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The makin 


} HEN he is about three, Mother gently points 
ut that it isn’t good form to knock down a 
ady or to hit her over the head with her own 
eddy bear. Nor is it courtly, as Father suggests 

year or so later, to run her down with his 
elocipede. 


Now, as the boy grows older, comes dancing 
hool (oh hated thought!) where, between emo- 
ional awakening and patient teaching, the rough 
ocial edges begin to wear off. 


The little girls he used to belabor are now 
trangely changed . . . mysterious, delicate, and 
eautiful things, to be attended, cared for, and 
Totected. For the small reward of their smile, 
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of a Gentleman begins carly 


his tie musté be Straight, his shoes aglow, his 
trousers pr@Ssed.\For them he must rise, he must 
bow and perform a hundred other little gallan- 
tries which once he scorned. And while he learns 
that these gestures are the keys which unlock a 
woman’s heart, he learns also one of the most 1m- 
portant truths of all: 


That good looks, agreeable manners and charm 
count for little when the breath is “‘off color,” and 
that the nicest precaution against this offensive 
condition* is Listerine Antiseptic. 

Start Him Early, Mother 

If his mother is smart, she will start him on 

this delightful daily routine as early as she can. 


It’s a breath freshening habit that may pay him 
rich dividends in health and popularity his whole 


life through . . . the standby of countless attrac- 


tive men and women in the business and social 
world. A pretty sensible precaution for anyone to 
take, don’t you think? 


*Although systemic conditions sometimes cause halitosis 
(bad breath), fortunately, the most common cause, say 
some authorities, is fermentation of tiny food particles 
on the surfaces of the teeth, gums, and mouth. Listerine 
Antiseptic, used as a mouth rinse, quickly halts such 
fermentation and overcomes its odors. The breath 
quickly becomes sweeter, fresher, purer . . . less likely 
to offend. Use Listerine Antiseptic always before bust- 
ness and social engagements at which you want to ap- 
pear at your best. Lambert Pharmacal Co., Si. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE for Halitosis (BaD BREATH) 
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ANY WEEK 


WE’D just returned from Washington. 
For hours we’d been scared in the 
solemn, portentous hush of the State 
Department, in the rodeo of militarists 
in the War Department, in the swash- 
buckle of the Navy offices and the close 
rooms of quacking politicians who ask 
you to shudder at the prospect that 
they might not be elected or re-elected. 
Trying to pull ourselves together, we 
sat on a park bench trying hard not to 
be sick at our stomach. And we were 
rewarded by the sight of six large, con- 
tented fellows manning the handle of 
one small pump. A sign told us that 
they labored under the aegis of WPA, 
and as we watched it occurred to us 
that we were indeed silly to let our- 
selves become physically and emotion- 
ally depleted by government colliding 
with itself. There was scarcely room 
on that pump handle for all six of 
those workers and yet they were bliss- 
fully happy. They were pumping 
water out of a sewer and so joyfully 
that they did not notice that it ran 
right back into the sewer through a 
near-by drain. As we watched,charmed 
perhaps as Robert Bruce was by’ the 
persevering spider, we thought of call- 
ing upon others to enjoy the scene. 


A GENTLEMAN named Graff was 
watching from a near-by bench. “Pay 
no attention to it,” sniffed Mr. Graff. 
“If you told those boys they’d prob- 
ably feel awfully bad» Maybe they’d 
refuse to accept their wages. Why, 
down where I live the government is 
running a household-assistance project. 
It occupies a six-room house. Well, 
they’ve got four watchmen in the 
place. Four'watchmen! And this morn- 
ing between nine and half past ten, 
my wife and I watched six different 
people come out of that house and, one 
at a time, sweep the sidewalk. No, not 
any watchmen. They just watched 
and talked politics. Now these boys 
here manning that pump—” 
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BUT WE had to be getting on. We 
paused but once—to talk to Mr. Robert 
Cook, the geneticist. Mr. Cook said 
he’d been looking everywhere for us 
because that afternoon he had passed 
the Aunt Elsie Pie Baking Company, 
which was being picketed. The pickets, 
said Mr. Cook, carried the following 
signs: “This Pie Baking Company, 
Makers of Those Delicious Aunt 
Elsie’s Home Made Apple Pies, is Un- 
fair to Organized Labor.” 
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BEFORE we left Washington, Mr. 
George B. McCahan told us about 
some experience his sister was having 
on her first visit to the capital. She’s 
from Ogden, Utah. Anyway, she was 
passing the new Supreme Court Build- 
ing and, properly impressed, asked her 
taxi chauffeur what it was. “Sorry, 
lady,” he said, “but I ain’t allowed to 
tell you.” A trifle nettled, she said: 
“Think I’m a spy?” Said he: “No, 
ma’am,I don’t. But I ain’t allowed to 
tell a fare what any place is without 
I got a sight-seeing license for fifteen 
bucks.” And then, as if it had suddenly 
occurred to him that the authorities 
were much too busy worrying about 
national defense to bother about lesser 
sights, he added: But I’ll call ’em as 
I pass ’em like I was practicing to be a 
sight-seeing jallopy.” 


BUT HE was wrong if he thought that 
the defense of the United States 
monopolized the minds of his betters. 
In our pursuit of military chills, we 
ran into one huddle of statesmen who 
were wringing their hands to think that 
the President had kicked the bottom 
out of their pork barrel by vetoing the 
$110,000,000 River and Harbors Bill. 
They told us that, after all, a mere 
$110,000,000 would never be missed 
what with billions being thrown around 
as they are. And think of an election 
coming and constituents to grease! It 
saddened us almost as much as the re- 
proaches another group was heaping 
upon General Frank T. Hines, the Vet- 
erans Bureau Administrator, for say- 
ing that this country couldn’t afford 
a bale of new veteran legislation—a 
shakedown to pension the families of 
veterans of 1918 whether the veteran’s 
demise was traceable to his war serv- 
ices or not. Why, it would cost us 
only $28,000,000 the first year. And it 
wouldn’t amount to fifty or a hundred 
millions annually for a long, long time. 
And an election coming on and con- 
stituents to grease! 


SO WE called at the home of friends, 
thinking that a drink in pleasant sur- 
roundings would do us good. After 
dinner our hostess suggested the 
movies.. She telephoned to ask what 
was showing. A weary male voice at 
the other end asked her to wait a min- 
ute while he took a look at the mar- 
quee. Presently he came back and told 
her what the show was. “Honest, lady,” 
he sighed, ‘‘the damn’ things come and 
go so fast that I can’t keep track.” 


NOR CAN we. In the dear, dead pre- 
Munich days the worst we were ever 
called by irate customers was “tool 
of Wall Street” and “international 
banker lackey” and “traitor to the 
common people.” We got so used to it 
that we became rather fond of such 
gentle abuse. But now those we dis- 
please have discovered that we’re a 
fifth columnist, a Trojan horse, a Nazi, 
an Anglophile, a quisling and a jingo; 
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and Mr. Ben Hilling of Boston, 

chusetts, is prepared to punch us 
nose. “Go ahead and holler for 
bosses, the munitions makers,” 
Mr. Hilling. “See what it gets 
You are doing us a favor. Demo 

is finished. The dictator of the Uji 
States is already picked, the gré¢ 
American of all, Father Coug 
And we were about to ask wha 
become of him. 


BUT ENOUGH of that. What d 
think of this—a letter from Mr. ] 
Patterson whose address is “On 
Service with the Canadian Fo 
He writes: “As soon as war wa 
clared I offered my services t! 
Allied cause. Because I was an A 
can it was an endless maze of red 
When I was enlisted, I lost a citize 
which you know I treasured d 
It is because of the editorial in 
lier’s for April 20th, and the fac 
I still cherish that citizenship tha’ 
writing you. For eighteen years ] 
to private schools and college, g 
ating from Princeton in 1938, he 
up a national intercollegiate 
pionship in the pole vault and ri 
ing honorable mention for the 
given in political science to the g 
ating class. I’ve had all I coulc 
ask for and more; yet I have giv 
that up to filla bounden duty. The 
only three of us Americans up h 
this first class of air crews to be 
up—two of us pilots, the third < 
ner. There will be countless | 
following in our wake. Why s 
we be penalized for what we’re ¢ 
Certainly it is a just cause. I 
merely, however, that those of u 
believe in a vital act rather t 
verbal display should take such ¢ 
ing from our own country, whic 
obviously believes as we do. 
hard for us to believe that we arg, 
without a country (having los 
American citizenship without gif} 
any in return) simply because v 
willing to lay down our lives for j 
and freedom... . For most of u) 
are already on the move it will | 
final smashup; but just in cas; 
fortunate enough to return, le! 
lier’s see to it that my fath: 
gives me a square deal. The ed 
mentioned is a step in that dire 
Many thanks. You carry on alll) 
will do our bit.” 
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GOOD LUCK, kid.... 
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‘ i na’s no guesswork about where 
wire going these days. If you stay on 
main routes you can travel easily 
jough the biggest and busiest of cities. 
‘dern road-markers take the doubt out 
idriving. All you have to do is follow 
ym. ... 


e 








Ww often you have heard people say— 
e came all the way on Route 30.” Or, 
Ve never missed a turn.” And how often 
have said it yourself! 
















traight through on a main highway! 


hen you're out on a tire-buying tour 
s equally important to keep to the main 
ad. Otherwise you’re apt to run into 

d-end bargains, unimproved tires and 
infusing tire claims. . . . Too many times 
have to travel at your own risk. 


efore you buy tires, find out who made 
m, how long they have been making 
es, how many tires they have made, and 
those tires have performed in service. 
nd out what their production facilities are 
r making quality tires to sell at low prices. 


| 
: 
| 
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The experience gained by Goodyear in 
making more than 300 million tires now 
brings you a complete line of Goodyear 
Tires—for every driving requirement—at 
low prices. For example, Goodyear’s 
Great “G-3” All-Weather Tire, road- 


proved favorite of millions, is now made 





better—priced lower—in all popular sizes. 
And you get the same values in all 
Goodyear Tires. 

You can’t pay less than Goodyear’s low 
prices and get the same safety and the same 
service—and you don’t need to pay more! 


THE GREATEST NAME 


Z 





Goodyear’s “All-Weather” Tread — 
Proved for Driving Safety — Under 
All Conditions — By More People — 
Over More Miles — Than Any Other. 


IN RUBBER 





No need to get LOST. 


Today, as for 25 years, it is still true: 
More people ride on Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind. Are you one of them? 
Ask your nearby Goodyear Dealer about 


his “90-10” Offer and his Easy-Pay Plan. 
























GOODYEAR TIRES 


Always as good as you think. 


Now cost less than you imagine. 















Insist on the world-famous Simoniz 
and the wonderful Simoniz Kleener 
for your car. Sold at hardware, drug, gro- 
cery, and auto supply stores, filling stations 
and garages everywhere 


THE SIMONIZ COMPANY CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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. .Besides Saving the Finish 


Your car's beauty is always safe 
under Simoniz. It takes all the 
wear and tear the finish ordi- 
narily gets. Weather, dirt, and 
the sun’s rays can’t dull and de- 
stroy the lacquer or enamel... 
so it lasts longer. And Simoniz, 
with each application, adds more 
beauty. It keeps your car new- 
looking for years. Does away 
with endless washing and polish- 
ing. A dry cloth easily wipes off 
dust and dirt without scratching. 
Think of the time and money 
you'll save by Simonizing your 
car! Do it today . . . it’s easier 
than ever the new quick way! 
If Your Caris Dull, clean the finish 


first with Simoniz Kleener to re- 
store its natural lustre and color. 




















KEEP UP WITH THE WOR 
By Freling Foster 


New York City’s bird lovers who, 
equipped with binoculars, make 
regular tours through Central Park 
to study the free bird life in its trees 
have seen and recorded, in a single 
spring season, as many as two hun- 
dred different species of migratory 
and local birds —By Mrs. R. W. 
Beardslee, Scarsdale, New York. 


A new city ordinance in Indian- 
apolis requires pawnbrokers to 
turn over to the police, within a few 
hours, a complete description of 
pawned articles, including the 
pawner’s signature, address, appear- 
ance and thumbprint. Shortly after 
this law became effective, much 
stolen property was recovered and 
many burglaries were solved. 


Many of the twenty-two amino 
acids, now produced in chemical 
laboratories for use in nutritional 
research, are made from such things 
as chicken feathers, sunflower seeds, 
cottage cheese, wheat, gelatin, dried 
blood and human hair—and cost 
from $5 to $1,000 a pound. 


The Abyssinian Baptist Church 
in the Harlem section of New York 
City has 13,000 Negro members and 
is the largest church of this denomi- 
nation in the world.—By Mabel 
Clayton, New York, New York. 


Thirty-two states of the United 
States still are without a civil-serv- 
ice system. 


Only one make of revolver—a 
German Mauser—is a true auto- 
matic, or a revolver that fires all 
chambers with one pull of the trig- 
ger. All other revolvers and pistols 
are either self-loaders or semiauto- 
matics, which require manual trig- 
ger action for each shot.—By J. 
Bruce Cameron, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. 


The ultraviolet rays of the sun, 
which cause sunburn, are endurable 
because they have been “filtered” 
by the earth’s atmosphere. But at 
an altitude of 75,000 feet, these rays 
would destroy the human skin in 
two or three minutes.—By G. M. 
Relyea, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


In the United States the life 
pectancy of Jews—at every a 
is twenty per cent longer than 
of Gentiles—By Myrtle Hoc 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Law courts in Arkansas a 
a witness to be disqualified o 
credibility attacked if he ad 
that he is an atheist. 


One of the largest sums of mc 
ever paid to an author in advi 
was the $100,000 that was give 
Thomas Macauley in 1846, alri 
a year before he was pledged 
deliver the first volume of } 
“History of England.”—By 4 
Bradford, New York, New Yori) 

: 

The Japanese observe a “Go | 
Month” each year during wie 
time few of them go to the te 
as the gods and lesser divinities} 
said to be absent, paying their|p 
nual visit of homage to the Mil} 
at his imperial palace in Tokylp 
By Edith Wise, Snoqualaj | 

4 


Washington. | 


The telegraph plant, desmociiz 
gyrans, of tropical Asia, still pu e 
scientists, who cannot explain |h 
its lateral leaflets spontanea; 

jerk up and down every few vin 


utes, even in still air. 


More than one quarter of all h 
people in the world are primiil 
dependent on food raised on | 
that, once arid or semiarid, has |e 
made fertile through irrigation) 


much of the feel and appearan: 


A new kind of paper, posses 
cloth, is now being used to i: 


' 


| 


curtains, bedspreads, pillowcse 


and slip covers. It is expected tit 
crease appreciably both the pre 
9,000 uses of paper and the avelig 
family’s consumption of about 
pounds a year.—By Homer 
Huysman, Kalamazoo, Michigé 


Five dollars will be paid for each inter |tin 
or unusual fact accepted for this com 


Contributions must be accompanied by tt) 


factory proof. Address Keep Up wit t 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New 0! 
City. This column is copyrighted by Co 
The National Weekly. None of the item)™ 
be reproduced without express permiss || 
the publisher | 
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CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS once again proved 
that they make every engine a better perform- 
ing engine, with a sweeping victory in the 1940 
Indianapolis 500-Mile Race. This year, as for 
17 years past, Champions have proved their 
Sere to a place in the engine of every motorist 
who values maximum performance and de- 
pendability. 


Champion Spark Plugs progress with the times. 
That’s why their record of supremacy in open 
competition is so outstanding. Today spark 
plugs more definitely determine the degree and 
quality of engine performance than ever before. 


USE THE SPARK 


PLUG 
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CHAMPION AGAIN! 


High speed, high-compression engines using 
highly developed anti-knock fuels, require spark 
plugs that are free from leakage, and practi- 
cally immune to the ravages of the complex 
chemistry of modern combustion. 


The combination of Champion’s exclusive Silli- 
manite insulators and patented Sillment seal is 
the perfect answer to these problems. Insist on 
Champion Spark Plugs for your car. Have your 
spark plugs, regardless of make, tested and 
cleaned at regular intervals, and replace with 
new ones every 10,000 miles for maximum 
economy and dependability. 


CHAMPIONS USE 






WILBUR SHAW, WINNER—9 OF FIRST 10 CARS TO FINISH—1940 INDIANAPOLIS 


, _ 900-MILE RACE USED CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 





“Many thanks for the splendid performance of Champion Spark 
Plugs when | won the Indianapolis 500-Mile Race for the third 


time. The Champions functioned per- 
fectly in my car throughout the entire 
race—never missed firing once.” 
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BACK FROM HAVANA: 







p OWL: Have a good 
time in Havana, 


ft Johnny? 


MIZE: Yes, it’s a great 
place—lI’d like to go 
again. 


OWL: You're consid- 

ii, ered quite an expert 
fl | on cigars, Johnny. | 
suppose you smoked 

only Havanas in Cuba. 


MIZE: Yes, it was quite 
an experience—real 
Havana cigars whenever 
| wanted them! 


S 


OWL: Then you should 

be an expert judge 
il of these new White 

Owls. Try this one— 
tell me if it has the au- 
thentic Havana taste. 


MIZE (smoking): Yes, | 
like this cigar! It’s not as 
strong as an all-Havana 
cigar... but if sure has 
the real Havana taste! 


JOHNNY MIZE, first baseman of the 
St. Louis Cardinals, member of the 
famous Gas House Gang and 1939 
champion batter of the National 
League, recently gave us an interview 
at the Cards’ training camp in Florida. 


Johnny was just back from a vaca- 
tion in Havana. He’s a great cigar 
smoker, and the taste of Havana cigars 
was still fresh in his mind. We had 


Try a/ 


coved Vaile 
EW WHITE 















him try a mew Blended-with-Havana 
White Owl—and he vouched at once 
for its true Havana taste. 


And when you discover that fine, 
rich Havana flavor, you’ll join the 
thousands of men who enjoy new 
White Owls. They cost only 5¢...a 
rare value in smoking pleasure. 


Treat yourself soon to a new 
White Owl! 









OWLS 





NEW WHITE OWL ~7<ay 13 


New White Owls made in America—See how at New York World's Fair, 1940 


UINTLANWLZ /] 


Copyright, 1940, by General Cigar Co., 1 
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| Beginning a novel of our times, 
the unforgettable story of a 
German girl who committed 
the crime of loving aman whom 
the Nazis marked as an enemy 


the girl hurrying toward him, as eager to get a 

morning paper as she had been the day before. 
She was the kind of girl that a man likes to smile at. 
Small, almost petite, with blue eyes and golden hair 
neat under a little black hat, she looked just twenty. 
She wore a gray flannel suit with a white blouse and a 
little mauve tie at the throat. Everything about her 
was as brisk as the December morning. December in 
Rome sometimes brings mornings that are sharp, like 
freshly minted silver; this was one. 

The girl reached in her purse. “Give me a Cor- 
riére, please.” She spoke with a slight foreign accent. 

The newsboy handed her the paper. “A pleasant 
| morning, Signorina.” 

She nodded and smiled, but looked at the news- 
| paper. The lead stories about the war did not concern 
| her. She turned quickly to the want ads and searched 
| for two lines of type, the only two that stood out for 

her on the whole crowded page. They read: “Ger- 
| man lessons by cultured Berliner. Ten lire per hour. 
| Fraulein Klein.” The address given was a flat on a 
| small street near the Stazione Centrale. 
There it was, for the second and last day, her own 
| ad, worded calmly, not desperately, without any clue 
| to the story behind it. 
| The girl crossed the Piazza without hurrying but 
| with no air of leisure. She looked at the faces of 
passing people. Some one of them, some person 
somewhere, must want to learn German. Ten lire an 
hour; ten hours, one hundred lire. That would be 
| twenty-five marks, twenty-five shillings, five dollars; 
it did not sound like very much in any language. But 
it would pay room rent and leave a little to lengthen 
the small store of money in the savings account. 
Pupils were hard to find and all the harder for a per- 
son who knew no one in Rome. But someone, some- 
where, would see the advertisement. It was better 
to imagine that than to try to guess what might hap- 
pen if no one answered. The money in the savings 
bank would not last beyond two months. 


[ithe newsboy on the Piazza dei Cinquecento saw 


HE came to the house in which she lived. It was a 

pleasant morning for walking but it was better to 
stay home; someone bound for work might call about 
| the advertisement. Yesterday it had been hard to sit, 
| waiting. It would be harder today. 

To wait, doing nothing, meant to think and she 
could think only of the money in the bank. She went 
to the mirror, took down her hair and began to comb 
it. Her hair was long and golden. The light on the 

mirror was poor but it showed a face paler than it 
| should have been, less full, less beautiful than it could 
| have been, a face thinned by worry. It was vaguely 
| Shadowed, its contours too well defined. 
She arranged her hair, drawing it tight and smooth 
| around her head. Then she turned to the dresser and 
for the tenth time in a week rearranged the drawers. 
They contained few clothes, a box of letters, a packet 
of newspaper clippings, and in one small box, by itself, 
one letter. One drawer had a small pile of sheet 
music, all German songs. A large suitcase would 
have held everything. 

She walked away from the dresser to the window. 
The bell below rang and she went to her door to listen. 
She heard a man ask, “Does Fraulein Klein live 
here?” 

“Upstairs, Signor, last door on the left,” the land- 
lady answered. 

The girl went to the mirror, straightened the bow 
at her collar and waited. The man’s voice had 
sounded friendly but his knock was hard and insistent. 

She opened the door. A middle-aged man was 











She was frightened now, frightened cold. If 
he had guessed her thoughts about Paul's death 
then she had better run quickly. She looked up 
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there, smiling at her. He was stout and 
his face was large. She noticed im- 
mediately that his small eyes took in 
everything at once. 

“Fraulein Klein? Good morning.” 
He spoke Italian but his accent was 
heavy. “My name is Stockmann. I 
saw your advertisement in this morn- 
ing’s paper.” He gestured carelessly at 
a newspaper he had in his hand. “Your 
advertisement interested me, Fraulein.” 
For some reason he smiled. “Do you 
find many people here who want to 
study German?” 

“My advertisement only appeared 
yesterday,” she said. 

The man smiled. 
fortunate to have 
teacher.” 

The clumsy heaviness of the compli- 
ment was annoying. “Have you come 
to arrange for lessons?” 

“Well, yes and no.” 

His accent was so clearly that of a 
German that the girl stopped. “Surely 
the lessons are not for yourself?” 

He laughed and said in German, “No, 
of course not.’”’ He showed no hurry to 
get to business. “You were born in 
Berlin—yes? Have you been in Rome 
long, Fraulein?” 

“Three years.” 

“Where were you before you came 
here?” 

“In Berlin. Really, Herr Stockmann, 
I do not understand why—” 

“In time, in time, Fraulein.” Stock- 
mann was enjoying his little mystery. 
“Why did you leave Berlin?” 

The girl was sure that he knew the an- 
swer to that question already, but 
wanted to see if she would tell the truth, 
This whole interview could be false, a 
trap of some sort, and she ought to get 
up now and tell the man to go. Yet that 
might mean losing a chance to earn 
money. Possibly his was just the curi- 
osity of an elderly man. Not meeting 
his glance but knowing that it never 
wavered on her face, she said steadily, 
“I left Berlin after the death of my 
husband.” 


“Pupils will be 
so attractive a 


TOCKMANN smiled as if that hon- 

esty pleased him. “Who was your 
husband?” The faint smile on his face 
implied that he already knew the an- 
swer. 

She straightened up a little. “I do not 
think that concerns my ability to teach 
German.” 

“Of course it doesn’t,” Stockmann said 
comfortingly. 

“T think it impertinent and I must ask 
you to go.” 

Stockmann did not move. 
Fraulein Dirling—!” 

The girl stepped back. ‘““How do you 
know my name?” 

Stockmann laughed. “I should be 
remiss if I did not remember Carola 
Dirling. I have heard you sing so 
many times at the Krokodil Café in 
Berlin.” 

Carola stared at him, trying to guess 
what he wanted. 

“I was only one of the thousands who 
were sorry when you left Berlin.” He 
smiled clumsily. 

But Carola sat rigid, her face paler 
than before. She could guess from where 
this man came. “Please go,” she said 
weakly. “Please.” 

“T come only as a friend—” 

She almost screamed “Go!” 

“You must not be upset.” Stockmann 
tried to be friendly. “I know much 
about you, Fraulein Dirling. You came 
here three years ago and you had a little 


“Now, 


He stood there for a half-hour 
saying whatever came into his 
mind. A roar came at him from 
the audience, and then another 


money saved. It has not been easy fo 
you since. You live in this small room 
not like the lovely apartment you usec 
to have on Kurfurstendamm.” 

“T have suspected for some time tha 
I was being watched here.” Her voice 
was bitter. “And when you saw my ad 
vertisement, you decided that it was ¢ 
call for help?” 

“You put it unfairly,” he said, cajol) 
ingly. “You have been watched but ir’ 
no unfriendly way. You want work 
nicht wahr? I offer you work.” 

Hatred flashed in Carola’s face. “ 
want none of the work you have t 
offer.” Then, in pain that was very real 
“Why haven’t you let me alone?” | 

There was a perverted kindliness ir 
Stockmann’s face. ‘You misunderstand 
Let me be blunt, and pardon me. Yot 
used to be attractive. You used to have 
a few of the nice things in life. I offer 
you an opportunity to earn money regu- 
larly, easily, simply.” 

She knew the kind of work he was 
offering. “I do not want any of it.” 

Stockmann looked at her, surprised 
“Your answer is ‘No’?” 

Carola nodded. “I would rather live 
with peace of mind.” 



















=f THINK you are foolish,” Stockmanr 

said sternly. “We only wanted you) 
to dress yourself attractively, to live ir 
comfortable surroundings here in Rome |}. 
to endeavor to meet certain people— §. 

“And report their conversations tc 
you! Filthy spying!” 

Stockmann shrugged his shoulders 
“Others, of necessity, might choose 
other adjectives.” Ever so slightly his)§;, 
manner changed. “You make it very} 
difficult for me, Fraulein.” i. 

“Difficult?” 

“You are alone here, with a German 
passport.” 

“T do not understand,” she said feebly, 
knowing well what he meant. 

“There are ways of persuading the) 
Italian police to ask you to leave the 
country.” 

Carola looked up defiantly. “I will go 
to Athens or Constantinople.” " 

“Pardon me, Fraulein, you have}: 
scarcely enough money.” 

“You know about that?” 
asked, alarmed. | 

“We know about that.” He paused} 

“T shail find work here, somewhere.”)—. 

“No, no,” he said apologetically, as if/}) 
she had offered to do some favor. “I can 
save you the trouble. I will tell you) 
what will happen. You will find a job, 
yes? You will work for one day, per-/Js 
haps less. Then the police will visit) 
your employer and—!” He gestured| 
the ending. “We have much influence 
in Italy today, Fraulein.” 

That was true and Carola knew it. A 
solid wall of threats had risen before 
her, not only cutting off retreat but 
pushing her from solid ground. 

“There is one alternative,” Stock-)}y 
mann said after a pause. “You can re-)f} 
turn to Berlin.” 

“What should I do there?” g 

“Friends there are eager to help you.”| fi 

“Who are they?” Carola asked des-|}» 
perately. ty 

“For instance, there is Herr Blaer-|}) 
chen,” 

She knew now who had sent this man) 
and why she had been threatened. As} r 
colorlessly as possible she asked, “Is he|}y 
in Berlin?” 

“He has been there for a year,” 
Stockmann said. “If you’ll pardon me, 
he and your husband were friends,| 
weren't they?” - 

Carola smiled. “Yes, good friends.” 
The return of Rolf Blaerchen to Berlin{} 
was news. She added: “I haven’t heard 
of him for a long time. It was he who 
asked you to look me up?” 

“Because he was a friend of your). 
husband!” Stockmann began. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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THE range country of Sonora and Chi- 
huahua, the ganaderos, the bourgeois of 
* cattlemen, are selling their animals. That 
/an ominous sign to those who know Mex- 
It means trouble. In that unhappy 
juntry where there have been 18 changes 
\chief executives in 29 years of bullets and 
ood, trouble means revolution. 

Of all the generals and of all the Dons 
yno’ve cut their way to power with machete 
id rifle and machine gun, only one, strong- 
an Plutarco Elias Calles, completed the 


fockmen are selling their cattle. Their in- 
ct tells them that it is better to have 
lver in their money belts than to have their 
irrals emptied by foraging revolutionaries. 
"For the elements of revolution—peonism, 
verty and politics—are as palpable as the 
reat of catastrophe in the Mexican sky, as 
al as the stamp of suffering on the face of 
lllfe Indio. The true-blooded native seems 
ver to have smiled in the generations since 
s Aztec forebears were slaughtered for 
eir gold. 

‘kK Upon the land where every Command- 
lent was violated in man’s quest for gold 
id its power there seems to have fallen the 
irse of the Aztec sun gods, an eternal sen- 
‘nce to strife. Mexico has wealth to give, 





Poverty Amid Abundance 


Nature poured gold and silver, zinc, lead, 
, Manganese, copper, antimony, mercury 
d molybdenum, all that man needs for an 
aipundant life, into Mexico’s mountains. She 


aptton may grow there for the planting, but 
¢ymehow there is no abundance. 

‘Of the 250 million acres of cultivable land, 
any millions are virgin. 

fe, The climate Nature gave Mexico is part of 
uthe curse that clings to the land. In the 
ghlands that rise 8,000 feet and more above 
a level, the air is thin and debilitating. On 
ee lowlands a hot sun burns and the mixed 
estizo race of Spaniard and Indian that 
emmed from the natives and conquerors 
Old Mexico is an indolent, sun-drunken 
‘eople, ridden with tuberculosis, racked by 
Seases of malnutrition. 


singe the plains. Forty per cent of the 
orld’s entire silver supply comes from 
exico, but the Mexican currency falters 
M - stumbles, and there is poverty in the 
ie, nd. 


But Politicians Grow Fat 


Two thirds, by official admission, of Mex- 
in}0’s 20,000,000 men, women, and children 
rd er ten years old cannot read or write. One 
w'ird of that entire population is concen- 

ated in the slums of the large cities or in 
;1€ adobe towns of the interior. The igno- 

int and the poor are the peons, uncaring of 


1 
tl 


_ Mexico is heading for the polls—and probably for 
| some shooting—in an election that will decide its 
_ future. The real issue is Democracy vs. Totalitar- 
_ ianism, and all Americans are vitally concerned 


what mafiana may bring, and for a peso in 
silver and a bottle of tequila they will vote 
as their masters dictate. 

The politicians fatten. They acquire auto- 
mobiles and haciendas and they live where 
it is cool and green and they have bank ac- 
counts in foreign countries where their 
money is safe from the uncertainties of in- 
ternal Mexican politics. 

The peons are the despair of those Mexi- 
cans who hope for a great future for their 
country as a respected republic. But if they 
are the despair then the campesinos, the 
peasants, are Mexico’s hope. A cut above 
the peons socially and intellectually, they 
are the farmers of that potentially rich land. 
Their ancestors held the hills against the 
armies of France and they followed their 
Washington, Miguel Hidalgo, and their Lin- 
coln, Benito Juarez, and later the godly but 
gullible Francisco Madero. Their cry was 
“Land—give us land .. .” And it is their 
cry today as Mexico goes to the polls in an 
election that will mark the turning point in 
the history of the republic, for the country 
is at the fork in the road. To the right lies 
the easy path to totalitarianism, to the left 
the hard road to reconstruction and democ- 
racy. 

In the very poverty of Mexico rests the 
one hope there won’t be a revolution. In the 
days of that Robin Hood renegade, Pancho 
Villa, the revolutionaries could live off the 
land. But Mexico has been so reduced 
economically and materially that it would be 
hard for rebel bands to feed as they march 
and ride. 

Disillusionment is part of the story of that 
land of many revolutions where, quipsters 
say, Leon Trotsky came not for refuge but 
to learn the art of rebellion. Peasants fol- 
lowed Juarez because he promised them 
land. He died before he could give them 
land. Successive administrations have used 
the agrarian battle cry of “acres for the 
peasants” to win the elections, and never 
have they kept their promises. 

That was one of the broadest, stoutest 
planks in the campaign of General Cardenas 
but, after his election, the peasants saw more 
than 50,000,000 acres of land confiscated, in 
September, 1938, and not one acre was given 
to them. Most of that land was owned by 
foreigners. Here was a perfect opportunity 
for the government, the peasants felt, to 
justify a persistent antiforeign campaign by 
giving the confiscated or expropriated lands 
to the voters. 

But the government invested title to the 
land not in individuals, but in rural villages. 
It was made common public land. Even to 
the peasant this smacked of Communism. 
Sentiment against Cardenas grew. It rose 
steadily in proportion to the rise in the price 
of frijoles and corn and meat. Beans that 
you could buy for four or five centavos for 
two pounds a few years ago cost 30 centavos 
now. It is the same with corn and tortillas 
and salt. 

The people are expressing the gnawing in 
their bellies as Latins always express such 
sentiments. On the adobe walls of the vil- 
lages, in neon signs in the cities, with black 
paint on the marble exteriors of public build- 
ings, the scrawls read: “Long live Almazan. 
Down with the Government of the Imposi- 
tion.” (Continued on page 46) 





General Juan Andreu Almazan is the Mexican “People’s Choice” 
to succeed President Cardenas. He stands for agrarian reform, 
church rehabilitation and for better relations with the U. S. 


Opposing Almazan is General Avila Camacho (saluting), candidate 
of the powerful Partido Revolucionario Mexicano, the Mexican 
equivalent of the C.I.0. which is controlled by President Cardenas 





Plenty of 


Experience 


By Meyer Levin 


with the coffee. As Rick lifted the 

cup, Lil would wait for the speech. 
According to how far back he started, 
she knew how bad it was, and how irri- 
tating his day had been. She never 
drank coffee herself. 

Pretty bad was when he went back to 
high-school days: “Four years of domes- 
tic science, and can’t even make a cup of 
coffee! Ye gods!” A woman who could 
concoct the most complicated five-piece 
bridge-party sandwiches. Yet day after 
day, month after month, into the second 
year now she could go on spoiling the 
one thing, the one little thing he needed 
made right. She knew how he depended 
on coffee. 

Then Rick bought her the trick glass 
brewing pot. This was foolproof. A 
baby could make good coffee in this 
thing. 

Well—she was no baby. Lil simply 
couldn’t get herself to stand there like 
a chemist measuring precise cups of 
water into the flask. 

Another item of contention was meals 
on time. This sermon always came from 
a weary, exasperated Rick who had been 
tracing lost shipments all day. He 
would march directly into the kitchen 
and glare at the unprepared food. Then 
he would look at his watch. 

Okay! So dinner was late! Other 
girls had maids to do their shopping, 
and cooking too. 

The most exasperating thing of all, 
though, was the way he expected her to 
pick up after him—leaving his socks on 
the floor, and his stuff scattered around 
the bathroom. 

So the time Rick got sore about the 
bookcase, there was an explosion. Lil 
had bought an unpainted little stand, 
to put by the bed, as she liked to read 
rental-library mysteries in the mornings. 
The delivery man left the thing in the 
middle of the bedroom. Some time soon 
Lil intended to paint it and put it in 
place. Once or twice Rick, getting up 
at night, bumped into the rack. You’d 
imagine a man would take the trouble 
to move such a thing out of his way; but 
not Richard Edmonds. He went on 
bumping his shin, until one night he 
rushed barefoot ifito it and stubbed his 
toes, hard. “Of all the stupid, slattern 
tricks!” he howled. 

Lil could scarcely believe her ears. 
Slattern! When he was too lazy to move 
a little bookcase— But what came 
afterward was even more astounding. 
Rick accused her of laziness! 


I | 1HE touchiest moment always came 


Well, that was enough for Lil. Cof- 
fee, to the hair measure! Meals, to the 
minute! Lazy! So she told him a few. 
It wasn’t a wife he wanted, oh, no! What 
he wanted was a servant, a drudge, a 
slavey, a housekeeper! Well, not for 
her— 

Drudge! he shouted. Did she think 
he had a picnic? Slaving at a desk! 
Then out he came with the craziest 


accusations about the lousy way she 
had been doing her job. Her shopping 


as wasteful! She left closet lights on 
fil weeks at a time! She threw away 
enough food to feed a family! He hadn’t 
wanted to kick because he was fond of 


her, but 


A SHORT SHORT 


S TiOon ¥ 


He would glare at the unprepared food. Then he would look at his watch. Okay! So dinner was late} " 


Fond! A charwoman was all he could 
be fond of, Lil declared. Nickel nurser! 

So he grabbed some clothes and 
stormed out of the house. 

By morning Lil had packed; unslept, 
she took the 7:10 for Indianapolis. She’d 
stay with sister Helen, until she got a 
job. 

She’d show Rick—she’d get divorced 
and marry again; someone who ap- 
preciated her. She’d show him! 


ieee had a six-room apartment 
and three kids but made room for 
Lil by having one of the kids sleep on 
the sun porch. Every day, Lil had to 
store the child’s bedding on a high 
closet shelf, teetering on a chair. 

Lil went job hunting; but, getting 
home, she couldn’t sit idle while Helen 
slaved, so though her feet were falling 
off, she helped in the kitchen. What a 
family! Warm milk for the youngest, 
and Junior was thin and had to be 
coaxed to drink chocolate, and hubby 
liked tea, and Helen herself was on a 
vitamin diet; each meal was four meals. 

The windows hadn’t been washed in a 
month; Helen couldn’t even afford help 
one day a week, for the heavy cleaning. 
Her husband was a postal clerk and with 
three kids it was a tight squeeze. Lil 
did the windows. She had to admit her 
sister made a great deal of extra work 
for herself, like ironing in the bedroom 
instead of the kitchen, and having to 
run back and forth to her cooking. 

One day Lil sent her sister to a movie, 
while she undertook the shopping and 


COMPLETE ON 


THIS 


cooking. But instead of being pleased 
when she got home, Helen nearly cried. 
Lil had bought out-of-season straw- 
berries and the sealed-tin coffee Rick 
used instead of the loose kind that 
was ten cents cheaper, and Lil had 
thrown away some veal scraps Helen 
had been saving for a meat loaf. That 
was when it really hit Lil, how her sister 
had to watch every penny. She couldn’t 
be a drain on them, any longer. 

She wired her brother Phil, 
cago. 

Phil’s suburban cottage was spick and 
span. His wife looked fresh as a maga- 
zine ad. Even their baby had a polished 
appearance. 

But the extra men Phil’s wife Beatrice 
invited for Lil, at her little dinner 
parties, were always washouts. Maybe 
Rick was no Fred Astaire, but at least 
he could keep off a girl’s feet. And when 
he put his arm around you, dancing, you 
felt he wanted to hold you, not tear you 
apart. 

Then, Phil and his wife took to going 
out, evenings, leaving Lil to sit with the 
sleeping baby. Though Beatrice kidded 
Lil about her getting the home-town 
paper, always referring to it as “news 
from the big city,” Lil would cuddle up 
with the Rock City Gazette as soon as 
they were gone, reading it from front 
to back, even the silly old want ads. 
Rick’s name was never in the Seen 
About Town column. 

Lil was there four weeks. Altogether 
she had been away from home nearly 
two months. Surely he knew where she 


in Chi- 
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was. 


Oh, surely he was missing he!§% 
too. Oh, why was he so stubborn? pe 


She had to admit her sister-in-law‘ 


was a good wife. Bea made old-fash/| 
ioned breakfasts for Phil; the hous¢ 
shone, yet she did all her work in a fev 
hours in the morning, efficiently, witl) 
horrible efficiency—just as she cooke¢| 
with laboratory exactitude. 

What finally got Lil, about her sister: 
in-law, was the coffeepot. 
glass affair like the one Rick had bought 
and Beatrice had gone to work ant} 
marked the cup levels on the glass so shi| 
would always get the proportions. Li| 
tried it. It made good coffee. 


ORE evening, the third time in a row! 


Phil and Beatrice went out. Lil wa‘! 
simply going mad with boredom anc) 
loneliness. 
the Gazette. 


It was only nine-twenty and she hac 


even read the long editorial about ex: 
tending the county fair. Now she onl} 
had the two columns of want ads; she 
read the ads, one by.one. And ther¢ 
was a new one. 

“Wanted,” it said. ‘Housekeeper 
Elderly woman. Experienced. Addres: 
Richard Edmonds, Merchants Shippin 
Service, 120 Main.” 

Lil was almost laughing as sh«} 
opened her pen. Elderly. The darling] 
In her heart, a swing band was playing) 
as she wrote: 

“Though I am not so elderly I all 
sure I can qualify, having had plenty a) 


” 


experience. eee 
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IERRE laughed and said, “The fools, they missed 
again. That is two hundred and five shells to- 
day.” 

We were in an advanced observation post on a hill 

nd some distance away was another hill. A German 

attery was on that hill. It kept firing at the farm- 
ouse in the valley. The farmhouse had a red roof 
nd its sides were pure white. Only the chimney had 
luffered, but the farmhouse wore its crooked chimney 

m a very jaunty manner, as an amiable drunk wears 

battered hat. This was a gallant farmhouse, per- 

haps because it knew that it had a whole German 
livision worried. 

Our little concrete-and-steel observation post was 
ooling everyone but the sun. It had been dug into the 
ide of the hill and evergreens had been placed over 
ihe steel and the concrete. Sturdy scrub oak and fir 
irees had been planted in front of it. For the mo- 
ment this post was the eyes of the army; at least of 
hat part of the army that was defending this sector. 
Behind us were heavy French tanks and light, quick 
anks, machine-gun detachments, heavy 155’s and 
ighter 75’s. 

_We knew what was behind us all right. We knew 

oo that the Germans were in front of us. We could 
ee the flashes from their guns and sometimes through 

bur glasses we could see something move for a mo- 

ment, but against the dark green foilage of the woods 
ye couldn’t tell whether we had seen a tank or an 
mmunition wagon. 

Technically we were in what army people still call 
o Man’s Land. But we were very snug and com- 
ortable in our little pillbox and very safe too. Pierre 
at on one side of me and André on the other. Bright 
oung artillery sergeants, these two. There were two 
lits through the steel and the concrete. Each one was 
a foot long and ten inches wide. Pierre and André 
alked and laughed but their eyes never strayed from 
hose slits. Hardly ever. I mentioned that our little 
est was fooling everyone but the sun. 

André said, “In English you say it like this, you 
ay it is hot like hell?” 

“You said it, kid, it is hot like hell.” I wiped the 
sweat from my forehead. André laughed and then 
ierre laughed as though they shared some secret 
oke. They did share a joke. A swell joke. Pierre 
. up and went back through the dark tunnel that led 
o another part of our observation post. 

Pierre came back. He had a large aluminum can- 
teen with him and its sides were gleaming with cold 
sweat. He had three tin cups with him. He laughed 
and poured cold wine into the cups. I had met Pierre 
and André an hour before but we were pals now. They 
had accepted me. 

“To what shall we drink?” Pierre said. 

“To the little farmhouse,” I said, and we all 

Jiaughed and drank to the little farmhouse. We looked 

and it was still almost intact. The wine was cold and 

gat was beautiful. 





Face to Face with 15,000 Germans 


We sat in companionable silence watching the 
wscene below us. The German guns were firing fast. 
e knew that a division of Germans had orders to 
4 break through. A division is 15,000 men. That’s a 
otof men. They were all there in front of us. Some 
ere to the right, thousands of them were behind the 





The story of how I got into that pillbox beyond 
yi the front would take too long to tell. A reporter has 
to know a thousand tricks to get anywhere near the 
i front these days. The last six miles of the trip had to 
be made on foot. That wasn’t good because it had 
jprained the night before and the paths were ankle- 

}deep in mud. The last two miles weren’t easy. But 
| they were interesting. A young lieutenant was with 


ing concrete object; a pillbox commanding every 
horizon. Guns would bristle from a dozen slits in the 
concrete. An antitank ditch would stop us then. It 
meant destruction for any German tank that blun- 
dered into it. The closer to the front you approached 
the more your admiration for (Continued on page 50) 


“I've never seen anyone like this anony- 
mous French pilot. He was up against 
superior speed and superior maneuver- 
4 ability. And yet he wasn’t getting hurt” 
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me. We’d cross a road and bump into a queer-look-- 
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Pe he. 
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Front Seat in Flanders 


By Quentin Reynolds 


BY RADIO FROM PARIS AND 
CENSORED AT THE SOURCE 


From an advanced observation post, the French army behind 
him and before him a German division with written orders to re- 
treat under no circumstances, Quentin Reynolds watched a day’s 
action on the fighting front. Here’s what he saw, heard and felt 


i 





WHEN IT’S A DAT 


By Henry L. Jackson 


HE noncombatant in upper left, 

in squatting position, is wearing 

a coconut-colored shirt and slack 
combination, with thick-soled sneak- 
ers. His wool hose absorb perspira- 
tion, which is exactly what wool hose 
are supposed to do. He’s wearing a 
short-sleeved shirt, you will notice, 
but he’s also got one just like it with 
long sleeves. These three-piece out- 
fits and accessories are calculated to 
blitzkrieg any dame. Anyway, short 
of a uniform, there’s nothing gets the 
gals like the proper clothes for the 
proper occasion. 

A date for a sail gives our hero an 
opportunity to show off striped lisle 
shirt—like the Basques used to wear 
before they took up khaki—yachting 
cap and shorts. Canvas shoes with 
nonskid soles are an essential unless 
you prefer to go barefoot, which is 
really more sensible on any boat al- 
though, of course, it doesn’t look so 
good. Not if you’ve got feet like 
mine. Lower right illustrates the 
general idea. 

And again (lighting the lady’s 
cigarette) he’s all set for a swim, be- 
cause judging from the way his hair 
is neatly combed he hasn’t been 
near the water yet. He’s wearing a 
wool lastex swim trunk—not recom- 
mended for fat guys, potbellies or 
other loose livers. For most of us it 
would be better to wear shorts, just 
shorts, loosely cut. He is also wear- 
ing a mesh shirt—it’s air-conditioned 
and permits the sun to snipe through 
and do a gentle bit of tanning. 

At lower left we see our boy friend 
in Palm Beach cloth jacket and 
slacks. Notice how tweedy he looks 
as he spears a weenie. His shirt is 
a chamois-colored Oxford and he’s 
wearing with it a foulard bow tie, 
short, rust-colored socks, Norwegian 
style shoes. The straw hat is a Pan- 
dang. 
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By Helen Hilck 


ITH a gay swing of the sh 
\/ V ders girls today stride 
ready for fun, flirtatious 
free in clothes cut for action. The 
learned that the quickest way to; 
out of a man’s life is to shiver or 
boat so he has to take off his 1 
warm sweater and offer it to 
or say you're tired, because 
can’t walk around all day on # 
high heels, or tell him that 
dress you’re wearing will be ruj 
if you indulge in a bit of real e 
cise. 

Our Collier’s girl has solved 
bowling problem with her sti 
blue silk shirtwaist dress. Then 
here is a sleeve with a fabric ir 
which allows the most violent ; 
motion without fear of ripping sez 
It buttons down the front too 
gives her plenty of leg room. 

On the boat she wears ye 
corduroy slacks and sweatshirt ca 
gan that can take the salt spray 
are both warm and washable. A 
fect frame too for golden beauty. 

A bright tricolored midriff in 
white celanese rayon bathing | 
and the turkish toweling shawl 
definitely summer 1940. 

Ready for the picnic in her b 
red and yellow gingham dress { 
won’t show grass stains and sh 
boyish topper in blue flannel y 
brass buttons. 

And remember the crispness 
white gloves, the trimness of ] 
bound in a mesh turban or bri 
scarf. It’s the attention you give 
the little details in your ward 
that makes it a joy to you and th® 
who see you. hy 

He wants to play and so do y 
but make yourself stand out agai—q,. 
the background, and the light in 
eyes when he smiles approval \ 
mean you're going to have a wone 
ful time. 





“Ringo wa’n't good enough for a fine gal like Carrie,” Dave said. “So I and Carrie hauled off an’ divo’ced him. Didn’t us, 


ncle Henry knew about 
aules. That made him an 
uthority on any subject 
especially on theology 










ILES had been tactful and Uncle 
Henry appreciated it. The fore- 
man of Little Bee Bend planta- 
on put on an awful fuss about having 
p send Ringo to help the aging lotman 
are for the eighty-odd mules. 
“You runs around too much at night,” 
he foreman stormed in mock rage. 
You ole goat! I bet quick as de sun go 
own ev’y night, you gits out and wawks 
bayou. Den when daylight come, 


The Mule-Angel 


By Roark Bradford 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM MEADE PRINCE 


you’s too tired to lift de cawn basket. 
You claim you got a gimp in yo’ back. 
Efn you don’t watch out, some lady 
gonter bus’ yo’ back!” 

Uncle Henry laughed. “I jest can’t 
he’p gittin’ about wid de ladies, Mist’ 
Giles,” he lied. 

“Well,” the foreman said, “I’m gonter 
send Ringo to he’p you tote dem baskets 
ontwell you settle down.” 

The blow had fallen, though it had not 
been as bad as Uncle Henry feared. 
For some time now, he had expected 
Ringo to take over the duties at the lot, 
but Giles had made a good joke about 
it. Uncle Henry seldom went anywhere 
except to his cabin across the road, be- 
cause there was no knowing when some- 
thing might happen in the lot and he 
ought to be close at hand. And any 


mule in the lot would tell you how, 
many was the time, Uncle Henry had 
rolled out of bed and grabbed his 
“drench bottle” at old Sadie’s first groan 
when her bellyaches set in. Or how he 
had braved flashing heels and milling 
feet to rescue the arrogant Miss Patsy 
every time Jude and Queen hemmed 
her against the trough and began giving 
her the “heel tonic” she deserved. Yes, 
the mules knew that Uncle Henry had 
not neglected them. And Giles knew 
the same. 

But Giles knew and Uncle Henry 
knew that age was slowing down the 
lotman. 

“Daidhaid,” Uncle Henry mumbled 
to himself. “Hit’s bad but hit’s a fack.” 
He had told many an old mule just that. 
He remembered when old Deemus got 





baby?” 


too old to work and was turned into the 
pasture. He had seen Deemus watch 
the other mules go to the field and, in- 
stead of eating grass and getting fat, 
Deemus just stood up and looked sorry. 

“You eat yo’ grass and forgit dem 
nules,” Uncle Henry told Deemus. 
“You know good as me you can’t drag 
yo’ end er de doubletree all day in de 
field, like a4 young mule. You’s too old. 
You’s a daidhaid, now, Deemus.” 

He wouldn’t eat, though, and he died 
off that summer. All the deadheads 
usually died off soon after being turned 
into pasture. Once, Uncle Henry ex- 
perimented with an old mule named 
Blue. He caught Blue from the pasture 
and put him to light plowing in the 
vegetable garden, just to keep up the 

(Continued on page 27) 
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“Do you know how many times 
I've asked her to quit cashier- 
ing and marry me, Beemish?" 
Harry asked. “I don't want to 
hear about it,” Beemish said 


Where Credit was Dud: 


By Jeffers Godfrey 


The rise of Beemish Todd, who found love 
a more complicated matter than business 


HERE’S been a mile of stories in 
"[ ‘newspapers and magazines about 

the rise of Beemish Todd, but they 
tell only half the story... . 

Our town is a town of ten thousand 
population, and it has a high school of 
three hundred pupils, and I went 
through the high school with Beemish. 
He was an energetic boy, tall for his 
age, and I suppose was just as good- 
looking in a steady-eyed, dark-com- 
plexioned way as he is as a man today 
in the newsreels and magazines. But 
we never noticed his looks much, for 
his outstanding feature was a kind of 
cash-mindedness that made him a de- 
cided pain in the neck as treasurer of 
the class, a job he managed to wangle 
every one of our four years. 

Whenever the ice-cream cones at the 
school cafeteria were looking their larg- 
est, there was Beemish to jog the elbow 
and confiscate the nickel for class dues; 
and when for a graduation essay he took 
“Grab the cash and let the credit go” as 
his theme, we all agreed he certainly was 
preaching what he always practiced. 

About a dozen of us got store jobs 
around town after graduation, and 
Beemish Todd was very happy in the 
cash-only atmosphere of one of the big 
grocery chains where he could bounce 
quarters and halves into the till from 
morning to night. Then his Uncle Dan 
died and left Beemish alone in the world 
with an estate that netted a little over 
eleven hundred dollars cash money. 

Beemish immediately enrolled in a 
night-school course in merchandising, 
and began to look around town for a 
business to buy into with his legacy. 
Several local merchants were receptive 
to his partnership, for Beemish was a 
good worker and they could use his 
money; but Beemish found the stigma. 
of credit attached to their various busi- 
nesses, and he passed them all up. So 
he had to look beyond our town, for 
only the chain concerns were on the 
strictly cash basis that he demanded. 


HE SENT out perhaps thirty letters 
over a period of a year to small 
firms in the city of which our town is 
a suburb, but got no answers. Then he 
asked me to let him use my father’s 
typewriter; and on Dad’s machine he 
ran off this letter: 


Pollard Hardware Co. 
27 Canal Street 
Pottsburg, State 


Dear Sirs: 

The STRICTLY CASH sign in the 
rear of your store pleased me, but the 
rest of the store is all wrong. For in- 
stance: you have tables of low-priced, 
quick-turnover hardware right down 
through the center of the store. Now I 
read that myself on page 36 of Bloom’s 
Modern Merchandising, just the way 
you did; but the trouble is you didn’t 
read far enough, and a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing. Let me quote 
Bloom, page 211: “Get your traffic into 
the store. Sales are in direct ratio to 
customer penetration. The farther in 
the customer walks, the farther out he 
has to walk. And every customer step is 
a potential sale.” 


’ Pottsburg, State 
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I am ready to invest $1143.32 in Pc 
lard Hardware when and if: 

1. You remove those tables 
bounce a customer back on the sid 
walk before he’s in the store, and: 

2. You fire the cashier. 

Yours truly, 
BEEMIsH Topp 


An answer came with surprisii 
promptness. 


Dear Mr. Todd: 

The tables are out, and if you real 
have $1143.32 to invest, you’d bett 
hurry up. "a 

But the cashier has to stay. Wha 
wrong with her? ; 

Yours truly, 
POLLARD HARDWARE Co. J} 


Pollard Hardware Co. 
27 Canal Street 
Pottsburg, State 


Dear Sirs: 

This is what’s wrong with her, as 
found out when in your store. I boug 
a five-cent article, and went over to h 
with the sales slip. She was reading 
love mag. I gave her a dollar bill a 
the five-cent slip. She gave me ba 
a dollar and five cents in silver. I ga’ 
her back the extra dime. She looked : 
the slip and gave me back a nickel. 
gave her back the nickel. She looked : 
the slip and looked at the nickel. S 
said: “What are you waiting for?—it’s 
nickel sale.” 

Now, being a man of the world, | 
know the biological effect of a baby 
faced blonde with the probable confo) 
mation of a bubble dancer. But in 
successful cash business you have { 
be objective, and there are two nece! 
sities for a hardware cashier: 

1. The ability to make change an} 
say “thank you,” and keep her nose ov) 
of a love book, and: 

2. Brains. 

Your blonde has neither. However, 
agree to let her stay, if she has to, anjJ 
I will be in at 11:30 a.m. the 28th ins 

Yours truly, 
BEEMISH TopD 


My dear Mr. Todd: 
Never mind coming in. 
Very truly yours, 4 
POLLARD HARDWARE Co. § \ 


Pollard Hardware Co. 
27 Canal Street 


Dear Sirs: c ; 

I will be in at 11:30 a.m. the 28th in 
Yours truly, 

BEEMISH Topp |fi 


| 
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On the next Monday, Beemish walke| 
into Pollard Hardware. The middl 
floor of the little store was empty of ta 
bles and stock; but, unless you coul 
call a few pounds of loose nails scat)}' 
tered over shelves and floor stock, ther 
wasn’t any stock anywhere. 
Beemish said: “You’ve overdone it. 
No one answered him. He looke} 
around and saw there wasn’t a clerk i|” 
the store. There was no one in the stor) 


. | 


i 
pt the blonde in the cashier’s cage, 
she was too busy reading a love 
to pay any attention to him. 


ish walked over to her. 
Pollard, or whoever 








Sing on with her reading, ‘and I’m 
«ard Hardware—what’s left of it.” 
Where’s all the stock?” Beemish 
|, gulping down his natural chagrin 
dinding anyone like her was Pollard 
[-dware. 

he jobbers took out whatever be- 
xed to them, and let it go at that. 
fry Harmon got them to agree to 
} so there wouldn’t be any bank- 
cy, and Pollard Hardware would 
be a going concern when you 
ed up with your money ” 

‘ou call an empty store like this a 











































can figure for yourself which way 


headed.” 
eemish asked: “Who’s this Harry 


bhe stopped reading. 

What do you want to know for?” she 

ed. 

tHe seems to have an unhealthy in- 

est in you and this business,” Beem- 

said darkly, letting his natural 

igrin get the better of him. 

He’s the son of Harmon and Son, 

—) biggest wholesale hardware house 
Pottsburg,” she said, “and don’t kid 

rself that he has any interest in 


gled suddenly, slapped shut her mag- 
ne, stopped giggling and came walk- 
out of the cage. She was a little 


at was Beemish’s idea of a perfect 
e. She demanded: “Just what’s 
healthy in a fellow’s having an in- 
est in a girl like me?” 

Beemish couldn’t answer that. At the 
pment, he was suffering a vital in- 
est in her himself. He was tingling 
ough every inch of his circulatory 
istem; it was, if anything, too healthy 
ingle; and it certainly had nothing to 
with the hardware business. 
“You’d better keep away from that 
larry just the same,” he said. 

“Say, you’ve got a nerve! You'd think 


x: 





Beemish chided: ‘You said yourself 
4 was a going concern.” 
i) “It’s been going for fifty years, sure 


“You’re wrong,’ Beemish said. “It 
S my money, it has fifty years of 
dod will, it has my brains.” 

She grinned at him. 

“Oh, well, in that case it’s got me, too 
-in the cage.” 

“T was speaking of assets,’’ Beemish 
aid. 

“Is that so, wise guy! Well, let me 
ell you something. As long as Pollard 
#fardware has a cashier, I’m it, and don’t 
id yourself it'll ever be anyone differ- 
nt!” 

Beemish nodded in resignation. 

“T know that,” he said. “I agreed to 


0, 


“Your letter!” Then she went so fast 
atom indignation into a dulcet giggle 
jjhat Beemish was a little dizzy. “That 
eminds me that I’m late for a date to 
»at lunch at the Brass Rail with Harry 
, darmon. Here—take the keys. I can't 
,feem to get away from Harry since you 
out that about the bubble dancer in 


i letter.” 
7 


! 








She tossed over the keys, she got out 
a dainty compact and accentuated her 
beauty, and she walked out the door. 
Beemish’s heart went right along with 
her. 

However, Beemish lost no time in- 
dulging his jealousy. He hustled into 
the back office and got down the ledgers 
to get a true picture of Pollard Hard- 
ware. It was a bad picture. No funds 
—and a thousand unpaid customer ac- 
counts dating back as far as fifty years. 
So the sign in the store about Strictly 
Cash didn’t mean anything. Well, it 
would in the future. 

He grabbed his hat, locked up the 
store and set out for the Brass Rail. 

He found Rita and Harry in a rear 


"You figure you're 
keeping within the 
terms of our part- 
nership agreement, 
Beemish?”" she said 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
ROBERT O. REID 


booth, and he sat down and had lunch 
with them. Harry was so pleasant 
and well-groomed and smilingly sophis- 
ticated that Beemish was suspicious of 
him from the outset. However, he or- 
dered seven hundred dollars’ worth of 
basic hardware from Harry during the 
meal, cash on delivery and cancellable 
in part or in toto at the buyer’s will, and 
Harry reciprocated by paying the three 
lunch checks. 

While Rita was weighing herself on 
the free scales on the way out, Harry 
said: “I tell you one thing, Beemish. 
You'll never get anywhere with Rita 
handling the cash. That was the trou- 
ble the last time.” 

(Continued on page 48) 




































Here, as Dr. Langer envisions it, is the new and fascinat- 
ing way of life that lies within the immediate grasp of 
man through utilization of Uranium-235, the long-sought, 
practical source of atomic power. It's a world that is 
changed socially as well as physically, and a world of 
ease, comfort, luxury and security for everybody in it 


Fast New World 


By Dr. R. M. Langer 


RESEARCH AS®OCIATE IN PHYSICS, 
CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Science unleashes a tremendous new source of 
energy. Here are the things, fantastic only 
yesterday, that you'll probably live to see 
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man had more reason than he has 
right now to look forward toward the 
inevitable peace with greater faith in 
the eventual prosperity, security and 
happiness of himself and his family. In 
no other year of despair and suffering 
among men has there been a kinder and 
brighter light on the horizon ahead. This 
is not a promise of Utopia centuries 
away. It is a statement of facts that 
will profoundly change for the better 
the daily lives of you and yours. 
Despite current headlines we are 
about to enter a period of unparalleled 
richness and opportunities for all. Privi- 
lege and class distinctions and the other 
sources of social uneasiness and bitter- 
ness will become relics because things 
that make up the good life will be so 
abundant and inexpensive. War itself 
will become obsolete because of the dis- 
appearance of those economic stresses 
that immemorially have caused it. In- 
dustrious, powerful nations and clever, 
aggressive races can win at peace far 
more than could ever be won at war. 
This is not visionary. The foundations 
of the happy era have already been laid. 
The driving force is within our grasp. 
Reality is about to be handed from the 
scientists in their laboratories to the 


|: NO war of the past has the average 





engineers in their factories for app By, 
cation to your daily life. It is a new for 
of power—atomic power. It will chan; 
our lives in a thousand ways. On tl, 
basis of how you live today you canniM 
make the chart of how you will live ti), 
morrow. You must draw a wholly fre) 
picture. i a 

Transportation anywhere on, over iM) 
beyond the earth will be at your pe) 
sonal touch. The face of the earth wij 
be changed—with rails, houses ar 
roads gone. Your social and culturi 
and recreational life will have infinilj 
variety. Everything—your clothes, fooi| 
health—will be touched by the wand. 

The source of this new power lies i 
the element called U-235. This is Ms 
special kind of Uranium, which, unti®, 
recently, was the ninety-second, or las 
and heaviest, in the scale of known ele/p | 
ments. (Now the discovery of a ninetyjfi 
third and a ninety-fourth has bee) 
reported.) 

Uranium is derived from pitchblendé 
a mineral found in many parts of thi 
world from Connecticut to Norway anil) 
Germany. Ninety-nine per cent of thi) 
Uranium is uninteresting for us her 
but in a ton of pitchblende there ar). 
some ten pounds of a special kind oj} 
Uranium. Concentrated and disposet) 
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a suitable manner, already known, 
4S special Uranium, called U-235, is a 
fl of remarkable intensity and flexi- 
iiity. One pound of U-235 can be made 
nf |give out as much heat as can be ob- 
ined from 1,000 tons of coal. If coal 
el iworth $5 a ton as fuel, then a pound 
U-235 is worth $5,000 as fuel. But 

is does not do justice to U-235. Coal 
e@bulky and limited in the temperatures 
™@ which it burns, U-235 is marvelously 
pact and incredibly easy to manage. 
@can be made to maintain a constant 
l@mperature, high or low. It could be 
ied to incubate eggs, or to give white- 
ot incandescence. It can be turned on 
id off like an electric light. It can be 
s@ploded with a violence beyond any- 
sing known on earth, and it can be 
witored, without deterioration, indefi- 
laiitely. 
dj Now I have said that as cheap and 
dimple fuel, compared with coal at $5 a 
in, U-235 is worth $5,000 a pound. But 
would also do what is required of 
soline. Compared with the produc- 
")n cost of gasoline, at four cents a gal- 
m for the best quality, U-235 is worth 
\} least $10,000 a pound. When sub- 
ituted for electricity at one cent per 
| lowatt hour it is worth $100,000 a 
und. As a competitor for the storage 
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battery; or for radium, in treating can- 
cer; or as fuel for rocket ships; it is 
vastly more valuable than any of the 
rates quoted. 

But so far this picture has been drawn 
upside down. It is nonsense to discuss 
the dollar value of U-235. If veins con- 
taining 1 per cent of the Uranium in the 
earth’s crust are discovered, and when 
refineries are developed for extraction 
of U-235 from the Uranium ore, then 
U-235 will, itself, be the standard of 
value. It will furnish the true energy 
dollar. The gold standard will have be- 
come incomprehensible. It is not too 
soon to begin adjusting ourselves to the 
situation that will exist then. 


The Age of U-235 


As a physicist, perhaps, I ought to be 
devoting myself now to a deeper study 
of U-235, itself, and leave to the new 
generation of businessmen and house- 
wives the design for the civilization of 
the next era: “The*Age of U-235.” But 
the subject is fascinating. I have dab- 
bled in it and I present without shame a 
look across the threshold of a new and 
startling world: 

Your “Sunday driving” will be in a 
propellerless plane 50 miles above the 
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surface of the earth. When you make a 
trip to see a fine display of the aurora 
borealis you make a note, on the way, 
of the weather that is moving toward 
your home so that you can make plans 
for the next few days. A little practice 
at a height of 50 miles makes you prac- 
tically infallible about the weather. 

In your home the big problem is en- 
tertainment. You have access to every- 
thing produced anywhere in the world— 
so too have your friends. But it is 
harder than ever to provide something 
interesting, new, unexpected, colorful. 
With universal facilities at command, 
people have become experts on colors, 
sounds and flavors. They have every- 
thing and still they must keep on their 
toes. They have the best of every- 
thing, but tradition forbids them to be 
too easily satisfied. They are driven to 
achievement. 

Energy has become so cheap that it 
isn’t worth making a charge for it. It 
is so convenient there are no distribu- 
tion costs. That means that freight as 
well as passenger transportation are 
public utilities; like the heat and light 
and water in your house, you don’t have 
to pay for them at all. But the big, sud- 
den change brought about by U-235 is 
that man is no longer dependent upon 
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the sun for his cheapest and most es- 
sential manufacture—the production of 
food. This means that any country, with 
any climate, at any time of the year, on 
very small acreage, indoors, can grow 
what it needs to feed and clothe and pro- 
vide shelter for its citizens. The citizens 
need only contribute according to their 
talents: administrative, manipulative 
or technical services for a small fraction 
of their time. 


Real Steps Toward Utopia 


The notion that food will become less 
important, or less attractive, or less 
palatable than it is nowadays is obvious 
nonsense. There may be artificial foods, 
but they will have to compete with 
Nature’s products, improved by all that 
genetics and complete control of en- 
vironment can contribute. Surely we 
can expect to accelerate the growth of 
plants and animals, to improve breeds, 
to generate new species. 

We shall be able to satiate ourselves 
with all the plastics our ingenuity can 
discover. Textiles and building ma- 
terials would be scarcely worth charging 
for, and we shall have to invent luxuries 
sufficiently interesting to occupy the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Then Montana 


USINESS was hot cakes within the 
Midnight Club. The trumpets blew 
the dinner music higher than the 

rhythm of the piano and the strings, but 
kept it soft and disciplined with mutes. 
Some people danced. McGinty drained 
his drink. “The sweetest little girl in all 
the world is what you are,’ McGinty 
said. “Just let me have the fifty bucks.” 

The girl said, “No.” 

McGinty laughed and watched the 
girl. The drinks he had inside of him 
were multiple and fine, of rum and 
lemon juice and goodly things he’d never 
had in quantity before. “‘True love is not 
a matter of accountancy,” he said. “Fifty 
bucks is corn flakes to a guy like me.” 

“Where I live it’s the rent,” she said. 
“Oh, Barney, cut it out. You’re such a 
clown. Don’t make a face like that. It 
wasn’t my idea, you know. You said 
we’d put aside so much each week. You 
took a hundred yesterday.” 

“IT knew a guy who needed it,” he said. 

“You knew a horse. A milk-wagon 
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came again. A left hook blazed again and d 
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By William Fay 


ILLUSTRATED BY GILBERT DARLING 


It's easy to give up the title when you're still champion, but 


it's tough to get it back if you should change your mind 


horse. He must have been dragging the 
wagon. He was ninth.” 

McGinty was startled. His eyes found 
refuge from her wise and pious glance, 
and viewed, instead, his knobbed and 
lumpy hands. But McGinty wore no 
lumps upon his head. He was a clean 
and very pleasant-looking gent. “How’d 
you know?” he asked the girl. “Where’d 
you hear a thing like that?” 

“T hear a lot of things I’m not supposed 
to hear. I wouldn’t care,” she said. “I 
wouldn’t care a bit if you hadn’t prom- 
ised me. It was your idea, Barney, and 
your money, too. It’s not mine. You can 
mind it yourself. I wish you would.” 

Mary wore her anger quite attrac- 
tively, he thought. It gave new color to 
her strong and lovely face; it gave live 
meaning to the dark depths of her eyes 
that were so large and soft and deeply 
blue, now gleaming with the moisture of 
the tears she hadn’t shed. He’d never 
seen her cry, but she’d come close a time 
or two, as when one time he’d been hit 


cleanly on the chin, or that other time, 
more ghastly still, when their marriage 
plans were made, then dissolved with 
quick disaster in an all-night game of 
craps. 

“I’m gonna buy you a rock as big as 
your eye,” he said. “A five-thousand- 
dollar rock. A headlight, wait and see.” 


gs words just made him foolish, he 
supposed. He’d said them all so many 
times, and so sincerely he would swear 
to all the saints they would come true. 
“Tonight’s the night,” he said. “Tonight 
my pal the Sailor becomes a golden 
goose. He even looks like a goose. Just 
wait’ll you see his nose.” 

She only smiled a little bit, her soft 
lips breaking slowly from her white and 
perfect teeth. She might have been Miss 
America, if she tried to be. He placed 
a finger firmly on one nostril, and then 
nasally intoned, “Them — wedding — 
bells—are—”’ 

“Barney—be sensible!” she said, then 


idn't miss. McGinty heard the thunder in his head 


Down Went McGinty 




















nudged him gently with a toe bene 
the table set for two. “Paul will be cc 
ing over,” Mary told him then. “Pea 
can hear you. They’re looking at yc 

“They’re looking at you,” he si 
“Because you are so pretty.” He ple 
the finger on his nose again and thre 
ened to renew the song. “Gimme the f 
bucks,” he said. “Gimme; gim1j} 
gimme.” 4 

She concealed the money in her pi 
and managed to get it under the ruf| 
napkin next to him. McGinty si 
“You're a great big bag of sugar.” 

“T’m a what?” 

“You're sweet,” he said, but belie 
she was better than that, and hoped jf}, 
did not consider him a worm for wé| : 
ing all the money he had firmly resob if}, 
to save, through the simple measure 
placing it in her more trustworthy har 
Except McGinty was in hock, and kr 
it well. 

Paul Keegan stopped to ask then 
the service was all right, and if the ste; 
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| just exactly as they should be, and 
rinks. Paul was a tall and serious 
ov g man whose face was just as honest 
e tinkle of a silver dime. He owned 
iMidnight Club and all the costly 
bs therein. He used to be a dancer 
me clubs around the town, but ev- 
‘fyody said his brain was nimbler than 
eet. He used to dance with Mary, 
be eleven years ago, when both of 
, aged nineteen years, saw Barney 
he Golden Gloves. 

aul sat and drank some claret wine. 
never used the stronger stuff. He 
to Mary, “You're the finest decora- 
in the place.” He always said some- 
> like that when Mary was around, 
wore a slightly punchy look until 
went away. Paul was a noble gen- 
an, McGinty was convinced, but 
xed that sheer nobility was not so 
y starched. He never felt quite 
fortable with characters of tested 
1. He had another drink, a habit 
lly strange to him. The fights at the 
Iden were scheduled to begin, and 
went to the checkroom together. 
chose this moment for the fixing of 
air. “Great little girl,” Paul Keegan 
he best in the world,” McGinty 
. It always went like this. “You’ve 
a nice place, Paul. You’re doing 
swell.” 

’d be lying if I said things weren’t 
ti. You know I’m opening up another 
in a little while.” 

IcGinty said he’d heard. 

‘Il have to plug the other place,” 
Paul. “It’s going to be uptown a bit. 
have to give it all my time.” 

ou’ll find time, Paul. You always 
hings done.” 

I thought that you might like the job 
> manage this place here. People like 
, Barney. You know that. It’s worth 
/ hundred dollars every week to you.” 


ceGINTY feared something like this. 
He knew that Paul was being nice 
being big, and stretching his nobly 
dent heart as long as a city block. 
Ie looked at Paul. He said, “No, 
nks.” The way he said no, thanks, he 
ant no, thanks. “But it’s nice of you, 
, and things are not as fourteen- 
at as they might be, pal. Mary and I 
getting married soon, you know, but 
zuess the Sailor’s gonna pull us 
ough. The man is tough.” 
Paul made no further offers through 
| kindness of his heart. He said, “Best 
luck to the Sailor, Barney. How’s the 
in he’s going to fight?” 
‘Delaney? A pretty smart boy, Paul. 
’s been around. Nice boxer, but no 
neher. Sailor should eat the guy.” 
| ‘Eat him?” 
)A slip of the tongue,” McGinty said. 
he Sailor will eat anything, regardless 
race, color or creed. He’s a sporting 
er. He bit a guy’s ear in Boston. 
iMokit, Paul—” Mention of the Sailor’s 
petite reminded McGinty of further 
flebtedness. Being an indulgent man- 
@2r, he had permitted his heavyweight 
be fed the two-dollar lunches at the 
dnight Club—special rations of rare 
sats and spinach for the Sailor, but 
Pictly no sweets, except a cup of cus- 
d now and then, a little ice cream, a 
ocolate bar. ‘What do I owe you for 
= Sailor’s meals, Paul?” | 
‘That’s all right, Barney. See me after 
2 fight.” The implication was that Mc- 
nty had no scratch. It was a state of 
nd he wished to leave with no one 
er than Mary, and certainly not with 
ul, who used to have a bank account 
twenty bucks a week. He drew the 
dollars from his pocket. “I meant to 
eak to you before. How much?” 
“Oh—oh, let me see. Maybe twenty- 
ve, twenty-six—say twenty-five, Bar- 
»y. No rush about the thing at all.” 
\ McGinty saw his fifty dollars cut in 
lf. He hoped the Sailor enjoyed the 
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meals. It would be all right if the Sailor 
won tonight, and, naturally, there was no 
doubt that he would win tonight. But 
just suppose—suppose he lost tonight! 

“Great guy, the Sailor. Nothing but 
the best,” McGinty said. “I’ll tell ya, 
Paul—lI’ll tell ya what I’ll do.” He 
flipped a nickel lightly in the air, then 
held it flat and covered on his hand. 
“For a gag,” he said. “It’s fifty bucks or 





on the house.” His careless smile said 
this would be the sporting thing to do, 
but his hand upon the nickel was wet 
with sudden swéat. 

Paul didn’t smile. 
“Tails. 

The nickel showed the buffalo. ‘Tails 
is right,” McGinty said. ‘“SSome day I’m 
gonna shoot a buffalo. I’m goin’ up to 
the zoo in the Bronx and shoot one in the 


He just said, 
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head.” He gave the fifty bucks to Paul. 

“You’d probably bring the buffalo 
home for ham and eggs. Or pawn him 
for his hide.” The voice was just in back 
of him. The voice belonged to Mary, no 
one else, and no doubt she had stood 
silent there while he lost the fifty bucks. 


Gliet 
,¥ a 


_ 


Their cab moved slowly in the rain, 
(Continued on page 38) 
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“For a gag," he said, “it's fifty bucks or on the house.” His hand was wet with sudden sweat 
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No poetic nonsense bothered Greg, who snatched the paper from her and wolfed through it with his eyes 


The Story Thus Far: 


ITTER enemies, in the little city of Wallis- 

port, Massachusetts, John Gabriel (whose 
machine-tool company is feverishly filling war 
orders) and Caleb Thatcher are in love with 
the same girl: Hope Shaler; and Hope is en- 
gaged to John. 

Because Caleb had fought on the Loyalist 
side in Spain, John believes that he is a dan- 
gerous ‘‘Red.” Bert Hendricks, a labor 
leader, comes to Wallisport. Caleb had served 
with him in Spain and gives him a warm wel- 
come; and when one of John Gabriel’s factory 


buildings is burned and John accuses Hendricks 
of incendiarism, Caleb helps him to make his 
getaway. Meanwhile, Natalie Gabriel 


(widow of John’s brother) has become infat- 
uated with a British industrial spy: Greg Ash- 
burn. From her, Ashburn is obtaining much 
valuable secret data.... 

Hendricks returns to Wallisport. Unable to 
find Caleb, he approaches Hope and implores 


her to ask Caleb to meet him in Boston, Then, 
knowing that the police are after him, he steals 
away, disappears. Hope delivers the mes- 
sage. Later, learning that John is on the point 
of calling in the G-men, she hurries to Boston, 
succeeds in finding Caleb (whom she warns). 
But Hendricks does not show up—before he 


can meet Caleb, he is drowned.... 


Rain Before Seven 


By John August 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. C. BEALL 


Bert Hendricks drowned? Caleb does not 
believe it. He feels sure that his friend has 
been murdered. And, interpreting something 
that Hendricks had said to Hope, he is cer- 
tain that he can name the murderer: a person 
named Heinemann. 

Caleb and Hendricks had served under 
Heinemann, in Spain. Heinemann, a Nazi 
member of the fifth column-in the Loyalist 
army, had betrayed his unit to the enemy. 
Many men, cruelly trapped, had died. Caleb 
and Hendricks had escaped, miraculously. 
Whereupon, Caleb and Hendricks had vowed 
that, some day, they would ‘get’? Heinemann. 
But, coming to America, Heinemann had 
somehow succeeded in bringing about the 
death of Hendricks... . 

Following a serious quarrel with Caleb—a 
quarrel in which Hope, who is present, takes 
Caleb’s side—John Gabriel goes to his home. 
Entering, he finds the house dark. Hearing 
someone in the library, he steps into the room, 
seizes the intruder—WWatalie! Natalie asserts 
that she, too, had heard someone in the room, 
and had come downstairs to investigate. 

John goes to a safe. In it, undisturbed, is 
a copy of some important “mobilization plans.” 
He turns to Natalie. “You saved it,’’ he says. 
Then Natalie faints. 


VII 


O ONE had counted how often 

Caleb had said, “Oh, damn the 

police!” This time there was sharp- 
ness in Hope’s voice when she answered, 
“If you don’t tell them anything, you 
can’t expect anything from them.” 

She was right—and she had been right 
oftener than he throughout these weeks. 
But when, this morning, he had tried to 
make Jim Dowdy believe that Bert had 
been murdered, it had been absolutely 
clear that he must not tell anything of 
what he knew. He had to make sure of 
the crucial day or two when there must 
be no sign anywhere that he suspected 
anything. So, naturally, Jim Dowdy had 
stood on what he knew. There was no 
mark on Bert’s body, there was water in 
his lungs—it was a drowning and there 
was no reason to suspect anything else. 
And Caleb, telling the union that he 
would put off the funeral for twenty- 
four hours more in the hope of locating 


relatives, had repulsively had anotht 
physician verify the findings. Nothin 
A drowned man—who had been mul 
dered. . . . That crucial day or two ¢ 
apparent ignorance might very well, f 
knew, serve the unseen antagonist é 
much as it served him. Or more. Thé 
risk had to be taken. ; 
“You’ve got to tell them everything, 
Hope said. “I know all the argument 
and I still say you’ve got to tell ther 
everything. At once—now—before ... 
Her voice trailed off. | 
But she was composed, and it wa 
amazing how, these last weeks, the ex} 
quisiteness of her features had becom} 
strength as well. Only a little more thai 
a month ago he had seen her lying o1 
the same scuffed couch she was sittin}|_ 
on now, and had told her with an incon } 
ceivable casualness that a tomboy hat). 
grown up into a beautiful woman. Ant) 
(Continued on page 30) 
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George H. Sisler 


HEN I was playing in the big 
leagues I never had any reason to 
kick about the way the scoring 
done but even then I realized that 
thing was wrong with the system. 
on, when I became manager of the 
ouis Browns, I was even more con- 
bd of it. I knew, for instance, that 
« Severeid, our catcher, was the best 
to have up there at the plate in the 
Ih, but if we rewarded him on the 
of his official batting record, he 
d have been about the worst paid 
on the squad. 
he situation was bad in this instance 
the faults of the scoring method 
most glaring during last year’s 
ld Series. Certainly a team like the 
York Yankees, winning the series 
bur straight games, ought to have a 
ded edge in the statistics. On the 
rary, the present system of com- 
g averages miserably failed to re- 
this difference. The powerhouse 
s had a batting average of .206 
jnst a mark hung up by the Cincin- 
| Reds of .203. Does this explain why 
| Yanks whipped the Reds so de- 
yely? The difference of three points 
€ averages would seem to indicate 
| the teams were evenly matched in 
ge Yet anybody who saw that 
s knows that the Reds were over- 
med by the heavy-hitting New 
kers. 
+ is obvious that a hitter who slams 
a home run with the bases loaded 
uld have a higher rating than a man 
» beats out a bunt with the bases 
dty. One day with the Browns, 
ny Williams, our edition of Babe 
ch, hit three home runs and drove in 
© Tuns. In the same game Herschel 
inett, a sub outfielder, had four sin- 
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latting Averages 
e Cockeyed 


s the ballplayer who cleans the bases rate a 
er batting average than one who barely beats 
abunt? George Sisler, former batting star, thinks 
the entire rating system should be changed 


gles in four times at bat, two of the 
infield scratch variety and none of them 
entering into the outcome of the game. 
According to the records, Bennett hit 
1.000 for the day and Williams, who won 
the game for us, had to be content with 
Pat 

Likewise, a runner who scores from 
first base on a double or one who goes 
from first to third on a single is of more 
offensive value to the club than a slow- 
footed individual who can’t get those 
extra bases. During one of my late 
years I hit .340 with the Boston Braves 
and appeared, on paper, to be a great 
success, but in reality I was about 
through. My legs had begun to go and 
I found I couldn’t get from first to third 
on a single, as I had easily done in the 
past. As an effective ballplayer I was 
about half as good as I had formerly 
been but you would never have known 
it from looking at the averages. 

In short, the present method of com- 
puting baseball batting averages is all 
cockeyed. It simply doesn’t give a just 
or fair or even sensible picture of the 
situation. 

There are literally hundreds of ex- 
amples every season tc bear this state- 
ment out. Take this one: In New York 
the bases are filled in the last half of 
the ninth, with the score tied at 4-4. 
Two are out and Mel Harder, the Cleve- 
land ace, is facing Joe DiMaggio, the 
hitting wonder. The crowd is tense in 
anticipation because this is the test of 
a true hitter. Spurning the first two of- 
ferings, DiMaggio swings lustily on the 
third and drives a sharp single into left, 
winning the game. 

The scene changes to Detroit where 
DiMaggio is facing Buck Newsom, the 

(Continued on page 52) 


Right: Joe DiMaggio, 
Yankee headliner. He 
would almostcertainly 
retain his supremacy 
under the author's ef- 
ficiency-rating system 


Left: Frank McCormick 
of the Reds, who hit 
.400 in the World Se- 
ries. His rating under 
Sisler's system would 
not be 1s impressive 
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These Our Rulers 


By John T. Flynn 


Lesson Number Two in practical politics: How to 
make a million dollars in ten easy years on an an- 


nual salary of $15,000. 


Long-suffering patience 


and uncomplaining co-operation are what it takes. 


Not from you, of course. 


N THE thirteenth day of April, 
C) 1933, there was great excitement 
at Clark and Randolph streets. 
Crowds were streaming into City Hall. 
Edward F. Kelly was being crowned as 
mayor to succeed the dead Tony Cer- 
mak. Only a few were admitted to the 
Council Chamber for the induction, But 
it was a gala event. It was a notable 
event in Chicago history—notable for 
the odd assortment of celebrities there, 
celebrities who would before long add 
strange and even tragic draperies to 
their fame. 
There were all the men who ruled that 
powerful machine which held—and 


Pay-off man for Chicago utili- 
ties was Junkman Moe Rosen- 
berg, who handed politicians, 
judges and other officials 
$500,000 in cash in two years 


From the taxpayers 


holds—Chicago in the hollow of its 
hands. There was Kelly, handsome, 
strong, capable—just,being made mayor 
—smiling, showing a trace of gravity 
over the somewhat less friendly demon- 
strations outside. There was Nash—old 
P. A.—titular boss, co-partner in what 
has come to be the Kelly-Nash machine 
—squat, broad-shouldered, past seventy. 
At the door, exercising discretion on who 
should be admitted to the great scene, 
was Moe Rosenberg—good old Moe!— 
boss of the Twenty-fourth Ward, the 
man who, with Tony Cermak, picked up 
the wreck of the Democratic party in 
Cook County when George Brennan 


County Clerk Robert Sweitzer 
was $400,000 short in his ac- 
counts because his office was 
a loan agency for politicians. 
He was tried and was acquitted 
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litical favoriies. 


died, bailed it out of debt and put it on 
the road to power. There was Bob 
Sweitzer—genial, dapper, popular Bob 
Sweitzer, twice Democratic candidate 
for mayor and one of the great chief- 
tains of the party. There was Frank V. 
Zintak, another one of the inner bund or 
ruling class. And there was old Bath- 
house John Coughlin and Hinky-Dink 
Mike Kenna—the Hink and the Bath— 
for almost fifty years lords of the Loop, 
rulers of the mighty First Ward. 

There was Jake Arvey, headman of 
the council, Number Three man or 
deputy assistant boss, smilingly manag- 
ing the proceedings. There was William 
J. Conners (Bottsie Conners), Big Chief 
of the Forty-second, and John J. Touhy, 
equally Big Chief of the Twenty- 
seventh Ward, yet to be tried on the 
Sanitary District charges. And Tom 
Courtney, the young state’s attorney, 
who would bring tears to Kelly’s eyes 
ere long. Here was the cast of char- 
acters in the big show that was about to 
open as the Kelly-Nash bus tuned up, 
took off the brakes that April morning 
and set off on its career. 

Before long there would be the darned- 
est, biggest “gittin’-up” day of skeletons 
—skeletons popping up out of various 
old closets to bedevil Mr. Kelly and 
Mr. Nash. And they are important to 
us because these skeletons help to an- 
swer the questions—who pays the bills? 
Where does the dough come from? 
What is it makes a machine possible? 

One of the first skeletons to pop up 
rose from that biggest of all skeleton 
closets, the Internal Revenue Bureau in 
Washington. It hit Moe Rosenberg. 
You’ve never heard of Moe—but if 
you'll take a look around your town you 
will probably find you have a little Moe 
of your own right there. 

Moe Rosenberg was just one. of the 
best fellows that ever lived. Any num- 
ber of people in Chicago have assured 
me that he “was just a hell of a swell 


William Harding Johnson, above, Chicago's superintendent 
of schools and storm center of the controversy over the prin- 
cipals' examinations that provided jobs for Kelly-Nash po- 
Johnson's recent re-election has started a 
new wave of indignation among Chicago's rebellious teachers 


_Itchy’s real career, for after this he be- 
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guy.” A fellow could go to Moe prac 
tically any time and put the bee on hin 
for a grand or two, or even ten grand i 
the need was great. Moe went arouni| 
always with a big roll of what Kelly’| 
lawyer called “‘frogskins.” And he woul 
peel off a healthy wad for anybody whi) 
was a “right guy.” In Chicago there art 
“right guys” and “wrong guys.” A righ) 
guy is a fellow who is in your ow! 
racket and plays the game straight) 
whether it is politics, dope or homicide| 
A wrong guy is one who can’t be trusted 
Personally, Moe was a junkman. Whict} 
was nothing against him socially—foi} 
right at this moment there’s a gentle-| 
man in Chicago who is nothing less) 
than a tycoon—Billy Skidmore—who is” 
a junkman. Billy Skidmore is good) 
enough to be indicted for owing the gov- 
ernment $300,000 in taxes—and Billy is. 
a junkman. Moe was personally a junk- 
man, but publicly boss of the Twenty-) 
fourth Ward. “But Moe wasn’t one to} 
draw ward lines,” a politician assured) 
me. “I seen Moe pass out $250 a pre- 
cinct to every precinct captain for a half) 
a dozen wards in a judicial election.” He 
was big-hearted like that—not the least’ 
provincial. } 

Moe was one of three brothers. His pa) 
was in the junk business before him and 
passed that enterprise on to Mike and 
Moe—brothers. There was another 
brother, Itchy—a fine man too. He was 
part of a gang that knocked over Eddie 
Loux, Western Electric inspector. Then 
he ran a black-and-tan joint in Cottage 
Grove Avenue known as the Ritz Carl- 
ton, until Judge Wilkerson put a padlock 
on it. This was all excellent training for |) 


came Morals Inspector of the Police De- 
partment. Fine boys, those Rosenbergs! 
Mike ran the junk yard, but Moe) 
knocked around a bit at first. He tried 
his hand at one thing and another—run~ 
ning a saloon for one thing, and arson 
(Continued on page 56) 
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LUCKIES FINER TOBACCO 
MEANS LESS NICOTINE 


Authoritative tests reveal that Luckies’ finer tobaccos 


contain less nicotine than any other leading brand! 


Here’s the natural result of buying 
finer, selected cigarette tobacco for 
Lucky Strike. The average nicotine 
content of Luckies, for over two years, 
has been 12% less than the average 
of the four other leading brands*- 


You see, each year we exhaustively 
analyze tobaccos before purchase. 
Thus our buyers can select the leaf 
that is rich and mellow, yet mild 
and low in nicotine content—then 


buy it up. 





less than any one of them. The result —a cigarette of finer, 


This fact is proven by authorita- rich and mellow tobaccos with a 
tive testsandconfirmed,fromtimeto naturally lower nicotine content. 


Have you tried a Lucky lately? 


time, by independent laboratories. 


With men who know tobacco best— it’s LUCKIES 2 TO I 






* NICOTINE CONTENT 
OF LEADING BRANDS 


From January 1938 through March 1940, Lucky 
Strike has had an average nicotine content 
of 2.02 parts per hundred—averaging 9.82% 
less nicotine content than Brand A; 21.09% 
less than Brand B; 15.48% less than Brand C: 
3.81% less than Brand D. 


Copyright 1940, The American Tobacco Compan: 
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“Great‘Brand’ . 







eae OR TENDERFOOT—wrangler 
or dude...everybody knows the Red 
Horse “brand”! 


From coast to coast, it identifies 
Mobilgas, America’s favorite gasoline! 


This modern motor fuel is packed 
with all the punch, power, and smooth 
mileage today’s fast-firing cars need. 

It’s made with all 8 great gasoline 
qualities...every one of them essential 
for clean, smooth firing... full, quiet 
power...good, all-round performance! 


You'll see what we mean when you 


- 


get a tankful of Mobilgas for your car. 


Visit your Mobilgas Dealer. Enjoy 
this exciting ‘‘Balanced Performance” : 


1. Quick starts despite cool engine. 

2. Fast warm-up—rapid acceleration. 

3. Freedom from vapor-lock—no stalls. 

4. Minimum crankcase oil dilution. 

5. High anti-knock value. 

6. Cleanliness—freedom from gum. 

7. Full, smooth power under all conditions. 

8. Long mileage—economical operation. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


AND AFFILIATES 
Magnolia Petroleum Co.—General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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ition that the mule was still useful. 
Old Blue was too accustomed to 
owing in big cotton fields and too con- 
ary to listen to reason, so, after de- 
oying a whole row of butter beans and 
ocking down tomato sticks, Uncle 
enry gave up and turned the mule 
ck to pasture. Blue didn’t die off un- 
the following winter but he did die 


If Giles had been a man of less un- 
rstanding, Uncle Henry knew that he, 
, would probably have died of a 
oken heart as soon as Ringo came 
o the lot. This humbug of bayou- 
mbling and neglecting the stock—that 
ade it easy. 

“Giles is all right,” Uncle Henry de- 
ded. “He ack mo’ like a mule den any 
an I ever knowed.” 


*R CHARLIE was not so tactful. B’r 
’ Charlie was the one-legged black- 
ith who was also the plantation’s 
eacher. His shop, not far from the 
arn, was a dull enough place to idle 
e time away, but with Ringo doing 
the heavy work in the lot and mules 
f in the field dragging plows, Uncle 
enry had to talk to somebody. 
“Set on de kaig,” the blacksmith of- 
red. “I figgered you’d do a heap er 
ttin’ over hyar, whilst Ringo feed de 
ck.” 
Uncle Henry sat. “Yeah,” he said. 
ingo handle de cawn basket and de 
mp handle real good. So I’m gonter 
t him learn. Den when I git ole and 
ove up, he be able to go right ahaid 
id de mules, good as me.” 
“When you gits ole and stove up?” 
’r Charlie repeated. 
“Yeah. I was bawn endurin’ de year 
de surrender, dey tells me. And one 
dese days—” 
“One er dese days, nothin’!” B’r 
harlie snorted. “You a daidhaid, right 
ow, and you know hit. Efn Giles 
a’n’t skeered er de Widow Duck, he’d 
rn you a-loose and run you up in de 
ills. He know Mis’ Duck is partial to 
ou, cause you a deacon in de church.” 
Being a deadhead was not a pleasant 
ture to contemplate and the lotman 
as never a one to contemplate un- 
leasant futures. As a matter of fact, 
le was beginning to feel capricious, 
yhat with no work to do and nothing to 
yorry about. “So,” he said now, as if 
e idea had been with him a long time, 
I’m fixin’ to take up preachin’.” 
'“Preachin’!” B’r Charlie exclaimed. 
har you gonter preach at?” 
“At de church. Ole Ship er Zion.” 
“Dat’s my church!” B’r Charlie 
houted. ‘“Ain’t nobody kin preach in 
at church onless I say.” 
“I figgered,” Uncle Henry blandly 
ointed out, “dat hit was de Lawd’s 
hurch.” 
With that he abruptly walked out, 
eaving B’r Charlie in complete mental 
isorganization. Back at the lot, Uncle 
enry saw that Ringo had placed the 
sroper amount of corn in the long 
roughs, had the hayrack filled and the 
oUMp running. He gave detailed instruc- 
ions on methods of getting the work 
lone. 
| “And you got to start fussin’ at Dave 
fuick as he git in de lot to make him 
scrape de sweat off’n ole Bug-Eye’s col- 
jar. Dave jest won’t scrape a collar efn 
you don’t fuss at him.” 
Ringo protested. “I don’t like to fuss 
At Dave. Whyn’t you stay hyar and 
uss?” 

“TI got to git up de bayou along about 
| egal Uncle Henry said airily, 
‘and speak wid a lady.” 

Assured that the mules would be 


} 
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cared for properly, Uncle Henry decided 
to go fishing. He dug a canful of worms 
and got his pole. 

“Hit ain’t de right season for fishin’,” 
Ringo warned him. “You jest might as 
well stay in de lot. You ain’t gonter 
ketch no fish.” 

“Didn’t say I want to ketch a fish,” 
snorted Uncle Henry. “I say I was fixin’ 
to go fishin’. I’m ’way behind wid my 
fishin’ and I’m fixin’ to ketch up.” 

At the bayou bank, Uncle Henry 
found a comfortable seat next to an old 
willow tree. He unwound the line, 
adjusted the cork, threaded a worm on 
the hook and threw it into the water. 

The afternoon sun was warm and 
pleasant, the sluggish flow of the bayou 
soothing. 

After a while, he chuckled softly to 
himself. “I be dog!” he exclaimed. ‘Dat 
sho was nice er Giles to put dat bayou- 
wawkin’ humbug on me. And den I 
turned right around and tole Ringo 
I couldn’t be at de lot at sundown, on 
account er I was gonter bayou-wawk a 











"They're celebrating the fiscal New Year!" 


“T bet dey would. And I bet I’m gonter 
ax some lady to do jest dat for me.” 
The decision brought gaiety to his 
soul. It had been a long time since any 
woman had done anything for him, but 
this was a mighty fine fish. "Uncle Henry 
began to sing, in a cracked voice: 


“Gonter roll my britches up-a to my 
knees 
And wade up de bayou, far as I please. 
Cause hit’s oh me and hit’s oh my, 
Gonter wawk up de bayou ’fore I die.” 


He shouldered his pole and started 
up the path. A feeling of complete lack 
of responsibility came over him. 

He laughed to himself. ‘Hod-do- 
mighty!” he exclaimed. “I’m de he- 
coon er de camp and I’m fixin’ to git 
about!” 

He was strolling happily past the 
Widow Duck’s cabin when he was halted 
by an enraged yell from B’r Charlie. 

“Dar he go, now! I’m tellin’ you, 
he fixin’ to go lyin’ on de church!” 
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lady.” He slapped his leg. “I bet dat 
was a humbug!” 

The idea amused him until he recalled 
his conversation with B’r Charlie. “I bet 
I put a humbug off on him, too,” he 
laughed. ‘Me, fixin’ to preach!” The 
idea was ridiculous. “I kin out-tawk 
any deacon dat ever hit de church, but 
I couldn’t preach a tex’ efn I had to.” 


Boe contemplation was inter- 
rupted by a sudden bobbing of the 
cork and before Uncle Henry could ad- 
just himself to the idea of a nibble, the 
cork described a wide arc on the water 
and went down. Uncle Henry yanked. 

A four-pound yellow-bellied catfish 
landed on the bank. If Uncle Henry was 
surprised by the off-season catch, he 
did not show it. He caught the fish by 
the head, expertly putting the dagger- 
like fins between the proper fingers and 
removed the hook. He spent a long, 
comfortable afternoon. 

It was nearly sundown when Uncle 
Henry stopped fishing and picked up his 
catch. It was a handsome fish, long- 
bodied and fat. “I bet,” Uncle Henry 
speculated, “dat hit’s a heap er ladies 
along dis hyar bayou would be glad to 
fry dis fish for my supper.” He chuckled. 


“You Henry!” The Widow Duck’s 
voice had the sound of authority. 

“Yas’m, Mis’ Duck,” Uncle Henry re- 
plied. ° 

The Widow Duck was on her porch 
and B’r Charlie was sitting on the step. 

“What dis tawk-tawk B’r Charlie 
givin’ me?” 

“B’r Charlie li’ble to give you any 
kind er tawk,” Uncle Henry answered 
evasively. 

“He claim you’s fixin’ 
preachin’ over at Ole Ship.” 

Brought to his attention again, Uncle 
Henry thought it an even pleasanter 
idea. 

“Well,” he admitted, ‘I’m got me a 
tex’ in my mind I’m fixin’ to preach 
about.” 

“You ain’t got nothin’!” B’r Charlie 
exploded. 

“Hit’s about what happen to a one- 
laigged man on de Rizzy-riction Day,” 
Uncle Henry explained. “Now you take 
a two-laigged man—”’ 

“Dat ain’t no tex’,’ B’r Charlie 
snorted. ‘De Book say all de bones 
gonter rise and march, bone to bone.” 

“Hit’s a-fack,” the Widow Duck 
agreed. “De Book say jest dat and hit 
ain’t no tex’. De Book say, ‘Come a day 
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and time, de bones will rise among de 
righteous and march to glory.’”’ 

“Righteous bones, yas,’ Uncle Henry 
pointed out. “But what about de sin- 
ful bones? B’r Charlie was a sinner 
when he lost his yuther laig.” 

“T wa’n’t neither no sinner,” 
Charlie denied. 

“T never did b’lieve dat lie about a 
mule kickin’ dat laig off,” Uncle Henry 
put in. “Yo’ laig was broke off below de 
knee and no mule don’t kick dat low. 
Efn a mule kick you, he’d ’a’ got you 
up close to de hip.” 

“Hit’s a lie,” the preacher insisted. 

“Henry know a heap about mules,” 
the Widow Duck said. 

“And a heap about mens,” Uncle 
Henry added. “I bet dat laig got shot 
off in a sinful gamblin’ game. I bet 
Charlie was gamblin’ wid spot cyards.” 

“A mule!” yelled B’r Charlie. “He 
kicked me!” 

Privately, the Widow Duck had long 
doubted the mule-kicking story, but out 
of respect for the office of pastor she 
had publicly accepted it for fear the 
truth would be less dignified. 

“Hit’s a pint,’ she admitted now, 
“but you had ought to git a better tex’ 
den Charlie’s yuther laig. Speak on, 
Henry.” 


B’r 


Uc HENRY had practically ex- 
hausted his stock of texts but his 
mind was working hard. He looked 
heavenward for an inspiration and 
found one. “Angels?” he suggested. 

“Angels ain’t no tex’,’ B’r Charlie 
challenged. “I preaches about angels 
in might’ nigh ev’y tex’ I got. Angels 
ain’t—” 

“Dey is,” Uncle Henry stated, “de 
way I’m fixin’ to preach about ’em.” 
How, he didn’t know, but he hoped to 
have an idea by the time it was de- 
manded of him. 

“How you fixin’ to preach about 
angels?” the Widow Duck wanted to 
know. 

Uncle Henry thought hard. Then, 
“What de angels do at night,” he said. 

“Dey shine de stars up,” B’r Charlie 
said. 

“Nawp.” Uncle Henry shook his head. 
“Dey shine de stars in de daytime. Dey 
sleeps at night.” 

“Yep,” the Widow Duck agreed, ‘‘dey 
would do jest dat. Shine up de stars all 
day long and den sleep at night.” 

“Sho,” B’r Charlie nodded. “I knowed 
dat. Angels don’t ramble about at night. 
Dey sleeps.” 

“Whar bouts?” 
manded. 

“In heaven.” 

“Whar "bouts in heaven?” 

B’r Charlie looked appealingly to the 
Widow Duck. None too certain, her- 
self, she suggested that angels might 
have fine beds to sleep in. “But de 
Book don’t say,” she admitted. 

“Dat’s my tex’,”’ Uncle Henry an- 
nounced. “My tex’ gonter be about do 
de angels sleep in de bed at night, or 
do dey fold up dey wings and roost on 
a cloud. Hit’s a question, souls. Amen.” 

The Widow Duck was impressed. The 
preacher was flabbergasted. Uncle 
Henry bowed and grinned. “And now,” 
he told them, “I’m fixin’ to git up de 
bayou a piece.” 

Uncle Henry knew he would have no 
trouble finding a woman to cook the cat- 
fish. But of all the women on the 
bayou, he decided to go to Ringo’s wife, 
Carrie. Not that he particularly liked 
Carrie but he did want to hear how 
Ringo had got on with the mules. 

Carrie was none too friendly, but 
Uncle Henry brushed that aside. “Go 


Uncle Henry de- 
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*haid, brown-skin,”’ he told her. “Git 
me a nail and a hammer and dem wire- 
plyers, whilst I skin dis catfish. Maybe 
you don’t like a good bait er catfish?” 

“Sho, I likes catfish,’ Carrie said. 
“But—” 

“Don’t but me, gal,” Uncle Henry 
said. “Don’t Ringo like fish?” 

“Yeah, I reckon so,” Carrie admitted, 
“but you see—” 

“Yeah, I know,” Uncle Henry said. 
“Ringo learnin’ how to take keer de 
stock, now, on account er I’m gettin’ to 
be a daidhaid. But dat don’t make me 
mad at Ringo. Now git dat fire goin’ 
and git de skillet hotted up good.” 

Carrie went in the house while Uncle 
Henry cleaned the fish. When it was 
skinned, washed and sliced into cutlets, 
he took it to the kitchen. 

“Th’ow a handful er dat yaller cawn 
meal on de breadboa’d,” he said. ‘‘Ain’t 
never yit been no woman c’d roll a fish 
in meal to suit me. You got to give hit 
dat certain roll.” He proceeded to 
demonstrate, discussing the art as he 
worked. 

“Ringo ain’t comin’—” Carrie began, 
but Uncle Henry interrupted her. 
“Don’t tawk so much,” he said. “Hit’s 
bad luck to tawk over hot lard. I know 
Ringo ain’t comin’ ontwell late.” 

A man’s step sounded on the porch 
and a man’s voice said, “I swear, honey, 
I smells fish cookin’. Did you git out 
and ketch me one for supper?” The 
voice was not Ringo’s. It was Dave’s. 

“What you doin’ hyar, Dave?” de- 
manded Uncle Henry. 

“You axin’ me?” Dave answered, as 
he stepped into the kitchen. “I live 
hyar now. I thought I missed you at de 
barn. What you doin’ hyar?” 

“Did Ringo make you scrape de sweat 
off’n Bug-Eye’s collar?” Uncle Henry 
wanted to know. 

“Ringo ain’t been speakin’ wid me 
since I and Carrie divo’ced him off, last 
spring,’’ Dave told him. 

“And he didn’t make you scrape Bug- 
Eye’s collar?” 

“T bet I torgot to scrape dat collar,” 
Dave admitted ruefully. “You always 
reminds me and I bet hit slipped my 
mind.” 

“Dis batch er fish might’ nigh done,” 
Carrie interrupted. “Y’all set whilst I 
takes hit off and draps de rest in de 
skillet.” 


NCLE HENRY and Dave sat down 

at the kitchen table. Dave ate and 
talked. Uncle Henry ate and brooded. 
If Bug-Eye went to the field with a 
sweaty collar tomorrow a sore shoulder 
would probably result. 

“Ringo is a nice boy,” Dave was say- 
ing. “But he wa’n’t good enough for a 
fine gal like Carrie. So I and Carrie 
hauled off and div’oced him. Didn’t us, 
baby?” 

“You ain’t jest sayin’ hit,” grinned 
Carrie. 

“Bug-Eye is a special friend er mine,” 
Uncle Henry said. “And I don’t like for 
my special friends to git a sore shoul- 
der.” 

“T’ll scrape dat collar off in de 
mawnin’,”’ Dave promised. 

“Nawp,” said Uncle Henry. “You'll 
forgit. You go scrape hit off, tonight.” 

Carrie looked first at Uncle Henry 
and then to her husband. Her eyes 
rolled and her mouth tightened. “Dave 
don’t wawk about at night,” she said. 

“Jest to de barn,’’ Uncle Henry said. 

“Dave don’t wawk about at night,” 
Carrie repeated firmly. “Not to de barn 
and not nowhars else. He tole me he 


wouldn’t wawk at night and dat’s how . 


come I married up wid him.” 

“Hit ain’t no harm in goin’ to de 
barn,” Dave protested. 

“No harm stayin’ in de house, too,” 
Carrie assured him, ‘and you’s fixin’ to 
stay in de house.” 

Uncle Henry discreetly stayed out of 







































the controversy. Had it been a pair 
mules, he would have known exac 
what to do about it. But people we! 
funny. A man never could tell what — 


do when two people started arguing ar § | 
going on. 
Presently, Uncle Henry came to a dij 9 \ 
cision. He, himself, might be a dead § | 
head and responsibility for the mul) }# 
might belong to Ringo, but even an o §« 
deadhead owed it to a good friend lil § | 
Bug-Eye to scrape his collar for hir }# 
With a word of thanks, Uncle Hens ¥« 
left. i 
4 
ALONG the moonlit bayou path ft 
tried to capture a sense of usefulne) §« 
but the best he could do was to reca §/ 
the fact that the old deadhead, Blu}, 
had lasted only a few months longi §/ 
than the others. And with that realizz 
tion, all of his exuberance and irrespor ( 
sibility left him. The peace of tt 
afternoon was gone and the whimsici§ * 
humor with which he had plagued By» 
Charlie had seeped out of his soul. # 
By the time he reached the barn, F/¥y 


felt almost too feeble to scrape Bug 
Eye’s collar. He stopped in the midd/ 
of the road trying to decide whether 
turn to the left and work on the sweat 
collar or turn to the right and go to h 
cabin and lie down. 

As it happened, Giles made the de 
cision for him. “You Henry!” the fore 
man roared. “You come hyar! Whe 
you been at? I been huntin’ for you. 

The gimp went out of Uncle Henry 
back and the shuffle left his feet. He pi 
both hands on top of the lot gate an 
sprang over it. ‘Comin’, Mist’ Giles,” h 
called. He knew instinctively what th 
trouble was. Old Sadie was having on) 
of her chronic bellyaches. As he passe 
the gear room, he snatched up th 
drench bottle and the liniment. 

He found the foreman and Ring) 
struggling with the sick mule, trying t 
make her walk close enough to a cros 
beam to get a hackamore line over ij 

“Step up, Sadie,” Uncle Henry sai 
softly, slapping the mule’s rump; an 
Sadie moved docilely forward. ‘“Pite 
dat rope over de beam and h’ist he 
haid,” he continued. 

The old lotman worked the long nec! 
of the bottle into Sadie’s mouth an 
poured a quart of salts solution dowi| 
her gullet. “Now, Ringo,” he instructed) 
“you take and rub her belly wid da 
liniment, whilst I tie up her tongue 
palate.” He twisted a knot of hair be 
tween the mule’s ears, spat upon thi 
knot and then gave it, a short jerk 
“Now, dat’ll fix you up,” he concluded 
“Turn her a-loose, Giles.” . 

The foreman released the hacka_ | 
more. “I swear!” he exclaimed. “I waif 
jokin’ dis mawnin’ when I ’cused you e}) 
wawkin’ de bayou, and den I turns mj 
back and I be doggone efn dat ain’t jes’ 
what you’s doin’!” 

“I was steppin’ about a little,” Uncle 
Henry admitted. | 

Giles was not joking. ‘You kin jes 
quit steppin’ about,” he said. “Hyar | 
figgered I was sendin’ a man to he’p you) 
cause you was gittin’ too old, and you 
you ole goat, was jest gittin’ yo’ seconc) 
wind. But when you gits so you’c 
druther wawk de bayou den to ’tend tc 
business, I’m gonter run you off and gil) 
me somebody else. Onderstand?” 

“Yassuh,” Uncle Henry said meekly 

After the foreman left, Ringo fol-) 
lowed Uncle Henry to the gear room. “] 
knowed how to drench her,” Ringe 
apologized, “but ole Sadie wouldn’l) 
budge. Fust, I tawked to her, den ])) 
begged her and den I cussed her.” 

“Sadie won’t do nothin’ for you,” ex- 
plained the old man, “onless she likes 
you good. She just ain’t been acquainted 
wid you long enough.” i! 

In the gear room they found Dave) 
scraping Bug-Eye’s collar free of sweat 
and grime. Dave grinned sheepishly. “I 


| 
jest made up my mind,” he explained, 
“)\qat I’d druther have Carrie fussin’ at 
“Ine fo goin’ out at night, den havin’ 
“Giles fuss at me for lettin’ my mule git 
ha sore shoulder.” 
@| “Carrie kin fuss purty good,” Ringo 

recalled amiably. ‘You ain’t never 
4‘ hyared her git strung out, real good.” 
te] “And you,” Dave told him, “ain’t 
ll! hever hyared Giles cuss when a mule 
\’bome in wid a sore shoulder.” 
il Uncle Henry inspected the collar 
“when Dave was finished. Then he 
{€ brossed the road to his house. B’r Char- 

| ie was waiting for him. 

| “Henry,” the preacher almost pleaded, 
Nd didn’t git my laig shot off in no 
lsamblin’ game, like you said. But I did 
git hit shot off in sin. My Book say I 
\z0t to confess my sin befo’ mankind, 


; and I’m confessin’ hit to you.” 
li 


ji 


> i ONFESS on,” said Uncle Henry 
. with more patience than interest. 
i} “J was at a man’s house,” the preacher 
if-ontinued. “Hit was when I was a sin- 
her. And I was at dis man’s house, 
l4-sinnin’. And den, dis man comed in 
Bion me and I run out de do’. But ’bout 
le time I got to de gate, dis man th’owed 
‘his britch-loader on me and shot me 
(in de laig. And de doctor had to cut 
1Mhit off.” B’r Charlie’s recital had been 
accompanied by violent dramatic ges- 
‘tures, and as he finished he was almost 
winded. “But don’t tell de Widow Duck. 
li She wouldn’t like to know dat about 
her pastor.” 
} Uncle Henry studied his mind for a 
| 
| 








inute. Then, “Did you drap dem 
hickens when de buckshot hit you?” he 
asked. 
| “Sho, I drapped ’em,” B'’r Charlie 
lanswered before he realized what he 
i 


" 


as saying. He tried to deny it a mo- 

ment later, but Uncle Henry held him 

}to it and the preacher finally admitted 

l(*he had received his infirmity through 
i hicken-stealing. 

“I might not say nothin’ ’bout hit,” 

1 | nele Henry promised. “And den I 





"I hate to bother you, Mr. Grigsby—but it's about that raise again!" 
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might. I’ll study hit over in my mind.” 

When B’r Charlie left, Uncle Henry 
chuckled, “He called me a daidhaid 
and it ain’t good to call me dat when 
TI ain't.” 

He entered his cabin and went to bed. 
But the events of the night were not 
over. Just as he was about to drop off 
to sleep, he heard a scratching at his 
window. “Who dat?” he called. 

“Hit’s me. Duckie Miller.” 

“What you doin’ at my window, 
Widow Duck?” he demanded. “You, a 
senior usher in de church, scratchin’ at 
my window at night! Woman, I’s a 
deacon. Not a hyppercrit!” 

“Aw, you ole goat!” the Widow Duck 
snapped. “Stop dat kind er tawk and 
speak sense.” 

“Dat’s all I speaks,” the lotman said 
shortly. “And you?” 

“Well,” the Widow Duck confessed, 
“when I went to bed, I got to studdin’ 
my mind about dem angels.” 

“What about de angels?” 

“IT was studdin’ ’bout efn dey goes to 
bed at night or went to roost on a cloud. 
I jest laid dar, and studied and studied. 
Some time hit seem like dey’d lay down 
on a fine white bed, and fold dey hands 
and sleep; and den some time hit seem 
like dey’d scrunch up on a cloud and 
fold dey wings. I couldn’t git to sleep.” 

“Humph!” Uncle Henry snorted. 
“How do I know how angels sleep?” 

“But you said—” the Widow Duck 
began. 

“TJ don’t know nothin’ ’bout angels,” 
Uncle Henry grumbled. “All I know is 
mules. Some mules lay down and sleep, 
and some of ’em stand up and sleep. 
And I reckon angels got as much sense 
about dey sleepin’ as a mule. I reckon 
dey sleeps to suit deyse’ves. I bet mule- 
angels do, anyhow. And if men-angels 
don’t know how to sleep, dey kin watch 
de mule-angels and learn. Hit’s plenty 
er good mule-angels. Ole Deemus went 
up last summer, and ole Blue drapped 
off in de winter. Now, go ’haid and let 
me be. I got to be in de lot befo’ sunup.” 
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all the strain and fear that overshad- 
owed the spring that should have been 
the spring of her flowering had been en- 
tirely of his inflicting. 

He said, “Hope, go on home. Don’t 
see me any more, don’t phone me, don’t 
think about me. Begin to repair some 
of the damage I’ve done you.” 

Blue eyes held his. “You’ve got your 
choice, Caleb. You can let me go on 
with this, or you can shut me out of it. If 
you do, you'll just convince me that 
you're lying when you say you're in no 
danger.” 

At any cost he had to head her away 
from that idea. “Whatever brought 
Heinemann to Wallisport, the one sure 
thing is that he’s far away now.” 

“Then let’s get to work.” She came to 
stand beside him, so close that her 
shoulder softly touched his. She made 
it worse by taking his hand. “Nothing 
counts except that Bert was killed.” 
Mercifully she dropped his hand to pick 
up, from the array of Bert’s possessions 
on his desk, the snapshot they had dis- 
cussed so fruitlessly. A pertly pretty 
blonde in a bathing suit, laughing over 
her shoulder. She might be a sister—if 
Bert had a sister—or a fiancée, or a 
pickup. “You've got to tell the police, if 
only to follow this up,” she said. 

“Not yet. There’s just one chance— 
I’ve got to go it alone for a day or two. 
If I don’t seem suspicious, whoever is 
looking on will—” 

“Yes. You haven’t admitted that be- 
fore.” 

“Of course there’s someone. If Heine- 
mann was here, he came to see someone. 
If he’s gone away, he’s left someone to 
keep an open and desperate eye busy.” 

Scornfully, ‘So you’re as safe as you 
would be anywhere!” 


HAT was precisely the idea he must 

root out. “You see, the man is a Nazi 
agent—a spy. He dare not let himself 
be known. The whole cumbersome thing 
hinged on that—he had to maneuver 
somebody else into putting Bert away. 
Maybe he originally intended something 
at the Gabriel mills, but he gave it up 
when he found Bert here and tried to 
frame him so the mills would get him. 
That was the whole idea—to make it 
look as if Bert had set that fire, so that 
Bert would be taken care of.” 

“In the end he didn’t maneuver some- 
one else into getting Bert.” 

Glibly, ‘““‘That makes me safer still— 
he won’t dare take another chance... . 
It all comes back to the night of the fire. 
He must have been here then—or just 
before. That’s what I’ve got to work on.” 

“So you've got to tell the police every- 
thing.” 

“Why not tell Greg Ashburn?” Sur- 
prise came to her face, then urgent de- 
nial. “I’d stake my soul he’s a British 
intelligence man. It may even be that 
Heinemann came here on Greg’s trail— 
counterespionage. Maybe not. “ut it’s 
Greg’s job to find out things—maybe he 
can find this blonde for me, maybe he 
can find Heinemann. If he’s what I 
think, he’d be glad to try.” 

Her hands fastened on his arm. 
“Whatever you do, don’t say a word to 
Greg Ashburn! He isn’t—Caleb, don’t 
let him know anything at all.” 

“Sure, you don’t like him. But we’ve 
passed the place where that can count.” 

“Don’t say a word to him!” 

Her intensity was irrational, resting 
on Greg’s unwelcome advances, and he 
did not intend to yield to it. “It’s tell 
Greg or tell John Gabriel,” he said 
calmly. 

“Why not tell the people who ought to 
know and can do something?” 
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Continued from page 22 


“That would be the FBI. How would 
I tell a G-man—what would I tell him? 
He’d think I was drunk, coked up or 
crazy! Who are we? Just a couple of 
people with a story no one could pos- 
sibly believe. A story like somebody’s 
nightmare.” 

“All right,’ she said gravely, ‘we'll 
tell John.” 


HREE minutes in Gabriel’s chro- 

mium and red-leather office at the 
mills was enough to make clear that 
nothing could be accomplished. Caleb 
was detached enough to realize how pre- 
posterous the story sounded, to find no 
blame for John’s unshakable disbelief. 
It was so fantastic that it sounded like a 
silly, futile lie, even to him, who would 
have to go out from here and do the 
job alone. He had no blame for John’s 
skepticism. But he was getting angrier 
at John’s quadrupled anger and at some 
mysterious triumph that glistened in 
him. 

But he kept at it, laboring his simple 
points. And Hope sat with her toes to- 
gether and her hands folded in her lap, 
putting in a word now and then but only 


pect that he may have agents in your 
works, this minute?” 

No point to it. Gabriel just sat be- 
hind his beautiful desk and looked bale- 
ful. “Precisely what is it you want of 
me?” 

Caleb drew a deep breath but Hope 
said, “You were going to call the gov- 
ernment in. It was silly then. Now that 
Bert has been killed it isn’t silly. We 
think you’d better.” 

The suggestion released something 
behind Gabriel’s stubbornness. “If I had 
called the government in then, I might 
have got somewhere!” He loosed an ac- 
cusation at Hope. “You wouldn’t let 
me! You were protecting your damned 
jailbird—” 

Caleb was moving forward, but Hope 
said, “Caleb!” and he stopped. She 
stood up and came forward, quiet and 
sure, to stand before Gabriel. ‘““You have 
fixed ideas, John. Remember, I advised 
you to consider other explanations. 
We’ve got the right one now. You see, 
it wasn’t Bert that set fire to your build- 
ing- It wasn’t Caleb. They weren’t con- 
spiring against you. It was exactly the 
other way. There was a plot but it was 








“You should have seen the garden in 
the spring before it got away from us” 











CHARLES PEARSON 





making Gabriel more stupidly obstinate. 
And Gabriel’s odd satisfaction steadily 
increased. 

But he kept himself in hand with what 
seemed to him an admirable evenness 
of temper. “You see spies so facilely 
where they don’t exist, Gabriel, I’d think 
you’d see a real one when he’s pointed 
out. You’ve started so many phantoms 
who were supposed to be plotting 
against you, I’d think you would recog- 
nize a real plot when it proves you fell 
for it... . God knows what this Nazi was 
doing in Wallisport to begin with. I’d 
suppose you’d leap to the conclusion 
that he was trying to sabotage your mill, 
which was making machines that make 
munitions that could be used against 
his country. Very likely he was. But he 
found Hendricks here—and for his own 
sake, Hendricks came first. He couldn’t 
act against him directly—” 

“But you claim he did.” 

“That was—afterward. ... What did 
he do? He had your building fired— 
pretty carelessly, conspicuously care- 
lessly. That was so you’d get rid of 
Hendricks—which you immediately 
tried to do. Doesn’t that make you sus- 





against Bert, and it used you—you were 
a setup. So now you've got your 
chance. You can stop everything for- 
ever. Just be sensible, just use your 
head, just be a little more than twelve 
years old.” 


ALEB could not stand her pleading 

with this incompetent, but restrained 
his protest. But Gabriel turned away 
from her, to him. ‘‘You’ve played on her 
as a musician plays on a violin. You’ve 
deluded her out of her loyaltv out of 
her dignity and responsibility, out of 
her good sense. You’ve systematically 
used her for your own purposes. And”— 
the harsh voice shook—‘“that she was 
engaged to be married meant nothing to 
you. You’ve made love to her.” He 
glared at Caleb, momentarily voiceless, 
then shot his absurd question, “Haven’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” Caleb said. 

More furiously still, ““You’re in love 
with her!” 

“SViESe, 

Hope’s quiet bearing did not change 
at all. But Gabriel released a sigh that 
was charged with satisfaction, and the 





triumph he had been half repressing all | 
along now spread over his face. He was. 
easy, assured; he was enjoying himself. 
“T always underestimate you, Thatcher. 
I wanted to see how far your effrontery 
would carry you.’”’ He turned back to 
Hope. ‘Are you too infatuated to see 
that he must be in a desperate corner 
in order to try a bluff like this? Why, 
yes, I’ve intended to call in the FBI. 
You stopped me once but no one could 
stop me after last night. If you want 
Thatcher to make love to you some 
more, that’s too bad—he won’t be able 
to.” 

An intended drama must have failed. 
Gabriel had obviously expected some 
sensation; he waited for some expres- 
sion of consternation, perhaps some 
plea. When none came, annoyance tar- 
nished his triumph, and he was goaded 
to say, “The bluff doesn’t work, 
Thatcher. What we’ll get the govern- 
ment to find out is who was at my house 
last night.” 

Someone at Castle Gabriel last night? 
Instantly Caleb began to analyze the 
information. Wait! This could be— - 

But Hope had analyzed it too. “Is 
there some notion Caleb was?” she said. | 

A smug shrewdness blended with his © 
pleasure. “I was forced to take back one 
premature accusation. I don’t know. | 
We'll ask the FBI.” 

“Well, he wasn’t. He was with me.” | 

So now there was one more kind of 
fool Gabriel could become, a vicious 
fool. ‘“You’ve had to lie for him a lot. 
Are you willing to say he was with you 
all night?” 

“No,” Hope said. “But if that’s what 
you mean, why, he was with me quite 
long enough. What time are you inter- 
ested in?” 

The fool was exulting. “Let’s make it — 
as hard as we can.” 


“HE WAS with me up till about two 

o’clock. And, yes, John, an awful 
lot could happen between eight o’clock — 
and two. Out there in the darkness, by — 
the sea, away from everyone. Why, | 
maybe we’ve been lovers all along, | 
maybe we—” 

“Maybe it would be a pleasure to 
wring his neck,’ Caleb said, “but I~ 
haven’t got time. . . . Does this mean 
that somebody broke into your house?” 

“T’ll let your lawyer ask that.” 

Remember he wasn’t a responsible 
adult, remember the fool was also a 
child! “Then that would be—the answer 
to everything. The man who set fire to 
your factory. The man who killed Bert. 
The man we want to find. What did he 
do? What did he want? What did he © 
come for?” 

“That’s between me and the United 
States government.” That was with the © 
same juvenile canniness, and Gabriel 
was being the man who had the answers. 
But it couldn’t last—he had to let his 
enormous jubilation free. “You were 
certain to dig your own grave in the end! 
The bluff would break down somewhere, 
the great intelligence would slip up, the 
man who can use women for his own. 
purposes was bound to make a mis- 
step before he was done. I’ve got you 
now!” 

“Then for heaven’s sake, get the gov- 
ernment in!” If a fool was all you had 
to work with, then you must make folly 
serve your purposes. “Get them in fast! 
Tell them I broke into your house last 
night. If you can’t see your own inter- 
ests, do what you can to ruin mine. But 
get started!” He turned to Hope. 
“That’s all a damned fool can do for us. 
Let’s go.” 

“You go,’ Hope said. “T’ll see you 
































AVE YOU READ your life insurance policies 
_arefully—recently? 


If not, we urge you to do so, before another day 
joes by. Examine each policy you own and, when 
you come to the part about method of final settle- 

nent, ask yourself this important question: 














| 

4 “Have I chosen the method of payment, available 
ae my policy, which will be best suited to my own 
eeds and those of my family?” 


Most Ordinary policies, as you know, offer a 
*hoice of several methods of payment. In the first 
lace, the amount due may be paid to your benefi- 
select one of the other methods, commonly known 
as “optional modes of settlement.” 


_ These options or choices can be divided into 
hree types: 


Type 1. Interest Payments. The life insurance 
ompany retains the amount due under your pol- 
cy and pays interest on this sum either for a 
umber of years agreed upon, or for as long as the 
person to whom it is payable may live. At the end 
of this period, the principal itself is payable in one 
sum, to whomever has been named to receive it. 


Type 2. Instalment Payments. The company pays 
from the amount due under your policy, and the 
interest earnings thereon, stated sums in equal 
instalments for a specified number of years agreed 
upon. At the end of the instalment period, the 
| 
; 
: 


_. 
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principal will have been used up. Most policies 
contain a table showing the amount of instalments 
payable over various periods of time. 


Type 3. Life Annuity Income. The company re- 
tains the amount due under your policy, and pays 
a life income to your beneficiary. 


There are several forms of life annuity income 
settlement. Some of them provide for additional 
payments if the person receiving life income dies 
before such payments total a certain amount, or 
before they have been received for a certain length 
of time. The amount of income is determined by 
several factors, including the age of the beneficiary 
at the time payments begin, and the form of set- 
tlement which is selected. 

In your policy, if it is not a very old one, you 
will probably find tables illustrating the benefits 
obtainable under one or more of the life annuity 
income methods of settlement. 


The entire amount due under your policy need 
not be placed under any one option. Part of the 
amount due can be paid in a lump sum, and the 
balance left with the company under one or more 
of the options. The income is payable, at your se- 
lection, either annually, semi-annually, quarterly, 
or monthly, provided only that each payment is 
at least $10. 

The use of “optional modes of settlement” is not 
restricted to payments to your beneficiary. Under 
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certain conditions, they may also be applied to 
payments which may become due to yourself in 
accordance with the provisions of your policy and 
in final settlement thereof. 


Your Metropolitan agent will gladly help and 
advise you in determining which of the methods 
available under most Metropolitan Ordinary life 
insurance policies seem best suited to your needs 
and to those of your beneficiaries. 


COPYRIGHT 1940—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


This is Number 27 in a series of advertisements designed 
to give the public a clearer understanding of how a life 
insurance company operates. In Canada the privileges 
outlined in this advertisement must be exercised in con- 
formity with the laws concerning the rights of bene- 
ficiaries in the various Provinces. Copies of preceding 
advertisements in this series will be mailed wpon request. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ey 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, pRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 


Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair and ai the 
Golden Gate International Exposition in San Francisco. 






































New built-in 
American 


» eae a | 
A\S i ROM THE LABORATORIES Of the world’s greate 


x v spectacular inventions so sweeping in importé 
\w> . \\) new and different that they begin a new eta o: 
oo enjoyment in your home. 


\ In Radio... a New Kind of Overseas Wave-Band, never le 


e radio before, makes foreign reception 500% stronger and 


x5 of radio engineers, Philco for 1941 bring 


; @ 
\\ \\) capitals of Europe as much a part of your daily radio fare} 
e favorite chain programs or local stations. It’s brand-new . ,| 
tional .. . and only Philco has it! 


\§ increases selectivity by more than 2 to 1. A new Built-In A 

"2) and Overseas Aerial System gives you far greater sensitivity 0) 

J} wave and standard reception, all without aerial or ground 
just plug in anywhere and play! 


*PHILCO 280X, Only $6.95 Down. **PHILCO 608P, Only $12.95 | 
Any 1941 PHILCO is yours on easiest monthly terms. 





science, reduces noise by 5 to 1, reduces “‘cross talk’’ by 20 1— 


We e A brand-new circuit, dreamed of but never before achieved |§ 


ae 


| 


5 times easier to tune! In these stirring, historic times, it mi 


| 
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fo-Phonographs . .. Philco engineers present the first basic 
ment in record reproduction since the invention of the phono- 
The amazing Philco Photo-Electric Radio-Phonograph trans- 
nd on a beam of light . . . reproduces records through the 
ms of a floating jewel on a photo-electric cell! 


; 


dles to Change .. . in average normal use the floating jewel 
Philco Photo-Electric Phonograph lasts for 30,000 to 40,000 
s—8 to 10 years of use! Records Last Ten Times Longer... 
= hoarding your precious records! Play them, now, as much 
Himes without fear of wear. And, for the first time, you hear 
beauty of every record. Needle talk and surface noise no 
Mar its purity. The most glorious record tone in history! 


ew Philco Tilt-Front Cabinet brings you new beauty and 
fence. Plenty of room on the solid top for decorations. No 
y lid and no dark, awkward, unsightly compartments. 


new 1941 Philco Radios and Radio-Phonographs from $9.95 
4, now on display at your nearest Philco dealer. 





r Europe, direct, in your car! Philco Auto Radio Model AR9 brings you 
clear, strong, enjoyabje short-wave reception. Only $4.95 Down. 
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“T sell Men— 


and I am sold on MUM!” 


‘*Perspiration odor is just about job 
suicide,’’ says Mr. Karl M. Wehinger, 
President of Wehinger Service Inc., 
New York City. 


“VE HAD a lot of experience with men 
I and jobs,” says Mr. Wehinger, through 
whose firm industry engages thousands 
of employees and executives. “And it’s in- 
credible how often an active, intelligent 
citizen will let a fault like perspiration odor 
come between him and his future. 
“Too many men trust their morning 
shower alone to keep them acceptable— 
socially and in business—the entire day. 


“The tragedy is that a man can offend 
and never know he’s guilty. He’s avoided 
—penalized—and never knows why. That’s 
why I play safe with Mum. It’s a good 
habit and good business for any man!” 


* * * 


That’s sound advice for success—and thou- 
sands of men are following it. For Mum is 


quick and easy. A dab under each arm 
after your shower takes only 30 seconds 
and you definitely veto perspiration odor 
for hours! Remember a bath may only 
take care of past perspiration, but Mum 
prevents risk of odor to come. 

Mum can’t harm your shirts. ..won’t 
irritate your skin... prevents underarm 
odor without attempting to stop the per- 
spiration itself. 


Ask the ladies, they know! Your wife, 
sister or mother uses a deodorant—prob- 
ably Mum. But shy away from daily ar- 
guments and don’t try to “borrow” theirs. 
Druggists are selling jars to thousands of 
men who like the self-confidence Mum 
brings—safety from perspiration odor. Try 
Mun, today! ‘ 


Mum 


takes the Odor out of Perspiration 





[ Socially or in business — Play safe with Mum! | 





Your morning shower takes 
care of yesterday’s perspira- 
tion—but Mum prevents odor 
to come—carries on where 
your bath leaves off. 





Y, 
The people you meet in busi- 
ness —and your family and 
friends—like you better when 
you avoid risk of underarm 
odor with Mum. 














later. I’ve got a job to do. Here. With 
Jokniaene: 

Natalie said, ‘“You took your time.” 

In the last week Greg seemed to have 
shrunk—his cheeks were hollow, his 
skin stretched tight, his eyes mobile and 
feverish, his nerves bared. But the as- 
tonishing thing was that the explanation 
no longer troubled her. She felt exactly 
nothing. Was she anesthetized? Had 
the capacity for pain gone, along with 
the capacity for self-respect? 

“T can’t come the moment your whim 
is to call me,” Greg said. The sitting 
room in John’s house was as familiar to 
him as his own, but his gaze kept mov- 
ing about it, and he had to struggle to 
maintain the imperturbability that had 
always been natural to him. No matter. 
“You’ve got what I told—you’ve got 
that copy?” : 

“What you told me to get. Yes. You 
could count on my being as obedient as 
Radnor.” There was only a remote and 
passionless irony, crystal clear, omni- 
present, which she breathed like air. An 
antique mirror on the wall—rich young 
woman at leisure, beautifully groomed, 
dressed expensively. Dressed, to be pre- 
cise, in a black thin wool dress with a 
gold zipper at the throat. “Mata Hari 
had so few places for concealment,” 
she said, and delicately pulled the zip- 
per down, reached under her brassiére, 
and took out the folded paper. In this 
crystalline irony it was appropriate that 
the paper that climaxed her ignominy, 
that she was giving to her lover in a final 
parody of decency, had been molded by 
hours of concealment to the shape of her 
breast. Most poetic, she thought, as 
pretty as a love song in a book. 


NS POETIC nonsense bothered Greg, 
who snatched it from her and wolfed 
through it with his eyes. He had it, she 
had done it, and might the anesthetic 
last forever! “It’s all there,” she said, 
‘St’s quite authentic. I copied it from 
the original with my own hands, in my 
own room, on my own typewriter, last 
night.” 

When the anesthetic faded—well, she 
was going to live a long time, probably, 
and all the moments of last night would 
have a long time to torture her. The mo- 
ment when, with the door of the safe 
just closed after she got the original 
back again, she had heard John in the 
hall. The moment when, in the dark- 
ness, her raw nerves had felt his pres- 
ence. The terror of that sensation, and 
the inconceivable shock when he had 
seized her. The inconceivable relief 





when, the lights on, he had accepted 
desperate lie and decided that some: 
must have tried to force his safe but I 
been frightened away by her. A space 
dizzy nothingness and then she woke”. 
his arms, he was carrying her upsta 
and she had realized that if he carr 
her to her room he would see what y 
beside her typewriter. 

She thought: You don’t believe inh 
but you find out. ‘g 

Greg folded the paper. “I knew) ~ 
could depend on you. Thanks.” 5 

Exactly there was the deepest bott/}), 
of her degradation: that he could depe 
on it. It’s a little thing. I had no hor 
left to lose. So that’s all right. 








HE WAS eager to get away. With)” 
dry curiosity, she wondered if ¥ 
would assume the obligation of makigl” 
a little love to her—a kind of tip 
services rendered. But what he s 
was, “You look dreadful.” . 
No doubt. “You do, too. People #* 
our line of business must expect to.” 
He wasn’t here at all, really, he hp” 
already moved on to whatever was new 
If it was true that they had loved eal* 
other, clearly this was no time for hy" 
to remember it and there was no poy” 
in her remembering it. Then inatte}’ 
tion fell away from him, he came ba?! 
from whatever plans he had been may’ 
ing and said abruptly, “Don’t come # > 
see me tonight. Or tomorrow. Be aw” 
solutely sure. Don’t come near nw 
place.” 
How ingenious and manifold were t’ 








it warningly, even commandingly. 
his mind, she was altogether his slay 

“I’m not likely to try, if Sir Eric’ 
still there.” 

“He'll be there till I leave. It’s ne 
certain that I’m going to.” 

Doubtless that should pulverize her-f’ 
the ending. She had dreaded it as cejP 
tain to come in thunder and turbulen 
but really it came like a tiny du 
flurry faraway. “Then,” she said coldl} 
“the last memory I’ll have of our—shey 
I call it our honeymoon cottage?—wi¥’ 
be a memory of an intolerable bru’ 
whom it would be a great pleasure 1 
kill.” 

“You are not permitted to critici: 
my—” Greg said instantly, with a rasy 
ing violence, his face contorted. Almo/} 
as instantly, with the rapid thinkir} 
that never failed him, he became pen 


“Well, if you say no one here called the plumber, it 
must have been the people who lived here before” 





DAVE BREGER 
































and pleading. “It should not hap- 
Bi like this! You can’t know how 
‘BJerate I am. I mean no unkindness. I 
ld make it up to you—I would—” 
he let his arms go around her. Would 
lfeel any emotion when he kissed 
|... No, not even contempt. But 
#hst she did feel something, an obli- 
pn, and she drew away from him. To 
e it clear, to get it said—for her 
», hardly at all for his. 
hings never happen with the right 
ng, or the proper music, or people 
ng the way they ought,” she said 
ly. Yes, she was feeling a faint sad- 
now, a grave regret. “I got it for 
, Greg. I got it—well, when a woman 
idone and been what I have, it seems 
rd to stick at anything. But that’s 
it I stuck at, getting that. It was no 
se than anything else—I’d been false 
iaiverything decent in my life long be- 
| that. When that happens, it’s silly 
think that anything is worse than 
ithing else. But that was the one 
lg I couldn’t do. No reason. Just 
there was where I had to stop.” 
@ was remembering John Gabriel, 
believed in her, bending over her 
n anguish of alarm’ and gentleness. 
ot it. You see, we had been in love. 
pointless to say that being in love 
you was a kind of progressive cor- 
ion. If I was corrupted, I wanted to 
... You’ve had—oh, whatever there 
hat’s worth anything in a worthless 
nan—whatever eagerness there is in 
ivial woman’s life. You had what no 
er man had had. That’s true. That’s 
My I had to do what I couldn’t do. You 
nted it and I got it for you and it’s 
#Byour pocket. Call it a kind of me- 
ial to a twisted love that was gen- 
je enough. Call it a valentine with 
| best sentiments. I got it—and that 
hed me. It finished us. It’s over. 
| hing we could say now would just 


annoyance. Don’t wait for any cere- 
With the last word her will leaped up, 



























ies—just go home.” 


irder you to—” 
Now I can despise both of us,” Nata- 


Where was a torrent of words and he 
hght her arm but she wrenched free 


While she stood there, John came in. 
‘was not possible for her to meet him 
th any assurartce, it was hardly pos- 
ole to meet him at all, but she must. 
ne terror and alarm of last night’s 
ama and of a consultation they had 
id this morning roused in her as she 
nt down the stairs. But they were 
jtinguished when she saw his face. It 
aS lined and gray, it was exhausted, 
aten. 

“John!” 

It was pitiful to see him try to smile, 
he had always seemed as unshakable 
the fundamental rock. He muttered 
mething about detectives, and shame 
me flooding over her. He had been 
red all day long, fruitlessly trying 
find out who had made an attempt on 
S safe. 

Not the end but the beginning—now 
e could feel the knife beginning to 
ist that was going to twist in her for- 
yer. 

She said, “There comes a point where 
S wisest to give up altogether. You’ve 
iven yourself till you can’t any more. 
ou’ve got to rest.” 

He submitted to her, let her lead him 
to the library, sat heavily in a chair, 
atched her with gratitude wakening in 
S eyes. She brought a lounging coat 
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and helped him into it. She said, “A 
drink will help—a little—for a while.” 
She charged some Scotch with soda and 
said, ‘Drink this, my dear.” She pulled 
the shades against the afternoon sun 
and touched a match to the logs in the 
fireplace—why, certainly, bring a ficti- 
tious cheer to this room which she had 
dishonored. He looked around him and 
she saw he wanted a cigarette, so she 
found one and held a match for him, and 
the gratitude that robbed her of her last 
strength kept growing in his eyes. 

The worst of all was that he did take 
comfort from her. . . . She sat on the 
floor beside his knees. She had done this 
to him. So, now that it had been done, 
she could be sweet, consoling, the 
woman who had ruined him making him 
feel that she was the woman he wanted 
her to be. 

The anesthetic was quite gone. This 
was where payment started. John began 
to tell her of the scene with Caleb and 
Hope, of their defiance, of the sequel, 
after Caleb had left and Hope had 
stayed to break her engagement. John’s 
voice was husky; almost broken. It was 
the voice of a man in pain. Not the pain 
of grief. No, the pain of outraged vanity, 
of broken pride, of confidence destroyed. 
For the first time in his life John Ga- 
briel was tasting the bitterness of defeat. 
For the first time his strength had been 
scorned, his love rejected, his righteous- 
ness impeached. He had failed, so he 
was fallible. The agony of lost assur- 
ance overwhelmed him. It meant that 
Natalie was all he had left. His betrayer 
was appointed to sustain him. This was 
her penance. 


T WAS Aunt Elinor’s inconceivable in- 

nocence that made horror precipitate 
out of solution. Up to then there had 
been such a swift succession of impacts 
that Hope had been unable to feel any- 
thing but the exalted solemnity that 
had begun when Caleb’s long story 
ended the night before. The truth was 
that, at John’s, she had even felt en- 
couraged. ... It had been simple enough 
after Caleb went out. There had been 
John looking at her and she looking at 
John while the office grew quiet, the 
way a great wind ends. She had said, 
“Will you feel better if you say it, or 
do you want me to?” Hesitating among 
rages, John had begun a heated speech 
which she cut off. ‘“‘No. We won't have 
any more accusations. There are a lot 
you could make. We won’t have any 
more confessions. There are a lot I 
could make. Only, will it gratify you 
to say, ‘Begone, unworthy woman!’? 
Or will your gallantry insist on my say- 
ing, ‘Sorry, there seems to have been 
some mistake’? Or should we just say, 
‘So long, stranger’?” 

He didn’t say anything. His face was 
an angry child’s face, and she remem- 
bered that Caleb had wanted help from 
him and she had too, and that was just 
too bad. Should she remark politely 
that the best intentions could be mis- 
taken? No. She took off the big dia- 
mond and laid it on his desk—and there 
went her first love affair and there went 
that hallucination that she could be the 
mistress of Castle Gabriel. She laid it 
on his desk, just the way women did in 
the movies, and a sudden, unholy im- 
pulse made her say, “Stick to pure girls, 
John.” She went out on the crest of a 
momentary but exhilarating joy—it was 
ended, the mistake was corrected, the 
delusion was blown away. 

It had taken so little time that she 
‘ought to be able to catch up with Caleb. 
But his car was gone from the curb. 
She took a taxi home and on the way she 
remembered that, despite that conven- 
tional scene with the diamond, she still 
had John’s signet ring. Finish it off, get 
everything fumigated! She went to get 
it—and began to shake, suddenly sick 
with the thought of what that jewel case 
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had held. She was still shaking when 
Aunt Elinor came in. 

Clearly some explanation had to be 
made. “It’s just me with my pressed 
primrose and my memories. I took this 
ring on approval but it’s going back.” 

Aunt Elinor nodded. “Of course. I’ve 
never been much disturbed—obviously 
it would take more than John Gabriel to 
hold you very long. I suppose this hap- 
pened over Caleb? That’s excellent. 
But you needn’t be tremulous about it.” 

Right there was where the little hor- 
rors began to fuse into one great horror, 
and where it was no longer possible to 
dam back her terror. Aunt Elinor 
thought she was shaking because her 
engagement was broken. Aunt Elinor 
lived in a sweet, unshadowed world, a 
world where—where it was just “odd” 
that Bert should be drowned. She didn’t 
know that Bert had been murdered. 
She didn’t know about Bert and Caleb 
in Spain. She thought that now an un- 
fortunate mistake had been cleared up, 
Hope and Caleb were going to fall in 
love and get married and have some 
cute babies. In Aunt Elinor’s world 
there could be nobody like Heinemann, 
Bert Hendricks could not be murdered, 
Caleb could not—or, don’t, don’t! And 
there was no possible way of making 
her comprehend. She was like the po- 
lice, who just had a drowning. Like John 
Gabriel, who thought Caleb had made 
up a nonsensical story to hide his un- 
speakable crimes. To all of them the 
whole thing would be just a silly yarn, 
less sensible than a fairy tale; they 
couldn’t begin even to imagine it, still 
less believe it, least of all realize it. 
Stark horror was walking the streets of 
Wallisport and they could not even 
see it. 


ae had to get out! .. . She got out, 
saying something meant to be gay and 
airy. It was pure carry-over that made 
her drive to the mills. She had intended 
to take that signet ring to John and so, 
in a daze, she did. A guard told her that 
John had gone home, and she heard 
him as through thick walls, and in the 
same trance she turned around and 
started for Castle Gabriel. Cars and 
people in the streets were just some- 
thing in a dream—in a nightmare. One 
of them was Nate Jenkins, saluting her 
at a corner. If she stopped and said, 
“Somebody murdered Bert Hendricks,” 
he would just laugh at that. Jim Dowdy 
had already laughed at it. If she said, 
“Somebody may kill Caleb, I’m afraid 
Caleb may kill somebody,” he wouldn’t 
laugh, he’d tell her to see a doctor, so 
would anyone else, anyone would think 
she was going crazy. ... And not far 
wrong at that. 

She went up the imposing steps of 
Castle Gabriel and rang the bell and 
said she wanted to see John. Natalie 
came out of the library and said that 
John didn’t want to see her. Hope 
handed her the signet ring, said, “I just 
wanted to give him this,” and was a mile 
away before she bothered to think that 
she must seem queer to Natalie, and 
come to think of it, was it gallantry or 
just childishness that made John say 
he wouldn’t see her? And Natalie didn’t 
look any too happy herself. Who did? 

She stopped the car. Hands on the 
wheel, foot on the brake, knees, shoul- 
ders—she was shaking all over. And her 
stomach was writhing. ... A little be- 
fore sunset. Here she was on a winding 
drive in North Wallisport, and people 
were going home from work, and the 
bay was turning purple. No chance that 
this was a nightmare—it was real! 
Heinemann did exist and these things 
had happened. Nobody would believe 
them until too late but they were real. 
. . . One by one the lowest floors had 
fallen out, and each time you had 
reached the most terrible place, but 
there were a lot more floors to go. 
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She would not faint! But Caleb! She 
had let him get out of her sight. 

She made herself stop trembling. She 
refused to be either sick or faint. 
She drove to the common at about sixty, 
she went through the square at fifty, and 
once beyond the square she went sev- 
enty, seventy-five, eighty, and thank 
God for a good car and if there were any 
speed cops around they could speak to 
her later on. She turned down the side 
road with a slurring skid and was off 
again, slowing only a little when she 
reached Caleb’s lane. Then she stopped 
with the brakes screaming and dust bil- 
lowing up. For she had reached Greg 
Ashburn’s and had seen Caleb’s car in 
his drive. She was out of her car, run- 
ning, and a fear that had no meaning 
was squeezing her. She saw Smurth- 
waite hurrying toward her but didn’t 
have time for him. She burst through 
Greg’s hall into his living room. And 
there was Greg smoking in a chair, and 
there was Caleb smoking in another 
chair. 

She collapsed into a third chair and 
managed to gasp, “Oh! I’ve found you! 
You’re all right!” 

Caleb said, “Greg thinks he may be 
able to find the blonde for us.’ So he 
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the dance, Natalie was with John. Oh, of 
course, Caleb had told him—Caleb had 
told him everything. Well, not every- 
thing, if he had to ask that—so if any- 
thing could be held back, it must be held 
back. She said, ‘All we saw was a fire 
and we never got to that.” She was go- 
ing to get Caleb out of here before he 
could tell anything more. So she stood 
up and made a mighty effort to be girl- 
ish. “I’m hungry.” She caressed his 
arm. “It’s all over, darling, you’ll never 
learn anything more about it.” She 
pinched that forearm as hard as she 
could. “Please find some food for me.” 


(Ga 2 accepted it. And Greg, shift- 
ing fast again, was no longer thinking 
furiously but had become a genial fam- 
ily friend. ‘Take your girl to dinner, 
Thatcher. I don’t promise any results 
and I'll need a little time to make a 
start. But come to see me tomorrow.” 
That would have been just lovely, ex- 
cept that his eyes lingered on her. She 
shuddered, wondering if she had a dress 
on. 
Caleb drove ahead of her to his house, 
and she came into his living room with 
an uprush of relief, the first ease she had 
felt in hours. “‘What’s the idea?” Ca- 


"I have a little surprise for you, honey— 
I'm going to take you out to dinner tonight!” 
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had told Greg, after promising her he 
wouldn't! Smurthwaite came lumber- 
ing into the room. Greg waved him out 
again with an angry gesture, and now 
that she was coming together she could 
see that Greg was tense, that there was 
a quivering sense of disturbance in this 
room. But, of course—everyone was 
tense—what did it matter? Caleb was 
here. 

No matter how right she might be 
about Greg, Caleb had been right too— 
for she could see how fearfully keen the 
man was, how aroused and alert. He 
was thinking hard and fast, he was 
thinking frantically. He could be dan- 
gerous—and dangerous in other ways 
than as a man who wanted to get his 
hand on your knee. She had abruptly 
learned that any man could be danger- 
ous. 

“It’s an incredible story but how can 
anyone doubt it?” Greg said to her. 
Then to Caleb, resuming: “I tell you, 
not Wallisport. His car was found in 
Gorham. Everything must have hap- 
pened there—that’s where you’ve got to 
concentrate.’”’ Then with a sudden shift: 
“What did you two see the night of the 
fire?” 

How do you know we were together? 
she thought instantly—you weren’t at 


leb demanded. “You talked like a debu- 
tante. I’m not taking you to dinner. 
Not this month.” 

“He scares me. I had to get out.” 

“But you see, we need him... . 
He didn’t admit anything, of course. He 
didn’t need to. Yes, his organization was 
in touch with labor unions. It had no 
contacts with unauthorized investiga- 
tors, he wasn’t much interested in ru- 
mors, but he had, well, call them 
representatives. He would see if they 
could learn anything. If I know him, he’s 
got started by now. I gave him the 
snapshot.” ‘ 

“T hope you won't be sorry.” 

“We've got to use what tools we 
find!” he snapped at her. Then he 
smiled and, come to think of it, she 
hadn’t seen him—or anyone else—smile 
for a long time. “To go back to where 
we left off,” he said. “Here you are 
again, cluttering up my house. You 
shouldn’t be. Go on home, darling.” 

So that was the line he meant to take— 
to seem to be re-establishing the casual 
comradeship of that long-ago time when 
she was the tweeds type and he was the 
charming loafer without a_ serious 
thought. ... Did he think she wouldn’t 
understand? Time was getting short, 
the inexorable walls were closing in— 





















































did he think she was too stupid to k 
that? Did he think she didn’t 
Go carefully!—this was the time t 
clever. “What are you going to ¢ 
she asked. } 

“Tomorrow I'll go to Boston a 
Tanner again—see if he’s learned 
thing. I'll get back for the funeral. / 
that I'll talk to Ashburn again.” 

“T’ll go to Boston with you.” 

He shook his head. “No.” 

She said quietly, “So you are i 
ger. You won't let me go with 

Actually, he patted her cheek! 
didn’t he offer her a lollipop and te! 
to hurry off to school? “If I thou 
was in danger of so much as cat 
cold, I’d hire a bodyguard. I’m 
going to be busy seeing what I can 
out. Too busy to take you to dinne 
a while.” 

Well, try this one. “I broke off 
John.” ‘ 

Caleb said, “Of course.” He sat 4 
by her and took her hand, just 
would take that schoolgirl’s. “It w 
be nonsense to say I’m either surpy 
or sorry. I’ve known you wouldn’ 
able to take it. I congratulate yo 
recovering your health.” 

Just that—sunnily, in the 
friendly fashion. He wasn’t so brig] 
he didn’t seem aware that this wi 
make her absolutely certain. Onl 
couple of days ago he had said, “I co 
stop this car and be kissing you 
that would be forever.” The night }} 
fore that he had been kissing her. ;| 
What resources did a woman have? 


How quiet the house was, how 
away from everything, how pe 
ful! The window looked out over Witt 
craft, flowing through salt meadows} 
the sea, and in that twilight you mig 
even believe that there were untroub! 
hours. 4) 
What resources? She leaned agaij 
him, and he smiled at her. She drev 
arm round her shoulder and it stay 
there, touching her lightly, with) 
friendly impersonality. They just | 
there on the shabby leather cou 
What had he said years and years ag] 
| 


! 
| 
] 


Something about once she had be 
about as seductive as a rag doll but t 
was all changed. It was Caleb who 1 
changed now, and she wasn’t sedu if 
enough, she was helpless, the thing w 
going to happen and she could do not 
ing at all. } 
But try! “We could go to Californii 
she said gently. “We could go to t) 
Thousand Islands. There are a lot | 
places where we could go.” 
He nodded approvingly. “You o e| 
to get away and forget the whole me 
Now it’s over, you’re entitled to a go) 
time. Where would Aunt Elinor li 
to go?” 
She shook her head. “I’m worth b 
ing honest with, Caleb. I was talki 
about us. You and me.” 
His arm did not tighten. He look} 
at her, and for a moment all that h 
ever been in his face was in it again, : 
she had first dreaded and then great’ 
desired. The moment lengthened on ai, 
on. He didn’t move. Then he did mo 
—away. She stood up. He did too. S/ 
tried to find his eyes but couldn’t. Si} 
stepped close to him. She put her arm— 
around his neck and pressed against hi) 
He kissed her. So she had won, it w) 
turned aside, their lips had settled it) 
it would be California, the Thousai) 
Islands, anywhere at all but it w 
turned aside and they were safe. . | 
No. He kissed her again, lightly aij 
mirthfully this time. “You’re a swe} 
child, Hope,” he said, and he had g/ 
his voice so that it was almost convin) 
ing. “You have the most charming ide 
but they don’t suit the times.” 
There was nothing she could do abo 
it. Caleb was going to kill a man. 
(To be continued next week) 
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ANCHORS AWEIGH ON THE FORD FLEET 


heir home port is six hundred miles inland. 
heir busy docks are on the River Rouge... 
pt many of them know salt water, and. the 
ord house flag is a familiar sight in the dis- 
unt ports of the world. 
| The Ford Fleet numbers twenty-nine, a 
izable collection of merchant vessels. It in- 
udes the two largest Diesel freighters on the 
reat Lakes, four canal boats of 300 feet, five 
odern seagoing freighters, as well as many 
jarges and tugs. 

But why should the Ford Motor Company 
wn and operate its own fleet of ships? Other 
ipping lines are at their disposal, just as are 
e roads and the railroads. 

The answer is simple, and of importance to 
very person who considers the purchase of 


an automobile. The Ford Fleet stands for 
economy! It saves in transportation costs, 
storage costs, in capital tied up. It brings 
raw materials in quantities needed, when 
needed. It takes away the finished product 
thriftily and neatly. 

Iron ore by the thousand tons is unloaded 
in one day at the docks of the Rouge. Ore 
that enters the plant on Monday morning 
may emerge as part of a finished car on Tues- 
day noon. One shipload of fourteen thousand 
tons of coal is consumed in two and a half days. 

Canal boats reach Atlantic coast assembly 








plants as far south as Norfolk. They carry 
Ford parts in racks instead of crates, a saving 
in expense and space. On their return trips 
they bring rubber for the tire plant, equip- 
ment for the steel mill. 

The ocean freight ships touch at Buenos 
Aires with Ford parts and at Venezuela, as 
well as Florida and the Gulf, with finished cars. 

Altogether, the twenty-nine craft of the 
Ford Fleet save millions of dollars each year, 
and these millions are not profits for the Ford 
Motor 
along to the buyers of Ford cars, trucks and 
tractors in the form of lower prices and better 


values. Ford economy puts increased E> 
quality into the finished product! Cr 


MOTOR COMPANY 


tompany. Instead, they are passed 
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and west on 49th. The alcohol did hand- 
springs in McGinty now. He wasn’t 
drunk, nor even close to such a merciful 
condition. He was sharpened by the 
drinks and quite aware of all his sins, 
and punished by the silence of the girl 
who sat beside him in the cab. “It’s not 
that I don’t care,” he said. “It hurts so 
much inside it’s got me on the ropes. I 
used to be a champion, can’t you see? It 
isn’t easy just to be a tramp, to walk 
around without two bucks to buy a 
waiter or a cab. I’d like to save my 
dough. I know I’m wrong. I know 
you’ve waited seven years. I know we’re 
always gettin’ married next week, Mary, 
baby, or the next one after that. It’s just 
—aw, hell with it, it’s just—” 

He took her in his arms. This was a 
part of him, this taking Mary in his 
arms. She fought a little bit. She said, 
“Let go of me; Barney, please!” 

The cab was near Eighth Avenue. He 
let her go. “You love me, don’tcha, but- 
tercup?” he asked. 

She blew her nose. ‘Of course I do, 
you—you—I don’t know what you are.” 
He kissed her lightly. The cab had 
stopped, but not the rain. He paid the 
guy, then helped her from the cab. They 
made their way into the lobby of the 
Garden. 

The Garden was sold out. Not to see 
the Sailor fight, but for the main event. 
Benny Montana was the man they came 
to see tonight, the chocolate Puerto 
Rican who held the middleweight crown. 

The Garden lights were on inside and 
there was some announcement going on, 
and faces turned around to see McGinty 
and his girl. They always had bright 
things to say when McGinty walked the 
aisle, clutching the priceless tickets that 
Mike Leonard gave him free. Mike was 
the promoter, and he never gave things 
away, except to pals like McGinty who 
had helped to make him rich. 

McGinty liked to hear the fight bugs 
yell and call his name. It let him know 
he was alive. He wasn’t any dope, they 
were aware. He’d given up the ring when 
he was young and in his prime, while his 
brain cells worked as neatly as his fists. 

An usher placed them in the second 
row, while some preliminary quarrel 
ground away. The Sailor had the semi- 
final ten-round bout. “I gotta see the 
Sailor,’ Barney said. “You'll like the 
guy. He hits like Louie Firpo used to 
hit. He’s hay in the sunshine, Mary, doll. 
Just say a little prayer.” 


Se raised two hands, with fingers 
crossed. “Luck,” she said. She smiled 
the nicest smile she had. “No bets,” she 
said. 

“No bets,” he lied, but didn’t worry 
for the Sailor’s fate. He felt a bit un- 
faithful to her now, but hell, the bet was 
made before he’d even thought of what 
she’d say. The bet was made three 
weeks ago, when articles were signed. 
He’d bet Delaney’s manager their own 
cuts of the purse. 

Mary saw him walking with the Sailor 
through the crowd, with a little man 
named Fatso Berg who bore the burden 
of the towels and tape and necessary 
items of repair. Up into the ring they 
went, with most of the noise for Mc- 
Ginty, and not so much for his fighter, 
whom they hadn’t learned to know. 

Sailor Joe Rappaport was a mighty 
man, with bushy hair that stood like dry 
wheat upon his head. He was a quiet, 
unassuming guy, who rubbed his feet in 
the resin there and listened to the things 
McGinty had to say. He walked out to 
the center of the ring and shook the hand 
of Marty Delaney, the veteran from St. 
Paul. Marty was tall and nicely made, 
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in the mold of Tommy Loughran and 
fancy lads like that. 

The Sailor moved straight at Delaney 
and used a shuffle that was for all the 
world like one that Barney used when he 
was champ. Delaney found him diffi- 
cult to solve. There was a brief exchange 
along the ropes. The Sailor ripped a 
short right hand inside, and when he 
walked away Delaney’s back was on the 
floor. The crowd stood up. Delaney 
shook his head and struggled to his feet. 
McGinty shouted wise words to his man. 
The Sailor moved in calmly and meas- 
ured his skillful foe. Delaney was no 
puncher and had to use his legs. The 
Sailor caught him on the ropes and 
splashed him with a left hook to the chin. 
Delaney swayed and clutched the at- 
mosphere with drunken hands. The 
Sailor let one go. Delaney took it high 
and slipped inside and held with des- 
perate strength until his head could 
clear. 


HE Sailor was a wildcat in the clinch. 
Delaney moved away. The veteran 
was brave. His mouth hung open so the 
mouthpiece showed. He measured with 
a long left hand. He threw a despera- 


arms let the fighting gloves hang nearly 
to his knees. 

“Too bad, Mageenty,” Montana said. 
“T guess the Sailor was a bum.” Mon- 
tana’s teeth were white and small. They 
showed a great amount of gum. Mc- 
Ginty didn’t know the man so well. 

“He’s not the only bum I know,” Mc- 
Ginty said, and why he spoke like that 
he couldn’t tell. Montana laughed a lit- 
tle bit, then moved along the corridor, 
looking back. 

McGinty slipped inside and had an- 
other drink, then slowly made his way 
up to the ringside gate. He stood behind 
a cop and saw Paul Keegan sitting in his 
chair, talking there with Mary, as though 
the girl were his. 

McGinty stood just where he was and 
watched Montana in the ring, the way 
he moved, the sudden, burning strength 
of him, and he was jealous while he 
watched. The guy Montana fought was 
quite a slob. He wasn’t smart. Mike 
Leonard, the promoter, came and stood 
there in the aisle, beside the cop and 
Barney, looking at the ring. 

Mike said, “The boy is good.” 

“Can be beaten,” Barney said, “when 
the right guy comes along. A matter of 











“IT really want milk, but they always just laugh and give me this” 
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tion punch as Sailor Joe moved in. It 
wasn’t such a fearsome punch. It wasn’t 
one a sturdy welterweight could not en- 
dure. The Sailor’s eyes rolled white. His 
gloves no longer beat the air. His knees 
went first and then the rest of him. The 
Sailor lay quite cold upon the deck. 

The dust came up from where the 
Sailor lay. There wasn’t any noise within 
the house. Just for a moment things 
were still. Just for a moment McGinty’s 
heart had stopped. And then there was 
the noise. The count was done. McGinty 
climbed the steps up to the ring. His 
man lay still. There was no doubt this 
new Achilles had. his weakness in his 
chin. McGinty was the heel. He kept 
his eyes away from Mary’s eyes, where 
she sat quite still just two rows from the 
ring. 

McGinty knew that he was through. 
There were no other straws to clutch for 
economic life. Somebody had a bottle 
in the dressing room, and Barney took 
a shot of glue the like of which he’d 
never had before. It lifted him a bit. He 
said, “The hell, the Sailor might’ve 
been a champ. It’s not his fault his chin 
is glass. You guys’ve seen enough of 
that. You know the way it is.” 

He knew his eyes were just a little wet. 
Outside, he met Montana, coming from 
his dressing room. This year Montana 
was the champion of the world. Mon- 
tana was a chunky man with dusky skin 
and eyes like raisins in a pie. His long 


style. A long left hand, a pair of legs.” 

“A guy like you?” 

“JT didn’t say a guy like me.” 

“That’s what you were thinking, 
though. That’s why you mentioned 
style. You’d have a chance. Two years 
ago you’d have a chance.” 

“Today I’d have a chance! I’m only 
thirty, Mike. Except I’m not a dope. 
The smart ones stay retired.” ‘ 

Mike said, ““You haven’t got a dime.” 

“T got plenty packed away,” McGinty 
said. “I got it livin’ with a family of 
moths. Ill always eat.” 

“You'll eat at Keegan’s, kid That’s 
where you'll eat. I hear that Paulie of- 
fered you a chance to run the other joint 
he’s openin’ up.” ? 

“Who told you that?’ 

“There’s lotsa things I hear. 
a friend of mine.” 

“Paul is everybody’s friend,” McGinty 
laughed, and thought too many people 
learned too many things they shouldn’t 
know. “See you later, Mike. I got to 
see some pals.” 


Paul’s 


Mes. said that it was tough about 
the fate of Sailor Joe, and all around 
the Midnight Club they said that it was 
tough. McGinty bought three rounds of 
drinks and signed a tab. The talk was of 
Montana now. 

“A fast left hand will beat him,” Bar- 
ney said. “A guy who really moves can 
make Montana miss.” 
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“I’d like to see you with him,” some) ji! 
one said. “I’d pay a hundred dollars t! } iis! 
see a fight like that.” ql 
“It’s style, that’s all,” McGinty saic §)'l 
He nearly started in to shadowbo; § \! 
“Montana might murder a lot of guy 
who were better men than me. But the; 
you turn the thing around—” 7 
“Your drink is dripping on your nee! 
tie,’ Mary said. It was about the o 
thing she’d said for hours now. “Le 
not stand at the bar all night,” she said 
“I'd like a sandwich, Barney. I’d like t 
talk with you.” fe 
f 
E LET her lead him to a table. Mar 
said, “You’re getting dangero 
ideas.” Her face was pale. Her eyes wi 
tired. “The boys are selling you a bundle 
Barney. Don’t be a patsy for the boys.’ 
“You're telling me? You know there 
never was a guy along Broadway wa 
less a slob than me.” a 
“That was just a legend you beg 
When you retired. Just let it stay thai 
way.” 
“T didn’t say—” ? 
“But you were thinking just the same 
I know.” Her hands were nervous on 
tablecloth. “You’re going to pull som 
rabbits from your hat,” she said. “I’m 
going back to work. We both can’t s 1 
around and live on dreams.” So 
“You’re gonna what? But, lookit, 
Mary, doll. We’re gettin’ married in a 
month or so. You know that’s what we} 
said.” + 
“That is exactly what we said. Each 
month for seven years. I know that I’m 
as foolish as yourself. I know that I am 
helpless when you start to talk. But 
talk is not enough.” 
“1 couldn’t help it if the Sailor didn’t 
win.” | 
“That’s not the point. The Sailor 
tried. He did his job. I know you bet 
your portion of the purse. I’m not ex 
actly deaf, you know. I can hear ther 
talking at the bar. You promised me yot 
wouldn’t bet. You couldn’t do the slo 
and steady thing for once. You jus 
won't try. Paul offered you a job.” 
“So I didn’t take the job. So what? 
It’s not my line.” | 
“You could have taken it a little while. 
Until we managed to get on our feet. If}. 
you cared.” The tears were in her eyes | 
as active as the seltzer in his drink. | 
“Well, he offered the job to me. I’m Je 
going to take it while I can. We aren't 
children any more. I have no weird ob- 
jections to an honest job.” wl 
“Neither has Paul. He’ll like it fine,” 
McGinty said. 
“Perhaps I’ll like it pretty well my- | 
self,” she said. “You’ll have me off your | 
conscience, anyway.” He looked and | 
saw the resolution in her face. “It may J 
be that we won’t be married ever,” Mary J 
said. “We might as well get used to it. — 
Just come around and take me to the | 
movies once in a while.” She stood up | 
then. “Montana will probably kill you,” | 
Mary said, and went away. He sat there |) 
looking dumbly into his drink. ' 





He woke up in the hotel where he 
lived. He woke up with his head held in > 
his hands, but with his memory in his | 
head. He called the desk downstairs and | 
asked for orange juice, with ice in it, and 
for a pot of boiling coffee, too, and for 
the papers. It was afternoon. “Get a 
coupla papers,” McGinty: said. 

The papers said the things that he had 
said to Mike. “It’s all a matter of style,” 
the papers quoted him. ‘McGinty prom- 
ises to regain the crown he gave away.” — 

He telephoned to Mary’s place. She 
wasn’t there. “Gone to work,” they said. 

He called up Fatso Berg, who had a | 


| 


y sympathy for such mistakes. 
$u’ll make a lot o’ money,” Fatso 
. “You'll fill a ball park with Mon- 
. You an’ him will draw them in.” 
You think I’ve got a chance?” 
& cou mean frankly, on the level, 


i I 2”? 
i Tet eGinty said he did. 

We'll see the way you go,” said 
ll) ¥sgo0, “We'll see you in the gym.’ 
a | WicGinty was a picture man, the way 
“stuck his left hand out, the way he 


Si Syed like music on his feet. That was 
- same. You couldn’t take his style 
t@ay, when he was punching butter- 
le@yins around a training ring. He dared 
jwork with good men who would bring 
lesS! his defects. He tired too fast, and 
lkhches hurt him more than they had 
two years ago. He couldn’t get the 
jthm that he wanted in his hands; he 
\ldn’t get that extra juice from 
oothly waltzing legs. It all was very 
‘i@ilish and was pretty, just to see, but 
iiM\;Ginty knew inside that it was mov- 
nig|-picture stuff. 
ith He fought Joe Burns, of Jersey City, 
Y"iithe armory over there. They went 
ht rounds and Joe was sliced like 
O¢g in a machine. Joe was a pudgy, 
yi@ither-dusting man who bled beneath 
punches he absorbed. They stopped 
fight and all the critics said that Bar- 
“lly was a master of a long-forgotten art. 
m™fGinty was so tired that he could 
wgarcely lift a hand. He didn’t let them 
‘Wow how near he was to falling on his 
i!@fre. He signed to fight Montana on 
coration Day, outdoors in a ball park, 
ie twenty per cent of the gate. 
im | 
t CGINTY had some money now, and 
Mike advanced a generous bit to 
ba rry him through his training for the 
sht. Somehow he had no great desire 
pend the dough. He worked along and 
Wid the best he could. He beat his body 
| oshape. His weight was right, and all 
ie drinking he had ever done would fit 
saveniently inside one pail. His eyes 
: ere sharp. His limbs were fast. Just 

))dn't have the stuff that made him 

amp. He couldn’t catch the rhythm 

el pi had made him master of his trade. 

Ml that was gone, except the picture stuff. 

'He hadn’t heard from Mary in the 

ingest while. He knew that she was 
sy, but he had hoped that she would 

all. He’d not called her. His need of 
er was very great, he thought. He 
|) alked one dinnertime into the Midnight 
lub. 
4) She was much better as a hostess 
nan she ever was at wearing tights, or 
 inging songs. 
| “Hello, Barney,” Mary said. She 
hook his hand. You’d think he was a 
istomer who dropped in now and then. 
he went to fix a problem in the kitchen, 
‘| en returned. ‘You're looking fine,” 
he said. “You're looking splendid, 
)3arney, honestly you are. You'll have 
{. drink? A little one?” 
) “You know that I’m in training for a 
oh’ ie? 
) “Of course I do. It’s just as well,” she 
aid. “In deference to Montana, huh?” 

“Montana, hell. I’ll stab his eyes out. 

e’s a bum.” McGinty reached around 
0 find his hat. The way she talked. Who 
he hell was he, a traveling salesman 
rom Duluth? 

“Why, Barney!” 

“All right; all right.” He tried to grin. 
‘I guess I’m just on edge, that’s all. 
How’s Paul?” 

_“He’s fine. He'd like to see you, Bar- 
mey. Why don’t you wait around?” 

“T just thought things might be slow 
tonight,” he said. “I thought we might 
jump in and see the movie down the 
street.” ; 

| Mary touched a wine list to her lips. 

They smiled. “Monday’s always slow,” 

she said. “Paul and I are going to a show. 

Tm sorry, though. I know he’d like to 
have you wait around.” 
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“T haven’t got much time to spend in 
barrooms,” Barney said—and left. 


Montana was the first man in the ring, 
and then McGinty came. Montana was 
an animated chocolate ball. His hair was 
the kind of wire you use to clean a 
kitchen pot. He pranced there in his cor- 
ner like a race horse full of hop. 

Sailor Rappaport, vast and _ un- 
ashamed, maintained a pal would always 
be a pal and came with Fatso Berg into 
the ring behind McGinty. 

McGinty listened to the introductions 
and the crowd. This time he hadn’t bet 
a nickel on the fight. This time, at least, 
the lesson had been learned. He would 
like to make Montana miss, for just a 
little while. He would like to show Mon- 
tana what McGinty used to be. He 
didn’t wait for long. 

McGinty moved like paper in the wind 
around his man. He found the cham- 
pion’s nose. Montana slipped inside and 
threw quick bombs to Barney’s sides. 
The punches hurt. 

McGinty stabbed him with a long left 
hand. He worked it fast and put some 
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thunder in his head. He tried to hold. 
Montana trapped him on the ropes, then 
hit him with a leather bomb. McGinty 
hit the canvas floor. McGinty rolled 
around on hands and knees and heard 
the count. 

He found his feet. He found Montana, 
too. They stood and punched. This was 
no fighter-boxer duel. It’s hard to be a 
fancy Dan when your head is full of fog 
and funny lights. He punched some 
more. He hit Montana square. He felt 
the impact on his glove, a nice right 
hand. He slipped away and danced a bit 
and hoped that things would clear. 

The hard hands found his head again. 
McGinty had been a champion, himself. 
He stuck it out. He moved against the 
leather storm, and then it was a funny 
thing. He didn’t know just where he 
was. He just kept moving all the time. 


iP voice was soft and clucking in his 
ear. The hands were kind. ‘You’re 
doin’ pretty all the time. You got ‘im 
blind. The guy can’t see so good no 
more.” The voice was quick and soft, as 
though there wasn’t time. The voice be- 














“Be careful, Edmund! Don't disturb him while he's eating!" jowsro oace 


meat behind the jabs. A little bit of 
claret moved along Montana’s lips. A 
left hook hit McGinty’s chin. The ring 
lights were a sheet of gold, the swift and 
pretty lightning of a summer night. Mc- 
Ginty gave a deadpan to the damage 
done. His left hand was a hissing 
snake that took a quick reprisal as it 
burned Montana’s flesh. There was the 
bell. There were so many rounds to go, 
McGinty thought. 


ie aS moved the beat up in the 
second round. The Puerto Rican 
burned his energy because he had so 
much. He carried six or seven hands, 
McGinty thought, and it was very hard 
to block them all. 

“I stink in there,” he said to Fatso 
Berg. “Can’t box, can’t do a thing.” 

“Keep movin’ fast and make him 
miss.” There wasn’t any other thing a 
man could say. McGinty moved out for 
the third and found Montana boring al- 
ways in, relentless as a steady rain. Mc- 
Ginty caught the rhythm of the fight for 
just a while. He tied the sweating 
brown man in a clinch, then punished 
him inside with tricks Montana never 
learned. 

All this was fine, and then Montana 
came again. A left hook blazed again 
and didn’t miss. McGinty heard the 





longed to Fatso, and the Sailor rubbed 
McGinty’s legs. The Sailor wore a look 
of quiet worship on his face. 

McGinty heard the bell and moved on 
out. He saw Montana with the patches 
on his eyes that weren’t there before, still 
coming in, but heavily, as though he 
walked in sand. McGinty shoved a left 
hand out. It made a soggy contact at the 
point where it was aimed. Montana 
shook the cobwebs from his eyes. Mc- 
Ginty tried again. It wasn’t hard. Just 
stick it out, and then some more, al- 
though his arm seemed weighted with a 
thousand pounds. The blood was on the 
dark man now. There wasn’t too much 
damage in the punches that he threw. 
McGinty really couldn’t understand. He 
fought his fight on just the little strength 
he had until the bell. He sat down on the 
stool. “What round is this?” was all he 
wished to know. 

Fatso said, “You got the fourteenth 
comin’ up.” 

It’s happened once to Dempsey and to 
several other guys, it really has. A punch 
comes up and memory goes away. A 
man fights on. It’s not a gag. It’s hap- 
pened lots of times. It happened to Mc- 
Ginty. He said, “This guy’s a tramp, but 
I can’t throw no punches any more. I 
can’t even walk two rounds.” 


“Go walk ’em,” Fatso told him. “The 
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d rgpydsidead. You were a champion 
sale TST f” 


They moved with soggy resolution. 
McGinty wore a grin. He faked some 
deftness with a wooden arm. He used 
long seconds just for tugging at his tights. 
He let Montana start a desperation 
punch, then moved away and left Mon- 
tana stumbling by the ropes. McGinty 
did the gracious thing and helped him 
straighten out. The crowd thought this 
was wonderful and said so with its heavy 
voice. McGinty thought that he would 
die. He clowned the last two rounds 
away. He heard the final bell and kept 
his feet. He saw the judges write upon 
their slips of paper, the referee do the 
same. He saw them all collected and he 
heard the winner’s name—his own. He 
held onto the ropes and said some pleas- 
ant things for those who called his name. 

They led him through the crowd and 
to his dressing room. He wouldn’t let 
them see the way he felt. Mike Leonard 
crowded after him and several writers 
worked their way inside. The clamor 
was too great. They shook his bandaged 
hands too much. Mike Leonard said, 
“It was the greatest fight you ever 
fought.” 

McGinty moved his swollen lips until 
they made a sick and little laugh. “It’s 
just a matter of style,” he said, and 
stumbled toward the showers. Then they 
saw the great McGinty topple over on his 
face. 

His friends and telegrams kept com- 
ing in all through the following after- 
noon, to shake his hand and wish him 
well, to see the rainbow colors he dis- 
played around his eyes. Then Mary 
came. 

She wore a tailored suit and summer 
furs, a little hat that merely held her 
lovely hair in place. He thought she 
looked like the sweetheart of a thriving 
national bank. She wore a smile. She 
put her furs aside, then labored at the 
fingers of her gloves. “At least you’d 
think a gentleman would stand.” 

“T’d like to stand,” McGinty said, “‘ex- 
cept that I’d fall down. It’s nice to see 
you, Mary.” He really couldn’t tell her 
how it felt. ““You look like all the pretty 
lights I saw last night.” 

“Last night you were tremendous,” 
Mary said. “Today you are a flop. Just 
look at you.” She had her gloves off now. 
She wore a diamond that looked bigger 
than a dime. It was the sort of diamond 
he had hoped to put upon her hand. 
“Paul must be doing extra-special fine,” 
was all he said. He thought she didn’t 
have to wave that ice beneath his nose. 

“He’s opening up a third place,” Mary 
said. “He wants a place in Brooklyn, 
too. You can’t be up to Paul. He’s much 
too practical for me. I quit. I didn’t want 
to be reformed.” 

“The rock,’ McGinty said. He wasn’t 
quite as stupid as he seemed. 


ALWAYS wanted one like this,” she 
said. “I got it cheap. From you to 
e.” She looked like all the sunlight in 
the world. ‘““You gave it to me, Champ. 
You had some money on account with 
me that you forgot about. You never 
were too bright at figures, Barney dear. 
I had some money of my own, not much, 
of course. I bet the whole thing on the 
fight.” 

“T didn’t even bet myself,” he said. “I 
wouldn’t bet a dime. You really didn’t 
think I’d win the fight?” 

“T thought I'd find your body in the 
morgue,” she said. “It was a sentimental 
little bet. Of course, we all can make 
mistakes.” 

He kissed her on her warm and willing 
lips. ‘“We’ll do it now,” he said. “We 
won’t wait seven years. I'll quit this 
game before they pack me in a box.” He 
kissed her once again. “And then what 
will I do?” 

“That’s up to you, McGinty,” Mary 
said. “I haven't got the least idea.” 
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Miss Joan Anderson, popular fashion model, inspects the 
transmission of a new car. The salesman explains how power 
reaches the wheels through gears, for gears can’t slip... 


etn ic 


By the same can’t-slip gear principle, Miller Tires 

Actually, 1453 gear-like 

edges grip the road surface, to give you sure starting and 

quick stopping—positive protection against skids and slips and slides, 
even when roads are wet. 


ae ag 


really gear the car to the road. 
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Miller Geared-to-the-Road Tires are much 
safer and longer wearing, on both crowded 
streets and open roads. Naturally, such 
fine treads are built on tires that are good 
all through—extra strength and cooler 
running for blowout protection — quiet 
running—and mote flexible for a softer, 
smoother ride. And the Miller dealer’s economy prices will surprise you. 
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The man seemed to see nothing ridic- 
ulous in using that friendship as a rea- 
son for making threats. 

“Would he find work for me in Ber- 
lin?” 

“At once, Fraulein. You may rest as- 
sured!” 

Carola walked to the window. She 
had a desperate choice here and she 
knew it. Stockmann’s visit was planned 
to force her back to Berlin. It might be 
best to go, no matter what work Blaer- 
chen might offer. Either she had to re- 
turn or be hunted from city to city by 
an organization that would never let 
her rest. 

She turned to Stockmann slowly: 
“You may tell Herr Blaerchen that I 
shall return to Berlin.” 

Stockmann smiled broadly and his 
fat cheeks wrinkled. “He will be de- 
lighted.” 

When he had gone Carola recalled 
what he had said. Blaerchen would be 
delighted! She smiled to herself. She 
remembered how she had fled Berlin in 
panic the night that she had heard of 
her husband’s death. She had fled in 
grief and panic but she could return cool 
and clearheaded. By continuing cool 
she might find in Berlin the answer to a 
question that had made the years of her 
widowhood more miserable than most. 


pgs NOON ona January day Karl Die- 
trich stepped from a third-class car- 
riage at the Friedrichstrasse station and 
walked away, as if to a certain destina- 
tion. 

In his early thirties, he was a tall man 
with broad shoulders and long, swinging 
arms. His face showed that he had once 
been much stouter. His gait was pe- 
culiar. He walked with a slight stiffness 
as if his back pained him. At each step 
he could not swing quite freely from the 
waist. His face was a large, round face, 
reddened, not unattractive, rather 
comic, for his features were oddly as- 
sorted, like the window of an odds-and- 
ends store. His clothes were of the 
cheapest. 

On a bus platform outside the station, 
he took a few coins from his pocket and 
fingered them, as if they were his last. 
Then he boarded a bus. 

At the corner on which Café Buda, 
with its neat blue-and-white awnings, 
stands, he got off and stood indecisively 


J at the curb. Then, with that unbending 


walk, he entered the café, and went 


| directly to a large round table at the 


rear. 

A waitress brought water, a napkin, 
and a menu. She greeted him mechan- 
ically; then as if she had seea him first 
through a screen and now clearly, she 
stammered, “Herr Dietrich!” 

“It has been long, Marie,’ Dietrich 
said. His voice was surprisingly deep, 
pleasant and musical. 

“Yes, Herr Dietrich, What may I 
bring you?” 

He saw her nervousness and smiled. 
“You get younger, Marie. You haven’t 
married yet?” 

“Oh, no, no sir.” The girl was con- 
fused now. “What may I bring you?” 

“There’s no hurry, Marie,” Dietrich 
said kindly. “Tell me, do the same peo- 
ple come to this table?” 

“Few of them, mein Herr. You have 
not been here for how long, Herr Die- 
trich?” 

“Three years, Marie.” 


“There are many changes in that 


time.” She was eager to get away. 
“What may I bring you?” 
“Coffee will do,” Dietrich said, re- 
“| membering how little money he had. 
Marie left. 


A heavy-set man of fifty came doyj) ., 
the aisle, hurrying a little, lookif},; 
neither right nor left, as if anticipati WA Tt 
a pleasant lunch. Two or three ste}_., 
from the table he stopped, recognizi}\«. 
Dietrich and was flustered. ol if 

“Dietrich!” He came forward, smil i 4 
with hurried, forced warmth. “How ni My 
to see you.’ Wi 

“It’s nice to be seen.’ , y 

“Strange to see you dol ” The mi 7 
did not sit down. : 

“Strange to be here.” a.) 

“You’ve just returned to Berlin?” My 

“I’ve just returned.” . im 

For a moment the man was embaj y, 
rassed, then he said nervously, “Well,)),) 
must be going. I just came in to lod),, 
for someone.” He turned and hurri¢y, 
toward the door. at: 

Karl was not left long alone. On hij), 
way to the kitchen Marie had stoppé., 
and spoken to the proprietor. Now Hj, 
came to the table with the slightest trai), 
of a smile. ¢ 


“Herr Dietrich!” He was formal}. 


cordial. “It’s like old times to see yc)},, 
here.” ft 
“Hello, Herr Hoynig.” th 
“Waiting for someone?” Hoynig tri€}},, 
to be casual. Wi; 


Dietrich smiled as if he understoc)});, 
what was behind the question. “No, j}., 
just hoped to see some of my ol 7 
friends.” { a 

“The table is almost always empty}: 

Karl nodded. “Times change. R¢ i 
member the day Blitzstein from th) 
Philharmonic put his bass viol on tk}}. 
table so that no one would steal it?” |}. 

Hoynig nodded but did not laugh. H . 
walked away uneasily. 

Marie brought coffee and Karl sippell 
it slowly. He did not notice a thi 
young man, rather tastelessly dressetj}, 
coming to the table. He was nervoulj; 
but from shyness, not uneasiness. 
voice wavered slightly as he said, “Ex , 
cuse me, but aren’t you Herr Karl Die " 
trich? My name is Schimpf, Wilh 
Schimpf.” 4 

“Good evening, Herr Schimpf.” Kaij}, 
had never seen him before. th 

“Pardon my speaking to you. I hav, 
always admired you, Herr Dietrich. . 
always thought that you were one of th if 
best comedians we have ever had i 
Berlin.” i 

“You are kind, Herr Schimpf.” oh 

“No, no, I mean it.” Schimpf’s fore 
head was perspired. “I have admire! 
you so much at the Krokodil Café. 

“We had good times there,” Karl sail 
pleasantly. ‘““‘Won’t you sit down?” 

‘I’m not detaining you?” 

“T have no other appointment.” 


; 


HEN I am fortunate.” Schimpf wen 

on quickly. “I’m a clerk in the Ag 
ricultural Ministry here but a student a 
the theater, especially comedy. I re 
member an act you used to do at thi 
Krokodil, the one in which you plays 
the village butcher.” 

Dietrich smiled. 
the Policeman!’ 
ten it.” 

oe! have not seen you perform for somm 
time.” 

Sits been a long time since I was 0! 
a stage.” 

“I can tell you exactly,” Schimpf sait 
triumphantly. “Just three years!” Thet 
he dropped his voice: “I remember thi 
Krokodil so well. 
place today.” 

“Still open?” Karl was surprised. 

“There is just a dance orchestra, noth’ 
ing more. By the way, do you remembe’ 
Carola Dirling?” 

Karl nodded. 


“‘The Butcher ani) 
I had almost foreqty 


It its not the sami| 


\Vll never forget the way she sang,” 
himpf said as if the memory were 
nething precious. “She used to stand 
the platform in just a simple home- 
de dress. You know, when she sang 
ise sea songs you could feel in them 
| terror of the sharp rocks off Skager- 





/There was no one like her,’ ’ Karl 


‘An automobile accident.” 
or a moment Schimpf was silent, as 
he were still thumbing over his mem- 
les of the Krokodil. “I remember 
me of the stories you used to tell, 
rr Dietrich.” He laughed to himself. 
e owner of the Krokodil was Herr 
Baerchen, nicht wahr?” 
[One of the owners.” 
‘He’s an important government of- 
Bal now, in the foreign office.” 
arl frowned, then nodded. 
‘He’s an important Nazi, too.” 
: it know that,’ Karl said with abrupt 


eehimpf looked surprised. Then, al- 
pst timidly: “By the way, if you aren’t 
sy this evening, Herr Dietrich, per- 
lps you would dine with me. I should 
honored.” 
»\‘I would like that,” Karl said frankly. 
‘There’s that Hungarian place across 
® street if that would suit. At seven?” 
‘Anywhere. Anytime.” 
From a short distance off, Hoynig, the 
pprietor, was watching. Schimpf saw 
m gesture and turned to Karl: “Ex- 
I think Herr Hoynig wants 


F few minutes later he came to the 
ple, his manner shattered in embar- 
ssment. “I am so sorry,” he stam- 
pred. “Herr Hoynig has reminded me 
/an engagement I had this evening.” 
Dietrich nodded: “Don’t be embar- 
ssed, Herr Schimpf. You were kind 
jinvite me. I shall remember that.” 

Schimpf’s face showed his confusion. 
I assume that Herr Hoynig told you 
ft it was not wise to be seen with me?” 
Schimpf said nothing. 





(Karl was not concerned. “Just two 
lestions—”’ 
Schimpf interrupted: “First, Herr 





u.” He reached in his pocket. “You 
st need money.” He offered a hun- 
ed-mark note. 


ie be good enough to let me help 
| 
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“As a debt owed you, please,” Schimpf 
said, “and long overdue, for the many 
times you have made me happy.” 

“Thank you. Now, two questions. Is 
the Krokodil at the same place?” 

“Ves,” 

“Tl go there tonight.” 

“You’re new in Berlin,” Schimpf said, 
as if eager to give every help. “It’s hard 
to get around the city at night. Every- 
thing is blacked out. You'll find the 
Krokodil a popular afternoon tea-dan- 
sant place.” 

“Then Ill go this afternoon.” He esi. 
tated. 

“You had another question?” 

“Yes.” Karl still hesitated. “From 
which concentration camp did Hoynig 
tell you I had just returned?” 

“From Sachsenhausen, Herr Die- 
trich.” 

“He was wrong. I was in Buchenwald. 
It’s by far the worse!”’ 


2 WAS harder than Karl had imagined 
it would be to turn into Martin Lu- 
therstrasse and go toward the Krokodil. 
A thousand times he had seen ahead the 
small sign over steps that led down to 
a basement. He could remember the 
time in 1933 that he and Blaerchen had 
hung up that small painted board. In 
those days cellar cabarets were opening 
all over Berlin. The formula for them 
was simple: a small stage, some tables 
and chairs, a piano, a few sandwiches, 
some beer, some entertainers and un- 
limited hopes. Blaerchen had interested 
a young wealthy man, Paul Lesser, in 
the Krokodil. With his backing it could 
run for more than a month, the usual 
life of the cellar cabaret. 

As Karl came down the street he saw 
a gaudy sign ahead, with the word 
KROKODIL. The entrance was de- 
serted. Karl could remember nights 
when police were stationed at the door 
to prevent more people from pushing 
in. To go down the steps into the caba- 
ret now took force of will. He was sure 
that everyone connected witn the place 
was new and that he would not be rec- 
ognized. It would be better that way. 

A headwaiter greeted him, and led 
him to a table. Several dozen people 
were at other tables. Most of the men 
were in uniform. 

In a moment he realized that he 
would not be uneasy and pained here; 
he would only be bored. The little stage 
was now a useless small platform pro- 
truding slightly into the room. A cur- 
tain, streaked and shoddy, hid most of 
it. Sometimes he had stood there for a 
half-hour, sometimes longer, saying 
whatever came into his mind, an ad-lib 








“They'll think some li'l pixies has been here" 
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“HOUDINI? JONES 
and the great “hair” trick 


Observe, ladies and gentlemen, he plays 
nine innings of softball in the burning 
sun. Look at that hair, dry and dusty as 
the desert. 





He makes a thorough job of it; mows 
the lawn and lets the sun put on the 
finishing touches. Looks pretty hope- 
less, doesn’t it? 





KREML 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES— 


CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
NOT GREASY—MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 








Now he takes a swim and the water 
washes away natural hair oils. The top 
of his head is beginning to look like a 
bird’s nest. 





Now watch closely. Nothing up his 
sleeves except a bottle of Kreml. He 
applies a little and behold! Hair looking 
its natural best. All the oil it needs— 
without that greasy look. 


When the sun, wind, and water dry out 
your hair, use Kreml, the famous tonic- 
dressing. Gives hair that neat, clean, 
lustrous look—not sticky or greasy. Re- 
moves dandruff scales—checks exces- 
sive falling hair. 

Women tell us that Kreml puts the 
hair in splendid condition for a perma- 
nent—makes permanents look lovelier. 

Ask for Kreml at your drug store or 
barber shop. 

Kreml Shampoo is a splendid ally of 
Kreml Hair Tonic. Made from an 80% 
olive oil base, it cleanses thoroughly, 
rinses out quickly, leaves hair soft and 
easy to manage, 









































$5.00 or less, double. 
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IT’S WORTH YOUR WHILE 
EXTRA MILE TO 


AND AN 


EVER SEE MONKEYS RIDE BIKES? 
Thrill to our Zoo Stars. 

EVER SEE LINDBERGH'S TROPHIES? 
St. Louis is their home. 

EVER SEE OPERA UNDER THE STARS? 
Our Muny Opera is world-famous. 
EVER SEE OL’ MAN RIVER? 
He’s right on our doorstep. 
EVER SEE A PANDA? 

We have two... stop and see them. 





Historic as the Mason Dixon Line... 
modern as the Yankee Clipper. Going 
north, east, south, west, St. Louis is 
worth your while. 

To assure the success of your visit, let 
Hotel Lennox be your host. Here you'll 
find hospitality to warm your heart... 


guest-controlled air-conditioned rooms 
to cool your night's rest... famous food 
and drink... bath, radio, ice water in 


every room. 

At Hotel Lennox, the town’s at your 
doorstep. Circle St. Louis on your 
roadmap or time table ...and stop 
at the Lennox. 


Rates—50% of all rooms for $3.50 or less, single; 
Special rates for families. 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


“As eiinex 


9th & Washington « St. Louis, Mo. 
Nearby Parking and Garages 
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comedian whose remarks went around 
the city the next day. A roar came at 
him from the audience, then another 
and another. 

The crowd laughed, too, when he said, 
“You know, my friends, we should be 
grateful to our friend Hermann Goer- 
ing. He says that after five years of 
Nazi rule every German citizen will 
have an automobile and at the end of 
ten years an airplane. Think, my 
friends, with an automobile and an air- 
plane we can hunt that much farther 
for a pound of butter!” 

Today no man could get on a platform 
and say such things. Once a man could 
laugh in Germany. Today no one could 
laugh lest some flea-skinned Nazi think 
he was being laughed at. 

Karl looked slowly around the room. 
It was difficult to see the stage without 
thinking of Carola. No one else had 
ever left such a clear-cut shining 
memory. He never understood her 
effect on him; before her, he was al- 
ways one of an audience, watching as a 
child watches, never able to break 
through the distance between them. 
Other men, he knew, felt the same way. 
Later, he realized that what he had in- 
terpreted as aloofness was only shyness 
and that was the greater part of her 
charm. She baffled him the more be- 
cause he had grown up in the theater 
and was used to theater people. 

He had taught her much about stage 
presence and stage timing and she had 
once said, “I should die from stage fright 
sometimes, Karl, if it were not for you.” 


He remembered that remark always, be- 


cause it was the most closely personal 
remark she ever made to him. 


E TOOK one more look around the 
room. Like so many other things in 
Germany, the Krokodil had changed. 

He rose from the chair and started 
toward the door, but he had only taken 
one step forward when he stopped. At 
the doorway, looking around the room 
with a sort of blinking unbelief, was 
Carola. He told himself instantly that 
he did not want to see anyone from the 
past, even Carola, but he could not re- 
strain himself. He went to her. 

“Carola!” 

“Karl!” 

As Karl led her to a table he realized 
that he had not seen her since that night, 
three years ago, when men had come to 
this room, even as she was singing, with 
a message about her husband’s death. 
She had finished her song and gone out, 
alone. Later he heard she had left the 
city. 

It would be hard to pick up from 
there. It was harder than he thought. 
The girl seemed nervous, uncomfort- 
able. “I’ve only been in Berlin a week,” 
she said. “Every day I wanted enough 
courage to come here. If I hadn't, I 
should always have known I was cow- 
ardly. Now that I’ve come, the place 
is so changed that it’s completely im- 
personal.” 

Karl nodded. “I felt the same way.” 

“You’ve been in Berlin all the time, 
Karl?” 

He was startled. Obviously, she knew 
nothing of his recent history. She had 
left Berlin in a hurry a month before 
his arrest, and no one had known where 
she went. He hesitated about telling 
her the truth, decided against it and 
said, “I’ve been here off and on.” 

“You've changed, Karl,” she said after 
a moment. “You look as if you hadn’t 
smiled for years.” 

“Really?” He was tempted to tell her 
that he had just returned from Buchen- 
wald but a man could not be too careful, 
even with an old friend. Yet he could 
not ask questions point-blank about her 
friends, her opinions, and he was silent, 
not knowing what to say. For one thing, 
it was hard to talk in this place. “I feel 
so awkward here,” he said. 





“How about having dinner with me 
tonight?”’ Carola asked. 

“Y’m sorry, I can’t.” He wanted to 
find a small hotel for the night. “But 
we could lunch tomorrow.” That would 
give him a chance to ask the sort of 
questions he had to ask. 

“Gladly,” Carola smiled. Then she 
frowned. “I can’t tomorrow. The day 
after? Tomorrow I’m lunching with 
Rolf Blaerchen.” 

Karl did not look up. That fact made 
any question unnecessary. 

“Have you seen Rolf?” she asked. 

Karl shook his head. It was best now 
to get away as quickly as possible. 

“Suppose you call for me about one 
o’clock the day after tomorrow? I'll 
look forward to it, Karl.”’ She gave her 
address. 

“Certainly.” Then, brusquely, “Shall 
we leave?” 


They went out together. Carola said, 
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“But, Bob, I am wearing flat heels!" 


GREGORY D'‘ALESSIO 





“You haven’t told me where you're liv- 
ing.” 

“At the Muenster Hotel near Fried- 
richstrasse.” 

They separated. It was bitter to have 
thought of a woman for three years, to 
have met her, and to have found her a 
person who was friendly with Blaerchen. 


WICE, while en route to Berlin, Carola 

had thought of turning back. She did 
not fear the poignancy of old associa- 
tions, of having to live alone again in the 
surroundings where she had once lived 
with Paul. She did fear having to see 
old friends, and await their questions. 
Meeting Karl had set the whole problem 
afresh. She was grateful to him for not 
talking of the past. His awkward reserve 
had puzzled her. She assumed that he 
had changed with time as had every- 
thing else. 

Since boarding the train for Berlin she 


had thought chiefly of Blaerchen. On ar-— 


rival she found that, as usual, he had 
been thoughtful. She expected to find 
no one at the station, but a young man 
met her, took her to a small hotel and 
insisted that he be allowed to do any- 
thing possible for her comfort. A car was 


























































put at her disposal the next day and sh g 
found a small apartment. 
Blaerchen had telephoned the firg 
day, his voice as ever smooth, gentle an | 
warm. He explained that he would nc | 
be able to see her at once but that hi} 
would arrange for lunch as soon as hi} || 
could. ia 
The lunch was tomorrow. 
She had felt that their first meetin} 
would not be difficult; with it imminen’ | 
she was not sure. It would take restrain 
not to speak of Paul’s last letter, the let} 
ter that clearly indicated that Paul, whi) 
had gone on a confidential governmen| 
mission to Warsaw, had suspected th 
he was entering a trap. She had d 
stroyed that letter before leaving Ro; 
but she knew every word of it by me 
ory. It was the sort of last letter that 
man facing death would write to 
woman he had loved. But its poigna 
and its finality were less vivid than ff 
last sentences in which Paul said that] 
was sure that one man had set the tr 
that one man was responsible for k 
death—Blaerchen. 
And now, lunch with him on the m 
row! 


OLF BLAERCHEN had come to Ber 

lin from Riga. Of his early years ii}},, 
Berlin Carola knew nothing. Because h 
was attractive, self-possessed and had /) 
kind of boyish enthusiasm, people like)” 
him. His only ambition, as he work 
at one job, then another, was to ge 
money, much money, and to meet pe 
ple, important people. In a few ye 
he was living comfortably and he yw 
completely at ease in the homes of no! 
bility along the Tiergarten, in the the) 
atrical set on Kurfiirstendamm or ¢ 
lunch with the industrial crowd. Peopilt 
were his capital. 

Paul Lesser came from an industri 
ist’s family in Westphalia. He did hai 
money. Paul was reserved, uncomfor 
able among people, lacking Blaerche: 
gift for the quick remark, the prope) 
phrase. It was inevitable that he should 
admire Blaerchen on first meeting. F 
the next years they were inseparable. 
was Blaerchen who interested Paul ii my 
the idea of a cabaret, who hired Karl}, 
who laid plans for the Krokodil. It wat). 
Blaerchen who found Carola singing if} 
a run-down café in Munich, who brough'}> 
her to Berlin, who introduced her te 
Paul. When Paul and Carola were mar: 
ried he acted as best man. rs 

It was Blaerchen who interested Pau 
in politics. Until that time Paul’s who) ( 
interest, like someone who has found é 
new plaything, was in the Krokodil 
Blaerchen had been a Nazi even befor 
Hitler came to power. Now he began t 
talk politics to Paul, and soon after 
nothing but politics. To Carola that di 
not matter. She did not care what wi 
said so long as she had Paul and h 
chance to sing. 

“What opportunity have we yo 
men of Germany had?” Blaerchen wou 
ask. “With Hitler we have a chance. 

To Carola that made no sense, bu 
Paul nodded. Then he began to repeail} 
those things. It did not matter what he 
said so long as he came to the Krokod 
every night and sat at a front table whi 
she sang. a 

She could remember the first night) 
that he failed to come. He had gone) 
into politics, he explained; he had a 
sition at the Foreign Office. Official busi- 
ness required him to go to Prague. That 
was the first absence. Then absence be- 
came something measured not by nights} 
but by weeks. He was in Bucharest, in| 
Riga, in Paris. k 

Then, one day, he had gone to War- 


tf 
saw! It would be hard not to remembe: i (ht 
that, as she talked to Blaerchen. Wi 

The next day she waited nervously} 
through a long morning. She dressed) 
carefully, purposely choosing a black) 
crepe that outlined her figure well. Ii 
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I hey called me 
‘The Sultan of — 











“Il was a Magnet for flies, gnats, mos- 
®toes.I spent more time swatting pests 
Bin did socking the ball. I tried all kinds 
concoctions. But nothing seemed to help. 


“Then a Sympathetic Friend told me some- 
Wing new...a remarkable insect repellent 
tion that’s non-greasy, non-irritating, pleas- 
Bit smelling. You simply rub it on—and kiss 
We pests goodbye! 
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. “It’s Called ‘Sta-Way’ Insect Repellent 
/otion. And boy! How it works! Insects sim- 
ily despise it. One application lasts and lasts. 
li drug, hardware and sporting goods stores 
it—and it costs only 35¢ a bottle!” 


hte. comfort OUTDOORS 


STA-WAY 


TRADE-MARK 


INSECT REPELLENT LOTION 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


| Unitol Union Carbide [ff and Carbon Corporation 
4 rh 


rd TA-WAY is a registered trade-mark of 


y National Carbon Co.,, Inc, 
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Blaerchen remembered the simple gray, 
girlish dress she had worn on the stage 
this new one would be a surprise. At 
noon her bell rang. A chauffeur was 
waiting with an automobile. She took a 
last deliberate look at herself in the mir- 
ror as she used to do just before going 
out to face an audience, and went down- 
stairs. 

“I am to drive you to Wandsee,” the 
chauffeur said. 

The car headed out from the city. The 
January morning was too cold for com- 
fortable driving. The roads in the sub- 
urbs were empty. The car turned down 
a side road into a large private estate. 
Carola had a glimpse of a tennis court, 
a long lawn that led to a lakeside and a 
bathing house and greenhouses. The 
drive led up to a huge, sprawling house 
of gray stone. On the porch Blaerchen 
was waiting. 

He came running down the steps to 
greet her. As he helped her from the car 
his manner was that of a man greeting a 
close friend from whom he had parted 
just an hour before. Holding tightly to 
her arm, he led her to the porch, and into 
a smartly furnished living room. 

“T am so glad you have come back to 
Berlin,” he said. ““You belong here.” 

“T am glad to be back.” She had for- 
gotten Blaerchen’s skill in putting peo- 
ple at ease. She had to find something 
to talk about, something that would not 
lead directly to any question about the 
past, about the years in Rome. “You 
have a beautiful home.” 

“It’s nice,” Blaerchen said casually. 

“Did you design it?” 

Blaerchen laughed. “No, I picked it 
up at a sale—very cheap. The former 
owner decided that he preferred to move 
from Berlin, you see.” 

Because it was vital to be relaxed, 
to appear perfectly friendly, Carola 
laughed too. She knew what his remark 
meant. Many people had fled Berlin in 
the years of Nazi rule; their homes and 
their possessions, too, went to the State 
and the Nazis were the State. 

A butler called them to lunch. Food 
was served that was on no restaurant 
menu in the city: beef fillet, fresh as- 
paragus, fresh tomatoes. Green bottles 
of Rhine wine were cooled in a silver 

pail. 

As if Blaerchen realized that Carola 
micht be ill at ease, he asked no ques- 
tions. He talked about his travels, about 
changes in Berlin, about the Foreign 
Office. 


OU must have an important posi- 
tion,” Carola said, hoping to get some 
clue to the work he wanted her to do. 
“It’s very interesting.’ Blaerchen 
smiled, as if guessing her purpose. 
“Have you been to the Krokodil?” 

“T went there for a few minutes yes- 
terday afternoon. Do you know who I 
met there? Karl!” 

Blaerchen did not appear interested. 
“Karl Dietrich? Is he back?” 

“Where has he been? He looked very 
te? 

“After you left, things went badly 
with him,” Blaerchen said carelessly. 
“He was never very discreet, you know. 
Remember the things he used to say on 
the stage? After all, there are some 
things in life that one does not joke 
about.” 

“What happened to him?” She was 
holding a glass at the moment and it 
trembled in her hand. 

“TI warned him once or twice but it 
did no good. The police arrested him 
and he was sent to prison for a time. I 
presume he’s just out.” 

She wanted to jump up and run, to 
run out and through the city at once, 
remorseful at having failed to recognize 
yesterday that he needed friends. No 
person in the world was gentler, more 
sensitive than he; Paul himself had said 
that many times. 


“I should advise you strongly not to 
see him again,” Blaerchen continued. 
“People like that are best avoided.” 

“Yes.” She forced herself to sit back 
in the chair, to seem relaxed, to sip from 
the glass. “But I made a luncheon en- 
gagement with him.” 

“T should suggest that you break it,” 
Blaerchen said. “For your sake, of 
course. People might misunderstand.” 

She wanted to throw the glass at him 
but she realized that she must appear 
unconcerned. At the moment her pur- 
pose in coming to Berlin was the im- 
portant thing. She had to change the 
subject now and she did it awkwardly: 
“Your friend in Rome spoke to me about 
possible work here.” 

“There’s plenty of time to talk about 
that,” Blaerchen said. 

“T really would like to know what I 
can do.” 

He ignored the sincerity in that. “Lis- 
ten, Carola, I am so glad you are here in 
Berlin, so glad.”’ He reached across the 
table for her hand. His voice was sud- 
denly gentle: “I shall never know why 
you ran away so suddenly. I do know 
how Paul’s death affected you. I wrote 
you many times urging you to return. 
You never answered my letters.” 


Ueefs all past now,” Carola said, 
grim in spite of herself. 

“You could have come back before 
this. Why didn’t you?” 

This was to be the subtlest sort of in- 
quisition, a delicate but thorough prob- 
ing into motive. She was sure he held 
her hand for a purpose, to sense any re- 
action. She reached out and put her free 
hand on top of his and held it tightly 
so that he could feel no trembling in the 
hand he held. She answered slowly, “I 
hated to be reminded of Paul at every 
turn.”’ Slowly she withdrew her hands, 
then took a compact from her purse and 
opened it. 

Blaerchen lit a cigar and sat back in 
his chair. He looked at her intimately. 
“You’re even lovelier than I remem- 
bered you. Stockmann told me a curious 
thing about you.” 

“Yes?” She held the compact tightly. 

“He said that you were disinterested, 
shall I say, until he told you that I was 
in Berlin again.” 

Mechanically, she began to powder 
her face. She could not have looked at 
Blaerchen at that moment. 

“T wanted to ask you, Carola—did my 
being here make your decision to return 
for you?” 

She was frightened now, frightened 
cold. If he had guessed her thoughts 
about Paul’s death then she had better 
run quickly. She had to look up at him 
and she saw his face, and fright left her 
at once. Instead of suspicion she saw 
silly satisfaction. As he caught her 
glance he smiled the pleased smile of a 
man who has guessed an absurdly sim- 
ple puzzle. 

“We can be good friends again,” he 
said gently. 

“Of course we can,” she said gaily, 
not sure where the conversation was go- 
ing now. 

Irrelevantly he continued, “I have 
never married, Carola.” 

“You must be very lonely at times.” 

“Not any more,” he smiled. “Not any 
more, with you here.” 

She could have shuddered at that, at 
its deliberate implication. This and not 
any desire to give her work might be his 
whole reason in having her back in Ber- 
lin. Any attempt of his to assume some 
intimate basis could be checked for a 
time by reminding him that she still 
loved Paul. For a time! 

He stood up and took her by the arm. 
She did not like the way he held her. 
“T’ll have to return to my office shortly,” 
he said, “but first let me show you 
around my place.” 

She did not follow. If Blaerchen as- 











The help you need is right at your 
fingertips in the classified (yellow) 
pages of your telephone book. Let 
them tell you where to find those 
shops and services you want... 
the Cleaners & Dyers, Laundries, 
Employment Agencies, Radio 
Service & Supplies, Window 
Cleaners ...or who sells that ad- 
vertised brand. 
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CALOX MOVIE QUIZ 
NUMBER 8 






Her 
CALOX SMILE 


is famous 


Star of “JANUARY HEIGHTS” 


A Warner Brothers Production 







Peg’s “HOLLYWOOD 
SPARKLE” gets her man! 
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CLUES 
F & By Harrison Carroll 


3 i o HOLLYWOOD CORRESPONDENT 
% ™“ 
baie 4 1. Who played the part of 
a Confederate spy in 
“Virginia City’? 
2. Who leads a quiet life with her 
adopted son, Michael? 


3. Who has blonde hair, blue eyes 
and—like so many other stars—a 
vivacious Calox smile? 


(Check your answer below. Star’s name is at bottom 
of page*) 


Gwen: “Why Peg! You're mad asa 
hatter! Where are you going?” 

Peg: “‘Home, that’s where. Can you 
imagine Dick telling me it was a 
shame the way Ineglected my teeth!” 











TRY THIS 
FINGER-NAIL TEST 

—PROVE CALOX 2 
POLISHES 
SAFELY 


Maks this amazing Calox test: pour 

a little Calox Tooth Powder on a nail 
buffer and rub your nails, hard. What 

a smooth, high polish! That’s definite 
proof Calox contains no harsh abra- 
sives to harm the softest tooth enamel. 
Calox Tooth Powder has not only 

1 or 2, but FIVE CLEANSING AGENTS 
that attack ugly film and surface 

™ stain. You can feel the surging foam 
of Calox going into split-second action 
and new, high polish on your teeth 
. as Calox helps you win that 
“Hollywood Sparkle.” Brush your 
teeth with Calox for 30 pays! Prove 
how it helps improve the natural 
brightness and lustre of your teeth! 


CALOX TOOTH POWDER 


Try Calox Antiseptic — Refreshes 
the mouth, sweetens the breath. 


*Miriam Hopkins Cm 


Gwen: “He didn’t mean it, Peg. 
My advice is Calox Tooth Powder 
...its 5 cleansing agents do splendid 
work in helping to bring out the 
natural lustre of your teeth!” 






















3 Peg: “What a marvelous show, 
Dick! And that new star—didn’t 
she have the loveliest smile?” 

Dick: “Sure, but your ‘Hollywood 
Sparkle’ can match hers any day!” 









Helps your “Teeth shine like 


the stars” by bringing 











sumed that some close, intimate rela- 
tionship was going to develop, that had 
better be cleared at once. “You have 
said nothing about the work I am sup- 
posed to do.” 

“We'll discuss it later,” Blaerchen 
said carelessly. 

“T cannot accept money unless I know 
that there is work I can do for you.” 

“There is work you can do for the 
Foreign Office,” Blaerchen said. “From 
time to time there may be some slight 
favor. That’s all.” 

That was scarcely clear. “How would 
you describe that occupation?” 

“Oh, well,” he said carelessly. ‘“Oc- 
cupation: widow. And a very attractive 
widow. Isn’t that sufficient?” 

It did not satisfy her at all. 

“For instance,’’ Blaerchen said, sud- 
denly matter of fact, “accept every in- 
vitation you get. Meet all the people 
that you can.” 

“And nothing more?” 

He laughed. “Enjoy yourself! Now, 
come and see the greenhouses. There’s 
a fine collection of orchids in one of 
them, odontoglossums, and particularly 
hard to grow. The poor fool who owned 
this place was crazy about them. Today 
he wishes he had the price of one plant!” 
With the air of a proprietor he took 
Carola by the arm. 

She went along, uneasily, troubled by 


Mexico Must Choose 


Continued from page 11 


Almazan—his full name is General 
Juan Andreu—is the people’s choice. 
His lieutenants say he will sweep the 
country if there is an “honest election” 
on July 7th, when every married man 
over 18 years of ag> and every unmar- 
ried man who has reached his 21st year 
goes to the polls to vote. 

Cardenas, in a statement that is both 
a confession and a promise, has guar- 
anteed that for the first time in Mexican 
history there shall be an honest elec- 
tion. The validity of such a promise, of 
course, is relative in a country where 
there has never been an accounting of 
the number eligible to vote, where bal- 
lot falsification and box-stuffing and 
bribery have been as common as ter- 
rorism and murder. 


Camacho Sans Political Machine 


Into the election against middle-aged, 
vigorous Almazan, the machine of the 
PRM, Partido Revolucionario Mexi- 
cano, controlled by Cardenas, has pro- 
jected Avila Camacho. Honest enough 
not to want to be a “machine candidate” 
and sensitive to the cries of the people 
against having a candidate thrust upon 
them by the outgoing president, and 
mistrustful anyhow of Cardenas, Ca- 
macho in his recent campaign speeches 
has indicated he wants to stand on his 
own legs. He has said, in effect, that he 
wears no man’s collar. That may split 
the PRM machinery and, if it does, Al- 
mazan may be electéd, honest election 
or not. 

There are two other candidates in the 
election. Neither is important at the 
moment but when the ballots are finally 
counted—well, you never can tell. One 
of them is Rafael Sanchez Tapia, former 
secretary of national economy. The 
other is Joaquin Amaro. Like Almazan 
and Camacho, a former undersecretary 
of war, they are generals. There are so 
many generals in Mexico that in 1925 
500 were put on the retired list at one 
stroke. 

Sanchez Tapia is 2 real threat in the 
election because he may be used by 
Cardenas, the wise ones say, to double- 
cross Camacho, by throwing to him the 


























his vagueness, his hints about bei 
“good friends,’ his request that s 
avoid Karl. His manner might be tk 
of an employer to a new employee. | 
would be upset at once by mentioniz 
Paul’s last letter. She could questi, 
Blaerchen point-blank but that would 





ra 
the ridiculous question of a silly, hy) 
terical woman and easily denied. Thes; |. 
after Blaerchen would suspect her {+}. 
her suspicion. 


“Yay must see my country estate, |}. 
‘orverania,” Elaerchen was sayit), 
“It’s rather large but for a man in r! 
position—!” 

Wo direct question would ever tell h 
what she wanted to know. If she w) 
ever to find out the truth about her hu, 
band’s death, she would have to agr) 
for the present to whatever Blaerch 
might say, and do whatever work 
wished her to do. 

“We'll have many a pleasant we) 
end in Pomerania,” Blaerchen smile 
holding more tightly to her arm. 

But it was difficult not to be uneas} 
difficult not to shiver now as she fe 1. 
his hand on her arm. His might be ti }, 
attitude of proprietor or of an er , 
ployer. But it might also be that of| }. 


pleasant and desirable in a clever tra) | 
(To be continued next week) 


support of the PRM. The Partido Rev: 
lucionario Mexicano is in turn suj 
ported by Lombardo Toledano’s CTi\ 
the Confederacion de Trabajadori 
Mexicano, Mexican equivalent of tl 
C.I.O. and all-powerful labor organiz: 
tion. It includes in its dungareed legio 
the “Eighteenth of March Division,” < 
armed body of men whose pistols ar) 
rifles, added to the weapons of that po! 
tion of the army controlled by Cardena 
may be the deciding element in the ba 
loting. Pulque and pesos will help, 
course, as will the free rides on gov 
ernment busses and trucks, but tk 
strong-arm squad is a tower of strengt 
to the PRM and CTM cause. | 
But it is generally conceded that | 
will be between Almazan and Camach) 
that the issue will be decided, barrin’ 
unpredictable internecine quarrels the 
cloud Mexican politics with the fre 
quency and violence of the tropicz 
storms that sweep the Eastern Coas| 
Almazan’s platform as enunciated in hi) 
campaign speeches to date is a simpl 
one. It consists largely of promises t 
fulfill the promises of past candidate 
regarding agrarian reform, the rehabili 
tation of the church in an officially anti) 
clerical land and the amelioration co 
relations with the United States. 
Almazan’s friendship for the Unite 
States is one of long standing. Back i) 
1931, in a report to President Pascua 
Ortiz Rubio, he wrote: I 
“In the event of another war, Mexic' 
should unhesitatingly and, with the ut 
most dignity, place itself beside th 
United States. That is the only way b: 
which we could derive any advantages. | 
In a nation that has suddenly becom: 
aware of the danger it faces from Com) 
munist and Nazi and other foreign force} 
working for the appropriation of Mexi) 
can markets and the rupture of th 
peaceful life of the country, Almazan’| 
avowed friendship for the protector t 
the north istcertain to gain votes. Per 
sonable and powerful of build, Almaza1 
is the figure of the “strong man” the 
Mexicans love so well. 
Almazan is about forty-nine years olc 
and stands well over six feet. He speak: 
with intelligence and vigor and wit 
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| 
“a ough of demagoguery to cause the 
nf »ymbreroed thousands who gather about 
a i to shout until the burros rear with 
ight. 
| He is a “general de division” the high- 
wast of the “general” ranks, and comes of 
_,ja old family of revolutionaries. He is 
r i Official leave from the army to make 
«#8 campaign. He became a revolution- 
iry at eighteén, when he was studying 
edicine at the College of Puebla. 
r As a child he lived in the home of 
. 2volutionists. Once when soldiers came 
"ly arrest the family he was sneaked out 
‘y friends and with them took to the 
ml ills. He gathered a group about him 
_.tnd at one time had a following of 20,- 
“4400 men in the Guerrero hills. He 
5 elped the brigand Zapata overthrow 
yrannical old Porfirio Diaz and bring 
rf adero to power. 
To the peasants and the more articu- 
late of the peons, Almazan is Zapata and 
mi adero and Villa. In Cuatla, the head- 

tuarters of the former Zapatistas, a 
_jaughter of the famous revolutionary 
“nade a stirring speech and she wound 
“pP by saying: “Almazan picks up the 
‘lag of Zapata, the flag of my father,” 
ji nd you could have heard the cheers all 
q he way to Durango and Monterrey. Za- 
! bata was the first to promise the peons 
“nd peasants land. 

Almazan’s educational program is 
bopular with the latently Catholic and 
rankly religious masses. Under the 
ardenas regime, education was placed 
lirectly under control of the State in 
is socialization program. The consti- 

tion was amended along Marxist lines, 
xcluding all private and religious 

,jchools. He abolished teaching in con- 
“vents, monasteries and religious insti- 
«jutions. 

| Almazan has promised to guarantee 
the investments of foreign capital in the 
“belief that indolent Mexico needs the aid 
‘pf foreign investors who have the funds, 
“bkill and energy to exploit the nation’s 
‘resources. 

| Even Cardenas’ enemies admit that 
ais program for socialization of the 
j;-ountry was more misguided than evil 
br intentionally Soviet in aspect. Who- 
ever succeeds him inherits a cockeyed 
economy and a completely empty till. 


lest 


| Who Gets the Army Support? 


In the proportion that Almazan is the 
[big hurly-burly boy of the campaign, 
iCamacho is the smoothie. He’s almost 
Jas smooth and silky as the olive- 
skinned, curly-haired Vicente Lom- 
ibardo Toledano, his pal. Camacho, too, 
jis a “division general.” As such he 
‘should have the support of a large 
| ection of the army but, the experts 
idown there say, he hasn’t, except what 
|he picks up from the fact that Cardenas 
/Taised the soldiers’ pay from one peso 
|per diem, roughly 16 American cents, to 
/one peso 40 centavos. 
| There are 50,000 soldiers in the Mex- 
| ican army and since it is not known how 
imany voters there are in the whole 
country it cannot be estimated how im- 
portant the soldier vote would be in the 
'elections. There is no commissary de- 
partment in the Mexican army, by the 
way, and on that one peso and 40 cen- 
tavos per day the Mexican infantryman 
must feed himself and his family. In 
peace time he lives with his whole fam- 
ily. When on active military service in 
war, the soldier’s wife is the commis- 
sary. She forages for her man and has 
camp ready for him at night after a bat- 
tle, with the kettle boiling. The children, 
if old enough, come along to war, too. 

Almazan, however, gained the confi- 
dence of subalterns and privates while 
in the army. They say he’s their hero 

in peace as well as war. He’s supposed 

to have a number of “great victories” 

to his credit, while Camacho was 
largely a swivel-chair general. 
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Almazan is personally skeptical of 
getting a fair break at the polls. This is 
the way he puts it: 

“There is no electoral census in Mex- 
ico. Never have the voting lists been 
published. No one knows how many or 
who have the right to vote. We are care- 
fully preparing our voting lists and, if 
necessary, we will install our own polls. 
We hope that on Sunday, July 7th, 
President Cardenas will place the army 
in charge of watching the polls, not only 
for the purpose of maintaining order, 
but, particularly, to count the votes of 
the citizens and render true affidavits.” 

Although the election is on July 7th, 
Mexico will not know who won until late 
in August. On August 25th, the electoral 
college of the Federal Congress meets 
and canvasses the returns and an- 
nounces the result of the voting. Five 
days later, the outgoing president makes 
his valedictory to congress and con- 
tinues in office with lame-duck powers 
until November 30th. 


Anything Can Happen 


If trouble there is to be, it will come 
between July 6th, pre-election night, 
and August 25th, the day the election 
results are announced, with danger of 
revolt ever present, of course, until the 
new president takes office at the end of 
November. Mexico, anybody will tell 
you, is a country where anything can 
happen. 

Last December there was a series of 
political murders, particularly in the 
state of Puebla, stamping ground—but 
maybe it’s just a coincidence—of Candi- 
date Camacho’s well-muscled brother, 
General Maximo Avila Camacho. Mex- 
icans say the killings, placed as high as 
twenty, were done by terrorists drafted 
from among the lower strata of the 
Spanish refugees. 

In recent appearances in the north 
country, Almazan has been met with 
stonings and on one occasion the roof of 
a public building collapsed just before 
he entered. Two or three of his lieuten- 
ants were injured. Another time shots 
were fired at his party, and aides were 
wounded. At least three nonpoliticians 
were killed in a shooting scrape at an- 
other Almazanista rally. 

On paper Camacho is in—solid. This 
largely because of the support of the 
CTM and affiliated labor unions, which 
are thoroughly thumbed by the able, 
energetic, reputedly Communist, Tole- 
dano. His main union boasts a million 
members and that’s at least a million 
votes for Camacho. There are no peas- 
ants in those unions. 

The union members are held together 
by a political expedient known as the 
“exclusion clause.” This is an article in 
the bylaws of the union under which a 
worker who refuses to march in a pa- 
rade, carry a banner or vote as his 
leader tells him to is blackballed on 
some union technicality and loses his 
job—a practice not altogether Mexican. 

That there are some union elements 
in Mexico who hate Sefior Toledano’s 
viscera was exemplified last May Day. 
During the big parade down Mexico 
City’s main street, a group of workmen 
shouted in the teeth of Toledano’s gun- 
equipped thugs: “Down with Camacho. 
Viva Almazan.” Maybe Toledano’s to- 
talitarian troopers aren’t exactly solid. 
Republican Mexico may march on. 

In the event there is an obvious or at 
least provable skulduggery on the part 
of the machine, Almazan says he’s going 
to name his own electoral college and 
set up shop in Monterrey with a rump 
parliament and everything. This might 
mean the establishment of a two-party 
system in Mexico and end the long line 
of quasi or total totalitarians who’ve 
ruled the country for decades. 

It might mean revolution, too. Out- 
going Mexican politicos die hard. 
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Wear Jockey Underwear 


On land or sea, keep cool and keep your 
poise... by wearing Jockey. Jockey’s pat- 
ented Y-Front construction gives mild, rest- 
ful support, fits the male figure everywhere, 
eliminates squirming. Convenient angled 
opening won't gap. No bulk, no bind, no 
buttons to rip off. Knitted to let your skim 
breathe. Two piece. A leg length, weigh 
and fabric for every occasion. All cotton; 
rayon and linen-cotton mixtures. Contoured 
shirts to match. Start your Jockey underward- 
robe now. Children’s sizes down to 6 years. 


gasy TO REMEMBER | J) — fey) 


REG. U.S PAT. OFF 


Price, 50c 
and up, a 
garment 
Insist on Jockey and look for the name on the garment. No 


other underwear can have the patented construction fea- 
tures which have made Jockey famous. Remember, it isn’t 
Jockey without the Jockey label. If your dealer can't supply 
you, write us. 






\\\) 
THE FAMOUS BRAND OF SUPPORT UNDERWEAR QD) 


Y FRONT PATENT 0' Coofrrra® 


a By 


WEARING KEEPS IT CLOSED 
SUPPORT FROM THE BELT VARIED LENGTNS 


INC. 









KENOSHA # WISCONSIN 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


Made and distributed in Canada by Moodies, Hamilton, Ont.; in Australia by MacRae 
Knitting Mills, Sydney; in British Istes by Lyle & Scott, idea! House, London: 
in New Zealand by Lane-Watker-Rudkin, Ltd., Christchurch, S 1 





TRADE MARKS REG, U.S. PAT, OFF. 


’ and protect trousers from 
Over-Knee. Saves 
and pressing 


Stop “baggy knees 
perspiration with Jockey 
important dollars in cleaning 
bills. All Jockey comfort features, plus protec- 
tion against scratchy suit fabrics. At your 
us. From 75¢. 






Another unit in’ 
your Jockey 


dealers or write Underwardrobe 


COPYRIGHT 1940 BY COOPERS, INC, 
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Your home is right behind 
home-plate when you hear 
the umpire yell ‘‘Pl—lay ball!”’ 


.. + The model illustrated has American broadcast 
and international short waye bands, personal tone 


The Crosley radio line for 1941 runs from $7.95 to 
$149.95. It includes table models, consoles, radio- 
phonograph combinations with and without auto- control, five tubes and ballast, for A.C. or D.C, 
matic record players, home recording devices, fre- and is priced at $19.95. Prices slightly higher in the 
quency modulation sets, portables and auto radios far West and South. 


Visit the Crosley Building at the New York World’s Fair 
THE CROSLEY CORPORATION Powel Crosley, Jr., President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
THE HOME OF WLW, THE NATION’S STATION—7O ON YOUR DIAL 


EWS Ger LitrLe CUTS WHEN THEY PLAY 
ON BEACHES. FOR ANY LITTLE CUT THAT NEEDS 
BANDAGING --- 


Use A READY-MADE BAND-AID 
TAFTER TREATING THE CUT PROP- 
ERLY ).NO FUSSING WITH AWKWARD, 
HOME-MADE BANDAGES. 


MDD OL VID 1s wear AND CONVENIENT. 


JUST STICK ONE ON-IT STAYS ON -EVEN ON HARD- 
TO-BANDAGE PLACES. KEEP A 
BOX HANDY FOR MINOR CUTS, 
BURNS 4¢ BLISTERS. 19¢ FOR 36 ASSORTED SIZES. 


Johnson Johnson 
BAND-AID 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ADHESIVE BANDAGES 
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ADHESIVE 
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Continued from page 17 


Beemish had been expecting some 
such move to break up his and Rita’s 
business proximity, and he knew for 
sure now that Harry was what he 
| looked like—a snake in the grass. 

Beemish said: “You mind your own 
business, and I’ll mind mine, Harry. 
There'll never be any other cashier in 
our store but Rita. In fact, that’s the 
main condition of our partnership.” 

“T was afraid of that,’ Harry said. 
“How such a perfect girl as Rita can 
be such a rotten cashier is beyond me. 
Do you know how many times I’ve 
asked her to quit cashiering and marry 
me, Beemish?” 

“T don’t want to hear about it,’”” Beem- 
ish said. 


ACK at the store, he told Rita that 

henceforth Pollard Hardware was on 
a strictly cash basis, and Rita agreed 
that it might be a gagd idea. Then 
Beemish suggested, since an all-cash 
business meant a busier cashier, that 
she had better save her eyes by laying 
off the love books. 

She didn’t take his head off when he 
suggested that—she just got superior. 

She asked: “Which is more impor- 
tant—love or hardware?” 

Beemish nodded in defeat. 

They opened their cash business the 
next Monday, and Beemish did a little 
advertising and worked up quite a traf- 
fic of customers. But the end of the day 
and the end of the week and the end of 
the fortnight found Pollard Hardware 
running behind. Cash and sales never 
checked. Rita’s absent-minded cashier- 
ing was costing the business a pretty 
penny. And there was an argument ev- 
ery ten minutes around the cage that 
was ruinous to good will. 

When a third week took them to the 
very brim of bankruptcy, Beemish 
hinted that they might attempt a modi- 
fication of the partnership agreement as 
to her being the exclusive all-time 
cashier of Pollard Hardware. She re- 
fused to listen; and Beemish hastily 
dropped the matter by saying: ‘“There’s 
a good show at the Palace, Rita.” 

“T know there is,” she said. “I’m go- 
ing with Harry Harmon.” 

So Beemish just put his nose back on 
the grindstone, and went on with his 
losing hardware fight. Day followed 
day, and loss followed loss. At the end 








of the fourth week his original invest- 
ment was chicken feed. 

He stepped into the cage with his 
mind made up. 

“Rita,” he said. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“T love you, Rita. 
marry me.” 

She looked up at him with her big 
blue eyes, and her voice was sad and 
sure. “You’d do anything, wouldn’t 
you,” she said, “to get me out of this 
cage? You’d even prostitute love.” 


I want you to 

































































“Prostitute love?” asked Beemish. 
“Yes, just like in this story I’m rea¢ 
ing. Oh, you can’t fool me, Beemis 
Todd. I may not know as much abo 
business as you do, but I know lov 
I’ve read love and studied love—” 

“But I love you, Rita!” 

“That’s what you say. How would 
ever know you weren’t marrying me jut 
to get me out of this cage, the wa 
you’ve been wanting to do from th 
very first?” 

Beemish had no answer that wou 
go over with one as deeply versed in th 
mysteries of love as she. He put hi 
nose back on the grindstone for a fift! 
week and fought desperately to prolon 
their waning partnership. 

On the next Saturday, Harry Harmo; 
came in. 

“My father wants to see you, Beem 
ish,” he said. 

“He wants to see me!” Beemish said 

“Pronto, Beemish—and I'll do the 
waiting-on-trade for you till you ge 
back.” ; 

Beemish slowly removed his store 
coat and got ready for the trip over tc 
Harmon and Son. This must be the end) 
and he felt regret only that it would be! 
the end of Rita. He knew his powers) 
and possibilities. There would be othei 
businesses and other money—but nevet| 
a girl like Rita. 


E FOUND Mtr. Harmon a whole lot 

like Harry—easy to look at and eas 
to talk to. Mr. Harmon took him into a 
inner office, made him comfortable in a 
big easy chair with a cigar, and pro- 
ceeded to talk to him like a father. His 
every sentence bespoke hardware eru- 
dition, and he voiced a veteran’s ap- 
preciation of the sheer merchandising 
genius that must be Beemish’s. 

“To keep going so long, under such 
conditions,” he explained. “But the 
present picture of Pollard Hardware, as 
Harry paints it, has given me pause.” @pi 

“Pause?” said Beemish. 4 

“Exactly, Beemish—pause. If I didn’t 
have pause, I’d be closing you up this | 
minute. As it is, I’m giving you till the 
end of next week. But if you’ll do one | 
thing for me, I’ll back you to the sky, 
Beemish, for you are a born merchan- @ 
diser.” im 

i 
q 


a 
ti 
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“What is that one thing, Mr. Har- 
mon?” 

“Get rid of that Rita.” 

“TI can’t, Mr. Harmon. It is in our 
partnership agreement.” 

“Then I’d better close you up today, 
so you can open up next week alone | 
with my unlimited backing.” 

“No, please! Don’t do that, Mr. Har- | 
mon. I love Rita—and which is more jf 
important, love or hardware?” Di 

“Why don’t you marry the girl, Beem- | 
ish?” Mr. Harmon asked reasonably. 

“Because she won’t marry me, sir.” | 

Mr. Harmon swore a little. 





CROCKETT JOHNSON 
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‘ell, I'll have to close you down a 
ee from today, Beemish,” he said. 
amish went back to the store. There 
Ef iwo customers in the store wait- 
g> be waited on, and Harry had his 
‘a stuck through the window of the 
“ne talking to Rita. 
right, Harry,” Beemish said. 
“Il right, Beemish,” Harry said. He 
‘ald his head out of the cage. He said: 
jright, Rita—then we're all set for 
east show at the Palace tonight.” He 
















































sustomers. 
ho’s first?” he asked. 


differences in price and guaranteed 
aieprmance of the three models, and 
1 ustomer pleased Beemish by de- 
‘| 


twas afraid he was stuck with for 
Ref or rather until next Saturday now. 
‘emish wrapped up the iron, and 
( the customer told him to charge 
)Beemish pointed at the CASH 
ILY signs all over the store and told 
(man that nothing was ever charged 
Pollard Hardware or ever would 


) You don’t trust me, hey?” the cus- 
er said, and went stamping out. 


ive me a slip on this fuse, will you, 
mish?” Mr. Morehouse was saying. 
ly radio plug had a short circuit in it 
night and blew out all the lights in 
| right-hand side of the house.” 
ertainly, Mr. Morehouse,” Beem- 
said. 
| Beemish gave him the package and a 

-cent sales slip, and said: “Thank 
wi, Mr. Morehouse—come in again, 
i. Morehouse.” Then Beemish went 
the back office and sat down and 
re way to gloom and disillusionment. 
'd applied every principle of cash 
i chandising he’d learned at night 
ool, yet in a week he’d be closed up 
jrause Rita hadn’t been able to handle 

cash. In one short week she would 

gone from him forever. What could 
}do that he hadn’t done? How could 
stop the dissolution of their partner- 
)8p that would drive her into Harry 
#@rmon’s waiting arms? 

‘Listen, Beemish!” Mr. Morehouse 
ld from the doorway. You could fry 
on Mr. Morehouse’s face, and it was 
> red of astonishment. 

























AT is it, Mr. Morehouse?” Beem- 
if ish said, jumping up. 
(‘She gave me this!” He was holding 
a five-dollar bill. “I gave her a 
me to pay my nickel sales slip. I 
id: ‘Five out, Rita.’ She tossed my 
me into the till, said: ‘Five is right, 
. Morehouse,’ handed me this five- 
lar bill and went on with her read- 


9, 
. 





Beemish just stared at Mr. More- 
use, and Mr. Morehouse stared back 
him. Mr. Morehouse came out of it 
t. 
“Listen, Beemish,” he said. “You’d 
» far better off with no cashier at all 
an with a cashier like her.” 
Beemish kept staring. Then suddenly 
= jumped. 
He put his arm around old Mr. More- 
Duse and hustled him to the front door. 
“You keep the five dollars, Mr. 
orehouse,” he said on the sidewalk. 
Put it in a frame and I’ll buy it back 
om you for a thousand dollars. one 
ear from now.” 

“Will you have a thousand a year 
‘om now, Beemish?” the old man 
sked. 

“You bet I will!” Beemish exulted. 
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He went back into the store, locked 
the front door, and pulled down ali the 
shades. 

“Hey, Beemish,” Rita kicked. “How 
can I read with—” 

“Rita!” Beemish said. 

“Yes, Beemish? What is it?” 

“Did you ever hear of a man sac- 
rificing his principles for love?” 

“Of course I have—right here in this 
story I’m reading. Say, you either put 
up those shades or switch on—” 

“Well, that’s me, Rita. I’m sacrificing 
cash for love. There’ll be no more cash 
in Pollard Hardware.” 

“No more—” 

“And Ill triple the business, see if I 
don’t. It’s a new idea, born of love and 
faith—faith, for instance, in that man 
who almost bought the flatiron just 
now. No money of any kind will be ac- 
cepted in this store—everything’s to be 
on credit. Collector goes around once a 
month like the gas company—wearing 
Pollard Hardware’s special uniform. 
People won’t mind. Neighbors will say: 
‘It’s the man from Pollard’s where you 
can’t pay cash even if you want to.’ 
And people will buy more.” 

He paused, took a long breath and 
went on: “You hear me, Rita? Every- 
thing will be sold on credit. There’ll be 
absolutely no cash, and hence—no 
cashier!” 

He braced himself for the worst. 


ee got down slowly from her chair. 
She came out of the cage toward 
Beemish, and in the twilight of the 
shaded store her golden beauty raised 
unplumbed havoc with Beemish. 

“You figure you’re keeping within the 
terms of our partnership agreement, 
Beemish?” she asked. 

“Absolutely,” Beemish said boldly. 
“It was agreed that only you would do 
the cashiering in Pollard Hardware. So 
I’ve abolished the cashiering—and in- 
cidentally got unlimited backing from 
Harry’s father, so the future’s rosy.” 

Rita yawned. 

“Thank goodness that job’s over,” she 
said. 

“You mean you don’t mind leaving 
the cage!” 

“Of course I mean it—having my 
reading interrupted a thousand times a 
day. Why do you suppose I stayed in 
there—because I liked it? I stayed in 
there because I recognized you as my 
true ideal that day you came snooping 
around, and I was bound no other girl 
would get into that cage to be winning 
you away. And if you were to ask me 
to marry you again, people certainly 
couldn’t say you were doing it just to 
get me away from the cash, for there 
isn’t going to be any cash.” 

Beemish closed in. 

“You mean you'll marry—” 

“You get away from me, and put up 
those shades in a hurry, Beemish Todd. 
We'll see what’s what after the movies 
tonight—” 

“But you’re going to the show with 
Harry!” 

“Oh, no, I’m not. I’m going with you, 
Beemish.” 

And that’s the part of his story that 
Beemish, for business reasons, doesn’t 
tell. Certainly he’s revolutionized re- 
tailing in America. But I’m sick of 
reading that the STRICTLY CREDIT 
slogan of his four hundred twenty-seven 
stores in three hundred fourteen cities 
and towns in the forty-eight states of 
the United States and the nine prov- 
inces of Canada and the northern half 
of the Mexican province of Coahuila 
was the child of Beemish’s vision and 
Beemish’s brains. Sired by a chance re- 


mark of old Mr. Morehouse, it sprang | 


into his head at a time when STRICTLY 
CASH had got his love urge down and 
only STRICTLY CREDIT could get it 
up. So let’s give credit where credit was 
due. 
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More Dogs Eat Red Heart than Any Other Dog Food" 


From thousands of appreciative dog 
owners have come enthusiastic letters 
about the high quality and stimulating 
appetite appeal of Red Heart 3-flavor 
Dog Food. 

This well-balanced food is made in fed- 
erally inspected plants from clean, whole- 
some meat and meat by-products, vege- 
table and bone meals, cereals, cod-liver oil, 
Fleischmann’s High-Vitamin Irradiated 
Yeast. It provides abundant supplies of 


Anti-infective Vitamin A, Anti-neuritic 
Vitamin B1, Sunshine Vitamin D, Growth 
Vitamin G, and other essential vitamins. 
Laboratory-tested and kennel-proved. 
Always insist on Red Heart... the 
3-flavor dog food. Accept no substitutes. 

Feed economical Red Heart 3-flavor 
Dog Biscuits, too. Heart-shaped or 
kibbled. They furnish abundance of 
vitamins, vigorous gnawing exercise, and 
solid nourishment. 


*According to independent, nationwide surveys. 
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Beef Flavor 

DIET B— 

| Fish Flavor 

DIET C— 
Cheese Flavor 
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06 LOCKET 





Limited Offer! Inside this Red Heart dog locket is space for your 
name, address, phone, dog's name, etc. And with this locket get ’ 
the Official Obedience Rules taught to dogs at famous Von 
Motzeck Training Kennels, Chicago. Just send 3 Red Heart labels é 
—Diets A, B,and C—to John Morrell & Co., Dept. 37, Ottumwa, la. 
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3-FLAVOR 
DOG FOOD 
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What every 
motorist 
should know 


When you drive, take some Beech-Nut 


Gum along. It's alwoys refreshing and 
restful, especially when you get tired or 
tense. Your choice of 7 delicious kinds: 


Peppermint, Spearmint, Oralgum 
and 4 flavors of BEECHIES (Candy Coated) 
Peppermint, Spearmint, Pepsin, Cinnamon 
Beech-Nut Gum is made in Flavor-town 
(Canajoharie, New York), famous for 
Beech-Nut quality and flavor. 


Beech-Nut 


GOING TO THE N. Y. WORLD'S FAIR? 
Visit the Beech-Nut Building. If you 
drive, stop at Canajoharie, in the 
Mohowk Valley of New York, and see 
how Beech-Nut products are made. 











the French army increased. They had 
thought of everything and yet if a plane 
flew over the observer would see noth- 
ing but green French woods and fields. 

Then came the last mile and the lieu- 
tenant laughed and said that from now 
on we’d be under observation by the 
Germans. There were two open fields 
to be crossed. The German shells had 
been dropping here all morning. There 
is a technique about crossing open fields 
at the front. The young lieutenant asks 
you whether the restaurants in Paris are 
still as good as ever. You light a ciga- 
rette and start walking casually across 
the field with him. And you tell him 
about the food in Paris. You start with 
the paté maison at Pierre’s, then touch 
on the fish at Armenonville and by the 
time you are discussing the small wild 
strawberries that Maxim serves you are 
safely across. Of course you’re sweat- 
ing a little. 

Then finally you are at the last out- 
post. You go down into a large dugout 
and for a while watch the colonel in 
action. He has men at telephones and 
others with maps and he sits with his 
staff. His command has the fight of its 
life on its hands today. Earlier in the 
day, prisoners had been captured. I had 
talked to them. I had read instructions 
taken from their pockets. “Stand fast,” 
they read, “if you retreat you will be 
court-martialed.” The instructions were 
signed, “Your Fuehrer.” Yes, the colonel 
had a fight on his hands. He knew that 
15,000 men had been ordered to break 
through his lines or else. But he didn’t 
seem worried. 

“How long you been here?” Pierre 
asked me suddenly. 

“Four days and four nights.” 

“You like it?” André asked. 


War Correspondent's Mecca 


Like it? That wasn’t a tough ques- 
tion to answer. At this moment I 
wouldn’t have been anywhere else in the 
world. I had a front-row seat at the 
greatest show ever staged. I wasn’t 
with the army, I was in front of the 
army. A month ago I was listening to 
Eddy Duchin and loving it; I was hav- 
ing a drink with my colleagues at Col- 
lier’s and loving that. I was worried 
about Carl Hubbell’s left arm and Mel 
Ott’s legs. Now? Now I was ina steel- 
and-concrete observation post in No 
Man’s Land, watching flashes from Ger- 
man guns a mile away, listening to the 
roar of French guns in the rear. Like it? 
Hell, I loved it. 

There are a lot of keen young news- 
papermen around here now working 
their hearts out, lying, conniving, ma- 
nipulating, doing anything to get near the 
front. But for today the front was mine. 

“Le Boche,” André said, and there was 
excitement in his voice. 

I haven’t met a French army man 
who ever refers to the Germans as any- 
thing but “le Boche.” They never say 
Germans. I looked through the slit and 
the woods seemed quiet. Then I looked 
up. It was a Messerschmidt. That’s a 
good plane. He was flying lazily down 
our valley. By now this valley belonged 
to us. He flew quite close to us and 
Pierre swore very indelicately in French. 
His right wing almost kissed our side 
of the hill but, of course, he didn’t know 
we were there. He was up for recon- 
naissance. Then, miraculously, two 
black specks appeared. I knew where 
they had come from. Id spent last 
night there at that little lopsided ridicu- 
lous airdrome. Then they weren’t specks. 
They were French Moranes—small, 
maneuverable ships. Nothing like the 
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Messerschmidt. But nothing is, except 
the English Hurricane and the Ameri- 
can Curtiss. 

The Messerschmidt wheeled quickly. 
We watched and the guns suddenly 
stopped. The three planes wheeled all 
over the valley in front of us. Then one 
of the French planes seemed to get tired. 
When planes are shot they invariably 
blow up in a glorious cloud of flame and 
smoke. It’s always like that in the 
movies, anyhow. During the past four 
days I’ve been living in a place where 
fights between planes are commonplace. 
Planes don’t die spectacularly. They 
die slowly. The French plane wobbled 
and then glided down happily in back of 
us. It seemed to be well under control, 
but it was out of the fight. 

Now it was one against one. A Mes- 
serschmidt against a Morane. The 
Messerschmidt dove at the Morane and 
I held my breath. Eight hours ago I sat 
in a Morane. 

“Tt is simple,” the pilot explained, 


CAUGHT 


WITH OUR 
GUARD DOWN 


It will take two years to 
arm the National Guard. 
Yesterday you laughed as 
they awkward-squadded 
up the armory floor. But 
with Hitler thinking west- 
ward and his agents dig- 
ging in below the Rio 
Grande, we've stopped 
laughing. The world’s rich- 
est country may have to 
fight tomorrow's blitzkrieg 
with yesterday's guns. 
Walter Davenport gives 
you the low-down— 


In Next Week's Collier's 





“You hold the wheel with your left 
hand. When the Boche gets within the 
circle of your arm, your right hand 
presses this button on the dashboard. 
Simple? That released your two guns, 
‘Dop, dop, dop.’ ” 

That’s what the pilot of that little 
Morane was doing now. Within two 
minutes one of these pilots would be 
dead. It isn’t fun seeing men killed. I 
see men killed quite often, now, but I 
never get accustomed to it. 

The experts could tell you the maneu- 
vers. The Messerschmidt was below the 
Morane and then suddenly the little 
French plane raised its nose in the air. 
He raised his nose and gained altitude 
and suddenly he was on top of the Mes- 
serschmidt. Pierre grabbed my arm. I 
realized suddenly that my mouth was 
dry, and that the neckband of my shirt 
was too small. I’ve seen all the great 
fighters of our time but I never saw any- 
one like this anonymous French pilot. 
He was up against superior speed, su- 
perior armament, superior maneuver- 
ability. And yet he wasn’t getting hurt. 

Then suddenly the Messerschmidt 
wheeled sharply to the right and passed 










































































perhaps within two hundred yard) 
our little nest. And the Morane 
a hundred yards behind him. 

Morane had a gun on either wing 
both were spurting lead. I couldn’t: 
the lead but I could see smoke trai; 
from the wings. They hit someth; 
The pilot? I don’t know. You aim 
the pilot now in air fights. His mot 
armored too well. Shoot off half 
tail and he can still hobble to 
ground; aim for the pilot. 

I think the pilot was hit. The WV 
serschmidt wobbled questioningly, 
certainly and then dropped rai 
slowly into the woods a mile away, 
woods which hid the German batt 
that had been sending shells at 1 
farmhouse all day. 

It was very quiet, the guns of b 
sides hadn’t resumed and, ridiculou 
birds were singing protestingly ab 
us. There was a phone at Pierre’s 
bow. Every ten minutes he had tall 
into the phone. He had usually si 
in French, “Nothing to report.” 

Now he said it again. He was talk 
to a dugout two miles back, “Nothi 
mention, everything is quiet, Captai 
He was right, of course. Only a repor) 
who didn’t know any better would 
tense and excited at what he had se 
these past few hours. 
] 

My escorting lieutenant had appeai 
from somewhere. We said goodby) 
Pierre and André and started back. 
was a long walk and then the darkn 
fell like a quick, black blanket. It t 
gan to rain; slow miserable rain. The 
was no path to guide us. Now and th 
one of us would slip and more than on 
we ran into barbed wire. But we could: 
show a light, couldn’t even smol 
Finally we got to a small village whe 
troops were quartered. We went in 
headquarters. A dozen officers sg 
around smoking. It had been a ha 
day for them. One of them grinned ai) 
said unexpectedly, “On les aura.” 

They all smiled and something can 
back to their faces. “On les aura” is: 
expression made famous by Gener 
Petain during the last war. He was 
Verdun and things were bad. He se 
one three-word message to Paris: “C 
les aura.” It means “We will get them) 

The men around me were smiling no! 
One finds nothing but supreme coi 
fidence at the front. Defeatist talk 
the theme song of the loafers in tt 
Paris bars. You never hear that kind : 
talk from soldiers at the front. The 
know they are in a tough war but the 
know too that they are going to win- 
or die. You get to believe them. I di 

I walked outside into the night. Th 
guns were roaring again but that is | 
sound that is unheard after a while. Lik} 
the sound of city street traffic, it is a) 
part of the scene. 

It was pitch-black, but now and the 
flashes from thé guns would streak uf} 
ward through the night to light it for | 
moment. Trucks were rumbling pas) 
Through the blackness I could distin) 
guish a white square of the side of eac 
truck. Inside the white square ther 
was a red cross. These trucks wer 
going away from the front. They wer) 
all full. One truck stopped and ther) 
was incredibly the sound of swearing ii 
an unmistakable American voice. Thi 
was one of a group of ambulances be 
longing to the American field service 
One after another they passed ghostliki 
through the night. There were a lot 0 
them. They told the story of what hai 
happened. It had been a tough day. 


“We'll Get Them” 
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Tiger speedballer, in the fourth inning. 
The bases are empty and one man is 
out. The Yankee slugger tops one. of 
Newsom’s fast balls, it dribbles down 
the third base line and Joe beats it out 
for the luckiest of scratch hits. 

There is every difference in the world 
in those two hits. The first broke up the 
ball game while the second merely 
broke the monotony of a dull game. Yet 
in the present system of scoring, those 
hits amount to exactly the same in the 
percentages. 

Or take an even more interesting ex- 
ample: Charlie Gehringer is at bat in 
the ninth with the score tied at 5-5, two 
out and the bases filled. Red Ruffing is 
pitching for the Yankees and the strug- 
gle is tense. Ruffing is a great pitcher 
and Gehringer is one of the keenest- 
eyed hitters in baseball. Working very 
cautiously, Ruffing gets the count up to 
three balls and two strikes. The next 
pitch means everything. The ball speeds 
toward the plate and suddenly breaks 
down toward the inside corner. Geh- 
ringer starts his swing, but suddenly 
checks it and lets the ball go by. Umpire 
Moriarity calls “Ball Four,” gives Geh- 
ringer a walk and forces over the win- 
ning run. 

Later in the season, in Chicago, Geh- 
Tinger is again the batter. This time 
there is nobody on base and it is only 
the first half of the third inning. Two 
men are out. After fouling the first pitch 
off, Charlie catches the White Sox in- 
field asleep and dumps a bunt toward 
third base, easily beating it out for a hit. 

Under the present scoring rules, Geh- 
ringer’s expert judgment in the first case 
got him nothing but the satisfaction of 
winning the ball game. In fact, officially, 
he wasn’t even up to bat. In the second 
instance, his bunt meant just as much 
in the averages as a home run. 

Obviously, something is wrong and 
another method of scoring is needed. In 
this article I am suggesting a new plan 
that I think will establish the true of- 
fensive worth of a player to his team. 


An Equitable Rating System 


The start of a scoring system of this 
kind must be, of course, from the high- 
est standard. Under my system, a home 
run with the bases filled is perfection. 
Since this is a perfect performance, all 
other offensive actions by a batter are 
relative to this. 

A base on balls with nobody on is ac- 
tually worth the same as a single with 
nobody on. A single plus a steal of sec- 
ond is as important as a two-base hit. 
A single plus a steal of second and third 
is worth as much as a triple with nobody 
on. With men on second and third, a 
single scoring both is worth more than 
a single that scores nobody. In short, a 
batter’s true worth is dependent. not 
only on the length of his hits and his 
speed of foot but on the number of bases 
he has advanced his teammates. 

This system of rating is based on the 
fact that getting to first base is the most 
important thing of all. If the hitter 
doesn’t get on, there is no chance for a 
rally and no chance to score a run. The 
old adage still holds: you can’t steal 
first base. After long investigation I 
have found that the following ratings 
are most equitable: 

I have rated first base two points; first 
to second one-half point; second to 
third one point; third to home 1% 
points. 

This may sound complicated but it is 
really very simple. A batter hitting a 
home run with the bases loaded would 
score 12 points, made up as follows: he 
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gets compensation for the bases he 
makes, 5 points; he scores a man from 
third, 114 points; he scores a man from 
second, 214; he scores a man from first 
(4% +14 1%), 3 points. Total: 12 
points. 

The base runner gets extra points 
when he achieves an extra base through 
his own efforts. In the case of the home 
run with the bases filled, he would get no 
extra credits because the cause of that 
success would be due to the hitting ex- 
clusively. However, if a runner on first 
goes to third on a single, he is given 
credit for one extra point. His advance 
to second base would be caused by the 
hit but his progress to third would be 
his own achievement. A slow man 
wouldn’t attempt it; a fast man will 
make it. He gets proper value for that 
feat. 

Likewise a batter who sacrifices with 
runners on first and second gets 4 point 
credit for advancing one man to second 
and one point for advancing a runner to 
third, or 1144 points. A batter who hits 
a long fly and scores a runner from third 
or advances a runner to another base 
gets credit for each advance, although he 
gets no direct credit for his own hitting 
since he did not reach first. 

Should a batter receive a walk with 
the bases filled, he would get five points; 
two for his own advance to first base and 
the others for the advance of each base 
runner. If hit by the pitcher, the batter 


would get the same credit as if he had 
obtained a base on balls. 

If a batter gets to first on an error or 
if runners advance on an error, no credit 
is given since the success comes from 
blunders of their opponents rather than 
from any effective effort of their own. 
Naturally the hitter would get no credit 
on an intentional base on balls. 


Some Figures Do Lie 


That brings us to percentages: 

If a batter is up four times in a game 
and has made as a hitter and base 
runner three points his first time up; 
four his second time up; five his third; 
and none his fourth, he would have ac- 
cumulated twelve points in his four ap- 
pearances. Now, if he had a home run 
with the bases filled on each of the four 
times up, his total in points would have 
been 48. Therefore, the total number of 
points he could have achieved by a per- 
fect performance for the day divided 
into the number of points he actually 
made would give his offensive rating or 
efficiency average. 

Well, frankly, I consider this method 
outshadows the weak and unjust system 
of averages we now have. For the first 
time a man really gets credit for every 
good offensive action he takes. Batting 
averages under my method take into 
consideration the kind and length of hits, 
the number of bases the runners are ad- 
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“Whew! That certainly kept me on the edge of my seat!” 


RICHARD TAYLOR 





_ fans will realize it when it is presente 


























































vanced by these blows and the abi 
the hitter as a base runner. If | 
take extra bases on hits and steal 
he is rewarded for it in the ave 
We have talked a great deal for 
of a “player’s player,” meaning 
man whose fine work did not shoy 
the averages, but it was not aly 
pleasant for that man himself y 
went into the owner’s office and 
to get a better salary in his cf 
tract. All the owner had to go by 
the figures he saw in the percen 
Unless the manager, who knew the! 
of the player, also happened to b 
man who set the wages, it was n 
ways so good. ‘| 
“We'd like to do something for | 
the owner would say, “but the fi 
don’t lie.” 
The figures do lie and they have 
for years. 
Joe DiMaggio gets most of the] 
lines for the New York Yankees ¢ 
is almost certain that he would 
his supremacy under my system 
cause of the timeliness and long 
of his hitting, but the offensive val 
a man like Joe Gordon would get p 
credit. If the records of last year | 
have been worked out under the sy 
I propose, I am confident that Ge 
would be right up around the 
Gordon strikes out a lot and often lj 
bad but the opposing teams are aly 
scared pie-eyed for fear the little} 
will pop one into the stands in the ch 


al 


The last World Series proved a I 
points for me. According to the offi 
averages, Crosetti batted a mere .06 
the classic, which looks horrible. R 
on the other hand, had .167. Howe| 
under my system, Crosetti had an 
ciency rating of .0347, which placed }} 
three points ahead of Rolfe with 04 
It is further interesting to note thaj 
the same series Bill Dickey, New Y 
catcher, had an official batting aver 
of .267 while Frank McCormick of | 
Reds hit .400 in the same four gan) 
Dickey, however, was actually more Vv) 
uable as a hitter. According to my 
ures, he had a rating of .1196, putt} 
him fifteen points ahead of McCorm: 
at .1042. | 

Charlie Keller broke up that set) 
with a succession of long-distance sla) 
and happened to win both top rank) 
in the regular system and in mine, bu’ 
might easily have been possible for ¢ 
other hitter specializing in innocuc 
singles to have topped him in the offic 
ratings. One poke from Keller att 
proper moment was enough to wipe C 
five misplaced singles by the Reds t 
he was only credited with a hit tk 
meant no more than a wasted gesture 

As a matter of fact, the complete f) 
tility of the present system of averag 
was beautifully revealed in the thi 
game of the series. The Reds got t 
hits and three runs in that contest ai) 
the Yanks got five hits and seven run) 
The difference was that four of t) 
Yankee slams happened to be hor) 
runs, three of them with men on bas) 
You would never know that from fl) 
records. 

I don’t want to be too chesty abo’) 
the system I have proposed and it |} 
quite possible that there is another o1 
that will be even more effective in co 
recting the present abuses, but I a) 
convinced that something must be don 
The players have always sensed thi 
something was wrong and I think tt). 


Look at the World Series | 
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to them. 











Give your home new style — with paint. 
You’d be surprised how much attractiveness 
modern paint styling in effective color combin- 
ations can add to your home’s appearance. Be 
sure to insist on white lead paint—for long wear 
and economy. Consult your painting contractor. 
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Down here in the 
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OW take this lead we’re mining. You 

know how it’s used for outdoor 
—— metal work because it’s so tough weather 
"iC doesn’t seem to harm it any. 





But plenty more is used in making white lead 

" that goes into paint. And white lead is no slacker, 

})| either, when it comes to standing off rain and sun. 
| 

| So it’s easy to figure why white lead armors paint 

| against the elements—makes it tougher and 
| longer-lasting. It goes on smooth as velvet, too, and 

}} lasts for years— without cracking and scaling. 


What’s more, white lead paint wears away so 
evenly it doesn’t need burning off or scraping 
when you repaint. And when you figure in its 
longer life, you makea double saving. 


So if you’re looking for real satisfaction it’s a good 


GOOD PAINTING COSTS LESS THAN YOU THINK 
— get the facts and other valuable paint 
pointers from informative booklet 
“WHAT TO EXPECT FROM 
WHITE LEAD PAINT.” Send post- 
card for your free copy. 








lead mines were working 
on your next PAINT job 


idea in buying paint to find out how much white 
lead it contains. It’s a pretty safe rule to follow: 
the higher the lead content, the better the 
paint. You can’t, for example, get a more durable 
paint than one containing a hundred per cent 
white lead. This is the kind good painters mix from 
lead-in-oil. In many places it is now being sold 
in prepared ready-to-use form, in white and colors. 


Remember, most good painters recommend white 
lead paint. Try it on your next paint job and 
you'll find it’s one case where the best is cheapest. 


. ° . 


LEAD INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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A GOOD PAINTER IS A GOOD INVESTMENT 
—he not only knows all the tricks 







of doing a first-class job, but he has 






the proper equipment to protect 






your shrubbery, steps and walks 





from spotting. 



















IN ATLANTIC CITY, 
BATHING LEADS 


... IN MILWAUKEE, 
BLATZ LEADS! 





‘al as America looks to 
Atlantic City for the last 
word in bathing, it looks to 





Milwaukee as an authority on 
beer. It is doubly significant, 
therefore, that Blatz is Mil- 
















waukee’s most popular bottle 
beer. An independent survey 
made by a great newspaper 
verifies this fact beyond doubt. 


Enjoy Blatz Old Heidelberg, 
the extra-pale beer with the 
mellow, thirst-quenching 


Pilsener flavor. 


BLATZ BREWING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS ] et 
° 
89 years of brewing experience | Re ee ate 


“FOR THOSE WHO WANT THE BEST” 


TW.OE MAR) Lad 


Old Heidelber 


BEER Castle 


S\OTL BREWING CO. MILWAUKEE: WIS: 


ESTABLISHED (8S! 


Copyright 1940, Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 























Fast New World 
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attention of those who are naturally 
fascinated by the activities of business 
and trade. 

The ease of transportation and, still 
more, the refreshing independence of 
service and storage made possible by the 
compactness and convenience of U-235 
will cause our cities to spread out all 
over the countryside, even to territories 
barren and now uninhabitable. Agricul- 
tural lands will be returned to Nature, 
and wild life will share in the bounties 
of U-235. Humanity might well become 
a single, uniformly spread community, 
sharing as neighbors the whole surface 
of the world. 

The new generation will take much of 
their recreation out-of-doors; for shelter 
and rest they may retire to their under- 
ground apartment. The problems of air 
conditioning will be reduced to a mini- 
mum by the insulation of the earth and 
perhaps by a surface swimming pool 
which would serve as a roof. 


Life Goes Underground 


Their plants will be grown under arti- 
ficial heat and light, using the technique 
of hydroponics, in the water that flows 
through the rocks just below their 
underground ranch. Light is generated 
by fluorescence which occurs around the 
U-235, and is piped under the house 
through transparent plastic sheets along 
the interiors of the rooms. 

Normally, the household supply of 
U-235 is stored, and slowly used, in the 
chamber where the plants are grown. 
Appropriate portions are automatically 
delivered by a tube-distribution system 
to stations where they are needed to 
provide heat or power for machinery or 
cooking. 

In a world where energy is free, serv- 
ants are unobtainable. There will be no 
excuse in the world of the future to lose 
our human dexterity, no matter how 
many ingenious gadgets are invented. 

The occupants of the completely pri- 
vate underground home, refreshed from 
a sleep in perfect quiet under minutely 
controlled conditions of comfort, may 
arise to take their baths of water, or vi- 
tamins, or perfume, or ultraviolet light, 
and proceed to their garden to satisfy 
their taste for fresh fruits which they 
pick from dust-free, sterile plants, and 
prepare in a few moments in the high- 
frequency cooker their favorite break- 
fast foods. 

An elevator to the surface lands them 
at the door of their automobile. It is a 
spacious room or rooms of transparent 
plastic, with drawn blinds overhead to 
keep out the direct sun. The wheels are 
big as tractor wheels, to minimize dis- 


| turbance because of bumps and to pre- 


vent damage to lawns or fields. Roads 
are practically unnecessary, except for 
main thoroughfares used mostly for 
freight transportation. There is no con- 


| ceivable use for a railroad. 


The automobile is suspended from an 
overhead axle so that it banks itself on 
turns and permits the occupants to write 
letters or do chores while under way. 

Unencumbered by a _ complicated 
engine, minus a battery and heavy metal 
transmission system, your car will be 
light in weight and delightful in sim- 
plicity. 

It will be something like a trailer, 
roomy and able to make long journeys 
through the wilderness. It might well 
be built in the monocoque construction 
developed for airplanes, whereby all the 
rigidity is obtained through the outside 
skin. Since this will be a plastic, and 
transparent where necessary, there need 
be no windows or other seams in the 

































































surface, and the vehicle might e 
serve as a power boat as well as a 
yacht. 

For long journeys a special tyr 
airplane will be developed. It wil! 
pend on a remarkable property of U) 
not yet described. This property 
by-product of its energy generation, 
consists in the ejection of high-s 
particles. Such a process can be use 
a means of propulsion in the same nr 
ner that the ejection of a strean 
water can be made to cause a |] 
sprinkler to rotate. Such a device w 
eliminate the necessity for a prope 
and would do well what a helioco 
can do only badly. It would overe 
gravity, and cause an object to 
vertically. Airplanes of this chara 
would be able to fly at any he 
above the earth because they are 
dependent on the atmosphere to k 
them aloft. At a height of, say, j 
miles, the resistance of the air i 
slight that such craft could attain spe 
of several thousand miles an hour. * 
can have supper in Paris, and sp 
across to New York faster than the { 
to see a matinee performance on Bro! 
way. You can see what happens to} 
time scale; and, of course, geograph, : 
and national boundaries will lose tl 
meanings too. 

In the hands of eccentrics and er, 
inals who might be capable of us# 
U-235 for destructive purposes, § , 
weapon of extraordinary power will®, 
available. The destructive power 0) 
U-235 explosion is even greater fl) 
you would judge merely by its ene 
content. A ton of U-235 might well} 
made to destroy every creature for hi 
dreds of miles, and the atmospheric c 
cussion it would set off would be he: 
around the world. Moreover, some 
the rays given off through U-235 ; 
deadly in character and impercepti 
to the ordinary sense. They could | 
used to mow people down by destrc 
ing their blood corpuscles. Howev) 
they would be effective only for a f| 
yards. There is, actually, no indicati 
that U-235 or anything else will e\ 
supply the dreaded death ray. 


No Room for Imbeciles 


Clearly, in any case, the destructi}, 
potentialities of U-235 are great enou/§. 
to make it imperative that the citize) 
of the future be educated better th) 
they are now with respect to their s 
cial responsibilities. Certain kinds 
abnormalities, ordinarily consider 
lightly, will have to be overcome 
their possessors destroyed. At the sar 
time, society will have to keep track 
all the Uranium produced and refine 
and take action at once against any i 
dividual who tries to accumulate a da’ 
gerous supply. ' 

That, roughly, is a suggestion of tl 
revolution that may be brought abo) 
in daily life in our own time. 

None of the things mentioned hay) 
yet been worked out, but the difficulti)) 
are difficulties of detail. I can justi} 
every one of the possibilities that hay} 
been indicated. In some senses the pi) 
ture is an understatement. If anythin] 
it is not imaginative enough. Certainl} 
things as surprising as all these thinj/ 
will come to pass when U-235 is prélj 
duced at the rate of ten thousand tor 
a year. Pre 

The story of U-235 is fascinating i|) 
itself. 

Uranium is white, as most metals ai|) 
when clean. It is practically as dens) 
as gold but much harder. It forms beau) 
tiful compounds, which often fluores¢ 
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sometimes self-luminous. It is 
e atom. It is like a miniature 
ystem, with 92 planets swinging 
ula nucleus. 




















ns; they consist of particles of 
e electricity. Such electrons may 
ite in their orbits many billions 
2s in a millionth of a second. The 


located at the center of the orbits. 
gen, the simplest of the elements, 
e positive electrical charge at its 
, { or nucleus; Uranium has 92 such 
We particles in its nucleus. These 
we particles are called protons. 
42 positive protons just balance the 
V ative electrons. 
‘cement these protons together, it 
\ essary that there be associated 
_Bthe 92 protons in Uranium a still 
p ! number of similar particles which 
Je only in the sense that they carry 
ctricity. These particles are called 
ions because they are electrically 
al. 
st Uranium atoms contain 92 pro- 
ind 146 neutrons, making 238 par- 
jin all. About one Uranium atom 
® lacks three neutrons, so that it 
35 particles in all. Thus, U-235. 
heavy atoms are fairly unstable 
Ghat is why so many of them are 
active and break up spontane- 
Up to the discovery of Element 
Jranium was the heaviest atom 
In. U-235 is on the verge of in- 
lity, so that if one neutron is added 
jucleus splits up into simpler and 
closely knit parts. The physicist 
ks of the fission of Uranium when 
es on an excess neutron. 
ere is an important accompani- 
| of the fission of U-235. Not only 
e parts separate with a billion 
Bs the energy that an ordinary atom 
‘but in the process of fission two or 
} neutrons are born or are thrust 
‘Wrom the products of fission. When 
Biact was discovered physicists be- 
wildly excited. Here is the rea- 
| e neutron was put in; one atom of 
‘§}5 was destroyed; two atoms with 
Jiilion times as much energy were 
ed, and two. new neutrons were 
© available to repeat the process. 
banker would be excited about that 
of compound interest. 















































Energy as You Need It 


ne actual scale of the atom is so 
that the neutron can reach its 
k in much less than a thousandth 
second, provided only that its or- 
al high speed is cut down so that it 
5; not rush past its goal too rapidly. 
Mrogen in water, wood or paraffin is 
1 for the slowing-down process. We 
Say, then, that neutrons could re- 
fiuce themselves and double their 
Biber a thousand times a second if 
€ were enough U-235 about to pro- 
the necessary fissions. 

9 control the energy-production proc- 
Bit is necessary only to insert into 
@ Uranium a small percentage of cad- 
m. The cadmium nucleus has the 
perty of absorbing slow-moving neu- 
1s with exceptional ease, and very 
escape to reproduce themselves by 
Minium fissions. By changing the 
Dunt or position of the cadmium the 
> of production of neutrons, and con- 
ently the rate of production of fis- 
S and thus the rate of generation of 
Tgy, can be modified at will. 

he power for your automobile of 
| future probably will be supplied 
a tank about the size of a type- 
*ter. This will be filled with water. 
‘0 this a small chunk of U-235, say a 
“| pounds in weight; will be immersed. 
‘> chemical reasons the U-235 will 
“burning’—neutrons will begin 
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splitting atoms all over the place. It is 
as though the tank were crowded with a 
lighted bunch of invisible but im- 
mensely powerful Chinese firecrackers. 
The water will be turned into steam. 
This will run turbines, from which the 
power will be transmitted to your 
wheels. 

Meanwhile, the physicist plies his 
trade with minute amounts of U-235. 

U-235 is so similar to ordinary 
Uranium that it is extremely difficult 
to separate them. That, in fact, is the 
real barrier at present to cheap atomic 
power. Uranium can be had by the car- 
load for around one dollar per pound. 
If the one tenth of an ounce of U-235 
in a pound of ordinary Uranium could 
be extracted for one hundred dollars it 
would still be a fuel several times 
cheaper than coal at $5 a ton. I estimate 
that the cost of extracting that much 
U-235 by methods already known would 
be less than twenty dollars. Professor 
Wilhelm Krasny-Ergen of the Wenner- 
Grens Institute, Stockholm, Sweden, 
described the design of a suitable plant. 
He started to build it but had to stop 
because of the war. The trouble is not 
the operation cost, but the initial cost, 
which would run to millions of dol- 
lars for a practical plant. It is like an 
oil well. The first quart it produces 
might be said to cost $10,000 and that is 
why many people have done without 
wells. 

It's Only a Beginning 


Now it has just been reported that 
Professor Krasny-Ergen has stepped up 
the production more than ten thousand 
fold over the previous rate announced 
by Professor Nier at the University of | 
Minnesota only a month ago. 

The Germans, who take science seri- | 
ously, were the first in the field. They 
are quite active but they say nothing 
about their results if any. Probably no | 





one else is close to getting a useful |} 


quantity, although the French under | 
Joliot were doing very well up to the | 
start of the war. I feel that one year | 
of peace would bring a gram of U-235, 
and two years a ton. If the Germans 
have production and waste it for bombs, | 
they are madmen for sure because with 
U-235 a nation could win a peace and | 
no one would be a loser. 

Possible developments almost in 
sight may extend horizons far beyond 
what has been contemplated in this ar- 
ticle. We could, if we liked,-send rock- 
ets to the moon. A method could be 
worked out for using the copious supply 
of neutrons generated through U-235 to 
reproduce on a small scale the condi- 
tions that exist in the interiors of the 
stars. Under these conditions, the most 
commonplace form of matter becomes a 
far richer source of energy than the 
U-235 dealt with in this article. The 
kind of civilization we might expect, 
when technique has reached that far, 
is so different in kind from anything we 
know that even guesses about it are 
futile. 

The newly discovered Elements 93 
and 94 are produced by neutrons that 
strike U-238. These elements are al- 
most certainly as subject to fission as 
U-235. 

For the immediate future it is safe 
to say that the practical applications of 
U-235 open a new world for invention 
and ingenuity. A whole generation of 
bright young men and women will be 
unable to exhaust the opportunities 
presented by this universal tool. There 
will be no end of applications to our 
wants and needs and they will contrib- 
ute to the richness of life and bring 
rewards of wealth and satisfaction to 
self-made men in the tradition of Dur- 
yea, Edison, Kettering, McCormack, 
Westinghouse, Ford and the Wrights. 
Only some of the glory must be reserved 
for the physicists. 





July 6, 


What a day to = 


tackle old Forbes —— 





















BACK HOME a Honey, MAYBE \ 
WHAT A NERVE! MR. FORBES 
FORBES HAD ME TRAVEL) OBJECTED TO, 
A HUNDRED MILES — __/ WELL, HERE— I'VE 
THEN GAVE ME BEEN SAVING THIS 
BARELY FIVE CLIPPING FOR YOU. 
MINUTES IT WILL TELL YOU | 
BETTER THAN 








BUT MR. FORBES, 
YOU HAVEN'T EVEN 
GIVEN ME TIME TO 
TELL YOU THE WHOLE J 






NO MORE TIME 
TO DISCUSS IT 














IT SAYS THAT HEAT 
AND NERVOUSNESS BOTH 
LEAD TO ‘B.Q.’- AND 
MOST FOLKS WHO HAVE / 
a ‘B.O.’ HAVE NO IDEA 
THEY OFFEND... 
COULD | HAVE 


/ SURE AM,TOO— | FEEL 
SO MUCH CLEANER, FRESHER, 


DAILY LIFEBUOY 
BATH. YES, SIR! 
‘B.0’ AND | ARE — 


PARTING 
COMPANY ! 











AN EXCLUSIVE DEODORIZING 
INGREDIENT TO HELP PROTECT YOU 


OT DAYS are “perspirey” days... “B.O.” 
days. Also, edgy nerves or feelings cause 
nervous perspiration, later “nervous B.O.” So 
“B.O.” is a double threat to your popularity 
and success in summer. 

Use Lifebuoy Health Soap in your daily 
bath, and put “B.O.” out of your life. On a hot 
day, what a cooling relief! Loads of zippy, puri- 
fying lather help relax, refresh you. Time short? 
Take a Lifebuoy “quickie” — 
hands, under arms, feet. More 


7 H 
WE CELEBRATE 


TONIGHT! | GOTH) 
THAT ORDER | 
FROM FORBES 

























/ UFEBUOY 
1 WILL HELP HIM 
\. GET MORE 


TRY ME— FOR 


folks use Lifebuoy for their bath A TANGY, 
than any other soap. Get Life- ] REFRESHING 
buoy today. It has an exclusive 





BATH THRILL! 
deodorizing ingredient! - 


LIFEBUOY “aid HEALTH SOAP 


Its crisp odor goes in a Jiffy — Its Protection lasts and lasts 


MFEBugy 
"Soap ; 
AF 
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Jack swapped his mother’s 
cow for some beans and a 
stick of Dentyne—(that de- 
licious extra chewy gum). 
His mother, quite mad, 
threw the beans out the 
window. Next morning 
Jack found sky-high bean 
stalks, climbed and found 
the giant’s castle. Hidden, 
he saw the giant count his 
treasures. But the giant 
sniffed hungrily in Jack’s 
direction. 

“Ho,” said Jack, stepping 
out bravely, “Why eat me?” 


“It’s my. teeth,” said the 
giant, “They need exercise.” 


“Right-O,” smiled Jack. 
“Just try Dentyne. It has a 
superior cinnamon flavor 
and an extra firm consis- 
tency that gives teeth and 
jaw muscles just the exer- 
cise your dentist would 
recommend.” 


The giant tasted and cried, 
“Jack, you’re a killer-diller! 
Take my treasures — but 
leave me your Dentyne.” 


So Jack went happily home. 


Moral: Even giants need 
mouth exercise. Dentyne 
provides it in its pleasant- 
est form. 





HELPS KEEP TEETH BRIGHT... MOUTH HEALTHY 


for another. He gave a fellow named 
Ben Fink $350 to burn a barn for the in- 
surance—a little matter of $35,000. Moe 
was indicted for this, but confessed, 
turned state’s evidence and escaped 
prosecution. Later, in a moment of in- 
advertence, he was caught stealing 2,800 
pounds of copper from a train bound 
from Utah to New York. For this he 
‘did a stretch of thirty months in Leaven- 
worth. This, of course, was a crude job. 
It was before Moe entered politics and 
learned that there were more respected 
ways of lifting more refined metals and 
accomplishing the same result. 

For instance, after graduation from 
Leavenworth, Moe settled down in the 
junk business and then organized the 
Cook County Trust Company. He got 
some 272 receiverships from some dozen 
judges and he and his counsel, Jake 
Arvey—now his successor as boss of the 
Twenty-fourth—did very well at this. 
This is one of the fine things about Chi- 
cago politics. Little irregularities like 
copper snatching, arson and such did not 
prevent an ambitious young fellow like 
Moe from getting along. 

His brother Mike was boss of the 
Twenty-fourth and a member of the 
Sanitary District. He died in time to 
escape indictment, leaving to Moe the 
junk business and the Twenty-fourth 
Ward. “Me and Tony Cermak,” said 
Moe, “found the Democratic party flat 
when Brennan died, owing $200,000. We 
got the money together and cleaned 
it up.” He meant the deficit, not the 
party. Thereafter Moe was one of the 
party’s chief lawgivers and its biggest 
frogskin-giver. 





Good Old Generous Moe 


Before Tony Cermak died Moe 
handed him in various sums over $90,- 
000. He peeled off in that same time, to 
various aldermen, frogskins to the sum 
of $92,000. They got from $2,500 to 
$5,000 each.in the campaign. He sup- 
plied precinct workers with cash to the 
tune of $300 per precinct on election day 
alone. On one occasion he gave Tony 
Cermak $30,000 to pay a Cook County 
deficit. On another he handed him 
$25,000 to man the polls at a judicial 
election. Judicial elections are impor- 
tant in Chicago. After all, justice is an 
asset not to be sneezed at. But the 
circuit judges elect the South Park 
| Board commissioners and that board 
| has the dispensing of countless millions 
in patronage and contracts. Kelly was 
elected commissioner of the South Park 
Board by the judges. 

Moe handed money to judges, to pub- 
lic officials of all sorts—loans and cam- 
paign contributions. And not only did 
he go outside his ward, but even out- 
side his party, so boundless was his gen- 
erous heart. Everybody loved him. 
Henry Horner, the night he was elected 
governor, went to Moe’s headquarters 
in the Twenty-fourth, embraced Moe 
and kissed him on the cheek. 

Moe seemed to be especially generous 
when matters affecting the telephone 
company or the power companies were 
at stake—in elections, before the alder- 
men, the legislature. 

In two years Moe, according to his 
own estimate, passed out to politicians 
in Chicago $500,000—which is quite a 
sum for a humble junk dealer, whose 
junk yard was by no means imposing. 
The question naturally arises—where 
did all this money come from? It re- 
veals where a lot of politicians got 
money. From Moe. But where did Moe 
get it? 

One day the Treasury Department in- 
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These Our Rulers 


Continued from page 24 


dicted Moe for ducking his income tax. 
They said Moe had failed to report a 
mere matter of half a million dollars in 
two years. Moe was heartbroken. And 
worried. So were Kelly and Nash and 
others. Nash did all in his power to ex- 
tricate Moe. Democrats even offered, 
it is said, to raise $150,000 to pay the 
tax. Moe and his lawyer, John L. Mc- 
Inerney, Mayor Kelly’s counsel, went to 
Washington. And there Moe told the 
following story—secretly of course. It 
was never intended for publication. 
The $500,000 referred to as income by 
the Treasury was not income at all, said 
Moe. Moe was in the junk business, but 
that was just a subtle device for provid- 
ing money for political purposes from 
the utility corporations, particularly the 
Insull companies. Insull’s companies 
had immense quantities of old iron, cop- 
per and other discarded metals. The 
companies sold it at a very low price to 
Moe. He then sold it to the regular 
scrap trade at the market price. The 
difference was his—or so the Treasury 
insisted. But Moe said no. It was for 
use among the politicians. It was just 
a way of converting old rails, broken- 
down trolleys, ancient fly-wheels, old 
copper wires and dynamos into the pre- 
cious metals to be handed out to judges, 
lawmakers, public officials to be in turn 
converted into laws, orders in council 
and good will for the power companies. 
It wasn’t Moe’s income. It merely passed 
through his hands. It was just a well- 
concealed, legal method of equipping 
Moe to buy the friendship of the boys 
for their great and good friend Sam In- 
sull and other utility leaders. Having 
revealed this precious morsel to the tax 
authorities, he then proceeded to give 
the names of all the politicians to whom 
he gave the money. This he did under 
the careful questioning of Kelly’s coun- 
sel. Of course Moe was supposed to keep 
some of the money for himself. He kept 
plenty. But alas! Moe, whose busi- 
ness was to make suckers out of the vot- 
ers, was something of a sucker himself. 
Politics was his game—buying poli- 
ticians, judges, aldermen. But Moe liked 
to play other people’s games. He bought 
stocks. He dropped $280,000 with the 
brokers in.two years. He tried his hand 
at finance—the Commercial Finance 
and Discount Company—and thus Moe 
was taken for another ride of $220,000. 
He had losses in two years of $640,000, 
besides paying out half a million to the 
boys. 




























































When Moe told this story 
Democratic Treasury Departr 
Washington (he had been indi 
the Republicans) he and his 
took a train for Chicago. Ont 
he was taken ill. He died a wee 
He was given a grand funera 
judges, the aldermen, the great 
town gathered around the bier. — 
Kelly was there. He made ¢ 
speech. 

After Moe’s death, somehoy 
some treachery perhaps—Moe’s 
plete statement to the Treasu 
partment leaked out and was 
public. It helped to explain | 
students of public affairs 
dough comes from—at least s 

When the mayor spoke at Moe’: 
he said tearfully: “Moe was a 
to me.” The mayor was not | 
happy in his expressions of gra 
Unfriendly critics were always ty 3 
them. On another occasion he hac 
“All that I have I owe to the pe 
Chicago.” But this was not strictl’ 
It turned out that, like Moe, he ti 
some of it to the people of the : 
States. | 


4 


i \ 
Some Questions for His Hon 

In fact, only a few months after} 
Kelly took office, a rumor poppr 
and danced about the Loop about ‘ 
important person” who had been 1 
for a hundred grand income tax b 
government. Who could it be? Re 
ers went to Kelly’s house. They. 
if he knew who the public official 
be. He said he didn’t. And he al 
that he was not interested in know 

Then four days later the facts | 
out. The mayor, it seems, in the’ 
years covered by the Sanitary 
scandals, had failed to report 
$450,000 in income. 

The Treasury had made the 
ery, had gone after Kelly about | 
instead of indicting him as it did | 
Rosenberg, had permitted him to §) 
the claim. It had all happened b 
he became mayor. The Treasury) 
settled with him for $105,000 and he 
paid it with a check from Williar 
Kenny, Al Smith’s old friend % 
wealthy Tammany contractor. 
all happened during a Republica 
ministration. But it had been 
quietly—no court action, no put 
Some powerful Republican influes 
Chicago had managed it. Not 2 


‘ | 











JOHN A. RUG! 
dh 
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‘So help me, honey...sober as a judge. Listen, on the 6th 
I wouldn’t’ve given a dime for my chances. There I was, in the daisies, 
Se cussin’ my slice. Up pops Tom the Pro, “Hold everything! Your form’s okay. 


299 


Maybe it’s that ball that’s making you slice. Here, next hole play this.. 





SPALDING 
lou e) 





; : Na : 
PR GR ge Oar 
man, < igen tae, 
L Woah. RA. osm. seetnahal 


He hands me a Spalding. Zowie, I hit a screamer 3 ‘Look’, says Tom, showing mea chart. ‘Here’s what the driving machine proves. True Solution Center. 100% 
ead to the pin. From then on, baby, was I hot! Miracle? Hit an off-balance ball over 200 yards and it may slice or hook 20 yards. But Spalding _ liquid, plus even wall-thickness, means 
says it’s that Spalding balance. The old ball I’ve been balls will vary less than one yard!’ Golly, no wonder I cut 5 strokes off my score. perfect balance. Why Spalding balls 
g was off balance, sliced or hooked even when [hit it clean” Well, honey, the boys want me... What? Oh, okay, I'll be right along...” go straight, prevent undeserved hooks, 
slices. And Spalding Geer patent cov- | 
ers are extra tough, save you money. 
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GOLF BALLS 
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t’s worth writing to your friends 


about when you discover this grand 


was, 


¢ % French 


ready-mixed 






FRENCH DRESSING 


(America’s largest-selling brand) 


Of course that means it is skil- 


ai) 
fully blended of a superb 
ne 


a) ingredients by experts. 





If you prefer more tang, 
ask for Kraft’s other kind— 
Miracle French Dressing. 


—E GENUINE HARD RUBBER 


—AND THEY’R WE 
Hitt 


ENDERS SPEED RAZOR 
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"ON NEW TWA 
STRATOLINERS 


TWA introduces new standards of speed and 
comfort with its luxurious, 4-motor Strato- 
liners. Flying faster, smoother at 20,000 feet, 
yet with sea-level air, these pressurized cabin 
planes fly coast to coast in 1414 hours. 

ENDERS Speed Razor is standard equip- 
ment on TWA Stratoliners—and on other 
leading airlines — because it too introduces 
new speed and comfort. ..in shaving. 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZO 





CO., Mystic, Conn. 
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had reached the public ear until now. 

Of course the papers demanded to 
know how a $20,000-a-year engineer got 
$450,000 in three years. And people 
asked—what would have happened in 
the Sanitary trials if it had been known 
that Kelly had such an income in those 
years? 

At first he refused to say where he got 
the money. Then he said it was a “lot of 
hullabaloo about nothing—just a simple 
business transaction.” Then he inti- 
mated that he had advanced a lot of 
money to the Brennan campaign for the 
Senate and this was a return of that 
money. But it was pointed out that the 
total cost of the Brennan campaign was 
only $97,000. And, moreover, the re- 
turn of a loan is not income and not 
taxable. The reporters pushed him 
cruelly for a better explanation. He 
said crustily: “I won’t talk. Anything 
I say will be used to put me on the 
spot.” 

The Mayor Explains 


But finally he decided to explain. And 
the explanation was even more startling 
than the original charge. 

The mayor said he had had an income 
in the ten years from 1919 to 1929 of 
$724,368. In that time he had a salary 
of $151,000. In other words, he had an 
income in those ten years of over half 
a million dollars in excess of his salary. 

His salary in that time averaged 
$15,115 a year. But his total income was 
$72,436 a year. It was almost five times 
as great as his salary. 

Then he added that this large sum 
did not include the $450,000 claimed by 
the Treasury. And he let it go at that. 
He never did tell where that $450,000 
came from. He merely insisted it was 
not income. But, of course, he had not 
contested the point when the Treasury 
called on him to pay $105,000 taxes on it. 
He had paid up. 

Taking his own figures for the years 
1926, 1927 and 1928, his income was 
truly surprising. He had an average of 
$72,436 in those three years which he 
admitted, reported and paid income tax 
on. And in addition to that he had the 
$450,000 or $150,000 a year that the 
Treasury unearthed and that he had 
concealed. The two together gave him 
an average income for those three years 
of $222,436 a year. 

How much he made in those ten years 
outside of the $724,000 he reported and 
the $450,000 he didn’t report we do not 
know. Taking merely the admitted fig- 
ures, we find that this $15,000-a-year 
city engineer made over $1,100,000 in 
ten years. And all this was in spite of 
losses of several hundred thousands of 
dollars in the stock market and on real 
estate. 

He was asked to explain the explana- 
tion. But he never did. He has never 
revealed where that $450,000 came from. 
It may be that it was not income. It 
may be that it was merely money pass- 
ing through his hands. But from whom 
and to whom? 

The incident rises now to plague him 
anew. For now he is the leader of the 
Roosevelt forces in Illinois—indeed in 
that whole region. Kelly has said his 
organization was the spearhead of the 
whole Roosevelt movement in the West. 
His enemies—and Roosevelt’s—have 
taken him at his word and are asking 
him what he thinks of the dictum of 
Mr. Roosevelt when he was governor of 
New York. 

When Samuel Seabury revealed that 
Sheriff Farley in New York City had 
over a hundred thousand dollars in cash 
in his tin box, Roosevelt removed Farley 
because he refused to say where it came 
from. Roosevelt said: “As a matter 
of general sound policy I am very cer- 
tain that there is a requirement that 
where a public official is under inquiry 
or investigation, especially an elected 


public official, and it appears that his 
scale of living or the total of his bank 
deposits far exceeds the public salary 
which he is known to receive, he, the 
elected official, owes a positive public 
duty to the community to give a reason- 
able, a credible explanation of the 
sources of the deposits or the source 
which enables him to maintain a scale 
of living beyond the amount of his 
salary.” 

The revelations about Kelly produced 
some revelations about Pat Nash and 
Jake Arvey. Arvey is a lawyer—a mem- 
ber of the firm of McInerney, Arvey and 
Epstein. McInerney is Mayor Kelly’s 
personal lawyer. Jake Arvey, in addition 
to being a lawyer, is also Moe Rosen- 
berg’s successor as boss of the Twenty- 
fourth Ward, Kelly-Nash leader of the 
Board of Aldermen and vice-chairman 
of the County Committee. He ranks 
next to Kelly and Nash—is in fact the 
Number Three Big Shot. Many say he 
is the real brains behind the throne. 
This is all merely by way of dropping in 
here the fact that the Internal Revenue 
Bureau in Washington leaked several 
times more and spilled the information 
that Pat Nash had been nailed by the 
Bureau for an unreported and unpaid 
income. He was charged about the same 
amount as Kelly—$108,000 for income 
tax in the same years, 1926-28. Jake 
Arvey was caught for a very much 
smaller sum. Another gentleman—Mr. 
George Chamberlain, a political con- 
tractor, head of the United States Elec- 
tric Company, of which Arvey’s partner, 
McInerney, Umbrella Mike Boyle and 
George Chamberlain were the organizers 
—was one of the ring that got juicy 
contracts from the Sanitary District. 
And he too was hooked for $110,000 in 
unpaid taxes and penalties for those 
same years—1926 to 1928. 


Mr. Sweitzer is Persecuted 


One of the important mechanicians of 
the Cermak and later the Kelly-Nash 
machine was the Honorable Robert 
Sweitzer—genial, jaunty, gay, festive 
Bob Sweitzer. A prince of a fellow. He 
had run for mayor twice and had been 
overwhelmed by Big Bill Thompson. He 
was in no sense a small potato. In fact 
he was in every way a big potato. He 
was made a Knight of St. Gregory by the 
Pope. He was the glass of fashion and 
the mold of form—a man to grace any 
social or ceremonial occasion. He stood 
out among the hardier and lustier sons 
of the sod who grew out of the rough soil 
behind the stockyards. He too, like 
Moe Rosenberg, was a good fellow. He 
too was ready to peel off a grand or two 
for a needy judge or ward committee- 
man with a fight on his hands. 

Mr. Sweitzer was city clerk for years 
—a post of importance. He was known 
also as a very considerable investor. Al- 
most any sort of invention or gadget or 
project looked good to him. He put 
money into making a new type brick, a 
new kind of drug chain, a modern 
streamlined monkey wrench. He in- 
vested in a bond house. He took a share 
in a race track. He entertained lavishly. 
He loaned money freely to his col- 
leagues in statecraft. As a matter of 
fact he ran a regular loan business— 
only without charging any interest, just 
an accommodation to the numerous 
members of the guild of mechanics of 
the Cermak-Kelly-Nash machine. 

But where did he get the money? 
Why, bless you, where but right out of 
the treasury of the city! His offices col- 
lected fees of various kinds that some- 
how got lost in the maze of municipal 
bookkeeping or lack of it. Besides, he 
was in the office so long that he sort of 
got the notion that the thing belonged 
to him. And so his office became a 
kind of loan agency for the politicos. 
What was the harm? He wasn’t stealing 
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There’s an air of rugged hones 
about a man with a pipe held firmly 
between his teeth. Makes you feel 
he’s a person in whom you can have 
perfect confidence. 

This confidence helped put Crosby 
Square over. For when thousands of 
pipe smokers recommended this 
smooth, mellow, fragrant tobacco to 
their friends—the friends had confi- 
dence in their recommendation—and 
tried it. Result—Crosby Square has 
won national popularity. 

Now advertising brings news of 
this master blend to you. Get Cros! 
Square at your tobacconist’s. Try it 
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your opinion. 
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e money, just lending it. Was it his 
ult if the boys didn’t pay it back? In 
)4y case a time came when auditors 
hnt over the books and found he was 
100,000 short. He had to be indicted 
d cast out of office. He was very in- 
nant, however. He refused to be- 
® )ve that he had done anything wrong. 
| fact, he felt deeply wounded by the 
\dictment—he was a very sensitive 
an. He had a heart-warming phi- 
sophy that enabled him to perceive 
ly the good he had done with the 
nds. 
‘The funds were fees, he complained 
fees allocated to no purpose. They 
“ally belonged to no one, he argued. 
| fact the city owed him money. He 
hd been taking care of these and other 
ds for years as city clerk. That 
as a treasurer’s job. Therefore he 
jould be paid as a treasurer. He de- 
anded about $250,000 from the city. 
le was tried by a jury of his peers. And 
e jury seemed to agree with him. Nat- 
ally he was triumphantly acquitted. 


Tribute to a Hero 


The city, however, sued the bonding 
mpany that guaranteed him and got 
judgment against it for $298,000 on the 
ound that dear old Bob had stolen the 
oney, for the stealing of which he was 
quitted by the jury. That is to say, 
hen Bob was tried the jury said he 
dn’t steal it. When the bonding com- 
any was sued, the jury said he did. 
hus Bob went free, the city got back 
298,000, a lot of good political leaders 
ad been aided in distress, and nobody 
nffered but an insurance company 
‘hich had no soul anyhow. The experi- 
; ce undermined Bob’s health. He died. 
ind he, too, like Moe, was given a splen- 
id funeral, as became a great tribal 
nief, with Governor Horner and the 
Whayor and all the other tribal chieftains 
resent. 
| Take the case of another one of those 
irandees who stood around in power the 
lay that Ed Kelly was crowned. That 
Jyas Frank V. Zintak, a ward boss as 
yell as Clerk of the Superior Court. He 
) 90 was a prince of a fellow—always 
"ood for a loan. In fact, he ran a loan 
lub for judges. And, presently, one day 
t was discovered that he was operating 
private politico-judicial bank with 
he court’s funds. He was $26,000 short 
vhen the auditors looked at the till. 
Zintak too was indignant at his in- 
ictment. He had loaned to the judges 
the judges, can’t you understand? He 
‘as tried on five embezzlement counts 
1937—and triumphantly acquitted. 
§) You ask—how do they do it? Well, 
Whis particular jury got into a little trou- 
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ble. They were hauled up for contempt 
of court. It seems that when these jurors 
were supposed to be locked up, buried 
in profound deliberation on the fate of 
Mr. Zintak, they were in a tavern en- 
joying gay drinking parties and banging 
away at the old slot machines. Five of 
them were sent to jail for five days, six 
for three days and one was fined. The 
bailiff who guarded them got six months 
and two other bailiffs were fined. A fed- 
eral receiver, Mr. Robert V. McKinley, 
a friend of Zintak, was tried for offering 
to bribe one of the jurors. It is pleasant 
to record that he was acquitted, but that 
the juror who told of this proceeding got 
a year in jail. 

Of course most of this, but not all of 
it, was brought to the attention of the 
people of Chicago by 1935 when Kelly 
had to stand for election. But it must 
be said for Chicago that she did not per- 
mit herself to be swayed from the main 
issue by these irrelevancies. What the 
main issue was I do not know. But the 
record shows that Kelly and the Kelly- 
Nash machine were triumphantly re- 
elected in 1935. And I am bound to 
record that such distinguished citizens 
as the late Bishop Donald Stewart, Pro- 
testant Episcopal leader, various other 
prominent clergymen and such unques- 
tionably good citizens as Harry Barrett 
Chamberlain, head of the Crime Com- 
mission, endorsed Kelly’s re-election. 

To an outsider it is a little puzzling. 
I asked two distinguished Chicago Re- 
publican leaders about it. One was 
Judge Robert Crowe, one of Chicago’s 
most famous and audacious Republican 
leaders—the Crowe arm of the once 
powerful Thompson-Crowe machine. 
The other must be nameless. 

The nameless analyst put it thus: 
“First of all,” he said, “a machine must 
have patronage—that is its heart, soul 
and stomach. No jobs—no machine. 
Every day in the year the machine has 
political work to do. It takes men. There 
must be workers in every precinct. They 
have to cultivate the voters, do them 
favors, establish friendly relations with 
them, keep them registered, round them 
up at primaries and on election day. 
It’s hard work. No one will do it save 
one whose bread and butter depends on 
it and whose bread and butter is con- 
trolled by the machine. The only way 
to create and support an army like that 
is on the public pay roll. Therefore the 
machine, by the very law of its nature, 
must hunt jobs, jobs, jobs. Jobs on the 
public pay roll. Jobs with private con- 
cerns dependent on political aid and 
protection—public contractors, taverns, 
bookie joints, gambling houses, race 
tracks, power companies and so on. 

“The Kelly-Nash machine has all the 
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IT’S DRY... AND 


All whiskey. A blend of straight whiskies—90 Proof 
Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore. 
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Subtract from the taste of your whis- 
key all trace of sweetness, by making 
sure it’s Paul Jones—the famous DRY 
whiskey. Your very first sip of Paul 
Jones’ will demonstrate its crisp, tangy 
DRYNESS...its complete freedom from 
sweetness... 


+Ad/ 


Add to its brisk DRYNESS the deep, 
flavorful goodness that tells you Paul 
Jones is ALL whiskey, whiskey every 
drop. Add, too, the many other distin- 
guished qualities that have made Paul 
Jones renowned as “A Gentleman’s 
Whiskey Since 1865”... 


x Multiply 


Multiply the compliments you receive 
on your drinks, by making them with 
Paul Jones, next time you're host. Let 
its swell DRYNESS point up your high- 
balls ... give your Manhattans zest... 


- Divide 

Divide the new low price of Paul Jones 
by the number of masterful drinks it 
makes, and you'll see how little it costs 
to enjoy this magnificent whiskey. In 
fact, any way you figure it, you'll find 


that the right answer at drink time is 
Paul Jones! 
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Fleas and lice—warns U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture Circular No. 338—can transmit 
tapeworms and sarcoptic mange to dogs. 

That flea, for which your dog may now 
be scratching, may be a carrier of tape- 
worm larva. If your dog snaps at it suc- 
cessfully and swallows him, he may be- 
come infested. Don’t let your dog continue 
being exposed to the dangers and torments 
of fleas and lice. Act at once! 

Insure complete eradication by using 
Pulvex, the powder which will kill every 
flea on your dog with incredible speed. 
None ever revive to reinfest. Pulvex also 
destroys any lice, ticks, sticktites on dog. 
Kills fleas, too, when put on single 
spot. Amazing—unbelievable—but true! 

As Pulvex is borated, it will help allay 
itching from scratching. But even more 
important— 

Your Doc WILt BE ABSOLUTELY PRO- 
TECTED AGAINST FLEA IN- 
FESTATIONS if you use 
Pulvex by the remarkable 
“‘minute-a-week’’ contro 
method. Read about it in 
folder on can. If your dog is 
scratching, get Pulvex at 
once. At leading drug, de- 
partment and pet stores, 50c. 


PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


A an 
grooms the coat, deodorizes, cleans 
and destroys the fleas, only 25c! 


ASK DEALER 
TO SHOW YOU 
THIS FOLDER 
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Pain!n Few 

Minutes 
To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the fine formula, used by thousands. 
No opiates. Does the work quickly — must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in a few minutes or 
your money back. Don’t suffer. Ask your druggist 
today for trustworthy NURITO on this guarantee. 
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jobs—national, state, county, city and 
a horde on numerous private pay rolls. 
The Republicans have absolutely none. 
Therefore the Republicans have no ma- 
chine. It’s a case of a machine against 
no machine. No one can lick a powerful 
machine save another powerful machine 
or an aroused mob. There was no ma- 
chine against Kelly in 1935 and there 
was no occasion for a mob. 

“The Kelly-Nash machine was pretty 
bad. But the Republicans had been bad 
and they offered no alternative that any- 
one need get excited about.” 

I asked Bob Crowe, astute, audacious, 
plain-spoken, Republican Cook County 
boss or ex-boss. I got a blast from him 
about the Republicans. ‘“The Republi- 
can party of Cook County,” he said, 
paraphrasing a public attack he once 
made, “is like a fine old house that used 
to be inhabited by nice people, who have 
moved away. The neighborhood is run 
down, the house is empty, the shutters 
are hanging on one hinge, the windows 
are all broken, the porch is sagging, the 
whole place is weed-grown and filthy, is 
infested by rats and inhabited by tramps. 
That was the organization that opposed 
Kelly in 1935.” 


To the Rescue of the Schools 


There was, of course, no uprising in 
1935. There was, however, an incipient 
uprising in 1938 when that powerful ma- 
chine got a taste of its unsuspected 
weaknesses. There was a little more of 
an uprising, right in its own ranks, in 
1939 (of which more later). There are 
grave signs of what might be called dis- 
content, restlessness now. That is the 
reason given in Chicago for the zeal with 
which Mr. Kelly leaped on the Roosevelt 
third-term band wagon in the spring and 
began whooping it up for “Roosevelt and 
Humanity.” It was really for Roosevelt 
and Humanity and an unnamed hero 
named Kelly. 

And one of the elements of politics 
that is causing no end of trouble for 
Kelly now is this eternal search for jobs. 
One must stand aghast at the industry 
with which jobs are created or seized. 
And at this very moment the school peo- 
ple are in arms because, they say, the 
Kelly-Nash machine has wrecked the 
school system and attempted to turn it 
into a Sanitary District job factory. 

There are some professors of bossism 
who teach that the boss should keep his 
hands off the schools. The people are 
funny about them. Dr. Kelly and Dr. 
Nash are exponents of the other school 
which teaches that a job in a classroom 
is just as good as a job on a garbage 
wagon for political purposes. It is merely 
a difference in techniques. 

Poor Kelly! He has certainly learned 
that it is better to monkey with a swarm 
of bees than with an army of school 
teachers on the warpath. When he took 
office the schools were in tragic disarray. 
The town was virtually bankrupt, people 
had stopped paying taxes, so the school 
board was broke. There was $22,000,000 
in back pay due the teachers. And the 
ladies were pretty hot about it. The 
schools were dirty, unpainted and unre- 
paired. There were hundreds of portable 
tin classrooms doing duty for a board 
that had no money to build schools. And 


there were tax-conscious gentlemen in. 


State, Randolph and LaSalle streets 
who were talking about closing the 
schools. Kelly had to cut expenditures, 
raise revenues to resume pay rolls and 
raise money to pay the unpaid bills. 
There wasn’t a chance of doing this and 
getting off with a whole skin. 

There are men—particularly what are 
called State Street Men—who will tell 
you that Kelly made a good job of this 
financial snarl. Perhaps so. Kelly has a 
feeling for money. He has handled a lot 
of it. He will tell you that he paid that 
unpaid bill of $22,000,000 in back pay, 


that he has kept the pay rolls going since, 
that he has painted and repaired every 
school and built twenty-two others and 
all without injuring any essential educa- 
tional function. There are Chicagoans, 
however, who will tell you there is an- 
other side to the story. 

Kelly’s critics say he thought only of 
the money problem. There are values— 
imponderables—in the schools for which 
the schoolmen have struggled for years. 
There are services that took decades to 
build—services for protection of the sys- 
tem and the teachers from politicians. 
School leaders say Kelly seemed not to 
be aware of these; was not in sympathy 
with them. 

The Democrats didn’t have control of 
the board until Kelly was made mayor. 
He appointed what he called business- 
men. The teachers say they were politi- 
cal businessmen. He appointed James 
B. McCahey president of the board. Mc- 
Cahey is a coal dealer—a political coal 
man, just as Kelly is a political ad 
and Nash a political contractor. Mc- 
Cahey had been a leader of the coal 
dealers. He had had a good deal of very 
unpleasant criticism because of his al- 
leged part in founding what Chicago 
knows as the T.N.T. (Truckers and 
Transportation Exchange). It was a sort 
of combination between the coal mer- 
chants and the Teamsters’ Union to 
monopolize the coal trade. McCahey 
was charged with representing the coal 
merchants; Red Barker and Three-Fin- 
ger Jack White—two gangsters, subse- 
quently slain—represented the union. 
But the teachers lifted their eyes and 
suggested that this was an odd appoint- 
ment to a school board. 

School boards, it seems, must have 
labor members. So Kelly named Mr. 
Charles W. Fry, of the Machinists’ 
Union. Whatever might be said of 
Brother Fry, he was no scholar. Back in 
1915 he was indicted for an attempted 
shakedown along with Mike Galvin and 
Mike Artery. On that occasion when re- 
porters asked him for comment he said: 
“Don’t youse ask me no questions. I 
ain’t got nuttin’ to say.” 


Mr. Fry on Education 


After his appointment to the board, a 
teachers’ and parents’ committee lis- 
tened to the following neat little speech 
from him on educational policy: 

“T ain’t got no ax to grind... Let me 
say to you young ladies and gentlemen 
educators who are so uncouth... if you 
were members of my union you would 
get disciplined. There probably is never 
a year that Chicago University ain’t 
facin’ a deficit ... When I ask them (stu- 
dents) that has been receivin’ this kind 
of education that you are advoc&tin’.. . 
what they want to be .. . as God is my 
judge, they don’t know what they want 
to be. They receive so much.of this kind 
of education, it shoved them from spot 
to spot, that they cannot make up their 
minds what they want to do. That is no 
kiddin’, boys and girls.” 

Then he added: ‘“‘God bless you moth- 
ers and fathers. God bless you—that is 
the only thing I can say—and give you 
more sense.” 

For some reason many teachers and 
educational organizations felt that these 
new members were not too conscious of 
what might be called the intellectual and 
subtler cultural values in education. It 
seemed to the friends of the schools that 
since cuts had to be made they should 
have been made by men with an obvious 
sympathy for and understanding of the 
institution. But it was these gentlemen 
who did the cutting. It seems pretty raw. 
They abolished the junior college and all 
the junior high schools, discontinued 
half the kindergartens, most of the phys- 
ical education and enormously impor- 
tant supervisory service. 

McCahey forced the naming of a gen- 
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as REPORTED in high favor all over 
America is a new hot weather drink 
called a wine “cooler.” You serve it in tall 
glasses a-tinkle with ice. It looks pretty as | 
a fresh bouquet, has a marvelous refresh- | 
ing tang. Wine coolers are smart because | ; 
they’re moderate. Set out this gay surprise | 
next time you entertain. Made in a jiffy. | 


VY, bottle light wine 
(red or white) 


i\ VY seltzer 






Plus fruits Serve in 
sugar to taste, ¥ tall glasses 
plenty of ice Serves 4 


OTHER “COOLER” RECIPES FREE 


at the store where you buy the 
wines of California. California 
wines are grown to strict |} 
standards of quality. True to || 
type. Well developed. Inexpen- \\ 
sive. Wine Advisory Board, 85 
Second Street, San Francisco 
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FEET HURT, BURN? 


For tired, tender, sensitive feet, muscular 
soreness or burning sensations caused by 
exertion or fatigue, use this 
quick relief (vanishing 
liquid or ointment). Cost 
buta trifle. For Dr. Scholl’s 
FREE FOOT BOOK, 
write Dr. Scholl’s, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
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WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


WITHOUT esd 


—And You'll 
Jump Out of Bed 
in the Morning 
- Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour 
out two pints of liquid ’ 
bile onto the food you 
swallow every day. If this bile is not flowing freely, 
your food may not digest. You get constipated. You 
feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills to get these two pints of bile flowing freely 
to make you feel “up and up.”’ Amazing in mak- 
ing bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills by name, 10¢ and 25¢, Stubbornly refuse any- 
thing else, 
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janamed William Harding Johnson 


And when Superintendent 


aidied, which he conveniently did 
on, they made Johnson super- 
nt. He has become a storm cen- 
} has just been elected for another 
. | d this has set off another wave of 
| indignation. 
jkson’s star performance was a 
9} principals’ examination. Princi- 
st be chosen by a merit test. The 
divided into two parts—written 
ritten. The candidate must get 
Jer than 70 in both, but the aver- 
en examinations were marked 
ng to accepted standards. But an 
jJamination may be easily rigged. 
* daminers could give the candidate 
Jor low mark arbitrarily in the oral 
hey could flunk him with a low 
st mark or pull his average up to 
> with a high one. Johnson con- 
this examination. And some 
> results were turned out. Some 
fachers took the examinations. Of 
455 passed. One curious feature of 
g this: Miss Marie McCahey, the 
»f Coal Man Jim McCahey, presi- 
f the board, is a teacher. Twice 
} she had taken examinations and 
This time she not only qualified, 
s near the top of the list and was 
the first fifteen appointed imme- 
7. Of these fifteen, eight were 
5 of McCahey or his sister, six were 
res or friends of influential poli- 
And another curious incident 
at one teacher, universally re- 
1 as one of the most brilliant in his 
ion, widely esteemed as a scholar 
acher, flunked. 
as, perhaps, human that teachers 
1 be suspicious. In any case they 
|Cain. And then in good time their 
. Msuspicions were confirmed. One of 
apesess who had left the system 
istrict superintendent—made a 
(nent under oath describing what 
j@nappened. The examination, he 





L IBR ARY j 
said, was headedand. euntrdifkaby 
Jonnson. Before a candidate entered the 
room for the oral test Johnson would in- 
dicate whether he or she was to pass or 
not. “This lady is out,” he would say. 
“She is not loyal to me.” Or “This fel- 
low is a troublemaker. Mark him low 
enough to fail him.” When this rather 
shocking revelation was made another 
one of the examiners corroborated it. 

It helped explain, for instance, why 
122 of the 155 who qualified were pupils 
of Superintendent Johnson in a class he 
conducted for pay at Loyola to prepare 
teachers for the principals’ examination. 
It also brought out the fact that eight out 
of every ten of the 155 had failing marks 
until they were boosted to a passing 
mark on the oral test. 

That examination still dogs the steps 
of Johnson and of Kelly. It is, however, 
but a single count in the long indictment 
of the Kelly-Nash domination of the 
schools. It makes clear what Dean Free- 
man, of the School of Education of the 
University of California, means when he 
says that the Chicago schools are one of 
the sore spots of the Union. It explains 
why, as I write, the school system is in 
an uproar over the sudden snap reap- 
pointment of Johnson, in the face of 
denunciation and protests from almost 
every civic organization interested in 
the schools. 

However, the machine has the jobs 
and that, apparently, is what counts. And 
it is that search for jobs in order to sup- 
port political machine workers and the 
hunt for money to lubricate the machine 
that accounts for so many activities in 
so many other directions—labor, gam- 
bling joints, mob leaders, contractors, 
banks, power companies—every kind of 
person or institution that can yield up 
an honest dollar or a year’s work for a 
faithful soldier. It carries the bosses and 
their satellites into strange places. We 
shall presently see some of them. 


The third of this series of articles will 
appear next week. 
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This year, new thou- 
sands have come to 
realize that the fa- 
mous long mileage of 
Top-Quality Generals 
makes them by all odds 
the economy buy. With 
this abundance of mile- 
age, Generals give you 
superlative safety, 
restful riding and peace 
of mind that point 
straight to the wisdom 
of equipping your car. 
Let your General Tire 
dealer show you how 
little it costs. 
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Flexible ribs wrinkle 
into squeegee-action... 
hold with super-soft grip 
« «Stop you quick and 
straight, every time. 


... above all, the mileage a tire delivers is the one sure gauge 
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sharp turns. Non-cup- 
ping. Slow, even wear. 


- Akron, Ohio 
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U. S. Help for the Allies 


BOUT 24 hours after the fearful 
battle of Flanders (May 10th), 
United States majority public opin- 

ion veered sharply to the belief that the 
United States ought to send the Allies 
every possible form of help short of actu- 
ally sending another A.E.F. to Europe. 

Whether isolationism is right or wrong, 
if that is the way Americans feel, that is 
the way Americans feel. Most of us at 
this writing, so far as the most respected 
public-opinion indicators show, do want to 
help the Allies by every means short of 
going to war ourselves. 

So the main question under this head 
becomes: What is the best way for us to 
help the Allies? 

From a 22-year perspective on the pre- 
vious big war, it looks as if we helped the 
Allies that time in about the worst pos- 
sible way. We rounded up an army of 
about some 4,000,000 men, and sent about 
2,000,000 of them to France. In addition, 
we financed a considerabie part of the 
whole Allied war effort; it was in that field 
that we possibly made our big mistake. 

Our mistake lay in not foreseeing that 
the World War was going to bankrupt the 
Allies, practically, and in confidently 
expecting to be paid back all our money 


in due time afterward. The war 
overhung world money adjustment 
years, soured relations between o 
and Europe and in the end were rey 
ated in large part because our “ 
simply could not pay. 

If we’re going to help the Allies 
time, why not go the whole ro 
regards the money, while withholdi f 
men? We mean simply give the A 
what planes, guns, munitions, food 
plies and clothing we can, and ig 
about repayment, because we shan 
repaid anyway. i 

If the Allies feel like putting up § 
real estate as collatenel Bane 
Jamaica, say, and some of the Fre 
West Indies—all right. But if most J 
really believe in the justice of their cal 
it would hardly seem gracious or gej 
ous to press them on this score. | 
course, though, if Germany wins, | 
should at once move to make sure 
any of that Caribbean real estate chan 
hands, it shall come to us.) 

The main thing, it seems to us, is 
this country to nurse along as much g 
will as it can into a postwar world wh 
at best will be badly crippled y 
assorted hates and hopes for revenge., 


‘| 


Some Cats, Your Life and Yo 


T’S well to know that most people can 
learn things from animals—almost any 
animal. It comes over us that plenty 
of people could learn nothing less than a 
whole way of life from the Siamese cat. 
The Siamese is the blue-eyed cat, 
usually beige-coated with seal-brown 
points, which was brought to this country 
in the old days by sailors who ventured up 
into Siam, and about which numerous 
legends are told of its having been crossed 
ages ago with monkeys or rabbits or 
pandas—such legends being 100% untrue. 
But the Siamese does differ from most 
other cats in one striking respect. Aside 
from being as affectionate as a dog (most 
Siamese cats, given any encouragement, 
will climb all over you, kissing you with 
their little sandpaper tongues and draping 
themselves like fur pieces around your 


neck), the Siamese takes a phenome 
interest in the place where it lives andy 
people it lives with. 

It never seems to tire of exploring 
own home, large or small; of studyi 
every little nook and cranny of the pla 
where Fate has elected that it live. Ane 
obviously gets endless fun out of tt 
simple practice of taking its own world 
it finds it and eternally surveying af 
resurveying that world. 

Isn’t there a hint in this for husil 
beings? To know your own job, your o¥ 
chink in life, your own personal world, | 
thoroughly as you can, and to keé 
refreshing your interest in it by everlas 
ing study of its details, its changes, i 
story—that’s one road to happiness, an 
probably to a more and more a 
personal world. 


Why Hound the Alien? _ 


E MUST confess to some alarm 
over the huge multitude of plans 
for policing, regulating, restrict- 
ing or, in plain English, hounding aliens 
as a part of our national defense drive. 
There are now some 3,800,000 unnatu- 
ralized foreigners in the United States. 
From some of the proposals to fingerprint 
them all, make them all trot around and 
report to some bureaucrat once a week or 
month, forbid any of them to possess guns 
or shoot off firecrackers, etc., etc., you 
would suppose that every last one of these 
persons was a whole fifth column, com- 
plete with parachute and false whiskers. 
We doubt seriously that many of our 
foreigners are as bad as all that. 
There must be a large number of them 


who are so glad to be living in a ag 
happy country that they are more lo 
to our government than is many an old 
time American who takes this country ant 
its liberties for granted. Another larg} 
number of our foreigners must be afrai¢} 
to plot against our institutions even if they 
wanted to, and still another husky per 
centage of them must be just too dumb t¢} 
plot against anything. | 
Keep professional agitators and mem- 
bers of subversive groups under strict! 
surveillance—certainly. But why make 
citizenship or noncitizenship the cri-) 
terion? Let’s use some discretion. Our) 
traditional hospitality to newcomers has 
been responsible for most of our growth 
as a great nation. Why toss it away? 
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dependable used cars, all 
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joyably if you’re in a car 
that you know is 100 per 
cent right. Come in today. 
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ANY WEEK 


WE’VE been listening lately to the 
Communists, starting with the accept- 
ance speeches of the Messrs. Browder 
and Ford, their candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. Somehow 
we doubt that these two self-confessed 
redeemers of mankind will be success- 
ful in the coming elections. And yet 
the point is that we were never very 
much interested in what they had to 
say until we heard all this bellowing 
about denying them the air. Alas, we’ve 
found Mr. Browder and Mr. Ford 
pretty dull going, quite as dull, in fact, 
as those who would deny them the 
right to demonstrate how uninterest- 
ing they can be when aroused. There- 
fore we shall not accept Mr. Dumont 
D. Aschipe’s invitation to join his True 
American Blues, a violent movement 
pledged to “the extirpation and ruth- 
less extermination of un-American 
Reds.” There’s too much extirpation 
and extermination going on already. 
Mr. Aschipe writes from Buffalo, New 
York, that “We Blues reserve the right 
to suspect the loyalty of all who refuse 
to join us in suppressing the Reds.” 
But we think that gentlemen like Mr. 
Browder and Mr. Ford are valuable. 
Without their dismal exhortations how 
would we know how lifeless life would 
be under their management? We won- 
der, too, who would pay for the hand- 
outs they offer us for our vote. We 
have listened to eighteen or twenty 
Communists, always hopeful that at 
least one of them would suggest that 
we go to work. But work wouldn’t be 
necessary. We would be educated, 
fed, housed, warmed, cured, trans- 
ported and entertained free of charge. 
Babies would cost us nothing and old 
age would be Nirvana whilst the years 
between would be a cultural and well- 
fed ease. What we really intended to 
say was “Nuts.” 








thoughts of Mr. Toby Wolff of Bis- 
marck, North Dakota. For twelve 
years Mr. Wolff was Sergeant Wolff, 
United States Army. And he assures 
us that he’d still be Sergeant Wolff 
were it not for Nettie. Nettie finally 
broke seven of Mr. Wolff’s ribs, ending 
his days as a soldier but not, happily, 
as an otherwise useful citizen. ‘That 
mule,” writes Mr. Wolff, “finally met 
her match. It was a freight train. 
But if she was around today this prob- 
lem of what to do for the Allies would 
be solved. All we’d have to do is send 
Nettie to France and turn her loose on 
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a blitzkrieg. I’m not trying to be funny. 
In one afternoon I saw her ruin two 
field guns, a rolling kitchen, a company 
street, two lieutenants and four other 
animals. She was shot several times, 
fell into a granite quarry and ate 
twenty heads of cabbage all in one day. 
The freight train got her when she was 
asleep on the tracks.” 


THERE are other evidences that 
things are not what they used to be. 
And the answer is not ‘Thank God.” 
For example, Mr. A. J. Sitton of Pyote, 
Texas, having seen our mention of that 
Missouri oasis Ye Olde Rumme 
Shoppe, is reminded of the pleasant 
place that Mr. Wills Key used to run 
in Berlin, Oklahoma. The sign over 
the door attracted Mr. Sitton—The 
Road to Ruin. “I entered,” says Mr. 
Sitton, “partook of one glass of the 


house’s specialty and discovered to my ' 


amazement that I was in a revolution- 
ary frame of mind. Thus inspired, I be- 
came embroiled with a gentleman 
whose whiskers indicated that he was 
carrying at least three dollars of some 
barber’s money. I started the revolu- 
tion on him. Two minutes later (but 
what a two minutes, son!) the revolu- 
tion was over. Regaining conscious- 
ness, I made three resolves which I 
have never broken—never take an- 
other drink, stay out of revolutions 
and never, never again to speak out of 
turn to a farmer.” 


WE HAVE a letter from Mr. Eugene 
H. McManus, chief of police in Colum- 
bia, Pennsylvania. Mr. McManus’ 
hearty approval is not given to Frank 
Gervasi’s recent article about Signor 
Muti, who has done a variety of special 
political killings for his boss, Benito 
Mussolini. Mr. McManus fears that 
this “glorification of Muti” may have a 
deleterious effect upon the impression- 
able youth of the country. While we 
disagree with Mr. McManus that Mr. 
Gervasi “glorified” Signor Muti and 
agree that mobsters have been over- 
romanticized, it is the chief’s last sen- 
tence that gives us hope. “If you must 
praise mobsters,” says he, “the least 
you can do, it seems to me, is to have 
them American.” 


BUT LESS understandable is a com- 
plaint received from Mr. Cornelius F. 
Fachalle of Atlanta, Georgia. Doubt- 
less Mr. Fachalle has a reason for his 
assault upon us but we don’t think 
we’re being unreasonable in regretting 
that he doesn’t tell us what it is. “Why 
I read your rotten magazine I don’t 
know except it is that I ain’t got any 
more brains than you have,” chides 
Mr. Fachalle. “You used to be a guide 
post, now you're a hitching post. I 
used to be able to read what you print 
and forget it. Now you ain’t fit for 
even a Republican to read. I have 
sent a marked copy to Congressman 
Dies. If you ain’t.in jail soon, there’s 
something crooked somewhere.” 


Ww. B. COURTNEY 
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WE'RE inclined to agree 
Stevens L. Wethwinn of Wa} 
D. C., that there is too mu} 
in Democracy’s military an 
manuals. “Too many antis 
he, “and too many Auntie 
them. We spend millions 
tank guns, antiaircraft 
gas respirators, antifi 
snoops, antitorpedo gad 3) 
propaganda propaganda and} 
Only Hitler, may his end be: 
distressing, fights positively. — 
defense against such as he § 
tanks, more planes, more bom 
torpedoes, more gas, bett} 
columnists working the othe; 
the street, more energetic 
propaganda. How about pu 
on the anti side? How muc 
we need that the only thing 
spects is a tougher guy. 
of Anti.” 
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IF YOU have a few moments ° 
and feel in the humor for a go 
you might look up someth 
Mrs. Lauretta Dozy of Ann 
Michigan. “What has bec 
the Marines?’ demands Mrs 
“They’re building up the | 
Army, calling out the Nationa: 
and they’re talking about build] 
big navies. But neither in m}) 
paper nor over my radio have | 
a word about the Marines landi 
where getting anything under 
And what has happened to Se! 
Ickes? Not a word lately abc’ 
Ickes. Has he gone the way 
Florida Canal, Passamaquodd 
hundred-mile belt of trees fror 
ada to Mexico and those tf 
camps for the great American 
Anyway what’s happened 1{} 
Marines?” 


. 
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WITH some sadness we note a 
from Mr. Ed Kullop of Chicag| 
nois. Mr. Kullop tells us that ‘ 
the best restless minds of the N)) 
Youth Congress has deserted an 
over to the economic royalists. | 
Kullop assures us that “this you} 
low was a true revolutionary, 
the loudest hissers on the White | 
lawn during the Youth Co) 
meeting in Washington last fal! 
chances of becoming president | 
Congress next year were excellet) 
the poor dope has resigned and 
a job in a factory.” 
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N college how bright-the future looked 

... but today he’s just called Old John,a 
low pay hack in a fourth rate firm. ““How 
come?” you naturally ask. 

For every man who plunges headlong 
down the rickety steps to failure through 
a big mistake, there are dozens who go 
the route because of some small trait of 
character or a personal fault irritating 
to others. 

That was Johnson’s trouble. One little 
fault* cost him his best job after he was 
several vears out of school. After that, he 
went from one small job to another until 
he hit bottom. 


A Big Handicap 


If you want to get ahead...if you want to 
be welcome to those you do business with, 
guard against halitosis* (bad breath). At 
its worst it may keep you out of things, 
impair your contacts, jeopardize your 
business relations. Merely its presence 
can stamp you as a careless and objec- 


tionable person. 
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to succeed 


And remember, anyone may | 
have halitosis. You might be | 
offending at this very moment | 
without realizing it. That’s the 
insidious thing about it. 


Why Gamble? 


Take the sensible and delight- | 





ful precaution regularly followed by so 
many men who are “going places.’’ Use 
Listerine Antiseptic night and morning 
and before appointments. Its antiseptic 
and deodorant effect is simply amazing. 


Halts Mouth Fermentation Odors 
Some cases of halitosis (bad breath) are 
due to systemic conditions. But usually, | 
say some authorities, it is due to the fer- 
mentation of tiny food particles in the 
mouth. 

Listerine Antiseptic halts such fermen- 
tation and quickly overcomes the odors 
it causes. Your breath becomes sweeter, | 
purer, more agreeable, and less likely to 
offend. Keep this wonderful antiseptic and 
deodorant in home and office, and carry 
it with you when you travel —it pays. 
LamBert Puarmacat Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





Before all engagements, 


use LISTERINE to combat 





halitosis (sav BREATH) 


By Freling Foster 


In some parts of China, weight 
instead of price of food fluctuates 
with market conditions. For ex- 
ample, a housewife always pays the 
same price for rice, but she gets a 
“big pound” when it is plentiful and 
“a little pound” when it is scarce.— 
By Frederick Farran, Oceanport, 
New Jersey. 


About half of the population of 
the world does not kiss or shake 
hands when meeting or leaving rel- 
atives and friends—By Ruth Tag, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 


More than 150,000 men and 
women in the United States are 
seeking wives and husbands through 
matrimonial magazines, bureaus 
and clubs. 


Such places as old city ware- 
houses, factories, breweries, 
churches and hotels provide housing 
for more than 40,000,000 egg-laying 
chickens in tiers of individual cages 
equipped with feed, water and egg- 
transportation troughs. For in- 
stance, a $1,000,000 Florida hotel 
that failed a short time ago is now 
a “chicken coop” with 60,000 caged 
hens. 


When witnesses are sworn in the 
law courts of Germany, all other 
persons in the room, including the 
judges, likewise rise and raise their 
right hand.—By Alice Phebe Ward, 
City Island, New York. 


An expert in jujitsu, the Japanese 
art of self-defense without weap- 
ons, can successfully take on and 
disable, at one time, as many as 
twelve untrained men. 


The identity of the chief of the 
British Secret Service is officially 
known to three men only—the king, 
the head of the treasury and the 
diplomatic adviser to the cabinet. 


Of the 3,500,000 aliens who live 
in the United States and still owe 
allegiance to the country of their 
birth, about 1,500,000 are Germans, 
Russians and Italians. 


KEEP UP WITH THE WORK} 
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So many quadroons, octoré 
and quintroons, or persons whe 
respectively, one fourth, one ei 
and one sixteenth Negro, are 
white in appearance that abo’ at 
thousand a month pass “the ¢ 
line” surreptitiously and bee 
members of white society. 
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Men who do considerable sm 
ing, such as perfume mixers, 
quently revive their tired olfai 
nerve by sniffing gum ca 
while those who do much tas 
such as wine testers, usually cl 
their palates by eating cheese. 


j 
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A new make of outdoor eyegl; 
blocks out all reflected glare 
permits the wearer to control 
brilliance of the view. A seco 
movable lens gradually decree 
the transmission of light upon bé 
rotated over the axis of the s 
tionary lens. In other words, tht 
“adjustable sunglasses” can be rf) 
ulated to suit any pair of eyes” 
any degree of brightness. 


| 


Horses have been known to ¢! 
from seasickness, female apes ha) 
grieved themselves to death ov 
the loss of a baby and human b 
ings have developed such inten | 
melancholia from homesickne 
that it has proved fatal. 
Several phonograph com 
now make recordings of trios, qua} 
tets and quintets in which the pa. 
of one instrument is omitted so th) 
the amateur musician may accon 
pany it. Similar records of famoi 
arias, carrying only the accompan 
ment, are available for singers.’ 


Under normal and comparab 
conditions, a woman’s heart bea 
from five to seven per cent fast 
than that of a man.—By Ali 
Luckstone, New York, New Yori 


Five dollars will be paid for each interestit 
or unusual fact accepted for this colum 
Contributions must be accompanied by sati 
factory proof. Address Keep Up with t 
World, Collier's, 250 Park Avenue, New Yo 
City. This column is copyrighted by Collier’ 
The National Weekly. None of the items mi 
be reproduced without express permission ¢ 

the publisher 
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“WasQington Sow us eee We LoQles ldo, W olns Fain You 


first! You get a free stop-over. How do —before the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia; glide right to the gate on the Pennsyl- 


: le got of to a great start! 


Pennsylvania Railroad's “Direct 
"—can't beat that! 






you like our White House pose ? another free stop-over. vania'’s “Direct Route’’—great! 





ie , ( ) ) Se ) “Mose Fouiga Buildings \oohed Try Tory Fe ane 


d what a show! Wish we could pilot —round-the-world in a mile! We're going “snap’’ against the trylon and perisphere 


“Was Vag ht Vide gets you! 


Fountains playing in color . . . fireworks 








of those swell new engines! to have a lot of fun with these shots. —but this Fair is a big place! - .. man! you're in Fairyland. 


one's Re Wary 


As your Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad 
train glides into 
Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York, 
merely step to a 
waiting electric 
train...1n 10 min- 
utes, for 10 cents, 
you're at the Fair. 
Nocomplications! 






Make your vacation days F; air days! And go as America goes .. . by Pennsylvania 

Railroad’s ‘Direct Route.’’ Avoid all highw: vy and driving worries. Relax ina 
private room of your own on the Luxury Fleet, where you enjoy the newest 
Pullman appointments ... or in a soft reclining seat in a cool air-conditioned 
Luxury Coach. Either way costs you little, as fares are so low. From Chicago you 
can ride the de luxe all-coach Trail Blazer—that’s s a real pre-Fair thrill! The 
“Direct Route”’ goes through historic Philadelphia, so you can stop off and see 
the many patriotic shrines. Or you can go via Washington and return by 
Niagara Falls at no extra cost, if traveling from the mid-West. So consult your 
nearest ticket or travel agent now about a trip to the Fair over the Pennsylvania 
—and be sure to ask him about the new low all-expense tours! 
















Look into new Easy Payment Plan for purchasing Railroad Tickets 


ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Prd Sows how Qitth Weosts 


Examples of Coach Fares to New York 
One-Way Ron 





Trip 
= 





From Chicago ....... $18.20 ie 

From Cleveland ...... SILAS S765 
EST ROUTE BETWEEN WEST AND EAST... DIRECT ROUTE TO THE WORLD'S FAIR... STATION ON FAIR GROUNDS Brom st. GOUIS 6 «ioe . coe O21.15 $31.75 

Erom Cincinnati .< ... ¢ .'$15.05 $22.55 


Round-Trip Tic kets good 60 Days 
STILL LOWER FARES on week- end Excursions 
from Detroit, Dayton, Cincinnati and intermediate 
points; also on 1-day and week-end Excursions from 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh and nearby 
points. Practically all trains carry coaches. 


ASK ABOUT LOW PULLMAN FARES 


See The Golden Gate International Exposition at San Francisco, too! Take a Grand 
Circle Tour. Coast to coast . . . from your home station and back again . . . $90 
in Coaches, $135 in Pullmans, ‘plus reduced Pullman charge. And be sure to see 
Pennsylvania Railroad's ‘Magic Movies’’ at the San Francisco Fair. 
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The loneliest 


G fw IS A LOVELY LITTLE TOWN, quiet, comfort- 
able, not unlike many other restful spots 
throughout the U.S. A. 

Happy, neighborly people live there. Children 
laugh. Dogs play in the streets. Birds sing. 

But if it is not your home town and you happen 
to get into an automobile accident there, it can 
be, for you, the loneliest town in America. 

You can be detained there, alone and troubled, 
with no friend to talk to or vouch for you, until 
many aggravating matters are cleared up. You 
may be deprived of the use of your car, tempo- 


rarily o} perhaps permanently, You may be re- 


Collier's, The National Weekly 


A 


town in America 


quired to make a deposit with the authorities of 
the state and it may be necessary for you to send 
home for more money. You can, in short, be made 
to feel like an unwanted stranger in a foreign land. 

If you have automobile lability insurance in 
The ‘Travelers, the town drops its cloak of lonel1- 
ness. In such insurance you have the key to friend- 
ly assistance no matter how far you are from home, 
for you will find a Travelers representative within 
easy reach, anywhere you are im this country or 
in Canada. He will come to your aid promptly, 
whenever, wherever you have an accident. ‘The 


moment he arrives, he takes over your responsi- 





bilities and arranges it so that you can confi 
your journey in peace and comfort. | 

Call in your Travelers agent or insurance b| 
today. Get his experienced counsel on the th 
and amounts of automobile insurance thailil 
should have. 

New features such as the Classification Rif 
Plan and Safe Driver Rewards make such i}® 
ance surprisingly economical to own. 4 

Moral: Insure in The ‘Travelers. All forr} 
insurance. ‘The ‘Travelers Insurance Com 
The Travelers Indemnity Company, The Tray e 
Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, Connect} 





ier’s correspondent 
rance radios a poign- 
junforgettable story of 
wounded and of the 
ess men and wom- 
ho cared for them 


FIRST it is hard to watch men die 
but after a while you get quite 
accustomed to it. Actually they 
it easier for you because they die 
quietly. The wounded don’t cry. 
way it is harder to watch a city die. 
s a middle-aged city still in the 
pb of life and it died very gallantly 
ot at all quietly. Perhaps the story 
e life and death of this city and of 
hanner in which it was killed might 
brth the telling. 
was an ordinary French city, proud 
beautiful cathedral and of its home 
he aged. It boasted a little, too, of 
se school for boys which was on top 
hill overlooking the city. The 
br will not let me name the city for 
but that doesn’t matter now be- 
e after all the city is dead. The 
was very close to the front, so close 
the sounds were brought directly to 
bm the front. 
met the city at ten o’clock one night. 
A come to it sitting in the front seat 
ambulance. The city was very 
itiful at night but perhaps that was 
use nearly a third of it was in 
es. The Germans had been bomb- 
t all day and, quite by chance no 
bt, they had scored a direct hit on 
hone for the aged. They had also 
d a direct hit on a hospital in the 
ler of the town, which was unfortu- 
» because the hospital had been full 
ladly wounded. The school for boys 
lop of the hill had been turned into a 
t-line hospital and we brought our 
nded there. 
he two ambulance drivers happened 
e Americans. One was a tall, lean, 
ed man with very blue eyes—Jack 
hes, a terrific man. His partner was 
ghtly built, wiry man who needed a 
e badly and who looked very tired. 
il, he hadn’t slept for some time. His 
he was Bob Montgomery and he used 
ive in Hollywood and act in pictures. 
en he would wear a white tie in pic- 
bs. He looked very much at home in 
hite tie. Here at the top of the small 
in the midst of 2,000 badly wounded 
looked very much at home too. He 
1 James were a good pair. 
Now orders had been given for the 
bulances to move the wounded out of 
s hospital to the railroad station. 
ere was a train there to take the 


arly all night loading up, then in pitch- 
tkness crawling down the winding 
d to the station and afterward re- 
ning for more. 

Stayed at the hospital. I went into 

operating room and it was very 
sy. There were two surgeons and 
ee operating tables. A surgeon would 
k at the wound and then nod to an 
istant. The wounded man would be 
t on the table and an ether cone would 
placed over his face. Then his clothes 
uld be ripped off and the surgeons 
uld work quickly, deftly. Each sur- 
on had three assistants who weren't 
ctors at all. 
A French artilleryman was on the 


le waiting and he was smiling gently _ 


d talking very fast. “It was good. It 


The Wounded 


Don’t Cry 


By Quentin Reynolds 


DRAWING BY HARDIE GRAMATKRY 
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was good.” The captain caught my 
questioning eye and he smiled. “Ten to 
one we got. There were only a few of us 
with our seventy-fives. The tanks came 
at us and we fired and fired and we de- 
stroyed those tanks as fast as they came 
tous. Each of our seventy-fives got ten 
tanks before they got us. The general 
had said, Hold your place or die. We 
did. Only I am left, but each of us got 
ten tanks.” 

Then this captain raised his hand to 
his lips and kissed it. “I tasted Boche 
blood,” he said quietly, and then he 
laughed much too loudly and repeated, 
“T tasted Boche blood.” He kept laugh- 
ing and the surgeon put a needle into the 
fleshy part of his arm and then the sur- 
geon shook his head and motioned to 
the orderlies to take the captain off the 
table. It was a pity the surgeon couldn’t 
have done anything for this man but the 
surgeon knew what he was doing. 

Both surgeons had been doing this ten 
hours now and they looked tired. Every- 
thing about them was tired except their 
hands, which were quick and fine and 
sure. They had run out of rubber gloves 
and they worked barehanded, occa- 
sionally dipping their hands into a pail 
of disinfectant. This operating room 
had been a playroom when the hospital 
had been a,school for boys. There were 
pictures painted on the wall. 


And the Surgeons Work On 


They brought in a huge Senegalese. 
They lifted him to the table and his eyes 
glanced at the wall to his left. Mickey 
Mouse was playing on that wall and 
near him was Popeye the Sailor eating 
a can of spinach. I caught the eye of 
the big Senegalese and grinned and he 
grinned back. Then I looked down at 
his leg which the doctor was examining 
and I stopped grinning. It wasn’t a 
pretty wound. It was just above the 
ankle. The surgeon felt of the thigh 
and nodded. It was firm there. Then he 
took a pot of iodine and swabbed the 
man’s thigh with it and at first I didn’t 
understand. They started to tie the 
hands of the black man to the table and 
he didn’t like that. They do that be- 
cause often the wounded get delirious as 
they are getting the ether and they 
thrash their arms around. But he let 
down quietly enough and they put the 
ether cone on his face. Then the doc- 
tor reached for something and he held 
the man’s thigh with one hand and I 
walked to the next table. 

I stayed there an hour, and it wasn’t 
morbid curiosity because no one in his 
right mind would be curious about the 
reactions of men in a first-line operating 
room. I was there because this was my 
trade. I mean my trade is to find out 
everything it is possible to find out 
about war: How men react when they 
are hurt and how surgeons react when 
they have to work without sleep. 

One by one, men were brought in and 
then a little later brought out again and 
not once was there a sound in the room 
except for the crisp directions from the 
surgeons and, of course, the sound of the 
guns, if you count that as a sound. 

I left when they brought two women 
in who had been hurt in the bombing of 
the home for the aged. Both were very 
old but neither said anything. The 
wounded don’t cry, not even the civilian 
wounded. But I left. 

Outside the night was heavy with 
darkness. Except, of course, for the 

(Continued on page 41) 


They brought in a huge Senegalese 
and his eyes glanced at the wall. 
Mickey Mouse .was:playing there 
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The Gag Man 


By Michael Foster 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. C. BEALL 


Tom Berens and his ex-wife. He 
couldn't breathe in the aura of glamor 


He saw her suddenly, standing there. She was fall, in 
an ermine wrap, and her eyelids were still mysterious 


v 


er - 


a» 





HIS fellow Tom Berens—you 

know, Mona Karrow’s ex-husband 

—had lived in his house all winter 
before he met even his next-door neigh- 
bor. 

He was standing at the foot of his gar- 
den one evening watching a cold Febru- 
ary sunset, lemon-yellow with a bright 
gold bar, behind the hill. The thickets, 
which for months had been hard and 
bare against the snow, were smoky now 
with the first dimness of approaching 
spring. Hearing a footfall, he turned 
sharply just as a man walked out of the 
fir plantation on the other side of the 
stone wall. He stopped, as if he, too, 
were startled, and for a moment stood in 
the darkness of the branches. Then he 
strolled over to the wall. 

“Soon be planting time,” he said. He 
was middle-aged, a big man whose shoul- 
ders looked thin under his shabby Nor- 
folk jacket. He was smoking a blackened 
old brier pipe and the ends of his gray 
mustache were faintly pointed. 

“Oh, yes,” Tom said. 

The man bent over and picked up a 
clod, which he crumbled slowly between 
his long, delicate-looking fingers. It was 
still crisp with frost. “You a gardener?” 
he said. 

“No,” Tom said. “I’m going to try it, 
though, this spring.” 

The man dropped the loose earth from 
his hand and said: “Really?” 

“This was my first winter in the coun- 
try,” Tom said. “I’ve always lived in 
the city. But I—I thought I’d try gar- 
dening this spring.” He didn’t say that 
it would be something to fill his empty 
days, nor that it s¢emed to be what peo- 
ple did here in this Connecticut coun- 
tryside—the kind of people he wanted to 
be, people living quietly and with dignity 
in the country. 

“Ah. Mmm,” the man said. “My 
name’s Vibart. I have this place here.” 
He jerked his head back over his shoul- 
der, toward the house which was some- 
where beyond the trees. 

“Mine’s Berens,” Tom _ said, and 
watched the man’s eyes. There was no 
flicker of recognition at the name, only 
a cool, evaluating glance as they shook 
hands. With relief, with an almost 
childish relief, Tom suddenly felt very 
friendly toward the man. 

“Well, p’raps I can give you some 
pointers,” Vibart said. He glanced at 
his wrist watch. “It’s too late now, but 
drop over some afternoon and I’ll show 
you how I winter my bulbs. Root cellar 
south of the house—there’s a path.” 

“Oh. Thank you,” Tom said. “I’d 
like to.” 

“And look here,” Vibart said. “Soon 
as the frost is out, I’ll come over for a 
day. Help you get things started, any- 
way.” He nodded abruptly and walked 
away, into the fir plantation. 


GF HIS way back to his house, Tom 
still had the same pleased little glow 
of friendliness. He didn’t know anything 
about Vibart, except that he had heard 
somewhere during the winter that the 
family next door had announced the en- 
gagement of a daughter to some man in 
New York. Then later he’d heard that 
the engagement had been broken—some 
sort of scandal, he hadn’t paid any at- 
tention. But he liked Vibart, and he 
liked him especially because of the look 
that had not come into his eyes when he 
heard the name “Berens.” 

It was a look that was as familiar as 
a bunion to Tom; in its primary and 
crudest form, he had seen it first in 
Hollywood, after the divorce, and after 
that it had been almost as bad in New 
York. And even up here, in Connecti- 
cut, people—especially women—looked 
at him that way when he went into the 
village after his mail. He had over- 
heard too many scraps of such low- 
voiced conversations not to know what 
they said to one another after he had 



































































passed: “Why, don’t you know 
is? My dear! It’s Mona Ka 
husband... .” But the worst y 
he had heard one pleasant-face 
whisper to another: “They say 
a Hollywood gag man before 
ried him. .. .” 
The fire was burning bright 
the primrose colors of spring, 
hearth in his library. Tom wall 
to the desk, where his new ple 
was done of it, was strewn in ; 
derly scatter of papers. He p 
the page he had been writing, bi 
it down again without reading a 
He had a heavy sort of feeling 
this play—some very soggy | 
touched with the sickness of defi: 
was dark, ugly writing; probably 
swung too far toward bitter gr) 
out of overcorrection. But the: 
a gag in it, not a damn’ one. He 
them.. <°..; 
Gag man. They didn’t remem 
first play, the one that had tak 
to Hollywood. Six years ago; 4 
play hadn’t had any gags in it, 
It was serious, in the way that | 
are serious only when they firs 
writing, before they begin to mr 
living out of it. And hardly anyb 
alized how thoughtlessly easy it i 
serious young man to become a } 
wit in Hollywood, where nearly | 
one spends too much time in café 
other people’s houses. Because he | 
he ought to say something, he mig 
timid nifty about something or | 
and people laugh, and maybe it’s p 
in one of the leading thirty-two 
columns—and after that he has a 
tation to support. Then, he finds 
can make a very nice living by neé¢ 
innumerable “funny” scenes. And 
people begin to laugh automatice 
everything he says, he hasn’t cor 
sense enough left to get out quicl 
try to get his old job back on the 
desk of the Tacoma Ledger... . ] 
Duck, his Chinaman, appeared it 
library doorway to mention that d 
was ready. 


i WAS nearly a month before he 
his neighbor, Vibart, again. It v 
blowy March day. Swinging a | 
Malacca stick, he had trudged up a 
and muddy country road to a high} 
ture where a sort of informal f 
show, an annual neighborhood ey 
was going on. | 

Vibart was standing beside a | 
white rail, smoking his pipe and — 
his hands in the pockets of an old ty, 
ulster that looked at if it had been 
with the rains of many springtii 
Facing him, rocking back on his h 
to peer up into that remote, thin | 
with its slightly twisted mustaches, 
a dumpy little man nervously fin)’ 
ing a flower in his lapel: Major W. 
Schauer, the excessively wealthy 
rather new country gentleman whi 
interest in horses had made him & 
chief patron of this annual gentlem: 


show. 
Tom pulled his upper lip down oa 
a grin of fellow feeling and waited wu)! 
the major strode horsily away, swi 
ing plump knees with a riding cr) 
Then Tom started to go forward wit}! 
deliberately casual “Hello, Mr. Vibai) 
But he stopped suddenly, in mid-st), 
almost in mid-breath. Because a {) 
had turned to Vibart and said in a cli) 
voice: “You know, Dad. That colt) 
Prell’s. Shows his conquistador straii| 
A girl who had been standing a lit) 
way apart, her hands shoved deep it 
the pockets of a brown polo coat, 
pointed old felt hat with a pheasan 
feather in it pulled low over her ey 
“Conquistador. Yes,” Vibart sa 
turning. He saw Tom and nodded. 
“Hello, Berens,” he said. 
The girl turned too, and looked at Te’ 
(Continued on page 26) 








p usk to Daybreak 


by Will F. Jenkins 


JLUSTRATED BY MARIO COOPER 


( 


weedom comes, but only for a brief interlude, to 
| man who has spent his lifetime in search of it 


HEY caught General Moreno at 
dusk, neatly wiping out his cavalry 
escort with a blast of rifle fire from 
mbush and laying hands upon him 
fter he had freed himself from his 
tricken horse. At that he fought de- 
iberately, emptying his revolver to good 
‘ffect before they had him fast. But 
hen it was not dignified to struggle 
urther. He submitted composedly 
when the raiding party gagged him in 
reparation for the dash back through 
he lines of his own troops. 
He was composed as he was rushed 
hrough the deepening darkness toward 


the lines and the headquarters of his 
enemy, the dictator. He even found him- 
self taking note, from sheer habit, that 
Viznega had placed one battery very 
badly behind that hill crest, and that 
Cervera’s system of outposts was at this 
one point inadequate. 

All of which was futile, but the result 
of habit. He had, however, no habits 
to guide him when he was brought 
bound into the presence of the man 
against whom he had fought in open re- 
bellion for so many years. The inter- 
view was typical both of the dictator 
and of General Moreno. It was very 


brief. General Moreno composedly re- 
fused to make the craven submission 
which, in published and publicized form, 
might have weakened the revolutionary 
cause a little, but would merely have 
delayed his own fate by days. 

He took the expected sentence of 
death without emotion, and without any 
sign of unease he accompanied his 
guards to the cell in which he was to 
wait for sunrise. There they released 
his arms. He thanked them politely and 
waited, standing, for them to leave him. 


HEN he was alone he flexed his 
muscles, cramped by the hours of 
their fettering. Then he lighted a ciga- 
rette and sat down comfortably on the 
cot in his death cell. He was grateful 
that at least they had given him ciga- 
rettes. He had several hours yet, and it 
occurred to him as an amusingly ironic 
fact that these next few hours would be 
the only ones in years when he was 
really free. Free of the demands of duty 
as he conceived it and of the-require- 
ment that he make innumerable de- 
cisions, whose importance now seemed 
to have been considerably exaggerated. 
He looked at his watch. Not anx- 
iously. It was simply interesting to re- 
flect that he had six—seven and a half 
hours of absolute freedom from any 


He fought deliberately, emptying his revolver to good effect before they had him fast 


conceivable demands. Freedom. It was 
quaint. He had fancied, all these years, 
that he was fighting for freedom. And 
all the while that he fought for freedom 
he was not himself free. He was bound 
in chains as confining as the utmost tyr- 
anny could impose. And now that he 
was caught and was to be shot in a rela- 
tively few hours he felt an expansive 
leisure, a restful liberation from all ob- 
ligations to be omniscient or indomi- 
table or persuasive or stern. He had 
no longer to accomplish the almost im- 
possible with the wholly inadequate, on 
pain of defeat for his followers with 
all its consequences. He was—to be 
brief about it—as free as any man can 
be in a stone cell some six feet by ten 
and with only a little over seven hours 
to live. 

The cigarette smoke was soothing. 
He understood, suddenly, the enjoy- 
ment with which he had seen other men 
smoke even at the last instant with their 
hands tied behind their backs—even 
sometimes after the blindfold had been 
put on and they were waiting for the 
firing squad’s volley. They had nothing 
more to worry about. They did not 
have to think or plan. They had lit- 
erally nothing to do but enjoy them- 
selves, to savor the feel of living—and 

(Continued on page 49) 
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’ summer 300,000 people visite 
=> 3 , “ Empire Nickel Empire every day, and cy 
te Aim FE 4b 


By C. M. Black 


Every summer millions of dol- 
lars pour into gay, noisy 
Coney Island, the biggest, 
gaudiest amusement park in 
the world, where it’s fun to be 
fooled and a nickel is money 


PHOTOS FOR COLLIER’S BY IFOR THOMAS 


Part of the 31/2-mile boardwalk and the 
beach at Coney Island. As many as 
1,000,000 people may visit them on a 
summer Sunday. Below, the Island at 
night, with steep roller coasters and 
the giant Wonder Wheel dominating 

























































gala occasions as July Fourt!y 
Memorial Day a million men, yw 
children and dogs came to the tw 
strip of sand that has been the 14 
largest amusement park for mor 
fifty years. 

Last summer a city editor ; 
young, conscientious reporter to 
Island to get a story. “Take your 
he said, “go on every ride in the 
Eat your heads off and write a 
about what happened. And be su 
added, “to keep track of your expe 

The reporter and his wife enjoy 
‘assignment. They went for a | 
visited Steeplechase, threw hoop 
china dolls, rode the roller coastei 
munched happily on hot dogs anc 
the while. Back at the office tt 
porter wrote his story and then ite 
his expense account. It came to 
That is part of Coney Island’s ¢) 
A nickel goes a long way on Surf 
nue. Visitors coming to New Yoi 
the first time may forget to see the 
ropolitan Museum, the Polo Gro 
the Hayden Planetarium and the 
LaGuardia Airport, but they nevej 
get to see Coney Island. ) 

Coney was once the greatest gam 
place in the East, and three-card-n 
men plied their persuasive trade f) 
splitting profits with neighboring | 
ticians, spiritual ancestors of the me 
racketeer of today. Today not a ca 
turned and the only wheel that spi} 
the Ferris wheel. i 

Once upon a time Coney Island | 
tured the ultimate in undraped et 
tainment. Today not a strip teas} 
even a seminude show is allowed- 
by law but by edict of the conces 
owners themselves. That is the stri 
contradictory two-mile-long strip) 
sand which is Coney Island. 





Playground for the Millions ® 
Suppose we take a walk down } 
Avenue, the Island’s Main Street, wi 
we find seven hundred of the nine h 
dred assorted amusements at Co| 
Island. It’s noisy and it’s crowded | 
it’s alive. There are barkers and ! 
yelling, merry-go-rounds whirling, | 
the calliopes that call attention to th 
are singing their shrill songs. In bl 
of Surf Avenue, running parallel to ii) 
the Bowery. Properly, the Bowery it! 
a street at all, but an alley ten blo} 
long, and its only traffic is people. ( 
people, young people, fat people, t 
people; sailors on leave; whole famil| 
out for a day’s fun. In back of }) : 
Bowery is the Atlantic Ocean, two mi 
of which belong absolutely to the Nici 
Empire. 

The boardwalk, thronged with hall! 
million people on a warm Sunday, ru 
all the way from Sea Gate to Bright§ 
Beach—a distance of three and a hi 
miles. This year it’s bigger and beti 
than ever. Robert Moses, the geni/ 
who builds highways, beaches and par 
for New York on practically a momen 
notice, took a week off last winter tor 
build and enlarge the boardwalk. Li 
everything else at Coney Island, it’s t! 
biggest in the world. 

Between the boardwalk and tl 
Bowery is the Wonder Wheel—yc H 
guessed it—it’s the largest. You get in} 
a swinging compartment and are hoiste 

(Continued on page 24) 


vides a vast number of 


Steeplechase Park pro- | 
thrills on one admission | 








































as tall and blond, and against 
er background—that of a glit- 
i night club, for instance—you 
e said that she was beauti- 
the patch of sunlight that 
over the roofs of adjoining 
It showed 


avy-set man in the faded red 
ir stretched his legs comfort- 
1 in doing so, flipped back his 
‘that she could see the police 
nm his vest. His words were 
enough, but his manner was un- 
| He said, again, “It doesn’t 
o me if you play or not, Rita. 
*s the percentage in not string- 
with me?” 

lid sharply: “I’m not ratting on 
and that’s final.” 

you know where he is.” 

s your idea.” 

it’s my idea. You were his gal 
eren’t you?” 

ose I was, that don’t prove any- 


er said it did. I’m only asking 
gets you. I’m asking why you 
} a guy you'll never see again. 
igot a murder rap hanging over 
He may tie up with some dame 


| You’re out of the picture from 
n—because you'll be watched, 
nakes you bad medicine for him. 
G;, it don’t seem reasonable you’d 
crazy about a guy that bumped 
ody off—for dough.” 


, Mason said flatly, “He did it, 
t. I saw the shooting myself. 
iwhy I’m so anxious to pick him 


You drift 
time to see a man murdered 
satchel of money grabbed. But 
y gets away. Smart dick you are.” 
fe nodded placidly. “Have your 
The 
been ribbing me plenty down at 
The chief has been giv- 
I’ve got everything it takes 
ict Eddie—except Eddie. I want 
d—plenty. I’d be sitting pretty if 
d nab him. Which is half the 
I’m talking turkey to you. The 
half is the dough. I could use five 
and dollars. And from what I see 
his hard eyes swept the room— 
could use the same amount.” 
> said, “You’re wasting your time.” 
it Mason wasn’t so sure about that. 
kept plugging. 
© was your sweetie. So what? He 
t the first, and he wouldn’t have 
the last.” 
<ip it. I was crazy about Eddie.” 
eh ...was. That was before he 
Hd somebody.” 
seated herself and leaned for- 
The gray-green eyes were hard 
alculating. She said, “I ain’t hav- 
ee ut I’m curious. What’s your 
ou can get in touch with him ...no, 
t mind denying it. Call it a guess 
ju want, but let it ride that way for a 
ute. So you do. You tell him you 
0 see him, you tell him it’s safe. He 
es to see you and I pick him up.” 
ind then?” 
diy own testimony would convict 


him. I seen him do that shooting. And 
the chances are a hundred to one he’d 
have the gun on him.” 

She gave a short, derisive laugh. 
“How’d you figure that one out?” 

“Easy. Eddie’d come to see you, but 
he’d come heeled. And I’m playing the 
hunch that he’s still got the gun he used 
on that messenger. If I’m wrong, we’ve 
still got him hooked. If I’m right, a bal- 
listics test will clinch it. I get the ten 
thousand reward, and give you half.” 
He puffed deeply. “It adds up fine.” 

She said, “I’d feel pretty lousy, doing 
something like that.” 

His eyes bored into her. “If I was you 
—I’d do it.” He rose and shrugged into 
his coat. “I'll be drifting, Rita. If five 
thousand cold cash don’t mean anything 
to you...” 

“But it does!” she broke out suddenly. 
“‘T’ve scrimped and suffered and half- 
starved for so long. Damn it, you’ve 
got no right putting me on the spot this 
way. You got the cards all stacked 
against me.” 

“Uh-huh,” he agreed mildly. “I’m 
trying to deal myself the winning hand. 
Only I’m cutting you in. So for the last 
time: “Is it Yes or No?” 

She walked to the window and looked 
down on the shabby vista of family 
washing, garbage barrels, unkempt 
housewives and ill-clad, noisy children. 
She hated the whole thing. No decent 
clothes. None of the things a girl wants 
—especially a girl who was created to 
look pretty and to have fun. She 
snapped around suddenly and said: 

“T’m playing it your way. What dol 
do now?” 

Steve Mason was too smart to show 
his elation. His voice remained calm 
and unemotional. He said: “Get in 
touch with Eddie. Tell him you got to 
see him—here.” 


ITH Eddie’s arms around her, this 

way, she could look straight into his 
eyes. Just the same height, they were, 
which made him kind of short for a man. 
Short and slender. You couldn’t feel 
his arms around you, and see those eyes 
of his, and believe he’d ever killed any- 
body. You couldn’t believe anything 
about Eddie that wasn’t all right. 

Steve Mason knew what she was 
thinking. He knew women could go blah 
all of a sudden: change their minds and 
do crazy things. So he stepped out of 
the kitchenette and grabbed Eddie. He 
said, “Jig’s up, kid—so take it easy.” 

Eddie backed away. He put his hands 
up defensively, and Steve Mason acted. 
He said, “No, you don’t...” and he 
swung. His fist caught Eddie high on 
the forehead and Eddie went down. 
Hard. 

Steve was on top of him, there on the 
floor. Eddie couldn’t do anything about 
it, but he tried. They wrestled around, 
and Rita screamed, and then something 
clicked and when Steve got up, there 
were cuffs on Eddie’s wrists. 

“Get tough with me,” grunted Steve. 
“Tl show you... .” 

There was a banging on the door and 
Rita opened it. Three men barged in, 
and Steve said, “Hello, boys. What 
gives?” 

The other three plain-clothesmen 
looked at him and said that was just 
exactly what they wanted to know, too. 


Light in the Window 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 


“This is Eddie Gregor.” Steve ex- 
plained. “He’s the guy I saw bump off 
that messenger a couple months back.” 

Detective-sergeant Wallen said yes, 
he guessed it was—and all the time Ed- 
die was trembling and Rita was stand- 
ing there tense and rigid. 

Wallen said, “You sure this is the guy, 
Steve?” 

“Positive. I saw him do the shooting 
and run away. I been laying for him.” 
He even smiled a little. “Why don’t 
you search him?” 


THEY searched him. Wallen himself 

found the gun. He held it in the 
palm of his hand and showed it to the 
others. 

“That'll be the clincher,’ exulted 
Steve Mason. “I’m betting that’s the 
gun that killed the messenger.” 

Wallen nodded. “I think you got 
something there, Steve.” He shook his 
head slowly. “There’s only one hitch. 
We got this gun off Eddie, but it don’t 
belong there.” 

“How about talking some sense,” sug- 
gested Steve. 

“All right. Try to answer this one. 
Me and the boys brought Eddie right 
to this door. We frisked him thorough. 
He didn’t have any gun on him. Now 
we find one. What does that mean to 
you?” 

Steve Mason felt cold inside. He said, 
in a voice that was not too assured, 
“What is this: a gag?” 

“No-o. I wouldn’t call it that. But 
since we’re all sure that a test will prove 
that this gun killed the messenger, we 
got tu ask where it came from. Eddie 
didn’t have it when he came in here, 
and—” 

Rita said, ‘“That’s why Mason slugged 
Eddie and jumped him. He planted the 
gun when they were wrestling around 
on the floor.” 

“Nice figuring,” said Detective-ser- 
geant Wallen. “In fact, you’ve played 
a neat game all ’round, Rita. We know 
that Steve saw the shooting because he 
said he did. That plants him at the 
scene. Now we've tied him up with the 
gun—and cleared Eddie at the same 
time. .. . And you and Eddie—you’ve 
got a neat slice of coin coming.” 

They took the cuffs off Eddie, and he 
put his arms around Rita. He didn’t 
look like anybody you might have sus- 
pected of murder, because he was cry- 
ing and he didn’t care who noticed. 
Sergeant Wallen said: “Look, Rita—you 
played it straight across the board, and 
you won. But what made you so sure 
Steve Mason would try to plant the gun 
on Eddie?” 

Her eyes flicked Steve Mason. “He 
just the same as told me so,” she ex- 
plained, “when he wanted to bet that 
Eddie would have the gun with him. 
I’ve had a tough time, Sergeant, but 
right along I’ve managed to think 
straight when it concerned Eddie. You 
see, the trouble with Steve is that he 
knows a lot of things .. . but he’s awful 
dumb about a woman in love.” 


"You've got no right putting 
me on the spot," she said. 
“You got the cards all stacked" 
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room in the Hotel Randon—once, 

twice—and then stopped at the 
writing desk. On the green blotter his 
notebook was opened to a page on which 
was written: “Dora Appleby—AShland 
6-3246.” He picked it up, looked at it, 
chucked it down. He stretched and 
walked to the window. 

Already the sun, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, was so hot he could feel its re- 
flected waves from the red tin roof of 
the short buildings two floors below him. 
A July haze dulled the line of build- 
ings down Eighth Avenue. From across 
the Hudson River the wind carried the 
oily smell of factory metal. 

Hugh Barlow looked out on the city. 
“Hi, New York!” he said. 

Last night from the Chicago plane he 
had seen the World’s Fair on flat Long 
Island. Two men and their wives clicked 
tongues over the color arrangement of 
the Fair. “What will they think of next!” 
Hugh Barlow said to the stewardess, 
“How are the crowds? Still packing 
them in?” People from his country in 
Iowa made him feel solid with the city 
idea—made him feel that his twice- 
yearly business trips to the city admitted 
him into the ways of the city. The stew- 
ardess said, “Oh, yes, Mr. Barlow,” and 
looked at him as a woman looks at a fine 
horse. Last night the telephone operator 
in the hotel remembered his voice and 
said so with warmth. That was when he 
was calling Ed Manton’s home. 

Manton had purred in his thick voice 
that he was damn’ glad to hear from 
Hugh Barlow. “Come around to the of- 
fice at four tomorrow—something big is 
stirring for you, old man.” 

The third time Hugh walked across 
the green rug of the hotel room, he 
picked up the notebook and brought it 
to the telephone on the table beside his 
bed. He sat down on the edge of the 
mattress, and lifted the phone. 

Four days ago in Clinton, Iowa, he had 
stood in Martin Appleby’s drugstore 
and promised the little gray man that he 
would look up Dora, Martin’s only 
daughter who had gone to the city two 
years before. “You won't forget this 
time, will you, Hugh? Just call her up 
and see how she’s getting on, will you?” 
And Hugh remembered that he had 
thought then, as he listened to Martin 
talk, that he’d call her up, find out how 
she was and let it go at that. Why should 
he waste his time with a home-town girl 
while he was in New York? 

He heard the brisk, airy voice of a girl 
say in a hurry, “Hello!” 

“Dora. This is Hugh Barlow, you re- 
member, from Clinton? I’m in town on 
business and—” 

“Why, Hugh Barlow!” 
changed, became intimate. 
I remember. 
you.” 

Her voice now helped him to remem- 


H con BARLOW walked across his 


The voice 
“Of course 
I’m so glad to hear from 
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Girl from Home 
By Henry Meade Williams 


ILLUSTRATED 


By 


HENRY HEIER 


A small-town boy finds what makes 
a big-town romance—a pretty girl 


ber her—the little blond head busy with 
high-school things—the sudden way of 
looking around to catch you looking at 
her. She had hero-worshiped him as 
the great football player and she wrote 
about him in the school paper. 

Hugh recognized a catch in her con- 
versation which told him that she was 
afraid of being too enthusiastic. So she 
added more carefully, “Why don’t you 
drop around this afternoon—if you're 
not too rushed?” 


Joe HE heard her words, Hugh let his 
mind pick its way to a decision he 
knew he had already made when he first 
heard her voice vibrate in the darkness 
of the receiver against his ear. But, after 
he hung up, he didn’t think about her 
again until about four o’clock that after- 
noon when he was in Ed Manton’s office. 
He had called on Johnson Carr & Com- 
pany in the Graybar Building and had 
kidded with Donald Streeter, the sales 
manager. Hugh had bought, on October 
delivery, about ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of glassware and chinaware for his 
people, Ericson & Livermore—the BIG 
store of Clinton. He had lunched with 
Dunlop’s man at the Brayton and had 
defended old man Ericson’s conservative 
policy. Hugh Barlow put loyalty above 
everything. 

The reason Hugh remembered Dora 
was a chromium paperweight in the 
shape of the Trylon and Perisphere on 
Manton’s desk. Before he had started 
talking to her that morning, he had 
thought that maybe he would take her to 
the Fair, which he hadn’t seen yet, and 
in that way kill two birds with one stone. 

Manton sat on the edge of his desk, 
swinging his round, short-shinned legs, 
his gray eyes studying Hugh. Finally he 
said, “Look, Hugh, I mentioned last 
uight on the phone about something big. 
Remember? Well, it came about this 
way.” He smoothed down the light gray 


vest of his suit, which fitted tightly over 
his stomach. Then he looked at Hugh 
Barlow. 

He began talking. He pushed his 
words slowly, feeling his way, as a man 
works gently toward a skittish horse. He 
told Hugh Barlow that he and Connett, 
the head of L. J. Connett Company, had 
watched him grow into a man who knew 
his way around—who had lost the wide- 
eyed glimmer of the Midwesterner. 
“Hugh,” Manton said, “things are break- 
ing pretty good for Connett & Com- 
pany.” 

It took Manton ten minutes by the 
clock on his desk to get to the point. And 
then it came as gently as a sleepy dog 
poking its nose into your hand. 

“So,”’ Manton concluded, “‘we’re hold- 
ing out a block of stock for you. It’s sort 
of in recognition of our three years’ asso- 
ciation.” 

The two men regarded each other 
silently for a minute. Then Manton said 
casually, “It’s about five thousand dol- 
lars in stock.” 

Hugh whistled. He looked at Manton. 
Manton said, “Well?” 

Hugh Barlow said, without thinking, 
said instinctively, as he might act if he 


He saw Doris leaning against 
the pillow, looking at him. For 
a second, he saw a curious, 
astray expression on her face. 
Then she smiled at him quickly 
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saw a man about to beat a do, 
thanks, I guess not, Ed.” 
Manton’s eyebrows went up. 
be a fool, Hugh,” he said gently 
then, ‘Of course, you could regis 
stock in some name other than 
Leaves you free to serve Ericson- 
out prejudice.” ’ 
“That’s right,” Hugh said, “but. 
I’m sort of funny that way. It wi 
nice of you and Connett to think 
‘“Suit yourself,’ Manton said 
hard feelings, heh, Hugh?” 
They went down to the bar 
Comando and drank Scotch. WV 
told Barlow that the L. J. Connett 
pany had a swell exhibit at the V 
Fair. “Run out tomorrow at € 
L. J. will be there with me. Vl} 
couple of passes left for you at 
hotel.” Hugh said, “Good—I’d like 
that.” They went to work on an 
for immediate delivery to the Eric 
Livermore Co., in Clinton, Iowa. 
a solid, well-balanced order— Di 
Hugh Barlow’s usual orders. 
An hour later, Hugh Barlow, one 
dred and eighty pounds, solid, 
burned, long-striding, left the bar 
Comando. He walked to the Eas 
Street address and pushed the little: 
=. 








disk below the neat calling card beat! 
the name, “Miss D. Appleby.” The dj 
clicked and he shoved it open into a d 
hallway smelling of carpets. | 
She was standing outside her a 
ment on the third floor. She was we) 
ing one of those little-girl things-| 
gingham skirt that was full and a fun) 
old-fashioned-looking shirtwaist, 4 
her honey-colored hair was piled int! 
knot on the top of her head. She sa} 
“Well, Hugh Barlow, I thought yot} 
never come. Did you get lost?” 
He laughed and took her hand. “Ny 
in little old New York,” he said. “] 
swell to see you, Dora.” 
He saw her glance quickly at him a) 
he thought he saw color come into hj 
cheeks. “Oh,” she said, “Dora! I ga} 
up Dora long ago. It seems so funny 
hear someone call me that. It’s Dor 
now. Don’t you like that better?” 




























ugh said he thought he did, but Dora 
s all right out in Clinton. 

she smiled. She looked pretty when 
> smiled. 

‘Come in,” she said, “I have cocktails 
iting. You do drink cocktails?” 





E MUST have shown his surprise, 
: for Doris put her hand on his arm 
i'said, “You're the same Hugh Bar- 
/, aren’t you? Always thinking I am 
ta kid. That’s because I was two 
sses below you in High.” 

twas a small room with lots of things 
it. Fragile, useless things—easily 
eked over. Aluminum and glass fig- 
hes, colored leather chairs, a coffee 
le with woven grass coasters. There 
$a smell of cigarette smoke and pow- 


dugh said politely, “You have a nice 
ce here, Doris.” 
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“T like it... What’ll you have to drink, 
Hugh?” 

For the first time he noticed the three 
glasses set out on the coffee table. He 
said, “I’d better stick to Scotch. I’ve 
been absorbing it pretty steadily this 
afternoon talking business.” 

Doris stepped into the kitchenette. 

On the wall over the sofa Hugh saw 
a striking photograph of Doris—one of 
those with a very black background, 
very white flesh, curiously lighted from 
below. He went over to the wall and 
looked closely at the picture. ‘“Who’s 
the candid camera around here?” he 
asked. 

“That?” Doris came out with a tall 
glass tinkling on the tray. “Wade Stur- 
gess did it. Do you like it?” 

“Sure. It’s all right.” 

“Wade's one of the best of the younger 

(Continued on page 43) 
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F THE audience will kindly refrain 
from breaking down in maudlin gulps 

of sentimentality, we will tell you 
the story of Bill DeLancey, the man 
who came back. This is not an ordinary 
comeback —some player who was 
shunted off to the Nebraska State 
League and then recalled in time to win 
the world series for the Yankees. De- 
Lancey is the first man in history who 
ever conquered a lung disease and re- 
turned to active service in the big 
leagues. 
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His previous period of servitude in 
the prison camp of the St. Louis Car- 
dinals ended in 1935 when he blew up 
with a loud report and was lugged off 
to Arizona on a shutter. This is no mere 
form of rhetoric; he was on a stretcher 
when he landed in Phoenix. He stayed 
in bed the next eight months without 
putting foot to the floor. Some special- 
ists say he had tuberculosis; others 
maintain that it was a bad case of pleu- 
risy. In any event it was pleurisy of 
such virulent nature that he had to be 


When Bill DeLancey was carried off to Arizona on a stret 
five years ago no one expected to see him in a 





ball uniform again. But he’s back and we hope he stz 


tapped and drained every second day 
for the next four years. 

This spring, when he reported to the 
Cards camp at St. Petersburgh, only 
Pepper Martin and Joe Medwick re- 
mained of the fabulous 1934 Gas House 
Gang that licked Detroit in a tumultuous 
seven-game series in the world classic 
and almost chased the Tigers into Lake 
Michigan in the deciding game. De- 
Lancey was a first-year wonder on that 
outfit—a player who came up from Co- 
lumbus and became first-string catcher 
almost immediately, something un- 
known in major-league annals. He 
handled the shots of Dizzy Dean, Paul 
Dean and Wild Bill Hallahan, whanged 
the apple for a season record of .317 and 
was accounted the find of the year. 

Along about the middle of the 1935 
season, he began to feel woozy. His pep 
was gone, he couldn’t eat, he couldn’t 
sleep. But he pushed himself through 
the season and it was only when he was 
fooling around in a post-season game 
with a bunch of kids at Westville, II- 
linois, the home town of his wife, that 
the blow fell. It was a hot day, Bill was 
pitching and it went to sixteen innings. 
He became overheated, caught cold and 
it developed into pneumonia. 

“Everybody thinks that game did it,” 
says Bill, “but I know now it had been 
coming on for months. If it hadn’t been 
that, something else would have 
smacked me.” 

The newspapers toyed around with 
the idea that Bill would be on hand for 
spring training in 1936 but instead he 
was resting on the back of his neck in 
Phoenix and the outlook was dark. One 
lucky break was the fact that Branch 
Rickey, general manager of the Car- 
dinal chain, had been through the mill 
with tuberculosis himself. On one of 
his trips west he stopped in to see De- 


Lancey. “Don’t you say a word,” he 
admonished Bill. ‘“T’ll do all the talk- 
ing.” 


A Break for Bill 


So Rickey sat on the edge of De- 
Lancey’s bed and talked for five hours 
straight, relating his own story, discuss- 
ing baseball, letting fall advice about 
life. ‘Never gave me a bit of hope,” 
says Bill. “Just sorta let it drop that if 
somebody could do it, maybe somebody 
else could.” 

The Cards were not paying anything 
toward Bill’s keep and medical expenses 
and the $10,000 he had saved from his 
salary and world series cut was going 
fast, so it was something of a break for 
him when St. Louis took over the club 
at Albuquerque in the Arizona-Texas 
League and put DeLancey in as man- 
ager. That was two years after he 
reached Phoenix and, in the meantime, 
he had bought himself a little ranch and 
was raising chickens and growing grape- 
fruit. He was able to be halfway active 
but the pleurisy and the tappings went 
on and he was as much surprised as 
the next one when the baseball offer 
came. 

Albuquerque turned out to be a great 
town. In his last year there, 1939, the 
home admissions were 110,000 in a town 
of 35,000 population, an entirely re- 
markable record. What gave Bill hope 
about himself, however, was that he 
could keep up with the road trips of the 
club. In the circuit were Tucson, Bis- 
bee and El Paso. The shortest jump 
was to El Paso, three hundred miles 
away. From Albuquerque to Tucson 
was a mere jaunt of five hundred miles, 


‘“T lost my nerve completely.” 








































taken in a bus with the Southwes 
beating down. 
“Three hundred and fourteen j 
shade,” reports DeLancey. “I kn 
I lived through that, I could stand 
thing.” 
DeLancey ran a temperature ste 
that first year but only missed one 
on the coaching lines. He occasig) 
took batting practice with the tez 
1937, but it was August in 1938 b 
he shoved his nose into a box score 
slammed one up against the fence 
drove in two runs at El Paso, wi 
the game. It would have been a { 
but he barely walked down to first 
After that he did a few more stints 
pinch hitter but otherwise confine 
occasional appearances to work o1 
mound after a game was beyond 
It was a stunt by Bill, intendec 
clowning purposes exclusively. 
His greatest discovery at Alb 
que was Bobby Sturgeon, who 
picked up by DeLancey at the Sz 
mento camp at the age of fifteen. 
was later sold by the Cards to the 
cago Cubs for a reported $35,000. L 
who is now with DeLancey on 
Louis club, was another find. 


On the Road Back 


When the 1939 season ended he 
had thoughts only for his managing) 
in Albuquerque. Rickey would com 
at intervals but he never said an 
about the big leagues. Then, during 
winter, Bill saw an item in the pa 
that said the Cardinals were conside 
bringing him back for a tryout. 
had been stories of this kind every yj 
since he had left but DeLancey deci 
this time he’d try to get in shape fe 
comeback. He set himself a regimes 
training. For two weeks he walked 
miles every day. It was tough at j 
but it got easier. Encouraged by i) 
Bill started running two miles ev 
day. On the second day, he colla D 
and was barely able to get back ho! 

“T thought that was the end,” he sé! 


He was in bed for ten days and \ 
kept from writing Rickey that 
couldn’t come back only by the fact t 
Rickey had never urged him to come 
Eventually he regained his confide’ 
and started training again. Then 
wrote Rickey, asking for a chance. 

“T’d been hoping you’d do that,” | 
swered Rickey. “I’ve talked it o 
with Sam Breadon and he says 
right.” 

The hardest thing he encountered 
training camp were the sympathe) 
looks of his teammates. Most of 1 
rookies had never heard of him and 1 
old-timers had to be shown before th 
would believe he could do it. Becat 
they were afraid if they talked abc 
his case it would only make it worse } 
him, they said nothing about it. ‘ 

“That really made it tough,” says L 
Lancey. 

The first day out, tragedy overto 
him when the middle finger of his thro 
ing hand was stove in by a pitch. 
thing like that wouldn’t happen to a ba 
player once in a lifetime. In his anxie 
to look good, he got his meat hand 
ahead of the glove. 

“Couldn’t have done anything dumb 
if I tried,” says Bill sorrowfully. 
could barely throw as far as the pitche 
box; when I tried to hit, I couldn’t he 
the bat.” 

(Continued on page 53) 
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@itory Thus Far: 


BE Caleb Thatcher, of Wallisport, 
‘it sachusetts, is fighting on the Loyalist 
+) Spain, he and his closest friend, Bert 
ks, have a narrow escape when a Nazi 
slumnist—one Heinemann—betrays 
nit to the enemy. They vow that, if 
“iver have the chance, they will kill 
mihann. 
e after the war ends, Caleb returns to 
Ibort. There he presently falls in love 
ope Shaler, who is engaged to John Ga- 
he wealthy head of a machine-tool com- 
Wyvhich is feverishly filling war orders for 
hs. Jealous of Caleb, and regarding him 
gangerous “Red,” Gabriel decides to get 
him. 
opportunity comes (so he thinks) 
after Bert Hendricks comes to Wallis- 
ra labor union. Seeing Bert and Caleb 
per frequently, he suspects that they are 
4 a Communist conspiracy. Then, when 
é | his factory buildings is burned, he ac- 
WHendricks of incendiarism. But before 
lice can arrest Caleb’s friend, Caleb (as- 
te by Hope) enables him to make his get- 


Wanwhile, Natalie Gabriel (the widow of 
| brother) has become infatuated with 
\Ashburn, a British industrial spy, who 
nveigled her into giving him copies of 
hed secret documents entrusted to John 
ashington. .. . 
Bit Hendricks is murdered. The authorities 
hat he has been drowned. But, having 
bd that Heinemann has come to Massa- 
uitts, Caleb knows that the police are wrong 
Hfeels certain that Heinemann has killed, 
lend. He feels sure, furthermore, that the 
has burned Gabriel’s building, and that 
|now on the trail of Greg Ashburn. 
It when, accompanied by Hope (to whom, 
as told everything) he calls on John Ga- 
and informs him of his suspicions, his 
t ictions, Gabriel refuses to believe him. A 
ms quarrel ensues. Hope takes Caleb’s 
l) She and John exchange sharp words. 
which, realizing that she has fallen in 
with Caleb, she breaks her engage- 


eling sure that Greg Ashburn is in peril, 

tells the Englishman of Heinemann’s 
nce, warns him to be careful. Then, alone 
Hope, he discusses the situation with her. 
e knows that he may be murdered if he 
is in Wallisport. She urges him to go away 
i her. But Caleb refuses to run away to 
y. And Hope guesses the truth: Caleb 
|tcher is going to kill a man! 


VIII 


HE undertaker’s chapel was hideous 
‘in its good taste, and exactly twenty 
people were there. Caleb was with 
_pallbearers—had he been to Bos- 
2—and except for Hope and Aunt 
nor the others must be from the 
on. The service was mercifully brief, 
ee cars followed the hearse to the 
etery, and with Aunt Elinor’s hand 
her arm Hope stood beside ‘the grave 
d watched the coffin lowered into it. 
She reached blindly for Caleb when 
came up and his hand steadied her. 
said to Aunt Elinor, “Will you drive 
car home if I walk her for a while?” 
nt Elinor would be glad to, and they 
ned away from the grave, strolling 
wly down the exquisitely landscaped 
Iside where Wallisport would call it 
hant of Caleb to bury Bert. Hope 
d, “I’m all right,” and in a way she 
S, for agitation had become the nor- 
al thing. Caleb said, “Sure, but you 
(Continued on page 32) 


In the unalloyed horror of that mo- 
ment, nothing was clearer than 
that she really desired that kiss 
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Caught with Our Guard Down 


OWN Main Street again comes the 
ie National Guard. They’re pale, 

perhaps, but it’s sunlight they lack, 
not valor. They’re on the scrawny side, 
but wait a few weeks. Their hats seem 
too big and their uniforms too small, 
but that’s because they don’t know how 
to wear them. After a month or so in 
camp they’ll mend all that. They are 
short of the stride and shy of the swing 
that marks the old soldier, but what do 
you want? They’re clerks and sales- 
men, bakers and bookkeepers; they’re 
boys out of high school and bellhops and 
what not. 

They’re what the brass-and-leather 
General Staff of the United States Army 
solemnly calls sixty per cent of our 
Initial Protective Force. And in that 
youthfully awkward column stumping 
down Main Street there are kids who 
don’t know a right flank from a right 
turn. Give them time, give them time 
and they’ll tell Hitler how to run a blitz- 
krieg. 

Tomorrow, perhaps, they’ll be on their 
way to a Texas town to live by the bugle, 
to sleep under canvas, to learn disci- 
pline by the numbers, how to kill by ma- 
chinery. Suddenly they’re men. That 
queer something that gets into a man 
when the uniform’s on has straightened 
their backs and squared their shoulders. 
Already their eyes are clearer because 
they’re looking toward something they 
never believed they’d see. You see for 
yourself—the kid from the farm, the 
factory, the WPA. A new and resolute 
glower on his clerkish face, a pack on his 
back, a couple of beers in his belly, a 
Testament and four chocolate bars in 
his pockets. Well, he’s ready to march 
off to war or whatever. 

He’s less prepared than his old man 
who marched off like this in 1917. Al- 
most half a million guys like the old 
man went off then in the National 
Guard. Two out of every five divisions 
we sent to France to make the world 
safe for democracy were militia kids 
like this. The overwhelming majority 
of them saw active service in the actual 
firing line with what the General Staff’s 
writers of militarese call “some expen- 
diture of personnel.” Of the nearly 
forty thousand Yanks killed outright, 
they furnished a third. 

And when they marched off twenty- 
three years ago they were unprepared— 
soft as flounders, underarmed, inno- 
cently proud of antique weapons and 
blissfully ignorant of’ anything better. 
The kids on Main Street now, the kids 
who may be jerked tomorrow out of their 
jobs and classrooms to be hammered 
into warrior men, are even less prepared. 
In the past few months even the General 
Staff has been throwing away their text- 
books—almost throwing up their hands. 
When the old man went to war it was all 
man power. Napoleon stuff. But war 
has become wheels and gears, wings and 
gasoline, bombs and shells that make 
the First World War little-boy stuff. 

And don’t forget—out of those armory 
warehouses of amateur soldiers is com- 
ing sixty per cent of our Initial Protec- 
tive Force. They’ve got to be good. 
What we’re going to arm these militia- 
men with nobody knows. There are 
251,000 of them, men and officers. Start- 
ing this minute, eastern daylight saving 
time, it will take a year and maybe two 
to equip these militiamen that they 
might be something more than a wide- 
open target for an up-to-date enemy. 
Maybe they don’t know it and you may 


By Walter Davenport 


Even the Army regulars, looking down their 
noses at the National Guard amateurs, have to 
admit they are two thirds of our “Initial Protec- 


tive Force.’ 


In double-quick time they'll be 


ready and willing to fight, too—but with what 
nobody knows. They have only a handful of 
guns and equipment and in the whole Guard 
there is but one honestly mechanized unit. 
Even Holland was better fixed for defense 


be sure they don’t give a damn. It 
would take that long to fix up our regu- 
lars with weapons that would give the 
invader pause. And if the day should 
come when the General Staff's M-Day 
mobilization of all the country’s youth 
is the law of the land—heaven knows 
what we’ll do. That would mean 4,800,- 
000 more kids to arm. And ten million 
more to come. And in all our Initial 
Protective Force today—the militia you 
see there on Main Street and the regu- 
lars scattered far and wide in Army 
posts—there’s but one honestly mecha- 
nized fighting unit. It’s a mere brigade, 
a third of a division. Even Holland was 
better off than that. 

There are eighteen divisions of this 
National Guard of ours. They’re scat- 
tered helter-skelter from Walla Walla 
to Key West. Later on we'll sketch out 
for you what they’re lacking. But for 
the moment be satisfied with the hollow 
voice of General Marshall, the Army’s 
Chief of Staff. “National Guard Divi- 
sions are now tied immobile to the 
ground. They cannot maneuver as divi- 
sions. They cannot take the field as 
such. And yet they are a part of the Ini- 
tial Protective Force which we must be 
able to move in an emergency.” 


Tomorrow They'll Be Heroes 


Yesterday the regulars looked down 
their military noses at these Main Street 
grenadiers. Yesterday, before the fear 
began to sour your stomach, you 
laughed as you talked of tin soldiers and 
postgraduate boy scouts. You'll not 
laugh now. You'll be loading them with 
gifts and food and knitting them woollies 
and writing them mash notes. And the 
regulars will be telling the editors what 
remarkable lads these tenderfeet are. 

What was it that the valorous Mus- 
solini called them? Oh, yes—‘“Playboys 
who specialize in picnics.” And not that 
Little Caesar was altogether wrong. For 
years they drilled but forty-eight peri- 
ods a year exclusive of summer encamp- 
ments. As often as not the periods were 
less than an hour each. Of late they’ve 
been drilling sixty hours a year and their 
summer picnics lasted three weeks in- 
stead of two. 

If the dauntless Duce wants a real 


The National Guard goes over the 
top, each man armed to the teeth 
with an old-style Army rifle and 
earnest if awkward determination. 
Below, a little entertainment as 
the 245th Coast Artillery, N. G., 
takes the subway to Fort Hancock 


laugh he should know that each militia- 
man costs the federal government the 
crushing sum of $206 a year—in peace- 
time. With this they give him two uni- 
forms—one for summer and the other 
for the winter. It arms him with such 
weapons as the Army may have to spare, 
leaving him virtually unarmed. It pays 
a part of his expenses when he’s on ma- 
neuvers with the regulars, making the 
regulars laugh or curse as the mood is 
on them. 


























Certain states contribute more ¢ 
generously to the militia’s maint 
but others starve him. The Na 
Guard Bureau of the General Ste 
fuses to specify, but high among th 
sons why they’ve not been able tc 
the militia off the lower rungs ¢ 
efficiency ladder is the persistent r 
of states to co-operate with the 
chieftains. Regular Army office; 
detailed to the Guard as drill and t 
instructors. They report increasing 
der that the amateurs survive th 
couragement poured upon them by 
state governments. And yet ther 
hundreds of instances where the r 
spirit has been so keen that indiv 
members have paid their own exp 
of membership. In times like f 
however, the lads get smiles. New 
sey, for example, has just approp 
an extra $425,000 to mend the se 
its militia’s britches. 

Tradition is about the only thing 
has held the National Guard tog 
anyway. In the less populous stat 
is numerically unimpressive. Delay 
for example, has but 900 militia 
They’d be shuffled into the 44th Div 
along with some from New Jersey, s 
Pennsylvanians and New Yorkers. |} 
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da’s contribution at the moment is 
1 and they’ll struggle along in the 45th 
Vision. North Dakota has 1,300 men 
t the 34th Division and New Mexico 
ers a thousand to the 45th. The big 
atributors are New York, Illinois, 
lifornia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Texas, 
ichigan and Wisconsin, which is as it 
ould be. 
Any time Mr. Roosevelt wants them 
dif Congress lets him he has only to 
ue the order. The General Staff has 
eir training camps selected. It’s going 
Cost a lot of money to mobilize them 
d the General Staff wants it under- 
god that any such turnout can’t be 
amed on them. Merely to provide 
© uniforms the Guard would need to 
them for active service would 
st $5,000,000, and that doesn’t include 
ercoats or blankets. Before the mili- 
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Battery C of the 16th U. S. Field Artillery brings up its guns—with horses 


tiamen got to camp that five million 
dollars would look like the kitty in a high- 
school poker game. For about a billion 
dollars the National Guard could be put 
into fairly adequate fighting shape. And 
after that the real expense would start. 
A real war today would cost us about 
ten times what we had to pay for our 
part in that 1918 shenanigan. 


Here's Where You'll Go 


But if you’re mobilized, lads, here’s 
where you'll go for hardening. The 26th 
and the 43d Divisions (Massachusetts 
and Connecticut) will go to Camp Jack- 
son, South Carolina. The 27th and 44th 
(New York, New Jersey, Delaware and 
increments from Pennsylvania and 
Maryland) to Camp McClellan, Ala- 
bama, and Chickamauga, Georgia. The 






INTERNATIONAL 


28th and 29th (Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and Maryland) to Camp Beauregard, 
Louisiana, and Fort Eustis, Virginia. 
The 30th and 31st (Tennessee, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana) to Fort Benning, 
Georgia, and Camp Blanding, Florida. 
The 37th and 38th (Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana and West Virginia) to Camp 
Shelby, Mississippi, and Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. The 32d and 33d (Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan and Illinois) to San An- 
tonio, Texas, and Fort Clark, Texas. 
The 34th and 35th (the Dakotas, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska and Kansas) to Fort 
Huachuca, Arizona, and Fort Bliss, 
Texas. 

The 36th and 45th (Texas, Colorado, 
New Mexico and Arizona) to Camp 
Hulen and the San Antonio area, Texas. 
The 40th and 41st (California, Nevada, 





INTERNATIONAL 
Here the 245th Coast Artillery gets 
down to serious business, with work 
clothes replacing uniforms as they 
prepare to load one of the big coast- 
defense guns at Fort Hancock, N. J. 


Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming 
and Montana) to Camp Merriam and 
Camp Lewis, California. 

And if that happens, you militiamen 
may as well reconcile yourselves to a lot 
of changes. You'll probably be triangu- 
larized—if there’s time. You're going to 
lose quite a few of your officers, particu- 
larly the older line officers who can’t 
take it physically, to make room for 
sprightly young field marshals from the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Schools and 
the Citizens’ Military Training Schools. 
There are 60,000 or so of these gentle- 
men. However, the great majority of 
this officer material will be saved against 
the day of conscription—M-Day. But 
there’ll be no Officers’ Training Schools 
as there were in 1917 and 1918. If you 
go in as a private your chances of emerg- 
ing a field marshal will be slim and you 
ought to be glad of it. 

You'll get no favors even if Uncle 
Dan’s your congressman. The chances 
are high that the United States will fol- 
low desperate England’s example and 
draft everything in sight from money to 
monkey wrenches. 

What kind of fighting the National 
Guard will be asked to do will depend 
on where the fight’s held. If the Fight- 
ing Ghost of Berchtesgaden gets away 
with what he’s mapped out for himself 
in Europe and doesn’t emerge punch 
drunk, he may decide to pursue his luck 
on this side of the Atlantic. As the Gen- 
eral Staff and almost everybody else 
knows, there’s no telling what evil tid- 
ings Mr. Hitler may have on his mind. 
He’ll probably pay no attention to this 
bit of advice but we hope he’ll be satis- 
fied where he is and be glad it’s no worse. 

It gets you nowhere in particular to 
enumerate the equipment shortcomings 
of the National Guard. If they’re 
mobilized you'll see. If you were to 

(Continued on page 52) 
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“When you report this conversation to him tell 
him I do not fear him any longer,” she said 


Occupation: 
By William C. White 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE HOWE 


The Story Thus Far: 


OLF BLAERCHEN and Paul Lesser 

start a night club, the Krokodil, in Ber- 
lin. They employ Carola Dirling, a singer, and 
Karl Dietrich, a comedian, whose appeal to 
the public is so strong that the venture is soon 
a success. : 

Blaerchen, a Nazi, and Lesser both fall in 
love with Carola. Lesser wins her, marries her. 
Then, sent to Warsaw on a mysterious “gov- 
ernment” mission, he writes to her and tells 
her that he does not trust Blaerchen—that he 
fears he is to be murdered. A short time later, 
Carola is notified that he has been killed in an 
automobile accident. She leaves Berlin at once 
—at about the same time that Karl Dietrich, 
who has offended the Nazis with his jibes at 
certain officials, is arrested and sent to a con- 
centration camp. 

Three years later, Carola is in Rome when 
she is approached by a Nazi agent, who in- 
forms her that Blaerchen (now a power in the 
German Foreign Office) has a job for her. He 
tells her brutally that she must return to Ber- 
lin, or else— 

Realizing that she will be in peril if she re- 
mains in pro-Nazi Italy, she goes to Berlin, 
reports to Blaerchen, who asks her to lunch 
with him the following day. Then, at the Kro- 
kodil, she encounters Karl Dietrich. Karl, who 
has just been released from the concentra- 
tion camp, does not tell her of his misfor- 
tunes. They agree to meet for luncheon two 
days later. 

The next day, Blaerchen (now exceedingly 
prosperous) sends a car for her. She is driven 
to his beautiful country estate (taken from 
some wealthy exile) near Berlin. There he 
greets her, makes clumsy advances. Carola, on 
guard, asks for information concerning her 
job. Blaerchen smiles, makes a cryptic refer- 
ence to “Occupation: Widow.” Carola is puz- 
zled. Blaerchen will tell her little other than 
that she will be expected to accept every in- 
vitation she receives, meet all the people she 
can. And he insists on showing her the es- 
tate. 

Sizing up her host, as they walk along, Car- 
ola thinks that his might be the attitude of 
an employer; or it might, also, be that of a 
man who has caught something pleasant and 
desirable in a clever trap! 


II 


N THE late afternoon, after lunch 
I with Blaerchen, Carola sat in her 

apartment, glad to be alone, freed 
from the need for pretense. Winter 
darkness was coming swiftly. As the 
light dimmed in her deep-set eyes, un- 
easiness settled on her like a shrinking 
garment. It tightened as she recalled 
Blaerchen’s vagueness about her work, 
the touch of his hand, the casually as- 
sumed intimacy in his voice. For the 
hundredth time she told herself that 
she had had no choice in Rome but to 
return, that attempting to discover the 
truth about Paul’s death was a real and 
worthwhile objective. If that were so, 
then she could endure this cold, lonely 
and frightening Berlin. 

Yet, on every side she was closed in; 
leaving Blaerchen this afternoon, she 
had left like a prisoner reaching out 
and, for the first time, touching the 
nearness of cold stone walls. The care- 
ful thoughtfulness of the man who met 
her at the train on the first morning 
might well have been a warden’s metic- 
ulous attention to a new arrival. Even 
Blaerchen’s order not to see Karl was 
an instance of restraint. Carola would 
have liked to see him, to offer sympathy 
and any help that she could. If he had 
come out of the concentration camp with 
hatred, then she might find him a friend 
when she needed a friend. Yet it would 
be unwise to disobey Blaerchen. She 
wrote Karl at once and broke the lunch- 
eon engagement. 

To shake off her mood she changed 
















































from the black crepe dress to h 
flannel suit. In the mirror she 
so young, but with unhappiness 
firmly on her face that she laugh 
applied a powder puff viciousl 
that would change her expression | 
she put on a little black hat, mo} 
to an impudent angle and reve 
line of golden hair. 

A gray tweed coat completed h 
ish appearance. Hands in her p 
she swaggered a few steps befo 
mirror. After all, the sense of co 
constraint could be the product o 
liness in a lonely city. Nobod® 
hindering her from going out whe 
she wished, from going whereve| 
chose. To prove it to herself, sh 
the apartment hurriedly. Fear, s 
a few minutes before, seemed ridic¢ 
in the cold, clear air outside. 

As she came to the street she | 


man standing near the doorway. 


fears returned with the premoi 
that he was there to watch her. 
walked along for a hundred feet, 
looked back. The man was folle 
She stood still, frightened, but no 
vinced that an imagined danger 
be so quickly real. Then the man tt 
around. A moment later a large, 
woman came from a doorway and ji 
him. They walked off in an opposit 
rection, like any respectable mii 
aged German couple taking the aij 
That, Carola told herself firmly, 
enough imagination for the day! 
walked on, insisting to herself tha’ 
could be less worried if she made 
effort. 
On Kurfiirstendamm the cold 
wind of winter moved the r 
quickly. Music from the cafés flo 
lightly on the street; that was as it | 
to be, in this gayest part of Berlin. fe 
absence of traffic noises, the scarcit 


ing, the way that passers-by pulled «21 
tighter their thin coats around the} 
this was something new, this was ‘ft 
of wartime Berlin. 

As Carola passed Café Buda she 
membered the time when Paul 
Blaerchen and Karl, too, used to ga? 
around the large table in the rear} 
Karl was visiting any of his old hau 
he would be sure to come here. If 
were to happen on him by accidift 
Blaerchen could not criticize her } 
that. She entered the café. At 1} 
glance nothing had changed; the fit 
three years and the war months mij 
well have been stopped at the door. “\& 
same little orchestra was playing 
same music, the same sort of pea 
were at the tables, the same sound/i 
conversation splattered on all sides, 23 
the same stout proprietor, Herr Hoyt) 
was standing near the door, a cross | 
tween a brooding hen and a traffic }} 
liceman. 

Then Carola saw one thing changi! 
the large table at the rear was occupi|) 
by strangers. : 

Hoynig came to her at once: “Fré} 
lein Dirling! It’s like old times seeij) 
you here.” 

“Danke schoen!” She smiled as s 
followed him to a table. War ratio 
had not cut into his waistline. She 1 


) his chatter, then asked casu- 


Bl. any of my old friends come 
Fal 












seldom,” Hoynig said sadly. 
haven’t seen Karl Dietrich, for 
2?” The question sounded as if 
s making conversation. 

g frowned and hesitated. “No, 
5¢1’t come here.” 

ys just as well not to find him. 
js manner was suspicious and he 
robably have reported any such 
s. She had to remind herself that 
wBerlin one could not be too care- 
37 café employee might be work- 
“the Gestapo. As she sat drinking 


. 


fr the feeling of restraint was just 
lvitable reflection of a whole na- 
jrestraint. Eighty million people 


ircely two who trusted each other! 














‘jj little orchestra turned from a 
iz to a tango, one of those old Ger- 
angos played by two violins and 
ordion, that were popular in 1930. 





ola turned nervously. She saw a 
ily built woman, in her late twen- 
with a dark, almost tropical face. 
yore black. Around her neck soft 
) fox made her face look stouter. 
im Senta Mainescu. You'll excuse 
| eaking to you?” 
‘on’t you sit down?” 
ipearcely believed my eyes! I used 
» you so often at the Krokodil and 
ie d you had left Berlin.” 
“have recently returned,” Carola 
Mécautiously. Trust no one! There 
f ‘ omething unusual in this woman’s 
mess. 
“ i's just by chance that we never met 
ire,” Senta said. “I used to know so 
dey of your friends at the Krokodil.” 
named a half-dozen entertainers. 
jd I knew Rolf Blaerchen, too.” 
arola did not comment on that al- 
igh she felt that she was supposed 
> he woman spoke German with an 
umiliar accent that Carola could not 
Je. “You aren’t German?” 
’m Rumanian.” Then she contin- 
“Your departure from Berlin was 
|ss. We missed your singing.” 

















so sorry. If you'll pardon me, you 

jer remarried?” 

|No.” Carola was annoyed at that 
jiosity. 

(I don’t suppose you'll return to the 

jokodil?” 

‘No.” Carola was more annoyed. 

“The whole crowd is broken up,” 
ta said regretfully. “I don’t see any 
them any more. Do you?” 

“No, none of them.’’ Carola buttoned 

T coat, ready to leave. She would an- 

fer nO more questions. 

Then, like a lonely woman, Mlle. Mai- 

sscu said, “I’d love to talk to you 

out old times. May I call on you some 

y?” 

“Some day,” Carola said vaguely. 
The woman insisted on having her 

idress and telephone number. 

Carola walked home slowly. 






HEN Blaerchen phoned the next 
Morning, as he always did, Carola 
id, “I met a friend of yours yester- 
iy, a Rumanian woman named Mai- 
scu.”’ 
“Really!” He sounded as if he were 
eased. 
“She spoke of wanting to call.” 
“See her, by all means! She’s charm- 
g!” There was something peculiar in 
iS Voice, as if he were trying to stifle 
i laughter. “By all means, see 
ar!” 
She began to tidy her apartment, try- 
@ to bring some air of intimacy into 
id furnished rooms. The echo of 


Collier's for 


Blaerchen’s laughter remained — un- 
pleasant, sardonic laughter. 

The doorbell rang. A large, round- 
faced woman asked for her, in the accent 
of Bavarian speech. “Gut Tag,” she 
said loudly. “My name is Maria Kunkle. 
I was told you needed a maid and 
housekeeper.” 

“Who told you?” 

Maria handed a letter to Carola. It 
read: “I thought you might like some- 
one to do chores for you. You will find 
Maria most competent. I suggest you 
employ her.” The note was signed by 
Blaerchen. 

Here was living proof of her fear— 
someone to watch every move, to listen 
to every telephone call, to report every 
word overheard. At least, there was no 
place here for her to sleep. The woman 
stood confidently, watching Carola re- 
read the note. 

“Very well,’ Carola nodded. “Put 
your things in the kitchen.” ... 


July 13, 1940 


After changing to a uniform, Maria 
said, “You have a ration card?”’ Then, 
briskly, ‘“T’ll attend to all the buying. I 
will get butter, coffee, meat—!” 

“Where?” Carola was astounded. 

“T have my secrets.” 

Perhaps that was why Blaerchen had 
sent her! Such things could not be 
found in stores by people without con- 
nections. 


ves acted at once like a person 
taking charge. She asked for in- 
structions, and began to rearrange the 
kitchen. Carola watched her, all her fears 
alive again. The woman had a peculiar 
gait—waddling best described it. 
When Carola returned in the after- 
noon from a walk, Maria was in the liv- 
ing room, smiling. “Look!” In one 
corner of the room was a small piano. 
“Where did that come from?” 
An opened envelope and card were on 
a table. The card was signed ‘Rolf 
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Blaerchen.” The piano did not interest 
Carola at the moment. She asked coldly, 
“Do you usually open letters addressed 
to your employers?” 

“No, Fraulein,’ Maria said, surprised, 
“but I thought there might be some mis- 
take. You didn’t say anything to me 
about expecting a piano.” She pointed to 
it, “Now you can sing, Fraulein.” 

Carola turned away, not answering. 

“T heard you sing once,” Maria said 
pleasantly. ““My husband brought me to 
hear you. My husband—his name is 
Fritz Kunkle—said, ‘It’s our fifth wed- 
ding anniversary,’ he said, ‘and we'll 
celebrate. So he said the best place 
was the Krokodil and he took me there.” 

Carola was suspicious of the woman’s 
attempt to be friendly. 

“My husband’s in the army now, but 
not at the front,’”’ Maria smiled. “He’s a 
cook in a barracks at Cologne.” 

The telephone interrupted her and 

(Continued on page 38) 


"Look here, Dietrich,” Kreitz said, “I don't want any dirty tricks from you, understand?” 
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NE bright day, about a year after 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly received 
the scrolls of office as Burgo- 

master of Chicago, a Daily News re- 
porter went to him with the disturbing 
tidings that the News had found a nest 
of horse-betting parlors—of all places— 
in Chicago. Well, you could have 
knocked Brother Kelly over with a 
feather. What? Gambling in Chicago? 
He would not have been more aston- 
ished if he had been told that Adolf 
Hitler’s blitz-bombers had just landed 
behind the lines of Democratic head- 
quarters over in the Morrison Hotel. 

“Gambling in Chicago!” exclaimed the 
mayor to the reporter. “I am surprised 
there is any gambling in Chicago.” Then 
with a sharper tone he cried: “And I 
will not countenance it.” 

It was not long before this that Mayor 
Kelly, talking to the American Legion, 
had said with pride: “We have purged 
the city of gangsters, hoodlums and 
racketeers. The underworld, realizing 
that we mean business, has moved to 
other places.” 

And now here was the mayor’s own 
City Hall literally encircled by gambling 
spots; the Hall itself set like a sapphire 
in a cluster of bookie joints. And no 
one had even breathed a word of it to 
the mayor. 

And so the question arises—do these 
official gentlemen in Chicago know what 
is going on? Or are they just giving us 
what Mr. Dennis Cooney—the Duke of 
Madison Street—calls the old razz-ma- 
tazz. 

The visitor to Chicago is not there 
very long before he becomes aware of a 
mysterious, shadowy power that every- 
one speaks about, seems to know about, 
but actually is unable to describe save 
in the foggiest terms. It is that invisible, 
sinister organism known as the Syndi- 
cate. Frequently it is referred to as the 
Capone gang. But that is not satisfac- 
tory, for Mr. Capone has not been in 
Chicago for eight years. It is, however, 
made up of the men who were what 
might be called department heads of the 
old Capone mob—but how changed! It 
does not ride the highways, throw pine- 
apples, spray machine-gun bullets, bomb 
homes, murder cops. It doesn’t have to. 


They Streamlined the Rackets 


By the time Kelly became mayor the 
old gang wars were over. There reigned 
in Chicago what might be called the Pax 
Caponeum. That is to say, by a process 
of elimination nobody was left to con- 
test the supremacy of the Capone mob. 
The elimination involved some 550 
murders in ten years. 

Of course the Capones did not do all 
the killing. There were a number of 
gangs. They blazed away at one another 
for ten years, cutting down the competi- 
tion, eliminating unfair trade practices, 
delimiting spheres of influence, slowly, 
but surely, introducing order into that 
great basic industry of vice in Chicago. 
By 1933, when the dry era ended, peace 
had descended on the city—all of the 
Capone rivals were in heaven or in jail 
or in other towns or were bums. 

Today the Capones are men of differ- 
ent mold. There is gray hair at the 
temples. Some are bald. An air of 
sobriety and, in cases, respectability 
encompasses them. Some of them go 
to church. They do not appear at first 
nights or in gaudy night clubs in eve- 
ning clothes surrounded by bodyguards 
in Tuxedos. They go to the office during 
the day; at night they go to their homes, 
sit in their slippers, read the afternoon 
papers and wonder what this dreadful 
world is coming to. 

They are in business—all sorts of 
business. They will sell you firewater 
or groceries for your home or your bar. 
They will organize and operate your 
labor union, They will sell you a drink, 


a set of dice, a fresh didie for the baby, 
a bookie bet or a girl. 

They have streamlined the racket. It 
is now a well-organized department 
store of vice—commercial vice. And 
they now enjoy the most cordial re- 
lationships with powerful figures in the 
great Kelly-Nash machine. That great 
party is organized to fight for “Roose- 
velt and Humanity,” as it proclaims, and 
Humanity has to have its fun. All work 
and no fun makes Humanity a dull boy. 

The machine furnishes the work to 
fifty or sixty thousand of Humanity and 
the Syndicate furnishes fun to the bal- 
ance. 

The great problem of Chicago is this 
invisible alliance between the rulers of 
the Upper and the Under World. 


The Police Do Some Shooting 


On December 19, 1932, Detective Ser- 
geant Harry Lang, accompanied by two 
other officers, walked into the headquar- 
ters of the Capone gang at 221 N. La- 
Salle Street. Capone was in jail, but 
Frank Nitti, his cousin, known as the 
Enforcer, was looked upon as the gen- 
eralissimo of the Syndicate. Nitti had 
not long before finished serving a sen- 
tence in Leavenworth. It was afternoon 
and Nitti was in the LaSalle Street 
G.H.Q. when Detective Lang walked in. 
Lang was the bodyguard of Mayor 
Anton Cermak. He was sent there by 
the mayor, he said later, to arrest Nitti, 
because the mayor believed that Nitti 
had imported Louis (Little New York) 
Campagna to kill him. Whatever hap- 
pened, Lang blazed away at Nitti. His 
bullet brought the gangster to his knees. 
Nitti was taken to a hospital, fatally 
shot, it was supposed. Lang, with a bul- 
let wound in his finger, was also sent to 
a hospital. Lang said he had fired in 
self-defense because the gang boss re- 
sisted arrest. Nitti recovered and was 
indicted. 

This incident was taken at first as 
merely one phase of an effort by Mayor 
Anton Cermak to rid Chicago of the 
gangsters. There does not seem to be 
any doubt that Cermak had told various 
persons he was going to drive the 
Greaseballs out of Cook County. 
“Greaseballs” was a term of disparage- 
ment applied by the underworld to the 
Capones. But along that restless whis- 
pering gallery—the Loop—certain wise 
persons began to ask questions. Was 
Cermak driving the gangs out of Chi- 
cago, or just pushing the Capones out to 
make room for more favored operators? 

In good time Nitti was brought to 
court for trial. The witnesses against 
him were Lang and his fellow officers. 
It looked like another ride for the En- 
forcer. Then swiftly the trial exploded 
in the most extraordinary manner. The 
prisoner became the accuser; the ac- 
cuser became the prisoner. Very quickly 
it developed that Nitti was unarmed the 
day he was shot. One of Lang’s fellow 
raiding officers testified that “only one 
gun was fired and that was Lang’s.” 
Then who shot Lang in the finger? ‘He 
must have shot himself,” said this of- 
ficer. This knocked the prosecutor back 
on his heels. When Lang, the accuser, 
took the stand, he said he had shot Nitti 
in self-defense and then refused to an- 
swer any more questions on the ground 
that he might incriminate himself. That 
bowled the prosecutor over so com- 
pletely that he dropped the case against 
Nitti. The Grand Jury then indicted 


Jake Arvey, No. 3 Kelly-Nash 
boss. Police Captain Thomas 
Harrison explained a $10,000 
mortgage on his expensive 
home by saying it had been 
arranged for him by Arvey 












These Our Rule 


By John T. Flynn 


Sin on a mass-production basis threatens to 
down even Chicago’s traditionally lusty appe: 
Here's the whole unsavory picture of its gamk 
vice and labor racketeering over which there 
approvingly the political machine that not 

makes it possible but thrives healthily o 


Horse players studying form charts in a bookie parlor. 7 
are over 100 such places surrounding the Chicago City 





ng for assault with intent to kill. He 
s tried and convicted. But he got a 
trial and numerous continuances 
the case was allowed to die. He 
dismissed from the force. 
hicago is used to assassinations. But 
re was a new one—the police assassi- 
ting a gangster. The man biting the 
. And why? Why did the mayor’s 
rsonal bodyguard want to kill Nitti? 
ang was one of the closest men to the 
yor and, though a mere detective 
geant, lived in luxury, packed a 
roll of ‘‘frogskins’”’ and, it is said, 
indled some of the mayor’s most inti- 
money transactions. 
trange stories floated around Chi- 
igo. One was that Mayor Cermak was 
Osening the grip of the Capone mob 
the gambling racket on the North 
= as a starter in order to put the area 
nder the “protection”? of Ted New- 
‘try, a former Capone lieutenant. An- 
her was that Newberry had paid Lang 
) rub out Nitti. 
- the whispering gallery the wise 
iS said that the Capones would have 
et Newberry. Certainly somebody 
three weeks later. His body was 
nd beside the road. And three weeks 
er that, the whole city of Chicago was 
ing a martyr’s holiday over the body 
Anton Cermak, slain in Miami by an 
Sassin’s bullet intended for President 
Osevelt. The wise guys said Zangara, 
Ssassin, was a Capone stooge. But 
evidence is all against that. 
Owever, that was the last chapter in 
local war against the Capone Syndi- 
€. The new Kelly-Nash machine rose 
ower. The booze era closed. One 
One the Capone gang filtered back 
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Owners of the political machine that has engulfed Chicago 
are County Chairman Pat Nash and Mayor Edward F. Kelly 


into Chicago. And very soon order pre- 
vailed in the Loop—the Pax Caponeum 
was over all. 

The precise and intricate relationship 
of the invisible powers that rule gam- 
bling in Chicago are a little confused. 
The Capone Syndicate is supreme in the 
Loop and, of course, in Cicero and other 
outlying places. But there is another 
syndicate—the Johnson-Skidmore Syn- 
dicate. The exact mechanism through 
which these two machines mesh is not 
at allclear. But between them both this 
gambling racket is the richest prize in 
Chicago. 


Mr. Johnson Gets Along 


Consider Mr. William R. Johnson. He 
is perhaps Chicago’s premier gambling 
magnate. Quiet, with that tranquil 
dignity of the Monte Carlo croupier, 
with a touch even of the spiritual in his 
countenance, he is the precise opposite 
of the brash mobster-businessman of 
the Guzik type or the meaty, Tammany 
ward-leader type of his partner, Billy 
Skidmore, the eminent junkman. Mr. 
Johnson’s home is the lovely Glen Ellyn 
estate where he lives in the style of a 
rich English squire. He operates twenty- 
six gambling rendezvous, some of them 
palaces like, for instance, the vast Bon- 
Air Club in an adjoining county. 

Mr. Johnson enjoys a high reputation 
in Chicago. The only thing against his 
name is his profession, his tax evasion 
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and the fix. But heavens! When was 
large-scale tax evasion and a bit of brib- 
ery a mortal sin in Chicago? And as for 
gambling, what is wrong with gambling? 

And he made, last year, according to 
our Uncle Sam’s auditors, over $900,000. 
Which is a tidy profit for a purely local 
enterprise. He has been indicted by the 
government—and various others with 
him—for assisting him in evading an- 
other $1,877,000 in income taxes. 

The government says that Mr. John- 
son operated twenty-six places, many of 
them run by managers who posed as the 
owners. They made income-tax returns 
as such, thus getting the benefit of a very 
much lower rate than if the profits of 
all the places were lumped and returned 
as a single income. Mi£illions flow 
through the hands of these men—checks 
by the thousands, many of them involv- 
ing transactions never intended for the 
light of day. And so, says Uncle Sam, 
they maintained a currency exchange— 
a sort of bank—through which these 
checks could clear more or less anony- 
mously. It’s business—big business, 
business involving millions—and busi- 
ness very strictly against the laws of 
Illinois and Chicago. 

There is in Chicago a section that all 
the world knows as the Loop. It is that 
small collection of blocks that lie, gen- 
erally speaking, within the arms of the 
old elevated structure that circles 
around them. It is the very heart of the 
city—including its big banks, the Board 
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of Trade, the great stores, the big down- 
town hotels, the great skyscrapers, bars, 
theaters, night clubs—only a patch on 
that vast metropolis, but hot with its 
most highly concentrated energies. 
There in that Loop is where the Syndi- 
cate—the dreaded Capone Camorra— 
holds sway. And in that little group of 
city blocks I counted some 110 bookie 
joints, gambling spots and betting com- 
missioners. 


You've Got to See Skidmore 


In the Loop these places were oper- 
ated by such distinguished Capone gen- 
erals as Jack Guzik, Frank (Chew 
Tobacco) Ryan, Hymie (Loud Mouth) 
Levin, Harry (Greasy Thumb) Guzik, 
Frank Diamond, (Capone’s brother-in- 
law), Charles and Rocco Fishetti, his 
cousins, Louis (Little New York) Cam- 
pagna, Eddie (Dutch) Vogel, slot-ma- 
chine czar, Rocky de Grazio and their 
colleagues in the Syndicate. 

Throughout the city, outside the Loop, 
there were some eight hundred more 
bookie joints operated by so-called “‘in- 
dependents.” 

Now, obviously, this is no small busi- 
ness. The take is enormous. And it is 
utterly and flagrantly against the law. 
And the big question is—who permits 
it? To come to the point, in short, who 
is protecting them? 

Of course there is Mr. Billy Skidmore. 
Like Moe Rosenberg, Skid runs a junk 
yard out on Kedzie Avenue. If you wish 
to open a bookie joint in Chicago—or a 
policy wheel, or a crap, blackjack and 
roulette parlor—you select your loca- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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high above the Island up into the blue 
sky and it’s thrilling because there’s 
nothing much between you and the 
ground and that’s the cue for your gal 
to tighten her grip on your arm and for 
you to soothe her with brave, manly 
words. Of course it’s as safe as a baby’s 
cradle. 

Now the Wonder Wheel in many ways 
is a symbol. It is the first bit of Amer- 
ica immigrants see when they come to 
this country. Even from Ambrose Light- 
ship eighteen miles out to sea you can 
see the Wonder Wheel, before you see 
the land line and long before you see 
the skyscrapers of New York. It domi- 
nates Coney Island, and it’s a brave 
sight silhouetted against the dawn. 

But let’s pass the big wheel and walk 
down Surf Avenue to Steeplechase, 
where a visitor can buy a fifty-cent com- 
bination ticket for each member of his 
family, enter the gate and emerge a bit 
dazed and with aching feet eight hours 
later without having had to spend an- 
other cent. It is a big place, five acres 
of hardwood floor under a high-vaulted 
ceiling of glass and steel. 

Steeplechase is owned by the first 
family of Coney Island, the Tilyous. It 
was built back in 1898 by George C. Til- 
you whose father, a French Huguenot, 
was one of the Island’s earliest pioneers. 

By 1907 his Steeplechase was na- 
tionally known. There was nothing 
subtle about the fun at Steeplechase. A 
clown touched you with an electric 
wand, a floor began billowing under your 
startled feet, a puff of cold air sent your 
hat sailing or your skirts flying—that’s 
Steeplechase fun, 1900 and 1940 vintage. 
There are all sorts of rides just as there 
were in 1907 when the big fire came to 
destroy the whole enterprise. 


The Fence Stayed Green 


Frank Tilyou is one of the three sons 
of George Tilyou now running the busi- 
ness. Frank likes to tell of how his fa- 
ther refused to accept the doleful verdict 
that he was ruined by the fire that came 
just two days before a big holiday. Til- 
you kept men working for two days and 
two nights building a flimsy fence 
around the still smoldering structure. 
Then he put up signs that read, “Ten 
cents to see the greatest fire ruin in his- 
tory.” He did a tremendous business. 

Then the sprawling gaudiness of the 
brand-new Steeplechase emerged. It 
took a year to build. Workmen were just 
ready to paint the outside fence, the last 
part of the job. It was March 17, 1908. 
Tilyou had told them to paint it blue. 
Then he went into the apartment in back 
of his office to be greeted by an unaccus- 
tomed wail. 

“It’s a boy,” the doctor said smiling. 

Tilyou stuck his head out the window 
and yelled, “Change that blue to green.” 
Because young Frank arrived unexpect- 
edly on St. Patrick’s Day, the fence 
around Steeplechase is a bright green. 
Frank, Ed and George Jr. now run 
Steeplechase and it is their proud boast 
that there is always at least one Tilyou 
in the building. 

Luna Park, Coney Island’s other big 
amusement center, also fronts on Surf 
Avenue. Founded by Frederic Thomp- 
son and Elmer S. Dundy in 1903, it cov- 
ers 50 acres. Once this whole area was 
seething with boisterous crowds bent on 
having fun, but the past three years 
found Luna Park only a shadow of its 
former self. Gone were the gay throngs, 
the noise and excitement. But this sum- 
mer a completely streamlined and re- 
conditioned park awaits you behind its 
glittering facade. 
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Once more people will be standing in 
line to ride down Coney Island’s only 
Chute the Chutes, the speedy toboggan 
that spills you into Luna Park lake. 
And with all the other “thrillers” in op- 
eration and new entertainment novelties 
the old carnival spirit and past popu- 
larity of Luna ought to be restored. 

Feltman’s is the place where you can 
get a hamburger and a gardenia for a 
dime. In Coney Island parlance, it might 
be added, a gardenia is a large slice of 
onion. Feltman’s, perhaps quite truth- 
fully advertised as the world’s largest 
restaurant, was founded upon three 
things: shrewd German common sense, 
an act of God and a frankfurter. The 
common sense and the frankfurter were 
brought to Coney Island by a German 
baker named Charles Feltman in 1860. 
He opened a restaurant on a plot 200x- 
150. One fine day a storm arose and 
when it had subsided some days later, 








“It just went ‘pip!’ 





Feltman discovered that an additional 
1,200 feet of land had been piled onto 
this plot by the obliging sea. 

Charles Feltman must have been 
quite a man. He.came to this country in 
1856 as a cabin boy on a sailing vessel. 
Finally he gravitated to Coney Island. 
At that time the Island was not for the 
masses. Politicians, theatrical person- 
ages, underworld leaders went to the 
Island to relax at very high prices. 
Champagne was the standard Coney 
Island drink, and it was ten dollars a 
quart. Beer was fifteen cents a glass and 
even clams and oysters (without pearls) 
were expensive. Charley Feltman 
opened a small shack where he special- 
ized in clam bakes and ten-cent beer. 
When the unmoneyed masses discov- 
ered Coney Island, Feltman’s profited 
and soon skyrocketed to a point where 
it had 1,200 employees and could serve 
8,000 at one sitting. 

Soul-shattering rides are as common 


as sand at Coney Island. The roller 
coaster with the biggest “dip” is the Cy- 
clone, owned and operated by George 
Kister and Chris Fuerst. Fuerst, who 
builds roller coasters, is a comparative 
newcomer to the Island. He arrived in 
1906. Kister, a real veteran, has been 
there forty years. 


Thrills Without Danger 


“Our Cyclone is a thrilling ride,” 
Fuerst says, “but it’s a safe ride. We’ve 
never had an accident. Come along, I’ll 
show you why.” f 

The cars that whirl up and down the 
roller coaster weigh more than a thou- 
sand pounds. Their center of gravity is 
very low and they are heavily weighted 
at the bottom. After inspecting the cars 
it is easy to believe that they can shoot 
around curves at sixty miles an hour 
without being derailed. Safety is an 


FRANK BEAVEN 


important consideration at Coney 
Island. One accident will ruin a conces- 
sion forever. The Cyclone and the other 
rides, for instance, are inspected each 
morning by employees of the concession 
owners and weekly by New York City 
inspectors. 

There’s Sam Wagner who has been 
running the World Circus Side Show for 
thirty-five years. He’s a little unhappy 
now and he shakes his head dolefully as 
he tells you that “Coney Island isn’t 
what it used to be. Back in the 1920’s 
his exhibition of freaks would draw 
20,000 daily. Today only a mere 10,000 
troop in to see the Spider Boy, the Man 
with the Revolving Head, Fat Girl 
Laurello and the two famous pinheads 
(microcephalic idiots) Pipo and Zipo. 
But Sam can still keep the wolf away 
from the sand with 10,000 people paying 
ten cents each. 

Coney Island visitors insist upon be- 
ing fooled, oddly enough. This is espe- 



















































cially true of the freak shows, 
such a fine dyed-in-the-wool att: 
as the Dog-Faced Boy lost his 
after four years. The next ye 
changed his name and dyed his 
kers. He immediately regained hi 
ularity. 
Entertainers at the various shoy 
all proud of the Coney Island the: 
tradition and each of them hope; 
one day he or she will find the fam 
so many did. They’ll tell you oj 
Jimmy Durante used to play ra 
at the old College Inn and that hr 
as funny as he is now. Ted Lewis p 
in a band there once and Irving 
was a Singing waiter at the Inn. \ 
Lopez got his start at Coney Islar 
Gallagher and Shean were an eb 
act in Henderson’s Music Hall. G 
Price was a kid star at the Island 
Eva Tanguay once sang there fe 
supper, going on just before | 
Dressler. 
Only the real old-timers will rer 
ber the Island’s most famous hotel 
Coney Island House, a hostelry buili 
years ago on a sandbar. It was’ 
stroyed by fire many years ago bu 
register was saved and now it is in 
Brooklyn Museum, mute testimony 
the days when the Island was a fash 
able watering place, long before it | 
the Nickel Empire. P. T. Barnum t, 
Jenny Lind to dinner there the night: 
arrived from Sweden. Daniel Web) 
and Henry Clay dined there (July 
1850) and their names stand out bol 
on the register. John C. Calhoun sp 
a week at the hotel and Washington 
ing visited the hostelry just before 
died. General Sam Houston was a\ 
itor and he wrote of the “ocean break 
in musical cadences beneath touch’ 
summer breezes.” Herman Melvi 
who wrote Moby Dick, is also on the re 

ister. 
It's a Big Business 


But that was the Coney Island of a 
other age. Today, on hot Sundays, Con 
Island outdraws the greatest show | 
earth by three or four to one. By ne 
all doubts are settled and we know th 
there never was a show like the W 
Fair. But on a good Sunday the 
will attract perhaps 300,000 visitors 
Coney Island will play host to a mill 
During the summer twenty-five m 
of us will stream joyously into tt 
Nickel Empire and we'll leave abot 
thirty-five million dollars behind us. — 

We'll see the two largest amusemet 
parks in the world, sixty bathhouse. 
where half a million people can dres; 
seventy “ball” games, thirteen carrou 
sels, eleven roller coasters, five tunne 
rides, two wax works including the fa 
mous Eden Musee, six penny arcades 
twenty shooting galleries, three freal 
shows, 200 eating establishments—il| 
all more than 500 separate, compara: 
tively small, business enterprises. If wé 
lose a couple of our youngsters, we won’! 
have to worry. Eighty-seven lifeguard: 
and platoons of police are on the jot 
looking for lambs that have strayec 
from their flock. Last year they re- 
turned 3,000 children of the 3,000 who 
were reported lost. ; 

Yet here’s a sobering thought. “No 
one from Coney Island was ever buried 
in Potter’s Field,’ some veteran con- 
cessionaire will tell you. “For sixty 






. years we’ve taken care of our own. Only 


two nights ago one of the freaks died and 
we took up a collection. We'll all be at 
the funeral tomorrow over at St. An- 
drews Church.” 

That’s Coney Island—a nickel away 
from Times Square. 
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y is really superb mayonnaise ! 
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EXT TIME you want a bowlful of really elegant mayonnaise, 
delicately rich in flavor, beautifully smooth in texture, let 
aft make it for you! Your food shop carries a k&itchen-fresh sup- 
ply of this unusual mayonnaise of true “home-made” goodness. 
Taste a little Kraft Mayonnaise, critically, just on the tip of a 
spoon. “What fine eggs Kraft must use’’—you'll say. “What 


excellent salad oil and vinegar! And don’t I taste, just faintly and 
Especially good on fish is this rich mayonnaise with the delicate 





delicately, the fresh delightful piquancy of real lemon juice?” 

Everywhere women ate saying that Kraft K/tchen-Fresh Mayon- 
Maise is a real find. Everywhere dealers report that their most 
fastidious customers come back for more. . . again and again! 
Won't you try a jar... soon? 









touch of Fresh Lemon Juice! Above, shrimp share the honors with 
olives, celery and radishes to make a platter of hors d’ceuvres 
your guests will take to greedily. Try Kraft Mayonnaise, too, 
with cold lobster. It cow/dn’t be better! And keep it in mind for 
salmon and tuna. 


1840 by Kraft Cheese Company 
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You'll fall hard (it’s a promise) for the new COLA LIFE SAVERS. They bring you 
the tasty, tangy flavor of cola in candy form. 





A girl with sweet breath seldom turns 
into a sour old maid. Keep yours sweet 
with PEP-O-MINTS. 





Everybody’s breath 


LIFE SAVERS save yours. 14 delicious mint and fruit flavors. Sold everywhere. 5¢. 





Newest and one of the nicest of all 
LIFE SAVERS flavors is COLA. It’s re- 
freshing, zippy, wonderfully delicious. 


offends sometimes after eating, drinking, or smoking. Let 











The Gag Man 


Continued from page 10 


as he came up. He had been watching 
her, and he was surprised that her eyes, 
seen unexpectedly, were sad. The little 
permanent crinkle of laughter at their 
corners went with the tilt of her chin 
and then you noticed the queer, deep 
look in her eyes. 

“My daughter, Mr. Berens,” Vibart 
said. ‘“‘Didn’t know you were interested 
in horses.” 

“Well, I’ve b-been thinking of get- 


ting a couple this spring,’ Tom said. 
That was true, anyway. 
“Really?” the girl said. “Too bad 


Prell’s colt isn’t up for sale. But the 
Denmans have a pair: a pretty good 
heavyweight hunter, six years old, and 
a ladies’ mare.” 

“T don’t need a ladies’ horse,” Tom 
said. “I’m alone. And the hunter sounds 
too big.” 

“Oh. Sorry. I didn’t know,” the girl 
said. “But you'll be able to find what 
you want. Somewhere.” 

“Probably. Thanks,” Tom said. 

Vibart was looking at them, judi- 
ciously letting a thread of smoke dribble 
cut under his mustache. “Don’t quarrel 
about horses,” he said. ‘Pick something 
else—” 

“We aren't quarreling,” the girl said. 
“I’m coping. For the neighbors.” 

“Horses still surprise me,” Tom said. 
“I come from Tacoma, Washington. I 
learned to ride in Hollywood.” The girl 
didn’t pay any visible attention to his 
defiance. “What I mean is,” he tried 
lamely to get out of it, “they still have 
what the chess books call ‘the vaulting 
movement.’ You know, you start in one 
direction and then it’s suddenly two 
squares to one side. Or the other way. 
However you start, it’s always a jerk, 
one way or the other. Horses. Mmm. 
It’s always a surprise.” 

“Chess,” Vibart said, looking at him 
with sudden interest. “You play?” 

“Not well,” Tom said. 

“We'll have a game some time,” Vi- 
bart said. “Marjorie, Mr. Berens is our 
next-door neighbor, you know.” 

The girl looked at him with a new ex- 
pression. “Oh,” she said. “You’re.. .” 

“Yes,” Tom said. 

“Buying horses,’ Vibart said absent- 
mindedly. ‘Marjorie can help you. 
She’s a good judge.” He nodded and 
moved off, toward a cluster of people 
around a dancing bay colt. 

“Are you showing any of your horses 
today?” Tom asked the girl. 

“We haven’t any, just now,” she said. 
“We used to, but we’re awfully broke at 
the moment.” 

“Oh, well,” Tom said, “it’s a holy con- 
dition, advised by many spiritual teach- 


” 


ers. 


HE strolled away, and after a while 

Tom went home again. On the way, he 
had an idea for a new play, a really good 
one—or rather, he thought of a character 
around which he would construct a play, 
which is the way that such ideas usually 
come. He wasn’t any too clear about the 
character, just yet, either, except for an 
impression given by the way a pheas- 
ant’s feather was thrust into an old felt 
hat; but as he pushed into a drawer the 
gloomy litter of papers he had been 
tinkering with, he thought of the title 
for the new play. He would call it The 
Wildwood Tree. He didn’t know why 
yet, but it seemed the right title. 

He had the first act nearly done before 
he saw the girl again. It was an April 
morning, and he was still so new at being 
a country gentleman that the singing of 
so many birds in his trees sounded like 
the too-enthusiastic sound effects of an 
amateur stage manager. And when he 






































came to the fence, he saw her 
beside the deep brown earth of 
border. 

“Good morning,” he said, qui 
ally. 

She looked up and nodded 
mindedly. 

“Hello,” she said. “Have you 
horses yet?” 

“No,” he said. 
seriously.” 

She watched him calmly, her 
upraised in one gloved hand. 

“TI mean,” he hurried lamely, “ 
me you’d help me—that is, I'v 
rather waiting around, thinking 
haps you’d—” 

“Oh,” she said. “I’m sorry. I 
understood. I will.” 

“Will you really?” he said. 

“Of course. This afternoon 
wish.” 


“T took your 


@* THE way back to the h 
thought: “Gosh, I didn’t kn 
raised real ladies any more,” ; 
thought of several lovely prof 
aristocrats who could profitably 
few ermine wraps for his gli 
a lady with muddy knees and a tr 
her hand. And he was ready 
o’clock, when she swung her lo 
over the fence and came striding 
his lawn, carrying a really batte 
crop. 

Three hours later, as they e 
from a stable into an evening c 
dusk starred by the dim constella 
dogwood, he owned two horses. B 
were curiously unimportant—al 
they were large and alarming] 
enough—in comparison with other 
he had acquired that afternoon. 1 
membrance of a shining head r 
competently through the stable | 
and of a voice speaking crisply tl 
the restless, muffled noises of clo 
hoofs, and the deep, nervous bre 
of horses. Those, and a picture he 
never forget: the girl had a great, 
chestnut hunter sailing in a livi' 
across the windy spring sky abov 
while he stood at the fence wii 
trainer.... 

The stable had a cupola, with a 
face dim as the ghost of a mooi 
glanced back at it as they started 
the long slope of turf toward hi 
wondering if he could ask her t 
for a cocktail. She seemed queerl 
less now, plodding along beside f 
silence, as if she were leaving a li’ 
her life behind, there. He b 
abruptly: 

“Look: with both the horses, I c: 
I mean, wouldn’t you use the ches 
He’ll be right next door, and any 
you could—that is, I think he’s a 
too much for me just yet, and he’l] 
exercise, and—and the way you 
him this afternoon, it occurred t 
that .. .” Conscious that he was 
ing a pretty bad hash of it, he brok 
floundering. 

“Thank you,” she said. 
Sometime.” 

Something in the perfectly cour 
detachment with which she spoke 
that the excitement of the horse b’ 
was over, made him aware of whe 
was thinking. “. . . But, after al. 
the ex-husband of Mona Karrow 

Holding open the car door for hi 
said: 

“Oh, well. Any time you want t 
him. He'll be there. I won’t be hi 
much time for riding myself.” 

But the second act of The Wild 
Tree was finished before anything | 
of his invitation. The evening he \ 
the last line of that difficult and t 


“Pe 





























jue, Vibart had asked him over to 
hess, and he walked across the 
} awn to the Georgian house feeling 
y pleased with himself. Because, 
yst people know now, that second 
| one of the best in the American 





er. 

found that there was no Mrs. Vi- 
| Marjorie and her father were sit- 
nthe library. Once or twice, in the 
silent pauses of the game, he 
t the girl watching his face with 
pression—a speculative expression 
ich he could not read clearly in her 


bart moved a bishop which Tom had 
tten and looked up from the board, 
g his mustache with doubtful 
jr tips. 

fheck, ” he murmured, 
| but perhaps—” 

es,’ Tom said. “It’s mate. And a 
>r one.” 





“and I’m not 





ss and pushed his tebacco pouch 
s the table toward Tom’s hand. 


‘nut hunter,” Tom said, filling his 
. “He’s getting sinfully fat.” 

ibart turned in his chair to look 
‘Marjorie. “Why don’t you, my 
?” he asked. “I think it’s what you 
” 


p. 
VAll right,” she said. “I will tomor- 


er she had gone out of the room, 
king with her free stride, Vibart said: 
You know. It’s damned decent of 
i. She’s been restless lately. Prowl- 
labout the house in a way that worries 
She’s never shown nerves before, 


cof any ei ticdse of that affair of 
S, , whatever it was. “ . Nuisance,” 
art muttered obscurely. 

Marjorie came back in, carrying a 
avy silver tray with a siphon and 


5 her, while Vibart talked about gar- 
ing, Tom was struck with the quaint 
hantment of a girl knitting while she 
yped a highball; especially when she 
esently put on a pair of horn-rimmed 
ectacles to peer at the fine type in her 
ection book. That was so far from 
ollywood.... 


10 IT came about that at five o'clock 
the next evening they were riding 
Iwly homeward, knee to knee, along a 
st country lane where last winter’s dead 
aves lay softly under the tired hoofs 
their horses. There hadn’t been much 
lance for talk, with the way she took 
€m over the country, across pastures 
id rainy hilltops and down stony roads. 
‘hat little he had said to her had been 
inted anxiously, because he was not a 
yod rider and even his horse was giv- 
g trouble from being too long inactive 
the stable. But now the horses were 
red, too, and content to walk; and the 
rl said suddenly: 
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“You must have had a - . different! THE TERRIBLE TEMPERED MR. BANG 


kind of time in Hollywoo 

“Yes. In those interior-decorated salt 
mines,” he said. 

Another evening after they had been 
riding she came in for a cocktail before 
the fireplace. The Wildwood Tree was 
finished by that time, and he had just 
come back from New York where he had 
signed the production contracts in his 
agent’s office. Rehearsals were to start 
the second week of September. This was 
late August. Standing on the hearth- 
rug in her riding boots, she _ said 
abruptly: 

“You know. Marking time like this. 
We aren’t very good influences on each 
other.” 


SAREE, he looked up at her. 
“Marking time? I hadn’t thought of 
it as that.” 

“You. You have your play coming,” 
she said. 

“On the other hand, you’re a very nice 
influence,” he said. “But I’d hate to 
hear you call yourself one.” 

“Well, you’re not a good influence,” 
she said. “I should be out getting a job. 
Doing something.” 

She lifted her glass, but didn’t sip. 
Instead, she looked at him steadily. 

“Our ... lives have been so differ- 
ent. It’s hard for me to understand you,” 
she said. “I can’t even imagine what 
your life has been like.” 

In the way she said it, this was the 
closest either of them had ever come to 
recognizing his life with Mona—and he 
was suddenly appalled by the utter im- 
possibility of ever telling this girl of the 
sterility, the bright emptiness of that 
marriage. To him, now, those months 
were a slightly confused impression of 
too-bright lights everywhere, every- 
where even in his dreams at night, and 
of too-expensive flowers wilting too soon 
with the drying of their artificial dew, 
and of too-perfect voices saying too- 
clever things too damned easily. 

He said dully: “But all lives are pretty 
much the ... What do you mean?” 

“Well,” Marjorie said. “I mean—I 
hate the word—but I mean glamor. 
Damn it!” 

On, he'said, “but. 2%” 

But she didn’t understand. Mona— 


Mona Karrow—was too big a name for | 


mere glamor. Hell, a glamor girl, you 
made a wisecrack and she giggled, and 


sidled a bit, and turned out usually to be | 


a darned nice kid. 


But Mona Karrow—she was so big | 
that it was art for her to look gaunt and | 
sad sometimes, she was so big that she | 


was mystery and art. Trouble was, she 
carried over that fragile exterior, abso- 
lutely unchipped, even unto the break- 
fast table; and when, after months, he 
had suddenly realized that she had noth- 
ing, simply nothing, to say worth lis- 
tening to, he threw a two-weeks glumly 
silent drunk in the better bars. But—he 
looked up aghast at Marjorie. How 
could he ever tell Marjorie that? 

“Oh, please,” he said. “I—” 

Marjorie quit looking at him and fin- 

































“| EAVING YOUR KNITTING RIGH 
WHERE I SIT ON THE 
le GOL-DARN ai 


“HE SAYS ITS HIS CONSTIPATION THAT 
MAKES HIM SO TERRIBLE TEMPERED! 
HE HAS A WHOLE DRAWER FULL OF 
CATHARTICS, TOO, BUT HIS 
TROUBLE ALWAYS )-z 

No WONDER HE 


GETS SUCH TANTRUMS 
TAKING THOSE EMERGENCY 
DOSES ALL THE TIME! HE 

SHOULD GET AT THE CAUSE 
OF THE TROUBLE! Give HIM 
THAT CRISP, CRUNCHY 
KELLOGG6S ALL-BRAN 
FOR BREAKFAST 
AND SEE IF HE 
4“ DOESN'T FEEL 


x 





“I MOST CERTAINLY 
DO! HE’S PROBABLY LIKE 
SO MANY OF US WHO 













IN OUR DIETS!AND 
ALL- BRAN |S 
PARTICULARLY 
RICH INIT! BE 
SURE HE GETS 

ALL- BRAN 
EVERY MORNING 
AND DRINKS 
PLENTY OF 
WATER! ”? 























““He’s A REGULAR LAMB NOW, SINCE HE 


; JOINED THE ALL-BRAN REGULARS!” 
GAm I HOLDING 


3 parc bene RIGHT, 
Sie 










OULDN’T you like to avoid those 

dull, uncomfortable days due to con- 
stipation? And wouldn’t you welcome a 
better way out than just “dosing up” after 
the damage is done? If your constipation is 
the ordinary kind (due to lack of “bulk” in 
the diet) there is a better way! Go straight to 
the cause of the trouble by eating a crunchy, 
ready-to-eat breakfast cereal — Kellogg’s 
All-Bran. Eat it every day. drink plenty of 
water, and watch the world grow brighter! 























Copyright, 1939, by Kellogg Company 





Join the “Regulars” with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


DON’T GET ENOUGH BULK |: 
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VLL. BUEL thou cn 
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Answer: He takes along beer or 












ale...in those easy-to-open 
CAP-SEALED CANS! 


SSS OR A a aE a aa 
\ 
z 






ify ‘2 PP cies 


/} ee Listen to a reel expert! 





Oe ee ee 








I. “You always stow away a cari 
when we go fishing, Ed, but how come you 
it in that same kind of can youre holding? 
a fisherman know about the difference in 











4. “Down the hatch, Ed! Here’s to the 
a pleasure to open, and a pleasure to drink 
mind me to stop by the store when we g 
pick up one of those handy 12-can cartons n 


CONTINEN'’) 














© special tackle needed to open this can, 3. “Sun’s over the yardarm, Bill, and that re- 












hese Cap-Sealed cans open with any opener. minds me of two things. First, it’s time for some 
fou can drink right out of the can, too, from a beer. Second, no sunlight gets into Cap-Sealed cans 
|cap-protected surface.” to rob the beer of that true brewery flavor!” 


Where are you going 
this week-end? 








Off on a picnic? Down to the beach? Spend- 
ing a couple of days at the lake? Wherever 
you go, here’s a simple, 3-step recipe for 
having a better time! 








1. Take along beer—it’s a cool and wholesome sum- 
mer drink. 







2. Take along beer in cans—chills faster, takes less 
space, no deposits or returns. 


3. Take along beer in CAP-SEALED cans—because 







All the smart fishermen aren’t out in boats. that’s the can that requires no special opener, and 
er! Even ashore, they take along beer or ale in lets you drink right from the 

Sealed cans!” (P.S. For large-quantity advantages can, from a clean, cap-protected Gp Sealed. 
he big quart-size Cap-Sealed can, too!) surface! Prmave mann we® 


TWO CONVENIENT SIZES: Reculsti 


A N C oO M P A N Y New York 2 Chicago ° San Francisco 12-0z. can and a big quart can (32-0 
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Thrifty Shoppers Everywhere 
are Going for 


EMERSON-ELECTRIC 
GOLDEN JUBILEE 
FAN VALUES 


When anything creates as much ex- 
citement as have the new Emerson- 
Electric Fans there must be a reason. 
To celebrate its 50th Anniversary, 
Emerson-Electric offers the finest fans, 
the greatest fan valves in its entire his- 
tory. Join the crowd— get your share 
of the thrilling fan values that thrifty 
shoppers everywhere are buying. 


Neu! EMERSON-ELECTRIC 
10-Inch Oscillator 


See its smart design 
and finish —/fee/ the 
cooling effect of its 
strong breeze — hear 
how quietly it oper- 
ates. Then you'll 
know why this Emer- 
son-Electric GOLD- 
EN JUBILEE FEA- 
TURE FAN is one of 
America’s most 
talked-about fan val- 
ues! 5-year guarantee. 





New / Popular-Priced 
EMERSON Junior Fans 


~ 


The 12-Inch Oscillator 


@ \ pictured here sells for 
mS NX \ only $16.95! There is 
Y \ also a 10-inch oscillator 


/ I at $9.95 and an 8-inch 
non-oscillator at $3.95 
For fans of superb quality, 
smart appearance, tine 
performance, see these 
new EMERSON Juniors! 


One-year guarantee. 





New Way to Cool and 
Ventilate Several Rooms 


This attractive cabinet- 
type fan fits snugly in 
any window, and, quiet 
as a whisper, floods 
several rooms with cool- 
ing, refreshing breezes! 
For apartments, flats, 
small homes, stores 
and offices it provides 
summer heat-relief at 
low cost. One and two- 
speed models. One- 
year guarantee. 





See your nearest Retatler of Electrical 
Appliances or Write for Catalog No. 464 


EMERSONMEEELECTRIC 
EME pba & 


New York . ST. LOUIS . 


1890 anniversary 





APPLIANCES 


Chicago 
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ished the drinking of her cocktail. 
“Late,” she said. “I’m off.” 


He spent most of the time of rehears- 
als in New York, only coming up to his 
house in Connecticut for week ends. He 
saw very little of Marjorie in that time: 
she seemed to be awfully busy, and for 
the first time since he had known her 
she was going out a lot. 

On October 9th he had a note from 
Mona: 


“My dear: 

“All my congratulations on your play. 
Sam Moltka told me last night that it is 
beautiful and strange. 

“T shall be in New York on the twenty- 
seventh, and have already asked a num- 
ber of your old friends to go to the 
opening with me. 

“T have planned a supper for us all at 
Dwam’s, afterward. We are all so look- 
ing forward to seeing you again—espe- 
| cially, your devoted, Mona.” 


He wired Marjorie at once: 


“WILL YOU AND YOUR FATHER PLEASE 
SAVE THE EVENING OF OCTOBER TWENTY- 
SEVENTH TO GO AND WITH ME TURN UP 
OUR NOSES AT THE BOOS AND HISSES WHICH 
WILL THAT EVENING GREET THE NEW 
PLAY? AFTERWARD WE CAN GO OUT AND 
DROWN MY SORROW AT THE ORANGE DRINK 
STAND AROUND THE CORNER. 

“TOM BERENS.” 


After that, he spent the afternoon 
hunched in a third-row seat at the thea- 
ter, trying to dope out an iron-clad but 
properly phrased note of refusal to 
Mona, while the company rehearsed. 

It was noon the next day before a wire 
from Marjorie came up to his hotel room 
on his breakfast tray: 





“MY FATHER AND I ARE SO SORRY BUT A 
PREVIOUS ENGAGEMENT MAKES IT IMPOS- 
SIBLE TO ACCEPT. THANK YOU THOUGH 
AND GOOD LUCK WITH EVERYTHING. 

“MARJORIE VIBART.”’ 


He didn’t understand. Not until he 
had opened the morning paper to the 
gossip column which everyone reads: 


“Mona Karrow and her X, Tom Ber- 
ens, will meet again for the first time 
since, come the night of the 27th, when 
his new play, The Wildwood Tree, opens 
at the Davioli Theater. Her supper in 
| his honor, at Dwam’s, after the show, will 
be guested by a lot of the Hollywood 
crowd who haven't had a good gag to 
pass off as their own since Tom quit at- 
tending the Sunset Strip teas. This looks 
like make up in an atmosphere of 
make-up.” 


S° THAT was it. He recognized the re- 

lentless hand of Joe Solpin, Mona’s 
| personal public-relations counsel, in that. 
Joe was a good egg, one of the best, and 
he meant everything for the very best, 
but ... Tom knew that Mona’s last and 
most inhumanly sophisticated picture 
had not been too successful at the box 
office, and he shrewdly suspected that 
the studio heads in conference had de- 
cided Mona needed a human touch in 
publicity. Anyway, being the procrasti- 
nator he was, he never did get around to 
replying at all to Mona’s note. 

Dressing in his hotel room for the 
opening night, his bones felt heavy with 
weariness and his heart was as empty as 
an old glove. The tryout in Boston had 
gone well, but that didn’t mean much ex- 
cept to show that the company was 
working smoothly in the parts. It was 
tonight that the coin would be flipped for 
keeps. 

On his way to the street he remem- 
bered he hadn’t had any dinner so he 
turned into the bar and had a quick high- 
ball instead. At the theater, no one had 
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any time for him. He went into Ben 
Arondel’s deserted office and sat there 
on a pale blue silk lounge, trying to 
smoke cigarettes with a casual air, lis- 
tening to the movement and babble,of 
the crowd beginning to pass through the 
lobby. 

When the curtain went up he walked 
out and found his seat. 

When the curtain came down on the 
first act he tried to buttonhole Ben to ask 
him how the play was going, but Ben was 
in a great hurry and brushed him off and 
was gone, fat legs running toward the 
dressing rooms. It was not until the end 
of the second act that anyone spoke to 
him and then it was Joe Solpin, Mona’s 
personal public-relations counsel; but 
by that time he didn’t mind. Because 
the second act played to one of those 
rare and utter silences that authors and 
players dream of over their brandy after 
a good lunch. Hearing the voices speak 
into that tense and living hush out front, 
his lines seemed to him so beautiful that 
he felt like weeping; so when Joe Solpin 
came hustling around backstage while 
the crowd was still roaring in the aisles, 
he didn’t give a damn. 


The abrupt silence left his ears. 
and buzzing, but he could hear 
perings in the wings to his left ani 
they stopped, too, and silence b, 
faces lost and blurred beyond th 
of lights—all looking up at him. | 

Afterward, he remembered quit 
tinctly that his vocal cords had re 
with a slight but audible click, an, 
he had said: “Thank you,” in a 
reedy voice. Thereafter, he had b 
and turned to the wings with a dist 
savoir-faire gesture to motion be 
the stage the company, to whor 
credit was due. But at the momen 
and he were storming up the side 
again and Ben was giving him he 
not having made a speech. “Man!’ 
was saying, “here’s half the auth 
the world thinking up speeches to r 
and here are you with the world at 
feet and a chance to make—” E 
that time they were in the lobby 
there were thousands of faces swim) 
around in light and a shrill hell of y 
and hands clawing at his again and 
ping away and being lost as Ben pu 
him along— 

Toward Mona. 

He saw her suddenly, standing t] 
She was tall, in an ermine wrap 
never seen before, and her eyelids + 
still mysterious as she watched him, | 
the famous shadows of a smile brus 
the corners of her lips. 

“Oh, hello,” Tom said. And his’ 
in his own ears sounded remarkably 
a quack. 


“C(™REAT | stuff—great!” Joe said. 

“Boy, it’s a killeroo! And not a 
gag in it,” he said, looking at Tom with 
wonder. 

“Thanks, Joe,” Tom said, blinking at 
the crowd of laughing, excited players 
that jostled him aside. 

“Mona, she’s all in a heap—a heap!” 
Joe said in a hushed voice. “Gee, boy. 
Its, afacts? 

“Ah. Mmm,” Tom said vaguely. 

“Well, see you after the show!” Joe 
said. “In the lobby, see?” 

Tom didn’t even know he was gone 
until he turned to ask him how he 
thought the play was going. He spent 
the third act in Ben’s office, and it 
didn’t seem any time at all until a sud- 
den dull thunder broke out in the thea- 
ter and swelled, pierced by voices, and 
ebbed for a minute and then swelled 
again, time after time. He was counting 
the calls: “ . . (severing... e1ght .~. 
nine ...” when the door burst open and 
Ben came bounding toward him, blow- 
ing like a spent horse. 

“Say!” Ben bawled, ‘“‘what’s the idea, 
hiding like this? Here I am looking all 
over the house for you, and I am finding 
you hiding! Ain’t you got no interest 
in— 

“What's the matter, Ben?”’ Tom quav- 
ered. 

“What’s the matter? That’s what he 
says! They want you. They are yelling 
for you ten minutes now. Come on, pull 
yourself together and—” 

Witha jerk his thick hand straightened 
Tom’s tie and he hustled him along a 
side aisle and into a backstage door. He 
tripped over things and people’s legs in 
the dusty backstage gloom, hands clawed 
at his, voices screamed in his ear—and 
a hearty shove between his shoulder 
blades sent him stumbling out into a 
sudden intolerable radiance of light and 
a huge, steady noise that had been go- 
ing on and on anyway roared up to meet 
him and .. . stopped: 


each other in the blinking stutter 
flashlight bulbs which made Mona’s € 
go alternately shallow and deep. Exc 
that Tom wasn’t looking at her face 
more. He was staring past her shoul 
past Joe Solpin’s jerkily supervising 
tle figure in the background—at M 
jorie. q 

She was standing on the stairw 
caught and held by the press of peo 
coming down out of the balconies < 
the galleries who had all stopped to Ic 
at Mona Karrow and her ex-husbe 
meeting again. And her face, among 
the curious, stupid faces, was suddei 
distinct to him as it would have been 
a camera whose lens was sudder 
brought into focus. 


ONA’S hands clawed too, and slipp 

away and were lost, and he was wal 
ing away, and out the door. It was raini) 
outside and pools of spattered light li 
on the sidewalk among the hurrying fer 
He began to hurry too, and—abrupt 
he stopped and turned into the dai 
doorway of a closed shop. The shc 
window was full of empty gloves, lik, 
hundreds of limp hands, and the rai 
dripped from the eaves above the doo} 
way, and through it he watched the pec) 
ple coming out the wide, bright doo 
of the theater. 

When Marjorie came out he didn) 
have to run after her because she turne 
his way and, walking with dead ste 
came down the sidewalk as he had com 
Only, when she passed his doorway ani, 
he took a hesitant step toward her, shi! 
whirled with her eyes suddenly alivi 
with startled fear. y 

“Oh, hello,” he said. It was a forlort) 
sound, in the dripping of the rain. 

She just looked at him for a minute: 
A long, quiet minute, and all the noise) 
dropped away, and all the excitement) 
and all the people that passed them, 
staring curiously. Then, with a long 
_ breath, her lips opened, and she said: 

“Where’s yourhat?” | 

He blinked and automatically felt the 
place where his hatbrim should be, and 
her hands had reached out and straight- 
ened his tie with an expert twist. And 
then they were walking along, side by 
side, not saying anything. 
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eee GIVES YOU A NOTICEABLY SMOOTHER CIGARETTE 


@ THE MOST IMPORTANT cigarette advance of 
recent years is the result of looking backward. 


For Pall Mall has revived an old-fashioned, pains- 
taking, all but forgotten method of making fine to- 
baccos better and kindlier... BULKING. 


In BULKING, the choice Pall Mall tobaccos are 
rested together in aromatic heaps, where they gener- 
ate their own heat, and bask in it. Given sufficient 
time (the careful, old-fashioned, conscientious ways 
of working take time), this heat causes harsh quali- 
ties to grow mild. It releases subtle flavors and 
aromas, which permeate every shred of tobacco. 
Thus all the tobaccos are enriched, improved, mel- 
lowed; to give you a really smoother smoke. 





















A significant fact: with Pall Mall, there is noticeably 
less finger stain, or no finger stain at all. 

Pall Mall is a cooler cigarette, too—because the 
additional length travels the smoke further. 


IVA TTR ONT 


Yourself, try Pall Mall critically. Noticeably cooler 
and smoother, its price remains but 15¢ for twenty. 
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look as if you didn’t get any sleep last 
night.” 

They passed through the ornate gates 
and down the curving road toward Wal- 
lisport. 

She said, “It may work out that Ill 
try to get in your way,” and he instantly 
answered, “Not if you’ve got any re- 
spect for me—and want to keep any.” 
So there at last, in simple words, was 
an admission of all she dreaded. So she 
was going to get in his way. She could 
be as hard as he, and she could think 
just as straight. She was certainly go- 
ing to have to think straight. 

A half mile farther on, she said, 
“There are a lot of things you’ve been 
trying to keep me from thinking about. 
One of them is—it hasn’t been just Bert. 
You want me to think that nobody 
would make an attempt on you. Cr any- 
way, that any attempt on you would be 
sometime in the future. You see, I’ve 
got quite a good mind and I’ve been 
thinking. He has already tried to get 
you. Somehow he made it look to John 
as if you were a desperate character. 
Somehow he was able to work on John.” 

They had been together most of the 
time since Bert went out from her room 
to die and that was the subject that Ca- 
leb had completely avoided. But now 
he was willing to talk about it. “We 
badly messed things with John, yester- 
day. We got mad and we got him mad. 
It would be agreeable to know what in- 
duced John to prod the cops into search- 
ing my house.” 

“Do you mean who induced him to?” 

The tenth part of a smile. ‘“Heine- 
mann hasn’t been dining at Castle Ga- 
briel distinguished as a senator—he 
didn’t tell John over a cocktail that it 
would be a good idea to search my place. 
But there must have been some special 
little bit of evidence that was arranged. 
Something he fixed up that would grow 
and grow on John.” 

“That would be pretty clever.” 

“Something of the sort must have 
happened. But it wasn’t necessarily 
clever. Heinemann hasn’t proved him- 
self very clever. He came to bat twice 
and struck out both times. He didn’t 
land Bert in jail and the cops didn’t find 
what was planted in my house.” 

But Heinemann or someone he di- 
rected—Hope remembered—had gone 
into Caleb’s house and put that paper 
there. And if Heinemann had not landed 
Bert in jail—well, in Caleb’s much too 
carefully careless phrase, he had come 
to bat a third time and that time he had 
not struck out. That deadly shudder set 
up in her again—but be wary, don’t let 
Caleb know. Especially don’t let him 
know that she went right on to think of 
the next time Heinemann should come 
to bat. 

“What else would it be agreeable to 
know?” she asked. That was useless, 
for the thousand things they had to 
know and didn’t had been summed up 
so many times that she knew them back- 
ward. Where had Bert seen Heine- 
mann? Where had they met? What had 
happened to them? How had Bert been 
killed? What had Heinemann been do- 
ing in Wallisport that night? And be- 
fore that night? Whom had he come to 
see? Whom had he left on guard? 
Whom had he left on guard? 

Caleb said, ‘““Who told the cops .. .’ 
and then stopped. She said impatiently, 
“Told them what? Tell me!’ There 
was reluctance in his face when he an- 
swered: “Why did they start looking 
for your car, the day you drove Bert to 
Boston? Someone must have told them 
I was driving him away from Wallis- 
port. They were on his trail long before 


Rain Before Seven 


Continued from page 17 


you got back to town. ... We won't find 
out. All Nate Jenkins knows is that the 
state cops put the town cops to work 
on it. The state cops haven’t got any 
record of why they did.” 

“Maybe John knows that too. I can 
ask him—I can go back and drag it out 
of him.” 

“Not after yesterday. All either of 
us could get from him is a sermon.” 

They had got to North Wallisport. 
Caleb hailed a taxi. Inside it, he went 
on explaining—with, she was sure, some 
purpose of keeping her from learning 
something: “Everything is in the dark. 
We don’t know what’s important—we 
wouldn’t know it was important if we 
found out. Somebody may have the key 
to everything, without knowing it’s the 
key. Maybe you and I have it right 
now. But we can’t tell it from the idlest 
rumor or the most meaningless hunch 
—in the dark.” 

What was he trying to keep her 
thoughts away from? He shifted ground 
again and was speaking with intense 
solemnity: “Don’t go to John again. 
Don’t do anything else. Hope, I must 
make you understand that you mustn’t 
do anything at all.” 

Did he think she wouldn’t? 
could I do? .. . Nothing.” 

“You must not try. Stay home—get 
some sleep—grieve about Bert—but. 

. We’ve made an incredible series of 
mistakes. Up to now we could afford 
them. Now we can’t. But don’t do any- 
thing. The most promising or the most 
innocent thing might be another mis- 
take. And we’ve passed the place where 
we can afford even one mistake more. 
One more might be .. . one too many.” 

He hadn’t needed to say “might be 
fatal.” So that kept her quiet till the 
taxi drew up at her house. They got out 
and he told the driver to wait. 

“Where are you going?” she asked. 

“Home.” 

He wasn’t. But he wasn’t going to tell 
her that. “Caleb, I can’t let you out of 
my sight!” She clutched his arm but 
knew that that wouldn’t accomplish 
anything. “Promise me you'll come 
back—here—today.” 

“Tf I get time.” He loosed her fingers 
from his arm and got back in the taxi. 
It drove away. 

The storm was holding off. She sat in 
a lawn chair, probing what Caleb had 
said—and had not said. Suddenly one 
thing was crystal clear. He had intended 
not to say it—and how cannily he had 
worded it when she drew it out of him! 
One of the crucial things was: Who had 
phoned the police that he was driving 
Bert out of town? That was the way he 
had put it—trying to head her off. But 
of course! The police had had the num- 
ber of her car. Someone had tipped 
them off who had actually seen her. 
What of it? Just this: Caleb must think 
that she was still being watched. Who- 
ever was watching Wallisport for Heine- 
mann was watching her. “Stay home,” 
he had said. 

No matter how persuasively Caleb 
might lie, he thought that every mo- 
ment in Wallisport was charged with 
danger. “We’ve passed the place where 
we can afford even one mistake more.” 
Sinister enough when he had said it, that 
was ghastly now. Who? Who had seen 
her with Bert and told the police? If 
they could find that out, they would 
know—everything. 

Aunt Elinor had left the yellow 
coupé at the curb. Hope drove off in the 
far from clear determination to find 
Nate Jenkins. But when she found him, 
there was nothing to learn. “Somebody 
called the state cops,’’ Nate sa‘d. “They 


“What 


don’t know who. They was too inter- 
ested in gettin’ Hendricks. Maybe they 
didn’t even ask.” 

Her mind spun in a sudden vertigo. 
Here, with her hand on the gear shift 
to drive away, here was her chance! She 
could say, “Nate, you’ve got to watch 
Caleb for the next few days.” and maybe 
she could make him see why. She could 
say, ‘None of the things anybody has 
suspected about him are half so incred- 
ible as the truth—he intends to kill a 
man if he gets the chance.”’ Even Nate 
would have to act on that. 

But... “One more mistake might be 
one too many.” Time had run out. If 
she tried to save Caleb, she might make 
that one mistake, she might... kill him. 

She said, “So long, Nate,’”’ and drove 
away, shivering. 

More of the bay was walled off with 
haze. The clouds were blacker and 
lower. She stopped in front of the house 
and was thinking, “Where can I look for 
him?” when another car drew up and 
Greg Ashburn got out of it. Instantly 
her distaste and distrust awoke. 

“T’m looking for Caleb,” he said. 
you know where he is?” 

“No,” she said. 

“What has he done since yesterday?” 

“He went to Boston very early this 
morning to see Bert’s friend, George 
Tanner. Just that, I guess, and the fu- 
neral.” 

“Tanner had nothing new?” She 
shook her head. Abruptly he said, 
“What did you two see the night of the 
fire?” 

“Nothing. What do you mean?” She 
supposed she had to answer him. 

“How can I work with you people if 
you don’t put all your cards on the ta- 
ble? I can do nothing for you unless 
I know all you know.” Never before 
had she seen Greg Ashburn excited. She 
didn’t like the sight. “If there is any- 
thing at all in Caleb’s fantastic sus- 
picions,”’ Ashburn continued, “‘then your 
man must have been here the night of 
the fire.” 

“We know that.” 

“Did you see anything whatever that 
might be connected with him? Did you 
see anything suspicious? Anything out 
of the way? Even the slightest thing?” 

“No. ” 

The cuciteaaeee in those penetrating 
eyes got hostile, and when he said, “You 
shall not lie to me!” his voice was vio- 
lent. He repressed the outbreak and 
said, “Oh, sorry!” in his most British 
manner. Then: ‘Understand, Hope, all 
I’m interested in is facts—clues, if you 
will. Your morals don’t interest me. It 
is nothing to me that you two chose that 
night for a midnight assignation. That is 
your business, and no doubt you had a 
delightful time. But I must know—be- 
fore that honeymoon, or on the way to 
it, did you see anything that will help 
me find your villain?” 

She must not slap that repulsive face, 
she must not even say, “When I tell 
Caleb you’ve said that!” Be wary! She 
stared at him, weak with disgust. Her 
silence made him burst out, “You were 
seen, you little fool! The two of you, 
in his house, half-dressed. Must I 
threaten to publish your intrigues, to 
get the truth from you?” 

She moved swiftly from behind the 
wheel and ran up the walk. 

Caleb had seen someone at the win- 
dow. He had decided that that was just 
excited nerves, but he had been wrong. 
. . . She watched Greg’s car disappear 
round the corner. “You were seen.” By 
whom? By Greg, of course—he was 
talking about himself. But Greg wasn’t 
in town that night-—if he had been, he 
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and not John would have taken 
to the dance. 

She called Caleb’s number. |] 
answer. Just as she hung up, | 
rain broke free in a tremend 
and thunder crashed. It was th: 
ters of an hour before the sq 
out to sea and she could try Cal 


The onset of the storm brou 
alie a reprieve. She would ha‘ 
minutes and might find some 
of invention or defense. But 
resource had been bombed ay 
citadel she had supposed impr 
had been carried. She had a fi 
utes; having proved unable to s 
self, could she save John Gabri 
humiliation and revulsion? ... 

Yesterday he had poured out 
tory of his engagement, the str, 
on it, the events that had broke 
They were bound up with th 
trouble, sabotage and mysteri 
tacks on the mills, and Natal 
able to see how logical some of hi 
misunderstandings were. Only sk 
why he had misunderstood some 
She had the key to some of them 
clear that others, Caleb among th 
perhaps Hope, might have the k 
his other mistakes. And even 
shocked into humility, could unde 
at last that he himself might have 
dered. It had taken the breaking 
engagement to teach him that. 

“T’ve had too much pride. I co 
tolerate the idea that I might be’ 
And perhaps I’ve been increas 
wrong, from week to week... . T! 
has called me a fool. He’s righ’ 

She knew well enough how that 
could torture naked flesh. q 

“Worst of all, how stupidly I ri 
dominate Hope! Who did I supp 
was—her overlord? No woman { 
be blamed for revolting.” 

She was not much concerned ¢ 
any wounds he had suffered at Hi 
hands. She knew he would not m 
the broken engagement very long. ¥ 
male pride was affronted, there W 
not be much repining over love. ° 
ask too much of yourself—your s 
ards are too high,” she said. “More} 
anyone should ask of any man. 
you ask much too much of women 

Caleb was a greater threat to} 
John was unable to believe eithe’ 
facts or his conclusions, but as he 
fully repeated them Natalie bega 
understand how close they came. 
ever bewildered John was, what 
essential things Caleb did not k 
dangerous discoveries were dangerc 
close at hand. Caleb had decided | 
secret agents were at work in W: 
port, and he was wrong only in ide 
fying them as Nazi. If he had come: 
close, he might at any moment g¢ 
the way. He might learn about € 
She saw now why Greg had wat 
him so closely and tried to find out al 
his activities. 

Happily, the danger was about ¢ 
Greg would be done by tomorrow ot 
next day. Greg was safe. With ( 
safe, Natalie was safe. 

Caleb was wrong in connecting 
fire at the mills with the activity of 
secret agents he suspected. The o} 
mastering necessity of Greg’s job 
that nothing whatever be allowec 
disclose it. The most compelling i 
sons could not have persuaded hin 
take such a risk. Greg could have 
nothing to do with the fire... . But 
fire had happened, and if you belie 
anything whatever of Caleb’s argum: 
the man Hendricks could have | 
nothing to do with it. Impulses of pe). 








Before you know it, a baby is no longer a baby. The days seem to 
fly... Don't let them get away without the surest memory savers 
—the snapshots through which you can live the days over again. 











ETTING SWELL SNAPSHOTS is too much of a thrill— keeping a snap- 
shot record is too important—to take chances on film. That’s why 


ve hen a snapshot most people use Kodak Film. They know it’s great—know it’s the sure way 


to avoid disappointment. 


ce bs > 
fairly talks, chances If you're using an average camera, Kodak VERICHROME Film will give 


best results. Even with reasonable exposure errors or in unfavorable weather | 


are it was made —it gets the picture. You can count on Verichrome. 
. NEW—An Important Safety Margin: An exclusive “‘skiving’’ process pro- 
on Kodak Film vides, in all popular Kodak Film sizes, a safeguard against light leak along 


the edges of the film—an extra assurance of better pictures with Kodak Film 
. Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


KODAK'S NEW COLOR SHOW—AGAIN THE HIT OF THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


Last year and this, millions of people have marveled at the beauty 
and drama of Kodachrome full-color pictures projected on a 187-foot 
screen, longest in the world. And every day now, in increasing numbers, 
they're seeing the newer, better show. Also at the Kodak Building— 
expert advice on picture taking at the Fair. Don’t forget your Kodak. 











The great snapshots are | 
made on KODAK FILM 


Accept nothing but 

the film in the familiar 

yellow box—Kodak Film— 
which only Eastman makes. 
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ARE SALES 





If those little rascals next door get 
your goat, there’s not much you 
can do about it except change 
your address, 

But you don’t have to move to 
fi get Peace Of Mind about your 
chassis lubrication, 

i Let us Marfak your car every 
1,000 miles. Then you can be sure 
it is in perfect running condition, 
For Marfak is Texaco’s stand- 
; ardized 40-Point Lubrication 
Service. Every detail is checked. 
é Nothing missed. 
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You may worry about 





but here is one worry you can avoid 


And at every vital friction point, 
a special lubricant goes on duty— 
a lubricant so tough it lasts twice 
as long as ordinary grease. 

This lubricant is Marfak, from 
which the full service takes its 
name. 

To keep your car in smooth-as- 
velvet condition, drive in and 


we'll do the rest. 

TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO tune in 
the TEXACO STAR THEATRE — Starring 
Kenny Baker and Frances Langford — Every 
Wednesday Night — Columbia Network — 


O00 Ebel, 8:00 E.S. 7.5 8:00 CDi, 
TOO) Grsnlis, Gro M.S) it.) 5200 Piste 


TEXACO’S 
4g-POINT 


SERVICE 


AT ALL TEXACO AND OTHER GOOD DEALERS 


Copyright 1940, The Texas Company 
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visited Natalie’s nerves. There might 
be more than she knew. There might be 
some darker meaning to that fire. 

But that, too, would lapse. The crest 
of danger had been passed. Greg was 
going away. John’s interests were no 
longer threatened, and his jealousy of 
Caleb would subside. 

That was where they had ended last 
night. For the rest, she could sustain 
her role, uphold John’s self-respect, 
seem to be the woman he believed her 
to be. The structure of deceit would 
stand. And it was at least kinder to 
John than the discovery that it was fraud 
would have been. It had seemed reason- 
ably safe and secure—last night. 

But this afternoon John hadcome home 
wearier still but with some perspective 
restored and had opened up a new dan- 
ger. He must face the idea, he said, that 
Thatcher was right. Something much 
more mysterious than he had thought 
was going on. He had proved that he 
was incompetent to deal with it. The 
latent threat still existed and the time 
had come to act. He was going to call 
in the FBI. 

If he did, he would find out about 
Greg. He would find out about Natalie. 
And that would be the end of John Ga- 
briel.... And, the slow thought formed, 
Natalie Gabriel would go to jail. Which 
was fair enough. 

Could she get that paper back from 
Greg? Not with the United States gov- 
ernment closing in. 

So she entered on the climactic fear. 
Or so it seemed until a greater fear was 
unmasked. There were no endings, it 
appeared, any terror or anguish was just 
a prelude to one still worse. Long ago 
she had squandered her honesty, virtue, 
honor and _ self-respect— surely she 
should have been able to count on them 
to buy peace, or at least safety. No. 

Nevertheless, there might be a pre- 
carious way out. John had taken so 
deep a wound in his own judgment that 
he easily accepted hers. He had made 
so many errors that he was grateful for 
her assurance that she was saving him 
from another one. A talent for duplicity 
might now be turned to her own interest. 
. . . She had only to argue that Caleb 
was as badly confused as John. “Only, 
a friend of his has died and that has 
made him frantic.” Absurd, but when 
she said it, John didn’t see the absurdity. 
“The simplest explanation is some quar- 
rel inside the labor union. With Hen- 
dricks dead, that must be over now.” 
Grotesque to her, knowing what she 
knew, but not grotesque to John Gabriel, 
on her assurance. “Wait and see—noth- 
ing important can happen now.” Silly, 
in the light of the facts he didn’t know, 
but he trusted her. ‘““The most mysteri- 
ous things can turn out to be simple— 
let’s not exaggerate them.” No, let one 
of us hoodwink the other most affection- 
ately. 

Always the thought was running, 
could she get that paper back? No. The 
price of honor could no more be recov- 
ered than honor itself. All she could do 
was to push dishonor as far as it would 


go. 


HE said abruptly, “I’m wrong and you 

must not consult me. Don’t ask me 
to decide anything or help you decide. 
Do what will be best for you.” 

He said, with a sudden burst of self- 
contempt, “If I hadn’t been blinded by 
my own asininity, I would never have 
paid any attention to anyone but you!” 

That seemed to mean a momentary 
release from the pressing danger, but it 
was the first hint of a greater one. John 
began to move around the room, talk- 
ing, pressure steadily rising in his voice 
and in the movements of his hands. 
“One thing has been flung in my face all 
these weeks but I was too blind to see 
it. No matter what happened or how I 
felt, when I came back to this house, 


you made everything right fc at 
business might be threatene gy. | 
dred dangers might exist, rg , 
might be flouting me. . . . bs 
I came in the door—and thereyy 
You’d smile—and trouble y 
appear. You’d touch my | 
everything was all right. Why 
manded wrathfully, “why was 
to understand?” 
The greater fear was comp 
masked. Discovery and ruij 
for very little, after all—for 
had revealed that the man st 
ceived and betrayed was in 
her. And the same instant ha 
that she was in love with the 
had betrayed. How could 70 
love that rested on dishonor? 
not tolerate it—it was trage 
dignity, it was disaster. 
She had said, “John!” and 
a desperately pleading hand. 
on: “You’re kind. You're 
You’re warm—there’s war 
a man can warm his soul wi 
being chilled by a contemp 
After being frozen by his 






























































HER hand groped for the tab 
standing beside. She sat 
covered her face. That was i 
but fatally wrong, for he 
wide room and touched her | 
shoulder, her cheek. “Wha 
with that?” he demanded. “If i’ 
hell to bring me to my ser 
should you cry when I get there 

She got out of the chair 
from him. “John, we cans f 
thing but this. There’s one f 
must do. You’re—oh, wrong. © 
worst mistake of all. Don’t- 
God’s sake, don’t be victimize 
other woman.” 

“Be quiet!” She couldn’t 
gaze from him, and what she’ 
something John Gabriel had n 
before. Not even in that ter 
derness at midnight had she t 
him, not even when she wok 
faint in his arms. She was se 
now. An exultant thought soa 
shock and fear: he never look 
Shaler like this! She was not a 
lost if she could keep him fro). 
ing her, but if he so much ¢ 
finger on her again—‘You te 
do what would be best for me 
most shouted. He had picked u 
unregarded, and was bending tl 
back. A wrinkle ran along the 
and she said, “Oh, don’t!” He | 
book away and glared at her. 7) 
softened. “What would be best! 
I'd like to take you somewhei| 
where there was quiet music é! 
food and no violence and no 
I’d like to sit somewhere with 
hear your voice. I’d like to w 
light on your cheeks and your. 
see how lovely you are. Tc 
what only a fool would have } 
realize from the beginning of’ 

It was not only fear that was 
ing in her heart. She moane 
John, no!” But her knees 
strength in them. She had thoug 
enough about destruction. It wi 
upon her in another moment, 
ment which she could not put o} 
she did not want to put off. | 

He said, with intense derisior 
now I’m a fool. . . . There you : 
I say what would be best for m 
be to take you to dinner! TI 
even what I want. This is what 

There was no strength in he 
and strength was altogether go! 
her purpose. So John Gabr) 
brother of the husband she ! 
trayed, John Gabriel whom she 
trayed, who did not know that} 
you desired could betray you, Vv) 
fool enough to desire her—John }) 
had her in his arms. He kissed | 
the unalloyed horror of that n) 




































Jwas clearer than that, faithless 
| pt, she desired that kiss and 
i it as she had never answered 
is kiss before. She was pliant, 
jd desirous in his arms and his 
Jno greater hunger than her own. 
}; destruction. 

4irew apart. John found enough 
lsay, “That’s what I want. The 
x of it.’ Her hands went to 
ks and the dammed-up realiza- 
lan to break free. .. . And that 
th moment when thunder crashed, 
yagenent window swung in a risen 
tw ail floods of rain shut off the out- 
Vi) weld. 

7 storm broke through enchant- 
‘They rushed to the window, 
it by main force, stood looking 
‘haos of thrashing branches and 
tal rain. Rapid flashes of light- 
tt the gloom and thunder was 
ious... . It had broken the en- 
lent, and that would be forever. 
e knew, it had brought her only 
pntary reprieve. John would not 
tted by the storm much longer. 
ild turn away from the window, 
her. When he did, she must 
hat to do. 

almost as bad as the hurricane,” 
aid. 

e was no hope that it would be 
There was no hope that she 
Wind any solution as easy as dying. 


ASHBURN sat out the storm 
a garage. He started home as 
s the gale blew out, and got there 
@ the rain stopped. A number of 
sand many branches were down 
ithe highway, and one had fallen at 
ile in his drive, partly blocking it. 
would not do, and he shouted for 
shwaite to remove it. Smurthwaite 
ired in the dripping doorway of the 
|. Greg yelled at him to take an 
wn the drive, and went into the 


| 
lEric turned from a rear window. 
swine was gone from here for two 


| 
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hours, getting the damned dog and bury- 
ing it,” he said. 

“So?” Greg said contemptuously. 
“Then what?” 

“Then did we not order him to watch 
this house? If someone had come, 
where would I have been?” 

“In the attic. Under a bed. Behind 
the coal. In a closet. You would cer- 
tainly have saved your skin.” 

The gross face broke up in what 
passed as merriment. “My little Sieg- 
fried! You would still double-cross me 
if you could find a way.” He came close 
to Greg who, though a tall man, never- 
theless felt dwarfed by his unwieldy 
bulk. He tapped Greg’s shoulder, and 
his face was repulsive with satisfaction. 
“There is no way. You can save your- 
self only by saving me. God has made 
us comrades, and we must serve God 
together.” The heavy head went back, 
and the vast mouth opened for hoarse 
laughter. 

“And I must do your thinking for 
you.” Greg looked with supreme con- 
tempt at the blunderer who had en- 
dangered everything, feeling for the 
thousandth time that the cause was 
hopeless if it had to rely on bruisers. 
Scorn whipped into his voice: ““You have 
the intelligence of a gunman! You area 
thug—and thuggery has done for us. 
You are stupid, an inept, blundering 
fool. Everything you have done has re- 
coiled on you. I would not mind that 
—nothing would please me more than 
to see you in an American jail. But you 
are cowardly as well as stupid and that 
has ended in your putting an end to 
work that was valuable till you came 
along. When you appealed to me for 
help, you made me risk exposure. Now 
you have made exposure certain. I am 
finished here. I do not forget that. It 
will not be forgotten—up above.” 

“My friend,” Sir Eric said—Bram- 
well, Hedger, Heinemann, what other 
names? “It is a great mistake to have 
a temper. It is bad to be so soft as you. 
It is much worse to get angry. I will 
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MAKE YOUR PLEASURE 


louble-Kich 


THIS SUMMER! 


THE Louble-Rich eourson 


Up to the mountains or down to the shore 


—wherever you take your fun it will be 
richer with Kentucky’s fine ‘‘Double-Rich’’ 
whiskey! Cream of Kentucky is the world’s 


largest-selling straight Bourbon = 
= 


whiskey because it gives more plea- 







sure to more people. Enjoy Paget S 





HERE'S HOW TO MAKE 


a DoubleRich” sree 


~ In bowl, crush fresh mintcov- 
ered with powdered sugar 
and just enough water to 
melt it. Half-fill glass with 
shaved ice. Add mint; then 
fill with ice. Pour Cream of 
Kentucky, to top. Stir till 
frosted. Garnish with mint, 
sprinkle with sugar. Serve! 















90 proof. Copr. 1940, Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y C. 
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WILL WE PUT IN /PENNSYLVAN/A MOTOR OIL 
OF COURSE/ 


e « e Cartoon detective, Dan Dunn, flies his own plane many 
thousands of miles every year. And for safe lubrication 
he uses Sinclair Pennsylvania Motor Oil, aS does... 





e e e American Airlines, Inc., the country's largest air 
transport company. In fact, more than 1/4 of all the oil 
used by airliners in the U. S. is Sinclair Pennsylvania. 
THe Tae wee 


i 


™ Copyrighted 1940 by Sinclair Refining Company (Inc.) 


e « » the same quality Sinclair Pennsylvania Motor Oil sold 
by your nearby Sinclair Dealer. Try Sinclair Pennsylvania 
or Sinclair Opaline Motor Oil in your car. You'll find 
they last so long they save you money. 
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break your neck if you lose your temper 
in a tight place. But I cannot watch you 
all the time. I dare say you have let 
fly in front of someone. Your neighbor, 
maybe, or the exciting blonde—” 

“At least I was not reckless enough to 
strike a servant in her presence.” 

Hedger grinned. “But you have se- 
duced her. One might count on her to 
forgive all.” 

He longed to sink a fist in that leer- 
ing face, but Hedger was right in say- 
ing that he must keep his temper. “You 
came to me with a plea for help—” 

“And orders, do not forget.”’ 

Greg shrugged. “Orders to keep you 
informed what the mills were making 
—not to defend you from your own ter- 
rors. No man was ever scared worse or 
faster than you. I should think that the 
fastidious corps of saboteurs would in- 
sist on a minimum of guts. But one 
glimpse of a labor agitator and yellow 
came sweating from your pores.” His 
resentment gathered. “I should have 
|thrown you out—turned you over to 
|the police—flung you into Hendricks’ 
hands. You have destroyed the work 
of years—at the most vital time. It is 
over—it can never be repaired.” 

Hedger also was shouting: “And if 
you had iet me do it as I meant, your 
precious job would be safe. There would 
have been no trouble if I had waylaid 
Hendricks with a club an hour after I 
first saw him. But no, we must be secret 
at any cost! It is your precious secrecy 
that has done for us, my friend. That 
and your childish fear of Americans. 
All must be done through someone else 
or the police would collar us! We must 
not show our hand! We must use the 
Gabriel ass—we must use so many peo- 
ple and so many things that would en- 
able us to keep happy and hidden!” 

“At least I have kept us out of jail— 
so far. You know nothing, you learn 
nothing. Do you not know that the 
greatest fool is the one who believes his 
opponents are fools? The Americans are 
are not fools—and there is an excellent 
chance that we will both be laid by our 
heels by tomorrow. Unless I prevent it.” 

“What have the fools found out?” 
Hedger growled. “Nothing! And you 
have not been so brilliant. Your pretty 
plan of getting Hendricks sent to jail for 
us—was he sent to jail? Your clever 
device for getting the other one sent to 
jail—he is not in jail, and only the fact 
that he is a sublime fool has kept him 
from realizing I am in this house. Those 
were your ideas. Fortunately, the Amer- 
icans proved to be fools.” 








| AM not responsible for accidents—” 
“So you say. But it came to killing 
Hendricks after all—” 

“It would not have come to killing 
him if you had the intelligence of a 
field mouse—if you could have kept 
yourself from being seen. That is what 
has ruined us! Up to then we were safe, 
we could have tried again, you could 
have gone elsewhere and bungled other 
jobs, and your betters would be free to 
go on working for your fatherland. You 
|could not even conceal yourself from 
the man who terrified you! No! You 
even led him right to this house— 
the one place where there was refuge 
for you, the place where far more im- 
portant work than yours was securely 
concealed. You let him see you—and 
since he was no fool he followed you 
here. I should have shot you both that 
night.” 

“It is good odds,” Hedger said, “that 
I will have to shoot you before I am 
done.” 

“We are quarreling,” Greg said slowly, 
“on the edge of an abyss it is good odds 
we will not get across. We had better 
suspend our private pleasures.” 

Smurthwaite’s voice floated in: “Miss 
Shaler’s car is going down the lane.” 
Greg cautiously looked out. The rain 
had stopped, the west was clearing, and 








Hope’s yellow coupé was <a” 
through mud toward Thatcher | 
“Is Thatcher home?” he called. 
waite said, “He has not come 
afternoon.” 

Greg turned back to his rep 
“It will be much more comfo 
they do not meet again. I will 
try.” He fixed his eyes on | 
swinish eyes. “Have you brains 
to realize we are in deadly p 
may be already lost? If we 
taken tonight, then we must ge 
night—we two at least. And 
now nothing left for us but”—t 
tightened with contempt—“yeo 
ods. If fate had sent me anytl 
a fool to work with, there wou 
been no danger and no need tot 
chance at all. Now everything h; 
us but one thing. We have j 
chance.” 

“Yes,” Hedger said with sati 
“we can finish it now.” 



























































ee Greg said coldly, “leay 
lisport with another crime t 
quite certainly be traced to us. 
you think you can do anything 
in America with impunity? 
you going from here? Where 
for you to go? Do you believe 
not be traced?” 
“Bah! Already your brillian 
have called it a drowning and fc 
it. Who is there to think otherw) 
“For one, it took Thatch 
twenty-four hours to find out. © 
excellent thing for us both that 
cided to consult me. But it is 
cause he has spotted you that he 
be—taken care of. There is j 
thing,” Greg said calmly, “that 
me from letting him find you ai 
ing you off my hands. He would 
very soon, though he does not 
—our great good fortune is tt 
county families are more compe 
sport than at deduction. But he 
find you and relieve me of all1 
sibility for you. But he would als 
how to make a deduction. It 
proved that he saw me, or my b 
“So!” Hedger said. “The gi 
you?” 
“Not in words. But she made: 
even last night when she hurri 
away. And it was quite clear 
From the first, I have not seen ho 
could have helped it. I all but rai 
down when they were swimming 
too was your fault!” He let his 
leap up. “An accident born of yo 
ror of being choked by a man who 
have choked you long before. Soa 
less agreeable young man, easily 
a battalion of you, must pay for i! 
“If you had knocked him on thi 
when you had him here last nig 
could be already gone.” 
“Would we take the girl with u 
do you suppose that a mass d 
would be treated by the police 4 
the opening of the resort season 
Smurthwaite came to the doo 
stood at attention. “I have discc 
that the telephone wire is down | 
where. At least, the instrument is ¢ 
“That may be no disadvantage.” 
went to the window again. The ¢ 
were blowing out to sea, the sky’ 
smooth green, the trees were drij} 
“The bay will be quiet again by ¢ 
he said. Hope’s car was coming 
and he stood away from the wii 
“She does not know where he is ¢ 
would not have come looking for 
He hardened to the last expedie 
few hours more and—and at any 
the morass that Wallisport had be 
would be behind him. He had no }} 
tion whatever about the job thal 
mained to be done—except an end) 
anger at Hedger, whose stupidity 
made it necessary. And his ang) 
Hedger was too costly to be indt): 
The rest was as impersonal as 2 }) 
lem in mathematics. It was nece) 


























way out, and there was an ob- 
d the obstacle had to be re- 
t was too bad about Thatcher, 
man whom Greg even liked. 
bborn and implacable young 
‘% would follow Heinemann to 
d of the earth, for Heinemann 
id his friend. He would stop at 
and no barrier. He would kill 
‘evho was associated with Heine- 
ind by now he knew that Greg 


The 
he 
NOt 


| . 
‘ned to Hedger: “Get back into 
and stay there till dark.” To 
aite: “Even so, nobody is to be 
lin the house, or even past the 
let there be no lights anywhere 
se is to look dark and deserted. 
ur eye on Thatcher’s place. If 
atch up with him, he will prob- 
) back sometime before dinner. 
\im. You will get the boat after 
back.” He let his lips make a 
‘This time, you had better not 
Gorham for the car.” 
oked at his watch. “Four-thirty. 
be very pleasant for us all if I 
m before his lady friend does. 
he is on the verge of a deduc- 
is sure to make before long. If 
find him, I also will be back by 
she finds him—well, it may be 
ce who will arrive. .. . And if 
ts before I do, well,” he said 
‘i “I sincerely hope you both un- 
Wid that he must not be allowed 
® out again any farther than this 


AS deep twilight when Caleb got 
Ge. Small branches littered his 
ind he stumbled over some bricks 
| drive that had probably been 
from a chimney. A disorderly 
jould once have demanded his at- 
h before anything else, but that 
Ing ago. 
hing into the house, he suddenly 
d that he was ravenous. He had 
nothing since breakfast. And with 
hunger, a sharp rebellion roused 
h. He might be taking Hope to 
'! That, he thought, would be in a 
' world than his world would ever 
ain. But need it be? Was there 
pason why he should not forcibly 


verything away from him for one 
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This Vermont Farmer's Wife 


evening and give himself the delight of 
a last few hours untouched by any- 
thing? Why not take her to dinner? 
Find some quiet place beside the water, 
or drive to Boston where there would 
be music. One such evening, even, as 
they and Bert had had in any dingy 
diner. He would watch the subtleties 
in her eyes change and deepen. He 
could .%. 

He went to the telephone. But he 
wasn’t going to take Hope to dinner, 
for the storm seemed to have fetched a 
wire. 

Just as well. And that kind of impulse 
must not be allowed to master him 
again. It was the kind of impulse that 
he must root out at all costs. 

He set water heating for coffee, got 
out eggs and bacon, bread, butter, stood 
looking with intense repugnance at the 
cans on his shelves. If he had been 
dining with Hope! 

Something creaked somewhere, and 
Caleb’s nerves clanged. The impact of 
that instantaneous fear was, once it had 
abated, probably more alarming than 
the fear itself. He had had no idea that 
he had got so jumpy. He had supposed 
that he was in excellent shape, ready 
for anything, completely in control. 
This suggested that he was far other- 
wise. 

There was something to be learned 
from that. He went to the cabinet in his 
bedroom and got out his automatic. He 
would feel better with that in his pocket, 
probably. It would have been good 
sense to arm himself long ayo. He tried 
the action, glanced down the barrel, got 
out a package of cartridges and began 
to fill the clip. 

He was interrupted by steps on the 
front porch and a knock at the door. He 
went out and there was Smurthwaite. 
“Mr. Ashburn told me to bring you a 
note, sir,”’ Smurthwaite said. 

Caleb carried it in to a desk lamp. 
The two lines said, “I think I’ve located 
the girl in the bathing suit. Come and 
talk it over.” 

The coffee was beginning to give off 
an aroma that made him wet his lips. 
But he wasn’t going to eat for a while. 
“Okay, Smurthwaite,” Caleb said, “Ill 
go back with you.” 

(To be continued next week) 








“This campaign has made a nervous wreck out of the senator” 
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Knew A Thing Or Iwo About Soup! 


This ‘‘Receipt’’ Is Typical Of Those 
Used In American Homes Years Ago 


Mrs. Raeburn’s Chicken Soup. The day be- 
fore you want the soup, dress a well- 
fattened hen and put it in a kettle 
with cold water, a bunch of sweet 
herbs and some peppercorns if you 
have them. Set the pot on the back of 
the stove so it may cook slowly as pos- 
sible—upwards of 3 hrs. Skim several 
times. When meat is tender and slips 
from the bones, take it out and cut it 
up. Cool soup in an earthen bowl and 
put back chicken. Next day place on 
stove again. Add a small onion (size 
of walnut), some sticks of celery, a tea- 
cupful of rice washed in three 
waters. Season and salt to suit 
your taste. Just before serving, 
thicken the soup withthe yellows 
of 2 or 3 new-laid eggs. Throw 
in a little chopped parsley. 
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Now Heinz Recreates This Famous Country- 
Style Soup With Tender Chicken And Fluffy 
Rice In A Rich Savory Broth 


- When Heinz chefs make soup, they 
follow, step-by-step, old-time home meth- 
ods and prized recipes—passed along 


from neighbor to neighbor—from one 
generation of good cooks to the next. 
That’s why these soups taste homemade. 


OR SUCH a soup as Heinz Coun- 

try-style Chicken Soup—house- 
wives once began their prepara- 
tions the day before! But now it’s 
ready—waiting—in “57” tinsatgro- 
cers everywhere. Finished, perfect 
soup needing no additions—com- 
plete in every savory detail—even 
to the seasoning of sweet herbs, 
the egg yolk, fluffy rice, tender 
chicken. ... Heinz Soups cost less 
than like soups made at home. 





2. Today Heinz Country-style Chicken 
Soup, newest addition to Heinz 23 home- 
style favorites, is fast becoming one of 
America’s most popular ready-to-serve 
soups. Rich, savory, fragrant—a soup that 
makes a man eat like a boy again! 
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Occupation: Widow 


Continued from page 21 


“You Look Lovelier Every Day” 

























































Maria hurried to it, even as Carola said, houses. Kreitz now looked doy 
“T’ll answer.” Maria stopped and as if he were seeing some pai 
frowned and Carola took the telephone. unattractive subhuman sf 
A woman’s voice said, “This is Senta ‘“You’re just out of prison, nic; 
Mainescu. May I call on you?” Kreitz scowled. “Look here, 
Carola hesitated, then remembered don’t want any dirty tricks 
that Blaerchen had told her to see the understand? I’m responsible 
woman. She looked up and saw Maria You get yourself a job at once 
standing near by, listening to every have yourself.’ Then he 





word. “When would you like to come?” “Have you a cigarette?” 
“Tomorrow afternoon?” “T gave them up,” Karl said 
“Very well.” “Too expensive!” 


Carola sat down uneasily, reminded Kreitz hesitated, as if that de 
again of Blaerchen’s laughter when she reprimand for being an anti- 
had spoken with him in the morning. It mark, then went downstairs. 
was the laughter of someone pleased at Karl shrugged his shoulders, 
a dreadful practical joke. seen that type of Aryan ox an 

Pfennerstrasse is near Alexanderplatz, guards at Buchenwald. There we 
in the poorest part of Berlin. On it was important things to think of. 
a large seven-story apartment house, row might bring the answer toh 
with eight entries off a dirty courtyard. It came two days later, an ¢ 
The windows looking down on it were picture postcard saying, “Meet 
grayish. The vestibules and landings at noon today.” It was signed “R 
were crowded with boxes, trunks and The card gave no hint of wh 
possessions that the small apartments meeting would take place nor 
could not contain. On the dark stair- would be there. Karl underste 
ways people frequently stumbled over well the reason for secrecy in 
baby carriages. The air smelled of cab- he wished it were a little more: 
bages cooked some time ago or, attimes, standable. He turned the card o| 
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the damp vegetable odor of aroot cellar. saw an ordinary view of the st 
A sign at the entrance, Room for Rent, Frederick the Great nea; the | 
| giving an apartment number on the sixth Then, looking at the picture aga’ 
floor, attracted Karl. It was a detached was sure he understood. 
| single room. He took it. Just before noon, in icy sunl 
waited near the statue. 
7 ECAUSE he was out of a concentra- On the curb across the way 
é& tion camp he had to register with the watched the statue casually, an 
| 3 police; that was done. Now, perhaps, man who looked as if he had esea 
| U P at 3 h. they would shadow him to see what he a few minutes from his desk ¢ 
Ha se Cpso ent wit did in his first days of freedom and who routine of years. Karl waited att 
) A at z \ his friends were. Anyone who shadowed of the statue, studying it as if te 
|| 3 t R U | S rfa Stai Karl followed a man who, to all appesr one every eye. on “4 Tl 
tl = ances, was just wasting time, a man who elderly man left his place and cé 
0 emove £ y u ace Ins walked the streets aimlessly, never ward the statue. He was about | 
| 4 ! stopping to look penne windows, a mee ee whee asked quietly, “He| 
1 , who shivered in the bitter winter wind tric ollow me to a bus!” 
| 4| that Diseolor Teeth e as he returned to his room, his thin coat A few minutes later Karl sat 
| 3 wrapped tightly around him. him in the rear of an uncrowded © 
‘| A shadower would have noticed only “I am Hans Klauss.” The ia 
sah acs , one break in this routine: on the first was low. “How is our friend in 
| Official dental oy AL backed by 47,000 morning Karl mailed a letter. wald—Doctor Rorer?” 
I | dentists, declares Pepsodent to be Safe, Effec- Until an answer came Karl could do “As well as the guards perm 
|) 4) tive and Truthfully Advertised ... It removes poe oi re ae aan a a job Be dae 
Ht 4 F ° and earn a living but until his letter was auss nodde oughtfully. 
Hy Surf ace-Stains that make teeth look dull, dingy = answered he could not concentrate on did you get to know him?” 
| é job hunting. He still had forty marks “T stumbled out of line a ye 
ie F you want to see the true beauty of your teeth, remove left and that would last a week. The while the guards were running us 
i ugly surface-stains that. glue themselves to naturally answer to that letter would satisfy an an enclosure,” Karl explained, hi 
‘ sparkling surfaces. But if you want to be sure that you re- appetite deeper than hunger. voice steady. “One of the guards | 
| move Surface-Stains quickly, effectively, safely, switch to One letter did come to the hotel where me for falling.” He saw Klauss} 
H Pepsodent. he had stayed for two days before find- ‘Oh, I was fortunate! I have see 
ie Hentewhyl Only P d fall h q ing his room. It was from Carola, break- beaten to death for some such mi 
| isa lee Barta Med gas ois a oe partes pn tooth ing the luncheon engagement andsaying, After that I could do no more 
powders, contains Trium, known to dentists as Purified ee 9 “I do hope we meet soon.” Probably work and I was assigned to the 
, Alkyl] Sulfate. Irium is the Plus that enables Pepsodent to % 4 Blaerchen had told her about his prison mary. Doctor Rorer was there. B 
\| do a better job. And you can be sure of it! Because when PEPSODENT record. Karl had thought so often about been beaten around the head.” 
|; you see the Seal of Acceptance of the American Dental | her in Buchenwald. On dark and damp E; 
| Association on Pepsodent’s advertisements, it means that ‘_. nights in prison when a man could keep | Gp said quietly, “He was a 
| hi 47,000 dentists stand back of the opinion Pepsodent is Safe, | Tooth Powder from going mad by flight in imagination doctor. He saved thousands oO} 
| | Effective, Truthfully Advertised. That’s why you can trust i toa happy Ee ae eRe doers ee are ae He has a right 
aa : . jonquil-c ; . 
|| {5 ai hee eae: ee eyes, the cadence of her voice. Now Karl shook his head. “He is th 
a Switch to Pepsodent with Irium today. See how much they had met and she was a friend of hopeful man I met in prison ant 
1 | le brighter your teeth will look when Surface-Stains are gone. Blaerchen. That was natural; Blaer- kindest. When my back hurt, he 
1! i] chen and her husband had been friends. to save the grease that they gave} 
| i Karl knew that he and she were on op-_ our bread and he rubbed it on myt 
ae posite sides, without bridge or approach His voice was suddenly tender: “I 
\ | {A P epsod a ni Y PePSOOENT between them. To think in bitterness of never forget him.” 
iif ae) IRIUM such ee rege made 3 cab rege ee { eagles Bee se pba ee: ente 
b for greotur They coul e forever forgotten when us, then said, “I understand.” | 
| | Toot. P. ASTE “jouer an sn to his letter came. “He gave me your address ané| 
\ | In these days of waiting he talked to me how to write you.” 
only one person, a large fat-faced man “T’m glad he did.” Then Klauss 
who knocked at his door one evening. tated. “Is there something I can dif 
H “Herr Dietrich? I’m Hans Kreitz.”. He you?” oo 
p said it as if the name should be familiar. Karl understood the _hesité 
This Seal is Proof “I’m the house warden.” Without wait- Klauss might think that Karl w) 
| ia] ° ing for an invitation Kreitz came into provocateur, sent to act on some} 
;| PEPSODENT is the room. House wardens were petty forced out of Doctor Rorer. The d} 


Nazi officials, assigned to check on the had foreseen that. Now Karl lo} 
dwellers in one house or one block of carefully around the bus. No one 














































lowered his voice: ‘I would 
lp in your work.” That did 
iti Klauss’ look of hesitation. 


a ity I should say to you, ‘Aunt 
its it.” He smiled. “I do 


| nodded and looked relieved. 
d back. “It is hard to know 
trust!” He looked out to see 
»y were. “Let us go somewhere 


47 minutes later they came down 
along the Spree. It was clear 
| The weathered barges on the 
fer looked, 73 ever, as if they 
jys been there, as permanent as 
}partments behind them. Then 
led up a little street and into a 
a small bar in the basement of 
use. It smelled of cooking cab- 
gsour beer. A dozen tables were 
and no one paid attention to 
'men who took a table in the 


auss signaled to a waiter, Karl 
is face. He was older than Karl 
ized. His face had few wrinkles 
were deep ones. It showed his 
t it was not so much worn as 
id; everything about it implied 
}. His deep-set eyes were kindly 
erstanding. 

lauss ordered beer, Karl looked 
the low-ceilinged room. At ev- 
ile men were talking, but there 
oud sound of conversation; more 
, there was no laughter. 


D SS the way one man sat alone at 
ble. He toyed with a glass of beer 
m time to time he glanced at 
with a questioning look. It was 
of recognition yet the man made 
le to speak and Karl was uncer- 
nether or not to call Klauss’ at- 
} Then as the waiter 


He had waited until Klauss had 
1d him that Karl was not suspect. 
ery glad to meet you,” he said 
y. He was young. His was a 
ly pointed face, weighted with 
y glasses, the kind of face seen at 
ublic library, bent over the reading 
; until the last second before clos- 
e. 

ctor Rorer sent him to us,” Klauss 
ignificantly. 

Ire were two men who fought on 
other side! Karl felt that he was 
friends for the first time in years. 
Thy did they let you out of Buchen- 
?” Ranke asked. 

was injured slightly a little while 
and couldn’t do heavy work,” Karl 
uined. “And they’ve been filling up 
1enwald with prisoners so they let 
v of us go.” 

‘ou were lucky.” 

itl nodded. “One of the guards said, 
7 should we feed you? Get out and 
yourself—if you can!’” 

‘ou must let me lend you some 
ey until you find work,” Klauss said, 
Teminded of something. 

‘hank you. But more than 
ey—!” 

auss understood. As a matter of 
t he looked around the room cau- 
ly. Then, in a low voice, “You 
d if there was something you could 
We must be honest. At this stage 
l€ war any underground movement 
t go slowly. The German people 
»not yet had enough of the priva- 
} of war.” 
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Ranke interrupted impatiently, ‘The 
army—” 

“With Hitler leading to one victory 
after another, the army will start no 
revolt,” Klauss said. “If Germany is 
defeated, there will be a popular revolt 
and the army may take that over. If 
Germany wins—” 

“Won’t that end underground work?” 
Karl asked. 

“On the contrary,’ Klauss said con- 
fidently. “The Nazis will never agree on 
a division of spoils. Never! If they 
should win, what do they get? Bank- 
ruptcy in all Europe and a chase for 
spoils. More than ever, that will be our 
opportunity.” 

“We should do something definite, 
now,” Ranke said sharply. 

“My son-in-law and I do not always 
agree,’ Klauss smiled. He seemed rest- 
less. “Let’s go outdoors.” On the street 
Klauss said apologetically, “I can carry 
on a conversation indoors just so long.” 

Karl understood. It was safest to as- 
sume that no place was really safe. As 
the three men swung into step, he won- 
dered how many thousand people in 
Germany at this moment were walking 
through cold streets with friends, to be 
able to say things without fear of listen- 
ing walls, lamps, telephone, radiators 
and picture frames. 

Klauss took up the conversation 
again: “Underground groups must avoid 
detection, they must keep their contacts 
with friends abroad, they must gather 
information here, they must keep con- 
tact with other underground groups of a 
dozen different persuasions and beliefs. 
But most important, they must hold on! 
Time is on our side. The Nazis are the 
best allies we have—the corruption, the 
cruelty, and the selfishness of those 
men!” 

They walked on in silence then, while 
Karl tried to fit himself into the situa- 
tion, ‘What can I do?” 

Klauss smiled at him as if he were 
an impatient schoolboy. “There is much 
to do, but I should say the important 
thing is to get a job for yourself.” 

“That does not seem important if I 
can help you.” 

As if following his own thoughts, 
Ranke interrupted: “It’s this doing ev- 
erything slowly that wrecks men’s 
nerves.” 

“Yes, Franz,” Klauss said as if to 
quiet him. Then, to Karl: “Do you 
know any person here with connections 
who could help you find work?” 


’ 


“7 KNOW Blaerchen in the Foreign Of- 
fice,” Karl said. ‘‘But I should prefer 
not to ask him for anything.” 

“Blaerchen!”’ Ranke snorted. 
like him should be destroyed.” 

Klauss smiled gently. “One man does 
not make asystem. The system is what 
we must aim at, the system on which 
Blaerchen and his friends fatten. That 
has been one weakness of our under- 
ground work. We have aimed too much 
at one man, at Hitler.” 

“Hitler, Himmler, Goebbels, Blaer- 
chen,” Ranke broke in. “What differ- 
ence? If we could only do something 
at once!” Ranke had the amazing qual- 
ity of a man who is always talking to 
himself. It was in the aimless gestur- 
ing of his hands, in his glance which was 
never fixed anywhere, in his colorless 
tone of voice. 

“Blaerchen is one of the group that 
Ribbentrop brought into the Foreign 
Office.” Klauss said. ‘Naturally, the 
old Foreign Office men hate them. 
Blaerchen helped to set up the so-called 
Ribbentrop Bureau, a very active 
espionage group.” 

“Why, with the Gestapo—?” Karl 
asked. 

“This is espionage chiefly for Ribben- 
trop’s benefit,’ Ranke explained. “The 
most important fight in Germany today 
is the fight of Ribbentrop against Goer- 
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| 
ing and Himmler. Remember, Herr someone had to take risks, or Blaerchen errand and going suspicious 
Ribbentrop was left out of Hitler’s plans and his kind would be forever safe. He left the house. 
for his successors. Hitler named Goer- answered, “Tell me the details.” Mlle. Mainescu came on tir 
ing, then Hess, and Hitler won't last Ten minutes later Karl left Klauss are so good to let me come,”) 
forever. Ribbentrop does not approve and walked briskly, no longer aimless. ‘Berlin is no place for a lonel 


ets! 
igi} 
go 
po 


1 

of that order.” : The first thing was to find a public tele- nicht wahr?” She looked g 4 

“That explains a story I heard in phone booth and he saw none near by. room. “You have a nice apart si 
Buchenwald,” Karl said. “Someone It was a crisp January afternoon, clear That was a little too casuz be 


there said that Ribbentrop had caught and fresh, fresh as the air at Buchen- was sure that the woman 
one of Goering’s men opening his files wald never was. He passed a cellar to talk about apartments. 





























































and had him arrested. Goering de- saloon. There would be a public tele- “They’re so hard to find,” th 
manded his freedom. Ribbentrop told phone here. He hesitated before enter- added. “Nothing is very eas 
him, ‘First, send back the two of mine ing, as if this were the decisive step. day. Berlin changed while 
you caught last week!’ ” In the saloon a middle-aged woman away.” 
No one smiled. stood behind the bar. All the tables 
“Blaerchen and several others have were empty. “Have you a telephone?” AROLA was sure that thi 
been the leaders of the Ribbentrop Karl asked pleasantly. indirect approach to some s' 
Bureau,” Klauss added. ‘‘We’ve had The woman gestured to one in the carefully planned as the first / 
information about many of his agents.” corner. utes of a play. In the next twe 
“Many of them are women,” Ranke Karl had memorized a number and _ utes the woman touched on nig 
said. “I met one once, a Rumanian knew what he had to say. He asked the singing, the opera, and a perfor) 
named Mainescu.” operator for a number, hoping that this the Brahms Requiem, which | 
For just a second Karl thought of call was not going toa man in uniform, just heard. 
Carola. She, too, was a friend of seated at a desk in the Gestapo office. She even turned to the subje 
Blaerchen but, after all, that was her A man answered, “Hello!” tion cards, as a housewife i 
choice. There were more important As he had been instructed, Karl asked, would do. “It makes life diffice’ 
é things to think about. “Are there any plays worth seeing in suppose we should not comple 
Me's The three men reached Potsdamer- town?” wahr? But I have heard tha 
You are never very far from a can of platz, and Ranke said, “I must leave you The voice at the other end said know important people you 
Gan RITE eOullenuditin most bathe here.” quietly, “There is Manon Lescaut atthe around many restrictions. 
rooms for cleaning toilets. So don’t “My son-in-law is on one of the news-_ Volks Oper.” friend, Rolf Blaerchen, could hay” 
PTTL ORIIC On din fonTonninceaidibodl: papers,’ Klauss explained. “Very well. When would you like to Carola would not let herself b 
Keep it cleaned out. Use Sani-Flush “My work used to be called journal- go?” by surprise at that name. “I 
twice a Vea de directions) Div han. ism,” Ranke said. ‘Today there is an- “How about tomorrow night?” so,” she said colorlessly. | 
It cannot injure motor or fittings. other and uglier RS for it.” ; 
It removes ae scale, sediment ne Then Ranke said goodby and turned 
sludge. Your car runs cooler. Power up the street. 


“Tf you’d like to walk a little more—!” —————— 
Klauss said. 

“T’ll be glad to.” 

They continued down Potsdamer- 
strasse. 

“By the way,” Klauss said, “in the 
future any contacts between us will have PATENTS 
to be through my son-in-law. You must 
never come to my house. You can tele- 
phone but always say Cousin Karl is 
arriving. I’ll understand and arrange a 
meeting for you and Ranke.” | 


is saved. You may save on expensive 
repair bills due to overheating. Clean 
out the radiator yourself for 10e (25¢ 
for the largest truck or tractor). Or 
ask your service station to do the job 
for you. Insist on Sani-Flush. Sold 
by grocery, drug, hardware, and 5-and- 
10c stores. 10¢ and 25¢ sizes. The 
Hygienic Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 472 





Karl nodded. He was disappointed 


























CAUSTIC that Klauss had not offered him definite 
f CLEANS OUT RADIATORS work. He had waited long for a chance a ee 
4 to do something. Hesitantly, he asked, ===. LiL = 
‘| “Isn't there anything I can do for you?” pene | 
4 | ee smiled warmly. “You are 
very eager, Herr Dietrich. Why?” Vi“ Be as 
1| “The police took me from the stage —— 
el of the Krokodil one night,” Karl ex- pee 
l plained, “and charged me with making <p 
} anti-Nazi remarks. I was only echoing = 4 
| i| what men in the street were saying and ages 
| | without their malice. That’s why I’m “What does yours do?” PAUL MC 
| eager to help you, to do anything.” 
i “T understand,” Klauss said pater- 
j nally. He looked at Karl, then said “Tomorrow night will be convenient.” “I should think he’d be on youl 
' Now you Can really SEE slowly, “I can offer you a specific job That was all the conversation neces- step eager to help, after all you 
‘ at once but it is dangerous. I can only sary. Karl left the barroom hurriedly band and you did for him.” Agai 
} 9 . | tell you what it is and leave the decision before anyone could possibly trace the same aimless sort of remark. 
what you re getting ! about doing it up to you.” He smiled number. “He hasn’t been,” Carola saic 
I) i No squinting at a tiny image, no guesswork, no doubt! warmly. “If you refuse, I shall under- While Carola waited for Senta Mai- that an ans WAS expected. ‘Ty 
1) 3 You SEE your scene larye and clear—and snap exactly stand.” nescu to come, the echo of Blaerchen’s him once quite casually.” 
|] what you want. You'll yet a new thrill from this easy “What is it?” Karl asked quietly. laughter over the telephone stayed with Senta rambled on. “Of course, , 
I way of making grand pictures: Klauss did not answer directly. “I her. This, she was sure, would be more politics now,’ she went on fé 
13 BRILLIANT View, \ should tell you first, frankly, that my than a polite social call. She spent a “That takes him far from the ente 
iF SHOWS THE Scey "og, yer son-in-law offered himself yesterday long time at her mirror, combing her ment world.” 
MW AND PERFECT( cu 46g ae but I would not permit it. It meeds a long hair smooth and smoother, as if “I suppose so.” 
hi AR, cooler, less excitable man.” every detail of the impression she would The woman came forward in hei 
ls 2% x 2% ao \ “What do you want me to do?” make was important. as if to tell an important secret: 
K Pictures. ‘ 7 4 ; “One of our friends told me of a per- : in Berlin have changed! You'll fin 
| Uses Eastman / son in the Foreign Office who is willing 2 presence of Maria was a problem out. Politics and the war are al 
i pire i to work with us,” Klauss said. “I have for the first time. Whatever was said matter.’ She pouted, “They don’t 
‘ Sls arorpihess iy <4 no guarantee that he is sincere. For all in the living room could be heard clearly notice an attempt at a new hat, th 
q with 12 months ine I know, it might be a Gestapo trap.” in the kitchen. God knows, anything like that is 
is guarantee. ii] be! “And if he is sincere?” Shortly before four, Carola said to to get.” 
le $ 98 &s “It would be a valuable contact. We her, “Will you please do some shopping The woman had no reason to: 
| ee) A have friends in government ministries for me?” plain. She was well dressed. 
but it has been difficult for us to get in- “Certainly, Fraulein. Now?” “Of course, I can’t blame the: 
formation from the Foreign Office. It “Yes.” She had a blouse in her hand. being absorbed in politics,” Senta’ 
may mean walking directly into the ‘Would you try to find some of this tinued, “considering the prizes.” 
; hands of the police.” same material?” “T know little about politics he 
f Karl nodded. ‘““You want me to meet Maria shook her head vigorously. anywhere,” Carola said. i 
f the man?” “There’s no material like that anywhere “You don’t need to know about) 
d “If you wish.” in Berlin. If there was they would not tics,” Senta laughed. “Men pref) 
3] Karl thought of the years in Buchen- sell it without a ration card.” talk to us about other things! But } 


wald, the odor of the cells, the cries in “Please do as I say!” Carola exploded. they’re by themselves they talk no} 
UTILITY MFG. CO., INC., 40 W. 25 ST., NEW YORK the night, the shuffle of lamed feet. But With the air of one going on a fool’s 





but politics. That’s all that inte) 








































“Ech one is ambitious, of course. 
‘40 ermany, government promo- 
‘(yes custom-bound. A man knew 
oral he ould expect every year until 
ré Today an ambitious man has 


t minutes this conversation 
‘4 almost a jecncivene and Car- 


ae hatter of a talkative woman. 
'pkes a woman’s part difficult, 
ms. An ambitious man is eager 
possible help and he may en- 
fiends.” 


that man’s enemies will ap- 
ner and be glad’’—she smiled 
, with emphasis—“‘be very glad 
ner aid them!” 


was not a suspicious word in 
“@>mark but the way she said it 
arola sure that she was fitting it 
i one certain case. 

) woman has a career in politics” 
} the emphasis—“if she wishes 


any questions that Carola might 
ask would be cheerfully an- 
| she was sure! 


44 home before she was expected. 
fingly quick the Rumanian 
4 was on her feet. 

ia!” 


1 from the burning part of the 
/ But that was half a mile away. 
prkness partially hid hundreds of 
I>rms lying on the ground in front 
bog shed where the wounded were 

trought. 
icked my way among them and 
into the shed. Three nurses and 
floctor were there. There were 
’-four men there and three civilian 
in. The three nurses were examin- 


jpunds and putting disinfectants on 


were very wonderful. They gave 
patience and kindness and skill in 
ame abundance to a dull-witted 


ed for a breath and she told me 
dly that she and the other two were 
this city; had been born in it and 
earned nursing in it and would die 
I was getting a warm, friendly 
ng for this city. This, after all, is 
story of the city and I mention the 
ded and the hospital merely as in- 
S connected with the death of the 
os perhaps of why it was 


€ night was alive with little noises 
€ sound of the ambulances coming 
he whispers of the stretcher bearers, 
“Easy boy, you'll be all right,” of 
American ambulance drivers. Now 
then they would have to wait for a 
_and I would have a smoke with 
¥ Morgan, whom his pals called Man 
intain Dean because of his black 
d, and with the ridiculously youth- 
ooking Jon Thorenson, with Carl 
sley and Dave Stetson and the others. 
ster Muir, in. charge of the drivers, 
everywhere giving directions. “The 
1 is about full,” Montgomery said 


mily. “This’ll be our last load. These’ 


‘devils will have to stay here.” 
went down to the station with their 
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“Fraulein Mainescu! I—thank you— 
I’m well.” Maria stammered. 

Carola looked confused. 

Then she heard Mainescu say coldly, 
“So you have only seen Herr Blaerchen 
casually! What a careful choice of 
words!” 

“T beg your pardon?” 
“J presume you found Maria at an 


employment bureau, nicht wahr?” She | 


turned at the door and her coolness was 
gone. Now she was hot angry. “In the 
days when I knew Rolf Blaerchen and 
was engaged to him, Maria was my 
maid, too. And when you report this 
conversation to him tell him for me I do 
not fear him any longer. Tell him I am 
going to marry a man from an old fam- 
ily whom he will not dare to harm!” 

The closing door jarred the apart- 
ment. 

“Maria!” Carola was able to control 
herself. “I want you to say nothing 
about this to anyone.” The point of 
Mainescu’s conversation was clear. She 
could find employment working for 
Blaerchen’s enemies! Certainly, Mai- 
nescu worked for them. “I myself will 
speak to Herr Blaerchen.” 

Maria was staring at the living-room 
wall. She looked helpless, ready to cry. 
Her red, chapped hands were fumbling 
with her shoddy coat. 

“Now that we understand each other, 
bring me come coffee!” Then Carola’s 
nerves snapped: “Hurry! Hurry up!” 

Maria waddled toward the kitchen. 
Carola watched her go, suddenly real- 
izing what that walk recalled. It was the 
waddle of a person with a ring of keys 
hitting at her belt, the waddle of a jailer. 

(To be continued next week) 


The Wounded Don’t Cry 


Continued from page 9 


last load. The long train stood there 
patiently and perhaps two hundred 
wounded lay on the platform waiting 
their turn. But there was only room 
now for the badly hurt. It was very 
quiet at the station. We unloaded three 
of our four wounded into a car. 

“No more room,” the man in the car 
said tersely. 

“We'll find room,” James said. 

I walked through the cars with him. 
Each one was filled. The wounded lay 
on stretchers three high and then they 
lay on the floor. There wasn’t an inch 
of room left on the train. We had to 
bring one lone casualty back to the hos- 
pital. We sat there in front and James 
said, “I haven’t nerve enough to tell 
him.” 

The Bombers Strike 


He and Montgomery looked at me but 
I looked away. Montgomery lit a ciga- 
rette, took a deep breath and got out of 
the car. He helped the stretcher bear- 
ers take the boy out. He put his ciga- 
rette between the boy’s lips and he said, 
“There’s another train in a few hours, 
kid. Don’t worry.” 

We drove back to the camp the boys 
had made under a large shed that had 
recently sheltered horses. The night was 
just beginning to get tired of it all and 
there was a glimmer of gray in the east. 
We sat under the shed on straw and 
smoked and had a drink of whisky and 
muddy water, and it was good. Some of 
the boys flopped down on the straw and 
went right to sleep. I wished we could 
have taken the stretchers out of the am- 
bulances and slept on them but the 
stretchers were full of rather horrible 
reminders of the many wounded who 
had lain in them today and even at the 
front it is silly not to consider infection. 
Who wants to get killed by a bug? 

I had been at or near the front with 
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| were somewhere else. 











the French army for some time and it 
was exciting to be with these Americans. 
We talked of colleges we had been to 
and of football and of a man named 
Roosevelt. One of the Boston men said, 
“Tonight I’d slug anyone who made a 
crack about Roosevelt.” I liked that and 
I took out a pack of American cigarettes 
I'd been hoarding and gave it to him. I 
regretted it later and maybe sometime 
I can get it back from the President. 

We were on a hill and from it we 
could see the city dying. The light from 
the flames was dull now because the 
dawn was thinning it out, so we slept 
after a fashion, but in an hour a man 
blew three notes on a bugle and that 
woke us. In this city that was the 
“Alerte.” That meant German planes 
are coming. 

We walked sleepily out from under 
the shed and into the open field. It was 
bright daylight although it was only 
five-thirty. We heard the drone of the 
planes and knew without looking up 
that these were the two-motored Dor- 
nier bombers. But we looked up. There 
were only six of them flying in their fa- 
miliar triangle with the odd two follow- 
ing the base of the triangle. We yawned. 
This hadn’t been worth waking up for. 
But then we saw another formation of 
six following and another and an- 
other. ... 

They weren’t high. They started 
dropping bombs. They were big bombs. 
We lay down in the fields, for there were 
no ditches, no holes to get into. We lay 
there looking at them. A few antiair- 
craft guns began to bark foolishly. The 
planes came over us. The bombs 
dropped close to us. They made a heavy 
noise and you shook your head to clear 
it of the concussion. 

“There’s a hundred of them,” 
one called from behind a bush. 

“I count 120,” someone else said. 

The bombs fell and whistled loudly 
and then exploded and you wished you 
They were fall- 
ing on our city. Thank God that one 
train had pulled out! The bombs kept 
falling forever. Five minutes can be 
forever. Then the planes disappeared 
into the sun. They hadn’t been inter- 
rupted once. 

Someone made coffee. We all felt 
tired now. A French artilleryman who 
had been manning an antiaircraft gun in 
the next field came over for coffee. He 
had strong glasses with him. He had 
counted 126. That's a lot of planes. 

Jack James said, “Anyone who says 
he isn’t scared up here is either a liar 
or a damn’ fool.” 


some- 


Courage Through Fear 


We all nodded agreement. It was nice 
to know that James had been scared a 
little. He was the best of us, we all felt, 
tough, hardworking and with the gen- 
tleness of big, tough men. Once he said 
that he had been scared, we all felt 
better and we could lift our filled coffee 
cups without spilling more than a few 
drops. The planes came back three 
times within the next two hours. The 
tension drained us of vitality. In disgust 
James and Larry Morgan and Fuller 
pulled straw over them and went back 
to sleep. 

Now a lazy column of black smoke 
came up from our city. Our city had 
been given its death blow and we knew 
it. It could never be proud of its lovely 
cathedral again. Its-few small factories 
were smoldering sullenly. 

Two hours after the planes had left 
for the last time there were three’ dull 
explosions. The planes had dropped de- 
layed-action bombs. That isn’t good, 
because the ambulance men go into 
wreckage as soon as the planes leave, 
trying to save some people, and the 
thought that these time bombs may be 
lurking underneath a destroyed wall 
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makes you work very quickly ay, 
times you can’t work as eli, 
Mind you, it doesn’t prevent th; 
going into the buildings which)» 
hotly writhing in their death ai 
it forces them to work too quic 

Edwin Watts was hurt by one 
He was in a building when a 
bomb exploded near by. The w 
house began to totter and 
Watts braced himself against 
and held it upright until th 
were gotten out. He wasn’t ba’ 
but he won’t drive an ambular 
month or so. 

Orders came from somewh 
to leave the dying city. We w 
ask questions: What of the 
couldn’t get on the train las 
What of that smiling nurse who 
she was born in the city and 
in it? What of the big Senegale 
had orders to get out. 


Farewell to a Dying Cif 


That meant that there was 
the boys could do. They ar 
twenty ambulances had to moy 
few miles. They hated to leave 
because they had come to love | 
that seems silly maybe we allg 
silly hearing guns all the tir 
watching bombers drop death | 
in steel containers. Silly or n 
true. I hated to leave it and did 
the excuse the ambulance driv | 
They thought they could still dd 
thing. I was a parasite, watching 
giving nothing, helping none. 
hated to leave this dying city. 

You act quickly when you get 
at the front. Ken Downs, the Ar 
newspaperman, was with me. \ 
virtually been stowaways in the 
lance driven by James and Mo 
ery. We had no right to stay but! 
make an effort. We saw the col) 
charge of this section of the | 
army. We said that we couldn't 
we had no means of transportati 
would have to stay for a while. 
can walk,” he said abruptly. 

I pointed to what is perha 
healthiest ankle in France anc 
“Mais Mon Colonel, the ankle 7 
see...” 

I often wondered what it 4 
make a French officer lose his ti 
I was a nuisance to them a hij 
times but their exquisite, smiling) 
tesy never deserted them. Somew 
this world or the next there maj) 
more magnificent body of men th 
officers of the French army. I Ac 
very much. The colonel express 
pathy and he smiled with his gr a 
eyes and he said: “I will arrange | 
portation.” ‘ 

He gave us a car and a drivij 
after we’d gone a while we aske 
driver to stop. We wanted to tal 
other look at this little city. I 
dying, all right. Those four 
umns of black smoke were thi 
Mind you, in the military sense, t 
of this little city meant nothing. 
were no munition factories he 
wasn't any kind of military base. 
just a small, insignificant Frencel 
that fate had tossed into the pz 
the ruthless god of war. Its 
did not help the German cause i 
slightest. 

We watched it burn for a little 
and then told the driver to get on. | 
a pretty silent ride. It may be that. 
American ambulance drivers he} 
flavored the city with their presence} 
for us it had become a part of our! 
try. All I can say: is that it was m 
tough to watch it die and some dé 
like to meet those who killed it. I) 
to have Downs and James and Mi) 
and Thorenson and Montgomery 
the rest of them with me. Yes,| 
would be nice. 


i So aa 
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| Girl from Home 
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. »hers in New York.” She put 
-aydown on the small table near 
2“I met him a month ago when 
en to buy photographic supplies 
- work. He’ll probably be here 
“splent now. He’s developing some 
2 summer street scene he took 
“) #s morning.” 
‘\erlwas something revealing about 
“rait—something about Dora’s 
“Geyvoung neck and her breast that 

‘ o explain Sturgess’ interest in 
‘Mie composition,” Doris said. “I 
‘NgsClinton wouldn’t understand it.” 
| guess not!” 
soon discovered several things 
D ora Appleby that Clinton 
y understand. They sat there in 
we 

j 





















room which was filled with a 
= twilight and the sad rumble of 
traffic. It was funny, she seemed 
‘@yand strange with the unfamiliar 
Je-sounding expressions she had 
jip and the new way of dressing 
Jag her hair. And yet he caught 
ithinking: She’s got a scar on her 
‘sh. from falling from a tree behind 
dn when she was eleven years old. 
fad almost forgotten about Stur- 
Jen the door pushed open and he 
‘gall, wiry man with a pale, hand- 
ié)ice. He stood in the doorway for 
ent, hat still on, and stared at 
| 
S walked toward him, almost 
joed; and the way she walked 
| the tall, silent figure gave Hugh 
iy feeling. It was as if she walked 
P nce—had to walk toward Wade 
5S. 
ris,” Sturgess said, “the films are 
licent!” His voice was smooth, 
|motional. 
| so glad,” Doris said, her own 
jlower, almost reverent. Then, 
ne of her quick, birdlike moves, 
imed to include Hugh: “Oh, Wade 
i) is Hugh Barlow—you know—I 
jou he was coming today.” 
| gess remained in the doorway and 
j found himself walking toward 
| here was only a second’s hesita- 
efore the tall man brought up his 
)but it was long enough to make 
|conscious of it. 
| 
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“Hello,” Hugh said. 
talking about you.” 

Wade. Sturgess bowed his head 
slightly. Then he turned to Doris: “I 
can’t stay, little pigeon. Some of the 
others are coming to the studio to work 
with me tonight. You’re not going out, 
are you?” 

Doris said, “Why, Hugh thought we’d 
go out for a while.” 

Sturgess looked annoyed. He turned 
his slow, dark eyes on Hugh and there 
passed between the two men that under- 
standing challenge of one male to the 
other. 

It was only a moment, but it was 
significant—happening there in the soft 
light of the feminine room. 

Wade Sturgess moved around as if he 
owned the place and he talked a lot 
about himself and their friends and his 
talk made no effort to include Hugh. 
After atime, he turned to Hugh: “Where 
you going tonight?” 

Hugh said in his slow, even speech, 
“IT don’t know, yet. It doesn’t make 
much difference, does it, Sturgess?” 

For an instant Hugh saw the other 
man’s eyes shift quickly and his whole 
character appeared there on his pale, 
handsome, selfish face and he felt a 
growing antagonism. Then Sturgess said 
to Doris, “I have to go back to the 
studio.” Something like suspicion was 
in his eyes, as he walked to the door and 
went out. 

A silence followed the closing door. 
Then Doris said, ‘““That’s Wade Sturgess. 
You didn’t like him.” 

“How’d you guess it?” 

She walked to the sofa and sat down. 
She tapped a cigarette on the lid of the 


“We were just 


aluminum box and Hugh held a match | 


for her. 

“You don’t understand Wade,” she 
said quietly. 

“I suppose not,” Hugh said. “But I 
know you, Dora.” 

She looked up at him then, a funny, 
little, wise smile on her lips. “Think So? 
Well, I've changed a lot, Hugh. Some- 
times I wake up and laugh at the way I 
used to be.” 

Hugh said, “You’ve lived! Is that it, 
Doris?” 

“All right, Hugh Barlow, but it’s true. 
I've changed. I want to tell you some- 
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Throughout the United States and Canada 
Wagner has selected thousands of well- 
equipped, experienced, reputable brake service 
stations and has identified them with the above 
Authorized Hydraulic Brake Service Station 
sign. Wherever you may drive, on pleasure 
or business, should your car need hydraulic 
brake service you will always feel at ease 
when driving into a station displaying this 
sign. It is your assurance that here genuine 
Wagner Lockheed parts and fluid are available, 
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To Save Your Life 


you can’t find a 


better way to assure 
yourself of SAFE BRAKES 
than by having them 
checked periodically 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE don’t guess 
about the condition of the hydraulic 
brake system of your automobile. Drive 
to an authorized station that displays the 
Wagner red, white and blue sign, and 
Jet a trained mechanic check your car. 


If additional brake fluid is needed, 
Wagner Lockheed Fluid is the answer. If 
new parts are required, Wagner Lock- 
heed Parts assure the kind of brake per- 
formance the automobile manufacturer 
had in mind when designing the car. 


The small cost of having a master cylinder 
filled to the correct level with No. 21 is 
negligible compared with theadded safety 
gained. And one filling lasts a long time. 

No.2 1lisana/-seasonall-weather fluid,and 
is recommended for a// hydraulic brakes. It 
retains its highly efficient qualities under 
all driving conditions. It completely and 
properly mixes with all other approved 
fluids, furnishes necessary lubrication for 
working parts of hydraulic brake system, 
and, in general, preserves the essential 
characteristics of the entire system. 





Behind this quality product are fifteen 
years of Wagner development and re- 
search. No. 21 is used by car manufac- 
turers, and is recommended for the 
service needs of a// cars and trucks having 
hydraulic brakes. 





For safety’s sake—why not have your 
car checked TODAY! There is a station 


near you. 
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and the mechanic will be found to be well 
informed on hydraulic brake service. Remem- 
ber, whenever your car needs hydraulic brake 
service, no matter where you may be, look 
for the Wagner Authorized Hydraulic Brake 
Service sign. 
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{In Canada: Wagner Brake Service Company, Ltd., Toronto) 
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"THERES NO 
CATCH TO 
TH, tf IS “SAID THE 


FISHERMAN 


“What, no 
whales?” said 
Jerry, laughing at 
my empty creel. “Well, 

just quit jiggling your rod 
for a minute and sweeten 
taste of 
Beeman’s. That’s real flavor, my lady. 
Refreshing enough to change any 
fisherman’s luck!” 


your temper with a 


“Beeman’s!”” I cried. “Jerry, you 
angel — you know I can’t resist it. 
Beeman’s flavor is so luscious! So 
smooth and tangy. Refreshing as a 
breeze at sundown. And look—!”’ But 
Jerry was already reeling in my line 
— with a whale of a catch! I'll say 
Beeman’s brings me luck! 
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thing. This may shock you. It will shock 
Clinton too—if you want to tell the town 
about it. I don’t care any more what 
they think. It’s this. Wade and I are 
going away this week end together.” 

Hugh turned his glass slowly, watch- 
ing the small ice cubes bobbing in the 
beady liquid. 

“Getting married?” 

“No.” 

Hugh put his glass down. 

“Scared?” he asked. 

“No.” Then she said, “I just want you 
to know, Hugh. We’re not going to be 
secretive about it.” 

“T see,” Hugh said, “you want to be 
aboveboard.” 





HvUc# looked at her hands. They 
were moving nervously. 

“Little Dora Appleby,” he said, 
thoughtfully. “Well, well...” © 

A policeman’s whistle cut through the 
roar of traffic and somewhere in the 
building a telephone rang and rang. 
Hugh got up. He walked to the kitchen- 
ette with his empty glass. He put it 
down in the sink. When he came back 
he saw Doris leaning against the pillow, 
looking at him. For a second he saw a 
curious, astray expression on her face. 
Then she smiled at him quickly. 

Hugh said, “Come on, let’s get out of 
here. Let’s go eat.” 

They had dinner at a quiet restaurant. 
She was wearing a sort of flowery thing, 
| low cut, with lace or something on it, but 
| she looked good in it. He liked that kind 
| of dress, it was so feminine. He said, 
holding up the glass of wine, “Well, good 
luck to you on your big adventure.” 

She seemed uneasy for a second. She 
laughed a little. Then she said: “You 
don’t really approve, do you?” 

He wanted to say, “Why the hell 
should I? I think you’re a damn’ little 
fool. That guy Sturgess is a fourflusher 
if I ever saw one.” Instead, he heard 
himself say flatly, “I think it’s a swell 
idea.” 

Doris said, now talking excitedly, ex- 
plaining things, a challenging light in 
her eyes, “I can’t go on being just a dull 
little virtuous girl. I think they’re im- 
possible. Wade says no woman is in- 
teresting until she’s had a lover.” 

“He would say that.” It was funny, 
he thought, how the city, which might 
have brought them together—two of a 
kind—had really come between them. 

There was a long silence. Then Hugh 
said, ‘““You’ve been to the Fair?” 

Doris shook her head. “No,” she said, 
“we natives aren’t as excited about it as 
you out-of-towners.” 

Hugh smiled. “Well, it’s a pretty fine 
thing, I guess from what I hear. I want 
to see it. How’d you like to take it in 
with me tomorrow?” 





ya IF it were a great lark, a sort of 
slumming trip, Doris said, “Why, I 
think it would be very amusing.” 

“Good,” Hugh said. “Look, it’s sort of 
business with me. I’m due there at 
eleven at the L. J. Connett exhibit in the 
Home Furnishing Building. I’ve got a 
couple of passes. [ll pick you up at the 
apartment at ten.” 

Doris liked the idea of seeing the Fair 
that way—as someone who belonged in- 
side—with passes. 

It was only nine when they finished 
their dinner. Hugh let Doris pick out 
a musical comedy which they enjoyed 
very much. But the night club after- 
ward was his idea. “To celebrate,’”’ Hugh 
said. 

It was a pretty swank place and he 
wasn’t dressed, but Doris was, and hell, 
a guy could go anywhere with money in 
his pockets. 

The headwaiter greeted them with a 
little bow that stopped them a foot or 
so from the entrance to the floor. 

“What is the name, please?” The 
headwaiter held a large card in front of 
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him on which he was tap-tapping a gold- 
headed pencil. 

“Barlow. Why?” 

“T have no reservation down for you, 
Mr. Barlow. There are no tables left.” 

“Full house, heh?” Hugh said. “Well, 
maybe someone will leave soon. We’ll 
wait here, okay?” 

For some reason that annoyed the 
headwaiter. His eyes dropped lower and 
examined Hugh’s single-breasted coat, 
the crease in his trousers, the tan rub- 
ber-soled shoes. Hugh felt those eyes as 
if twin streams of cold air went down his 
front, leaving in their wake wrinkles, 
broken buttons, stringy laces. 

Hugh waited a minute and then he 
said to the headwaiter, “Oh, I get you.” 
He reached into his wallet and without 
hiding it, held out a bill. He said, “Here 
you are.” 

The headwaiter looked past Hugh at 
some people who were just coming in. 
He said to Hugh icily, “There are no 
tables left.” He was already bowing to 
the others. 

Hugh felt sudden, hot anger surge 
through him. He wanted to take the 
waiter by the collar and throw him to the 
floor. He saw a smartly dressed woman 
in the group glance at Doris. There was 
amusement in her eyes. She murmured 
something to her companion and Hugh 
caught the word “quaint.” 

He turned to Doris. “Let’s get out of 
here,” he said. 

With dignity, without hurry, he es- 
corted her down the long lobby, as if she 
were a Hollywood star—as if she were 
the most important woman in the world. 

They took an open-top cab. For two 
red lights neither spoke. Then Hugh 
said very quietly, “Meet Hugh Barlow, 
hick, from Clinton, Iowa.” 

He reached his hand over to shake 
hers. Her hand touched his for a mo- 
ment and then held his. 

“Man!” Hugh said, “I sure came near 
pasting that guy.” 

“T almost wish you had,” Doris said. 

“Tt would have been some satisfaction 
—instead of a perfect blank. I suppose 
I have lost out completely.” 

“How?” 

“With you.” 

Doris said nothing. She turned cross- 
wise on the seat and pulled her legs up 
under her. Then she said, “Do you 
care?” 

“Yes, I do. I was just getting ready to 
like you.” 

“And then you heard that I was 
quaint?” 






















































Hugh didn’t say anything fo. 
Then: “Forget it. She was an 
puss. You were the best-lo 
there.” 

“You're swell, Hugh.” 

“You're not so bad yourself. 
trouble with us is that we’re jj 
ple of hicks. I feel like gawki 

“Hugh, stop it.” 

“°Fraid the driver will hear 

“No, but it’s not true.” 


E TURNED to her: “The f 

about it, Doris, is that it is 
true with me—I know. Somet! 
today proves it—but that’s 
am anyway. And now you’re p 

“How?” 

“By thinking it’s necessary 
the week end with a guy like § 
get your diploma as an A Ne 
Yorker.” 

“Why are you bringing that 
you going to preach?” i? 

Hugh laughed. “If you loved 
and couldn’t live without him, 
up. But to me, a girl like you 
know—maybe I’m all wrong— 
should have something specia 
thing real. Do you love him?” 

Doris was silent. Then, withe 
ing, she said, “No. But that’s 
actly your business.” 

“A couple of hours ago it we 
business. Things have change 
then.” 

Doris looked at Hugh from he 
of the cab. She said, “Have the | 
Have things changed?” 

The taxi had stopped in fron 
place. Hugh said, “Yes.” He 
ward her. He stared at her for 
minute. He leaned nearer her. ” 
said, “This is your house.” 

They were standing on the si 
The brownstone fronts looked 
and lonely in the night. Suddenl 
said, “There’s a light in my roon 

Hugh said, “I’d better go up wit 

They hurried up the three 
Doris took her key from her littl 
evening bag and opened the doc 
looked in. Hugh heard her cat 
breath. 

“Wade!” 

Hugh heard someone in the 
Then Sturgess’ voice said, “Come 
pigeon. I’ve been waiting a lo 
for you.” 

Doris opened the door wide) 
Hugh saw Sturgess walking acr 
room toward them. He was in| 
sleeves—the collar was open. H) 


| 








“...an’ my kid musta took mine by mistake” 







JAY IRV 
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: Doris to Hugh. He said, 
hiboy from home keeps late 
an’t he?” 

541, “What is it, Wade? What 
ng here?” 

“Nesaughed. “You can’t get away 
Tile one.” He spoke precisely. 


















































2 |! xcept by invitation.” 
‘spped back. “Wade—please. 
elou talking this way? What’s 


‘gthing much. I’ve just been 
#| .So this is your football hero 
Jorn belt you talked so much 
yu wrote poems about him: 


at iron strength—’ ” 


The right caught the wrist of 
d held it. He said, gently, 
ir horses there, Sturgess.” 
food in front of Wade. Anger 
Jher. She was trembling. “Go 
| jade. Please go out—go out.” 
smile went across Sturgess’ 
i walked to the table where he 
his coat very deliberately, like 
oving picture. He stood at the 
smiling. Then he swung the 
yn, went out and very gently 
> door behind him. 
ed to Doris. She was stand- 
» in the middle of the room, 
fious. “Oh,” she cried. “This is 
‘S\wful.” 
said, “What a little stinker a 
uthat can be.” 


Mi have you done! You’ve done 
“ig She threw out her hands. “All 
.’ Then, as an afterthought, 
re you to stand there criticizing 
te What do you know about the 
iwlive here in New York?” 
mgh the open window came the 
f the Third Avenue El. Then 
id slowly, “If that’s the way you 
jput it I guess I’d better go.” 
y didn’t answer. 
| looked at her, turned away and 
jit. It took the taxi only fifteen 
js to get across town to his hotel. 
mht clerk gave him his key and the 
pe from Manton containing the 
sses for the Fair. Hugh shoved 
to his pocket and went up to his 
He stood by the window look- 
over the sleeping city. He lit 
ette and took a deep drag. Aftera 
»or so he removed the passes from 
velope and examined them. He 
l across his room once, twice and 
opped at the writing desk. He 
the pages of his notebook. And 
Wvith sudden decision, he put one of 
Isses into a hotel envelope and ad- 
dit to Doris Appleby. He phoned 
nessenger and told him to deliver 
mediately. “Take a cab—hire a 
anything. But get it there at 


tucked the other pass in the in- 
ocket of his coat. 

ttle after eleven the next morning 
as standing near the information 
of the L. J. Connett exhibit in 
lome Furnishing Building at the 
V's Fair. He could see down the 
diength of the cool, air-conditioned 
lor and could watch the entrance 
Fireside Row. Every time the door 
3 open his eyes nailed the entering 
dual for that fraction of a second 
entification. 

nething had stirred him. Something 
nade New York’s streets, restau- 
taxis a series of records on which 
etched the quick tap-tap of a girl’s 
heels, the sudden birdlike turn of 
ead, the powder-sweet smell of an 
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evening wrap. He saw her everywhere 
—in shop windows, in subways, cross- 
ing streets, in passing cars. Something 
had happened to him—and Hugh Bar- 
low knew just about what it was. 

Four people came in at the same time: 
a large man ahd two old ladies in black, 
and a little behind them, a girl in a white 
dress with a red hat and a red belt 
around her small waist. She came into 
the cool corridor, looked up and down, 
and walked with heels tap-tapping to- 
ward the desk. 

Hugh leaned against the wall and 
watched her. He folded his arms on his 
chest and crossed one leg over the other. 
He was standing that way when she saw 
him. She stopped, and a man almost 
bumped into her. She looked at Hugh 
without smiling—looked at him with re- 
lief, with tenderness, which made Hugh 
unfold his arms and start for her. She 
came halfway, and they met in front of 
the desk. Both her hands lifted toward 
him, and both his hands reached for 
hers. Their hands didn’t meet. Their 
hands went slowly back to their sides. 

They said things that meant nothing, 
which were useless. How-are-you? You- 
got-the-pass-all-right? So-hot-on-the- 
subway! 

Hugh took her arm, turned her and 
they walked out of the building into the 
drifting crowds on Bowling Green. Her 
arm was cool and smooth. He looked 
down at her. 

He said, “Got time to look around and 
see the sights?” 

She said, “Yes—I have all the time 
in the world.” Then she faced him, and 
said, “I talked to Wade this morning on 
the phone—for the last time, I guess.” 

“You did?” he said casually, suddenly 
becoming aware of the colors around 
him, the noise, the laughter, the smell of 
fruit gum and flowers, the feel of the sun 
on his back. “‘Let’s go!” he said, and she 
almost had to run to keep up with him. 

They climbed on board one of those 
trains of cars with rubber tires, which 
brought sight-seers around the grounds. 
They sat in the front seat. It was good 
and hot—baking—and fhe flat walls, 
pink and blue and red, reflected the heat 
in waves, and made Hugh take off his 
coat, which he slung over his shoulder, 
and made Doris’ upper lip dewy, and 
brought color under her eyes. 


He sighed and stuck out her legs. “I 
like this,” she said. “It’s nice to be 
yourself. I feel as though I had just 
come from Iowa.” 

“J do too,” Hugh said. Then: “It’s 
funny—do you realize that we haven’t 
said anything about it?” 

“About what?” 

“About. what’s happened. About the 
way we feel—I feel. I mean the way we 
met here just now—about my seeing 
you all over New York in taxis, in shop 
windows, crossing the streets . . .” 

‘Do you feel that way, too?” 

‘Do I? I’ve been nuts!” 

She leaned nearer him. “Careful, 
Hugh—the couple behind us are listen- 
ing—” 

“Do you mind?” 

SING 

Hugh turned around. The young man 
behind him was looking far off toward 
the city. Suddenly he turned to Hugh: 
“Pardon me, Mister. What's that bridge 
over there?” 

“That’s the Triborough.” 

Hugh heard the girl behind him say, 
“Oliver! You oughtn’t to ask so many 
questions. They’ll think we're hicks.” 

Doris caught Hugh’s arm. She whis- 
pered, “Bet they'll ask us to tell them 
where there’s a nice little place to eat— 
with atmosphere.” Her eyes crinkled up 
when she looked at Hugh. 

Presently they both turned back to 
the sights of the Fair with the cool, 
casual acceptance proper to people who 
know their way around. 
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Fiocets Vheddar Cheese 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 
—THE SHARPNESS OF RARE, 
AGED CHEDDARS IN A CHEESE 
WITH UNIFORM FLAVOR 
AND PERFECT COOKABILITY. 
KRAFT MASTER BLENDERS 
ACHIEVED IT! 

SIZES: 2-POUND LOAF; 
%-POUND PACKAGE 





New kind of bandage. Gauztex, 
sticks only to itself, not to flesh 
or hair. No pain when it comes 
off. Easy to bandage between 
toes, over joints. Prevents blis- 
ters in sports, breaking in shoes. Many household uses. 
Medicated and sanitary. All widths. Handy package 
for sports, travel. Try 10c size now for comfort. Any 
drug or sport counter. GENERAL BANDAGES, 
N ’ 


GAUZTEX 


a 
BAND-ME-QUICK 

3 ready to use Gaoztex 
bandages in small envelope 





THE SELF ADHERING GAUZE 


FOR THE 1 MAN 
IN 7 WHO SHAVES 
EVERY DAY 


A Special Shave Cream—It’s 
Not a Soap, Needs No Brush! 


Daily shaving leaves many men’s faces raw, 
sensitive. This is especially true of the man 
who, beeause of his business and social 
status, must shave every day. 


To meet this condition Williams, for 
100 years makers of fine shaving prepara- 
tions, has now developed GLIDER—a spe- 
cial cream for daily shavers. With no soap 
base, it’s a complete departure from ordi- 
nary shave creams. No brush. No lather. 
Not sticky or greasy. 


A superabundance of moisture in this 
rich cream softens each whisker, yet forms 
a protective layer over your face to keep 
blade from scraping. Swiftly, gently your 
razor glides over your skin. Like a cold 
cream, Glider helps smooth, soften your 
skin and prevent chapping and roughness. 


FREE—tube of Glider. Send name, ad- 
dress today. The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 
EG-11, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Offer good in U. S. A. and Canada only 


tion and make a trip out to the junk yard 
on Kedzie Avenue. If you do not know 
the great junkman personally, you get 
properly introduced. With his okay and 
after some other details are settled, you 
are ready for business. 

Mr. Skidmore will tell you how much 
you must pay each month. And there- 
after every month, before the tenth— 
you go out to the junk yard and pay 
your tax. As long as you do that you 
seem to be able to operate without mo- 
lestation from anyone. If you default 
in that payment by the tenth—you are 
out of business. 

The Internal Revenue boys played a 
rather dirty trick on Mr. Skidmore. 
Quietly they stationed a couple of op- 
erators with a movie camera, effectively 
camouflaged, opposite Mr. Skidmore’s 
junk yard. Day after day gamblers, 
public officials, police entered the door 
of the junk yard. And as they did, the 
heartless film recorded the scene. It 
makes a wonderful movie. 


The Tie That Binds 


Skidmore apparently makes plenty of 
money out of this. For instance, Uncle 
Sam’s bookkeepers worked out that Mr. 
Skidmore in 1938 had an income of half 
a million dollars ($511,150.87). He made 
only $2,996.40 on his junk business. He 
is a partner of Billy Johnson and he 
made $31,300 on gambling. But there 
was a little matter of $167,733.58 in cur- 
rency and some more income amounting 
to $303,000 which was unaccounted for 
—mysterious income from some un- 
known source, but actually connected 
with the beautiful movie that the offi- 
cers made. 

Now why do these gamblers pay Skid- 
more all this money? He must give 
them something. And the something 
that he gives them is protection. 

But protection from whom? Who can 
hurt a poor gambler minding his own 
business? Nobody but the police, the 
courts, the politicians and the gang- 
sters. It is against the law to run these 
shops. It is not to be supposed that Mr. 
Skidmore protects them all by himself. 
Whom does Skid do business with and 
how much does he pay? Whom, in short, 
does he represent? 

Well, to begin with, there has always 
been a curious cordiality between the 
gentlemen who run the joints and the 
gentlemen who run the city of Chicago— 
and perhaps in your town too. One of 
the Kelly-Nash judiciary luminaries 
once said: “Whenever crime and politics 
are united, the illegal gambling enter- 
prise is the link that binds them.” 

It’s an old cordiality. Political big- 
wigs acted as pallbearers at gangster 
funerals. Al Capone could keep his dog 
tracks open for two years under protec- 
tion of an injunction by a machine judge 
—an act branded by the higher court as 
utterly “repugnant to the theory upon 
which courts of justice are organized.” 
Such instances can be multiplied abun- 
dantly. 

These things mean nothing, perhaps, 
save that they exhibit the kindly friend- 
liness of the rulers of the town and the 
rulers of vice. Take, for instance, the 
case of Mr. Mike Flynn, City Clerk, 
mighty ruler of the old Lucky Thir- 
teenth Ward. As becomes a great chief, 
Mr. Flynn has his outing each year. One 
year it was held at the Lincolnshire 
Club. Of course there was a program. 
And the pages were sold to persons who 
would pay forty dollars a page. And 
there you see page after page of “good 
wishes” to good old Mike from Denny 
Cooney, the vice lord of the South Side, 
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from breweries, taverns, gamblers and 
even from a Republican police court 
judge, who sent $40 of good wishes to 
Mike—all mixed in among wishes from 
“Mamie,” Mae’s Tavern, Mae’s Cozy 
Grill, Nellie Carey, Finnegan and Mc- 
Govern, gambling joint owners, who 
shot the good wishes for $80. They’re 
just friendly—that’s all there is to it. 

But who protects them from the cops? 
I talked with Police Commissioner All- 
man about that. He is a rugged, blunt, 
straightforward Irishman with a heavy 
brogue, who has all the marks of an 
honest man. “What can the police do 
against bookies,” he asks, “save to ar- 
rest them? Look at the records of this 
department. You will find not hundreds 
of arrests every year but thousands. 
We can bring them to court, produce 
the evidence—that is all we can do.” 

And that is true. The police do make 
arrests. But the courts have discharged 
them as fast as they come in or have as- 
sessed fines so small as to be negligible. 
Yet this is not the whole story. For in- 
stance, when the government went over 
Mr. Skidmore’s books they found one 
investment in a mortgage—a $10,000 
note on the home of Police Captain 
Thomas H. Harrison. Captain Harrison 
gets $4,000 a year. A home with a 
$10,000 mortgage is quite a shelter for 
a $4,000-a-year man. It’s a handsome 
brick structure worth plenty more than 
$10,000—nearer twenty or thirty thou- 
sand. Captain Harrison said the mort- 
gage was arranged for him by Mr. Jake 
Arvey, the Number Three Kelly-Nash 
boss. And he explained the fine home 
by saying that before he was a cop he 
was a bricklayer, hadn’t forgotten his 
art, and had built it with his own hands. 

Captain Joseph Goldberg is a super- 
vising captain. He lives in a magnifi- 
cent home on his $5,000 salary and has 
two airplanes— airplanes being his 
hobby. 

Captain Laird, chief of the county 
police, also a Kelly-Nash subsidiary, 
was haled before the Grand Jury. He 
wouldn’t talk. So the gentlemen of the 


“All right, Kennesaw, it's done now” 














































jury put on a little movie sho 
And there Captain Laird had 
ure of seeing himself as a me 
walking as friendly as you f¢ 
Billy Skidmore’s junk 
times. Then the Captai 
charged with enforcing 
laws in the county, adm 
visited Mr. Skidmore twi 
years. No special reason, ¢ 
just dropped in twice a 
hello, how are you and ain’t | 
rible winter we’re having? — 


The Captain Can't Remew” 
MM 
And the Captain also made ¢ 
calls at Billy Johnson’s beaut 
Ellyn estate—no special rez 
terested even in Mr. Johnsor 
didn’t even know him, just w 
to ride Mr. Johnson’s horses a 
estate. And he liked it so 
bought himself a riding costum/ 
his bank account was a depo 
he was only a lieutenant, f¢ 
cash all in one lump. viel 
Laird couldn’t remember whe 
it for the life of him. 
Colonel Frank Knox, publis 
Daily News, Republican lcall 
cago, told me this story. ft 
became mayor he talked with k 
a friendly chat he told Knox tt 
months time he, Knox, woul 
him 100 per cent because he 
to give Chicago that kind of adr 
tion. Later Colonel Knox hadt 
on a police captain. He didn’t | 
the paper. He put it up to th 
The mayor was indignant. The 
would be out before nightfall, 
But the captain was not ousted. 
he was promoted. ; 
It’s all a bit baffling. There's | 
the cops, the courts—all Kel 
servants. When occasion requi 
heat can be turned on for a 
week or month—and presto! evi 
closes. For instance, at interva 
the past year a federal grand j) 
been hauling the bookies b > 
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: skidmore and many others 
ee rough on income tax cases. 































| {rough these proceedings the 
»4 run full blast, even though 
the loss of the Annenberg 





‘‘qyund March of this year the 
’s hunt was getting hotter. 
ry election was coming on. 
\-Nash machine was out in a 
ic “Roosevelt and Humanity.” 
i; News was hot on the pur- 
sght Green, Republican run- 
igovernor, was throwing hot 
machine. I was able to lo- 

ee places in the Loop along 
dison, West Adams, West 


Clark, North State, North 
Wabash, North Dearborn— 
e’s throw from the Hall, all 
controlled by the Capone Syn- 


Wst Randolph—the Four Hun- 

, with about $25,000 worth of 
in and leather furniture. He 
er places. 


Vanishing Act 


me night Mr. Billy Skidmore, 
Wiam Johnson, and a high of- 
the County Committee were in 
ation in the Morrison Hotel, 
tic headquarters. I came upon 
ere. And the situation must 
nm grave. Mr. Skidmore’s bland 
ntenance under his bald head 
wn in grave perturbation. The 
ommittee official was no less 
the heads were all together— 
jan hour—and in the lobby of 
1 for all to see. I felt something 
was in the wind. Next day the 
oles,” as Dr. Elmer Williams 
pm, were closed. Word had gone 
n somewhere. It is possible to 
em. No axes were needed, such 
is's Attorney Courtney used; no 
arrests. Just a word from some- 
i several days before the pres- 
sed. Then some of the joints 
| very quietly. Passing the Four 
fd Club—run by Hymie Levin 
few Tobacco Ryan—I found its 
|closed. Some. detectives were 
either guarding the portals or 
| for a trolley. Against the wall 
the door sat a very small per- 
ding a paper. I leaned over him 
kked: “Where’re they runnin’ to- 
other?” 
10 North Wells Street,” he said. 
over to 10 North Wells where, 
t the slightest difficulty, I walked 
watched about a hundred peo- 
dying the boards, the tip-sheets 
acing bets on the ponies. 
meyed out to Cicero, unaccom- 
unguided. There in the after- 
I walked into the Rock Garden 
another Syndicate joint, where 
st five hundred ladies and gentle- 
4 shooting craps, playing black- 
roulette and betting on the horses 
ig Casino that filled almost an acre. 
sht there were five crap games— 
ables with twenty-five or more 
ed around—four blackjack games, 
oulette wheels, a klondike game 
oker game running—all requiring 
fvices of about forty attendants. 
ar away the Paddock Club was in 
last and, I was told, there were 
il others. I could find them with- 
1e slightest difficulty and watch 
aw being fractured into little 
. But the police can’t. Heigh-ho! 
lind are our rulers! 
s bookie racket has produced 
bad blood in the never too happy 
cratic household in Chicago. Tom 
hey, once a machine senator, now 
ious State’s Attorney, back in 1928 
an ax brigade and smashed up 
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bookie joints at the rate of several a 
day. Cases were prepared with the most 
exacting care. As fast as Courtney 
yanked them into the municipal courts, 
the lawyers yanked them out again. The 
judges denounced the prosecutors for 
entering bookie joints without a war- 
rant—one of the weirdest jests of the 
decade. 

So Courtney turned his guns on Kelly. 
He ran for mayor against Kelly in the 
Democratic primaries. “The mayor,” 
he thundered, “is part and parcel of the 
Syndicate which controls gambling.” He 
said: “No syndicate could operate here 
under the eyes of the mayor if he wanted 
it stopped.” He told the voters that 
“the fact that Kelly permits a hoodlum 
syndicate to control gambling in itself 
establishes that he is part and parcel of 
it. The fix is in at the top,” he cried. 

But the mechanized legions of the 
dreaded Kelly-Nash machine rolled 
over him. Now either he has become 
good, or something has happened. For 
he is running for State’s Attorney again 
and the man he denounced as the part- 
ner of killers and gangsters is support- 
ing him for re-election. Queer fellows, 
those politicians. 

Of course there are the ward com- 
mitteemen. They might well make it 
difficult for a mayor who took the law 
too seriously. A ward is a little princi- 
pality. It is a kind of five- or six-ringed 
circus containing numerous concessions, 
designed to minister to the frailties of 
man. The great river wards are called 
the rich wards—rich in the opportunities 
of those who serve humanity on its 
lighter side—taverns, bookie joints, 
houses of prostitution, dope merchants. 

Richest of all perhaps is the old First 
—over which broods the gentle author- 
ity of the aging Hinky Dink Kenna, now 
eighty-one. It includes the Loop and 
much besides—gambling palaces in 
hotels, Syndicate bookie joints, twenty- 
five-cent bookies in cigar stores, honky- 
tonks, night clubs like Blondie’s on 
Michigan Avenue or the Coo-Coo Club 
and Frolics on Wabash or the taxi dance 
halls, dope peddlers and flop houses 
where votes are stored—everything 
from the peep show to the ten grand bet 
on a horse. The old Hink is shy, frail, 
vanishing—one hears rumors that Frank 
Nitti is beginning to exercise unseen the 
sovereign powers of the principality. 

There is the Forty-Second Ward of 
Botchy Connors—well-stocked with 
taverns, bawdy houses, slot machines, 
dance halls, bookie joints. And the 
great Twenty-Seventh, called by some 
the “riveriest” of all the river wards. 


More Laws—More Money 


All these enterprises—all lawless— 
can operate only under a charter of pro- 
tection from someone. And the racket 
fastens itself on everything. 

The tavern is an endless source of 
graft. Chicago has plenty of laws regu- 
lating them. The more laws they make, 
the more there are to break. There are 
laws regulating entrances, the windows, 
the light in the bar, the hours of open- 
ing and closing, and prohibiting ladies 
from acting as hostesses therein. Bars 
must close at 2 A. M. But those hours 
from 2 to 5 or 7 A. M. are very profitable 
to thousands of taverns. -Hence they 
remain open—with someone’s permis- 
sion. 

The racket does not end with the 
tavern, the brothel and the bookie shop. 
A new and interesting type of murder 
has appeared in Chicago, It is called the 
Goon murder. It signalizes the presence 
of the gangster in the business of lead- 
ing labor unions. The special weapon of 
the Goon murderer is the baseball bat. 
It prevents identification of bullets. It 
is noiseless and cheap. 

Indeed the strange mixture of busi- 
ness, labor, gangsterism and politics is 
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That's Squibb Dental Cream for you. 
First it's a minty flavor racing 
through your mouth . . . Then it all 
comes in a rush—that feeling of 
freshness . . . that cool April taste. 
Squibb Dental Cream cleans and polishes 
gently. And there’s Concentrated 
Squibb Milk of Magnesia in it, to help 
neutralize bacterial acids, when it 
comes in contact with them .. . acids 
that might harm teeth. And for your 
extra protection, on every tube or 
carton, the Squibb control number, 
your token that this dentifrice 

has passed 239 exacting Squibb 
tests. Another good reason to 


specify Squibb, next time you buy! 
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till I tried the | 
FINGERNAIL TEST! 


HEART would 
thaw Oubypast: a he shen bes wins the Derby. 
But not my girl! I scratch my head to figure 
why she’s chilly, and get the answer. My nails 
show a scalp fake of loose ugly dandruff! 





“Get Wildroot-with- 
Oil! The s same oW ildroot formula that’s been 
chasing loose dandruff since Man-o’-War was 
a pup, plus pure peeriabte oil that grooms 
without greasing.” I try it...it works! 





if you haven’t 

tried Wildroot-with-Oil yourself. Its safe, 

rowerful “3-Action” cleans as it grooms, 

eed your hair dressed like a million, scalp 

spick and span. It may not win horse races 
.. but it sure gets the girls. 


60¢ and $1 at 


drug dealers. Pro- 


fessional applica- 
tions at barbers. 


1. GROOMS THE HAIR 

2. RELIEVES DRYNESS 

3. REMOVES LOOSE 
DANDRUFF 


IMPORTANT — Wildroot Regular Formula, used by mil- 
lions who prefer a non-oily tonic, also on sale everywhere ! 
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nowhere so beautifully developed as in 
Chicago. The surface of the labor racket 
in Chicago has scarcely been scratched. 

Take the teamsters. Since around 


| 1908 there was a Chicago Teamsters’ 


Union—which had broken away from 
the A. F. of L. It was a fairly good 
union. But slowly some very bad boys 
penetrated it. It had numerous groups 
—coal teamsters, ice cream drivers, 
laundry drivers and so on. The presi- 
dent of the Coal Teamsters’ Union 
around 1932 was Daniel Dean. He had 
a brother-in-law named George Red 
Barker. Barker and Three-Finger Jack 
White were gangsters and, like others in 
their profession, were looking for a new 
racket as the dry era dribbled to its end. 
They turned to labor, selected the Coal 
Teamsters’ Union, walked in one day 
and announced they were taking over. 
During their brief regime they col- 
laborated with the Coal Merchants’ As- 
sociation to organize what was called the 
Truckers and Teamsters Exchange but 
was better known as the TNT. It turned 
out to be veritably that. The coal 
merchants were represented by a high 
official of the Kelly administration. And 
the object was to create a monopoly for 
those merchants that would be policed 
by the teamsters under Messrs. Red 
Barker and Three-Finger Jack White. 
Of course managers like Barker and 
White very soon ran the show and col- 
lected $2 a month from every coal 
merchant for every truck he operated. 


Who Gets the Teamsters? 


In good time the firm of Barker and 
White was dissolved with a sub-machine 
gun. The union reverted to Jack Sheri- 
dan, its business agent. But not for 
long. One day in April, 1933, the Touhy 
mob walked in with drawn guns, and an- 
nounced: “This is the Touhy bunch. 
We’re taking charge.” They seized the 
officers and locked them in a basement 
where they were kept several days. 

The next chapter happened swiftly. 
Mr. George Roy Baker, another gang- 
ster, saw the possibilities of this racket. 
Also State’s Attorney Tom Courtney 
decided to break up the weak and cor- 
rupt rule of the union’s officials. And so 
while those officials were imprisoned in 
the basement by the Touhy gang, Mr. 
George Roy Baker walked in, supported 
by the State’s Attorney’s men. “On your 
way, Jack,” said Mr. Baker to Mr. Sheri- 
dan. “You’re out.” So the teamsters 
had a new leader—George Roy Baker. 

But apparently Baker needed money 
faster than the teamsters promised. So 
he went out one night to get it on the 
highway, got caught, and was sent to the 
penitentiary for burglary. It was now 
necessary to get a new leader. So, un- 
der Mr. Courtney’s sponsorship, an 
election was held and Mr. James (Lefty) 
Lynch was made head of the teamsters. 
Mr. Lynch had once been sent up for 
twenty years for murder and indicted on 
other occasions for lesser offenses. He 
is out now and a new leader—a former 
teamster—is at the head. But this is 
the Chicago way of dealing with gang- 
sters and labor rackets. The teamsters 
are now an appendage of the machine. 

There are the barroom workers. The 
white bar flys are ruled by Louis Ro- 
mano; the colored by J. Livert Kelley, 
known as St. Louis Kelley. Romano has 
been indicted three times for murder— 
all connected with gang operations. But 
each time the charge has been nolle 
prossed. Kelley has faced forty-four 
charges in twenty-eight courts in many 


| fields of endeavor—from assault with 


intent to kill to malicious mischief and 
pandering. And now we have the amaz- 
ing spectacle of the former head of the 
bartenders’ union getting an injunction 
against Romano, Murray Humphreys, 
Paul Ricca, Little New York Campagna, 


Wildroot Co., Buffalo; N. Wwand Fort Erie, Ont., Canada. |(Capone gangsters, and Frank Nitti, the 
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gang head, to prevent them from operat- 
ing the union. And there are accusa- 
tions in the legal papers that the gang is 
interested in breweries, distilleries, 
liquor distributors—all legal, mind you 
—and uses its control of the union to 
exploit their products. 

The building service employees are 
ruled—or were until recently—by that 
George Scalise who was convicted as a 
pander many years ago. The hotel serv- 
ice men are ruled by an ex-bootlegger, 
the flat janitors by Frank Diamond, Ca- 
pone’s brother-in-law, the moving-pic- 
ture operators in Chicago by Nick 
Circella or Nick Dean, known as Nickel- 
odeon, another ex-pander, the retail 
clerks by Max Caldwell, an ex-Capone 
man. The laundry drivers are domi- 
nated by Murray Humphreys, another 
Capone hoodlum. These gentlemen ply 
their activities as the guardians of labor 
in Chicago with no more molestation 
than the bookies and maintain the clos- 
est and friendliest relations with the 
great machine which rules Chicago. 

I have on other occasions in Collier’s 
referred to that priceless leader of la- 
bor, Mr. Mike Carrozzo—merely calling 
attention to his palatial estate at Ho- 
bart, Indiana, which he bought with 
$170,000 in thousand-dollar bills and 
which he subsequently improved with 
at least another hundred thousand dol- 
lars in currency. Mike Carrozzo, who 
started life as a street cleaner, became 
head of the street cleaners’ union and 
now rules a-score of unions covering 
everything connected with streets and 
roads, from the building to the main- 
tenance and sweeping thereof. 

Carrozzo tells Chicago that it cannot 
use ready-mixed cement on its streets. 
While I was in Chicago the city took bids 
on 100,000 yards of asphalt. The Illinois 
Asphalt Company was lowest bidder, 
but too small to handle it all. The city 
took other informal bids, and got prices 
from 26 to 45 cents a yard lower than 
Illinois’. It gave the contract to the low- 











“Of course I enjoy a slight advantage 
ver you fellows—I'm married toher’—— —ncnacu») 

















































est bidders. Mr. Carrozzo 
called a strike of the asphal| 
Sam Kart, official head of the: 
once president and an incor, 
the Illinois Asphalt Company 
Carrozzo, like Bioff and § 
so many other Chicago labe 
began life with a charge of 
against him, which was never 
was tried along with Big Tin 
for the murder of Mossy Enri 
ster. A huge defense fund y 
and both were acquitted. 
Later Big Tim was convict 
Dearborn Station $320,000 
Carrozzo was charged also, b 
on bail and never tried. When 
put thousands of hungry mer 
in 1934, Carrozzo compelled 
$1 a month to the union for the 
of working. He, too, is now 
dictment for income-tax evasic 





Chicago Wonders 


Fine as it may be for Chicag 
command the talents of such ¢ 
there are still some Chicagoan 
so far as to say it is a pretty 
fish. The idea seems to hay 
around that Chicago, like your 
among other things a large hv 
ciety which has a life of its ov 
which life it is living under tb) 
advertised processes of de 
They wonder, perhaps because 
timid people, and lack faith, w 
democratic society can hold ¢ 
this kind of management. If th) 
like it they seem pretty helpless 
it. Countless thousands of tave 
ers, their help, bookie joints ¢ 
help, contractors, businessmen, 
their managers find themselve: 
same side of the street as some 
sixty thousand job holders. Allt 
with their friends and the unhag 
whom they befriend with public 
they make a mighty host. “a 
be able to rule. 
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Dusk to Daybreak 


Continued from page 11 


sls enjoyable in exact propor- 
» attention one is able to pay 










































"42 sentry was, of course, to pre- 
gescape. But also it was his 
forestall any such unseemly 
hide. The sentry was a plump- 
beon lad, perhaps twenty-one 
two. His eyes were large and 
il fascinated as he looked in at 
Moreno, smoking composedly 
t. Later, he would undoubt- 
Sin awed tones that General 
ad waited for his execution as 

have waited for breakfast. 
send would be useful to those 
Inued the struggle from which 
oreno had been removed. But 


jis eyes again were round and 
. The general was possessed 
Wim to explain to him that one 
worry when one’s worries are 
W@ically at an end. But to speak 

intry would frighten him. 
bn him. There, that was an 
(fhe sentry could be frightened, 
geral Moreno was not. He had 
hid, of course. There had been 
Mhen his tongue moved stiffly in 

ly medium; when stark panic 
sd at him; when terror yam- 
\t his will, demanding that it 
id allow him to flee. Those 
\ had resisted, appearing out- 
serene when within him was 
Mivenness. Naturally he had al- 
sumed that men were fright- 
len they knew they were to be 
ow he found it remarkable that 
ot. True, he’d seen other men 
ing squads with complete com- 
Most men did, when you 
of it. Some ground their teeth 
re white-faced and resolutely 
But an amazing number liter- 
not seem to mind. At least they 
flinch more than they would if 
pected—say—to have a tooth 


al Moreno found the problem 
interesting. He refused to 
f professional matters. His of- 
iznega and Cervera and Gomez 
Ideron and all the rest—were 
ent. One of them would take 
d and the fight for liberty would 
But he was to be shot in the 
He had hours of freedom, 
bsolutely nothing to distract his 
It was fascinating to debate 
estion of whether he would be 


far away, and filtered through 
y thicknesses of wall and much 
ding corridor, he heard a bugle’s 
The sound was infinitely famil- 
e had heard it so many times, at 
hy places! At a little camp by bad 
hen his whole force was no more 
hundred men. And then more 
lalf of them were wearing filthy 
Bes and many were barely able 
Kk or ride, and all were weary and 
sh and sick at heart. And then he 
ard the bugles blow from the gov- 
3 palace of a broad and fertile 
“the greatest of the republic— 
it seemed that victory for his 
Was secure; when his troops were 
ed and paid and almost adequately 
ed. Now he heard it from his 
cell. 

he was not frightened. Looking 


forward to battle, heretofore, he had 
very often been too busy for fear. How- 
ever, in that little affair at Ensenada— 
with no more than fifty men under him, 
so low had his prospects sunk—then he 
had been sick with terror while waiting 
for the time to strike. His throat was 
dry, then. His heart pounded. His legs 
felt like jelly. Yet nobody had guessed, 
and the affair was quite successful and 
led to many recruits’ joining him and 
definitely was the turning point toward 
what had promised to be decisive victory. 

That particular fit of terror, he re- 
flected, was because of uncertainty. The 
affair at Ensenada had been a gamble. 
And he was not inherently a gambler. 
When defeat was likely, he prepared to 
minimize it. Victories could similarly 
be foreseen and prepared for with much 
tedious effort. Only the uncertain was 
alarming. 

Yet he was not frightened now, and 
what was more uncertain than death? 


H's cigarette had burned short. He 
crushed it out, and, rising, glanced 
out the tiny barred window. The win- 
dow itself was too small for his body to 
pass through, and it was barred besides. 
He noted the fact abstractedly. Escape 
was not actually in his mind. He had 
seen too many prisoners kept safe, and 
had known of too few escapes. He did 
not clutch at straws. 

He found, however, that there was no 
profound meditation in which he wished 
to engage. Considering the merciless 
fashion in which he had driven himself 
these past few years, it was not to be 
wondered at. But it was wryly amusing 
that since it was plainly futile to worry 
about the cause he had fought for, he 
had nothing left to think about at all. 
He was apt to become bored by his own 
freedom to think of whatever he chose, 
pending the moment of his execution. 

He seated himself on the cot again 
and lighted another cigarette. He looked 
at his hands. He moved his fingers. He 
made the motions of writing. He re- 
flected upon the pleasure—which he had 
not enjoyed for years—of doing some- 
thing with one’s hands when that thing 
is done well. There is a satisfaction in 
doing a thing precisely and efficiently. 
He could see, suddenly, that a carpenter 
shaping a timber might find the same 
almost esthetic pleasure that he had 
felt in seeing an action develop under 
his hand to victory. And then, too—his 
thoughts pursued the subject—a carpen- 
ter would admire another man’s honest 
woodwork as he had admired the strat- 
egy and tactics of generals of the past. 

He smiled a twisted smile. It was 
humiliating to reflect that out of all his 
victories he had secured no greater sat- 
isfaction than a peon carpenter might 
find in the fashioning of honestly made 
bullock yokes! But was it not appro- 
priate for him to think at this time of 
the vanity of all earthly things? 

General Moreno now honestly grinned 
at his own thoughts. For the first time 
since childhood he had leisure to think 
freely of anything he chose. And he 
tended to return to childhood solemni- 
ties! There was no reason to avoid such 
thinking if it pleased him, but— 

He became abruptly aware of the 
sentry, staring at him. The sentry had 
halted in his passage, seeing an expres- 
sion of genuine amusement upon the 
face of the condemned prisoner. He 
stared at General Moreno with suspi- 
cion and alarm. He looked hurriedly 
about the small cell. Then he hastened 
away. 

General Moreno shrugged. He crushed 
out his cigarette carefully. The sentry 
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between your toes 


| WARN «DANGER! 
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would now undoubtedly report him mad. 

But it was not so simple. In minutes 
only—and General Moreno had barely 
lighted another cigarette—there was the 
sound of hurrying feet. Soldiers. An 
officer. He gave curt orders, unlocked 
the cell door and came suspiciously in- 
side. 

“General Moreno,” he said politely, 
“T regret to disturb you, but there has 
arisen a doubt. I feel it necessary to 
make sure that no communication 
has reached you.” 

General Moreno found this, also, hu- 
morous. Because he was not frightened, 
he was suspected of a hope of escape. 
He stood up, his lips twitching, while 
the officer searched the little cell. It 
was not possible to hide anything in it. 
It became evident that if anything was 
hidden it was upon General Moreno’s 
person. : 

The officer regarded him uncertainly. 

“T do not wish to be discourteous,” he 
said uncomfortably, “but it is impor- 
tant—” 

“If you wish to search me,” said Gen- 
eral Moreno dryly, “I have no objec- 
tion. But if there were a communication 
I would be foolish not to burn or swal- 
low it.” 

The officer made a decision. If there 
had been a communication, General 
Moreno had certainly read it. And as 
certainly, if it contained anything im- 
portant, he would have destroyed it. 

“Pardon me,” said the officer, “I re- 
gret the intrusion. Is there anything—” 

“Nothing,” said General Moreno as 
politely, “I have only been amused.” 

The officer said shrewdly: 

“But would you not wish paper and 
a pen?” 

General Moreno shook his head. “If 
I grow bored,” he said tranquilly, “I 
shall go to sleep.” 

He knew, serenely, that it would be 
quite possible. Indeed, it would be easy. 
But he was enjoying himself in a fash- 
ion that had long been denied him. He 
refused the responsibility of pen and 
paper. He would continue to smoke 
and breathe and meditate in blessed 
idleness and freedom. If he felt sleepy, 
he would go to sleep. Assuredly he felt 
no obligation to leave behind a solemn, 
patriotic document his enemies would 
find themselves moved to destroy. 


H® SEATED himself upon the cot 
again and smoked contentedly. Even 
the intrusion had its value. It had come 
about because he was not frightened. 
And why was he not frightened. 

He settled down to debate the matter 
with himself. He had, quite seriously, 
no faintest hope of escape. Mercy from 
the dictator was, of course, out of the 
question. A rescue was equally absurd. 
It would cost too many men and its 
chances of success would be practically 
nonexistent. 

General Moreno had trained his sub- 
ordinates adequately. If they carried 
on as he had taught them—and he had 
proved the truth of his teachings—they 
would end with victory and freedom for 
their country. He would be dead, to be 
sure, but there were enough other men 
dead of the fight for freedom. 

No. They would not attempt to 
rescue him. It would violate every prin- 
ciple he had taught them. And there- 
fore he could smoke comfortably and 
enjoy the six hours which now remained 
in the freedom he had been denied be- 
cause he fought for freedom. 

But he heard bugles blowing outside. 
He heard the hurrying, rustling noise 
of men assembling with their accouter- 
ments. Presently he heard the muffled, 
measured sound of marching troops. 
Listening, he knew even about how 
many men had been mustered. There 
had been no shots. No alarm. There 
was no artillery in motion to accompany 
a column setting out upon a march. It 

























































was an alert, a posting of troop; 
ture of defense. 

And General Moreno knew 
had come about because he — 
frightened. A grin at an 
thought. A sentry who saw t 
and could not understand it. 
less search of his cell. It all a) 
to suspicion of an attempt at res 
preparations to prevent it. 

It was humorous. But it d 
again and insistently the que! 
why he was not frightened. Of 
many other men faced firing 
with complete composure. Gene 
reno remembered two men g§ 
cowardice who had died bravely 
an adobe wall. Why? How did 
pen that men smoked zestfully 
way to execution? Why did m 
appetite to eat when presently: 

General Moreno was eno 
curious. He puffed at his cigare’ 
went over and over the problem 
age was not the answer. He hi 
afraid, but he was not afraid now 
two men shot for cowardice hai 
serenity with an adobe wall ¢ 
backs. Perhaps, of course, 
trations of the padre had helpe 
his recollection of other and sco 
persons did not bear that out 
men, pious or pagan, died brave) 
they had time to foresee it precy 


HY? General Moreno begga 
annoyed with his brain for 
the secret of its own tranquillif 
could visualize the entire proces 
own execution, from the binding 
arms in this small prison cell, tot 
ment when he would stand fac 
executioners. He would most pi 
be conceded the privilege of hav 
eyes left unbound. Sitting on 
and smoking comfortably, Gener 
reno could literally see the levele 
that would face him, with the he 
peon faces behind them. He cou 
the hoarse, barked commands 
would end with billowing wisps o 
and flame from the rifle muzzli 
he could feel the impact of tk 
lets.2. 3& 
He knocked the ash from hi’ 
rette again, absurdly puzzled. 
been wounded more than once. 17) 
ecution volley would not be paint) 
would merely feel numbed, ct 
impacts and then see the worl 
crazily as his body crumpled. Bu 
what? | 
He blew a smoke ring, frown} 
terestedly. He went through wij 
execution. He saw himself—his 
—on the ground. And still he w 
frightened. 
Presently he found himself ya 
He settled himself luxuriously | 
cot. His breathing became deep a 
hurried, like that of a child. 
Footsteps roused him. He sat 
yawned again, reflecting that he h 
had so untroubled a sleep for yea 
turned his head, expecting a file | 
diers. But it was merely a guar 
the padre. 
He made a slight grimace. One 
be polite, but he had not been a 
man. Among other things, he hac 
literally too busy ever to think o} 
thing but the task he had set hi 
He looked at his watch. An hou 
The padre entered the cell. Thi 
try retired out of earshot. Half ar 
later the padre left, promising 1 
turn. General Moreno had asked 
left alone. He felt a trifle ruef* 
had been in his mind to stand ¢ 
dignity, explaining that since he 
ignored religious matters for so 
years, it seemed not quite honora’ 
attempt to evade the consequenc 
that neglect by a last-minute atten 
penitence. But there was the u 
curiosity, and now he could assure¢} 
as he pleased! So he told tke | 










































that he could not summon tears 
ence for anything he had done. 
patters he regretted. Some he 
ori. But he would make no hypo- 
jattempt to curry divine favor 
bstations of repentance. 

yon might weep or howl to prove 
jrerity,” said the padre dryly, 
Fa gentleman would say but a 
ord. I do not pass upon such 
| Nuestro Padre is a gentleman. 
understand you.” 

eneral Moreno felt that he had 
w been ridiculous, but whether 
attempt at dignity or not, he was 
>. But still it bothered him that 
|not frightened. 

jeard the steady sound of march- 
in. The rattling of equipment. 
arching men. Companies halted 
pre dismissed. More men and 
Ind more. It had at last been re- 
(hat General Moreno’s failure to 
bhtened — however inexplicable 
Dwever customary—was not an 
jion of any suicidal attempt on the 
| his subordinates to rescue him. 
nole camp was in confusion as the 
yho had been under arms were 
ied and dismissed. 


sound of their return and dis- 
al was a continuous, monotonous 
But then there were men march- 
wn the corridor outside of Gen- 
fNoreno’s cell. And that was not 
onous. It was his summons to 
ion. He lighted a last cigarette. 
) padre was with the soldiers. Gen- 
WMoreno smiled at him as the sol- 

bound his arms behind him. The 
bor opened. He marched out, his 


<erchief fluttering nervously as he 
1 sweat from his. face. 
¢ the fortieth time General Moreno 
laged the thing: the gun muzzles 
suddenly, the little mist of 
, the numbed, violent thrustings 
ailets striking and then his body 
/on the ground while his death was 
> certain. He could foresee it in 
te detail, even to the exist of the 
er through the narrow door with 
ody upon it. 
en, abruptly, he said: 
or Dios! That is it!” 
ie padre looked at him. 
can forsee everything,” said Gen- 
‘Moreno in the tone of one who has 
ed an extraordinarily vexing prob- 
_ “Everything up to the moment 
ifles speak. And then I see my body 
le ground, and I see it picked up and 
ied away—but I am standing up and 
ing down at it!” 
e looked triumphantly at the padre. 
Jo you see? It is not possible for 
to imagine myself as dead. Only 
body. Nobody can imagine himself 
ead! So that, no matter how defiant 
lan may be of your ministrations, 
re, at the‘erd he is forced to picture 
‘ his body lying crumpled on the 
h—while he stands apart and re- 
ls it!” 
he padre said simply: 
But of course. He probably does. 
——? 
uddenly, over the wall, a voice 
ited hoarsely above the confusion 
narching and countermarching men 
he grayish half-light. Abruptly there 
an incredible, a savage, an intoler- 
> tumult. Rifle fire broke out, furi- 
. Not at the edge of the dictator’s 
On, where an attack should have 
eloped. Here in the very center of 
enemy’s forces. A machine gun 
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blasted savagely. Rifle butts pounded 
resonantly upon a door that opened in 
the wall. A hand grenade exploded. 

General Moreno stood rigid. He 
turned slowly and rather terribly pale. 
The officer in charge of his escort stared 
blankly, and then his hand went irreso- 
lutely to the revolver at his hip. The 
padre said quietly: 

“If you shoot him, my son, we will 
all be killed.” 

Figures spilled to the earth from the 
wall crest. They came racing toward 
General Moreno, yelling joyously, rifles 
ready to kill any man who menaced him. 
Outside, the noise of battle rose to a 
prodigious roar. Then came a distant 
screaming sound that drew nearer and 
ended in a terrific explosion. The up- 
roar redoubled. 

Cheering men burst in the shattered 
door. Yelling men. Officers and troop- 
ers alike, roaring with triumph and the 
lust of battle. A young officer, laughing 
hysterically, slashed the bonds that 
bound General Moreno’s arms behind 
him. 

“General!” he cried. ‘General! We 
did it. Cervera said it could not be done! 
He said we risked the revolution for 
you! He said that you would have for- 
bidden it! But he led one regiment when 
we overruled him! We marched into 
camp from the rear in column, while 
they were marching and countermarch- 
ing without sense. They did not even 
look at us, thinking we were more of 
themselves! Now Viznega is pounding 
them with artillery from the hills; we 
have three regiments right in their 
midst; there’ll be a frontal attack all 
along the line—” 

General Moreno silenced him with a 
gesture. 

“Get your men under cover,” he or- 
dered crisply. “If there’s any discipline 
left, they’ll try to crush us and then face 
about to drive off the outer attack. Send 
a runner—” 

A distant roar of battle. It spread 
and spread and spread. Men poured in 
the gate, dancing, to yell hilariously and 
then force their way out again. There 
was surprise, inevitable disorganization 
‘and overwhelming victory. 

’Three hours later, General Moreno 
sat at a desk before which officer after 
officer appeared to report—usually with 
documents. He was very busy consolli- 
dating the victory, which was final 
There was now no authority in exist- 
ence to combat the forces which under 
General Moreno had fought for liberty. 
Liberty, freedom—everything he had 
fought for was at his disposal to give 
to his fellow countrymen. But, of course, 
he was not free, because he had to make 
very many decisions of far-reaching im- 
portance. 


GEN they brought before him the 
dictator, his late antagonist, General 
Moreno rose to his feet. 

“Sefior,’ he said politely, “I regret 
that the fortune of war—” 

His late antagonist regarded him 
stonily. 

“It is my fault,’ he said harshly. “I 
should have had you shot last night. 
Now you will have me shot instead.” 

General Moreno said regretfully: 

“If you were imprisoned, sefior, you 
might escape. If you were free, you 
would revolt. As I did. I fear, senor, that 
it is necessary. Shall we say tomorrow?” 

His late antagonist shrugged, his eyes 
hard. General Moreno sat down at his 
desk again. Work had piled up for his 
attention and there was mountainous 
labor ahead. But he had had sound and 
untroubled sleep the night before. He 
looked up, already thinking of some- 
thing else. 

“Tomorrow, then,” said General Mo- 
reno abstractedly. He added: “I assure 
you, sefor, that it will be a most inter- 
esting experience. I found it so.” 
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Caught with Our Guard Down 


assume that in modern equipment the 
militia is about twenty per cent efficient 
you wouldn’t be hopelessly wrong. And 
much of what they’ve got would fail to 
make an enemy pause and reflect. For 
example, they have a fairly complete 
allotment of 75-millimeter field guns. 
But only a few of them have been mod- 
ernized. To back up these World War 
75s there should be 105-millimeter guns 
and howitzers. But they’re still on 
paper. And there should be an array of 
the more potent 155s—nice heavy belch- 
ers to keep the invader at home. In our 
whole Initial Protective Force we have 
exactly four of these dependable brutes, 
although the National Guard has at 
least seen pictures of them. 

Theoretically, the National Guard has 
90,000 automatic rifles—the Garand or 
Ml. Actually they have about 7,500. 
As war goes today, the .30-caliber ma- 
chine guns the militiamen have are de- 
moted to the tickler class. They have 
almost no .50s and won’t have more be- 
fore November, 1941. Of course there 
are a million fine Springfield rifles in the 
Army’s lockers and perhaps 700,000 En- 
fields, that is, if they haven’t been turned 
over to the Allies as part of our “sur- 
plus.” And very good rifles they are too 
—provided we’re to fight as we fought 
twenty years ago. However, if we can 
stall the enemy off until June, 1942, these 
sixty per cent of our Initial Protective 
Forces may be able to lick somebody. 
Even Mussolini, although we hate to 
boast. 

That gives you the idea. That the 
National Guard, upon whom our perma- 
nent military establishment counts so 
heavily when there’s work to be done, 
should be a sort of Army stepchild is not 
hard to understand. Until the President 
calls the National Guard into federal 
service it is a state and not a national in- 
strument. And although the militia is as 
old as the nation it was not until 1903 
that even the President had the power to 
muster it into the United States Army. 


It Pays to Be Nice 


But even since the National Defense 
Act of 1903 the United States Army has 
no direct control over the Guard. The 
Army Staff has found it convenient to be 
good to the Guard for political as well as 
military reasons, the Guard having vote 
influence with its congressmen who, in 
turn, are besought by the regulars for 
fat appropriations. Not that it got the 
Guard much. Yet laws subsequent to 
1903 established a National Guard 
Bureau within the General Staff and it 
is the duty of this bureau to write the 
Guard’s budget and see to it that the 
militiamen get their fair share of what 
Army appropriations buy. 

There are eighteen divisions of militia 
—all of them of the old, heavy, square 
type. No attempt has been made to re- 
form these ponderous divisions, far too 
unwieldy for prompt and effective 
action in modern warfare, into the new 
triangular speedster divisions. The full 
war strength of one of the square Guard 
divisions is about 27,000. The more 
mobile triangles will take in only twelve 
or thirteen thousand. Just how these 
two formations could be welded into a 
cohesive army is not at all clear even 
to the General Staff. 

To modernize the National Guard— 
reorganize it—might not be too difficult 
in the populous state of New York 
where the present personnel of the 
Guard is about 20,000. With a little re- 
cruiting and the addition of New York’s 
four independent or nondivisionalized 
military bodies, the 27th (New York) 
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Division might readily be enlarged to 
two triangular divisions. Incidentally 
we’ll have more to say about those non- 
divisional units. 

If the state of New York agreed to it, 
her own National Guard could be mobi- 
lized within her own borders without a 
word from Congress or a presidential 
call and the transformation might be 
effected. It would mean, of course, the 
breaking up of old regiments, some of 
which are held together by sentiment 
and little more. It would be asking 
units to sacrifice traditions. It would 
mean the building of new armories and 
violent alterations of old ones. 


Units That Won't Mix 


But the problem of making a 1940 
model out of, say, the 41st Division, 
National Guard, would be much more 
difficult. The 41st represents Wyoming, 
Montana, Washington and Oregon. 
All the barriers to streamlining exist- 
ing in New York State would obtain 
in each of these states. Then you’d 
have to add the reluctance of the 
military authorities (largely political) 
of the four states to agree to any one 
plan of mobilization. Moreover, the 
commander of the Oregon unit might 
not become madly enthusiastic were the 
commander of the Wyoming Guard 
given precedence or higher rank. In the 
meantime both Montana and Washing- 
ton would be convinced that their lads 
were far superior to the militiamen 
from the other two states. 

Then there’d always be the question 
of each state’s quota to the new setup. 
For example, Wyoming has only 797 
enlisted guardsmen and sixty-one of- 
ficers. But Oregon produces 3,333 men 
and 251 officers. Washington has but a 
few less than Oregon, but Montana has 
only 1,200 militia. Of course, before any 
sort of a division could be built out of 
these slim pickings, considerable re- 
cruiting would have to be done—and 
done at home. Illinois, for example, 
might have enough guardsmen to build 
a division and a half but you couldn’t 
very well move Illinois’ extras to Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Oregon and Washing- 
ton. 

All of which may have a silly ring, 
which is precisely the kind of ring it’s 
supposed to have. It would be even sil- 
lier to try it. The fundamental reason 
for the new triangular division, aside 
from mobility and speed, is mechaniza- 
tion. Why, therefore, reduce the Guard 
divisions to a triangle when you can’t 
put them on wheels? As we've already 
hinted broadly, many of the Guard units 
haven’t anything as mechanized as a 
good old ten-ton truck—or any truck. 

Of course, had we the equipment, the 
National Guard could be modernized to 
formidable proportions. It would be 
necessary to mobilize them as on the 
Mexican border in 1916. If the Presi- 
dent and the General Staff got tough 
about it, the results might be extremely 
military and the militia would cease 
with considerable speed to be a laugh- 
ing matter. But the General Staff, with 
its right eye searching the horizon for a 
potential enemy and its left on Capitol 
Hill from whence cometh its strength, 
has been at some pains to avoid re- 
sponsibility for a mobilization order. If 



























































































Congress can be convinced that it 
essary and the President issues th 
General Marshall and his G’s (G 
Staff sections) will, of course, be { 
to death. In about five mont} 
Guard would be physically fit for 
duty, foreign or domestic. All - 
need is something to fight with. 

Although the National Guard is 
than sixty per cent of our somewh 
than dependable Initial Prot 
Force, the General Staff’s ability 
much to make it as useful as it 5 
is quite limited. For example, tk 
nothing we need more at the m 
than a dependable coast-defi 
antiaircraft force. To be sure 
haven’t got much equipment tc 
such units with, however deper 
the lads might be. And it would 
a couple of years to fit them out fc 
highly spectacular patriotic se 
Furthermore, it is a rather speci 
job, calling for men of some n 
elasticity and capable of learning 
idly and forgetting slowly. 


They Like Their Independer 


But there are throughout our 
tional Guard some thirteen or fou 
Guard units from brigades and _ 
ments to lone companies which ar 
parts of the eighteen divisions. F< 
ample, there are the 10th, 14th, 
and 369th regiments in New York 
but the 10th located in the city of 
York. Then there are such outfits 
56th Cavalry Brigade of Texas, M 
sota’s 92d Brigade, the 8th IIlinoi 
lst Arkansas, the 3d Battalion o 
372d Illinois Infantry. And so on. 

Six of these units, including the - 
New York, are Negro troops. Th 
not included in the National Guar 
visional make-up. Some are the d 
opments of once swank outfits 5 
considered themselves socially ¢ 
more desirable than the common 
Some are sentimental perpetuatio 
famous Civil War regiments and 
been able to keep their indeper) 
status. And, of course, the Negro ti) 
are set aside for the same noble re: 
that the big-league ball clubs don’t) 
Negro players. | 

The nonmilitary mind has no { 
ble with all this. He settles it fortt 
by saying, “Convert them into an 
craft troops.” The answer is pro 
“Who’s going to convert who | 
what?” 

It has to be done on a volur 
basis—unless, of course, the Presi 
calls them into federal service W 
alas, they’ll do what they’re told 
try hard to like it. Up to the mor 
scarcely any of these troops have st! 
any disposition to volunteer for ‘i 
aircraft service—not because it) 
mean job nor an extraordinarily haz| 
ous one. It’s merely that these i! 
pendent organizations are jealou) 
their independence. 

At any rate, the General Staff is 
ting on its best manners and oilin) 
most persuasive tongues to conv 
these nondivisional troops that 
antiaircraft stations need them, 
thus they can most pleasantly s 
their country and demonstrate 1) 
skilled patriotism. And there’s ano 
and more guile-laden argument 


and. Antiaircraft troops will serve 
+ Jme and not be packed off to out- 
ne parts where the beer isn’t good 
adhe gals wear lisle stockings. More- 
ye it’s nice, clean work in the pres- 
| of a large, enthusiastic home 
ance. And instead of carrying a 
‘\n/pound rifle and sixty pounds of as- 
junk through mud, water, snow 
ce, the antiaircraft gunner will be 
(ling away with three-inch, 37-mil- 
Wier and .50-caliber guns, to say noth- 
| heaven-stabbing searchlights. 
“¥’ve said nothing about the Na- 
‘11 Guard’s air force. There are 
y-one air squadrons on paper. 
e should be fourteen planes in 
observation. So 





































squadron—all 


hill be equipped in time. After all, 
National Guard’s contribution to 





hat put a crimp into everything con- 
ing DeLancey around the camp and 
ould feel the eyes on him all the 
. It was only when his finger began 
eal and he started to bang the ball 
nd with his old vigor that they fin- 
decided they might be wrong about 
Curt Davis was the first to break 
ice. He came up to Bill in the lobby 
e St. Petersburg hotel one night. 
ou’re going to make it, kid,” he 
and that changed the attitude. 
don after that Branch Rickey came 
and signed DeLancey to a con- 
By this time he was throwing 
fkly and hitting well, although he has 
ays been a slow starter in the spring. 
In he had a conference with Rickey 
| Ray Blades, who was manager of 








day, warm up pitchers, labor in 
/ bull pen during the game and act as 
fecasional pinch hitter. 

bove all else, Bill was not to try too 
the first year. If he happened to 
one when he was sent up in a pinch, 
jwas to trot it out. That advice 
Inded all right until the day in Cin- 
nati when Bill was inserted in the 
‘-up in the eighth inning. Both Owen 
| Padgett had seen action and there 
s nobody else to use, but nobody ex- 
ted that DeLancey would have more 
M an inning to work. However, 
nny Mize tied it up with a homer 
1 the game went fourteen innings to 
decision. The Cards might have won 
t game if Bill hadn’t missed a third 
ke on Bucky Walters but it was rec- 
1ized as something that could happen 
anybody. What was important was 
it DeLancey worked six innings with- 
‘distress and came through with two 
s, one of them an infield hopper that 
beat out with a great sprint. 


Catching is Harder, Now 


‘You forget about trotting when you 
one like that,” says Bill, ruefully. 
ll you think about is putting down 
ur head and making tracks.” 

In short, Bill still retains his speed 
d his wonderful throwing arm. When 
nin New York during the summer, 
was plastering the ball into the right- 
ld stands during the batting practice 
his old-time style. 

As a Rip Van Winkle who comes 
ck from his sleep and thus has a view 
big-league pitching from two eras, 
Lancey has thoughts on the subject. 
‘Down at Columbus we had one of 
> best minor-league teams ever 
own,” says Bill proudly. “Bill Lee 
d Paul Dean headed that staff and we 
m the pennant by something like 
shteen games. At St. Louis we had 
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IRON ORE from MINNESOTA 


our national defense is not aerial. The 
regulars didn’t call the militiamen fid- 
dlefeet for nothing. 

Perhaps we should notify you, too, 
that the National Guard is innocent of 
parachutes, flame throwers, tanks, col- 
lapsible rubber boats and that Lorelei 
gas that lulled the Liege forts to sleep. 
And, of course, no dive bombers. Per- 
haps it’s just as well. If they’re any- 
thing like they were on the Mexican 
border in 1916 they’d be using them on 
one another. All except the flame throw- 
ers, that is. 

We forgot to tell you that there are 
no barracks for the militiamen at the 
various training camps. The boys will 
be in tents. They’ll use those flame 
throwers, if they get them, to keep 
warm with during those lovely South- 
ern winter nights. 


Comeback 


Continued from page 16 


Diz and Paul and Wild Bill and they had 
stuff to burn. Coming back now, I find 
that most of the new pitchers have de- 
veloped trick deliveries. They throw the 
screwball, the slider, the downer. That 
makes it tougher on a catcher.” 

DeLancey is not a believer in the cult 
that a big-league catcher has to be a 
combination of Houdini and the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. The theory that a 
receiver can only learn his craft after 
long years leaves him scornful. 

“If a guy couldn’t learn most of the 
weaknesses of batters after two turns 
around the circuit, he’d be an awful 
dope,” says Bill. 

Because he didn’t want any psycho- 
logical hang-overs bothering him, he 
sold the ranch when he left Phoenix to 
join the Cardinals. 

He says, “I don’t want to have any 
doubts about it. I’m going to make it.” 

There have been reports that the 
pleurisy hangs on and that he must sub- 
mit to regular tappings but he denies 
it and most certainly has the look of a 
healthy man. His cheeks are rosy and 
he moves with the agility and swift re- 
actions of a first-rate athlete. As an in- 
dication of what the fans in St. Louis 
think of him, he was given a special 
Bill DeLancey day in early June and 
presented with an automobile. The 
way that club was going, they could 
have used anybody in the line-up and 
particularly a DeLancey. 

So every afternoon he takes his cuts 
at the plate, fools around with the ball 
and then wends his way to the bull pen. 
Anybody who thinks that the bull-pen 
job with the Cardinals is a cinch is out 
of his mind. During the regime of 
Blades, the relief pitchers began warm- 
ing up as soon as the game started. Any 
day that saw less than four St. Louis 
hurlers in the box score was counted 
lost. When Billy Southworth took over 
the management, he may have had in- 
tentions about preserving his staff but 
he soon found that you couldn’t make 
finishing pitchers out of so-so pitchers. 
As a consequence, Mr. DeLancey has 
seen most of the games while standing 
on his feet. This was wearisome. It 
showed that he could stand on his feet. 

Next year, if the plans work out, he 


will be doing the bulk of the St. Louis | 


catching. Any doubts about DeLancey’s 
condition will be solved by Bill himself. 

“They won't have to tell me this time 
if anything is wrong,” he says. “T’ll 
know it myself and I’ll be back there 
with the chickens so fast I'll be three 
traffic blocks ahead of the Super Chief 
all the way out.” 

Coming back at all was a miracle; 
staying back will be a historic event. 
Old roly-poly says he can do it. 
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Nature gave them both that 


EXTRA SOMETHING 


* 





myne red earth of the Mesabi Range,. 

Minnesota. is the country’s source 
of richest iron ore. The Bradford hills 
of Pennsylvania are the country’s 
source of richest crude oil... Mesabi 
iron ore produces the most iron per 
ton. Bradford crude oil produces the 
most lubricating oil of natural high 
quality... And Veedol Motor Qil is 
refined 100°% from this richest of all 


crude oils. Veedol’s natural heritage 
as a superior lubricant means much 
in the safe, economical operation of 
your modern high-speed motor. Its 
famous ~ Film of Protection” assures 
extra resistance to heat and friction 

. sludge and earbon . . . engine- 
wear and fuel dilution ... The harder 
you drive. the longer you drive. the 
more you will appreciate Veedol. 


A PRODUCT OF TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY... MAKERS OF “FLYING A” GASOLINES 
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Let’s Trade for Defense 


BS eRe ko he ah 


astrologers. However, the majority belief (and it seems logical) 
is that if Hitler wins this war he will not attack the United States 
for a long time afterward, if ever. 

What he is generally expected to do is to try to muscle into various 
rich South American countries, either with arms or with fifth columns. 
If Hitler has such a program, the likeliest headliners on it would seem to 
be Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay. 

An early armed invasion anywhere in the Western Hemisphere looks 
improbable. German war wounds and war weariness would take some 
time to repair, even if Hitler should win soon in Europe. Which means 
we ought to have time to build up our defense forces to a point where 
we can give a good account of ourselves—IF we keep hammering away 
on the job of building those forces. 

The possible fifth-column problem in South America, though, isn’t 
so easy. After all, if a lawful Nazi party builds up enough strength in 
Argentina, for example, to elect its own government, we can hardly order 
that government not to take office. We'd probably refuse to recognize 
some South American government established by a regular shooting 
revolution; but on the other hand we’d probably not send marines 
to overturn the overturners and set up a government we liked. 

It looks to us as if the most promising key to the fifth-column problem 
in South America is to be found in figures such as these: 

The European territories Hitler controls at this writing have normally 
bought from Argentina 60% of all that country’s corn exports, 56% of all 
its hides and skins exports, 55% of its linseed exports, 50% of its forest 
and timber products exports, 40% wool, 25% wheat, 10% meat. 

For such customers, the Argentines are bound to have felt no little 
affection. And because we have heavy tariffs on those articles to keep 
down foreign competition with our own producers of similar articles, the 
Argentines are bound to have correspondingly less affection for us. Simi- 
lar statistics are obtainable for several other Sou‘h American countries. 

So our best anti-fifth-column medicine as regards South America 
would seem by all odds to consist in plans for building up our imports 
from South American countries as rapidly as we can and for keeping that 
business after the war. ’ : 

That would mean knocking down tariffs on various key products, 
which would make some of our domestic producers of those things pretty 
mad. The thing to do about that, though, would be to slip ie people 
some kind of subsidies or other compensation and tell 
up their lips. What we’ve got to do, if we can, is to bolster u 
Hemisphere right wing, meaning Latin America; an and it’s just 1 I 
some of the home boys are hurt in ne oe to ee the ——— 
of the entire nation. 


2 DOLF HITLER, of course, is unpredictable to everybody except his 
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Treat the Guard Rig 




























LEASE, will some employers kindly take to making life 
easier for National Guardsmen on their pay rolls? 
Most employers, we believe, treat these men fairly; by 
don’t. Some make it as tough for them as they can, within { 
when it comes to granting time off to attend camp, overlookt 
slips on a day after a strenuous evening of drill, and soon. ~ 
Such treatment is dirty business in the quietest of peaceti 
is unpatriotic, to put it mildly, in times like these. 
After all, the members of the National Guard (251,06 
and officers) are trying to learn how to put up a fight for the 
try in which their employers live and do business, in case n¢ 
for such a fight ever arises. The least any employer can do, if 
to us, is to stretch various and sundry points here and there ii 
men’s favor, as a means of making them feel that their cou 
worth fighting for. 


One for All—or Else 


OME blunt remarks seem called for on the initial reactil 
various leaders of capital, labor, politics and the farmers 
national resolve to arm to the teeth. We hereby nominat 
lier’s, as the National Weekly, to make those remarks. 

The moment the President requested the four-billion-o¢ 
defense this year, numerous employer spokesmen demanded 
labor forget about the 40-hour week, the Wage-Hour Law 
scales, etc., and return in mass to sweatshop days. Assorted | 
leaders said labor wouldn’t give an inch, and a sudden though: 
lived strike was instantly pulled at a Kearny, N. J., shipyard we 
on six fighting ships. New Deal high-brows were inclined to 1 
Henry Ford’s sensational and encouraging statement that, givt 
months and a minimum of political meddling, his plants could | 
an airplane production rate of 1,000 a day. And numerous " 
spokesmen yowled for more and bigger benefits in the face ¢ 
President’s request that nonmilitary spending be cut 10%. 

Leaders of our four most important social groups, in a word, 
on record.as favoring sacrifices by everybody but their follower 

That isn’t democracy. It is mobocracy; government by org 
mobs, éach fighting for itself and against the common welfare 

We cannot tolerate it in this country if our defense program 
succeed in insuring us against the dangers that threaten to b 
from this war. Those dangers can come home to every one of us 
hit us right where we live, if we don’t arm against them, and 
fast. 

We have all got to be prepared to make sacrifices for the ¢ 
mon welfare. If we go on standing for mobocracy—well, 
observes in Mein Kampf that the United States, though potent 
mistress of the world, has been for generations a push-over fi 
divide-and-conquer artist like this same Mr. Hitler. 
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| Johnny, aged 7? 
No! I see a Man who is starting at Dartmouth! 


Vill he get on in his Life at College? 
res! He has a Smile that takes Him Everywhere. 


Vhy is his Smile so Attractive? 
or one thing he has always used Ipana and Massage. 
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Why take chances with “Pink Tooth Brush"? Help your gums to become firmer, 
healthier, your smile brighter...with Ipana and Massage. 


ET DAD rule the family finances. . . let Mom be the “law” 
in running the house... but it’s often wise to listen 
to the youngsters when it comes to dental care! 

For today, thousands of children are taught in school a 
lesson that many an adult still has to learn .. . the impor- 
tance of gum massage to healthy gums, sparkling teeth. 

They know that many of today’s foods are too soft to re- 
quire vigorous chewing. And our gums—deprived of needed 
exercise—often tend to become weak and flabby. Then all 
too frequently comes that warning tinge of “pink.” 


Never ignore "Pink Tooth Brush” 


Yes—the minute you see “pink” on your brush. . . see your 
dentist! “Pink tooth brush” may not mean serious trouble 
...but it’s a warning you should never ignore. 


Your dentist, very likely, will simply tell you that your 


gums have grown lazy, need exercise and invigoration. And 
he, like so many dentists these days, may suggest “‘the health- 
ful stimulation of Ipana and massage”! 


For Ipana not only cleans teeth thoroughly but, with mas- 
sage, it is specially designed to aid your gums... help 
them to become healthier and stronger! Each time you 
brush your teeth, massage a little extra Ipana onto your 
gums. That invigorating “‘tang”—exclusive with Ipana and 
massage—is evidence that you are stimulating your gums— 
aiding them to become firmer and healthier! 


So get a tube of economical Ipana today. And start now 
to let Ipana and massage help you to firmer gums, brighter 
teeth, a more radiant smile! 


Ipana Tooth Paste 
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THAT this department is more than 
slightly overwhelmed by the state of 
the world is not your fault. The mail 
is crammed with advice, counsel and 
plan. For example, here is Mr. Ed- 
win B. MclIsaac of Washington, D. C., 
who bids America to “hold up its head 
and reply sharply to those who jeer 
at us for not fighting shoulder to shoul- 
der with somebody. Lord knows,” 
goes on Mr. MclIsaac, “that our gov- 
ernment has done everything possible 
to get us into the war. One day we’re 
nonparticipating belligerents. Next 
day we’re fighting neutrals. When I 
look again we’re international isola- 
tionists and before I get used to that 
we’re fighting for Democracy with our 
backs to the treasury doors. I don’t 
wish to be regarded as a fifth-column 
Communist but I’d certainly like some 
candidate for President to tell us 
where we stand—in, out, off or on and 
what to do next.” 


ALL of which is equally disconcerting 
to the Republican party says Mrs. 
W. R. Brutters of Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs. Brutters admits that she 
has never “yearned over editors,” be- 
lieving them to be “mossy thinkers in 
ivy-clad citadels,”’ a description that 
leaves us hanging by our suspenders 
somewhere between indignation and 
applause. “I’m thinking of the editors 
of Republican publications who are 
compelled to go along with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s pro-Ally policy and approve of 
his armament program but at the same 
time convince us that, after all, he’s 
only playing politics and that the Re- 
publican party could be far more pro- 
Ally and build larger armaments and 
at the same time keep us out of war. 
After all, editors are only trying to be 
human, which, considering their limi- 
tations, is a laudable endeavor.” 








WE’RE asked, too, to remember that 
this four billion dollars (or is it five?) 
that we’re trying to spend for arms is 
‘Sn danger of being disbursed much 
like the Osage Indian’s sudden oil for- 
tune.” This comes from Mr. Joe 
Cavanaugh of Tulsa, Oklahoma, who 
says the Indian’s name was Charlie No 
Toes. One afternoon Mr. No Toes re- 
ceived a check for $23,000. He cashed 
it next day. Seating himself comfort- 
ably in a speakeasy, Mr. No Toes 
handed the money to the proprietor, 
called for a bottle of popskull and said: 
“When money gone I go get more.” 
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“KEEP Congress in session for all I 
care,” writes Mr. Clifford H. Zebulon 
of Racine, Wisconsin, “but for God’s 
sake do something to stop those birds 
from broadcasting. Listening to broad- 
casts from war analysts is bad enough, 
leaving us awfully low in the mind. 
But after hearing a few of those boys 
in Washington you:sort of lose faith in 
yourself to say nothing of the future 
of the country. I heard somewhere 
that they get dough for broadcasting. 
Is that so? And if so, who pays them? 
Hitler?” 


ALL letters can’t have the appeal of 
this one we’ve just got from Miss Aino 
I. Niskanen of Norway, Maine. She 
describes herself as “a Finnish-Ameri- 
can who is thankful to be living in a 
great, wonderful country as the United 
States of America.” Says she, “I want 
to tell you that your magazine brings a 
great deal of pleasure into our home 
and we, as the first generation re- 
moved from Europe, are trying hard 
to become Americanized—and your 
magazine is a very great help. We’ve 
had word from my aunt in Finland of 
the loss of two uncles in the Russo- 
Finnish War. That along with the 
present crisis abroad upsets us both 
mentally and physically.” 


AND THIS is more or less in the 
nature of an invitation to Mr. Jack 
Stein of Brooklyn, New York. We 
suggest that he read a file of corre- 
spondence sent to us by Dr. D. H. 
Dubrowsky who, as you’ll remember, 
wrote a series of articles for us show- 
ing among other things how the Honor- 
able Josef Stalin diverts money grants 
from American veterans of the A.E.F. 
to his Moscow treasury. Mr. Stein’s 
money and his brother’s too, were 
cases in point, cited by Dr. Dubrowsky. 
Mr. Stein says it isn’t so and that he, 
for example, thinks well of Russian 
bonds. We think that Mr. Stein would 
serve himself well by reading his own 
letters to Dr. Dubrowsky and others 
before going to all the trouble of suing 
us. Not that we want to interfere. 


WE’VE been waiting for someone to 
come through with a demand for the 
suppression of foreign-language news- 
papers. And here it is. One of the 
pleasant features of this chore is the 
knowledge that sooner or later our 
readers think of everything. Anyway, 
Miss Beulah Wells of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, is looking for a con- 
gressman with no foreign-born con- 
stituents to worry about. She proposes 
to ask him to introduce such legisla- 
tion. “If anybody has anything to say 
or write these days,” says Miss Wells, 
“let it be said or written in English.” 


AND YET we doubt that such legis- 
lation would eliminate our journalistic 
or forensic confusion. We’ve been 
reading quite a number of English lan- 
guage dodgers, tear sheets, pamphlets, 
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Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Labrador, Mexico, Newfoundland, Nicaragua 
Paraguay, Peru, Spain and Colonies, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
tions including postage: $5.50 a year to all other countri 
postal or express money order or check in_ ier 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company Springfield, Ohio. To avoid 
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W. B. COURTNEY G 
FRANK GERVASI Mediter yoo. 
MARTHA GELLHORN Scan‘ ay) 
JIM MARSHALL The is 
WM. HILLMAN European 


ROBERT McCORMICK Wi 
JOHN T. FLYNN Associa! 


appeals and propaganda throy 
lately and find ourselves som 
more bewildered than usual, 
sample we offer a few outst 
thoughts from a printed bro 
from Mr. John Dickens Deems, | 
of Los Angeles, California, i 
places. Our derangement start 
that Gr. D. But maybe you knoy 
it is. Anyway Mr. or Doctor 
would have “the nations of 
meet on neutral grounds and 
from among them one nation 
would own all the world’s arr 
armaments. These arms and | 
ments,” says he, “would be pz 
and maintained by all the n 
When any nation threatened to } 
another, this one constable — 
would step in and stop it.” On 
ing this over we’re inclined to b 
charitable than we were at first. ] 
it’s not a bad idea after all. Al 
require is a neutral meeting ¢ 
and someone strong enough to f¢ 
the others to vote for him. Yes, i 
we were a bit hasty. Anywa 
Hitler wouldn’t object. : 
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IN THE meantime the bing-bai 
hullabaloo are so great that 
voices are lost and commonplace 
lems forgotten. While vast arm! 
made and destroyed, what beco: 
so obscure an incident as the} 
needs of Mrs. A. McCall of Ph 
phia, Pennsylvania. She’s eight 
She’s all alone. She has not 
Ten of her forbears and four of f 
scendants have fought in Am| 
wars. Five of them died in ur| 
It’s hard to read her writing. | 
will become of the Townsend |) 
asks Grandmother McCall. “Wh 
become of me? When you get 
perhaps it would be best to die. 
tell me what will become of tk 
age pensions. I do not see veti¥ 
any more.” 
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IF WE knew so much, we’d pra 
know the answer to this on @ 
“What,” demands Mrs. T. P.j# 
nemary of Denver, Colorado, “« ¥ 
think those politicians are th ki 
who are responsible for the pi 
paredness of England and Frai}® 
though knowing for seven yeai/™ 
Germany was doing nothing bi/§ 
ting ready to slaughter those wi] # 
trusted them with government 


PLEASANT week end.... 
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YOU’VE GASPED, too—probably—at the contortions of some “Rubber 
Woman.” Yet it might seem even stranger if rubber were to be given some of 
the characteristics of a living body . . . if, for instance, an automobile inner tube could 
“heal itself’ almost as your body heals a wound—only faster! A MIRACLE, you 
say? Well, Goodrich has accomplished it . .. with rubber so plastic that it works in to fill 
holes or rips as you ride, yet so tough that it forms a permanent seal. It took years to per- 
fect this “Self-Healing” lining. But the result is 2-Way Safety: protection against blow- 
outs and flat tires both. THESE NEW INNER TUBES, called Seal-o-matics, can save you 
money, too. Records of taxi and light-truck fleets show they make tires wear up to 34.6% 
longer . . . save substantially on total rubber expense. Let this saving help buy a set of 
Seal-o-matics for you. Your Goodrich Silvertown Store and many Goodrich Dealers 
offer a confidential credit plan on Seal-o-matic purchases. Also ask about the special deal 


they can make for new car owners. And remember which . . . the name’s Goodrich, 


2-WAY SAFETY—Maximum Protection 
Against Blow-outs and Flat Tires Both! 


“Self-Healing” lining (A) heals 
punctures from glass, nails, etc., 
while you ride—seals even bigger 
gashes that ordinarily cause fear- 
ful blow-outs. For added blow- 
out protection, this tube is 60% 
stronger all around than ordinary 
tubes . . . made of special black 
heat-resisting ‘““Tuff-Rubber’. . . 
and not weakened by stretching 
to size, because it is built up (not 
just blown up) to fill your tire. 


At the 1940 New York World's Fair— 
Jimmie Lynch drives over dozens 
of 3” spikes every day, without a 
blow-out or flat. See him do it at 
the great Goodrich Thrill Arena. 


soodrich S$ealomarre 2 


ignt 1940, The B. F.. Goodrich Company 
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@L JUDGE ROBBINS 


AT CARTHAGE, MISSOURI 


THIS {S ONE OF THE ).. 
LARGEST MARBLE < S= 
QUARRIES IN THE J 
\_ WORLD, CHUBBINS ) ¢~ 






























YES, DAD— BUT 
WE'D BETTER GO 
NOW, OR WE'LL 

MISS THE 
WATER SPORTS 
AT THE LAKE 
Ain, 





















y, fost OH~ -! aa WELL, ANYHOW, YOU 
Soe SOMETHING] | DON’T HAVE TO 
sx BIT HIM! 4 | WORRY ABOUT BITE 
ee IN PIPE-SMOKING, 


Wf THERE SHE GOES! 


NO, SIR! NOT 
= 4, WHOOPEE! { 


WHILE IM SMOKING 
THIS EXTRA-MILD, 
COOL-BURNING 
PRINCE ALBERT! 






















ESPECIALLY SEEING 
THAT PRINCE ALBERT 
HAS SUCH FULL 
BODY AND CLEAR, 
RICH TASTE — 


























REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
HOW COOL, MELLOW, 
AND EASY ON THE 

TONGUE PA. SMOKES 


IN RECENT LABORATORY 
“SMOKING BOWL” TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 


DEGKEES 
COOLER 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF 

THE 30 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS 
TESTED— COOLEST OF ALL / 









$s THE SWIM WITH 
i COOLER, MILDER 
SMOKING 


pipefuls of fragrant 
tobacco in every handy 
tin of Prince Albert 


MEET 
THE RICH BODY 
AND AROMA OF PA’S 
CHOICE dat Sat IT'S \P ih 








YOU BET 
PRINCE ALBERT 
IS MILDER IT 

BURNS COOLER — 
AND IT DRAWS 
EASY, EVEN! 















STEALTH LTT 


hh —— 
NCEA ERT, f 
















OWNERS! PA. 
IS CRIMP CUT FOR 
FAST ROLLING,TOO 
=—MILD, TASTY FOR 


x one f 





Copyright, 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C 
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KEEP UP WITH THE WO 


By Freling Foster 


Short-wave diathermy not only 
produces the deepest heat penetra- 
tion of any agency used for such 
purpose, but its effect may be felt 
for some time. As an example, a 
scientist who had his right leg 
treated seven years ago states that 
it is still warmer than his left or 
untreated leg. 


When no longer needed, the pri- 
vate correspondence of the King 
and Queen of England is put 
through three distinct processes of 
destruction. First the letters go 
through a machine that blacks out 
every word. Next they are torn 
into very small pieces. Then they 
are secretly burned by a trusted 
fireman. 


Among the many unusual objects 
that emit a light or produce a lumi- 
nescence that may be seen in the 
dark are rubber bands when 
snapped, quartz pebbles when 
struck, lumps of sugar when rubbed 
together and adhesive tape when 
stripped from a roll. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has been known to render 
“no decision” verdicts. One such 
case was that of the New York 
Unemployment Insurance Act 
which, in November, 1936, could 
not be decided because an even 
number of justices voted and the 
vote was evenly divided. There- 
fore, the judgment of the lower 
court prevailed and was enforced. 


The number of possible moves in 
a game of chess is almost beyond 
calculation. For example, there 
are more than 4,000,000,000 such 
possibilities in the first six moves 
of each player. 


The loudest respiratory move- 
ments known are those of whales. 
When harpooned, they sometimes 
stay under the water for as long as 
two hours and, coming to the sur- 
face, expel their long-held breath 
with such force that the sound can 
be heard for more than a mile. 

















































Dry sand is heavier t 
sand and oxygen in air is 
than oxygen in water. © 
sponge will hold more co 
than hot water. | 


Although only twenty-fol 
impose a tax on retail sales 
$450,000,000 a year is coll 
this way. Incidentally, on 
states, Alabama, Louisia 


Mississippi, have made thé 
tokens interchangeable for } 
venience of interstate shop 

Courts have awarded dan} 
persons injured while tres 
on premises marked v 
reading “No Admittane! 
“Keep Out.” In one recer 
such judgments totaled $1} 
000, only $37,000,000 of whit 
paid by insurance compan’: 


According to a recent cot 
cision, an employee is enti} 
workmen’s compensation | 
juries received in a fight 
working hours. 


In major-league baseba 
one in about 1,400 games_ 
by a no-hit, no-run pitchit! 
formance. — By Dale 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

The United States Fleet 
through the Panama Canal 
markable speed. Not long é 
hundred and ten of its ship 
through in forty-eight ho 
moving one vessel in and 4 
out every twenty-six minu 


| 

A large Eastern railroaé 
from 200 to 500 tons of rust m 
to various steel companies, 
use it in the manufacture 
iron.— By Edwin C. Barringei 
York, New York. j 


Five dollars will: be aria for each in 
or unusual fact accepted for this _ 
Contributions must be accompanied | 
factory proof. Address Keep Up wh 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, N# 
City. This column is copyrighted by ral 
The National Weekly. None of the ite 
be reproduced without express permit 
the publisher 












A BRAND NEW BONNET 
WITH A 






First in the Homes of 
America — and the 
Largest Selling 
American Beer in the 
Rest of the World! 
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LENDED 33 TI 


rll say "33 to I 
wins at the 19th Hole! 


MES TO MAKE 


ONE GREAT BEER! 


The goodness never varies—because 
every single glass of BLUE RIBBON 
is a blend of 33 separate brews! 


Treat yourself to a glass of Pabst Blue Ribbon 
today. First you’ll enjoy the, look of it — the 
clarity, the sparkle, the creamy head. 

Then you'll discover what beer flavor and 
beer smoothness can really be! 

For in that glass — and in every glass of Blue 


Ribbon is a blend of not two, or five, or twelve 
.-but 33 separate brews, from 33 separate kettles. 

And each brew is as fine as 96 years of skill, 
the 28 Pabst scientists, and Pabst ingredients 
can make it. 

An expensive way to brew? Of course! But 
that’s what makes Blue Ribbon America’s Pre- 
mium Beer, with a smoothness that is unique 
... and a goodness that never varies. 

Sometime today, have the pleasure of meet- 
ing a glass of Blue Ribbon. 


Gi the BLEND Cat Looe the Lote 


7y Pabst Blue Ribbon..z.. 2 


Copyright 1940, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
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P HILCO brings you 


Europe...5 times stronger, 
clearer and easier to tune! 


Yes, Philco makes radio history while world history is made! 
The world’s greatest staff of radio engineers presents, for 1941, 
not one but a serzes of spectacular inventions, so momentous, so 
new and different that they begin a mew era in radio enjoyment! 

A New Kind of Overseas Wave-Band makes foreign reception 500% 
stronger and clearer, 5 times easier to tune! Nothing like it has ever 
been known in radio! Now, in these stirring times, a new 1941 Philco 
makes programs d/rect from the Capitals of Europe as much a part of 
your daily radio life as your favorite local stations! 

A brand-new radio circuit .. .reduces noise by 5 to 1, “cross talk” by 
20 to 1, more than doubles selectivity . .. made possible by the amazing 
new XXL Noise-Reducing Converter Tube created by Philco. New Built- 
In American and Overseas Aerial System gives you far greater sensitiv- 
ity. No aerial or ground wires .. . just plug in anywhere and play! 


From °9:% to $395 


See and hear the new 1941 Philco Radios and 
Radio-Phonographs now on display at your 
nearest Philco dealer. Consoles, table models, 
compacts, portables ...a variety of styles for 
every purse! Yours on easiest monthly terms. 






Philco GO8P, only $12.95 down. 




























tr A MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENT 






KIND OF 
OVERSEAS 


Philco 280X 
only 
$6.90 down. 





ca 


ILCO has it! 


Records reproduced 
on a Beam of Light! 


The first basic improvement in record reproduction since the invé 
tion of the phonograph ... brought to you by Philco engineers! Ti 
amazing Philco Photo-Electric Phonograph reproduces recoti 
through the reflections of a floating jewel on a photo-electric a 
No needles to change! The floating jewel lasts 8 to 10 years! Recoi 
last 10 times longer. Play valuable records as much as 700 time 
Glorious tone ... full record beauty. Needle talk and surface noi 
no longer mar tone purity! 


New Tilt-Front Cabinet 


Brings you new beauty and convenience. No lid, 
no need to remove ornaments to reach the phon- 
ograph, no dark, awkward compartment. New 
principle tilts phonograph forward, in full view 
and easy to use. 

MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS with Philco 


“Professional”? Home Recording Unit. Op- 
tional equipment at reasonable extra cost. 


Laat 
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“Why, Oliver!” she gasped. “Have 
you been drinking?” “I have 
not,” he said darkly, “although ! 
I admit toying with the idea” 


Say It 
with Music 


By Richard English 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT O. REID 








Whatever else posterity may. 
say about the music of Oliver 
Bradley, let it remember he 
emitted the first recorded war 
whoop in the Harvard manner 





the morning Mainliner a huge red bus 

made the turn into the Burbank airport on 
two wheels and, its blaring horn warning off 
traffic, went roaring toward the terminal. 
There was one breathless moment as it nego- 
tiated the parking circle and then, its brakes 
screeching, it pulled up at the entrance. Mr. 
George Bates, Mammoth Pictures’ pudgy pub- 
licity chief, leaped out. He was immediately 
followed by sundry parties, half of whom were 
disguised as Daniel Boone. 

The others, a number of braves complete 
with scalp locks and war paint and armed with 
tomahawks, were just emerging when an indig- 
nant official collared Mr. Bates. “Listen you,” 
he roared, “if you think you’re going to take 
that mob scene out on the field, you’re crazy! 
Last week it was a whole chorus to meet some 
strip-tease artists. The week before—” 

Mr. Bates’ large eyes were reproachful. “Can 
I help it who the studio signs?” he demanded. 
He shook his head, answering the question to 
his own satisfaction, and then added reassur- 
ingly: “But this is different, pal. I'm meeting 
a very distinguished man today. All I want is a 
carriage-trade spread.” 

The booming voice of the amplifier cut off 
any further debate: 

“Flight nine, the Mainliner, arriving from 
New York.” 

“This way, boys,” cried Mr. Bates, speeding 
for the gates. “And remember to put some 
oomph in it!” 

The plane was still circling over the field as 
Oliver Bradley gathered up his magazines. It 
was his first plane flight as well as his initial 
trip to the coast, and he was having a hard time 
concealing it. He was a sober young party with 
horn-rimmed glasses and the natural shyness of 
a man who has devoted three years to writing 
the great American opera and then watched it 
lay an All-America egg. 

Arise America had opened to critical acclaim 
and closed by popular demand, leaving Oliver 
a man minus career. He had been weaned on 
Bach, studied abroad, graduated from Har- 
vard and, while he was at work on the recently 
deceased, had been an associate professor of 
music at the state university. He was gloomily 
preparing to return to the campus and the 
harassed existence of a serious young man en- 
tirely surrounded by extravert young ladies 
when Fate—Mammoth Pictures—had inter- 
vened. For some reason never quite clear to 
him, he had been hurriedly signed to a compos- 
er’s contract, thrust aboard a plane and dis- 
patched to the coast, marked “urgent.” 

The plane was down now and rolling toward 
the terminal. Peering from his window, Oliver 
observed that there was some commotion at the 
gates and a number of cameramen were present. 


[%t than two minutes before the arrival of 
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It was too much for Oliver. There was nothing he could do but kiss her 


Apparently there were some picture 
celebrities aboard and Oliver looked 
around, wishing that he might have met 
them. He would have appreciated some 
advice from a colleague in this new 
field. 

The door opened and the passengers 
crowded into the aisle. Oliver was the 
last to emerge, a shy, dark young man 
in tweeds, blinking slightly at his first 
exposure to the famous California sun. 
As he started down the steps George 
Bates cried: ‘There he is, boys. Let him 
have it!” 

Seven cameras flashed and a bulb ex- 
ploded with a loud, sharp report. Oliver 
flinched and, momentarily blinded, stag- 
gered against the handrail. Before he 
could recover there was an ear-split- 
ting war whoop and Indians in breech- 
clouts and tomahawks appeared on all 
sides. Oliver took one look and emit- 
ting a strangled cry, bounded up the 
steps. It was too late. A brave laid vio- 
lent hands on his coat and Oliver swung 
around, determined to sell his life 
dearly. 

He laid about him with his brief case 
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and one warrior went down. He was 
struggling with another when men with 
long rifles, buckskin suits and raccoon 
caps came surging in, fighting their way 
through the braves. Oliver stopped a 
swing in mid-air to get a better look at 
this unexpected aid and George Bates 
cried happily: “That’s fine, Mr. Brad- 
ley! Hold that pose!” 

Once more the cameras went off and 
Oliver found himself being helped down 
the steps. 

“Welcome to Hollywood!” Mr. Bates 
cried enthusiastically. “I’ve met a lot 
of actors and I never saw one give a 
better landing performance.” 

Oliver was just getting his wind back. 
He stared at Mr. Bates. 

“Actors?” he said frigidly. “Actors? 
There must be some Gey eg ost 
I happen to be a composer.’ 

Mr. Bates looked hurt. “Don’t I naw 
it?” he demanded. “The whole studio 
is waiting with open arms to greet you!” 

The reporters were crowding around 
and Mr. Bates did the honors, en masse. 
“Boys,” he said, “meet Oliver Bradley, 
the greatest living American composer. 


Brought to Hollywood by Ancil Stein- 
berg, whose genius guides the destinies 
or 

“We know that routine,” said a fat 
reporter. “We’ve already filed it in the 
wastebasket. What’s this guy here for?” 

“What’s he here for?” Mr. Bates said 
indignantly. “To write the score of that 
epic of the west, that superlative an- 
swer to Northwest Passage—Mammoth 
Pictures’ Across the Plains. What else 
could he be here for?” 


‘Qs had not yet recovered his 
composure when he was herded into 
the outer office of Mr. Ancil Steinberg, 
that eminent producer. He had been 
whisked to the studio by limousine, 
taken in hand by a messenger boy, re- 
layed to a secretary and now, rejoined 
by Mr. George Bates, was sitting in an 
office that could, and had, doubled for 
the interior of Buckingham Palace. 

“Wait until you see the Throne 
Room,” George said reverently. ‘He’s 
got everything but the king for a prop.” 

At exactly one o’clock they were ush- 
ered into the presence. Mr. Steinberg 
was a small round party with the nerv- 
ous oyster eyes of a man who had al- 
ways been careful never to lay the same 
egg twice. He was seated at his desk, 
gulping his midday bread and milk. He 
peered at them over his spoon. 

“This is Oliver Bradley,” said George. 
“You know, the one you signed to do 
the score on Across the Plains.” 

There was a moody silence as Mr. 
Steinberg surveyed his new hireling. 

George coughed. ‘Remember his 
clippings, chief? He wrote that opera 
all the critics were nuts about.” 

“TI remember,” Mr. Steinberg said 
fretfully, “and he still don’t look to me 
like nobody who would know about In- 
dians.” 

Oliver stared at him. There had been 
nothing in his contract about Indians. 
But this, he realized, was no time for 
half measures. If, to be a Hollywood 
composer, one was supposed to be an 
authority on Indians and things, he must 
cope with that situation. Only the screen 
could provide the mass medium through 
which a young and hopeful composer 
could reach the most humble home. 
Better Hollywood and Indians than be- 
ing a professor of music, growing old 
and musty among other men’s works. 

“You needn’t worry, Mr. Steinberg,” 
he said recklessly. “There shall be tom- 
toms and more tom-toms!” 

After a hasty sandwich in the com- 
missary Mr. Bates led his latest pro- 
tégé down a long line of minor Moorish 
bungalows. ‘This is composer’s row,” 
he said. “Two artists to every bungalow. 
You rate the one with Sigmund Rose- 
blum. We got him on a loan-out from 
Vienna.” 

He threw open the door of the end 
bungalow. “You married?” he asked. 

Oliver regarded him for a wary mo- 
ment. “No,” he said, “as a matter of—” 

“Fine,” said George, taking up the 
phone. When his office answered: “Send 
over Penny Ames,” he said. “I want her 
to meet her new love-life.” 

Oliver could feel .the color surging 


into his face. “Look here,” he said 
wildly, “I have no intention—” 
“Relax,” said Mr. Bates. “It’s just 


part of the old build-up.” 

Before Oliver could say anything, 
there was a sudden series of heavy, 
lugubrious chords, so utterly mournful 
and out-of-this-world that they made 
the flesh creep. Oliver’s hair rose as he 
realized the sound was emanating from 
the adjoining room. 


The chords continued, growing more 


and more dolorous and suddenly he 
could stand it no longer. He threw open 
the door and found himself surveying 
a huge man at a piano. There was a 
big, round face and tears were stream- 
ing from his sheep-dog eyes. 


“No muzzer,” he groaned. “No 
zer.” | 

He struck another lugubrious ch 
and Oliver felt more and more ¢ 
tressed. “I beg pardon?” he said al 
iously. 

The pianist looked up. “No muz’ 
no fazzer,” he gulped, about to b; y 
down completely. “No nuzzin’.” 

George closed the door gently. “Sh 
mustn’t mind Sig,” he said. “He alws 
takes his work seriously. Right nome 
on the remake of Orphans of the Sto 

“Oh,” Oliver said weakly. 

The morose chords continued, gra¢ | 
ally achieving a banshee effect, | 
Oliver shivered. Before he could ¢ u 
make up his mind what to do he | 
came conscious that a very blond 
lady was standing in the doorway, | 
garding him with wide- eyed interest 

“This is Penny Ames,” said Geo 
“As long as she’s the lead i in Across { 
Plains and you’re both free-lancing, I 
going to give it that old heartthr 
See you in the gossip column, kiddie 

He went out, leaving Oliver stari 
at the young lady. Her beauty was ¢ 
tirely natural—hardly what one y } 
have expected in the cinema cole y 
and she was dressed in simple go 
taste. There was a rosebud mouth, 
tip-tilted nose, and exactly all the ig 
lines in all the right places. There y 
also wide blue eyes that he suspe 
harbored neither guile nor thought ; 

“Free-lancing?” Oliver said hel 
lessly. “What did he mean by that. 

She had a nice smile. “He just me 
that as long as we’re both not mar 
or engaged or something.” She loc 
at him. “Or are you?” 

He reminded himself that this. 
Hollywood and perhaps such questior 
if not excusable, were to be expecte 
“On the contrary,” he said stiffly, | 
have never been married, engagec¢ 
—or anything.” | 

“That makes it much nicer,” she sai 
“Neither have I.” She perched herseé 
on the divan and Oliver was desperate 
trying to invent some avenue of esc 
when, in the next room, Mr. Sigm 
Roseblum finally outdid himself. 

There was a series of chords and 
ures, each one more weird and terrify 
ing than the last and even they 
eventually topped by something 
must have been lifted right out of a 
neral march. The door flung open f 
















































and Mr. Roseblum peered in, wiping hy 
eyes. 

“TI go golf now,” he said drearily. 
more of this can I stand!” 

HE door closed on him and Oli 

looked at the girl. “It’s all right,” s 
said reassuringly. “You get used | 
Hollywood. Everyone does.” 

It developed that Miss Ames had o: : 
felt quite like Oliver. Only two season 
ago she had been chosen Miss Brooklyy 
the contest having saved her from ] 
in a bargain basement, and when shi 
first came to Hollywood it had be 
more like a nightmare than a dream. E 
now she was a veteran of seven p 
tures and was used to things. Across t 
Plains was her first big lead, and if s 
went over they meant to star her. 

Oliver felt some remark was ca 
for. “I’m sure you'll be a great succes 
he said gallantly. “You—you have 2 
the attributes.” 

Apparently he had said the righ 
thing. The wide blue eyes rega de 
him for a moment and even he coul 
see the childlike honesty in them. 
like you,” she said. “When you sa 
something you sound as if you mean it. 

Oliver colored. “Thank you,” h 
said, blurring the words. He looke 
around the room _ before lowering hi 
voice. “Miss Ames,” he said, “wo 
you mind telling me just—just what # 
expected of us?” | 

(Continued on page 57) 
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1 women, children 
gm from their homes 
join the unending 
| of bewildered and 
pss refugees fleeing 
: terrors of a war 
| an’t comprehend 
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P| 
ih family crouches in a road- 
fo escape machine-gun- 

zi planes. Below: refugees 
jin trucks to flee the war zone 
































This was puzzling at first because it 

had been a clear night. Now the air 
was heavy with a smoky fog so thick 
that you could reach out and grab a 
piece of it in your hand. When you let 
it go your hand was full of soot. Then 
you realized that this was a man-made 
fog, a smoke screen thrown over Paris 
to hide the railroad stations from the 
bombers. But for the first time in its 
history Paris had no dawn. 

The restaurants and the hotels were 
all closed. For nearly a week there had 
been no way of hearing from or commu- 
nicating with the outside world. A re- 
porter without means of communication 
is a jockey without a horse. No matter 
what story you wrote now, you would be 
its only reader. And now the Germans 
were pounding on the gates of Paris. Al- 
ready their mechanized forces had en- 
circled the city on three sides. Within a 
day the thing that couldn’t happen was 
inevitably going to happen. They would 
be in Paris. 

It was time to say farewell to Paris. 
Virtually everyone else had left. The 
government had left the cable office, and 
the wireless had moved south. With the 
exception of a few newspapermen who 
had been assigned to the death watch 
the entire press had left. They had to 
leave. They had to follow their commu- 
nications. Hotels were closed. There 
were no telephones and not a taxicab on 
the streets. Today Paris was a lonely 
old lady completely exhausted. The last 


"[ this w was no dawn. 


of the refugees were leaving, some on 
bicycles, some on foot, pushing over- 
laden handcarts. 

I had stayed behind to write the story 
of the siege of Paris, confident that the 
army would hold out in the north. Now 
it developed that there would be no 
siege of Paris. A lonely old lady was not 
a military necessity. She was to be re- 
luctantly abandoned. The problem of 
how to leave Paris was solved by one of 
those incredible bits of luck that come 
only to fools who have waited too long. 
The Grande Boulevard was almost de- 
serted this morning. One middle-aged 
woman was sitting at a table at a side- 
walk café, one of the very few where 
one could still get coffee and bread. She 
was telling a few bystanders of her 
plight. She had driven into the city that 
morning in her small one-seated car. 
She had the car and two hundred francs, 
that was all. She would stay in Paris 
but she needed money. With money one 
could buy food even from Germans. She 
wanted to sell her car. Sell her car? For 
weeks people had been combing Paris, 
looking for cars. Offering fantastic 
prices, offering anything for means of 
leaving when the time came. I bought 
the car on the spot. She gave me the 
key, I gave her five hundred dollars, 
which left me with five. No signing of 
papers, no transferring of ownership. I 
don’t know her name yet but I have her 
car. 

Now I was mobile. Now I, too, could 
follow the government, follow the wire- 
less and the cable offices. My car was a 
Baby Austin, no bigger than a minute. 
Its tank was full of gasoline, enough to 
carry me a few hundred miles. There 
was room in it for a knapsack, a mat- 
tress, a typewriter and a steel helmet. 
And so the tiny car and I said farewell 
to Paris and headed south. 


Caravan of the Homeless 


We didn’t catch up with the great 
army of refugees until we passed the 
city limits. From then on we were a 
member of this army. It is one thing to 
see thousands of weary refugees in the 
newsreels; it is something quite differ- 
ent to be one of them. We moved 
slowly, sometimes we would be held up 
for as long as three hours without mov- 
ing. The road stretched from Paris to 
Bordeaux four hundred miles away and 
it was packed solid that entire distance. 
Thousands of these people had come 
from the north, many had been on the 
road for two weeks. They had only one 
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thought: move south. Move away from 
terror that swooped down from the 
skies. Move away from the serfdom 
that would be theirs under German rule. 
Few had any money. Few knew where 
they were going. 

Some rode in open trucks and large, 
open wagons drawn by horses. Inevita- 
bly the sides of these would be but- 
tressed by mattresses. These were not 
for sleeping. These were protection 
against machine-gun bullets. Refugees 
coming from Belgium and from Holland 
and refugees who had come from the 
north had been machine-gunned by 
Messerschmidts not once or twice but 
repeatedly. This is not rumor; it is fact. 

Thousands in our army of refugees 
rode bicycles and they made the best 
time. Often a military convoy came 
down the road against our tide of traffic. 
Then we would stop and wait intermin- 
ably until it passed. Those on bicycles 
managed to keep going, winding in and 
out of the massed traffic. 


Into Comforting Darkness 


Thousands were walking, many carry- 
ing huge packs on their shoulders. This 
was a quiet, patient army. There was 
little talk. The hours passed slowly. My 
uniform and military pass gave me pri- 
ority. And yet in eight hours I had only 
covered fifty miles. 

It started to rain as night fell. Now 
we began to be held up by trucks and 
automobiles that had run out of gaso- 
line. There was no gasoline to be had. 
Women stood on the roadside crying to 
us for gasoline as we passed. We could 
only look ahead and drive on. The rain 
continued to fall softly and the night 
grew very dark, which made us breathe 
easier. Even German bombers can’t see 
through a pall of blackness. 

Individuals would emerge from the 
mass when we stopped. Here on the 
roadside was a woman lying asleep. Her 
head pillowed on her bicycle. Here was 
a farm wagon that had broken down. A 
man and woman with their three chil- 
dren, the youngest in the mother’s arms, 
looked at the wreck. The rear axle had 
broken and when the wagon collapsed 
its weight had completely smashed one 
wheel. They stood there looking at it, 
their faces empty of everything but 
despair. The road was completely 
jammed now. A man went from car to 
car asking: “Is my wife there? She has 
lost her mind. She has lost her mind.” 

He asked me and I said: “No, she 
isn’t here.” And he looked his amaze- 
ment at hearing his mother tongue. He 
was English, had owned a bookstore in 
Paris. We heard a strange laugh and 
he ran toward it quickly. I followed. He 
had found his wife. She had left their 
car and now she had returned to it. She 
kept laughing. 

Their car had run out of gasoline. 
They had no food. The woman laughed 
and then cried a little and said, “Help 
MSE 

I took the man back to my tiny car. I 
showed him my gasoline meter. I had 
less than three gallons left. There was 
no room in my car for anything. I had no 
food. I couldn’t help. People around us 
looked on, saying nothing. There was 
nothing to be said. Thousands were in 
the same predicament. But this woman 
had cried. -That was breaking the rule 
a little bit. No one else was crying. 

Our army went on through the night. 
Hours later a whisper ran back: “Alerte 

. alerte.” It had started perhaps miles 
ahead and had come back to us. The 
very few cars that had been showing 
lights snapped them off. Boche bomb- 
ers were somewhere overhead in that 
black, unknown world above us. We 
were very quiet, thousands of us. I 
stepped out of my car. I flashed my 
light once to see where we were. I was 

(Continued on page 56) 









































world is, as they say in the prize- 
fight business, a guy out of Sweet- 
water, Texas, by the name of Lew 
Jenkins. Outside the ring he conducts 
himself in an orderly manner and will 
give you plenty of ‘Yes, sir” and “No, 
sir’ in the course of a conversation but 
he would be a bad guy to tangle with on 
a street corner or in an alley. Just as bad 
as he would be in the ring when the 
lights go down over the crowd and he 
shuffles his feet in the corner and the 
bell rings and he moves out punching. 
Worse, maybe, because there are no 
bells and no referees on street corners 
or in alleys. 
He is twenty-three years old but looks 


[we lightweight champion of the 


older because his face is weather- 
beaten and scarred by the gloves that 
have crashed against it. He has high 
cheekbones, a beak of a nose, touseled 
brown hair, a crumpled ear and the nar- 
row, cold blue eyes of a fighter. He 
came up from a background of cotton 


fields, packing houses, cow towns, ro- 
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deos, Army barracks (Eighth U. S. Cav- 
alry, Fort Bliss), the road, flophouses, 
carnivals and the fight clubs of Dallas, 
Houston, Fort Worth, the border towns, 
Mexico City and the Middle West. 

He came up the hard way and he 
looks it and he fights the way he looks. 
He is cold, hard, merciless. A _ vest- 
pocket Dempsey of the days when 
Dempsey was fresh from the hobo jun- 
gles and was lean and hungry and a 
killer in the ring. With this difference: 

Dempsey operated under a fearful 
nervous tension. Jenkins has no nerves. 
Two hours before he won the lightweight 
championship from Lou Ambers in 
Madison Square Garden he was in Toots 
Shor’s restaurant with one of his mana- 
gers, Hymie Caplin, meeting some of 
Hymie’s friends. He wore a khaki sports 
shirt and an old suit and he was going 
from table to table shaking hands. He 
had punched his way up from obscurity 
in a few months and in two hours he was 
going to fight for the lightweight cham- 
pionship of the world and he was no 








more concerned than he would have 
been if he was on his way to fight the 
town clown in Peoria. 

He was a 16 to 5 shot against Ambers 
that night because Ambers, wily and 
rugged and dead game, had taken the 
punches of Jimmy McLarnin and Tony 
Canzoneri and Henry Armstrong and 
Pedro Montanez and Al Davis and the 
gamblers couldn’t see how Lew Jenkins 
could hope to knock him out—and if he 
couldn’t knock Ambers out he couldn’t 
win. But thirty seconds after the open- 
ing bell, he had Ambers on the floor. 
He had him on the floor again in the 
second round and in the third round the 
referee stopped it because Ambers had 
been knocked down twice in that round 
and was reeling, helpless, into the ropes 
in his own corner. 


Katie Packs a Punch 


Lew Jenkins had arrived. So had 
Katie, who is Lew’s wife and has helped 
to shape his career, sometimes forcibly. 
Katie, curiously enough, was a Jenkins 
before Lew married her after a three- 
day courtship when -he was campaign- 
ing through the Southwest and she was 
a midget auto racer. They were a 
strange-looking pair when they met, for 
Lew’s face bore wounds suffered in a 
recent engagement and Katie had just 
been working on her car and her hands 
and face were smeared with oil and 
grease. Truly, it must have been love. 






























Katie is only about this high 
weighs no more than one huj 
pounds. She has a page-boy bob, ¢ 
forehead, high cheekbones, lau| 
eyes—and a punch in either hand, 

She has come all the way with 
When they were married, he was 
body and they were both broke. 
went hungry and lived in roc 
houses and tourist cabins and chea} 
tels and moved from town to towr 
battered old car. Across the borde 
back again, almost starving on( 
Mexico City, and Jenkins sometin} 
despair. Fighting wherever he ¢ 
Fighting from round to round. Fig 
for enough money to get somethin 
him and Katie to eat and a plac} 
them to sleep, to buy gas and to §) 
on. And Katie telling him that somig 
he would get a break and becom: 
lightweight champion of the world. 


any regular fights, they tied up wi 
carnival. One of the attractions 
a boxing booth, where the town s 
boys would try to stay four rounds 
the carnival fighters and win ten do} 
As one of the fighters, Jenkins hé 
take on all who challenged him 
knock them out in Jess than four re 
or blow his job. They don’t paj 
much attention to weights in the bul 
booths. He fought them from) 
pounds to 150 and over. 
Nobody ever had taught him to pt} 
(Continued on page 44) | 
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| 
[E greatest dictator in the world lay 
in his back on a palm-leaf mat 
ipread on the floor of a mud-and- 
00 hut in a tiny, straggling village 
out in the middle of the baking In- 
plains. All he had on was a wisp of 
e white cotton cloth and a pair 
etal-rimmed specs. He had a sort 
aster of brown mud spread over 
nidriff—mud almost the color of his 
P own skin. He said it was good for 
g stomach trouble and what-ailed- 
| Not that he had any stomach trou- 
Fyou could hardly acquire any on a 
of goats’ milk and dates, with a nib- 
of garlic for dessert. But the earth 
the great curative and preventive. 
> took some more mud and spread it 
S domed forehead. It would cure a 
ache. Not that he had a headache, 
just in case. 
nen a tall, pleasant- looking Indian 
Mn a cotton sari came into the dim 
and said in rapid Gujarati that that 
was here again. Very well, said the 
dictator, let him come in, and what 
it how? It turned out to be a queer, 
ing little fellow named Bhansali, a 
of Number One Disciple of the dic- 
. Once, you heard, he was a recluse, 
d for weeks and then lived on raw 
and leaves, spoke no word to any- 
or five years and once, lest he break 
vow of silence, sewed his lips to- 
er with copper wire. Now he works 
lay and half the night for the cause. 


on on the spot 
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He owns nothing save the couple of 
yards of cloth around his waist. He talks 
to the brown man on the floor. The girl 
secretary translates. 

Bhansali, it seems, has a plan to help 
the good crusade along: he wishes to 
hang headfirst down a near-by well. 

The dictator smiles.a one-tooth smile 
and says no. The mud poultice on his 
forehead slips and he pushes it back into 
place. The potential well-hanger is si- 
lent a moment; then he accepts the de- 
cision and steps from the hut into the 
hot, searing sunshine of India. 

There is nothing much in the hut ex- 
cept a few mats on the bare floor. The 
walls are pierced for window spaces 
about a foot square, high up, iron-barred. 
The only decorations are some low re- 
liefs of palm trees, done in mud on the 
brown walls. Over in a corner stands a 
spinning wheel. The spinning wheel is 
what the dictator calls his best weapon. 

People who come into the dim hut 
speak to the man on the mat as Mr. 
Gandhi, and Mahatma. But the famil- 
iars of the place call him Gandhi-ji, the 
ii” being a term of respect something like 
the Japanese “san.” It is not long before 
you are calling him Gandhi-ji, too, for 
he has some indefinable power to invoke 
friendship. 

You sit there and you say to-yourself: 
“This little guy here, who doesn’t own 
ten bucks’ worth of anything, is a bigger 
man than Hitler, Mussolini and Joe Sta- 
lin all rolled into one. For Gandhi-ji, 
more than 350,000,000 Indians, high and 
low, rich and poor, will march and sacri- 
fice themselves and perhaps die. For 
him they will do anything—except fight. 
He has forbidden them to fight... . 

You wonder what sort of philosophy 
this little brown man has that in twenty 
years shot him from obscurity up to the 
leadership of nearly a fifth of the world’s 
population. Then suddenly you realize 
that while most of the rest of the world 
has been giving lip service to the 
principles of Christianity—and getting 
(Continued on page 49) 
















hatma Gandhi and members of the All-India Congress party. At leftis Villabhai Patel, who may be the first president of the Indian Republic if Gandhi succeeds 
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The young of India are a strong force in the drive for independence. Above 
are girl volunteers of the Indian Youth Movement. Below is Jawaharlal Nehru 
with his sisters. He is expected to wear Gandhi's mantle when the saint dies 
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to meet my friends and see the ranch, 

and I would introduce him to Cristo- 
belle. I didn’t say she was beautiful, 
I said she was nice. I said she was a 
charming girl. She is; she is nice, she is 
a swell person, and she is charming. 
The funny part of it is, she also is beau- 
tiful. 

Anyway, I called up the CCC camp 
that day and asked ‘for Captain Atkins. 

I said, “Look, if you’re off duty this 
afternoon, or can get off, maybe we 
could go up to Lodgepole Ranch, like I 
mentioned.” 

“I’m not off,” he said, “but I can get 
off. Shall I pick you up?” 

“Get here about four,” I said. “We 
can be up there by five.” 

“Good,” he said. “Four it is.” 

He hung up and I hung up. 

I ought to explain about Lodgepole 
Ranch. It will take only a minute, and 
there’s no sense to this story-without it. 
It is a private Wyoming dude ranch, is 
the only way I can describe it. It is 
owned by three families, who live in the 
East and visit the ranch summers. Each 
family has its own cabin, but there is a 
common central establishment consist- 
ing of a kitchen, dining room and lounge, 
with the necessary help. Each family 
has its own string of horses, which are 
kept in a common corral. 

The families are the Alfredos, the 
Nethercotts and the Berrands. The Al- 
fredos consist of Gerald Alfredo, a wid- 


| TOLD Captain Atkins I wanted him 
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Mistaken in Love 
By Donald Hough 


ILLUSTRATED BY EARL BLOSSOM 


A romance of ranch life in the modern West— 
which manages to develop into two romances 


ower, and a son and daughter. The 
Nethercotts are James Nethercott and 
his wife, who enter into this story only 
perfunctorily—as do the Alfredos—and 
an uncle, a Mr. Hackenschmidt, who 
does not enter into it at all. The Ber- 
rands are Madison Berrand and his wife 
Ethel, and Ethel’s mother, Mrs. Shute. 
And Cristobelle. Don’t forget Cristo- 
belle. 

At the time of my story, the Berrands 
were my line of communication with the 
ranch. I had known them for seven 


years. As a matter of fact, I went to 
school with Cristobelle. 

The situation as of the moment 
which found me waiting for Captain At- 
kins to call for me with his car was this: 
The Berrands had invited me to spend 
my vacation at Lodgepole Ranch as 
their guest. Everything had been ar- 
ranged when I found I had to take my 
vacation a month earlier than I had 
planned. The Berrands had guests at 
this time, and there was no place for 
me. But at their suggestion I came out 





anyway, to the little town thirty 
from the ranch, and got myself oj 
these automobile tourist cabins. 
course I spent a lot of time at ther 

Almost on my arrival I had me. 
kins: I met him in a bar. I liked) 
immensely and we got along wel | 
gether. He was well set up, an ¢ 
ment to the military establishment 
very much on his toes in his profe: 
He was the despair of every al 
valley. ; 4 

I decided I wanted him to meet | 
tobelle, and I wanted her to meet. 
I guess I just thought they’d ma 
charming couple. I don’t know. © 4 

ul 


ROMPTLY at four o’clock All 
showed up in his car. He honkei 
horn for me to come out, but I et 
the door and told him to come if 
have a Tom Collins. He did, and we} 
a Tom Collins and a dividend, 
started. Going through town Atkins 
covered he needed gas. We pulled } 
a gas station. Atkins felt in his pot) 
and found he had no money. I said] 
some but he said he wanted to ca} 
check anyway, so while the tank | 
being filled we went to a bar next | 
and had a drink, a Tom Collins, and 
kins cashed his check. r 
“Well,” Atkins said as we left the) 
and headed for the filling station, “W) 
off at last.”” Poor Atkins. j 
Ahead of us, at the filling static) 


¥ 


saw the big green car that I kj 


Bed to Mrs. Shute. (I hope you re- 
er Mrs. Shute. She is Mrs. Ber- 


mother.) I said to Atkins, 
e’s Mrs. Shute’s car. She must be 
from the ranch. Maybe some of 
ers are with her.” 
ins went into the station to pay his 
ind as he went in, Mrs. Berrand— 
s. Shute—came out. I chatted 
jner for a minute, standing beside 
he. Cristobelle, she said, was up at 
anch, but most of the others were 
, On one errand or another. I told 
/tkins and I were on our way to the 
|. She invited us to supper. She 
Supper would be at seven as usual. 
d all be back by that time. 
ins came out. I introduced them. 
ow do you do, Mrs. Shute?” Atkins 
bowing gently from the hips. 
ts. Berrand,” I repeated. I had said 
Berrand, but Atkins evidently had 
nly linked Mrs. Shute with the car 
puldn’t shift on short notice. 
- course,” Atkins said, glancing at 
with a touch of resentment, I 
sht, and bowing again. 
. Berrand said, “We'll expect to 
}0u at the ranch about seven.” 
odded, and Mrs. Berrand got into 
ar. Atkins and I got into his car, 
lifted my hat and he saluted Mrs. 
and, and we drove away. “I could 
Sworn you said Shute,” Atkins 














did,” I told him. “I said it was Mrs. 
*s car.” 


: 


I ran with all my might, and shouted as loud as I 
could. The car picked up speed. “Hey!” I yelled 


“But you said this one’s name—” he 
began. 

“Have you never heard of a person 
using another person’s car?” I de- 
manded, glaring at him. 

“Oh,” he said. 


E STARTED out of town. “Wait a 
minute,” I said. Atkins stopped the 
car. “There’s no use getting up there 
ahead of the others,” I pointed out, “now 
that we’re invited for supper.” Atkins 
agreed, and we went back and parked the 
car and went in and had a Tom Collins. 
As we left the bar we ran into James 
Nethercott. His arms were full of bun- 
dles. I introduced Atkins. Nethercott 
said, ‘When are you coming up to the 
ranch?” 

“Tonight,” I said. 

Atkins nudged me, and he leaned for- 
ward and looked into my face, evidently 
feeling I had overdone the Tom Col- 
linses. “We promised Mrs. Shute for 
tonight,” he said. 

“We haven’t even seen Mrs. Shute,” 
I said irritably. 

Nethercott excused himself, said he 
had to put his bundles in his car, which 
was across the square. 

Atkins said, “Well, we promised 
somebody. That lady.” 


“Mrs. Berrarid,” I said. 

“IT knew it was somebody,” Atkins 
said. “How many places are we going 
to make tonight, anyway?” 

“One,” I said. “It’s the same thing. 
Listen, Atkins, Mrs. Berrand and Mr. 
Nethercott are, in a way of speaking, the 
same thing. The same ranch.” 

“IT see, excuse me,’’ Atkins said. He 
looked around, a little helplessly, I 
thought, and said, “How about another 
Tom Collins?” 

“Fine,” I said. 

But as we were passing the drugstore, 
Alfredo came out with some magazines 
and a couple of cartons of cigarettes. 
“Hello,” he said cheerily. I introduced 
Atkins. Alfredo said, “Why don’t you 
two run up to the ranch one day soon? 
For that matter, why not tonight?” 

“We're practically on the way,” I told 
him. 

“See you,” he said, and went on. 

JT said, “Atkins, that was Alfredo. He’s 
up at the ranch. Now do you begin to 
get it?” 

“Sure,” Atkins said sourly. “We’re 
just going to every damned ranch in the 
valley tonight.” He stopped walking. 
“We better not have another drink,” he 
said. I stopped and stood beside him, 
and he started walking again, and it was 


” 





toward the bar. “One more,” he said. 

We went into the bar and standing 
near the far end drinking a glass of beer 
was Frank Loomis. He owned the Lazy 
Y, a dude ranch, and I had met him the 
year before, through the Berrands. I 
mean the Nethercotts. No, the Ber- 
rands. I had seen him this year, too, 
around town, and he had asked me to 
come ‘out for supper sometime. I never 
had got around to it. 


SAID hello to Loomis and he waved, 

and Atkins and I ordered our drinks. 
Atkins said, “Now, listen, I’m an Army 
officer, dignity of the service and all 
that, and we’ve had a couple drinks 
and I think the thing to do is not to go 
to any of these places tonight.” 

“They’re all one,” I said. 

Atkins frowned. “Well, anyway,” he 
said, “we better not go to the—one. Fel- 
low doesn’t like to go to a strange place, 
meet people and all, with a couple of 
drinks under his belt. Some other ‘ime.”’ 

“Hell, you’re all right,” I said. 

At this point Loomis moved down be- 
side us. He said to me, “Thought you 
were coming up to supper.” 

I introduced Atkins. They shook 
hands and Atkins said, “We're starting 
for the ranch in just a few minutes. Be 
there before you are.” 

“No, no,” I said quickly. ‘Not to- 
night. Some other time.” 

“Well, have a drink,” Loomis said. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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“I cannot imagine,” he snapped, “a man with a heritage like yours hesitating to give himself to the Reich” 


To be Continued 


efore her accustomed time, with 
Mark, who was five, trailing after, 
his eyes wide and hungry as they always 
were when he was allowed to view—but 
not to touch—the twisted glass tubes, 
and shining machines, and bubbling 
liquids with which his father worked. 
Usually it was noon when Freda brought 
in her husband’s lunch. But here he had 
scarcely begun his morning’s work, and 
she stood before him, a slim figure 
dwarfed between the ungainly X-ray 
projector and the ugly, bulbous centri- 
fuge. 

“The mail came, Robert,’ she ex- 
plained, allowing just a bit of her anx- 
iety to slip into her voice, “and there’s 
a man outside. He insisted that he see 
you. He’s in uniform, and I think you’d 
better go into the house and see him.” 

“All right,” Dr. Klein said. He 
stripped the rubber gloves from his lean, 
corded hands, laughingly steered his son 
away from a tray of fresh slides, and 
took the letter. He recognized the brown 
envelope in which the hospital at Stutt- 
gart sent its reports. ‘“Let’s hope for 
luck,” he murmured, opening it. 

Twice he grunted, as he read, and 


| MTREDA came into the laboratory long 
b 
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By Pat Frank 


once he exclaimed, “Wonderful, won- 
derful!’’ Then he smiled and folded the 
letter and said: ‘““Remember the old lady 
from Berlin—the inoperable? She’s been 
discharged from the hospital. The re- 
port says, ‘Completely arrested.’ That’s 
our fifth.” 

“Completely arrested? That’s almost 
the same as cured, isn’t it?” Freda 
asked. Mark made a dive for the micro- 
scope, exclaiming, “Can I see the bugs 
now? Now, Father?” 

“Yes, but don’t touch the slides,” Rob- 
ert said, and lifted him to the porcelain- 
topped stool and let him peer into the 
eyepiece. “You can’t say ‘cured,’” he 
told Freda. “Not for five years can you 
say ‘cured.’ Maybe not then. Remem- 
ber what happened to my father.” 

“T do remember!” she cried, and her 
face went white and she drew close to 
him. 

She is frightened, Robert considered, 
because she recalls how the first Dr. 
Klein worked at this thing all his life, 
and how he thought he had the answer, 
but how after his death some of the 
cases he had called cured had relapsed. 

Then Robert discovered this wasn’t 
why she trembled against him, and that 


COMPLETE ON 


THIS 


her mind was on the second, not the 
first Dr. Klein, because she raised her 
head and whispered: ‘This man outside 
—I don’t know whether he’s from the 
police, or the Winter Relief, or the Ges- 
tapo. I never can tell all these uniforms 
apart. Robert, didn’t you arrange it— 
about your military service?” 

“IT talked to Dr. Schneider,” he said, 
unfastening his smock. “He’s high in 
the party, you know. He said he’d do 
what he could.” 

“Robert,” she demanded, the fear full 
in her voice now. ‘“Didn’t they send a 
card for you to.report? Wasn’t that 
after you saw Schneider?” 

He frowned, and hesitated. “I don’t 
remember,” he admitted. “Come, we’ll 
see what this fellow wants.” 

He was waiting in the parlor, a stocky 
man with a face that might have been 
punched in clay by a careless sculptor. 
He stood with his boots wide apart, and 
his hands behind his back. He did not 
offer to shake hands, nor did he give 
the salute. “Lieutenant Brucker, Mili- 
tary Police,’ he introduced himself. 
“You are Doctor Klein?” 

“Yes. What is it?” 

“You received the notice to report to 
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the medical section at your 
headquarters, for active service; 

“Yes, but I talked to Dr. Sch 
and he told me...” 

“You failed to report,” the lie 
interrupted impatiently, “so I w, 
to get you. You know, Doctor 
that it is a serious thing not to 
but if you come with me now, in 
ately, they will only ask you son 
tions and you can say you fo 
date, or make some other exe 
they will forget about it, be 
have not enough surgeons in thi 

“But I’m not a surgeon,” Ro 
tested. “I haven’t handled a sui 
strument since I left the univers 
work is different. I’m a biocher 

The lieutenant shrugged. ‘ 
doctor,” he said simply. You will] 
oblige and come immediately. ¥ 
take a bag.” 


yess rushed through the doo! 
ran to his father’s side. “A 
going away?” he asked. “Are you 
away to the war? Will Mother] 
into the laboratory when you're g% 
I can look at the bugs?” 4 
“Yes, Mark,” Robert said, “I 
away,” and he turned and started’ 
stairs, and he could hear the ste 
Freda behind him, and he co 
the choking sound in her throat 


upper shelf in the closet, and 13 
wiped the dust from the well-n 
leather, and for the first time in 2 
while he noticed how her hair wal 
and soft and how it circled her he 
two even braids. He opened the’ 
case and saw it was half filled witl 
gotten papers. He shuffled thi 
these, and saw that one was the me. 


original notes of the first Dr. Klein’ 
notes upon which he had fashione 
own work. “I guess you can throw 
away,” he told Freda, and tossed | 
on the bed. Then he began to pa¢ 

After a time he finished, and - 
downstairs again, and saw that Lie! 
ant Brucker, his legs still spread an 
hands still locked behind his back 
inspecting the framed clipping, fla} 
by the iron cross, on the wall. Scré/ 
on the clipping was the date, Nove 
20, 1915. The clipping was only one 
agraph, and it read: 

“Captain Mark Klein, Medical C’ 
was one of those killed in the acti¢ 
yesterday on the Verdun front. He) 
known internationally for his cance) 
search.” ; 

Brucker contemplated the clip’ 
and then wheeled on Dr. Klein, and’ 
tempt had tightened his mouth. “T 
not imagine,” he snapped, “a man 
a heritage like yours hesitating to | 
himself to the Reich!” 

Robert started to retort, but from 
laboratory there came the crasl] 
breaking glass, and Mark ran out, fri 
ened, and clung to his father’s knees 
was only empty tubes,” he said. “I 
just climbing up to look at the bugs. 

His father was not angry, as Mark) 
expected. His father only smiled} 
ruffled his hair, and said, “When 
grow up, maybe they’ll give you tim 
do the work,” and this Mark did} 


“Those papers on the bed, Freda—y, 
better save them for him.” 

“But they’re awfully old.” 

“He will need background—a bj 
To understand my work he must uni 
stand what went before.” { 

“Come on,” growled Lieuten] 
Brucker. “Stop this silly chatter. G7 
sider that this delay may cost the 
of a soldier.” 
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srs House of Ideas 
its time and labor- 
g equipment takes 
rudgery out of work 
makes room for fun 


)LLIER’S House of Ideas is not a 
model home. You couldn’t buy it 
and move in, even if you wanted 
| it’s built on a skyscraper terrace 
bkefeller Center, New York City, 
ithe building regulations and your 
psire for privacy would be against 
pm the start. ' 
fi house is a demonstration house, 
lo show many of the newest ideas 
Ise design, construction and furn- 
It’s packed with enough ideas to 
a dozen houses, even though 
t happily together in this one. 
> the room that divides to become 
te guest and dining rooms, or ex- 
into a playroom, is the idea that 
ick with you. Maybe a dressing- 
ight, or a window that opens and 
like a Venetian blind, will be an 
ation. Collier’s architect, Mr. Ed- 
Stone, working with lighting and 
iting and equipment experts, has 
int together a horde of good ideas. 
Jare yours to pick and choose. 
he June 15th issue of Collier’s you 
bout the plan of the house and the 
ials of which it is built. That is 
you see first in a house. But the 
that make it tick, the pipes and 
and the mechanical equipment, 
S vital a part of the building, for 
are the things that make today’s 
S easy to live in and easy to care 
€re we give you the equipment of 
t’s House of Ideas. 
the man of the house this means 
€ equipment. The heating sys- 
»f Collier’s House is warm-air con- 
, Air is filtered, heated, 
dified and then circulated to the 
s by means of a fan, accomplishing 
at many things for your comfort. 
> first place, humidified air does not 
the last drop of moisture out of 
and your books and furniture, as 
me heating systems did. Since 
skin is not being dried out till you 
“tT, you don’t go jogging up the 
: dostat to a higher temperature, thus 
“ching yourself in a vicious circle. 
Pd circulation of air, scientifically 
ed into the room through one reg- 













































ister and drawn out through another, 
adds further to your comfort by elimi- 
nating layers of cool air at the floor and 
hot air at the ceiling and by changing 
the air about you constantly, so that 
your own body heat doesn’t have a 
chance to weigh upon you. This move- 
ment of air is so gentle that you get no 
sensation from it. 

The heating plant is oil-fired, with a 
burner run by electricity and especially 
fitted to eliminate radio interference. 
It is automatically and completely regu- 
lated by a clock thermostat that, be- 
sides giving you the time of day, will 
lower the temperature at any hour you 
have set for the night, and raise it again 
without your opening an eye in the 
morning. So you can economize on fuel 
bills and live in luxurious comfort at one 
and the same time. 

In the summer, with the burner turned 
off, the same fan sends air through the 
house, refreshing you as only circulating 
air can. At night when the outdoor air 
has cooled, it quickly carries this cool- 
ness through your rooms. 


Built for Convenience 


The lady of the house is already ahead 
of us, peering into the kitchen. One 
end of it opens into the dining area, not 
only through a door, but over a counter 
with rolling panel above. With the 
panel open, you can keep an eye on the 
children playing in the room beyond. 
Here at the counter the family lines up 
for breakfast, or bring their guests for 
drinks, or service to the dinner table 
passes over the counter. The range is 
right at hand so that you can dish up 
and pass food over the counter, in regu- 
lar drugstore fashion, making for easy 
informal service when you want it. 

The range itself will do everything but 
serve the meals for you. It flashes dif- 
ferent-colored lights to notify you which 
burner you’ve set for what it calls a roll- 
ing boil, which is ready to simmer, start 
things fast, cook gently, boil hard, or just 
keep warm without burning. The oven 
expands to accommodate a turkey or 
contracts by means of a separating sheet 
to bake your biscuits economically. 


The guest bath adjoining the 
many-purpose room can be con- 
verted into a photographer's 
darkroom by sliding the mir- 
ror up to cover the windows 


The oven will turn on and off without 
your so much as being in the kitchen. 

A sink over there under the window 
performs tricks, too. A sink used to be 
just a place to run water out of a tap. 
This one is wired for action. Dish- 
washer in one compartment, to make 
that once unpopular job something the 
kids cry to do. Voracious device under 
the sink proper that chews up and 
flushes away every bit of waste you drop 
down the drain, doing away with smelly 
garbage pails and treks outdoors for the 
final dumping. 

The electric refrigerator, sleek and 
sure of itself, is busy at its job of pre- 
serving foods—adjusting humidity to 
suit vegetables and meats, storing frozen 
food, freezing the dessert for dinner. 

In the cupboards beside the dining ta- 
ble is equipment for flourishes in table 
cookery—electric toaster, waffle iron, 
percolator, casserole. Convenient out- 
lets are at hand for plugging in. 

At the other end of the kitchen is the 
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laundry. Here you are going to have to 
step fast to keep up with the machine 
age. Tothe ranks of electric washing ma- 
chine and ironer and water heater is now 
added the electric drier for home use. 
So pick any day, and never mind the 
weather, so long as it’s cotton and linens 
you have to deal with. The washing 
machine will wash, rinse and spin mois- 
ture out of the clothes. Then, with no 
clotheslines or pins or weather to worry 
about, you start the drying process by 
transferring the proper load to your 
drier, a compact little cabinet that 
opens to reveal a perforated cylinder 
within. Drop the clothes into the cyl- 
inder, which revolves slowly while the 
clothes miraculously lift and billow and 
shift in a current of warm air. Fifteen 
minutes or so of this concentrated wind- 
blown treatment, and the clothes are 
damp-dry, ready for ironing. Thirty 
minutes, and they are completely dry. 
Meanwhile, if you can stand the pace, 
(Continued on page 48) 


Between the kitchen and the dining area, which is part of 
the many-purpose room, is a counter to make serving easy 


ROLF KLEP 
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These Our Rulers 


By John T. Flynn 


Having swallowed Chicago, the Kelly-Nash ma- 
chine hungrily attack the county and state gov- 
ernment. Now, with plenty of votes and power 
under their belts, the bosses welcome the Demo- 
cratic convention to their kingdom and look for- 
ward to greater powers in the national government 


Haberdasher Sam L. Nudelman entered politics in 1932 as a 
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T THIS moment the Hosts of De- 
A mocracy are convoked in Chicago 
and, standing there at the front 
door to greet them, is smiling, red- 
haired Ed Kelly, mayor, as host to the 
hosts. What the hosts are interested in 
is a third term—not for Mr. Roosevelt 
but for the hosts. For—believe it or not 
—it is just a hundred years since the 
Democrats have enjoyed three in a row 
or what might be called three square 
terms together. The last time was when 
Andy Jackson served twice and Martin 
Van Buren once—ending in 1841—and 
immortalized the slogan that makes all 
these invading hosts so happy, and Kelly 
and Nash in particular—that “to the 
victor belongs the spoils.” 

It is a very different host Messrs. 
Kelly and Nash are receiving from that 
slim and hungry horde that was wel- 
comed by Anton Cermak to Chicago in 
1932. Fresh in from twelve years in the 
wilderness, a dollar looked like some- 


clerk. Now many consider him virtual governor of Illinois 


thing to those boys and they roared in 
with maledictions on the unhappy head 
of poor Hoover for his spendthrift ways. 
They were yelling for a balanced budget. 
Now they are back, all with balanced 
budgets. The old jallopies are cast aside 
and the boys ride proudly in streamlined 
limousines. 

They have been enjoying for eight 
years one of the most glorious and suc- 
cessful depressions in history. Through 
the hands of these gentlemen have 
flowed twenty-three billion dollars of 
public funds—which is an average of 
about $23,000,000 per delegate. It has 
all been possible because of the gen- 
erosity of that man whom the Cermak- 
Nash machine tried to howl down in 
1932, but whom the Kelly-Nash ma- 
chine is specially commissioned to howl 
up this time. 

This army of delegates and fellow 
travelers is all cluttered up with mayors 
and county commissioners and gover- 


In six years, Chicago paid $3,476,000 to dump garbage in this hole. Paul V. Colianni, Democratic politician, heads the refuse-disposal company 4 


nors who are bubbling over with grati- 
tude for the fine showing they have been 
able to make on their own home grounds 
because of these federal billions. And 
none has more reason for gratitude than 
Boss Ed Kelly and Boss Pat Nash. 

Kelly says he found Chicago sunk 
under the great red deluge. Out of the 
Red and Into the Black is the title of 
his administration. When he came into 
power the city pay-rollers had not been 
paid for five and a half months; the 
teachers had not been paid for two 
years. They had $22,000,000 in back pay 
coming to them. Kelly paid off the 
teachers and other city employees and 
has kept the pay rolls up to date. He 
painted all the 450 schools and built 
nearly thirty more; resurfaced 200 miles 
of streets, repaired all the others, cut 
the bonded debt $80,000,000 and paid 
off $110,000,000 of city IOU’s in the 
form of tax warrants. 

An interesting feature of this is that 



























it is mostly true. A far more intere 
feature is the singular way in whi 
was done. And just as interestin 
that it has probably happened the § 
way in your town. 

Chicago is a living example o 
beating a city can take and still s 
up. It had been stepped on for y 
when Big Bill Thompson the Bui 
landed on it with his hob-nailed bi 
He was not only Big Bill the Buil 
he was Big Bill the bill builder. Bt 
wasn’t all his fault. The business 
contributed their share to the disas 
The big property holders in the 
were always ready -to play ball 
other officials who were looting Chi¢ 
at the time. What they got, among o 
things, were shockingly low asst 
ments on their property. f 

Came a time when the small t 
payers began to grumble about the 
dodgers in the Loop. Some got sO 
just let: the taxes slide; delinquent tai 
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Governor Henry Horner (left) 
fought and defeated the Kelly- 
Nash machine. When he became 
ill, Lieutenant Governor Stelle 
(center) seized the governor- 
ship but lost control when 
Kelly and Nash backed Horner 
and re-elected him governor 


became a problem. There was agita- 
tion; a commission named to study the 
problem; a report for a reassessment 
and, in due time a reassessment. When 
the smoke cleared away, the reassess- 
ment that was ordered to make the big 
Loopists pay their share had raised ev- 
erybody’s assessments except those in 
the Loop. The low grumble rose to a 
howl. Then the taxpayers struck. And 
for two years the city treasurer was a 
man with scarcely a visitor. 

How does a city of 3,000,000 people 
with an army of pay-rollers and other 
creditors exist for two years without 
any taxpayers? Well, Big Bill the 
Builder just borrowed the money at the 
banks and gave the banks the city’s 
IOU’s in the form of tax warrants— 
claims against the taxes—when and if 
they should be paid. 

But all this time Chicago’s political 
rulers — Democrats and Republicans, 
Big Bill in the City Hall and Kelly on 
the South Park Board and Cermak in 
the County Building—were proposing 
bond issues—five million for this bridge, 
five million for that boulevard, millions 
for this and that, all approved by popu- 
lar vote of citizens who wouldn’t pay 
any taxes. And all this to build around 
the town that glamorous golden frame 
known as the Chicago Plan. And down 
on all this came crashing the depression, 
with its bank failures, its Insulls, de- 
faulted real-estate bonds that hit Chi- 
cago quicker and harder than most big 
towns. By 1933, when Kelly came into 
power, the town was perfectly and beau- 
tifully busted. The town owed $465,- 
000,000 in bonds and $228,000,000 on 
tax warrants—a total of $693,000,000. 

If you have gotten these simple facts, 
you do not have to be a bookkeeper to 
see what a simple trick it was to do 
what Kelly did—and why he and so 
many other mayors did the same. 

Suppose you earn fifty dollars a week 
and you spend it all on living. Then 
the boss gets in financial difficulties and 
can’t pay your salary. Instead, every 
week for a year he hands you an IOU 
for fifty dollars. You have to live, so 
you cut down your expenses to thirty 
dollars and buy on tick at the stores. 
This goes on for two years. You are 
then $3,120 in debt to the stores. But 
the boss owes you $5,200. 

Now at the end of two years the boss 
gets prosperous again and he starts pay- 
ing you your regular weekly salary and 
also begins to redeem those IOU’s. 
You are now getting your pay plus the 
pay of the last two years. You can take 
up the bills at the stores and have some- 
thing left over. It was tough going those 
years when the pay checks stopped. But 
it’s skittles and beer now. 

This is what happened to Chicago. 
For years tax delinquencies piled up. 
Then for two years hardly any taxes 
were collected. That was a disaster for 
the fellow who was mayor then. But 
when Kelly came in he could spend 
not only the taxes that he would levy 
on the people, but all the taxes Thomp- 
son had levied but couldn’t collect. He 


Judge Edmund Jarecki offended 
the machine mortally by taking 
a vigorous stand for honest 
election and registration laws. 
The Kelly-Nash leaders dropped 
him from the county ticket 
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would be knee-deep in clover—if things 
picked up so that the taxpayers could 
pay their current taxes and their back 
taxes. 

And that’s what happened. Things 
did pick up. But with that neither Kelly 
nor any of the numerous mayors had 
anything to do. They picked up because 
the federal government began to spend 
billions of dollars—billions that it did 
not collect in taxes, but borrowed from 
the banks. This money was paid to peo- 
ple on relief and to farmers. They 
promptly spent it at the stores. It was 
in the reliefer’s pocket Saturday and in 
the merchant’s cash drawer Monday. It 
made business and jobs. It produced 
something that resembled recovery. The 
people of Chicago were able to resume 
paying their taxes and to pay their back 
taxes. 

When Kelly took office the city owed 
$465,000,000 in bonds. A good many 
were in default. But as the back taxes 
flowed in the defaulted payments could 
be met out of the back taxes. And the 
current maturities on the bonds could be 
met. Not only that, they had to be met. 
They were contract obligations. 

Kelly was enabled to collect twelve 
per cent of the taxes of 1928; eighteen 
per cent of the taxes of 1929; twenty 
per cent of the taxes of 1930; thirty- 
seven per cent of the taxes of 1931 and 
thirty-seven per cent of the taxes of 
1932. All this was in addition to the 
taxes in his own administration. 

But in spite of all this the city has 
not been able to pay its running bills. 
Every year there is a batch of unpaid 
bills and another batch of judgments 
against the city that it cannot pay. The 
city owes $19,000,000 in current bills and 
$18,036,000 in judgments. It is in the 
red every year. 

Chicago years ago decided to be 
thrifty. It created a fund on which it 
could borrow while waiting for taxes to 
be paid. That fund grew to be $70,000,- 
000. The city has been tapping that 
fund—borrowing it, and putting IOU’s 
in the tin box, until the fund is prac- 
tically gone and in its place is a handful 
of IOU’s. 

While this has been going on the tax 
rate has been going up. In 1928 the rate 
was $5.15 per hundred of assessed value. 
This year it was $9.42 per hundred. 
When Kelly took office it was $6.49, to- 
day it is $9.42. That is, taxes have in- 
creased forty-five per cent since Kelly 
took office and eighty-three per cent 
over 1928. Asa matter of fact, Chicago 
assesses all property at about one third 
its value; its actual rate now being $3.39 
per hundred. 

And all this in spite of the huge sums 
of money that the government was 
spending on services that the city would 
have had to shoulder. 

But oh! what a blessing those federal 
funds were. Over half a billion dollars 
has been poured into Illinois during this 
administration on the WPA, the CCC, 
the RFC, Surplus Commodity Corpora- 
tion, National Youth Administration, 
farm relief, to say nothing of housing 
and home and farm mortgages—which 
would be in addition to the half-billion. 

The depressed city—like most cities 
—was aided by these federal funds two 
ways, directly and indirectly. For in- 
stance, Kelly says he painted and re- 
paired 450 schools. What he means is 
that the WPA painted and repaired 
these schools. Millions have been spent 
on streets, highways, public buildings, 
parks—money the city would have had 
to spend. Another instance is the HOLC 
(Home Owners Loan Corporation) which 
took up thousands of defaulted mort- 
gages and paid the delinquent taxes on 
them—amounting to nearly $20,000,000, 
cash in the city treasury. 

The teachers’ back pay of $22,000,000 
was paid with money loaned to the city 

(Continued on page 52) 
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old man didn’t like the profession he 

was in was the day Doc came home 
around noon and made Spud quit throw- 
ing the ball up against the house. There 
were patches of snow still left on the 
ground but the sun was shining and this 
was Spud’s first chance to get out and 
throw a few. Spud was twelve and 
pretty big for his age, and Doc had never 
spoken to him like that before. 

They had called his father Doc—Doc 
Yarnell—ever since he left college to 
join the Sox. He had been taking a pre- 
med course but that was all washed up 
when Pinky Williams, the Sox scout, 
saw him ruin Fordham one afternoon 
with four hits and three stolen bases. 
Back in his mind maybe Doc always 
knew he was going to be a ballplayer in- 
stead of a doctor, but he put up a battle 
with Pinky before signing. That got him 
a bonus of fifteen hundred dollars for 
signing, which was dough thirteen years 
ago and is not bad now, no matter what 
you read about big money. 

Anyhow, Doc had quit at the end of 
his junior year and married Bessie and 
joined the Sox. They farmed him out 
to San Antonio for the rest of that year 
but recalled him at the end of the sea- 
son. He went out to Paso Robles with 
the Sox for spring training and had the 
left-field job cinched by the time the 
season opened. Spud was born that sec- 


I | IHE first time Spud ever knew his 





Old Doc Yarnell came up in the clutch and poked one into right field 


Southpaw Blood 


By Kyle Crichton 


Doc Yarnell tells his boy all about the paths 
of glory. But youth prefers to learn for itself 
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ond summer at the Applegates’ place— 
that’s Bessie’s folks—at Cooperstown, 
Ohio, and Doc didn’t see him until he 
was about three weeks old, when he 
stopped off for a day at Cooperstown on 
the Sox’s second Eastern trip. 

Doc hit .318 that first year and there 
was never any doubt that he belonged 
in the Sox outfield. He was a snap hitter 
rather than a long hitter, and he had a 
little trouble at first going back for 
hard-hit balls over his head, but he 
cured that before long and was a fixture 
with the club. He was fast and had a 
good arm. 

Bessie stayed with her folks that sea- 
son, but when Spud was just short of be- 
ing a year old she came up to Chicago 
and had the apartment ready for Doc 
when he came back again from spring 
training. That had been the life of the 
family ever since—except that Doc 
wasn’t with the White Sox any more. 


HARRY MORSE 


MEYERS 


Twelve years of that, and now Spud was 
slamming the ball up against the house 
between the two back windows and Doc 
comes along and says cut it out. 

Spud had seen Doc coming and had 
put a little extra stuff in his heaves, 
thinking Doc would like that, but Doc 
stopped by the fence and said sharply: 

“Cut that out and come on in for your 
lunch!” 


ie a es always been pretty close, 
Spud and Doc, because of the way 
they lived—all summer with some ball 
club and now in late years staying every 
winter here in Cooperstown—and this 
was the first time Doc had ever talked to 
him that way. 

“Ah, Doc...” began Spud. 

‘Tm telling you,” said his father 
coldly. “Cut that out and come on in 
and: Gat: 7a.) 

Bessie began taking Spud to the 





games when he was about two, al 
became so well known to the fe 
fans that they used to come by thi) 
tion and talk to him. By the timeh 
four he was pretty well spoiled ani 
something of a trial to Bessie, wh 
to pin him to his seat to keep him 
running all over the grandstand. F) 
hot dogs and peanuts and ought to 
been a wreck but he seemed to 1) 
on it. During the game Doc never) 
any sign that he knew they we) 
there, but Spud knew all about h 


man and all about baseball before # 


kids had learned to talk. 
Spud was five when he got hii 


fame at the Sox park. The Sox w@ 


a slump and Doc was as bad as th 
of them. His fielding had fallen 0) 
he couldn’t buy himself a hit. The}; 


ing had gone sour and the crowd 


begun to ride the team. In a game 


Philadelphia they had a three-rut) i 


up to the sixth and then the A’s 1) 
up. Doc had hit into a double pl) 
the second and had fanned in the 
In the seventh Perry got on secot} 


4 


ij 


the A’s with two-out and then ]§. 
smacked one on a line to left. Doc}. 


to cut off the run by making a shoe®. 


catch and the thing got past hin 


rolled to the fence. Perry score 
Haller pulled up at third. 


The uproar in the stands was tre) 


(Continued on page 46) | 
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wejtory Thus Far: 


}BLAERCHEN and Paul Lesser both 
n love with Carola Dirling, a singer 
d by them in their night club in Ber- 
Krokodil. Lesser marries her. A short 
er, Lesser—sent to Warsaw on a mys- 
‘government” mission—is killed in an 
bbile accident,” and Carola feels sure, 
proof, that Blaerchen, a Nazi, is some- 
lolved in his murder! Heartbroken, but 
ks to have the tragedy investigated, the 
idow leaves Berlin. 

years pass. Carola is in Rome when a 
ent finds her, informs her that Blaer- 
how a power in the German Foreign 
has a job for her, and tells her brutally 
must return to Berlin. Thinking that 
y have a chance to learn the truth con- 
her young husband’s death, she obeys 


erlin, she encounters an old friend— 
fetrich, a comedian who had worked 
¢ at the Krokodil. They have a long 
ee to lunch together. But Karl—not 
re of Carola—does not tell her that, 
at the time of Paul Lesser’s death, he 
been released from a concentration 


chen makes at least two things clear to 
b is to work for the Foreign Office (re- 
to Blaerchen) as a spy; and she is to 
difficult time repelling the clumsy ad- 
of Rolf Blaerchen. .. . Ensconced in an 
lve suite (selected by Blaerchen), with 
Maria Kunkle, who, sent to her by 
en, is obviously spying on her—she 
er first assignment. 
s she is attending to the preliminaries, 
fetrich is actively engaged in getting in 
ith certain persons who are plotting 
tthrow of Hitler. Working cautiously, 
s Hans Klauss and Klauss’ son-in-law, 
Ranke, two of the cleverest ringleaders 
anti-Nazi movement. And Klauss, giv- 
an unusually perilous job, tells him 
what is expected of him.... 
#8 Mainescu—a woman who, once en- 
FO Blaerchen and working for him, now 
@shim—calls on Carola. Carola sends 
jout on an errand. Senta then intimates 
' arola can easily find employment work- 
f Blaerchen’s enemies. Before she leaves, 
ds a defiant message to Blaerchen. Un- 
mitely Maria returns while she is talking 
b\(as Carola is well aware) does some 
opping. Watching the maid move 
the kitchen, Carola notes her curious 
—the waddle of a person with a ring of 
tting at her belt; the waddle of a jailer! 


Ill 


HEN Blaerchen telephoned early 

the next morning, he asked, “Did 
7) you enjoy Mademoiselle Mai- 
at/s visit?” 

s,” Carola said uneasily, glad that 
| jild not see her face. 

sure it must have been pleas- 
he continued, as if that were all 
itant. Before Carola could answer 
Wid, “I’d like to take you to a very 
party this afternoon. I'll call for 
it five.” 
) through the day Carola was con- 
is that Maria was staring at her as 
ling to guess in a glance what she 
soing to do. She had already de- 
l; only one decision was possible. 
erchen came promptly at five, 
jag and far more than usually jovial, 
ine knew some extraordinary comic 
. “It’s good to see you, Carola,” 
tid warmly. Then, to Maria: “How 
jou? You have a good cook, Car- 





ria half grinned, half grimaced. 
me and her husband worked for 
| Blaerchen explained. “I sent her 
u because she’s the best cook in 
Cid 
h, Fraulein Dirling gives me little 
ice to show it,”’ Maria said modestly. 
perchen asked her carelessly, “What 
pu hear from Fritz?” 
jhaven’t heard anything for some 
) ” Maria explained to Carola, ‘Herr 
chen was kind enough to arrange 
a Fritz will not have to go to the 


€ won't get within fifty kilometers 
ia Blaerchen said loftily. 
‘ou are so kind, Herr Blaerchen!” 


Occupation : Widow 
By William C. White 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE HOWE 


The officer was polite. “Are you having any trouble finding your way?” “No, thank you," Karl said 
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Maria smiled as she went to the kitchen. 

Carola was impatient. Blaerchen’s 
genial pretense annoyed her. Always 
acting like an immaculate god in a well- 
ordered world! 

“Ready to go, Carola?” Then he 
stopped and stared at her. “Every time 
I see you I am surprised. I think I have 
a vivid memory of your beauty and then 
when I see you—!” 

“Thank you.” 

“You're like one of those sky-blue- 
and-gold rock-garden flowers.” 

“Not so delicate, I hope,’ Carola 
laughed. “Where are we going?” She 
resented the way he assumed no need 
for explanation. 

“To the home of one Herr von Buene, 
the assistant chief of the Propaganda 
Bureau. You’ll meet many important 
people there and many theater people, 
too. Herr von Buene collects them.” 

“That sounds delightful.” She wished 
she could ask, “Why are we going?” It 
was better to be patient about motives; 
sooner or later something would reveal 
what he wanted her to do. More imme- 
diate was the Mainescu matter. 

It was dark on the street. Blaerchen 
helped her into his car and the chauffeur 
started off. ‘These damned black- 
outs!” Blaerchen said. ‘“We’ll have to 
drive slowly as usual but we’ll have all 
of England’s lights as well as our own 
when this war is over.” 

Carola agreed. It was curious that he 
had not yet mentioned Mlle. Mainescu 
but silence might be planned to see if 
she would speak first. She began di- 
rectly: “Mademoiselle Mainescu said 
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things that troubled me yesterday.” 

“Really!” Blaerchen laughed. “She’s 
a nice girl,” he continued, still laughing, 
“but don’t be concerned with what she 
said. We were to have been married 
once. I suppose she feels bitter toward 
me.” He waved one hand. “I could 
probably tell you all she said!” He 
laughed at that. ‘Forget her!” Then he 
lounged back in the seat with an air of 
self-satisfied relaxation, like a man be- 
yond any possibility of hurt. Carola 
felt him jostle closer to her. His arm 
fell across her shoulders. “I’d much 
rather talk about you. What have you 
been doing?” 


HE was relieved at not having to 

repeat her conversation with the Ru- 
manian woman. She answered, ‘“Lead- 
ing a dull life since I don’t know what 
work I’m supposed to be doing.” 

“You aren’t unhappy? That’s all that 
matters. You’re comfortable, you have 
a nice apartment—!” 

“T have you to thank for it.” 

“Nonsense!” He did seem pleased. 
“And is Maria satisfactory?” 

That might be an apparently inno- 
cent question to find out if she suspected 
Maria. ‘Quite satisfactory,” Carola 
said pleasantly. “And she seems to have 
no difficulty with the hardships of war.” 

“Why should she?” Blaerchen 
sounded surprised. 

“Life must be difficult for those peo- 
ple without such connections.” 

“The so-called common _ people?” 
Blaerchen snorted. “Why be concerned 
with them?” 


“That sounds like the things you and 
Paul used to talk about.” 

“We talked a lot in those days,” 
Blaerchen answered. “We're still in 
power today and that’s the best proof 
that our theories were right.” 

In every conversation between him 
and Paul, Blaerchen had always talked 
about the need for power and position 
as a hungry man would talk about food. 

“We used to talk about the need for 
Lebensraum, for living space, for Ger- 
many,” Blaerchen continued. ‘““‘What we 
meant, of course, was Lebensraum for 
ourselves, the men of my generation.” 
He raised his head proudly. “We have 
it now.” 

When he talked like this in the old 
days, Carola remembered, his voice rose 
and he looked straight out and over, as 
if to a listening crowd. He had the same 
manner now. ; 

“We are strong today,” he continued. 
“What have we done that every other 
ambitious people has not done? Why 
shouldn’t an ambitious man do every- 
thing he can to advance?” 

Very sharply Carola was reminded of 
some of the things Mainescu had said. 
“What happens here in Germany when 
two equally ambitious men clash?” 

“The more skillful man wins, of 
course. It sometimes happens.” Then, 
brusquely: “Why should you ask that?” 

“It seems an obvious question.” 

“Or the question of someone well edu- 
cated in politics.” 

She could not resist answering: “I re- 
member you used to tell Paul that 
women have no place in politics.” 


“Of course not,’ Blaerchen 
sharply. ‘Their place is to enable 
to forget politics.” He was pleased 
that remark. “Yet women can s¢ 
times help.” 

“How?” Carola leaned forward. 
might bring an important answer] 
give some clue to what he wanted 
to do. 

“By being gracious and using ch 
and the social gifts God gave them! 

The car swung into a narrow § 
and stopped at a large house se 
hind hedges. Other cars were pa 
on all sides. 

The entrance to the home 
through a heavy feudal doorway 
led into a lavishly overdecorated 
At the entrance was Herr von Bi 
the host, and his wife, a young ble 
Their greeting was stiff and forma 

The sound of many voices came 
a huge living room. If Blaerchen 
any hidden purpose in bringing C; 
here, she would soon know. Ther 
anxiety was forgotten for a momer 
she saw a room untouched from 
eighties, decorated with heavy b 
with sets of stag antlers bristling 
the walls. Conversation and la 
seemed unrestrained. It was long; 
she had been at any cort of pa 
her face flushed ever so slightly. If 
pleasant and warming to feel free, 
for a moment. ‘ 

“There’s quite a crowd,’ Blaer 
said proudly. He pointed out a gej 
on leave from the western front, a ¥. 
tone at the State Opera and one of § 
ler’s secretaries. : 

Carola looked for familiar faces# 
saw none. In spite of her misgiving 
felt gay. But, shadowing her gé 
from time to time, was the que 
about Blaerchen’s reasons in brii 
her here. 

A man passing by happened ton 
her, a short, middle-aged man, 
dark-skinned, with a lower lip tha 
truded like the navel on an orange 
stood and looked at her from a 
distance off and his look was like a¢ 
massage. He smiled to himself as ¥ 
were pleased at what he had seen ai 
came forward quickly. | 


es BLAERCHEN, won’t yo 


troduce me?” 

Blaerchen was not pleased. ‘t . 
Wilhelm Praut,” he said, “one 0 
co-workers in the Foreign Office.” § 

“T thought I knew everyone VM 
knowing in Berlin,’ Praut said con®, 
cently. He smiled at Carola as iff 
smile were for her alone. “I see 1 
been mistaken.” 

Blaerchen looked so annoyed @ 
Carola wished the man would 1% 
Then several others came up, gfi 
Blaerchen and were introduced to 
ola. In ten minutes a dozen men 
around her, but closest was Praut, 
said inaudible things in a whisper 
he were trying to carry on an inti 
conversation. Then Carola hear¢ 
name called. A stout man pt 
through the group around her, am@ 
fifty with a perfectly round face af! 
cheeks that threatened to bury | 
blue eyes. 

“Carola Dirling! This is luck. 
paid no attention to the other mej 
took her by the arm. “Come over} 
I want to talk to you.” 

Blaerchen did not look particu 
pleased, but he smiled and walked ¢ 

“I am glad to see you, Franz,” Ce 
said. She meant it. This was ]§ 
Wagner, once the proprietor of thr 

(Continued on page 27) 


“Blaerchen will use her, too,” hi} 
said, “and she'll probably go th)? 
same way as the other women dil” 





‘SHAFT of cold, white light from 
a giant spot lamp in the lofty 
reaches of the big top shoots to 
or of the arena and traps the fig- 
if a little man with a scar on his 
¢who looks as though he ought to 
S ing at a concert piano or preparing 
‘ture a class in French literature. 
ows briefly and surveys his pupils. 
s commencement time in jungle 
le, and Alfred Court’s leopards, 
s and jaguars in the center cage 
heir guttural undertone to the mu- 
) the circus band. With the finesse 
sircus Duse, the little ‘‘schoolmas- 
‘puts his jungle charges through 
Jexercises and, at the finale, wears 
t tling, hissing, spotted Sumatran 
ird around his neck as a live fur 
Meanwhile, twenty-odd animals 
standing on their hind legs, pawing 
|r atop high, illuminated pedestals. 
bk right—and left. In two flanking 
directed by other trainers, are 
s of undergraduates—polar bears, 
, lions, Himalayan bears and even 
iquin Dane dogs. Court has trained 
all, giving the acts over to skilled 
ants, but the lightning-quick, mur- 
nt leopards, pumas and jaguars 
Is kept for himself. These seniors 
> college of the big cage have been 
in England, on the Continent and 
a, but this is their first season be- 
nn American audience. 

P little man carefully lifts the Su- 
n leopard from his shoulders while 
se and cheering echo in the big 
The Ringling-tented empire moves 
§ the country and Alfred Court 
S&S he has made good in America. 
Inimals are so well-trained that it 
fa pretty easy, but you should 
| been present at the big show’s 
rehearsal in Madison Square Gar- 
nm April 4th. 

igedy stalked that rehearsal. 
’s priceless snow leopard, Doutchka, 
|-and-white coated, blue-eyed prima 
h of the big cage, was destroyed by 
| jealous understudy for Doutchka 
} act. The snow leopard was given 
In and expert surgical attention, 
was too late. The master was 
stricken. He had become so fond 
tchka that he had refused an offer 
9,000 francs for her. She was the 
tained Siberian snow leopard in 
orld. 

f an hour later, with rehearsal re- 
, Indo escaped over the top of the 
inadequately netted arena and 
id a news reporter through an exit 
lown a flight of steps into a blind 
| The reporter grabbed a piece of 
s from a prop near by and covered 
plf as best he could. Two of Court’s 
al handlers, coming up behind Indo, 
1, “Catch him! Catch him!” But 
porter replied, “You catch him, 
four leopard!” 

y threw a net over the spotted 
Way and some strong stimulant into 
pporter and rehearsal began again. 
jtes later, Indo lashed out at Court 
Hrew blood within an inch of his 
The little Frenchman finished the 
d had his wound attended to and 
back into the big cage two hours 
for the opening performance. The 
man had had a busy day. 

rt was glad to get his animals out 
rope a few months ago, for wild 
S in European zoos and circuses 
are confiscated and destroyed in 
e. When war broke out, his three 
ere in France, Germany and Scan- 
ia. He rounded them up, shipped 
tom Oslo and the rest from Liver- 












































































puts of Ringling Bros., Barnum and 
ly organization had watched Court 
fears and in 1939 John Ringling 

, executive head of the circus, had 
ached the great trainer, but it was 
yar in Europe that really brought 
American tour about—and pre- 


Here Kitty, Kitty 


By F. Beverly Kelley 
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Europe is no place for wild, 
dumb animals, so Alfred Court 
brought his leopards, pumas, 
lions and tigers over here 


where they can be appreciated 





Alfred Court puts his leopards through their paces as a puma looks on curiously from the pedestal 


sumably reduced Court's price for such 
an excursion, heretofore a major ob- 
stacle in the way of negotiation. 

Youngest in a family of eleven chil- 
dren, Alfred Court chose the circus in 
preference to going to work in his uncle’s 
soap factory. He had been interested in 
gymnastics since early childhood and at 
high-school age held the gymnastic 
championship in his home town, Mar- 
seilles. An acrobat he remained until 
he was thirty-five and then he became a 
wild-animal trainer by necessity rather 
than by design. 


Necessity Makes a Trainer 


It all happened when, following his 
American acrobatic debut with the 
Ringling Circus, he had returned to 
France and had started his own circus 
which he took on a tour that wound up 
in Mexico. The feature on a rather mod- 
est circus menu was to be a lion act im- 
ported from the States. Court says he 


was excited about that act and he 
awaited its arrival impatiently. At last 
the great day came! Four male lions, 
tempers a bit ruffled after a rough sea 
voyage, arrived and so did their trainer 
who was the worse for having tried to 
fight the stormy passage with a bottle. 
“He was the drunkenest trainer I ever 
saw in my life,” says Court. Now, wild 
animals sense immediately the vulner- 
ability of a trainer who hasn’t control of 
himself. The drunken trainer would 
have lasted less than a minute with 
those lions, but Court definitely was on 
the spot. 

“T had advertised the new act and 
people had been at the dock to see the 
lions unloaded. It was up to me. So I 
got the trainer sober enough to tell me 
what the routine of the act was and I 
rehearsed the lions one by one. Then 
I put them all in the cage and went in.” 

Those lions performed beautifully, 
and the portals of an uncrowded profes- 
sion opened to admit a new candidate. 


Court bought those animals, cage and 
props for $700 and shipped the trainer 
back to the States. “From then on I was 
a wild-animal trainer; nothing else fas- 
cinated me like matching wits with the 
kings and queens of the jungle. Some of 
them are pretty bright.” 

Court’s early acrobatic training had 
equipped him wonderfully for the style 
of presentation that he and his assist- 
ants use. Superb handling of the body 
rather than traditional chair and pistol 
is what protects Court. He and his 
trainers move their bodies like mata- 
dors and their footwork resembles that 
of prize fighters as they elude the swift, 
Savage charges of the beasts. Inciden- 
tally, the Court methods of schooling 
are the most humane known to the busi- 
ness of wild-animal education. 

Court knows the first lesson in any 
wild-animal trainer’s primer: You can 
train ’em, but they never really are 
tamed. The trainer, Court explains, 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Rain Before Seven 


By John August 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. C. BEALL 





Instantaneously she knew about 
him. Then one arm pinioned hers 
and a hand went over her mouth. 
He shouted for Smurthwaite 


+* 
The Story Thus Far: 4 


Wie fighting on the Loyalist sid 
Spain, Caleb Thatcher, of Wallisport, } 
sachusetts, and his friend, Bert Hendricks 
most lose their lives when one Heineman 
Nazi fifth columnist, betrays their unit to 
enemy. j 

Returning to Wallisport, after the outb) 
of the war in Europe, Caleb falls in love | 
Hope Shaler. But Hope presently an ou 
her engagement to John Gabriel, head 
machine-tool company which is feverishl 
ing orders for overseas. . . . Representir 
labor union, Hendricks comes to Wallis 4 
Caleb gives him a warm welcome; and y 
one of “Gabriel’s buildings is burned, and 
briel accuses Hendricks of incendiarism, C; 
enables him to make his getaway. ; 

Meanwhile, Natalie Gabriel, the willl 
John’s brother, has become infatuated ) 
Greg Ashburn who, telling her that / 
British spy, has inveigled her into givi 
copies of important secret document! 
trusted to John by Washington. Findin 
he is in danger of being apprehended, 
adroitly directs suspicion to Cale 
Hendricks. Whereupon, Gabriel (jeal 
Caleb and regarding both Hendricks ai 
as subversive plotters) decides to 
FBI on their trail... . 

Caleb learns that Heinemann is in | 
port. A few days later, Hendricks is dt 
—that is, the police accept that verdie 
Caleb is sure that Heinemann has mu 
Bert. He does not suspect the truth: Gre 
burn and Sir Eric Bramwell, with whon 
working, are Nazi agents; and “Sir Eric 
Heinemann! 

Caleb, trying frantically to find Heine 
asks Ashburn to help him. Ashburn pr 
to do what he can. Caleb goes to his hor 
this time he knows that Hope Shaler lov 
—following a series of quarrels with G 
she has told him that she can be happy} 
with him. No sooner has he entered his I 
than Smurthwaite, Ashburn’s servant, 
him a note. He reads the note, in which 
burn informs him that he has made an 
tant discovery and asks him ‘‘to come an 
it over.” He drops the note. “Okay, Sn 
waite,” he says quietly. “I’ll go back 
you.” 


IX 


HE violence of the storm ani 
[ated time but its crest must” 

lasted a full half-hour. Raine 
out of the northwest in flat sheets 
the sound of the wind was a squea 
ing higher till it was almost inaud 
An occasional slate from the g. -age 
shot past the window. A young elm 
had survived the hurricane shook 1 
and began to walk ponderously at 
the lawn; it had gone fifty feet, upr 
before it toppled. A magnificent ] 
way spruce leaned at an angle, quiv 
throughout its length, and slowly 
down. Probably some of its roots 
held; probably, Natalie thought, it c 
be propped up again. But there ' 
nothing of her life, she felt—or of Jot 
—that could be propped up. 

The respite, however, had enabled] 
to see what the essentials were. 
wasn’t dizzy any longer or stunned, } 
there was something hypnotic in 
way her mind was working. Tell Jon 
what she had to, and for his own sa 
hide from him what she could. Re 
enough to destroy his love for her 
see if she could keep the worst of a 
hidden—for his sake as much as hers. » 

John turned from the window—ai 
that was what had to happen, what S| 
had been waiting for. They were b 
at the beginning. But instantly 
understood that it wasn’t the beginnin 
that he had gone on from there. Before 
he had been tense and strained—hat} 
still doubted himself. That doubt wal 

(Continued on page 34) | 
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Mobilgas 





. er LIGHTS GOGREEN... climbing, cruising—you get the “Bal- 
= you don’t want to be left at the anced Performance” that has made 


. post. Pick the gasoline that gets away fast Mobilgas America’s favorite gasoline! 
; ; ; a 
— Mobilgas. It s sold at the Red Horse fo Omrclseateiies nite couleneate 

_ Sign, the Sign of Friendly Service. 2. Fast warm-up—rapid acceleration. 

a" We know you'll like Mobilgas...when 3. Freedom from vapor-lock—no stalls. 
you try its Hashing action—its smooth 4. Minimum crankcase oil dilution. 
power...in your car. Here’s why— 5. High anti-knock value. 

— : BA : Spee 6. Cleanliness—freedom from gum. 

du § Mobilgas is made for quick-firing ; i ae 
: : ; : : 7. Full, smooth power under all conditions. 
T modern motors. It atomizes instantly; 


8. Long mileage—economical operation. 


SOCON Y-VACUUM OIL COM PANY, INC. 

$ ; : a5? AND AFFILIATES 

Whether you’ re starting, picking-up, Magnolia Petroleum Co.—General Petroleum Corp. of Calif, 
: &,} g-u} g P 


burns cleanly; delivers full, even power 
to every cylinder every time. 
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@ Actual color photograph—G. E. Smith shows a visitor through a tobacco warehouse in Durham, N. C. 


mean less nicotine 


which have been confirmed from time to 


Authoritative tests reveal that Luckies’ 
finer tobaccos contain less nicotine 
than any other leading brand! 


Here’s the natural result of buying finer, 
selected cigarette tobacco for Lucky Strike. 
The average nicotine content of Luckies, 
for over two years, has been 12% less 
than the average of the four other leading 
brands*—less than any one of them. 


This fact is proven by authoritative tests 


With men who know tobacco best-its LUCKIES 2 TOT 


Luckies’ finer tobaccos 


time by independent laboratories. 

You see, each year we exhaustively 
analyze tobaccos before purchase. Thus 
our buyers can select the leaf that is ripe 
and mellow, yet mild and low in nicotine 
content—then buy it up. 

The result—a cigarette of finer tobac- 


cos—mild and mellow, with a naturally 


lower nicotine content. 
Have you tried a Lucky lately? 





Copyright 1940, The American Tobacco Company 


¥% NICOTINE CONTENT OF LEADING BRANI © 
From January 1938 through March 1940, Luc} 


Strike has had an average nicotine content of 2.1 
parts per hundred —averaging 9.82% less nicoti 
content than Brand A; 21.09% less than Brand 





15.48% less than Brand C; 3.81% less than Brand | 























































night clubs and mixed up in a 
.n different theatrical enterprises. 
rybody knew him; he knew every- 
y. He went through life as he had 
‘come through the group of men. 
My goodness, where have you 
h2” He smiled happily as he led her 
corner. “Are you looking for work? 
n book you for three months right 
> in Berlin. We’re dreadfully short 
cts 4? 

arola smiled. “Don’t you ever talk 
t anything but business?” She was 
| to see Franz. He was one pleasant 
bciation from the past. “You might 
how I am.” 

[ can see how you are.”’ He looked 
er admiringly. “You have a great 
nt. You look magnificent. I am op- 
hg a new place shortly. Well?” 

9, thank you.” Carola shook her 
Then she remembered that Wag- 
ew everything that went on in the 
brtainment world. On impulse she 
ered her voice. ‘““Have you seen any- 
ng of Karl Dietrich?” 

INo. Is he back in Berlin?” 

tall, light-haired man came by, saw 
ola, and stopped. Then, as he was 
ut to walk on, he turned toward 
poner. 

Why won't you listen to me? I can 
irantee you four months—”’ 

I don’t want to sing,’ Carola said 


le young man interrupted: “Herr 

er, it is not fair for all the intelli- 
and all the charm in the room to 
gathered in this one little corner.” 

You should be a playwright,’ Wag- 
‘said. “That is a perfect entrance 
». This is Signor Froscetti, from the 
p ian embassy.” 


IROSCETTI bowed from the waist. “I 
lheard you spoken of in the next room, 
julein. I came to see for myself.” 
arola smiled. “And?” 
‘I am content to stay here all eve- 
” 
Wagner looked disgusted. ‘Business, 
t romance, is what I’m after. Call me, 
rola, at my office, if you change your 
= ” 
Toscetti watched him go. “I shall 
er be able to thank him enough for 
ting us alone.” He smiled boyishly. 
understand you’ve just returned from 
bme, Fraulein. If I had only known 
lu were there—! I’ve just come back.” 
e asked questions about life in 
ome. Carola listened, saying very lit- 
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“There is so much I'd like to talk to 
you about,” Froscetti said. ‘‘Can’t we 
lunch together?” 

Carola smiled. “What would you like 
to talk about?” 

“Well, for instance, Rome.” 

“We’ve practically exhausted that.” 

“Modern Rome, possibly. But there 
is ancient Rome, medieval Rome—” 


“THAT sounds like conversation 
enough for a series of lunches.” 

“T should like that. Tomorrow? The 
day after? The day after that?” 

“Or any following day?” Carola 
laughed lightly. In spite of the shadow 
of Blaerchen, she was enjoying this. It 
had been a long time since she had been 
able to talk to anyone without having 
to hunt for some meaning behind every 
word. 

“Any day! May I call you?” 

“Please do.” Blaerchen had returned 
to the room. She looked over at him. 
He left his place and came toward them. 

Froscetti sighed. “I knew it couldn’t 
last forever!” 

A few minutes later Blaerchen said, 
“Perhaps we’d better go now, Carola.” 

“Very well.” She was not sure how 
he felt about Froscetti. For all she knew 
Blaerchen had brought her here to meet 
him. When they were driving home she 
said innocently, “That was an amusing 
young man.” 

“Froscetti?” To her surprise he con- 
tinued: ‘“‘A very charming person. You'll 
find him fun, Carola. After all, when 
I’m busy, you'll have to have someone 
to go about with. He’s pleasant com- 
pany.” 

She bit her lip. “Thank you.” 

“What's the matter? I meant it sin- 
cerely.” The car was going very slowly 
now. “I was proud tonight to see the 
way men were attracted to you. There 
wasn’t a woman in the place as lovely as 
you.” 

“There were very few women there.” 

Blaerchen laughed. “And you cer- 
tainly attracted my colleague, Praut.” 

Remembering the man, she shud- 
dered. 

“T know him very well,” Blaerchen 
said. “I can even prophesy that he will 
telephone you before noon tomorrow and 
ask for an engagement.” 

“And would he be someone to go 
about with?” 

“Would you like him?” 

“He terrified me.” 

“He’s not very attractive in any sense 
of the word.” Blaerchen was silent for a 











"The first thing he asked for was a newspaper. After 
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moment. Then: “How about dinner? 
The menu at the Adlon still manages to 
run the British blockade.” 

“No, thanks. I’m really not hungry.” 

“Tm disappointed. I have so few free 
evenings. And every time I’m with 
you—!” 

Carola was sure that the conversation, 
having reached a personal plane, would 
not stop there. 

The car arrived at her house. Blaer- 
chen asked softly, “May I come in for a 
little while?” 

“It’s late—!” 

“It’s scarcely eight o’clock.” 

“T really am tired tonight,” she said 
pleasantly. He could not know how un- 
comfortable she felt. 

“Then may I drop by some evening 
when you aren’t tired?” 

“Please do! Any evening!” She hoped 
that she sounded sincere but she 
doubted it. 

“Listen, Carola!” He had his arm 
around her and she had to hold herself 
from shuddering. “Why are you always 
so reserved?” 

She had only one defense. ‘Because 
there was Paul.” 

“You can’t live in the past forever,” 
Blaerchen said impatiently. “After all, 
you can’t always remain a widow.” 

“Possibly not.’ She started to leave 
the car, then looked at him mischiev- 
ously, “but at the moment it’s my occu- 
pation, nicht wahr?” 


KAR went to his appointment at the 
Volks Oper shortly before eight, ex- 
cited but not nervous. The instructions 
from Klauss were simple: as soon as the 
last note of the overture was played he 
was to leave his place and go to the 
lobby. At the same time the man he 
was to encounter would leave his place 
and the two would meet. That was the 
plan for a simple meeting that would 
not attract any attention and for which 
no identification was necessary. 

The orchestra leisurely took their 
places in the pit and Karl was annoyed 
by their lack of any desire to hurry. It 
seemed like an hour before the leader 
appeared in a spatter of welcoming ap- 
plause. It seemed like another hour be- 
fore he tapped on his stand and was 
ready to start the overture. Each note 
marked a passing moment, fast, then 
slow, then fast. Karl sat in a rear row, 
wishing that the music would finish. 

The last note came with a rush and 
then sudden silence. The curtain was 
about to rise. Karl got up hurriedly. 
People in the same row paid no atten- 
tion. He started to walk toward the 
lobby, unwilling to look around to see if 
anyone else in the house had moved. A 
few late-comers were still entering. 
Then, by force of will, he made himself 
turn and look. A man was coming down 
the center aisle. If this was a trap, con- 
federates would be waiting in the lobby. 

The lobby was almost empty. 

The man, a stranger, came into it and 
looked around. Karl stepped forward 
and as Klauss had instructed him, said, 
“I didn’t want to wait for the opera, 
either.” 

“We'll go together,” the man said 
quietly. On the street he added: “We’ll 
find a bar somewhere.” 

He said nothing else as he walked 
along quickly. For all Karl knew he was 
being taken to a meeting with the police. 

The man stopped just once, as if out 
of breath, and said, “My name is Scheb- 
eler.” 

“Mine is Dietrich.” 

Schebeler seemed to choose a bar at 
random but Karl could not be sure. They 
sat at a table in the rear and for the first 
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1. Make Sanka Coffee by your usual method,* 
but make it double strength. Use two heaping 
tablespoons of Sanka Coffee to each cup (12 
pint) of water. 





2. Pour your freshly made Sanka Coffee 
into an ice-cube tray. Cool. Set in refrigera- 
tor to freeze. A tray of these coffee cubes 
can be kept on hand, ready for instant use. 





3. Now...when iced coffee is wanted, simply 
heat milk ...mnot cream. Do not bring milk to 
a boil. 





4. Fill a glass with the frozen coffee cubes. 
Then fill with warm milk. Instantly, you 
have delicious, refreshing iced coffee... of 
a consistency similar to iced coffee served 
with expensive cream. 


WHY IT IS IMPORTANT TO USE SANKA COFFEE 


5. Many people, who don’t drink hot coffee because the caffein keeps 
them awake, should shy away from iced coffee too. For there is more 
caffein in iced coffee than in hot coffee! Iced coffee is made stronger 
...and a tall glass holds more coffee than a cup! 


So make your iced coffee with Sanka Coffee. It’s 97% caffein-free, 
and can’t keep you awake. It’s real coffee ... all coffee ... and is deli- 
cious iced. Best of all... you drink it and sleep! 


The Council on Foods of the American Medical 
Association says: “Sanka Coffee is free from caf- 
fein effect and can be used when other coffee has 
been forbidden.” 
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as well as the new “drip” grind. 
Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp. 


*Sanka Coffee comes in “regular,’ 








time Karl had a good look at the man’s 
face. He was a man of forty. The round- 
ness of his face was emphasized by thick, 
round glasses. He was slightly round- 
shouldered. His face and his manner, 
too, were those of a man bent by routine. 

“I can explain at once,” he began, 
“why I asked for this meeting. My 
brother and my father, too, were once 
good Nazis. They were killed during the 
Blood Purge of 1934. I waited a long 
time before deciding to do anything. I 
thought that it was not Hitler’s fault, 
that he was a good man. Now, with the 
war, I know he is not and as a good Ger- 
man I felt it my duty, as soon as I heard 
of your friends—!”’ 

That was reassuring but Karl still 
wondered whether at an unseen signal 
men would walk up and take him by the 
arm. A man did approach, a waiter with 
beer. Schebeler seemed as honest as he 
was simple and direct and thoughtfully, 
not impulsively, in earnest. 

“Tf I can help you in any way—!” 
Schebeler said. 


‘his is your position in the For- 
eign Office?” 

“T am a translator.” He explained, “A 
specialist in language. I have studied 
twenty-two in all and speak eleven flu- 
ently.” He said that proudly. “As a 
translator, I have access to much more 
information than an ordinary clerk.” 

As Klauss had instructed Karl said, 
“We should be glad to get any informa- 
tion you can furnish. Of course, we can’t 
pay.” 

“T would not think of taking money,” 
he said timidly. “It is enough to know 
that one is helping.” 

Karl could understand that. His last 
worry about the man disappeared. 

“You know,” Schebeler said, smiling 
wistfully, “I was afraid to meet you to- 
night. I thought, well, you know—! 
But I felt I had to take any risk, any risk 
at all. With things as they are in Ger- 
many today—!” 

Karl nodded as he looked around the 
barroom. There were couples at a dozen 
tables and men at the bar, yet there was 
no loud conversation in the room. Peo- 
ple were talking to one another in muted 
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voices. Germany today was the lan 
whisper. 

“Any information I can bring W 
valuable to you, I suppose,” Sch 
was saying. 

“Anything about government ac 
about the activity of important 
It will be carefully circulated. O1 
people learn what is really going 
He repeated a sentence he had 
from Klauss. “The characters 
Nazis are the best weapons — 
them. Once the German 
know—!” 

Schebeler agreed. “I brought n 
tonight. We shall meet here in # 
afternoon three days from now.” 
he finished the glass of beer and 
ered his mouth. “I’ve heard me 
this ‘Tidal Wave’ beer, because it 
sort that is going to wash away | 
and his friends. That the German 7 
ple should have to drink such stuff) 

Karl smiled. “Do you hear eal , 
complaints?” . 

“About food and living conditic 
On all sides! Yet the sharpest e 
plaints are about the sort of men noy 
power. We have a lot of them in’ 
Foreign Office, protégés of Ribbentre 

That interested Karl. “Do you kr 
Rolf Blaerchen?” | 

“Is he a friend of yours?” Schebi 
was alarmed. ly 

“IT once worked for him. I have no’ 
for him.” 

“He’s one of Ribbentrop’s fave 
You know, people now call the Fi 
Office ‘Ribbentrop’s Robber 
The career men there—I was one 
them—see sickening things but the 
helpless.” Schekeler was silent | 
moment. “I feel sorry for anyone 
is a friend of Blaerchen’s.” 

For a moment Karl thought of C 
Then he said, “I think Blaerchen’ 
nition of a friend is simple: a pe: 
can use.” 

Schebeler nodded and almost 
pered. ‘There are many in the Fo 
Office like him today. Even wors 
another of Ribbentrop’s favorites, W 
helm Praut.” 

“Never heard of him.” , 

“They use the Foreign Office as é 
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GIVE YOURSELF 
A BREAK 


ihe YOU'RE somewhere between 35 and 
40, the chances are you’ve passed 
your physical peak. Then it pays to 
watch what you eat, conserve your 
energy, exercise regularly. And if you 
drink — never take ‘‘one too many’’. 
Enjoy a whiskey you know is extra- 
smooth—extra-light— extra-fine—Sea- 
gram’s 5 Crown. It’s whiskey in its 
‘*smoothest’’ form. 
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Blended Whiskey 
HISKEY IN ITS “SMOOTHEST” FORM _ 


Seagram’s 5 Crown Blended Whiskey. 722% grain neutral spirits. 90 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Executive Offices: New York, N.Y. 
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QUICKER GO! 
Stepped-up Fire-Chief’s pre- 
cision power balance protects 
your car against coughing and 
bucking that first half-mile. 
See how smoothly it powers 
your car from the instant of 
starting. Try it today! 
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FIRE-CHIEF 


now at 


TEXACO DEALERS 


Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre—starring Kenny Baker and Frances Langford 
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for intrigue against Goering and Himm- 
ler. Continual intrigue!” 

“Blaerchen is well suited for it,” Karl 
said idly. 

“There is always gossip about him, 
the sort of gossip that should be whis- 
pered in darkness. I heard someone say 
that one of Blaerchen’s friends, a Made- 
moiselle Mainescu, was arrested just the 
other day, at his order. She probably 
knew too much about him! And I heard 
someone say that Blaerchen appeared at 
a party with a particularly beautiful girl, 
a Fraulein Dirling—!” 

Karl’s sudden gesture upset the ash 
tray on the table. “I knew her once.” 

“Blaerchen will use her, too, and she’ll 
probably go the same way as the other 
women when he wants to get rid of her.” 

It took effort to continue to sit quiet 
at the table. Perhaps Carola did not 
know in what she was involved, perhaps 
she trusted Blaerchen. Karl felt faint 
and the air in the place was suddenly 
rank. 

“We shall meet here three days from 
now, about five o’clock,”’ Schebeler said. 
“That is convenient, nicht wahr?” 

Karl nodded absently. 

He was glad when they separated. 


T WAS black on the street but Karl did 

not notice. He knew he could not re- 
turn to his little room, even though it was 
light there. The first worry about Carola 
had passed now, but in its place was 
weakness in arm and foot and leg and 
knee. Even if that weakness increased, 
he knew he must keep on walking. He 
could not return to his room with the 
thoughts now rushing into his mind. He 
had never met Mainescu but that did 
not matter. She had been a friend of 
Blaerchen. Carola was a friend! He 
thought of Carola, who had come to the 
Krokodil for the first time, so fresh in 
her beauty. And now, for all he could 
know, she was working for Blaerchen 
and helping him, as the Rumanian girl 
had done. 

He reached a subway and came out 
as near to Carola’s address as he could. 
It was difficult to find the house in which 
she lived but after a time he entered its 
vestibule and stood at her apartment 
door. He rang the bell and waited. 

He rang again. The door opened and 
Carola was there. 


She stood framed in the doorway, slim 
and childlike in a simple dress. The 
light from behind fell on her, gilding the 
circle of her hair. Her face was shad- 
owed. 

She said only, “Karl!” 

It might have been that he had not 
heard his first name called for a long 
time, it might have been the friendliness 
and the honest warmth in her face. His 
worry and concern dissolved, his suspi- 
cion vanished. He stepped forward 
toward her as if the three years between 
them had never existed. 

“I’m so glad—!” Then he saw a look 
deeper than shadow on her face, a flicker 
of hesitancy, then a smile again but only 
a copy, as if she were trying to gloss over 
an impulsive reaction. “Carola!” 

She was not smiling now. Confused 
embarrassment settled quickly on her 
face. 

Without another word Karl turned 
toward the stairs. Clearly, his prison 
record made a difference to her. He was 
furious that the first impression of her 
loveliness had tricked him. 

“Please, Karl, please—!” She fol- 
lowed him as he started down the steps. 

He did not want to stay and he moved 
more quickly. 

“Wait for me outside! I'll only be a 
minute.” 

He waited, in spite of his impulse to 
continue running. He had planned noth- 
ing to say and he would have to say 
ugly things. 

Carola came quickly. “I was not sure 


who might drop in, Karl. That \ 
I hesitated. I am so glad you hay 
so glad!” 

He could not see her face | 
voice sounded sincere. 

“T have wanted to see you so 

He could not stand here awl 
silent, confused by the warmt 
voice, the softness of her hand, 
brutal coldness of what he had - 
tell her. 

She was holding tightly to 
“Where can we go, Karl?” 

“Let’s just walk in the darkne 

“I should like that,” she said 
“I am so glad to be with you.” 

He decided to be blunt. “J ( 
talk about Blaerchen.” He felt 
tremble for a moment. 

“T would rather talk aboulild z) 
else in the world.” 

“He has numerous attractive 
for friends, Carola. He had one 
arrested—a Rumanian nam es 
nescu.” He felt Carola sag a 
stumble. “What’s the matter?” 

“J knew her, Karl. She was| 
house just three days ago. Th 
rible. Wait a moment.” She hele 
to him. “Why did you come to 
this?” 

“You are a friend of Blaerche: 
began to stammer and hesitate. 
a friend of Paul.” ; 

“And you came to warn me?” 

“I think so. I was all upset—I | 
of you—!” He could not continu) 
sentences had to suffice. : 

They walked on slowly. The’ 
ness was not a friendly curtain 











were two in the darkness. he 
was quiet, without sound of aut 
or footstep. 4 


“I’ve needed a friend, Karl: 
voice was steady. “It’s so funn} 
the dark. I can’t see your face, ye 
see mine. Yet I don’t feel as if I 
the darkness at all. I never thr 
should like a black-out.” Thei 
more softly, “When we first met 
know you had been in prison.” 

“Who told you?” j 

“Blaerchen.” | 

He had to ask. a question: “ 
see him frequently?” 4 

“Quite.”’ She went on hurriedl 
were in prison for three yea 


you came out, did you have an) 


ness for the people who put you: 

Karl hesitated before answ 

“Don’t be afraid of me,’ Caro 

“T hated them.” His voice 
“TJ still hate them!” 

“Then you should understa 
have no fondness for the pe 
put me here.” She said nothing 
a half-dozen slow steps. Kar 
guess what she meant. Then, su 
“I’m glad you came tonight, Karl. 
to count on you at the Krok 
had all your stage experience, I 
little. It’s the same way now. 
nervous, so frightened. What 
about Senta Mainescu—!” She 





walking so suddenly that Karl 4 


arm jerked. She whispered, “Are 
ing followed?” 


ARL listened. There were fo 
on the pavement, coming clo 


moment later there was a blui 
from a policeman’s light. «| 
The officer was polite: “Are yo! 
ing any trouble finding your way 
“No, thank you,” Karl said q 


relieved. 


“Then excuse me for interru 
The officer laughed. “That’s th’ 


good thing about black-outs— 


good for lovers!” He laughed a¢ 


he walked off. 


Carola echoed’ his laugh. “Dh 
know, Karl, with you I feel safe! 


first time in months.” She lowe 


voice. “I want to tell you some’) 
Her whole story followed: the" 
from Paul, the man in Rome, the” 
































































the return to Berlin. “I had no 
hice but to come but it didn’t seem so 
bal if I could find out about Paul’s 
deth.” 

arl did not answer. He felt sick at 
self for his suspicions, revolted 


‘he meaning of all that she had told 


What are you thinking?” 

| hated this system,” he said slowly, 
‘%;- I hate Blaerchen more than the 
‘em that produced him.” He wanted 
tpl her all of his suspicions about her, 
lid himself forever of any sense of 
yme and self-reproach. Then he 
ght of what she had said of Paul’s 
and for a moment he wanted to 
1 to Blaerchen and confront him, as 
to man. That would be as ridicu- 
sit was impossible. “T can believe 
ing of Blaerchen,” he said slowly. 
! has always been ruthless. I felt 
yas jealous of Paul when he married 
| but then, so were all of us. What 
jhe asked you to do for him, so far?” 
Nothing. That’s one reason I’m 
id. ” 

it will be something uniquely filthy. 
s he suspect you?” 

No,” Carola said hesitantly, “but he 
lways eager to know how I feel 
ard him. And he assumes that sooner 
ater, as he puts it, we shall reach a 
sant, intimate basis.” 


ARL took her hand and held it tightly. 
It was as soft as white iris. ‘That 
be his chief motive in having you 
ght back to Berlin. In the mean- 
e, he’ll make use of you in any way 
itt he can.” He hesitated, then asked, 
Ave you mentioned Paul’s death?” 

Only to remind him that I still love 


ou had better say nothing. If he 
ws that you suspect him—!” 
iI know that.” Then she asked hur- 
y, “What shall I do? When I ar- 
ed here, I was determined to be cool 
i to let nothing upset me but each 
I’ve grown more and more anxious.” 
jtreaks of gray came through the 
kness. There was the slightest touch 
jwind. Posts, steps and mailboxes 
re dimly visible. 
(I could say, leave Berlin,’ Karl 
now. If you.make a move to go, 
nerchen will want to know why and 
fmay become suspicious.” Ominously, 
added: “I presume he became suspi- 
s of the Mainescu woman.” He 
ild feel Carola’s hand tremble and 
idenly grow colder. 
‘I’m sure her conversation with me 
ly explains what happened to her,” 
rola said slowly, “but she said she 
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How’s your “Pep Appeal’? 


was not afraid of him any longer. I do 
not know how he learned any of the 
details. My maid heard none of it.” 

“You'll probably never know.” He 
wished he could say something, any- 
thing, that would help her, but it was 
difficult to be sure what to advise. It 
was getting late. “We’d better turn 
back,” he said. Then slowly: “The best 
thing for you is to wait until you have a 
legitimate excuse for breaking with 
Blaerchen. Now you have no excuse 
except fear.” 

“I don’t think I’m so much afraid, 
now that I’ve talked to you. And know- 
ing that I can see you often—!” 

“After Blaerchen’s orders, seeing me 
may make trouble for you.” 

“We must find some way,” Carola said 
simply. 

They walked slower now, as if unwill- 
ing to have this evening end. 

Then Carola laughed. ‘“We’ve talked 
about nothing but myself. What are you 
doing in Berlin?” 

“Looking for work,” Karl said frankly. 
For a second he thought of telling Carola 
about Klauss, but if she got into trouble 
anything she knew might be forced out 
of her. It’d be better to say nothing. 

“T met Franz Wagner the other night,” 
Carola answered. ‘Perhaps he could 
find something for you.” 

“‘Tll see him.” Wagner might give 
him work. 

The wind was colder now, the light 
grayer. It was still a world in which they 
were alone, with no one to see, listen or 
suspect. In a few minutes Karl knew he 
would have to leave Carola. He wished 
that they could walk on and on, away 
from the one wise conclusion, that they 
must not meet again. The sensible thing 
was to part here, for good; between 
them, in the everyday world, was the 
implacable shadow of Blaerchen. With 
wires tapped, it would not even be safe 
to telephone. 

“You’re so _ silent!” Carola said. 
When Karl did not answer she guessed 
the reason. “I must see you again! I 
will be happier if I know I can see you.” 

It would be wisest to separate for good 
but Karl hesitated. Then he said, “If 
you need me, send a telegram and meet 
me an hour later at the Potsdamerplatz 
subway station.” 

In the blackness overhead there was 
a streak of light as the moon came 
through. For a moment, the street was 
spread with silver splinters. 

“Look, Karl, an omen.” 

Karl looked at her. In the light her 
face was as fragile as soft shadow. 

A second later clouds hid the light and 
the street was blacker than before. 

“Yes,” Karl said slowly. 

(To be continued next week) 
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Lil: Arthur—that’s a horse, not a hearse! Put some pep in it! 1} |i 
Art: Aw, Lil! I didn’t wanta be an actor. | 





Aunt Patty: Lil, it’s a se case of no pep appeal! V'1l bet he doesn’t Bet all his 
vitamins. Come over to my house and I'll show you lesson number one—a lesson 4 
entitled “KELLOGG’S PEP.” if; 





Aunt Patty: And don’t let him forget it, Lil! Right in that crisp wheat-flake cereal, 
KELLOGG’S PEP, are extra-rich sources of two of the most important vitamins, the ones } 
our diets are most likely to be deficient in, vitamins B, and D. 
Art: Holy smoke, Auntie! It’s delicious! Why haven't you told us about it before? | 





Art: 
make a lot of difference in me! | 
Lil: From now on, my handsome hero, you're going to be the most vitaminized man in 


Pep contains per serving: 4/5 to 1/5 the minimum daily need of vitamin B,, 


Suffolk county! || 


Vitamins for pep! Kellogg’s Pep for vitamins! 
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KELLOGG’S PEP and those other vitamin foods she told us about might 


You know, 





accoral ng to 


age; 1/2 the daily need of vitamin D, For sources of other vitamins, see the Pep package. 


MADE BY KELLOGG'S IN BATTLE CREEK 


COPYRIGHT, 1940, BY KELLOGG COMPANY 





















____ Valuable advice in 


words and pictures by: 


NED HILTON * DOUGLAS BORGSTEDT 
REAMER KELLER * GARRETT PRICE 
FRANK BEAVEN * CHARLES ADDAMS 
RICHARD TAYLOR * GARDNER REA 


“Here's the road map, darling. 
You've got us following 
a weather map!" 










MO CAS 
La “You know so much about plants, Mr. Stokes, 


is this what they call Poison Ivy?” 






“While the boys are chopping 
some firewood, we'll get some 
cream for the coffee!” 

















T Is my conviction that ai 

basket which lacks a prell, 
ply of Schlitz Beer is not : 
basket in the real sense of ti 
It’s just a basket. 7 | 

The famous flavor of Schl 
final touch to a good picnic. | 
ant sparkle matches the 
gurgle of the brook. The bi) 
goes with the freshness @ 
And the distinguished api} 
of the Schlitz bottles lends 
look to your spread. Al | 

If you prefer your beer } 
you'll cheer for the fact 1 
Schlitz can opens like a baa 


any bottle opener. | 


THE BEER’ 








e the first savory taste of 
and appreciate it more as 
eeding sip caresses your 
hroat. 
quickly discover how impor- 
that the glorious, original 
avor of Schlitz is protected 
tact with air, so that it 
s freshness right up to the 
you drink it. 
rt, ’'m hinting that Schlitz 
0 have along on a picnic. 
ight now, may I suggest a 
of your next picnic? Open a 
that even finer Schlitz and 
for yourself how really good 
jof beer can be. 


MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS$ 


“You mean that little sign 
that said ‘No Trespassing’? 
—We used that to cook 
the bacon.” 


He FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 


IN THE FAMOUS BROWN 
BOTTLE AND THE CAN THAT 
OPENS LIKE A BOTTLE 










TAKE ALONG PLENTV 





























“Don't blame the bull—if you hadn't forgot the 
Schlitz, your face wouldn't have turned red!" 
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FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 

THE SUPREME QUALITY OF SCHLITZ 
DRAUGHT BEER HAS MADE IT 

THE CHOICE OF THOSE WHO LOVE 

REAL DRAUGHT BEER 





Copyright 1940, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Full speed ahead with 


COOL SHAVES 


for Hot and Harried Chins! 


























Men! Here’s a shave as cool 
and refreshing as ocean spray— 
as zippy as a spin in a speedster 
—as soothing as a soft sea breezel 





Ahoy, Mates! Set your 
course for Ingram's!— 
the luxury cream that's 
really different! It's cool, 
deliberately planned 
COOL, to help condition 
your face for shaving.And 
how it takes the fight out 
of those tough and trou- 
blesome bristles! 


















Your razor slips through 
those Ingram's-wilted 
whiskers in jig-time — 
giving you a quicker, 
cleaner, closer shave! 
And all the time that rich 
Ingram's lather is cool- 
ing and soothing your 
face with its own special 
kind of Coolness! 













VAST, MEN! Overboard with those 
hot, stinging shaves that leave 
your face “scraped” and irritated! 

Tie-up to Ingram’s now! You'll get 
smoother, easier shaves—you'll look 
more attractive—and your face will 
feel a sea-breeze freshness that lasis 
for hours. No lotions needed. 

So, set sail for your favorite drug 
store right away. And ask for Ingram’s 
—in tube or jar. Choose whichever 
your fancy favors! Both give you 
the same cooling, soothing, econom- 
ical cream. Both give you the same 
long-lasting shave—the shave that’s 
friendly to your face. 


INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM 





IN TUBE OR JAR 





Rain Before Seven 


Continued from page 24 


gone now. John had read quite as accu- 
rately as she had the eagerness of her 
body in his arms. When he turned to 
her from the diminishing storm he had 
the assurance of an accepted lover. That 
was the highest pinnacle he had ever 
reached, and from the pinnacle she must 
immediately cast him down. 

Most astonishing of all was the calm 
that had come to her. Once you under- 
stood necessities there was no more 
desperation. She said, “No, stay there, 
John.” Then, when he smiled, “Yes, 
you're exactly right, if you insist on 
coming three feet nearer, I can’t stop 
you. I couldn’t stop you from doing 
anything you wanted to. I’d want it too. 
You were supposed not to find that out. 
You weren’t supposed to find out what 
I’m going to tell you, either.” 


H's new assurance was so complete 

that a kind of indulgence came into 
his smile, as though he were humoring a 
child. “I know all I need to,” he said. 
She said calmly, “You'll think other- 
wise in a minute or two... . I thought 
there would be a number of ways out of 
it. There never is any way out. I 
thought—oh, I’m not going to say the 
futile things. Sit down, John.” 

Maybe the force of her will compelled 
him to sit down, or maybe he was still 
confidently indulging her. Natalie sat 
down, too, ten feet away from him, com- 
posing herself in a big chair. It was 
solid behind her shoulders. Toes and 
knees together, hands unclasped in her 
lap. John thought that this was a whim 
of hers. So for one moment more a sin- 
gle thread held the sword from falling. 

“J don’t know what good it does to 
feel sorry about anything,” she said. 

She wanted to say, “I’m the thief who 
stole your secrets.’’ But that was what 
she must not say, what perhaps she need 
never say. 

Abruptly she broke the thread that 
held the sword suspended. “I’ve been 
Greg Ashburn’s mistress.’”’ Up to that 
moment she had thought she could meet 
his eyes, but she couldn’t. She heard 
her voice small and tranquil in the big 
room as if it were someone else’s voice. 

It was said. She had destroyed him 
with five words and could find no more 
words. She had to find them... “A 
little while ago you were kissing me. 
That makes you think: if she’s telling 
the truth, it was just because she was 
lonely after Mark died. What you’ve 
got to understand, John, is that any de- 
cent idea about me is wrong. I was 
Greg’s mistress before Mark died. Any- 
one who trusts me is wrong. There is 
nothing decent about me. Nothing 
honest. 

She saw that her hands were shaking 
and so she clasped them, but she saw 
nothing else. She could not have raised 
her head or even her eyes. She didn’t 
hear anything, either, except the rain, 
They were both still alive, after a fash- 
ion. ; 

“You see how it is,” she said. “It 
isn’t even dignified enough to be a 
tragedy. You make mistakes about 
women, and now you know the mistake 
you made about me.” 

With a queer surprise, she realized 
that there would be an end of this. She 
would go away somewhere. That was 
—pretty funny. Where was there to 
go to? 

John said, ‘‘Are you in love with him?” 
She said, “Of course not—you know 
that,” and it was amazement that made 
her look up. There was a greater amaze- 
ment. For though his face was pale and 
dreadfully shocked, it was also resolute. 
Immediately her panic came back. She 


stood up. “John, two weeks ¢ 
—in his arms.” 

John said, “What of it?” Hy} 
toward her. She cried out—sa 
thing that might have been ws 
she didn’t know. John stopid ; 
there was still a chair betwed t) 
“You see,” he said, “you’re dai 
have me touch you. But I have 
you. That’s what makes the dj 
I’m going to again.” 

“T’ve lied to you. 
the worst—in a hundred ways § 
trayed you.” 

“What of it?” If the unp 
had happened to her, somethi 
be understood was happening 
Gabriel. Urgency had gone o 
voice; he was speaking evenly 
ately, reasonably. “You can c 
from behind that chair. If yo! 
not to touch you, I won’t—for 
... You’ve betrayed me? Ido 
what you think that means. Yo 
tome? But, a little while ago, ' 
didn’t lie. ... Whatever you’ve 
think you’ve done—it doesn’t 
don’t care what it is. I’m in le 

“Don’t! If you say it, you! 
stop feeling sorry.” 

“T’m in love with you.” 
move but just stood looking 
“Now you can say what you v 

The logic of fate might hurt b’ 
just: she was not going to be le! 
penny of the price. “All righ 
I’m going to show you what | 
when I said I’d betrayed you. ~ 
being Greg’s mistress isn’t the W 
done to you.” 

“Tt will do you no good to s 
Or to deny that you’re in le 
me. ... All right, you’ve do 
thing else. Do you want to tell § 
it is? It will make no differen 

She said, “Then... just be kir 
Let me get out of this room. . . 
wrong. You're not in love with 
not in love with you. A kind of 
tion has happened to us—that’s 
Yes, I’m going to tell you. I tl 
could get out of it with just mal 
hate me. But you’ve got to des} 
But before I tell you I’m going ti-t 
something. To repair someth 
raise my head again. Then I'll lj 
... Will you let me get out of h 

“When will you come back?” 

“In half an hour. Or tonight. 301 
time or other. I'll know you’re/ait 
in an ignorance I must cure, antl 
afraid not to cure it.” 


y) it was simple. She wetjuf 
her room and bathed her fé) % 
cold water, then with cologr| | 
wasn’t, really, paralyzed. She a¢ 
idea how she was going to get the 
She knew she was not coming 1} 
she had got it. hy 
She went downstairs. John 
hear the door closing behind he 
rain had stopped, the northw! 
turned a clear green, the black/lo 
were rushing eastward. She wet 
garage and had her car brought |= 
It was four-thirty. } 
The sun was coming out but t/ 
dripped heavily and the roat)W 
flooded. Here and there a tree we/il 
many more had lost branches, 
one telephone pole snapped | ! 
hanging by the wires. It toc)? 
twenty minutes to make a dri) 
ordinarily took no more than te) 
came into Greg’s drive and saw at 
car was gone. .No matter—sh/e 
wait. Or... maybe her salvati?! 
that he had gone. She reme® 
that he had forbidden her to com: 
Smurthwaite, who had been | 





; lawn, was hurrying toward her. Che 
raembered his anxiety. ‘Has Radnor 
al e back?” she asked. 
here was something odd in Smurth- 
jte’s manner, something tense and 
anost menacing. But at her question 
1 hlface saddened. “No, ma’am. But I 
find him. Down by the mouth of 
iVtchcraft. Somebody had shot him. I 
‘at looked till I found him.” 
Shot him? How horrible!” That 
jnutiful dog! She felt a genuine dis- 
ss and touched his hand. “What a 
‘gistly thing! You must be heart- 


Yes, ma’am. I found him today. I 
yught him home. Would you care to 


‘Of course.” She got out of the car 
j followed Smurthwaite around the 
se, beyond the stable, to an apple 

+e in full bloom where the grass was 
‘ken by a new, small grave. There 
ys a clean plank—Smurthwaite was 

wng to put up a marker. Pity wrung 
}—a sudden pity for meaningless 

4n. “Do you know who did it?” 
_ ‘Well, no, ma’am. That is, I know, 

‘am, and I can’t do anything about it.” 
Ys stolid face furrowed with helpless 
‘veer. “He was a brute,” she said, and 

hurthwaite said, “Yes, ma’am. He’sa 
Jute. I’d like to shoot him. He ought 
‘tbe shot,” and then turned away. “Mr. 

burn isn’t here?” she said. 

‘No, ma’am. He left about fifteen 

gnutes ago.” 

Til wait for him.” 


‘Ir, as if to prevent her going to the 
use. She stared at him. “Mr. Ash- 
‘Irn gave orders nobody was to go into 
> house, ma’am.” 
‘Is there anybody in the house?” 
ullenly, “No, ma’am. But he gave 
(ers. You can’t go in.” 
_ Haste and excitement grew in her, and 
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how did you handle the stubborn servi- 
tor? By being a great lady? “You will 
not be impudent, Smurthwaite!” Im- 
periously, “No such orders would apply 
to me. Think, Smurthwaite—do you 
want to take that risk? I’m going in.” 

Shock touched her nerves, for that 
dull face hardened with a sudden and 
terrible brutality. Smurthwaite glared 
at her poised on tiptoe. Then, just as 
suddenly, his face changed. He was 
grateful for her sympathy about Radnor. 
“Do you want to go in, ma’am?” 

“Ves,” 

“Then go ahead. He said not to let 
anyone, but—you liked the dog. Could 
you—please—hurry?” 

He went back to the front lawn. Nat- 
alie enforced deliberation on herself 
till she was in the house. But she must 
be gone before Greg got back! 


eee were packing cases stenciled 
with the address of his firm in Boston. 
There was confusion, disorder, an obvi- 
ous preparation for departure. What 
would happen to his furniture? Who 
would buy his house? It didn’t matter. 

But surely he would be reporting in 
person, now, to whatever people or de- 
partments he reported to. Surely it 
would be safest to take his last haul 
with him. Surely he had not, this close 
to departure, entrusted that paper to 
the precarious, roundabout channels of 
an underground organization. Surely he 
still had it. 

Natalie’s breathing had become 
clogged. There was a chance! Her 
whole being was a frantic prayer. It 
might be here. But where? 

She raced through meaningless odds 
and ends on his desk, papers, memo- 
randa, accounts. Did she suppose he 
would leave it on a desk? But where? 
Increasingly frantic, she lifted things 
and peered into things with an aimless 








E. GOODENOW 








“Watch me and learn how to roll a 
log!” brags Tom. So to teach him a 
lesson, I make a bet—first man to get 
rolled off has to buy a bottle of the whis- 
key with No Rough Edges. “Haven’t tried 
that brand,” Tom replies, “but okay!” 


Tom slips—kerplunk. I follow a second 

later, but I’ve won. And that mellow 
highball sure Doubled My Enjoyment. 
And when Tom tasted TEN HIGH, he said, 
“Tt actually paid me to lose today!” 
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NEVER GIVE A 
FLEA A BREAK! 


One thing I'm not soft-hearted about is fleas — and 
that goes for the Mistress too! One scratch and 


she's all attention. Two scratches and I get 
a bath with Sergeant's SKIP-FLEA Soap. Down 
the drain they go — SKIP-FLEA really kills ‘em! 





A third scratch is rare, because we follow up the 
bath with borated SKIP-FLEA Powder — it soothes 
the old bites and kills the new fleas! Get wise 
— get both SKIP-FLEA Soap and Powder! At all 
drug and pet stores. And ask for the free new 
Sergeant's DOG BOOK — or mail this coupon, 


Sergeants 


Macoe meen © 
| Polk Miller Products Corp. Wy 





Dept. 2-G, Richmond, Va. | 
| Please send a free Sergeant’s DOG BOOK to: 
L] Namo. os. : 
Address 
| 
City ——_._... State, a 
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compulsion. Steady! Later on she 
could be hysterical. Later on there 
would be no reason for hysterics. 

Kitchen. But did she suppose he 
would hide it in one of Smurthwaite’s 
coffee cans? Hall. It would not be in 
his boots... Hurry! Hurry! She had 
a wild impulse to laugh. If she did, that 
would be hysterics. 

She went upstairs. Never before had 
she been alone on this floor. An intoler- 
able disgust settled down on her. There 
were clothes of hers in this room. She 
started to gather them up, then stopped. 
There was no time for that. And it 
didn’t matter—now. Where? 

There were two packed bags on the 
floor. She knelt and went through 
the pockets of the suits, then rifled the 
bureau drawers and such clothes as were 
left in the closet. Hurry! She must get 
out before he came. 

But if she didn’t, if he saw traces of 
what she hed done! Her hands fum- 
bling, she made everything neat in the 
bags—would he remember how he had 
left them? She hung her negligee in the 
closet again and fled downstairs to try to 
restore the desk as she had found it. 
Would Smurthwaite tell him she had 
been here? Yes. But he would think 
she had come for—love. 

She stood in the center of the living 
room, and a sense of complete and irrep- 
arable failure crushed her and brought 
blackness spreading across her eyes. 
She shook it away. She had failed alto- 
gether, and she was alone here, and 
helpless. But she must not fail, she 
could not stay alive if she failed. It 
must be here. 

No! Of course! He would carry it 
with him. It would be in the pocket of 
his coat. Or in a money belt. One of 
the conventional places. So she was not 
to go before he got back. She was to 
stay till he came. And... when he did 
come, what? She was sobbing again. 
How did you threaten to kill a man? 
How did you kill a man? 

She rushed back upstairs. Greg hada 
pocket automatic. She had never fired 
a gun—but he did not know that. Get 
the gun! He kept it in a shaving cabi- 
net, one of those ultra-British things 
with a number of razors and a variety of 
accessories. The cabinet stood on a 
chest of drawers and they had made 
jokes about it. She opened it. The 
razors and accessories were there. But 
no gun. 

That lost the last chance. And she 
had induced John not to get the only 
help there was—the FBI. Was there 
time, still, to call on John? There must 
be! ... There was a little leather wallet, 
she saw now. Her fingers trembled, 
her heart pounded. She opened it. A 
photograph of Bert Hendricks was look- 
ing up at her. It was a passport and 
the name wasn’t Hendricks’ but the 
photograph was. 

How? Hendricks had been drowned. 


i] Yes, the inks had run, there were water 


stains on the leather. It had come from 
Hendricks’ body. 

She dropped it. In the mirror her 
eyes, shining with horror, stared back 
at her. She thought: Caleb was right, 
Hendricks was murdered. She thought: 
Greg took this from a murdered man’s 
pocket. She thought: that man was 
Caleb’s friend. 


H« HAD kept urging her to spy on 
Caleb. He had repeatedly prodded 
John to take action against Caleb. Caleb 
thought that whoever had murdered 
Hendricks had set that fire. And had 
been—a Nazi. 

Her spinning, terrorized mind pro- 
duced a clear picture—Greg glancing at 
the paper that Caleb said had been 
planted in his house for the police to 
find. Greg had had it in his hand only 
a second or two before John snatched it 
away. But he had known that all those 


figures on it were the wrong figures. 
How? He had made them wrong, him- 
self, he had put that paper in Caleb’s 
house, himself. That meant... 

He was not back yet! She snatched 
up the passport, turned, started from 
the room—and was confronting Sir Eric 
Bramwell. 

“If you had not found that,” Sir Eric 
said, “it would have been most con- 
venient to let you go. As itis...” 

The gross face was as brutal as it had 
been when he struck Smurthwaite. In- 
stantaneously she knew about him. 
Then one arm pinioned hers and a big 
hand went over her mouth. He shouted 
for Smurthwaite. 


HOPE forced herself to sit quietly in a 
chair, stretch out her legs, relax them, 
and listen to her own instructions. Look 
here, if you get into a panic you'll be 
done for. Actually, nothing is happen- 
ing. You’re scared, but nothing is hap- 
pening. There’s plenty of reason to be 
scared, but nothing is happening. 

Caleb had as good as told her that 
she could ruin everything forever. She 
would ruin it if she lost her head. She 
had to do two things—she had to find 
Caleb and she had to think straight. 
Caleb had said that one mistake would 
be fatal. 

Following the storm she had not been 
able to get him on the phone, so she 
had driven to his house. He wasn’t 
there—and he had not told her where 
he was going. He had very carefully 
avoided telling her. 

Well, what was there to tell Caleb? 
That Greg Ashburn had seen them, as 
he put it, half-dressed. Wait a minute 
—think straight! Greg knew that they 
had been half-dressed, but that didn’t 
prove it was his face Caleb had seen at 
the window. Greg wasn’t in town that 
night. How do you know he wasn’t? 
Well, the best possible reason—Natalie 
had gone to that dance with John. She 
would have gone with Greg if Greg had 
been in town. They were lovers. Any 
time this year a face at Greg’s window 
would have seen plenty. 

What had Greg wanted? Why was it 
important to ask her if they had seen 
anything that night? It must be im- 
portant, for he had asked the same thing 
before. Or had he? She forced her 
whirling mind to reproduce a picture. 
She had driven to Caleb’s the day after 
the fire—the day she went in and found 
Bert hiding from the police. Greg had 
been in his front yard, with a golf club. 
He had come out and asked her if she 
had seen the fire. What of it? Every- 
body in Wallisport had asked the same 
question, that day. 

He was the most loathsome man she 











































































had ever known, she had always 
him without knowing why—but) 
didn’t prove a thing. She was cer’ 
going to have Caleb find out wi } 
was so interested in what they } 
doing that night. Don’t worry! f 
moment Caleb found out what Gre} 
said to her— } 

Hope stood up. She was not: 
of Greg, she was not even interes{| 
him; the truth was that she was | 
him to hide from her real fear. Sh; 
not seen Caleb since three o’clock 
had carefully told her—nothing e¥ 

Into her stunned mind came tha 
ture she had been shutting out. 
was with a man who was heavy-se 
Teutonic, who had a brutal, scarred) 
They were in some room. Or on | 
street. Or in some patch of wood: 
Wallisport. In Gorham. Somey 
else. There had been a shot. If 
now.. 

She rushed downstairs, picked u 
telephone, called John’s number. W 
formed on her lips: When will 
G-men come? But when she he 
voice say, “Yes?” she put the fp 
down again without saying a wor 
that shot had been fired, it migt 
Caleb who had fired it. He had 
“Don’t do anything at all. Anything 
might do could be the one mistak 
can’t afford.” 

There was no hiding from it 
longer: she was now believing that € 
had committed a murder. It wasn’t © 
der but it would be treated as mu 


| 





Se went out to her car. Coming 
the square at Wallisport, she sto 
in front of the town hall. Police k 
quarters was lighted and someone 
sitting with his feet on a desk, reg) 
a newspaper under a green lamp 
merciless conflict cleft her. She c 
go into that room and start the tele 
and the radio clamoring for C 
Wanted, Caleb Thatcher, last seen 
taxicab driving from North Wallis 
She could start all the resources o} 
police looking for .. . for a man 
might have fired a shot. “Anything 
might do could be the one mistaki 
can’t afford,’’ Caleb had said. | 

She drove on. Greg’s house was d 
nobody was there. ... The sweetes 
lief she had ever felt restored her, ! 
light was burning in Caleb’s kite) 
She rushed through the back door, | 
ing “Caleb!’’ Her voice came bac 
her; she got no other answer. 
switched on the living-room lights. 
wasn’t there. 

But he had been. He had turne 
that kitchen light. He had been 
since dark, since twilight any) 
Within two hours. She went back te} 



























"I don't care if Washington did stop here—this steak is tough” 











BARNEY TOBE 
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1G0 TO THE CIRCUS 


B to the calliope play...watch the elephants sway... 
its, peanuts... get your tickets here. And when the 
clowns and circus folk gather around the table... 
Tam ...or, at any rate, I brought the food there. ... No 


br where you eat...in circus cook 






-.-in grand hotels... famous restau- 
.-. lodges in the wilderness... or sim- 
thome...I, King Can, will be at your 


e!... Take the vegetables I bring you 





nd we all should...there is an end- 











“The Musical Steelmakers”— It’s 
Wheeling Steel—return to the air 
October 6, 1940— Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System— From Coast to Coast. 
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less variety! Corn on the cob; shoestring carrots or beets; 
tender tips of green or fancy white asparagus; hearts of arti- 
chokes; tasty tomatoes, whole, paste or sauce ...even tiny 
new Irish potatoes.... These vegetables in a can are the 
‘choice of the crop’... but reasonable too. 


Carefully and scientifically preserved by the 







canners to retain all of their rich goodness 






... they are then packed in a superior tin 


plate .. . Ductituire. The perfect plate for 





the tin container! It’s Wheeling Steel.” 
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— 
When | spread 


Parkay thick on 
bread because 
it fastes so good! 


D GRINS TOO... 


When he tastes the 
delicious cakes, 
pies and cookies 
Mom makes with 
Parkayas a flavor- 
shortening. 


DA 


When she usés 
Parkay for pan 
frying. It doesn't 
spatter or stick 
to the pan and 
adds flavor to 
fried foods. 


Parkay Margarine 


Made by Kraft 


Get Your Favorite at 
Your Stationer 


stiprary” PASTE 
Dries and sticks instantly. Will not 


stain or discolor. Keeps perfectly. In 
tubesorthe “Utopian” water-well jar. 


tusk MUCILAGE <= 


= 7 
TS Seerser* 
—, . 


Transparentliquid adhesive. Rubber 
cap brush permits adjustment to de- 
sired depth. Keeps handle and fingers clean. 


“wire” RUBBER CEMENT 


Clean, convenient, economical. 
Never wrinkles or discolors. Water- 
proof and non-inflammable. 


ip 


Other Sanford’s Products for 
Office and Home include: 


kitchen. He had started to make cof- 
fee, and then had taken it off the stove. 
He hadn’t put the bread and butter 
back, though. He had got an idea. Or 
he had been called away. 

She saw that she had left the lights 
of her car on, and went out to it. A 
sudden thought stopped her short. She 
knew her own license number—57038. 
But the taillight was so dim that, hardly 
a hundred feet away from it, with the 
car stopped, she could not read that 
number. It had been dark when she 
started for Boston with Bert. Whoever 
reported to the police had not read her 
number, he had recognized her car. 

Caleb knew that! It was what he had 
tried to keep her from guessing. Who? 
Someone who knew her. No, only some- 
one who had got familiar with Wallis- 
port. 

When she went on to switch out the 
lights, there was a further relief. For 
they were shining on Caleb’s garage and 
when she got here she had been too 
anxious to notice that Caleb’s car was 
there. He had not driven away. And 
that meant that—the worst had not hap- 
pened. If it had he would never have 
come back here, or if he had come back, 
he would have got away fast, in his car, 
driving furiously. He was alive and he 
had not done the worst thing. Of course, 
he would never have stopped to get 
supper! 

But why had he stopped? .. . She sat 
on the running board, easier in mind 
than she had been all day. He had 
come home and started to get supper. 
Then he had stopped and had gone away 
—on foot. Why? Where? Where would 
you walk from this isolated place, a 
mile and a half from the highway, 
a quarter of a mile from the nearest 
house? The only house. Well, prob- 
ably you would walk to the nearest 
house. 

She had never expected to feel grate- 
ful to Greg Ashburn but she did now. 
He was with Caleb. That meant that 
Heinemann could not possibly have got 
at Caleb and Caleb could not possibly 
have got at Heinemann... .A few min- 
utes ago Greg’s house had been dark. 
Was it still dark? She got in her car 
and drove there, stopping in the drive. 
Not a light anywhere. Her headlights 
fell square on the side door and the 
blank windows that framed it. She sat 
there, trying to think. 

After a while she got out and knocked 
at the door. 

Nobody answered. She tried the door 
but it was locked. She went on to the 
garage. The door was closed but she 
opened it and saw that Greg’s car was 
not there. She went back to her own 
car and stood for a moment chilled by 
one more new and sudden but unidenti- 
fiable doubt. Was there something 
wrong, something she hadn’t thought of? 
A realization formed: this is a long way 
from anywhere; it would be just too bad 
if you needed help suddenly. She put a 
hand over her mouth. Was she going 
to go to pieces now that she had the first 
encouraging knowledge she had had all 
day? She was not! So she drove back 
to Caleb’s, 


ile WAS pretty clear now. Caleb had 
come back from—well, she didn’t 
know where he had come from but at 
least he had come back. He had started 
to get some dinner—the poor lamb, 
scraping up a dreadful meal! Greg had 
seen his car come down the lane and had 
telephoned him. So Caleb had walked 
over to Greg’s and they had gone some- 


her was sodden with fatigue. And yes, 
in this very room he had first noticed 
that she had grown up. What was it he 
had said about her knees, that day? So 
now there was a lull, while she waited 
for him to come home. He would be 
surprised to see her. He would be glad, 
too. And in this room he had kissed her, 
and was going to kiss her again. In this 
room she had seen that scar on his 
shoulders. The dreadfulness of that 
pulsed in her mind for a moment but 
the light seemed dimmer and her mind 
moved drowsily to Greg Ashburn loath- 
somely peering in this window. But 
even that didn’t matter much, though 
Caleb would certainly beat him up for 
it, and the light was dimmer still, and 
she stirred, remembering that Caleb had 
kissed her and would kiss her again. 
The light got even dimmer. 

She woke with terror cutting off her 
breath, fighting her way up through 
levels of unconsciousness with the des- 
perate thought: I’ve got to call the po- 
lice. How had she supposed this place 
was safe and reassuring? It reeked with 
dread. How had she dared to fall 
asleep? It was a quarter to eleven. 
Caleb had not come back. 

She flooded the living room with light, 
switched on the porch light, went out to 
the kitchen and turned on the lights 
there. She had to blot out the fear that 
lurked in darkness. So she went into 
Caleb’s bedroom, turned on those lights 
—and saw his pistol and cartridges on 
the table. There were four cartridges 
in the clip. He had started to load it. 
Then he had. stopped—or had been 
stopped. He had started to get dinner, 
then something had interrupted that and 
he had started to load his pistol, and 
then something had interrupted that. 
And he had gone away. Or he had been 
taken away. 

She heard her voice making a moan- 
ing sound. She got to the telephone. 
She rattled the hook. Nothing. The 
phone was dead. 

Tremors shook her arms and legs, she 
sprawled over the table, fighting back 
her panic. There was nothing to do but 
fight back. She had to get the police. 

She started for the door, then rushed 
back and got the gun; she put the clip in. 


She got out to the porch—ar 
didn’t go any farther. She ha 
stopped short by the incredible. 
hundred yards away, straight in } 
her, Witchcraft Creek was silve} 
the light of the last quarter of 
that had risen above the marsh 
boat was moving across that light 
were no boats anywhere along 
craft. Caleb kept his little slooy 
club. Greg didn’t have a boat. 
boat was coming up Witchcraft. 
no lights. But she heard the mi 
of a powerful engine. 

We saw a boat the night of ft 
In Farrow Shoals. Caleb made 
about it. There was a plane 
that was just an accident. T. 
wasn’t an accident. It was comi 
it was heading toward Witchcraf 
this boat. 


HE had started to run dow 

water, at an angle, and n 
stopped, instinctively hiding in t 
shadow of a tree. That was wh 
was so anxious about. He wa 
know if we saw this boat. 

Greg didn’t have a boat—o 
he! He was so damned intereste 
night of the fire. Heinemann 
town that night. And Greg he 
coming up Witchcraft in a boa 
Farrow Shoals. 

Caleb had heard Greg’s dog 
somewhere down Witchcraft, nea 
it ran into the sea, the night th 
was drowned. The dog follow 
boat down from Greg’s. With ] 
it. After Bert had been trap 
Greg’s house. He had been d 
Nobody could ever know. Exce 
a dog had barked in the night. 

Greg had killed Bert. Greg and 


mann. Greg and Heinemann 
gether. 
Caleb! He was on that boat. 


was at Greg’s house. Greg he 
phoned for him to come over 
telephone was dead. Greg had ¢ 
get him, telling him he had so 
about that girl. Caleb had gor 


to Greg’s house with him. And 

mann, Greg’s partner, was waitin 
Or was he on the: boat? 

Bert’s car had been found i 





where in Greg’s car. That could mean 
only one thing—Greg had located that 
girl in the snapshot. They had gone 
somewhere to find her. Caleb was talk- 
ing to that girl right now. j t 

She turned out all the lights but the ties 9 UE ‘ 
shaded one on his desk, which gave a 
mellow dimness to the room and brought 
out comfortable shadows on the walls. 

Lord, she was tired! Every atom of 
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ee 5 . 7 
Don’t I know it? I used to own an ordinary refrigerator, 
too! Then I saw a SHELVADOR at a friend’s home just as 
you are seeing mine. 






**. compared the amount of wsable space. I saw how all the 
I ] 





small things fitted into these extra shelves in the door. In 






most refrigerators, an orange takes as much space as a milk 5 
bottle. But not in my SHELVADOR! Now I save in food 
buying, too, because with more space there’s always room 











for larger quantities of ‘specials’. 






Gad APproves 
“And that separate FREEZORCOLD compartment is a ) 
separate cold-storage plant for frozen foods and fish and 


meat—everything needing almost-zero cold. 





Crosley SHELVADOR prices start at $99.95 for a 
SS 6 cu. ft. model—slightly higher in the far West 


“You can be as lucky as I am if you make sure that your 
. next refrigerator 1s a Crosley SHELVADOR, too!” 
isit the Crosley Building at the New York World’s Fair 


HE CROSLEY CORPORATION, CINCINNATI, OHIO : ; : 
Eeea ence i, President at your Crosley dealer’s— but all with the extra space 


At many price levels, you will find Crosley SHELVADORS 


es atts scavion—7o on YOUR Diab and added features that make them great bargains. 


CROSLEY Stelracoe 
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A flavor you 
will find in no 
other beverage 


Your first Ballantine’s is more than a drink... it’s a discovery. 
Now you know how wonderfully good a brewed beverage can be! 


Ballantine’s Ale is brighter, brisker, livelier .. . an ale brewed 
to the American taste. But... and mark this well .. . Ballantine’s 
is a true ale, rich with the extra flavor imparted by ale yeasts. 


Try a glass today. Before it’s half gone, you'll understand 
why millions get more enjoyment from Ballantine’s Ale than 
from any other brew. Now on sale from coast to coast. In 
bottles and cans (12 oz. and full quart). 


Copr., 1940, P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J. 


BALLANTINE'S “=:, ALE 
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ham. The boat could be coming from 
Gorham. 

It could be .. . all over. 

Fifty yards inshore, she started to 
follow that boat up the narrowing 
creek. Under the trees it was all right 
but there were open spaces to run across. 
There were boggy places, too. She 
sprawled full length in one of them, and 
fell headlong again a hundred yards 
farther on, when something tripped her. 
Underbrush clawed at her dress. Some- 
thing scratched her cheek viciously. She 
fell again and got up and kept going. 
She held on to that gun. She didn’t 
know how to use it but she had it. 

The creek curved away from Greg’s 
house and she actually got ahead of the 
boat before the long curve turned back 
again. But she had to stop short a hun- 
dred yards or so from the house, not 
daring to go nearer, for everything be- 
yond was open and moonlit—the stable, 
the little garage, the lawn, the house it- 
self. There was a light downstairs, just 
visible, seeping around thick blinds. She 
crouched under a bush a few yards from 
the water. And she knew now how Bert 
and Caleb had felt, for she wanted to 
kill a man. 

The boat slid past, its power cut off, 
and she could have tossed a pebble and 
hit it. It slid in to the bank; not more 
than fifty yards away. That pumping 
house of Greg’s, above his well, was a 
boat house! 


PRUE SCIEN got off the boat, an un- 
recognizable dark bulk, bent over for 
a moment, probably making fast, and 
then moved off toward the house. Hope 
was beating her thigh with a doubled 
fist, for that would be Greg or Heine- 
mann. No, it could be Smurthwaite. 
Smurthwaite must be a part of this too. 

She did not dare go any farther, for 
this bush was the last cover. She could 
go up the creek, though. She waded out 
into Witchcraft, holding the gun high 
above her head. The bank wasn’t high 
enough to hide her—if anyone looked 
out from the house she would be seen. 
But the water wasn’t deep, hardly up to 
her waist except in holes she stumbled 
into. 

She got to the boat and sprawled over 
into the cockpit. There was just enough 
light to see that nobody was there. A 
little cabin, forward. She tumbled down 
the two stairs that led to it, cruelly 
banging her shins and hips. The cabin 
was completely dark and she had to feel 
frantically everywhere, the deck, the 
lockers, everything. Just cushions and 
fittings and a couple of small cases. She 
went back into the cockpit and, yes, 
there was an engine room. She fumbled 
through that. It was too small. He 
couldn’t be in this boat. 

They had done it. She began to sob. 
But at once terrible rage blotted out 
everything else, shaking and blinding 
her. She was going to that house. She 
had Caleb’s pistol... Wait! The pump 
house—boat house! 

She couldn’t get into it. The door was 
locked. But there was a window, and 
she got it up, and sprawled through it. 
She rolled over a bench, fell, got to her 
feet. Nothing could be seen except the 
dim blur of the window. 

She heard a muffled thumping, and 
stopped short, holding her breath. 
There it was, and a kind of rustle too. 
She said “Caleb!” The thumping was 
louder. She fumbled along the walls 
and over the floor. She fell across some- 
thing—something that moved, squirm- 
ing violently. Caleb was alive! 

The bound form stopped twisting. 
There were ropes around his feet.. His 
arms were tied behind him. She couldn’t 
find his face—oh, something had been 
tied over it. A thick knot behind—it 


must be some kind of sack. She got it 
off. There was a bandage over. his 
mouth. She got that off. 


“Greg!” Caleb said. 
It’s Greg!” 

“T know.” 

In endless, frantic time she was \ 
ing at the rope on his wrists. She f 
get it untied. “Don’t strike a m 
Caleb said, his voice horribly thicl 
match!—why she was drenched, | 
I’ve got your gun.” Her fingers we 
good and any minute now they 
come for him. 

“They dragged Bert back of the 
and drowned him that way,” Caleby 
“For God’s sake, untie that knot.’ 

It came free and a sob burst fror 
Caleb sat up, working at his feet. I: 
him only a few seconds. He stood 
and fell down again, sprawling ¢ 
her. He got up. “My damned 
he said in that ghastly voice. Sh 
him swaying on his feet, and felt 1 
than saw him take a couple of 
away from her. He came back, wh 
ing, ‘““Where’s the gun?” 

She fumbled for it on the floor 
could not find it. Caleb got dow 
side her, their hands sweeping i 
He grunted, “Got it,” and stoo 
clicking the gun. He got to the doc 
she heard the lock rattle. The 
opened—and she threw herself a 

Caleb said, “Hope! How did ye 
here?”’ as if for the first time he had 
ized that it was she. Up to now sh 
just been somebody that had got 
and untied him... . But she had st¢ 
him. She didn’t take any more 
They were standing in the open} 

“Get out of here!” Caleb said 
took her shoulders and turned hi 
ward the very bushes she had hidd 
“Go find the police, run like hell. 
plunged out of the doorway, 
plunged back again. “You can 
past the house. You can’t go u 
creek. There’s no way you can go 
there is no time.” 

There had been no sign fror 
house. But any second, now. 

“T’ll take you past the house. ] 
there isn’t any car. No matter. ° 
have to run for it. Come on!” 

He seized her arm and started 
ging her out. “What are you goj 
do?” she muttered. She wound her 
around his once more and hun 
whispering desperately, “Caleb, 
Caleb, we’re safe! Caleb, it’s mut 
He said, “Who said we’re safe?’ 
broke out of her grasp and thru: 
away. She came back again an 
would hold on till he knocked he 
He was fighting now. “There are 
four shots,” she managed to say) 
grunted, “I’ll only need three,” and’ 
he broke the clasp of her arms. ~~ 


he had got a new idea. He 
“Can you run that boat?” 
“No.” id 
“That doesn’t matter. Just 47) 
started.” 
He was suddenly, completely, ar 
umphantly calm. “T’ll start the € 
for you. Just back the boat out in) 
creek. If you sink it, all right. ; 
have to swim, swim. Then run. G/@ 
police. Come on.” } 
“And leave you here?” 
“Of course.” ; 
“We'll both take the boat or/@! 
both stay—” a 
She stopped. A light had gone/i” 
the back part of the house. Ina | 
second Caleb pulled her to him,} 


— 


kissed her, shoved her away/ 
started toward the house. Once}l 
she flung herself at him. H 
There was a shot. At the /jis 
Caleb stopped. He kicked her feo 
from under her and she fell he) 
He said, “Lie there—don’t move. |? 
started toward the house. She 

another shot. 
(To be concluded next week, 
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le had a Tom Collins. 
Then he had finished his, Loomis 
|. “Well, I’ve got to get back to the 
sh. See you some other time, then.” 
Nice to have met you, Mr. Shute,” 
(ns said. 
Loomis,” I said. 
Well, Loomis,” Atkins said vaguely. 
‘mis left and Atkins turned on me. 
said Shute before,” he growled. 
seemed greatly irritated. I tried to 
ain that it was Loomis, this time, 
|was somebody else, and even the 
th was different. Atkins took a deep 
ith. “Anyway,” he said, “it was a 
idea not to go up to supper. I was 
in the first place. Look, I’ve got to 
ge out of my uniform. I have my 
bs in my car, and I’ll change in the 
1g station. Wait here for me.” 
KINS hurried out and I took my 
drink over to a table and sat down. 
aercott came in. ‘Have a drink,” he 


aid, “I have one.” 

= ordered a beer and brought it over 

sat down at the table with me. 
to hear you’re not coming up, 

all,” he said. 

But we are coming up,” I told him. 

e looked puzzled. He said, “But I 

saw the captain, and he said you 

n't coming up. I told Mrs. Ber- 

” 












Listen,” I said, “Atkins has got it 
bd. Loomis asked us to the Lazy Y 
supper, and I said we couldn’t 
ih 


Phen why did what’s-his-name say 
/weren’t coming to our place?” 

| hat’s-his-name is nuts,” I said with 
e spirit. “It took me half an hour to 
ince him several people can live at 
| anch, and now he thinks everybody 
te valley lives at one ranch.” 


| 


| 


OHPeEKRH AWE 


“You better go out and stop him,” 
Nethercott said. 

“A good idea,” I said. I went out. 
First thing, I ran into Mrs. Berrand. 
“Sorry you’re not coming up,” she said. 

“We are,” I snapped. I hurried on. I 
found Atkins coming out of the filling 
station in his civilian clothes. I said, 
“Atkins, let’s go over to the bar and sit 
down. I want to talk to you.” 

“Fine,” Atkins said. “We'll have a 
Tom Collins.” 

We went to the bar, the one next to the 
filling station, and ordered our drinks 
and sat down. “Now listen,” I began, 
“we’re going to have supper—”’ 

“Hello, there,’ somebody said. I 
looked up. It was Madison Berrand. He 
had a pair of riding boots under his 
arm. 

“Hello, Madison,” I said. “This is 
Captain Atkins.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Madison,” At- 
kins said promptly. 

“Berrand,” I said futilely. ‘“Berrand.” 

“Been getting my boots fixed,”’ Madi- 
son said. “Rather, trying to. Stupid fool 
there couldn’t do it, got to take them 
over to the hardware store and have 
them sent out. When are you coming 
out to the ranch?” 

I felt cold chills running up my spine. 
“Tonight,” I said. 

“Good,” he said. “Look, I’ve got to 
get these to the hardware store before 
it closes. Order a drink for me, will you, 
a Scotch and soda, and I'll be right 
back.” He left, with his boots. 

Atkins looked at me. I could feel it 
coming. “How can we go to his place 
when we turned down all those others?” 

I pounded my glass on the table. “At- 
kins,” I shouted, “all we turned down 
was one man. One. His name was 
Loomis. He runs the Lazy Y ranch, he 
is a different man, a different ranch, a 








4 “Remember, Haffa, in her own country 
| a: she is probably considered beautiful!" 
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Always insist on these famous 
products for your car. Sold at 
hardware, drug, grocery, and 
auto supply stores, filling sta- 
tions and garages everywhere, 


Cars, too, 
Sunburn 


SIMONIZ TO SAVE YOUR CAR’S 
BEAUTY! What damage the sun's 
rays do to a car, unless Simonized! 
They scorch the finish, bleaching 


\ out the color. Together with weather 
and dirt, the sun also dulls and 


destroys the lacquer or enamel. So, 
don't let your car’s beauty smolder 
away in the boiling days to come. 
Simoniz now! If the finish is dull, 
first use Simoniz Kleener. It restores 
all the lustre and color your car had 
when new. Then, each application of 
Simoniz builds up more beauty... 
and makes the finish last longer. 
Start saving by Simonizing today! 
THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Try New Way to Simoniz! 





























































































a ee ae sailing over 
~ the nation’s highways 
§ from the shores of Lake 
Michigan to the rolling 
Pacific, Santa Fe buses carry thousands 
of passengers in comfort and safety. 
Through Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, Santa Fe 
trucks maintain prompt ‘“‘on time”’ 
freight service. To keep almost 600 
units at peak performance, Santa Fe 
Trail Transportation Company service 
experts say ““We check engine bearings 
regularly to prevent motor-fouling, 
power-robbing oil waste. When we find 
worn bearings we replace them to 
restore power, pep and economy.” 


Here’s a tip for you from experts! When 
your car loses power, pickup and econ- 
omy, have a service expert check the 
engine bearings quickly with the Fed- 
eral-Mogul Oil Leak Detector. Don’t 
blame piston rings for oil pumping 
caused by worn bearings! Replace with 
Federal-Mogul Oil-Control Bearings 
and restore power, pep, economy. Look 
for the Federal-Mogul Service Expert’s 
sign today! 


FEDERAL-MOGUL CORP., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ENGINE BEARINGS FOR EQUIPMENT-FOR 
SERVICE - ENGINEERED FOR OIL-CONTROL 


“FREIGHT srigaT SERVICE 
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ganta FE ay 


THE SIGN OF 
SCIENTIFIC CHECK-UP 


AUTHORIZED 


FEDERA| 


G& x 
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Y 
C7 
SEARING 





Using oil? Stop where you see 
this sign. You'll findan engine 
expert who can accurately tell 
you what’s wrong and what’s 
needed to stop oil waste, re- 
store fine performance! He 
knows this business. He knows 
there is no magic cure-all for 
oil pumping—he will give you 
the facts! Look for this sign! 


GET THIS Quick TEST 





Don’t guess at the cause of oil 
pumping! Ask for the Federal- 

Mogul Oil Leak Detector Test, 
which now makes it possible 
to check internal engine con- 

ditions in a few minutes, with- 
out opening up engine. See for 
yourself what causes oil pump- 

ing, how to stop it! 


WORN BEARINGS CAUSE OIL EDREING ¢ REPLACE WITH... Ses 


















different everything. His name is 
Loomis.” 

‘Don’t talk so loud,’ Atkins said. 
“You mean Shute. I see it all now.” 

“Loomis,” I said desperately. 

“Loomis,” Atkins repeated mechani- 
cally, looking at his drink. ‘““You know,” 
he said, “I’ve never been any good at 
names. Ever since school. No matter 
how hard I try, I get them mixed up. 
For example, who did you say this Mr. 
Madison was?” 

“Mr. Berrand,” I said. 

Atkins glared at me. Suddenly he 
snapped his fingers. ‘“Where’s this girl 
I was supposed to meet?” he asked. 

“At the ranch,” I said. 

“This Mr.—this last man who was in, 
or these last men, whichever it is, told 
you to order a drink for him. Or them,” 
Atkins said. 

“All right,” I said. “Go get your car 
and run it up in front here.” 

Atkins left and I ordered the drink 
and Madison Berrand came back. 

“Where’s your friend?” he asked. 

“He went after his car,’’ I said. 

We sipped our drinks. We sipped 
slowly, but Atkins did not show up. 
“Well,” Madison said, “I’ve got to round 
up the people, the various people, and 
get started back to the ranch. See you 
up there.” 

Madison left. A few minutes later At- 
kins drew up in his car. He blew his 
horn and I went out. Dolly Apperson 
was in the car with him. Dolly was the 
daughter of a rancher a few miles up 
the valley. Atkins had introduced me 
to her and the three of us had had a few 
drinks together on several occasions. 

“T met Dolly,” Atkins said. 

“Hello, Dolly,” I said. 

“Hello,” she said. 

“Your drink’s inside,” I told Atkins. 

“Hell with the drink,” he said. ‘Look, 
Dolly wants us to drop her off at her 
ranch on our way up to the place we’re 
going to. She says it’s on the way.” 

“All right,” I said. 

“Get in,”’ Atkins said. 

Dolly moved over to make a place for 
me. Atkins was driving a coupé, a small 
one. I opened the door and started to 
squeeze in. It occurred to me it would 
be a tight fit, Dolly’s build being what it 
was, and a man who has had a few drinks 
needs elbow room for driving. I stepped 
back. “See here,” I said, “you two go 
on, and I’ll go up with one of the others. 
They’ve got two cars down here and I’m 
sure to find room.” I looked at Dolly. 
“Dolly,” I said, “can you direct Atkins to 
Lodgepole Ranch when you get to your 
place?” 

“Sure,” Dolly said. 

“T’ll find it,’ Atkins said. “Dolly is a 
wonderful director.” 

“All right,” I said. “I’m depending on 
you to get there.” 

“Don’t worry,” Atkins said, and drove 
away. 


LOOKED around and saw Nethercott 

getting into his car about half a block 
away. I started up there. He backed 
away from the curb and I began to run. 
I was almost there when he pulled away, 
and I was on the point of yelling at him 
when I saw the big green car just across 
the square. I stopped running and began 
to walk across the square. It, too, 
backed away from the curb. I started to 
run again. It paused for the start up the 
street, and I ran faster, and waved my 
hand. Nobody saw me wave. 

“Hey!” I shouted. 

Nobody heard me. I put on a desper- 
ate burst of speed. So did the car. 

“Hey!” I shouted again. 

The car turned onto the highway and 
pulled away, faster and faster. I stopped 
running and stopped shouting. I stood 
there in the street. I ought to explain 
that I did not have my car with me. To 
save time on my vacation, I had come 
by plane to Salt Lake City, and in by 





























bus. I went back to the bar in fro 
which I had left Atkins, and went in 
said to the bartender. “What did 
do with the drink I ordered for Atki 

He reached under the bar. “I gs 
it,” he said. 

I said, “Give it to me.” 

He gave it to me and I took it ov 
a table and sat down and drank it. 


WAS awakened in the mornin 

somebody knocking on the door o 
little cabin. “What is it?” I called. 

“You’re wanted on the phone aj 
office,” came in a boy’s voice. 

“T’ll be right over,” I said. I ge 
and put on some clothes hurriedly 
went over. It was Atkins. 

“Boy!” he shouted. He waited fo 
to say something. “Go on,” I said 
said, “Man, she’s superb. You sé 
was ‘nice.’ Why, she’s—incompai 
Not beautiful, not even extra pret 
she’s the most wonderful—” 

“So you got there all right?” I 
I’m afraid I spoke coldly. It had 
denly occurred to me that Cristo 
was a beautiful girl. It hit me 2 
once. I don’t know why. 

“Of course I got there,” i 
“Dolly told me the way.” He hesit 
“What happened to you?” 

“IT missed both their cars,” L 
“Did you get there before they did? 

“Yes,” he said. “Anyway, I gu 
did. I’ll tell you how it was. I 
at the corrals as I drove in. I introd 
myself. She was saddling up for a’ 
she said she’d had her supper, and I 
I wasn’t hungry, so we saddled 
other horse and went for a ridil 
didn’t get back—you know that 1 
last night?” 

“Yes,” I said dully. 

“Well, we stayed out until midni 
he said. “When we got back every 
had gone to bed. I told her you wer 
pected up and I was to drive you] 
She went in and looked around and 
you weren’t there; if you had com 
you must have got back some way. 

“T see,” I said. 

“I know the whole thing wasn’t 
polite,’ Atkins said, and the jub 
note began to come back into his v 
“but I hope you’ll forgive me, or W 
have forgiven me if you’d been t 
and the others will forgive me, bu 
truth is—” 

“Come down to earth,’ I said. | 

“The truth is,” he said joyo! i! 
“there was only one person in the ¥ 
from the minute I saw her. She a 
most wonderful—” 

“This sounds serious,” I said lig! 

Atkins didn’t say anything for a 
ment. Then he said, “You mean # 
haven’t heard?” 

“Heard what?” I asked. 

“We're engaged,” he said. | 

‘“You’re what?” I said. 

“Engaged, engaged,’ he sang | 
the phone. “We're going to be mai 
T’ll stop in later on and tell yal) 
about it.” 1) 

“Fine,” I said. We hung up. 

I went back to my cabin. I sat « 
on the bed for quite a while. TI 
shaved and took a shower and dré| 
and went out for breakfast. I or¢ 
two poached eggs, orange juice and 
fee. While waiting for them I quit) 
ding myself. I felt terrible. 

I believe you can start loving a git] 
moment you lose her. What I meé/ 
you have loved her all the time 
didn’t know it. I believe it is pos) 
for a man to look calmly at a git] 
years without the slightest cons) 
flutter of the heart, then to realize 
madly in love with her the install P 
becomes unavailable. 

I not only believe these things. I]} 
them. | f 

The waitress brought my orange 
and I drank it, and she brought)’ 
poached eggs and coffee, and I ate)” 


C 


l 
i 








Bae of the eggs and drank some of 
b coffee and paid my check and went 
































ter I had walked around the square 
w times I dropped in at a bar and 
ed a root beer. I hate root beer. 
) bartender fixed it for me and I told 
to throw it away and make me a 
icble Tom Collins. He made it and I 
std at the bar and drank it. While 
‘king it I looked into the mirror. 
decided I would stay in the bar all 
| I was determined not to be home 
jn Atkins called. I did not want to 
Atkins. I knew that if I saw him I 
ild paste him one on the nose. 
‘Another double Tom Collins,” I told 
bartender. 

fe made it and I drank it and I felt 
yous so I went out. When I got out 
joked up the street and stood dead 
. There was the green car coming 
Jard me. I started back into the bar 
ithe horn sounded and an arm waved 
ne. I stopped. The car drew up. It 
Cristobelle. 

Thought you were coming up last 
it,” she said. 

Sorry I didn’t make it,” I said. My 
re sounded hollow and forced. It was 
ow and forced. After all, I was 
ding there looking at a beautiful 
I said, “By the way, I have con- 
ated Atkins. He is a fine fellow, 
arvelous fellow.” 

ho is Atkins?” Cristobelle said. 
aptain Atkins,” I said mechani- 
y. She looked at me. “Oh,” she said, 
» Army officer you have been telling 
about. What have you been con- 
tulating him about? Has he been 
ile a general?” 

he town square began to revolve. 
Come in and have a drink,” I said. 
he came with me. We went up to 
bar. “What will you have?” I asked 
| oke with lemon,” she told the bar- 
der. 

Two double—no, one double and one 
le Tom Collins,” I told him. 

don’t want a Tom Collins,” Cristo- 
le said. 

ou will in a minute,” I said. The 
ender went to make the drinks. 
ok, Cristobelle,” I said, “are you or 
jyou not engaged to marry Atkins?” 
he looked at me, frowning. “I’ve 
eS met him,” she said. “Are you 
ry?” 

lYes,’ I said. I took a deep breath. 
ow, Cristobelle,” I said, “think hard. 
is Atkins up at your place last night?” 




















“Those lollipops you used to give me when I 
was a kid are starting to pay dividends, Doctor” ...yeq xcuicr 
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“Hell, no,” she said. 
him.” 

“Excuse me,” I said. “I’ve got to make 
a phone call.” I went back to the phone 
and called Atkins. 

“Atkins,” I said, “who are you en- 
gaged to?” 

“What the devil’s the matter with 
you?” he demanded. 

“Listen,” I said slowly, “kindly men- 
tion the name of the girl you’re going 
to marry.” 

“Why, Alicia,” he said. “Alicia Far- 
iss.” ‘ 

I hung up. I went back to the bar and 
stood beside Cristobelle, and the bar- 
tender had our drinks ready. 


“Don’t know 


7 is the triple one for?” he asked. 
“Me,” I said. 

“T wanted a coke with lemon,” Cristo- 
belle said. 

“Drink your drink,” I told her. 

She sipped it. 

“Now, Cristobelle,’ I said, “who is 
Alicia Fariss?” , 

“The Bar BX,” she said. “Monty Far- 
iss’ daughter. They have a ranch about 
four miles up the road from us. Why?” 

“Never mind,” I said. I went back to 
the phone and called Atkins. “Listen,” I 
told him, ‘“you’ve made a hell of a mis- 
take. You're engaged to the wrong girl.’ 

“That’s what you think,” he said. 

“Atkins,” I said, “have you ever heard 
of a girl by the name of Cristobelle. 
Have you ever heard me mention Cris- 
tobelle Berrand?” 

There was a long silence. “Yes,” At- 
kins said. 

“Are you happy?” I asked. 

Atkins laughed. “Why,” he said, “I 
was never so happy in my—” 

I hung up. I went back to the bar. 
“Cristobelle,”’ I said, “please step out- 
side a moment.” 

“Wait until I finish my drink,” she 
said. 

I grabbed it and finished it for her. 
We went outside and I pushed her into 
the car and got in after her. 

“Cristobelle,” I said, “will you marry 
me?” 

“Why not?” she said. “I’ve wanted to 
for years.”’ She looked at me with wide- 
open eyes, incredulously. ‘Oh,’ she 
said, opening her arms, “has this finally 


happened?” 
“Yes,” I said, “it has finally hap- 
pened.” 


I kissed Cristobelle, fervently and 
long, right there in the big green (Mrs. 
Shute’s) car. 
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Glad We Sent for That Chart! 


See, It Costs Less Than We Thought! 


“7 “HE only way to be sure about automobile time payments is to 


& 


E get all the facts—and figure the cost yourself! X You can do that 


easily with the General Motors Instalment Plan “figuring chart” which 


shows, in dollars and cents, just what you pay for financing and insur- 


ance. Shows that you get exactly the insurance protection that you 


want and need. “® And it’s so clear, you can figure your own “deal”’— 


based on the amount of time you want, and the amount you wish to pay 


monthly! Send for your free chart today! See for yourself that the low 


cost General Motors Instalment Plan 


GENERAL MOTORS 


You ) 
know You 
vous) know what 
youpay 


Lastalmemt P\AN 





This plan is available only through dealers in 
CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, OLDSMOBILE, 
BUICK, LASALLE and CADILLAC cars. | 


os saves you money! 
Poet 
o 7 
~, 
oc 
é NO 
SALESMAN 
WILL CALL 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
1775 Broadway, New York B-6 
Please send copy of the GMAC Payment Chart 
for car checked below. 
() CHEVROLET [) PONTIAC [) OLDSMOBILE 
[) BUICK [LASALLE ([) CADILLAC 





Name 
Address. 


City. 





County. State = U.S.A. 







































































—just because you failed 
to kill his fleas in time! 


IF your pet were to be shot as a mad dog, when 
his only trouble was a tapeworm infestation 
from fleas or lice which you had neglected— 
how would you feel? 

Fantastic? Impossible? Then read U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture Circular No. 338 which 
tells how fleas and lice can transmit tapeworms 
and sarcoptic mange—how tapeworms can 
cause symptoms easily mistaken for rabies in 
a dog. 

Don’t ignore your dog’s scratching. Better 
take it for granted he has fleas. 

Use Pulvex, the powder which kills fleas 
with incredible speed. None ever revive to re- 
infest. Pulvex also destroys any lice, ticks, 
sticktites. Kills Heas when put on single 
spot. Amazing—unbelievable—but true! 

As Pulvex is borated, it makes your dog 
more comfortable by helping soothe itching 
from scratching. 

Your Doc WILt BE ABSOLUTELY PRo- 
TECTED AGAINST FLEAS if you 
use Pulvex by the remark- 
able ‘‘minute-a-week”’ control 
method explained in folder on 
can. Don’t let your dog be ex- 
posed to possible dangers. If 
he is scratching now, get Pul- 
vex now! At all leading drug, 
department and pet stores, 50c. 


PULVEX; 
FLEA POWDER (. 


PULVEX FLEA SOAP oils ‘i 
grooms the coat, deodorizes, cleans 
and destroys the fleas, only 25c! 










ASK DEALER 
TO SHOW YOU 
THIS FOLDER 






BANK / AMERICA 
TRAVELERS 
CHE aha 


—_—-— 


a my Hank, of: Ameries 






Backed by the resources 
of a billion dollar bank 


Issued by Bank of America NT&SA 
495 branches in California 
Main Offices: San Francisco and Los Angeles 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
OS RT SS 


| merous. 











Nobody could teach anybody to punch 
as he does. But he polished his punches 
against the yokels who were looking for 
the ten dollars and he learned things. 
He learned to keep his eyes open and 
his hands up and to keep punching as 
long as his man was in front of him. 

Katie kept her eyes open while they 
were trouping with the carnival. It was 
steady work but dangerous. Lew might 
break a hand and then where would they 
be? Here and there she grabbed a fight 
for him. The fights became more nu- 
They abandoned the carnival. 

Fifty fights, more or less, he had in 
the ramshackle clubs of the towns they 
hit in their wanderings. Winning when 
he felt good, losing sometimes when he 
didn’t—when he was undernourished 
and ill-trained or discouraged. And then 
up through the Middle West. Winning 
and losing. 

They headed back to Dallas, a town 


that Lew had fled in despair after Wes- ° 


ley Ramey, an old fox of the ring, had 
painlessly but humiliatingly outpointed 
him in his ninth professional fight. He 
had been a drawing card there before 
that when, as a soldier on furlough, he 
had run up seven knockouts in a row at 
the club run by Dick Griffin, blind ex- 
fighter. He had attracted the attention 


| of Fred Browning, who owns a ranch and 


a racing stable, bank-rolls Griffin and 
lives at Arlington, which is between 
Dallas and Fort Worth. 

Browning bought Jenkins out of the 
Army and signed him up as his fighter 
but retained only the loosest hold on 
him until he began to get somewhere. 
Browning didn’t want any of his money 
when Lew was getting only meager 
purses. He was waiting for him to hit 
the jackpot and meanwhile he didn’t 
keep very close track of him and 
wouldn’t see him or hear from him for 
weeks at a time and Jenkins never asked 
him for anything but advice. 

Katie really managed him and trained 
him, made his matches for him, saw that 
he was in the best possible shape and 
didn’t hesitate to belt him when she 
thought it would help. Once she changed 
her mind after she had made a match 
for him on short notice.. She didn’t think 
he could get ready for it and the night 
before the fight was to be held they 
argued hotly, Katie wanting him to ask 
for a postponement and Lew insisting 
upon going through with it because they 
needed the money and he was sure he 
could lick the fellow, anyway. 

The next day he showed up at the pro- 
moter’s office and explained he couldn’t 
fight because he had a bad cut over one 
eye. Later he told some of the mob 
Katie had hit him over the eye, that 
being the only way she could keep him 
out of the fight. 


Who's Scared of the Fight Mob? 


Jimmy Johnston, who was in Dallas 
along about that time with his heavy- 
weight, Bob Pastor, heard about Katie 
and a plan that she had to take Lew to 
New York, where she intended to man- 
age and train him just as she did in the 
sticks. New York was where the big 
dough was and Katie wanted some of it. 
That made Johnston laugh, especially 
after he had seen Katie. 

“What chance would a doll like that 
have with the fight mob in New York?” 
he asked. “They’d push her around.” 

“They would, hey?” somebody said. 
“Don’t kid yourself. Katie can take care 
of herself anywhere.” 

So she can. She has taken excellent 
care of herself in New York and while 
some of the fight mob undoubtedly have 
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Continued from page 12 


tried to steal her fighter she still has 
him. Browning still holds his contract 
with Lew and has split it with Hymie 
Caplin. Hymie’s man, Willie Ketchum, 
trains him. But that’s only because the 
New York State Athletic Commission 
wouldn’t grant a manager’s or trainer’s 
license to Katie. Katie rules the camp. 

It was Frank Bachman, formerly 
manager of Slapsie Maxie Rosenbloom, 
who first took Lew and Katie to New 
York. Bachman had seen Lew fight 
somewhere and wrote to him, offering to 
manage him and promising to put him 
in the big time. Jenkins, who was in 
Dallas, told Browning about the letter. 
Browning asked him if he wanted to go 
to New York and Lew said he might as 
well go there as anywhere. He said 
Katie had been talking about it, too. 
Browning told Jenkins to have Bachman 
call him up. When Bachman called, 
Browning told him he could take the 
fighter. 

“But don’t forget,” Browning said, ‘“‘he 
belongs to me. I'll pay you for your 
services but you can’t have his contract 
—or any part of it.” 

So it was with Bachman that Lew and 
Katie entered New York last summer. 
Lew’s first fight was at the Queensboro 
Club in Long Island City and he won a 
close decision over one Baby Breese. He 
beat Joey Fontana, a good club fighter, 
also by decision, and then took another 
decision over Breese. He still was un- 
dernourished and ill-trained and he 
didn’t win any of these fights easily. 

“Wait,” Katie said. “Wait until he 
gets a few square meals.” 

He was hurt sometimes and weary 
and in trouble. But he still could punch. 
He knocked out Ginger Foran. He 
knocked out Primo Flores and then 
knocked him out again. He knocked out 
Mike Belloise. 

Now he was rounding into fighting 
condition. He was knocking out pretty 
good fighters. He was punching harder 
than any lightweight they had seen 
around New York in years. They were 
talking about him on Jacobs Beach, that 
strip of Forty-ninth Street between 
Broadway and Eighth Avenue where the 
fight mob congregates. They were talk- 














“Funny how things slip you ina pinch. What is it, O-S-O, S-S-O or S-O-O 















































ing about how tough he was and hi 
game and how he could punch. 

But Lew and Katie couldn’t get alc. 
with Bachman. Katie didn’t like { 
way Bachman was making his match 
They were going back to Texas to ti 
the matter over with Browning. Me: 
while, Mike Jacobs, seeing what was; 
ing on, offered Katie a match for ‘L 
with Billy Marquart, hard- “hitting @ 
dian lightweight fighting out of St. F 
Katie didn’t consult out of Si 
signed the contract. Jacobs, taking | 
chances, had Jenkins sign it, too. Af 
all, if Lew backed out, Mike could 
put Katie into the ring with Marqu: 
although it might have been a gc 
brawl, at that, because Katie ne: 
squawked about giving away thi 
pounds or so to anybody, including | 
husband. 

Now Hymie's Sold 


The contract signed, Katie and 
hustled to Dallas to see Browni 
Browning, having listened to their s 
of discord with Bachman, took ° 
fighter away from Bachman and tur ; 
him over to Caplin, one of the m 
energetic fight managers, who has 
four champions at one time or ano 
He gave Hymie half the contract 

The first thing Hymie did was” 
to pull Jenkins out of the Mar 
match because he didn’t like it. 
the commission had approved the n 
and Jacobs had the contract in hi 
and there wasn’t anything Hymie 
do about it, fortunately. 

Marquart was a heavy favorite 
Jenkins but Jenkins knocked hi 
in a furious fight. Hymie, having 
some doubts about Jenkins before | 
Marquart fight, but now completely: 
on him, matched him with Tippy | 
kin, fragile but clever New Jersey 
weight and Jenkins knocked Lark in| 
in the first round. a 

That was the fight that earned 
Jenkins the title shot with Ambers. T 
was the prelude to the arrival of a cha 
pion who was a long while on the v 
but, because he was new to the big tir 
seemed almost to have dropped in ov 
night. | 
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This is the year to get 
acquainted with your 
country ...on one grand 
and glorious trip. The 
U. S. Government has 
proclaimed 1940 “Travel 
America Year.’ The 
Pullman Company, and 
America’s railroads, are 
cooperating, with this 
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SEE AMERICA THIS YEAR! Go in 
jcomfort in air-conditioned Pullmans, with 
ja real bed to sleep in every night — with 
| plenty of space for yourself and your lug- 
gage. And with the personalized service, 
convenience, safety and dependability that 
only Pullman offers to passengers. 


Go at a History-Making Low Rate! 
The Pullman (Jst class) “Grand Circle” 


Plan enables you to tour the whole coun- 
try—from one coast to the other—at a 

tory-making low fare. It permits ex- 
ceptional stopovers. It enables you to 
|choose from many combinations of routes. 
{It entitles you to take part of your trip, re- 
jturn home, and complete the balance later 
(if you live on a through route and com- 

plete your trip within the two months’ 

time limit of your Grand Circle ticket). 
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THE 
PANHANDLE 


MISSISSIPPI 





OIL FIELDS 








ALONG THE OLDEST CITY 
RIO ORANGES 
GRANDE WEST COAST 
RESORTS AND 


Go in air-conditioned Pullman comfort, at the 
lowest rates in history. Choose from the many combina- 
tions of routes available. Exceptional News! 


You can spend as many nights on Pull- 
man as you wish! Yet the cost is excep- 
tionally low_-ouly $135 for first class rail 
fare,. plus $45 for your lower berth. Thus 
—on a trip of 10,000 miles—the total Ist 
class rail and Pullman lower berth cost is 


actually only 1.8¢ a mile! Think of that! 


So, why not decide on a Pullman Grand 
Circle trip right now? Forget your cares! 






IMPORTANT! Be sure to ask 
your railroad ticket agent about the 
new “Travel Credit” plan that en- 
ables you to make entire trip with- 








Slight additional charge for some side trips and on a few indirect routes 
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acral HUNTING CITIES BEAUTIFUL 
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BLUE RIDGE 
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FAMOUS 


FISHING 


FLORIDA 


EAST COAST 
RESORTS 


Copr.1940, The Pullman Company 


Leave troubles behind. Stop off and visit 
friends and relatives. Make it the bar- 
gain vacation of a lifetime . . . to remem- 


ber all your life! 


See your railroad ticket agent, or travel 
bureau, about the wide range of Pullman 
accommodations available. (Many bar- 
gains in shorter Pullman-Rail round trips 
are also being offered right now!) 


| Pullman 


FIRST CLASS 


out paying a single penny down. Gran d Circle’ PI. A 7] 


NIAGARA 


E PENNSYLVANIA Si 


great travel bargain! 
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THE j 10.000 LAKES GREAT 
DAKOTAS AND TWIN FALLS 
. LAKES AND 
NORTHWEST BLACK HILLS SUMMER BUFFALO . 
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‘ DETROIT PITTSBURGH BE ano 
YOSEMITE GREAT HOOSIER CLEVELAND FOTIA WORLDS FAIR 
AND fan TOLEDO 
GIANT TREES SALT LAKE PRAIRIES BUCKEYE BALTIMORE 
staunrut & MOUNTAIN WASHINGTON 
MONTEREY NATIONAL STATES 





















PENINSULA AND GRAND VIRGINIA 
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The panorama of America’s splen- 
dors will unfold before you! Moun- 
tains, national parks, resorts, riv- 
ers, seacoasts, historic landmarks 
will form an unforgettable record 
on the camera of your mind! 








SS ata 


Make it the most restful vacation 
you ever had! On Pullman you get 
a real bed, with a comfortable 
mattress, clean sheets, and ample 
toilet and dressing room facilities! 
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Yes, the first oil... 








| “I've spent my life in refining 
and marketing the finest motor 


oil that my associates and I can 


make,” says C, L. Suhr of Oil 
City, Board Chairman of a large 
Pennsylvania refinery. “I know 
that Nature gave our crude oil 
something she withheld from 
other crudes — and it’s that 


something that means so much 


to the man who owns a car.” 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Recording the excitement of early Pennsyl- 
vania oil days, a writer said: “Sinbad’s fabled 
valley of the diamonds was a small side-show 
compared with this, and all the Spanish gold of 
the Incas looked like a stack of nickels com- 
pared with the actual realities of Oil Creek.” 

Our picture shows Benninghoff Farm in 1866. 
John Benninghoff, grown fabulously rich 
through oil, was bound and robbed of $265,000. 
A paper package containing $200,000, the rob- 
bers overlooked! Today the old safe is in the 
Drake Memorial Museum at Titusville. And to- 
day, as the world knows, Pennsylvania Oil is the 
favored lubricant for motor cars, trucks, trac- 
tors, airplanes, giant liners and battleships. 
is still first. 
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(ED VALLEY OF THE 
\ SMALL SIDE-SHOW 

















He was a “big-shot’’— James M. 
Townsend, New Haven banker in 
the 1850’s. He employed Drake 
to drill the first well; he kept 
his own name off Drake’s stock- 
holders’ list, so depositors in 
New Haven wouldn’t know he 
“speculated.” He lent a big hand 
in making Pennsylvania Oil a 
reality. Your car runs better to- 


day because of this oil pioneer, 


One squint into this instrument, 
and this worker at State College, 


Pennsylvania, answers “yes” or 
“no” to the question: “Is this a 
Pennsylvania Motor Oil?” Strue- 
ture of Pennsylvania Crude is 
different, so this scientist, who 
checks samples, can’t be fooled, 
This “sleuthing” is for your pro- 
tection. Like emblem Pennsyl- 
vania Oil, it is dependable, 

“John Jones, you’d save yourself 
a lot of messy trouble if you’d 
do as I tell you—use a Pennsyl- 


Copyright 1940, Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Associati ® ete) 
opyrigh ennsylvan ade Cruc eee ee yania Motor Oil.” 
Below is the official emblem of the Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Of course that is “play” con- 
Association. It is registered in the U.S. Patent Office and pro- i cee c 
tected under federal copyright laws. This emblem is not the versation, but it is downright 
mark of a brand. It is a guarantee to you that a motor oil is made good advice, and about 8 out of 
entirely from Pennsylvania Grade Crude = = 
a Oil and that the oil is up to this asso- every 10 motorists in ‘the U. S. 
Ol emer AN, ciation’s rigid standard in every respect. are aware of this fact. An em- 







. lA 
SY” Guaranteed > 


100% PURE 4 


PENNSYLVANIA 








GOTTORAT D8 PRNSTUTAIA RABE CHC PL ASUBELATION 
Teens AUSTEN Gk PATTY rT 


blem Pennsylvania Mator Oil 
keeps down repair bills. 


This advertisement is published in the interests of producers, refiners, 
wholesalers, retailers, exporters and users of 100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor 
Oils protected by our emblem. Watch for new announcements in this series. 








Southpaw Blood 


Continued from page 20 


dous, half Bronx cheer and half excite- 
ment. In the midst of it Spud climbed 
out of his seat, ran up the runway lead- 
ing to the back of the stands, faced the 
crowd, cupped his hands to his mouth 
and yelled: 

“Horsefeathers!” 

It broke up the booing and everybody 
laughed but it didn’t help the Sox, be- 
cause that one run won the game and 
brought their losing streak to seven. 
Jake Trout came over to Doc in the 
dressing room just after he had come out 
of the shower. ' 

“Never mind about that, Doc,” he 
said kindly. “They’d’a’ got the run any- 
how. ... But what’s the matter with you 
when you're up there hittin’? You pull 
back like something bit you every time 
you hit one... .” 

“Got a little stiffness in my wrist 
from where that Everitt clipped me in 
that exhibition game over at Dayton,” 
said Doc, “but I’m hitting just like I al- 
ways did.” 

“Like hell you are,” said Jake, turn- 
ing around and hunting for somebody. 
“Johnny,” he called to the trainer. 
“Take Doc down tonight and let Abbott 
X-ray that wrist. I think something’s 
busted.” 


T WAS a small bone broken in the 

wrist and Doc was on the bench a 
month with his arm in splints. Just 
when he was throwing a bit every day 
getting ready to break into the line-up 
again, Jake met him one day when he 
was coming in at noon and said: 

“The old man wants to see you. He’s 
up in the office now.” 

He turned back into his own little 
office before Doc had a chance to ask 
him anything more and, from that, Doc 
knew it wasn’t good news. When he 
went up to the front office, the old man 
was apologetic. 

“Yarnell,” he said, “we’re on a spot 
and I want you to help us out.” 

Doc, being uncomfortable in the front 
office as all ballplayers are and knowing 
that something bad was going to happen 
to him, simply waited and said nothing. 

“We're getting Horstman from Oak- 
land but they won’t let us have him now 
unless we send them somebody just as 
good. We offered them Jenkins or Clark 
but they said they had to have you.” 

‘T’ll be going pretty good again in 
about a week,” offered Doc tentatively, 
wanting to stick up for his rights but not 
wanting to be too pathetic about it. 

“Certainly, you will,” cried the old 
man cheerfully, “and that’s just the 
point. They have a tough pennant race 
of their own on out there and they won’t 
let us have Horstman unless they can 
get you. You’ll be coming up again soon. 
It’s just sort of a pinch for us now.” 

They were pretty good about it, set- 
tling up Doc’s lease for the apartment 
and paying the traveling and moving 
expenses for Bessie and Spud—but Doc 
never got back in the big leagues. He 
went good with the Oaks and had four 
fine years but the Sox never recalled him 
and everybody else seemed to think he 
was too old for another chance up there. 

With the Sox, Doc had worked his 
salary up to seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, and Oakland paid him at 
that rate the remainder of the season 
but next year they brought him down to 
the coast level, which was around four 
thousand dollars. That sounded bad but 
living was cheaper on the coast and they 
had a better family life. Doc never liked 
night ball but it did leave the days free 
for running around with Bessie and 
Spud. In addition there was a double- 
header every Sunday and an open date 



















































on Monday, which gave them a char 
to spend the day at the beach or up 
the mountains. They had a little ¢ 
and lots of friends and things we 
pretty good. The only one who object 
to going to the beach was Spud, w 
liked his baseball and would have sk 
at the ball park if they had let him, 

drive them all nuts at the beach 
keeping a game of his own going 
hours at a time, throwing a ball up as 
as he could and then catching it. 

From all this you might think tl 
Doc was some sort of an American ¢ 
tomaton, content to go on being a put 
spectacle as long as the crowds war 
him, but he actually thought a greatd 
about the future. Although he had ne 
been an intellectual giant in college, 
grades were good and he probably we 
have been a successful doctor. He 
tall and good-looking and pretty inte 
gent. While he was with the Sox he} 
started selling real estate and insurai 
during the winter and had done all ri 
at it. The only trouble was that j 
he got his good prospects all lined ur 
was February and time to leave 
training camp again. eT 

So as long as Doc had a job andy 
doing well, they forgot the future. T]) 
managed to save a little money e 
year and things were happy aro 
house. It was a swell life for Spi 
he lied a lot in school about w 
other players said to him and what 
inside dope on the team was. 

Bessie was the one who got mad w. 
the papers first started calling Doc“ 
Doc.” It began after Doc had been y 
the Oaks for two or three 
“... Old Doc Yarnell will be back in| 
again this year as good as ever...’ 
Doc came up in the clutch and po 
one into right field. ... You neverh 
to worry about old reliable Doc. ... 
course he’s slowed up a bit but he 
still powder that apple when it coun 

“Old Doc!” cried Bessie angi 
“Why, that makes me perfectly fi 
How old do they think you are, anyw| 
You’re twenty-nine and you’d think | 
were a million to hear them talk.” | 
1PM HIS fourth season Doc got a ct) 

salary and there was talk in the paj/ 
that he was a holdout but there | 
never much chance of that. He kney) 
either had to take what they offered 
or get out. 

In the middle of his last season on 
coast, Doc was traded to Louisville. 
though Louisville was Double-A 
just like the coast, it was a blow to. 
and he didn’t try to pass it off asa 
motion. Luckily he had no time to tl 
much about it because Louisville | 
desperate for an outfielder and he 
that night by train. They didn’t get n 
ing expenses this time, and Bessie ha 
stay behind and get things packed. 
drove east later with Spud. 

They liked Louisville but they nt 
felt settled there and that winter was 
first time they came back to Coop 
town. Doc worked in the feed mill) 
old Mr. Applegate, Bessie’s father, | 
he felt uncomfortable about it and | 
glad to get back to Louisville in) 
spring. They finished out the first } 
there and all of the next season—} 
then Doc was sent to Knoxville as | 
of the trade that brought young 
drews to Louisville. 

At Louisville, Doc had got about 
same money as in Oakland, but 
ville was a real drop. They were 
ing two hundred and fifty dollai} 
month, and that meant about fif 
hundred dollars a year. They he) 
little apartment again and found | 


jh, 
| 





ville wasn’t a bad town but they 
j *t feel very happy about it. They 
11> back to Cooperstown that winter 
“1 and Doc went to work for Mr. 
» egate and that was how things stood 
hi Doc told Spud to cut out throwing 
-yall against the house. 

hen Spud came in and started wash- 
nis hands at the kitchen sink, he 
4 hear Doc and Bessie in the front 





ell, look at it for yourself,” he 
1 hear his father saying bitterly, as 
were handing something to Bessie. 
east they used to write to me about 
ow I find it out in Sporting News.” 


®RE was a silence and then Bessie 
ade a little cry. 
jh, Doc. . . .” she said piteously. 
ere was another long silence and 
| guessed that Doc was comforting 
and then Doc cleared his voice and 
> in a harsh voice: 
hat difference does it make? We 
t as well know it now as later on. 
| Smith, Arkansas. .. . I can see it 
The same main street, the same 
apartment for you and Spud. Night 
all the time now and traveling in 
busses. Getting a little older every 
and hoping to get a manager’s job. 
maybe I could—but what then? 
agers get fired, too. Then I'd be like 
e other fellows. Going down to 
bush towns and finally ending up 
some coal-camp team or a semi- 
outfit or coaching an American 
on kids’ team. I’ve been a failure, 
ie. I know it now. Thirty-two years 
nd all washed up and just starting 
e all over again... .” 
on’t say that, Doc,” pleaded Bessie. 
ve had a pretty good life. We’ve 
|around; we’ve seen things; we even 
| a little money saved up... .” 
faved up for what?” said Doc. “If I 
into anything, we’d probably lose 
Nhat do I know about business? 
it do I know about anything? I 
; probably go on at the feed mill 
you know they don’t really need me 
». The old man’s been swell but 
ls only charity. It’s all right for a 
lle of months but he wouldn’t want 
) on doing it forever. ...” 
jwas then that Spud called in from 
itchen in a harsh, frantic voice, not 
~ able to stand it any longer. 
Ta!” he cried. “Am I ever going to 
nything to eat?” 
ere was a silence from the front 
and then Doc came out with his 
around Bessie. They knew he had 
listening and they knew why he 
yelled. Doc had the Sporting News 
s hand, folded over, and he just 
1 and looked at Spud, almost as if 
ere pitying himself. 
ou might as well know it, Spud,” he 
finally. “It’s here in the paper. 


7 don’t even bother writing me any 
- I’ve been 
oo. .” 
ort Smith, Arkansas?” asked Spud 
erately, as if that might help in 
> Way. 

doesn’t matter where,” said Doc, 


traded to Fort 





est messenger I ever saw” 
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“because I’m not going. I’m never going 
anywhere any more. I’m going to settle 
down and go to work like a man should 
dorsi? 

He stopped then because he realized 
that Spud’s mind was on something else 
and he wasn’t getting it. 

“Will you put that damned ball away 
like I asked you, Spud,” he said gently 
but tensely. “I don’t want you fooling 
around with it any more.” 


It was then Spud realized that he had’ 


taken the ball and glove off the drain 
by the sink after he washed his hands 
and had been pounding the ball into the 
glove almost viciously ever since he 
first heard Doc and Bessie in the front 
room. 

He took the ball up in his hand and 
looked at it as if he hadn’t seen it be- 
fore. Then he looked up at his father 
in bewilderment. 

“But, Doc . . .” he began. 

“Yes, I know,” said his father. “You’re 
just like all the rest of them. You’re like 
I was. Full of dreams. You’re a south- 
paw and you've heard me say that 
southpaws got along best. Well, south- 
paw or no southpaw—you haven’t got a 
chance. Give me it.” He held out his 
hand for the ball. “If I catch you with 
this thing again, I’ll take and throw it 
so far eight men won’t be able to find it.” 

Spud handed the ball over, but just 
when he thought everything was going 
to be all right the tears began to run 
down his face and then he started to 
blubber. Bessie turned around sud- 
denly and sat down in a rocking chair 
and buried her head in her arms. Doc 
stood still and turned the ball over in 
his hands and never took his eyes off 
it. It was as if he were seeing his whole 
past life in a crystal globe. 


SEUB; with the tears streaming down 
his face, stood before Doc and looked 
up at him, half scared. Gradually it came 
over him with something of a shock that 
he was being a traitor to his father. In- 
stead of thinking about what Doc had 
said, he was thinking about his career. 
He could see himself up on the mound 
winding up and getting ready to throw. 
The grandstand would be filled; the 
bleachers would be filled. It was an 
American League ball and the stitches 
stood out, and if you let the ball come 
out over your two first fingers and gave 
a little flip of the wrist just as it left your 
hand, you could get a real hook on it. 
He had heaved a couple like that up 
against the house and the ball had 
bounced off at an angle, showing that he 
had stuff on it. He would get his speed 
as he grew older. Doc had said that 
himself. 

Through his tears Spud now became 
aware that Doc had stopped looking at 
the ball and now was looking at him. 
His look was sad and despairing and 
very affectionate. 

“T guess I’m just wasting my words on 
you,” said Doc finally. And then Spud 
knew that Doc wouldn’t throw the ball 
so far that eight men wouldn’t be able 
to find it. He knew he wouldn’t throw 
it away at all. 
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NEW CAR FINANCING 


Not more than 


oe 


A YEAR PER HUNDRED DOLLARS 
BASED ON ORIGINAL UNPAID 
BALANCE PLUS 
INSURANCE 


Yes .»- look at the wording 
of the guarantee you get if you 
finance your new car on the 
Commercial Credit Plan. 


Deduct your down payment 
from the delivered price of 
the car, plus insurance. Our 
charge for financing the un- 
paid balance will not be more 
than $6 a hundred, per year. 
And you will get the exact in- 
surance coverage you pay for. 


Our desire is to help every 
buyer pay for his car ...to 
shun wage assignments and 
deficiency judgments. We 
gladly meet the bzyer half-way 
in adjustment, if sickness, 
financial reverses or other 
personal misfortune justify a 
revision of terms. 


Look now at the table of pay- 
ments and see how easy it will 
be for you to arrange, through 
your dealer, for payments that 
will fit your budget. 


To know exactly what 
it would cost to finance 
any make of new car, 


for (make) 
MAIL THIS COUPON! 
ee Name 
NO SALESMAN  ““reet 
WILL CALL City 


then Your 

in the Unit 
offerin® 
ou will P 
Air a) get ever, af 
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5 financed anywhere 
new © < thro h any office 
d States ¥, Credit service, 
z than you should 
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that you pay for. 
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This table shows application of guaranteed 
new Car or truck rate to various amounts, both 
as to finance charge and amount of monthly 
payments. Larger or smaller amounts, shorter 
or longer terms, take proportionate rates. 














AMOUNT | FOR 12 MOS. | FOR 18 MOS. 
TO BE Finance | Monthly | Finance | Monthly 
FINANCED Charge | Payment Charge | Payment 
$300 $18.00 | $26.50 | $27.00 | $18.16 
350 21.00} 30.91 31.50| 21.19 
400 24.00 | . 35.33 36.00] 24.22 
450 27-00) e39=75 40.50] 27.25 
500 30.00} 44.16 45.00] 30.27 
550 33.00} 48.58 49.50] 33.30 
600 36.00} 53.00 54.00] 36.33 
* NOTE: You take the cash delivered price 
of car plus insurance cost and documentary fee 


or tax, if any. (Your dealer will supply these 
figures.) Then take off the amount of your 
down payment or trade-in allowance. The 
result is the amount to be financed. 


COMMERGIAL 


CREDIAVELAN | 


Commercial Credit Company 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
TUNE IN! Hear latest news by Bob Trout over Columbia Network. See your local paper for time. 
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Commercial Credit Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Send free copy of New Car Payment Chart 


(model) 


County 
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srnae neutral spirits. 


National Distillers Products Corporati New York City 









































DO YOU VALUE YOUR BENNY? 


If you really prize your 
new benny and your wind- 
shield, and if you have 
fond hopes of not putting 
the former through the 
latter, you’ll safeguard 
both with Grey-Rock Bal- 
anced Brake Linings. Then 
the most casual bit of foot- 
work brings you to a 
quick, quiet, smooth stop 
— day or night, the whole 
year round. Truck and bus 
drivers have gone Grey- 
Rock in a big way. Follow 
their example. Stop where 
you see the Grey-Rock 
sign—as perfect a “stop 
sign” as you will find on 
the highways. Let that 
mechanic tell you the 
whole story of these long- 
lived linings. 
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THIS 
is THE 

SIGN OF A 
FIRST-CLASS 
SERVICE 
STATION 


BALANCED BRAKE LININGS/ 


U. S. Asbestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Manheim, Pa. 
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Living at Ease 


Continued from page 17 


you have set a second batch to washing, 
and made your ironer ready for opera- 
tion. The greatest effort it will require 
of you is to sit in a chair and draw down 
easily on the operating handle, so that 
board and ironing surface meet to do in 
one swoop a job equivalent to that of 
fourteen hand irons. Maximum total, 
one day instead of two for washing and 
ironing. 

The telephone company has spared no 
telephones in putting this House of 
Ideas in touch with the outside world. 
Telephones in the kitchen and master 
bedroom are hitched up for intrahouse 
calls as well as three-cornered conversa- 
tions with outside connection. Besides 
these two permanently located tele- 
phones, there are two that move around 
to suit your convenience. There is an 
outlet in the many-purpose room, an- 
other in the living room and a third, 
waterproof, on the downstairs terrace. 
Plug in your telephone wherever you 
want to be. You can stay put with your 
sun bath, your easy chair or your dinner, 
and still get those important calls. The 
second telephone is for the children to 
fight over upstairs, for it’s meant to be 
shared by both the small bedrooms. If 
a guest is occupying one, that settles it. 

Radios are standard equipment, too. 
Small ones in the bedrooms. One in 
the playroom, with record-playing at- 
tachment. Mr. Stone has figured out a 
colorful and practical filing idea for your 
separate records—colored tabs fastened 
to their paper envelopes so that as you 
line them up book fashion on the shelf 
you can tell from the color which is 
dance music, classical, etc., and read on 
the tab, in alphabetical order, the rest of 
your information. 

The playroom is also fitted out with a 
moving-picture machine, to be operated 
from the bar counter. A screen, con- 
cealed in a slot in the ceiling, rolls down 
on the end wall. 

For your more creative moments 
there is a portable typewriter that you 
can use anywhere, for it carries its own 
stand with it. Open the bottom com- 
partment of the carrying case, and you'll 
find folding legs to be extended to any of 
three different heights. The cover of 
this compartment, locking open to one 
side of your typewriter, serves as a work 
shelf for your papers. The cover of the 
typewriter case proper, swinging back on 
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“The assembly line jammed at the fender division” 




































































its hinges, gives you a bin for finis 
work. 

The camera bug can carry on in 
downstairs bathroom. Just push 
mirror on the lavatory wall straigh/ 
on its track till it covers the wind 
above and you have, literally, a d 
room—complete with photographie ¢ 
plies on the shelves now revealed. WV 
supplies in the cupboard underneath 

The master bath has a trick of its 
—a tandem lavatory. There’s a co 
of marble extending the full leng 
the glass-block wall, with two ba 
sunk into it in very much the same f 
ion that your kitchen sink is instal 
Handsome, and you’ve got plenty 
counter space for spreading out y 
operating tools. Two basins, witht 
individual mirrors above and sto; 
space in cabinets below, save argume 


‘ 


Plenty of Outlets 


The bathrooms are all equipped y 
scales, to chide you about that e& 
dessert. Small and neat spring sea) 
easy to stow out of the way, keepag 
check on children and guests. 
master bath has invested in a § 
sensitive even to that extra qua 
pound. It’s a miniature of the kindy; 
doctor has in his office, a balance 

Maybe this is more equipment 
any one house would own today. Bu 
many of the luxuries of yesterday 
now standard equipment—remem 
the first mechanical refrigerators, 
first vacuum cleaners ?—that your m 
idea culled from the equipment of € 
lier’s House might well be preparedn 
And that means correctly planned 
tric wiring. Gas or coal or kerosener 
be the fuel you find best and most € 
nomical to use for heating and cook 
But lights, appliances and more ap 
ances, radio, much of your heavy eql 
ment, television, inventions of 
future, will use electricity. 

It is not enough to scatter a few & 
outlets around—though you need m/ 
than most houses provide. To get | 
most service out of the things | 
install, and to use your electricity € 
nomically, you need enough electric 
cuits with the right sizes of wire in e¢) 
The wire must have a large enough 
of copper so that it will carry the 
quired amount of current at full pi’ 









stead of dissipating electricity 
se, meter and outlet in the form of 
; asting the electricity you have 
; and dropping down the voltage 
jepoint where your appliances are 
_| operate and waste additional 
5/1 getting results. Many appli- 
perating on lighting circuits dim 








S. - 
ju need lighting circuits and ap- 
circuits, and special circuits be- 
such heavy-duty items as the 
range, water heater and oil 
One lighting circuit to every 
sare feet, the experts say, should 
ire of all the light you want and 
ent besides for such things as 
“razors in the bathroom, hand 
the workshop, clocks, fans. One 
sce circuit should take adequate 
(the kitchen and buffet or ter- 
jnere table cookery may take 
Another serves the laundry. 


















































Plan for Later 


th outlets should be simple with 
3 preparation. Double ones, 
= where you need them, with 
leet maximum space between, 
» you plenty of service and elim- 
raggling lamp cords. Also check 
electrician on appliance out- 
ing lights and three-way 
where necessary. 

s need their special wiring, with 
and ground connections. Tele- 
onduits should be built in, and 
fe all outlets present and future 
ed before a house is built. Just 


helled, gassed and bombed to 
this Gandhi-ji has stolen a 
Ind, by practicing Christian prin- 
Almost entirely avoided blood- 
ven millions of people new hope, 
nity, new ideals, forced a great 
ito surrender much of its power 

ed India on her way to inde- 
re. How? 

The Golden Rule. Turn the 
heek. Love thine enemy. Do 
jthem that hate you. The meek 
Jherit the earth. . . . Millions 
le say these things. One brown 
indu, takes them seriously and 
ss them. And look at the result. 
andhi-ji’s hut are others. They 
about on no plan whatever. One 
jhe Mahatma’s wife; others for 
dren and grandchildren. About 
s ago Gandhi set about finding 
fe in which conditions were par- 
} bad—no easy matter in a land 

poverty, disease and debt. 
I in the Central Provinces not far 
hgpur, he found it. Then, near by 
gam, he found a lone mud hut 
ade his residence there. You 
‘owd fifteen people into it. At 
there is a mat shed, for sleeping. 
=s almost no furniture—a stool 
or those visitors who can’t squat 
oor. 
i lived alone here in this hut 
he felt he needed solitude to 
f heavy thinking and meditation 
“ty when you are in the liberty, 
1 and independence business and 


solitude, however, didn’t last 
irst, there was Gandhi’s notion 
" Was some punkins as an ama- 
“ctor. He never did believe in 
medicine, or even hospitals, but 
aGome simple remedies of his own 
»»ple came around with malaria 
chlera and worse things and in- 
i being cured. So he did what 
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install an iron pipe in the framework as 
the house is going up, leading to any 
future outlet. It will then be an easy 
matter for the telephone company to 
draw the wires through when you are 
ready to extend the service. 

All this wiring is simple and inexpen- 
sive at the time of building—compli- 
cated and expensive after a house is up. 
So plan ahead for everything you aim 
some day to have—and then allow a 
couple of extra terminals in your fuse 
panel just in case. This way your house 
will keep on working well for you, in- 
stead of showing up limitations when 
you've scarcely got settled. 

In the next article you will have a look 
at the furnishing of Collier’s House of 
Ideas. You will find it full of good ideas 
—space-saving ideas, ideas about con- 
struction for maximum use and mini- 
mum care, and the use of natural woods, 
leather and fabrics for rich, simple 
beauty. All these add up to modern 
furniture at its best. 


A booklet containing more 
details about the materials 
and equipment in Collier's 
House of Ideas is now avail- 


able. To obtain one send ten 
cents to Mr. E. K. Simpson, 
Rockefeller Center, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 





Saint on the Spot 


Continued from page 13 


he could. Even today he calls his place 
The Home for Invalids. 

Then, all sorts of people began to 
break in on him. He ran the spinning 
wheel and listened to British members 
of parliament and American journalists 
and big shots from the government at 
Delhi and just plain American tourists. 
He still manages to keep Monday as a 
day of silence and then you can’t get 
a word out of him. But other days 
he works, talks, and prescribes cures 
for anywhere up to eighteen hours at 
a stretch. 


He Can’t Back Down 


He gets all sorts of gifts, too. People 
used to send him safety pins, which he 
accepted in great good humor but never 
used. People contributed money for the 
cause. People sent goats, hearing he 
drank their milk; they sent packaged 
dates from California. They even sent 
him shirts and western clothes. He gave 
everything away—and still does, thank- 
ing the givers. Their hearts, he says, 
are all right—even the hearts of the hu- 
morists in New York and Ottumwa, 
Iowa, who sent the safety pins. 

For all his power—the terrible force 
generated by 350,000,000 people all 
thrusting the same way—Gandhi today 
is on the spot. The irresistible force of 
his millions seems about to collide with 
the immovable object of British deter- 
mination to keep control of the Indian 
Empire. For Gandhi, it is a matter of 
principle; for the English it is a vital 
question of prestige—and profits. 

Gandhi has gone so far now in his de- 
mands for complete freedom that he 
cannot turn back. He dare not compro- 
mise. The hopes of too many people 
have been awakened; too many other 
leaders are ready to step in and lead the 
battle. Win or lose, the little brown saint 
has to go through with it. And he sees, 
very clearly, that in the present temper 





“For fine movies- 
you need a fine 


camera. | usea , 


HOME MOVIE HINTS BY HOLLYWOOD’S ACE CAMERAMEN 


“THE FIRST ‘LAW’ of making fine movies is—wse a fine camera. That's why my per- 


sonal movie camera is the palm-size Filmo made by Bell & Howell, who make our 


professional movie equipment. That little Filmo 8 is a ‘jewel.’ It makes good home 


movies so easy to get. Naturally, experience will increase your skill—but you don’t 


have to be an expert to get good movies with a Filmo 8 right from the start. 
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“JUST PRESS THE BUTTON—whar you see, you get, in color or black-and-white, 


indoors or out, and in slow motion, too. Filmo 8 is a rea/ movie camera. It gives 


you extra speeds, provision for using special lenses and accessories—everything 


you want and need, now or later. Then—when your skill increases, you won’t have 


outgrown your camera.’ The palm-size Filmo costs only $49.50—and may be 


purchased for as little as $10 down. Its movies cost no more than still snapshots. 


YOU'LL BE PROUD of your movies that are taken with a Filmo and shown with a 


Filmo Projector. The Filmo 8 Projector shown here provides 400- or 500-watt 


illumination. Result—clear, brilliant, steady pictures—as wide as six fee?. Fully 


gear driven, no belts to slip or wear. 
Price, complete with case—$118. Filmo 


16mm.Cameras and Projectors to $1275. 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 


=-==== MAIL COUPON! ~----- 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1802 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me all the details about Filmo 

Cameras that make movies at snap- 

shot cost. 
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You get a lot of free advice when your 
stomach is upset...and only some of it is 
good. Remember this:— 


Stomach distress from over- 
fullness should not be aggravated 
by drastic, irritating physics or 
purgatives. 


Take soothing Pepto-Bismol in- 
stead. It has no laxative action and 
is not an antacid. Pepto-Bismol helps 
to quiet the upset, to soothe 
the irritated intestinal walls, 
to retard intestinal fermen- 
tation, gas formation and 
to relieve simple diar- 
rhea. This soothing 
prescription is pleas- 
ant—you'll like the 
taste. 

50 cents at your drug- 
gtst's. Or by the dose at 
drug store fountains. 


FOR UpSET STOMACH 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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of the British there must be violence 
and bloodshed. He hates those things; 
for half a century he has been winning 
battles by precisely opposite methods. 

The Mahatma’s demand is that India 
be turned over to him as is. His ulti- 
matum to his followers is that he will 
stand for no interference in his plans. 
If they don’t like his methods, let them 
get another leader. If they continue to 
accept his leadership, let them discipline 
themselves, organize and have patience. 
All in good time he will say what is to 
be done. 

This was the situation as this was 
written. 

What will happen later this summer 
and fall is anyone’s guess, but it is a 
fairly safe prediction that it will be a 
bigger and more intense campaign of 
civil disobedience and nonresistance 
than ever before in the history of the 
independence movement. 

Gandhi’s theories have been explained 
scores of times in millions of words. 
Boiled down, they are first this—it takes 
two to make a quarrel and if you refuse 
to fight, your enemy loses his moral ad- 
vantage and finally the battle. The Chi- 
nese put it another way: When two 
people are quarreling the first one to 
stop using his head and start using his 
fist is the loser. 

The average hard-boiled white man 
says you can’t win battles that way, but 
Gandhi has proved that you can in In- 
dia. In a score of years he has won con- 
siderable local self-government for his 
people, together with a promise of a 
great deal more after this war is over. 
He could have virtual freedom for In- 
dia, subject only to British control of 
foreign policy. But he wants all, or 
nothing. 

Okay, say the English, then you’ll get 
nothing. If you think we are going to 
abandon our investment here, leave In- 
dia defenseless and watch Japan step in, 
you have another guess coming. 

To add to the complication of the 
thing, the Mahatma is more insistent on 
using the right methods to gain freedom, 
than he is on freedom itself. His phi- 
losophy is: Of what use is liberty if in 
getting it a man wrecks his own soul by 
using’ violence and thus sinning against 
God? If any sinning is to be done, let 
the English do it. 


Impractical but Respected 


Such heretical notions exasperate the 
British. To a man, they respect the Ma- 
hatma. You may travel the length and 
breadth of the place without hearing 
him cussed out. The worst they say of 
him is that he is impractical, or a mys- 
tic, or growing senile, or living in 
a world of dreams. Of course he is a 
mystic, and left alone he could no more 
organize and operate a government 
than a spark plug could build and run 
a motor. 

This is why no picture of Gandhi has 
much meaning unless it is sketched in 
against a background of the men around 
him—the men who will take over the 
government when—and if—the revolt 
succeeds. The most mentioned name, 
of course, is that of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
so we'll go talk to him first. 

The general supposition is that Nehru 
will wear Gandhi’s mantle when the 
saint passes on and becomes one of the 
many Indian gods. That may be, and 
it may not, depending on many things. 

Nehru is a Cambridge graduate and 
picked up most of his liberal notions at 
that university. He disagrees with 
Gandhi on most things—in fact, a curi- 
ous angle of the whole rebel movement 
is that hardly one of the leaders agrees 
with the Mahatma, either on methods 
or the sort of government India ought 
to have. The only thing on which they’re 
united is liberty. 

Pandit Nehru is a tall, good-looking 


chap, is convinced that the old passive- 
resistance method will not win inde- 
pendence. For this reason, the British 
have him down in their books as more 
dangerous than the old man. Nehru is 
an aristocrat at heart, scion of an old 
Kashmiri family; he wears native dress 
on principle and would much rather use 
a lounge suit. He majored in geology, 
chemistry and botany; often dreams he 
is flying high above the world, and says 
that for years he has been haunted by 
the dying eyes of a deer he once shot in 
the hills. 

At one time, Nehru was completely 
bemused by the Communist ideas and 
believed all the lovely phrases of Lenin 
and Trotsky and Marx. But of late he 
has come to realize the difference be- 
tween red words and red realities. He 
is still a socialist and says the Indian 
change must be a complete political and 
economic break, made all at once. 

“You can’t,” he quotes, “leap an abyss 
in two jumps.” 

Linked with Nehru usually is Subhas 
C. Bose, a stout, fond-of-good-living 
direct-actionist. Bose is sometimes 
called a fascist and is vaguely for a sort 
of corporative state. He goes about 
shouting “No compromise!” It is quite 
likely that, if he can’t run the whole 
show himself, Bose will join hands with 
Nehru, get hold of the Indian youth 
movement—which is faintly pink—and 
lead it still farther leftward. 

Then there is Mohammed Ali Jinnah. 
A few months ago Mr. Jinnah had not 
been heard of much, except as “The 
Apostle of Hindu-Moslem Unity.” Last 
spring, however, he turned up at the 
head of the Moslem League, with a few 
thousand members, and invented a plan 
for splitting India into two republics, 
one Hindu and the other composed of a 
couple of Moslem states. This was duck 
soup for the British and Mr. Jinnah be- 
gan to go places right away. He got so 
much attention from the enchanted 
English—who still knew that to divide 
was to rule—that he was astounded. 


“I had to slap him a couple of times, but outside of that, he bored me $s) 

















































“I was wonderstruck,” he said, * 
I was received by the Viceroy ¢ 
equal of Mr. Gandhi.” So impresse 
Mr. Jinnah that he added he 
rather be ruled by the English th 
the Hindus. This got him a great 
in all the British-Indian newspap 
didn’t seem to disturb old Ma 
Azad, the Moslem head of Gandhi 
India Congress party, which is the 
pendence organization, or the m 
of Moslems who are just as anxio 
unity and liberty as the Hindy 
whom they work. ' 


ibe 
What Do the Rebels Want 


Jinnah is a Bombay lawyer, 
luxury on fashionable Malab 
dresses in western clothes with exe 
taste and is quite honest. As 
plays the British game, he will 
up mainly for his nuisance valu 
proof that “the Indians don’t knoy 
they want and can’t get togethe 
program.” ? 

Most practical and down- 
man is Gandhi’s chief of staff, Vil 
Patel. He is a Gujarati lawyer an 
lives on the Marine Drive overlc 
Bombay’s Back Bay. Like me st 
leaders, he gave up a good pract 
help the Mahatma. Today, while G 
does the heavy thinking, Patel do” 
organizing. He is slated, accord 
political gossip, to be either prin 
ister or perhaps first president ( 
Indian Republic. 

What the rebels now want, he te 
is a sort of constitutional conve 
This convention, elected by pr 
vote, would draft a constitution, 
ably very much along the line of 
All the rebel leaders have sg 
American history and their v 
full of rewrites of Tom Paine an 
ferson and Lincoln. 

“We can and will work out a fa 
to take care of minorities, includi 
Moslems,” he said. “We will z 
rajahs and princes to come in Wi 
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ions will be out of place in the 
- States of India. We think our 


1776, and we are hoping for— 
p—a great deal of American 

















































id as you like, ending up with 
nists like N. M. Roy and the 
| Sahajan who says that he and 
flowers are “tired of the mys- 
jof the Mahatma and his fellow 
; Frankly,” he said, “I do not 
1) in the transformation of society 
bh and nonviolence. It is only on 
larxian line that Indian society 
jrebuilt. . . . There is no time to 
id we should take the plunge into 
action.” 

\Swami and his crusaders, per- 
Hon’t cut much ice right now. 
Gandhi dies and his millions be- 
mpatient of inaction, men like 
ight easily rise to the top. Ob- 
irect-actionists have taken over 


lve prepared the way. 
ther Gandhi is really senile or 
z out, as his enemies say, is really 
srial. The man’s work is done. 
ty years he has taken 350,000,- 
account people, submerged in a 
of unpayable debt, almost totally 
e, half-fed, hopeless and con- 
1 to endless serfdom by the caste 
, and given them dignity, co- 
new ideals—and hope. He has, 
> few years, created the machine. 
ems a fair conclusion that, even 
Were twenty years younger, the 
ma couldn’t operate this machine. 
8, for instance, against machine 
production, though he uses a 
|railways, automobiles, his own 
| newspaper and a loud-speaker 
“a mass-production devices— 
) in his work. He says the key 
novement is a revival of village 
ies—meaning that peasants in 
hamlets would use their be- 
crops time in spinning and weav- 
on cloth—and thus, incidentally, 
the British-financed mills that 
y pay hundreds of millions of 
in profits to English investors 
indirectly, to British economy. 
British record in India is pretty 
A spots—the British freely admit 
t if the land falls into Hitler’s 
ithe record of the future will be 
\not better. 


| Time for Material Problems 


Mahatma is on record against 
trade. Exporting and importing 
he argues, leads to rivalries; 
is lead to violent wars. India 
abstain, not merely from vio- 
but from anything that might 
Just how India would exist 
trade is one of those crass, 
al problems with which Gandhi-ji 
the time to cope. ; 
S on record, too, against educa- 
Zainst modern medicine, which is 
magic”; against hospitals; against 
farming methods. 
bu analyze Gandhi’s philosophy 
1 probably admit he is funda- 
y Tight. If you add up his 
ic ideas, they produce only mag- 
: Nonsense, 
fe said, Gandhi’s great contribu- 
Ms taking one-sixth of the world’s 
tion and giving it achance. This 
cracking the caste system that 
ed these millions forever to live 
debased, animal-like manner to 
yhey were born. The British never 
ch about the system, except té 
its more horrible abuses. 
lhi thought of his Untouchables 
®jans—Servants of God. He told 
)1ey had a right to rise to any posi- 
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tion they wished. He made some of 
them legislators; fought for laws giving 
them rights in temples, in courts. And 
he finally cracked the system. It still 
exists, in terrible strength, but it is no 
longer a solid structure. f 

The Mahatma himself set the ex- 
ample, going about with Englishmen, 
shaking hands with them, eating with 
them—treating them as equals. To an 
orthodox Hindu, the Englishman him- 
self is an Untouchable. 

The last visitors come and the eve- 
ning meal arrives. It is simple—the few 





dates, a little rice, goats’ milk. After- 
ward, the Mahatma takes a walk, with 
half a dozen of his grandchildren and 
other kids. In the evening, there are 
simple prayers and then Gandhi-ji curls 
up and is asleep at once. 

As you jolt, sweating, back to Nagpur 
through the hot, dusty Indian night, past 
the sleeping villages, you try to figure 
out this little brown man—and the im- 
plications of what hé has done, is doing 
—and maybe is going to accomplish. 


An Empire Slowly Gives Way 


You might dope it out this way: Less 
than two thousand years ago a new set 
of ideas came into the world—the fa- 
miliar Golden Rule—Love thine Enemy 
—Turn the Other Cheek philosophy we 
mentioned earlier. Ever since then mil- 
lions of people, mostly white, have been 
reading and saying these phrases, but 
not putting them into practice. Instead 
these people have been almost continu- 
ously at war, slaughtering one another, 
destroying hard-earned wealth, stealing 
from one another. And in the end they 
have all lost. 

Then along comes a little brown man 
who doesn’t amount to a hill of beans 
and says: “Let us take these Christian 
ideas and put them to work and see 
what happens.” So he takes an objec- 
tive—independence for 350,000,000 peo- | 
ple—and tries to achieve it by applying 
the rules laid down by a poor carpenter’s 
son, if 

Surprisingly, the thing works. With- 
out a gun, without a bomb or a pint of 
poison gas, a great empire, built by vio- 
lence, slowly gives way. The 350,000,- | 
000 gain some freedom, and then some | 
more. Within a few years, half of them 
are ruling themselves to a great extent. } 
Some of them have been shot down, 
hundreds have gone to prison, thousands 
have been clubbed and terrorized. But | 
always they have turned the other 
cheek; loved their enemies; never re- 
sisted violently. 

What is going on in Europe is old— 
vidlence versus violence—and the result | 
will prove very little. But what is going 
on in India this summer is new—vio- 
lence against nonviolence—and the re- | 
sult may prove a great deal. Of course, 
Gandhi and his millions may lose; it 
may be that their system—taken, re- | 
member, from the writing of their oppo- 
nents’ prophets—will fail in the end. 

But suppose Gandhi wins? Suppose, 
when the trouble is over and the world 
knows the truth, it turns out that put- 
ting Christianity to work has overcome 
the world’s greatest empire and all the 
empire’s machinery of death and dis- 
aster. 

Well—all the brains in the world 
aren’t behind the little brown man’s 
specs. And millions of people are al- 
ready convinced that war and violence 
don’t settle anything permanently. If 
Gandhi’s methods win in India, some- 
body in some other country is going to 
try them—and if they work in one place, 
why not in another? Why not all 
over?... 

Maybe the big news of today isn’t 
being made in London or Berlin, after 
all. Maybe it’s being made in a mud hut 
out on the hot, windy Indian plains. 

You can’t tell. 

















A sensational offer from KQOLS! 
THIS HANDSOME 


CIGARETTE CASE 


—WRITE YOUR OWN SIGNATURE ON IT/ 


(CASE RETAILS IN LEADING SHOPS $1.95 AND UP) 





YOUR CHOICE OF 
GOLD, SILVER OR 
WHITE ENAMEL 
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(and two KQ@DL package fronts) 
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Write your own name ...spe- 

cial ink makes it permanent. 
We want you to try KQDLS and discover for 
yourself how refreshing they are, how much 
easier on your throat. That’s why we make 
this unusual bargain offer. It’s yours for 
only 50¢ and two KG@DL package fronts (do 
not send B & W coupons). 


Press the back with your 
fingers and it snaps open. 
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Holds sixteen cigarettes. No 
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Does your car waste oil—use too 
much gasoline? Is it sluggish and 
lazy? Then, have Perfect Circle 
TRIPLEACTION Piston Rings installed. 

These new and different piston 
rings improve engines three ways in- 
stead of one. Not only do they have 
far more ability to stop oil pumping, 
even in badly worn engines—but they 
also give better gas mileage—and 
improve performance. 

Any good mechanic can install a 
set of the new TRIPLE ACTION Piston 
Rings in a few hours. You'll be sur- 
prised at the low cost. 
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by the federal government. It is still 
due, by the way. And this is a perfect 
example of the illusion that debts like 
these are actually paid. 

Out of a mess of facts like this grows 
the legend of Kelly’s financial wizardry 
—this and a little well-managed pub- 
licity. When I went to Chicago I was 
shown a handsome pamphlet entitled 
“Out of the Red and Into the Black.” It 
§| was issued by the Citizens Committee 
on Public Information, composed of 
leading businessmen. A great State 
Street merchant was its chairman. 

“Chicago today,” it reported, “has the 
best city government in its history.” It 
said that the police department was the 
best in the nation and the health depart- 
ment a model for the country. It told 
how the city was living within its in- 
come and generally showered upon the 
Kelly machine a hogshead, not of white- 
wash, but of eau de cologne. The City 
»| Council lauded the committee for its 
industry in preparing this report and 
modestly thanked it. It puzzled me— 
for it purported to be a report of a bi- 
partisan committee of 100 businessmen. 
I had seen the report of the Civic Fed- 
eration about the same time saying the 
city’s corporate fund was drifting 
toward bankruptcy. But the puzzle was 
soon solved. There was no committee 
of one hundred. It was a committee of 
thirty. And twenty-three of them when 
interviewed by the newspapers said they 
knew nothing about the report. The 
Kelly-Nash fifth column in the com- 
mittee had pulled a fast one. 

The city is taxed to exhaustion. The 
debts are crushing. The relief problem 
is desperate. But also the city has gar- 
bage. Chicago dumps most of its garbage 
here and there. Out on West 19th and 
Lincoln is an old, abandoned quarry five 
acres in surface and several hundred 
feet deep. As a piece of property it was 
just a hole in the ground that a wise 
government would compel the owners to 
fill up or abandon. But not in the King- 
dom of Cook County, the beautiful land 
of those‘ good fairies, Moe Rosenberg, 
Bob Sweitzer, Ed Kelly and Pat Nash. 
The city made a contract with the own- 
ers to dump garbage into that hole. In 
six years, from 1932 to 1938, the city 
paid $3,476,000 for the privilege of 
dumping garbage into it. 


A Reeking Contract 


Every load of garbage added to the 
value of the hole, for the hole was grad- 
ually being made into a piece of real 
estate. In 1938 alone the cost of dump- 
ing garbage in it was $704,740. This old 
hole is now almost full. Another year 
of dumping and it will be a nice level 
piece of property. The owners will have 
it, plus the bagful of money they col- 
lected. 

Why did not the city condemn this 
hole? The city had instituted proceed- 
ings to condemn it and pay $650,000 for 
it—three times its assessed value. But 
even at that price it would have been 
cheap compared with the price it paid 
to dump there. The proceedings were 
dismissed. And the city made a con- 
tract to dump there with the Industrial 
Refuse Disposal Company. The head of 
that is Mr. Paul V. Colianni. And Mr. 
Colianni was then and is now a Demo- 
cratic member of the board of trustees 
of Kelly’s old Sanitary District. 

This is the machine method of deal- 
ing with garbage. 

The machine method of dealing with 
taxes is equally interesting. The tax- 
payer who can pay his taxes and won’t 
‘pay them, to be sure, must be made to 
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pay them. The Kelly-Nash plar 
bodied in a law called the Skar 
Under it, if the owner of a 
apartment house or office bui 
any building defaults in his tay 
city authorities can go to court aj 
the building put in the hands ¢ 
ceiver, selected by the city t 
The receiver must get a fee. 
have a lawyer who gets a fee, / 
there swarms over the building 
Nash lawyers, real-estate men, ¢ 
ers, coal dealers, contractors of < 
janitors. 


Disfranchising the Drifte 


This is the most expensive 
mind of man can invent to get ta 
of a property owner who is al 
financial difficulties and having 
paying the taxes without all the 
Nash fixings. And as there are 
sands and thousands of build 
default, this has made a spenc 
holiday for the favored firms ar 
ers whose political philosoph 
sound. The big political law firm 
McInerney, Arvey and Epstein 
Arvey, boss of the 24th Ward) 
been scalp-deep in the Skarda 

We now come to the latest—ar 
tragic—chapter in the history 
grim political machine. On 
of this year a man in his mi 
entered St. John’s Hospital in 
field, Illinois, for treatment. He 
tered as Mr. Williams. He wa 
quivering with a tangle of nervy 
sued by some dread fear. The ni 
his nurse, after a short absence 
the room, found his bed empty: 
bathroom door locked. When 
derly forced the door, the patie 
found in the tub which was ha 
with water. He was dead. Apr 
it became known that Mr. Willia 
F. Lynden Smith, state director 
lic works, until recently closest 
Governor Henry Horner and cu 
of the war chest of the state or 
tion. 

The state was in the midst of +t | 
and county primaries. Republic 
didates were showering the ste 
city machines with obloquy. | 

The Kelly-Nash machine wii 
paring for the coming of the Den @ 
convention. It was trying to put 
foot forward. But the air 
rapidly with ugly rumors abou 
slush funds and a quarrel b 
Smith and various state leade: 
their possession. Smith had beey, 
ing about a “little black boo 
was filled with dangerous secrets 
midst of that he was found st 
and mysteriously dead. The net 
and political whisperers began ' 

did he kill himself, did he die ¢ 
disease or was he murdered? _ 

Behind this most embarras 
is a long trail of intrigue, 
charges, scandals. It introduce 
eral new characters into this |} 
First of these is Henry Horne|i} 
ernor of Illinois. Horner, form/#) 
bate judge, wealthy, cultured, 1%) 
and respected, is one of those 
who makes admirable window-¢ 
for political machines. Tony ¢ 
picked him for governor in 19 
made a liberal state executi\/™) 
quickly commanded the suppti™), 
respect of the better elements 
Democratic party. He clashed—|™. 
inevitable—very quickly with th) 
County ringster, Mayor Cerma|! 
appointments. When Cermak v 
and Kelly became mayor, nal es 
quite as quickly with Kelly. 
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Horner, determined to make 
sontrol in Illinois after repeal a 
snlinstitution, told Kelly to keep 

off the liquor business. Kelly 
as of his own about the liquor 
s of Chicago. Next Kelly tried 













hed the bill through the legisla- 
Hd Horner vetoed it. 

Horner’s turn for re-election 
ound, Kelly and Nash marked 
slaughter. They named a doc- 
N. Bundesen, health officer of 
>, to beat Horner. But Horner 
hem. He roused the state against 
k County machine and swamped 
| the primaries. 

was a good deal of a black eye 
y and his side-kick, old P. A. 
who talked about retiring, but 
better of it. And then came an- 
attle in 1938, which introduces 
re Chicago characters. One of 
js Judge Edmund Jarecki. He 
‘n county judge for sixteen years. 
| had offended the organization 
ly. He had taken a vigorous 
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lor honest election and registra- 


jwas base ingratitude. After all, 
Machine needs votes. It must 
e votes of the pay-rollers, the 
bookie and contractor votes 
ith the friends and relatives of 
But this apparently is not enough. 
aave to be created. So in 1935, 
1936 primaries approached, 
arecki, along with others, urged 
anent registration law to prevent 
% the voting lists. 
d Pat Nash this seemed a mon- 
thing. It meant disfranchising 
mored dead and that forgotten 
fhe drifting hobo. Nash blocked 
1 in the legislature. When re- 
/ got to him he said in an un- 
d moment that this measure 
cost the Democrats a quarter of 
on votes. 
ner Chief Justice of Illinois Floyd 
son, Democrat, said he resented 
jatement. If it meant anything, 
4ompson, it meant that the Demo- 
“party intended to steal 250,000 
§ But despite Nash the law was 
And so when the leaders met in 
house atop a Loop hotel to make 
county ticket they just dropped 
, despite his good record and ex- 
reputation—and assigned no rea- 


ade the ballot box a major issue 
~ campaign. Which is reason 
'§ for a slight pause to have a swift 
“at that symbol of our liberties— 
blot box in Chicago. 


e bookie gambling in Chicago. . 
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COOLS THE WORD 


Stuffing the ballot box and padding 
the registration lists is one of the oldest 
and most honored skills of city-machine 
politics. It begins with the fraudulent 
registration. Mayor Kelly had started 
a “Keep Chicago Ahead” campaign to 
attract people to Chicago. His critics 
said he had succeeded signally, for his 
party machine, before election, had 
filled not only the vacant buildings but 
the vacant lots—with registered voters. 

The registration, said one reporter, 
“has made railroad yards, garbage 
dumps and stone quarries teeming cen- 
ters of population. The mayor has not 
only kept Chicago ahead, he has kept 
it ahead of the census taker.” 

The good old Twenty-fourth Ward of 
the late Moe Rosenberg holds a high 
place on the “Roll of Honor” in this field 
of endeavor for humanity. Moe is dead 
now, but his protégé and successor, Jake 
Arvey, Number Three man among the 
bosses, carries on. Mr. Arvey offers 
prizes for the precinct captains who roll 
up the biggest majorities. In that 1938 
election that coveted honor went to Dr. 
Samuel Epstein. The doctor won a fine 
diamond-studded watch. The gold and 
the diamonds retain their luster, but the 
winning majority was later a little tar- 
nished. Some one hundred ballots in 
this banner precinct bore evidences of 
having been tampered with. A hand- 
writing expert found that a hundred 
ballots had been marked in the same 
handwriting. 


Holding Three Jobs at Once 


Another Jake Arvey lieutenant turned 
in a glorious result. He got two awards 
—one from the Kelly-Nash machine, a 
job as investigator of the sales-tax of- 
fice; and one from a petty jury which 
gave him a year in the penitentiary for 
padding the election returns. In another 
Twenty-fourth Ward precinct when 
Dwight Green ran for governor in 1936 
he got 42 votes in the Republican pri- 
mary, but in the hotly contested general 
election he got only fifteen. 

A grand old ward, the Twenty-fourth! 
A jury later completed its investigations 
of only nine of the sixty-two precincts 
in this ward and indicted forty-six elec- 
tion officials, twenty-six of whom were 
convicted. 

It would be very unfair to the other 
ward committeemen to infer that Jake 
Arvey’s ward is the only one which can 
boast of such fine performances. There’s 
Mr. Touhy’s splendid old Twenty-sev- 
enth on the river. In one election Mr. 
Touhy was credited with 296 votes in 
one precinct. In a recount there were 
only 276. The candidate for probate 
clerk was given 358 votes. But when 
recounted there were only 278—eighty 
votes had vanished. 

The honors, however, went to a mu- 
nicipal court judge candidate. The elec- 
tion officials gave him 214. The recount 
officials could find only 31 in the ballot 
box. This, it must be conceded, is work 
of the highest order. 

What is more, it calls for a high order 
of daring. There is such a thing as get- 
ting caught. And here the machine, 
with a fine sense of loyalty to its work- 
ers, does everything possible to protect 
them from that snarling minority of im- 
practicable busybodies who are always 
objecting to ballot-box stuffing. 

A fine sample of this is found in the 
case of Mr. Samuel Orlando and Mr. Jo- 
seph Vinci, precinct captain and aide in 
the Eleventh Ward. They were charged 
with doing everything to the ballot box 
in an election save throw it in the river. 
They were tried and triumphantly ac- 
quitted. But very soon it appeared that 
six of the jurors had been fixed. The job, 
according to the prosecuting attorney, 
was engineered by the court’s bailiff. 
Two weeks after the verdict he was pro- 
moted to acting superintendent of 
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e VERY loyal American wants to 
E see his country prepared to 
meet any emergency—and a strong 
nation needs strong railroads. 





The very size of the United States 
and the need for mass movement 
of men and supplies over long distances make 
railroads the foundation of national defense, 
as well as of our normal transportation sys- 
tem. Other forms of transport which ordi- 
narily haul about one-third of our commerce 
supplement the railroads, but cannot take 
their place. 


So it’s sensible to ask, how is the nation’s No.1 
transportation set for doing its job? 


And a compact answer to that question is: 


In speed and operating efficiency the American 
railroads today are at the highest peak in their 
history. 


That's a strong statement. Here are the facts— 


The average speed of freight trains: today is 
62 per cent higher than in 1920, at the close 
of the first World War period. Today, each 
freight train actually performs more than 
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twice as much transportation service as twenty 
years ago. 


Operating efficiency was tested and proved 
between August and October 1939, when 
the railroads handled the biggest increase in 
traffic ever recorded in so short a stretch of time 
— and handled it with such smoothness and 
skill that in the busiest week there was a 
daily average of 64,299 surplus freight cars in 
good order and ready for duty. 


All this didn’t just happen. Despite lean years 
railroads have recognized and met their obli- 
gation to keep fit. Heavier rails have been 
laid, better equipment has been developed, 
new terminal facilities have been installed, 
literally billions of dollars have been put into 
better and more efficient plant and equipment. 


In the operating end, new 
methods have been devel- 
oped for having cars avail- 
able for loading whenever 
and wherever freight is ready 
to move — and for sorting 
and speeding freight cars 
through classification yards 
at a rate as high as 1 car in 
every 12 seconds. 









And as an example of how the railroad 
equipping themselves to handle increased) 
fic, consider this fact: In the first six m¢ 
of 1940, they placed in service more} 
freight cars than in any like period in the 
ten years. 


All of which shows that railroad men } 
their business — and are awake to thei 
sponsibilities. 

f 
As an essential arm of national defensi 


railroads should be strengthened and } 
ported by sound and impartial public ¢) 
portation policies. 
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That question must remain to be settled. 

But Horner—or certainly his lieuten- 
ants—began to play with a dangerous 
weapon. These violent struggles with 
the Kelly-Nash machine have cost im- 
mense sums of money. The machine 
can raise funds. It forces pay-rollers to 
contribute. It levies on contractors, 
suppliers of materials, favored bankers, 
everybody who benefits by the machine. 

Political reformers have long re- 
garded this as one of the most vicious 
practices of machine politics. It is the 
thing that keeps it alive. To end this 
abuse ‘civil-service laws have been 
passed to prevent turning the city pay 
roll into an army of mercenaries of 
the bosses. Corrupt-practice laws have 
been adopted and enforced in some 
states. The Horner regime was sup- 
posed to be a reform regime. Yet, put- 
ting victory above reform, it began to 
model itself on the Kelly-Nash pattern. 

This, indeed, has been one of the sad 
developments of the last eight years. 
City and state machines, posing as re- 
form regimes, have come out openly 
with two per cent clubs and—in Penn- 
sylvania—five per cent clubs, which 
levied contributions upon the state and 
city employees to support the political 
machines that marched under the ban- 
ners of reform. 

F. Lynden Smith, in the lumber busi- 
ness in Pontiac, Illinois, played with 
politics. He helped manage some of the 
Horner fights. He succeeded so well 
he was made director of public works. 
That department spends $40,000,000 a 
year on state contracts. Very soon an 
organization appeared—the Iroquois- 
Illinois League. Smith was its head. Its 
object was to collect two per cent of the 
salaries of state employees. It was ex- 
tended to extract a dime a ton from all 
coal men who sold the state and a settled 
percentage from contractors. It was a 
slush fund to finance the Horner battles 
against Kelly and Nash—and the G.O.P. 

At one time there was supposed to 
have been as much as $750,000 in cash 
in this fund in Smith’s hands. Smith 
was supposed to have squeezed $33,000 
from the coal men and $250,000 from the 
contractors in 1938—in addition to the 
hundreds of thousands from the pay- 
rollers. 

Into these affairs there rose the head 
of one of the prize exhibits of Illinois 
politics. Sam L. Nudelman mixed 
small-town haberdashery and small- 
town politics in Belleville, Illinois. He 
owned a small gent’s-furnishing store. 
In 1932 he faced bankruptcy, made a 
settlement with his creditors and 
marched on Springfield, where he got a 
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job as a $125-a-month clerk in the State 
Finance Department. Today he is the 
head of that department and, some say 
in Illinois, is the virtual governor of the 
state. 

When Horner became ill he set up a 
regency—a bedside cabinet—in which 
Nudelman, Smith, and U. S. Senator 
Slattery were powerful. Horner gradu- 
ally drifted out of affairs though he re- 
mained governor. He became a kind of 
mystical figure behind whose name the 
regents ran the state. 

Democratic leaders who were left 
out like Lieutenant Governor Stelle 
and Benjamin Adamowski, Democratic 
leader in the Senate, became angered. 
A serious split developed in the party. 
Then a split occurred between the re- 
gents over the slush fund. It became 
a row between F. Lynden Smith and 
Sam Nudelman. Nudelman was after 
Smith’s scalp. Smith began to lose face 
with the hidden governor. Nudelman 
seemed to have Horner’s ear. Smith be- 
gan talking about his “little black book” 
—the book of ten thousand secrets— 
which would blow the lid off. Federal 
Internal Revenue officers were rooting 
around Chicago and Springfield. Smith 
went to the governor for a showdown. 
As a result he was fired. Nudelman 
took over the Illinoisans, the organiza- 
tion that succeeded the Iroquois-Illinois 
League. 

Lawsuits developed over this slush 
fund. Smith became ill. His nerves 
were shattered. He went to Florida to 
rest. Nervous, distraught, he returned 
to Springfield in March. He told friends 
he feared for his life. A few days later 
he rushed into the kitchen of his fine 
Pontiac home, snatched a carving knife 
from the drawer, slashed his throat and 
plunged the knife into his breast. But 
not far enough. No one knew of this. 
Then he went to St. John’s hospital and 
registered as Mr. Williams. The next 
day he was found in the bathtub dead. 


For Roosevelt and Humanity 


The coroner’s jury said he committed 
suicide. But that death, coming on the 
very eve of the state primaries, pro- 
duced a Grade-A sensation in Chicago 
and Illinois. The lieutenant governor, 
Stelle, declaring Horner was too ill to 
discharge his functions, seized the gov- 
ernorship, called a special session of the 
legislature, fired Sam Nudelman and 
ordered his pay stopped. 

Meantime Sam Nudelman and Sena- 
tor Slattery had delivered the state ma- 
chine to Kelly and Nash. And in the 
primaries, their candidate for governor 
Hershey, was named the candidate of 
the party. 

When the legislature met, Stelle, 
defeated, resumed his functions as 
lieutenant governor. Horner feebly re- 
ceived some legislators and asserted his 
right to govern. The legislature named 
a committee to investigate the slush 
fund and, as I write this, the committee 
goes forward with its probe. 

But Kelly and Nash now have a grip 
on the state as well as the county ma- 
chine stronger than ever. And, as the 
Democratic national convention as- 
sembles in Chicago, they have their eyes 
fixed upon greater and nobler powers in 
the national government—in the name 
of Roosevelt and Humanity. 

All have bowed before them. Henry 
Horner, who denounced Kelly as a boss 
and blistered him for his tyranny, is now 
for his candidates—state and county. 
Tom Courtney, who said Kelly was 
leagued with killers and gangsters and 
bookies, is now Kelly’s candidate for 
state’s attorney. In the Democratic 
party all is peace—the peace of Kelly 
and Nash, just as along the Rialto reigns 
the peace of Capone. 

These are our rulers. 

THE END 
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{ VERY loyal American wants to 

. E see his country prepared to 
meet any emergency—and a strong 
nation needs strong railroads. 





The very size of the United States 
and the need for mass movement 
of men and supplies over long distances make 
railroads the foundation of national defense, 
as well as of our normal transportation sys- 
tem. Other forms of transport which ordi- 
narily haul about one-third of our commerce 
supplement the railroads, but cannot take 
their place. 


So it’s sensible to ask, how is the nation’s No. 1 
transportation set for doing its job? 


And a compact answer to that question is: 


In speed and operating efficiency the American 
railroads today are at the highest peak in their 
history. 


That’s a strong statement. Here are the facts— 


The average speed of freight trains: today is 
62 per cent higher than in 1920, at the close 
of the first World War period. Today, each 
freight train actually performs more than 
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twice as much transportation service as twenty 
years ago. 


Operating efficiency was tested and proved 
between August and October 1939, when 
the railroads handled the biggest increase in 
traffic ever recorded in so short a stretch of time 
— and handled it with such smoothness and 
skill that in the busiest week there was a 
daily average of 64,299 surplus freight cars in 
good order and ready for duty. 


All this didn’t just happen. Despite lean years 
railroads have recognized and met their obli- 
gation to keep fit. Heavier rails have been 
laid, better equipment has been developed, 
new terminal facilities have been installed, 
literally billions of dollars have been put into 
better and more efficient plant and equipment. 


In the operating end, new 
methods have been devel- 
oped for having cars avail- 
able for loading whenever 
and wherever freight is ready 
to move — and for sorting 
and speeding freight cars 
through classification yards 
at a rate as high as 1 car in 
every 12 seconds. 












And as an example of how the railroads® 
equipping themselves to handle increasedi§ 
fic, consider this fact: In the first six mot | 
of 1940, they placed in service more if 
freight cars than in any like period in the: | 
ten years. 


All of which shows that railroad men kt 
their business — and are awake to theit} 
sponsibilities. 


As an essential arm of national defense) 
railroads should be strengthened and {| 
ported by sound and impartial public tq 
portation policies. 
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That question must remain to be settled. 

But Horner—or certainly his lieuten- 
ants—began to play with a dangerous 
weapon. These violent struggles with 
the Kelly-Nash machine have cost im- 
mense sums of money. The machine 
can raise funds. It forces pay-rollers to 
contribute. It levies on contractors, 
suppliers of materials, favored bankers, 
everybody who benefits by the machine. 

Political reformers have long re- 
garded this as one of the most vicious 
practices of machine politics. It is the 
thing that keeps it alive. To end this 
abuse ‘civil-service laws have been 
passed to prevent turning the city pay 
roll into an army of mercenaries of 
the bosses. Corrupt-practice laws have 
been adopted and enforced in some 
states. The Horner regime was sup- 
posed to be a reform regime. Yet, put- 
ting victory above reform, it began to 
model itself on the Kelly-Nash pattern. 

This, indeed, has been one of the sad 
developments of the last eight years. 
City and state machines, posing as re- 
form regimes, have come out openly 
with two per cent clubs and—in Penn- 
sylvania—five per cent clubs, which 
levied contributions upon the state and 
city employees to support the political 
machines that marched under the ban- 
ners of reform. 

F. Lynden Smith, in the lumber busi- 
ness in Pontiac, Illinois, played with 
politics. He helped manage some of the 
Horner fights. He succeeded so well 
he was made director of public works. 
That department spends $40,000,000 a 
year on state contracts. Very soon an 
organization appeared—the Iroquois- 
Illinois League. Smith was its head. Its 
object was to collect two per cent of the 
salaries of state employees. It was ex- 
tended to extract a dime a ton from all 
coal men who sold the state and a settled 
percentage from contractors. It was a 
slush fund to finance the Horner battles 
against Kelly and Nash—and the G.O.P. 

At one time there was supposed to 
have been as much as $750,000 in cash 
in this fund in Smith’s hands. Smith 
was supposed to have squeezed $33,000 
from the coal men and $250,000 from the 
contractors in 1938—in addition to the 
hundreds of thousands from the pay- 
rollers. 

Into these affairs there rose the head 
of one of the prize exhibits of Illinois 
politics. Sam L. Nudelman mixed 
small-town haberdashery and small- 
town politics in Belleville, Illinois. He 
owned a small gent’s-furnishing store. 
In 1932 he faced bankruptcy, made a 
settlement with his creditors and 
marched on Springfield, where he got a 
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job as a $125-a-month clerk in the State 
Finance Department. Today he is the 
head of that department and, some say 
in Illinois, is the virtual governor of the 
state. 

When Horner became ill he set up a 
regency—a bedside cabinet—in which 
Nudelman, Smith, and U. S. Senator 
Slattery were powerful. Horner gradu- 
ally drifted out of affairs though he re- 
mained governor. He became a kind of 
mystical figure behind whose name the 
regents ran the state. 

Democratic leaders who were left 
out like Lieutenant Governor Stelle 
and Benjamin Adamowski, Democratic 
leader in the Senate, became angered. 
A serious split developed in the party. 
Then a split occurred between the re- 
gents over the slush fund. It became 
a row between F. Lynden Smith and 
Sam Nudelman. Nudelman was after 
Smith’s scalp. Smith began to lose face 
with the hidden governor. Nudelman 
seemed to have Horner’s ear. Smith be- 
gan talking about his “little black book” 
—the book of ten thousand secrets— 
which would blow the lid off. Federal 
Internal Revenue officers were rooting 
around Chicago and Springfield. Smith 
went to the governor for a showdown. 
As a result he was fired. Nudelman 
took over the Illinoisans, the organiza- 
tion that succeeded the Iroquois-Illinois 
League. 

Lawsuits developed over this slush 
fund. Smith became ill. His nerves 
were shattered. He went to Florida to 
rest. Nervous, distraught, he returned 
to Springfield in March. He told friends 
he feared for his life. A few days later 
he rushed into the kitchen of his fine 
Pontiac home, snatched a carving knife 
from the drawer, slashed his throat and 
plunged the knife into his breast. But 
not far enough. No one knew of this. 
Then he went to St. John’s hospital and 
registered as Mr. Williams. The next 
day he was found in the bathtub dead. 


For Roosevelt and Humanity 


The coroner’s jury said he committed 
suicide. But that death, coming on the 
very eve of the state primaries, pro- 
duced a Grade-A sensation in Chicago 
and Illinois. The lieutenant governor, 
Stelle, declaring Horner was too ill to 
discharge his functions, seized the gov- 
ernorship, called a special session of the 
legislature, fired Sam Nudelman and 
ordered his pay stopped. 

Meantime Sam Nudelman and Sena- 
tor Slattery had delivered the state ma- 
chine to Kelly and Nash. And in the 
primaries, their candidate for governor 
Hershey, was named the candidate of 
the party. 

When the legislature met, Stelle, 
defeated, resumed his functions as 
lieutenant governor. Horner feebly re- 
ceived some legislators and asserted his 
right to govern. The legislature named 
a committee to investigate the slush 
fund and, as I write this, the committee 
goes forward with its probe. 

But Kelly and Nash now have a grip 
on the state as well as the county ma- 
chine stronger than ever. And, as the 
Democratic national convention as- 
sembles in Chicago, they have their eyes 
fixed upon greater and nobler powers in 
the national government—in the name 
of Roosevelt and Humanity. 

All have bowed before them. Henry 
Horner, who denounced Kelly as a boss 
and blistered him for his tyranny, is now 
for his candidates—state and county. 
Tom Courtney, who said Kelly was 
leagued with killers and gangsters and 
bookies, is now Kelly’s candidate for 
state’s attorney. In the Democratic 
party all is peace—the peace of Kelly 
and Nash, just as along the Rialto reigns 
the peace of Capone. 

These are our rulers. 

THE END 
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© Putting a wax polish on your car 
isn’t the long, tough job it used to 
be. With Du Pont Speedy Wax, you 
can now clean the finish and give it 
a beautiful wax polish in one easy 
operation. You do both jobs at the 
same time. Speedy Wax is fine for 
all car finishes. 


We will gladly send you a 
generous sample — enough 
Speedy Wax for fenders and 
hood. Just send 6¢,to help 
cover postage. Clip coupon 
below. 
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RUST, SCUM AND CORROSION in the radiator 
cause overheating, reduce the engine efficien- 
cy. DU PONT COOLING SYSTEM CLEANSER 
cleans perfectly without reverse flushing. 
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POLIDENT Beauty Bath 


Keeps Plates Like New— 
Without Brushing 


Are you letting dingy false teeth destroy 
your smile.. 


. perhaps your whole charm? 
the very thought of unattractive 


plates make you self-conscious when you 
should be well- poised? The thing to do is 


Polident—a powder that magically 


dissolves away tarnish, stain, food-deposits 


plates, removable ode — without 


brushing, acid or danger! What a differ- 
ence in the way your plate looks and feels! 
Polident purifies your plate—leaves it clean 
—attractive ! Gums look more “alive” too! 


Leading dentists recommend POLIDENT. 


30c, any drug store; money back if 


not delighted. 
Hudson Products, Inc., 220 W. 19th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Cleans and Purifies Without Brushing 
Do this daily: Add a little Polident powder to half a glass of 
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The Army of Despair 


Continued from page 11 


in the middle of a bridge. Not a good 
place to be with German bombers over- 
head. But there was no place to go. 
We stood on the bridge, kept from 
going either backward or forward by the 
press of cars and trucks and wagons and 
bicycles and people and by the black- 


| ness of the night. Far to the right we 
| could see occasional flashes and now and 
| then hear the sound of the guns. Faintly 
| now we heard the hum of a plane. It 


may have been the drone of fifty planes, 


| flying high. It’s hard to tell at night. 
| Then it stopped. It may have been a 


French plane or fifty French planes. 

Our army resumed its weary, tragic 
march. Now some turned off the road. 
We were in a beautiful part of France. 
It was raining too hard to sleep in the 
fields that bordered the road. I drove 
as long as I could but the intense black- 
ness of night strains your eyes as effec- 
tively as strong light does and when I 
had gone off the road twice I gave up. 

Occasionally a car crawled by or a 
silent bicyclist or a few on foot passed. 
From the thousands and thousands 
ahead and behind came an overwhelm- 
ing silence that somehow had the ef- 
fect of terrific, overpowering noise. 
This silent symphony of despair never 
stopped. It was impossible to sleep. We 
sat in our cars and our wagons and 
waited for the dawn. It took hours for 
it to come and when it arrived it was a 
murky dawn. Without food or drink, 
we set forth south, always south. 

We passed through small towns. 
Streams of cars half a mile long would 
be lined up at a gasoline pump that had 
run dry days before. Now we passed 
stranded cars every few minutes. Some- 
times people pushed their cars, hoping 
that there would be fuel in the next 
town. There was no fuel in the next 
town. There was no fuel and there was 
no food. We were the stragglers in this 
army. For more than a week it had been 
passing this road. 


Three Days of Terror 


At one town we passed a railroad sta- 
tion. A long freight train was just pull- 
ing in from Paris. The doors of the 
freight cars were open and humanity 
poured out, spilled, overflowed. These 
were the cars on which the famous sign, 
“Forty men, eight horses,” was scrawled 
during the past war. Forty men. There 
were at least one hundred men and 
women and children in each of these 
freight cars. At each station the doors 
were opened for five minutes. This train 
had been on the road nearly three days 
from Paris. Once the train had been 
machine-gunned. Not one, but every 
one I spoke to, told me the same story. 
It had been machine-gunned by eight 
German planes. French fighters had 
come and driven them off. Had anyone 
been hit? No one knew. 

The congestion increased the farther 
south we went. People looked even 
wearier. Thousands of them had walked 
from Paris. We were a hundred and 
fifty miles from there now. Finally I 
arrived at Tours. 

There was no rest for weary wander- 
ers in Tours. The bombers came, aim- 
ing for an airport on the outskirts of the 
city and for a bridge that led south. The 
huge square in front of the city hall was 
packed with tired refugees. They ran 
when the bombs crashed. When bombs 
fall close to you, your only thought is 
to get somewhere else. They ran but 
their heavy feet rebelled and when they 
fell they lay where they had fallen, 
shapeless bundles of apathy and de- 
spair. Three times within an hour the 

























































Germans came and the horrib] 
noise of tearing silk that the 
made as they screamed earthw) 
the shattering explosions a seco: 
drained whatever small vitalit 
was left in the pain-racked bi 
these miserable children of ill 

They had to move on. 
bled on south, bearing the cross 
despair with the same courage ¢ 
cism that another had borne 
nearly 2,000 years ago. Then w 
to leave. The government had 
the wireless had moved south 
deaux. Tours became another 
town. I took back roads to Bor 
avoid the packed humanity of t 
route. Near Bordeaux I joi 
main road and once more bee 
of this army. 


Too Much Faith in Ru 


Bordeaux was bulging at th 
Bordeaux was an overfilled sae 
tied too tightly around the mi 
was night and thousands were 
in front of restaurants. Whent 
told that there was no food 
continued to stand there. i 
chased one another along f 
packed streets. The cabinet 
signed; Reynaud was out; tf 
talk of capitulation. Added t 
and misery stamped, perhe 
nently, on the faces of these f 
there was now bewilderment. 1 
couldn’t be. This country their 
had built could not die. They 
fathers before them had tille¢ 
had nursed vineyards and ha 
green leaves grow into sturdy’ 
had seen the wonder of graj 
born and living and growing. 1 
had turned the grapes into p 
What crime had they commi 
they should now lie miserably 
and in city streets. Had they 
much faith in their rulers? 

I sat in a crowded restau 
alerte sounded. Lights were 
and service ended. A trembi 
cried: “Fifty Boche planes 
ing over Bordeaux. I heard if} 
it is true. Fifty planes will ki 
The voice came from the we 
ran the restaurant. No one m| 
one said anything. We were: 
bit embarrassed for the wom 
an officer laughed, “Stop tal 
sense, Madame. Go back to yo 
and find fifty eggs. We are 4a 
The woman stared ahead for 
brushed the hair back from he 
and turned into the kitchen. 
was soft, trying perhaps to 
forget the helpless. misery of 
lion homeless who were ont 
of Bordeaux. But no one 
The magic of the night wa 
People were too tired. Th 
journalists hurried to a dest 
had been sent for them. Tk 
get out quickly. We Ameri 
safe enough for the mon 
crawled into loft buildings 
It was easy to sleep even on] 
The flight from Paris had b 
one and a tiring one. 

In the morning the home 
started their pathetic trek to 
Many left cars on the streé 
was no gasoline. Many 
broken wagons and cars an 
bicycles. Where were they g 
didn’t know. Writing this, I 
street below filled with 
ragged army of refugees. Fe 
for weeks they had endured 
It is not a pleasant sight to 
twentieth-century Gethsem: 
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\s, said Penny, all very simple. 
dio always liked to link the 
iof two of their contract people 
mantic way. It not only helped 
| office but it kept their names 
{ they were working on the same 
| so much the better. Of course, 
*t really have to go out to- 
although the studio preferred it. 
ay there were pictures of them 
as their names in all the gossip 


5 nodded. “It all sounds very 
ing,” he said. “Especially as it 
it a time when I shall have—well 


Why Indians?” 
ems,’ he said bitterly, “that I 
authority on them.” 


IN two weeks Oliver had good 
on to understand why, despite 
ulous salaries, Hollywood com- 
ere an unhappy lot. In those 
ks he had read some thirty books 
to the red men, their ways and 
, not to mention seeing nine 
in which they had danced and 
with utter abandon. But, try as 
d, each effort to write the ap- 
le Indian music only succeeded 
ing like all other Indian music. 
jompany was already well into 



































jon and for the past ten days 
im on location. When they re- 
to the studio Penny almost 
Dliver in the commissary with- 
benizing her latest public ro- 
‘He had lost twelve pounds, his 
were hollow and his hair was 
g that might have _ been 
| up by a hurricane. 

Oliver!” she gasped. “Have 

drinking?” 
we not,” he said darkly, “al- 
admit toying with the idea.” 
ely eyes were even more beau- 
en startled, and a less fevered 
puld have knocked over the ta- 
$s anxiety to seat her. Mr. Brad- 
ever, was in no mood for either 
f soul or body. Miss Ames was 
something else that reminded 
destiny was in the hands of the 
vk trade. 
might as well sit down,” he said 

“You might like to hear 

e’ve been while you were on lo- 


e been?” 
dded. After she had ordered, he 
} a bitter summary. According 
Jest gossip columns they had 
erved at the Grove, the fights, 
tnd eating a hamburger in a 
) It was rumored that he had 
| house and she would be one of 
ishings in same. 
s also rumored, he told her 
, that he was about to leave 
© Only this morning Mr. Stein- 
ffivate secretary had called, say- 
Steinberg was anxious to know 
would have something on pa- 


shook her head. “Don’t you 
it, Oliver,” she said. “They’re 
anting people to get something 
. Tell him what the writers do. 
} you can’t turn it on like a fau- 
n they’ll leave you alone.” 

Was staring at her. Things 
ibe much worse than they were. 


jan audience with Mr. Steinberg 
ly. He had said what did Mr. 


Say It with Music 


Steinberg think he was, a faucet? and 
Mr. Steinberg had actually apologized. 

“That’s wonderful!” said Penny. “I’m 
so proud of you, Oliver!”’ 

Mr. Bradley blinked slightly. His ex- 
perience with young women had been 
limited to those whom he had secretly 
suspected of being concerned about 
their grades. To have a beautiful young 
lady announce she was proud of him 
was a new and titillating experience. 

As he afterwards reflected, it was 
probably only natural that he should 
ask her to go out that evening. The 
studio expected it of him. In an hour 
he had forgotten all about the studio 
and was calling her Penny. In two hours, 
they were parked on the sands near 
Malibu, watching the long breakers roll 
in. For the first time since his arrival 
on the celluloid coast Oliver no longer 
felt alone and friendless. 

“It was nice of you to come,” he said. 
“J—I hope you don’t find it boring.” 

Penny looked at him, the moonlight 
etching her little nose. He was, she 
thought solemnly, very nice. 

“T think it’s fun,” she said. “I like 
being with you, Oliver.” 

Her simple honesty completely shat- 
tered what was left of his reserve. The 
next thing he knew he was telling her 
things he hadn’t even admitted to him- 
self. That terribly tight feeling he had 
when he realized this was his last chance 
to establish himself. The bleak reality 
that no matter what efforts he made, 
Indian music was still something de- 
rived from tom-toms and not from 
young men who had been to Harvard. 
And if he didn’t come up with some- 
thing that even Sitting Bull would have 
applauded ... 

“You will,” she said, putting her 
hand over his. “I just know it, Oliver!” 

The way she said it was too much. 
There was nothing he could do but kiss 
her. When his first dismay wore off it 
was replaced by the warm and pleasant 
realization of something every artist 
should learn. He had never known there 
could be so many lovely variations on 
the same theme. 


Y THE time Across the Plains was 

entering the homestretch Oliver knew 
that only Penny’s simple faith had kept 
him going. He had been seeing her ev- 
ery night (something the Messrs. Sid 
Skolsky and Harrison Carroll had duly 
broadcast to all their readers) and each 
night he had more and more difficulty 
determining where his gratitude left off 
and his emotions began. 

The days fled across the calendar and 
he turned out reams of music, each note 
a little more hopeless than the last. If 
the picture hadn’t been behind schedule 
his period of grace would have already 
expired and he would have been shipped 
east by slow freight. Mr. Steinberg 
made that very clear. 

He called him personally when three 
weeks passed and no music was yet 
forthcoming. “A fine artist it makes!” 
he cried. “I’ve given you more time 
than mine own son and nothing hap- 
pens!” 

“I’m sorry,” Oliver said dully. “Maybe 
by the time they’re through shooting—” 

“You’re sorry?” screamed the pro- 
ducer. “J’m with ulcers! By the time 
the massacre scenes are over you gotta 
give with the music or else!” 

Oliver hung up, looking wanly at the 
books of Indian lore that were stacked 
in every corner. There was only one 
possible source of inspiration left. No 
matter how degrading it might be, there 
was no alternative. 

The massacre of the wagon train took 
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place, per script, during the four days 
that followed. Four hundred assorted 
Indians had been hired and each day, 
made hideous with the war paint ap- 
plied by the make-up department, they 
surged down on the beleaguered wag- 
ons. 

On Saturday, the last day of the pic- 
ture, the Indians were finally allowed 
to win a scene. After one final gallop- 
ing around the besieged principals the 
maddened warriors were to storm the 
wagon train and immediately start 
hacking up all and sundry. At the last 
moment, of course, the cavalry would 
appear over a convenient hill but until 
then the braves could make murder. 

It was during the final rehearsal that 
the melancholy party who served as 
the sound engineer, a Mr. Norman 
Zang, could stand it no longer. He 
walked over to the harassed director and 
said dolefully, “I’m going to have to 
change the microphones, Max. I’m still 
picking up something that ought not to 
be in there.” 

The director glared at him. “For four 
days you’ve been switching mikes,” he 
bellowed. “Will you make up your 
mind what’s wrong?” 

Mr. Zang ran nervous fingers through 
his hair. “I can’t help it,” he said 
wretchedly. “I keep getting a war 
whoop with a Harvard accent.” 

A brave standing near by gave a 
stricken “Ugh!” and hurriedly moved 
away. For seventy-three scenes, in- 
cluding retakes, Oliver had avoided de- 
tection and he had every intention of 
keeping that record intact. 

Desperate, he had bribed a make-up 
man and to the casual eye he made a 
quite satisfactory tomahawk artist. His 
body had been generously coated with 
liquid Indian make-up and he had been 
equipped with a black wig, complete 
with feather. Thus each day, wearing 
only a breechclout that made him very 
shank-conscious, he had gone forth in a 
final, despairing effort to wake the sleep- 
ing muse. 

Penny’s presence had only made 
things worse. He spent his days skulk- 
ing on the edge of the crowd, always 
keeping a good hundred yards between 
himself and the young lady whom he 
took out each evening. If she were ever 
to observe the depths to which he had 
sunk something big and fine would die 
within her. One look in the mirror had 
convinced him of that. 

The company was transported from 
the studio by bus each day and Oliver 
rode with the other Indians, waiting 
hopefully for some sudden insight that 
would set off the spark within him. He 
developed into a first-rate eavesdropper 
but so far it had been to no avail. The 
braves seemed chiefly concerned with 
a good thing at Latonia or the relative 
merits of the rumba vs. conga. 

Until today he had cherished the for- 
lorn hope that if inspiration were pro- 
vided he might still come through at 
the last minute by dint of burning the 
midnight oil. That feeble hope was 
perishing with each passing minute but 
he was grimly determined to stick it out 
to the last scalping. 


pas cameras were now set up for the 
final sequence. The Indians were or- 
dered to mount and Oliver was seeking 
a convenient dune in which to lurk when 
he saw the first assistant was eying him 
with ominous interest. Having no choice 
in the matter, Oliver painfully boarded 
a pinto pony. 

“Roll ’em!” cried the director. The 
Indians tensed to the charge, and off- 
scene three expert archers awaited the 
signal that would discharge their flam- 
ing arrows. The signal came, the arrows 
flew, the Indians whooped and were 
promptly answered with a burst of rifle 
fire. At that the braves came storming 
into the scene, doing their merry-go- 
round act about the wagons. Oliver was 
holding onto the horse desperately. This 


time he was careful not to give out with 
a battle cry. The last one had almost 
proved his undoing. 

The director was standing up now, 
waving them to close in, and Oliver was 
swept along in the melee as the braves 
stormed the wagons. He _ crashed 
through the circle and suddenly Penny 
was standing there right in front of him. 
The pony swerved just in time to avoid 
running her down and Oliver let out his 
breath in one long gulp. 

The scene was over then but he did 
not dismount until he had put some 
distance between himself and the ob- 
ject of his affections. Then, and then 
only, he slid painfully to the ground. 
He limped away, seeking a soft seat in 
the nearest bus. 

He was just about to enter it when 
the first assistant collared him. 

“Come on, Butch,” he said. “You get 
a break.” 

Oliver felt himself grow numb. 


*“UOgh?” he inquired. 


“Sure,” said the assistant. “We got 
to get a close-up of a guy about to scalp 
Miss Ames when the hero shoots him 
from behind.” 

Oliver managed to nod. 
make-up,” he bleated. 

He wrenched away and by the time 
the cameras were ready he was simply 
a small speck disappearing over one of 
the farthest dunes. 


“Gettum 


GUNDAY was a long, bleak day coated 
with the gloomy fact that on the mor- 
row Oliver would have to face Mr. Stein- 
berg and admit his utter failure. He 
could already picture the producer when 
he learned there was no music to score 
his latest epic. And, to make it even 
drearier, Oliver now knew that his per- 
sonal life would end with his career. 

He had discovered that while he was 
mournfully hitchhiking back from the 
location. Instead of the shame he should 
have felt in being on the public high- 
ways disguised as a war-whoop pur- 
veyor, he could think only of Penny and 
what his failure would mean to her faith 
in him. If he had only come through he 
could have spoken of the things that 
must now remain forever sealed behind 
his lips. A man with no career, no hopes, 
no future, cannot speak of such things 
as love and marriage. 

Tonight, his last night with her, he 
must fight off his seething emotions and, 
ignoring her warmth and beauty, be a 
model of stony suffering. Then, at the 
last moment, he was deprived of even 
martyrdom. George Bates called and 
blithely informed him that he had fixed 
it with Penny for them to attend one of 
the Countess de Marco’s famous Sun- 
day night soirees. ‘The countess’ mar- 
ble residence was only slightly larger 
than a good hotel and all the big names 
went there. An invitation was the social 
equivalent to winning an Academy 
Award. 

Glumly Oliver attired himself in 
black tie and grew even more morose 
when, calling for Penny, he found her 
wearing the lovely white evening gown 
that had always stirred him so. He 
could feel that she was watching him 
with childish eagerness, awaiting the 
word or gesture that he had met with 
an inspiration. Somehow he avoided 
the issue and she was looking hurt and 
a little bewildered when they entered 
the countess’ drawing room. 

The butler announced them over the 
loud-speaker while Mr. Bradley looked 
morbidly upon the dazzling assemblage. 
It was even worse than he had imagined 
it would be. In one corner there was an 
orchestra and the floor was crowded with 
famous, pretty people. Other guests 
were at a modernistic bar that ran the 
length of the room. It was strictly a 
production and Oliver found it most 
offensive. 

He turned to Penny and was about 
to say so when he found himself sur- 
rounded by wolves. That white evening 
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IS POPULAR DRI 
THIS SUMMER 


Vee REACH for it because it loo 
cool and pretty. You sip it 
ing delight. So wonderfully goc 
new wine cooler that smart hostes 
where are serving it this sum 
popular because it’s on the mode 
Mixed in a minute. Why don’t ye 
pitcherful next time guests drop 


Y% bottle light wine 
(red or white) 


Plus fruits, 
sugar to taste, 
plenty of ice 


OTHER “COOLER” RECIPES FREE 


at the store where you buy the 
wines of California. California 4 
wines are grown to strict|f 
standards oF quality. True toll 
type. Well developed. Inex, 
sive. Wine Advisory Board, 85 \ 
Second Street, San Francisco 


WAKE UP Y 
LIVER BILEs 


WITHOUT CALO 


—And You'll 

Jump Out of Bed 

in the Morning 
Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour 
out two pints of liquid 
bile onto the food you 
swallow every day. If this bile is not 
your food may not digest. You get «i 
feel sour, sunk and the world look: 4 

It takes those good, old Carter's 
Pills to get these two pints of bile fl 
to make you feel “up and up.” 
ing bile flow freely. Ask for Ca: 
Pills by, name, 10¢ and 25¢, Stubborn} 
thing else. . 


DURHAM BLADES 
have whaul-it-lahes 


If your beard fights to the last wl 
ker, try the safety razor that’s t 
for tough beards... Durham Dup 
Its hollow-ground blade and diag¢ 
shaving stroke give you WHAT- 
TAKES! With this razor you ci) 
help shaving diagonally ... tl 
most comfortable way. While : 
Durham is different, it’s 
no trick to use it. A 

few shaves and -== 
you get the knack 


easily. Durham BI 


made (15/1 
SHAVE KIT $1.00 rieeten $ * 
Compact soft roll case Hollow - grou) 
with Durham Razar, pkg. stropped. Ha 
5 blades, stropping de- idly inspect. 
vice .. . Money back per blade (i 
guarantee . . . At deal- less per shay 
ers or order direct. in every bla 
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4, and the knowledge she was about 
ichieve stardom had brought the 
in full cry. One of them swept 
shy out on the floor and Oliver re- 
4 to a wallflower’s chair. 
was still ensconced there an hour 
Despite her best efforts Penny 
in’t escape and Oliver had to be 
nt with just watching her popu- 
y. He was sitting there in a very 
soul state when he gradually be- 
4 aware that he was being peered 
Je looked up and saw that George 
5 was talking earnestly to a large 
fan whose dress glittered with se- 
In fact, everything about the 


"ff when he saw Mr. Steinberg and 
ife entering the room. Oliver had 
ssire to be exposed to public hys- 
) He took one look at Mr. Steinberg 
jled. He fled right into the arms of 
@e Bates. 
liver,” Bates said briskly, “I want 
Jo meet your hostess.”’ 
Iver nodded, still glancing appre- 
ively over his shoulder. The intro- 
on was no sooner acknowledged 
e countess had him by the arm 
as leading him toward the orches- 
He must, she said, play a little 
hing for them. Her guests would 
#, never forgive her if they learned 
(Oliver Bradley had actually been 
| and they hadn’t had the chance 
ar some of his immortal composi- 
| He simply couldn’t refuse. 
ver found she was quite right. He 
t have the chance to refuse. He was 
ng wildly about for Penny when 
rountess halted the music and 
ed her hands for attention. 
= quiet, dears!” she cooed. “Mr. 
ey has consented to play for us!” 
ave him an arch glance. ‘“Haven’t 
Oliver?” 
| looked at her and then at that 
z of the offensively successful. His 
Career was about to take wings 
Ow, as a suitable finale, he was 
byed as a supper entertainer. He 
| see Penny trying to work her way 
d him but rescue was out of the 
fon now. All he could do was face 
husic and make them like it. A 
and dark rebellion welled within 
At least he could make his first and 
ppearance as a guest artist a mem- 
e one. A veritable swan song with 
er. 
ry well,” he said bitterly, “but re- 
ber this was your idea, countess.” 
istalked over to the vacated piano. 
s slightly out of tune but he was 
mood for trifles. There was only 
piece in his repertoire that fitted 
@that hopeless rage within him 
@he was grimly determined to 
t, let the eardrums shatter where 
ay. ; 
/sat down at the piano and with- 
ny preliminary warning plunged 
he New England Hurricane Suite, 
nost violent passage in his late 
. None of the guests had ever 
of his art child, let alone the 
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music therein, and so they were com- 
pletely unprepared for what followed. 

The approaching, swelling storm 
stealthily working its way up the At- 
lantic seaboard was ominous enough. 


By the time it had passed over Long |, 


Island and was a howling, roaring gale 
the sturdiest guests had blanched. Even 
Oliver was beginning to feel the savage 
ruthlessness of his own composition. He 
was playing with more and more savage 
abandon and once, noting the startled, 
staring face of Mr. Steinberg, he added 
some impromptu thunder with his bass 
hand, and the producer winced and 
shivered. 

The blow was in full force now, tear- 
ing buildings from their foundations 
and sweeping orphans downstream. 
Once Oliver glanced up and saw that 
the horror-stricken countess looked as 
if she feared the chandelier was about 
to fall on her distinguished guests. 

The hurricane had desolated the coast 
region and was sweeping out to sea and 
Oliver was busy with the crashing waves 
when he felt the piano begin to vibrate. 
Some of the guests felt it, too, and 
looked uneasily at one another. They 
had never known that art. could be so 
untamed, so utterly savage. For that 
matter, neither had Oliver. 

His bass hand was pounding, pound- 
ing, pounding with the waves and the 
gale while his upstairs hand provided 
the lightning. The Coast Guard was 
about to put out from shore when a 
Ming vase, long tottering in a far cor- 
ner, went crashing to the floor. 

“Quake!” cried one of the guests. 
“Earthquake!” 

The countess screamed, a high, shrill 
cry that was immediately lost in all the 
others that went up. There was the 
screaming and hysteria and then the 
sudden, mad stampede for the doors 
as Oliver, with a final vicious flourish, 
sank a large steamer with everybody 
aboard. 

After a moment the last shivering vi- 
bration died away and Oliver looked up. 
Only Mr. Steinberg and Penny re- 
mained in the room. 

Her eyes were misty. “Oh, Oliver,” 
she said shakily, “I’m so proud of you! 
It’s the best chase-music I ever heard!” 


E STARED at her. “Chase-music?” 
he said numbly. 

Mr. Steinberg was beating his head 
with his hands. “You artists!” he 
wailed. “It ain’t enough you got to 
worry me till the last minute. You get 
the most colossal score I ever heard for 
Indians and shooting, so you gotta pre- 
view it before mine own competitors! 
By morning every studio in town offers 
with contracts!” 

“Contracts?” Oliver said weakly. A 
great light was slowly creeping across 
the horizon. “It’s—it’s up to your ex- 
pectations, Mr. Steinberg?” 

“Up to them?” the producer cried. 
“Better finale music there ain’t! To- 
morrow the music department sprinkles 
in some tom-toms and we record! Only 
one promise it has to give! You talk 
with me before you sign anything!” 

Oliver was looking at Penny. There 
was that dewy look in her eyes that told 
him more than words. Now, there need 
be no parting. Instead... 

He glanced at Mr. Steinberg, filled 
with that quiet confidence only the suc- 
cessful artist knows. It was wonder- 
ful. After all, the score was from his 
own opera and if it must be shown with 
Indians, at least the public would finally 
hear his work. “I imagine a contract 
can be arranged,” he said. “I shall dis- 
cuss it with you later.” He took Penny’s 
hand. “If you’ll pardon us now—” 

“Oh, Oliver!” she said. 

They passed George Bates going out. 
He took one look at their faces and 
dashed for the phone. An elopement 
always made the first page. 
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Why Sealright <= Containers mean 


Protec tion!| 


Better Protected Ice Cream 


$100,000 Is a Lot of Money—but that’s what Sealright spent to replace a mile 
of ordinary water pipe with rust-proof, corrosion-proof copper pipe. Why? To 
help make certain that the paper used in making Sealright Containers is cleaner 
paper, which gives ice cream better protection. Manufactured under rigid sanitary 
control, as illustrated below, Sealright Containers for ice cream, cottage cheese 
and other foods are easily identified by the Sealright Emblem on the cover. 









To Insure the Purity of the water used in 
making paper for Sealright Containers, Seal- 
right operates a thoroughly modern and 
complete water purifying system. 





Laboratory Tests double-check every step 
in Sealright’s manufacturing operations— 
make certain that ‘‘Sealright Containers to 
mean better protected ice cream.” 
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#SEALRIGHT# 
SANITARY SERVICE 






Ingenious Machines contribute to the true 
cleanliness of Sealright products. Here is one 
which automatically applies lids to con- 
tainers and delivers them ready for packing. 
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Eat More Ice Cream! Patronize dealers and 
manufacturers who give you Sealright Sani- 
tary Service. They’re easy to identify—by 
the Sealright Emblem on the container cover. 








Entire contents of this advertisement copyright, 1940, by Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, N. Y., 


Kansas City, Kan., Los Angeles, Calif., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada. 
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Only yourself to blame 


IF WINDSHIELD 


BUG-SPOTS GET YOU 





WARNING: You can’t trust your eyes when your windshield is spattered with squashed 
bugs. This summer make sure bug-spots don’t lead you into danger. Make it a rule to 
clean your windshield regularly with Bon Ami Cake. You'll find this cake cleanser 
removes stubborn bug-spots almost as quickly and easily as it does road dust and dirt. 





SEE FOR YOURSELF how quick and easy Bon 
Ami Cake makes windshield cleaning. Just 
rub a thin even coating of Bon Ami on your 
windshield. Wipe it off while still slightly 
damp. Result: a crystal-clear polish that 
tends to “shed” dirt and stay clean longer. 


NO DANGEROUS “OILY FILM.” If you do much 
night driving you'll appreciate the fact that 
Bon Ami Cake leaves no dust-catching, 
vision-distorting film on glass. That’s why 
many motorists feel safer driving behind a 


windshield cleaned with Bon Ami Cake. 


BON AMI CAKE 


cleans glass better “& 
leaves no “oily film” esd 


for Leadership’’ and ‘*Evidence’’ 


‘0. 
books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 740-L, Chicago 
A Correspondence Institution 
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STUDY AT HOME 


Win greater respect and success. 
Learn more, earn more. We guide 
you step by step—furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume 
Law Library. Degree of LL. B. con- 
ferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
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25 It’s Always Better To 
Be Safe Than Sorry! 
Years! 
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Discovery for 
Worming Dogs | 


No Danger of 
TOXIC Bes 
POISONING! |*<% * “Wp Sep. 


Never Before Possible In A Worm Medicine 
Thanks to this discovery, you need have NO 
worry when you worm your Puppy or Dog with 
the NEW Glover’s Imperial Capsules. The dan- 
ger of toxic poisoning and violent after-effects 
is at last removed. They not only expel Round 
Worms (Ascarids) and Hook Worms, but also 
Whip Worms — ALL 3! Think 
of the ECONOMY, only 25¢! 
FREE DOG BOOK~—In full color. 
Gives you valuable advice on Care, 
Training, Feeding, etc. Write to 


OR MORE than twenty-five years, 

Russell Shirk of Indiana has been 
a successful subscription representa- 
tive. His magazine earnings enable 
him to support his eee drive his 
own car and enjoy a yearly vacation. 
If you want to increase your income 
in the same way, try our plan for taking 
care of subscriptions for COLLIER’S 
and the other popular Crowell-Collier 
Publications. For free supplies, write 
now. 





Independent Agency Division, Desk C-27 

The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 

250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

PLEASE send me full details of the profit- 
able plan that Mr. Shirk is using. 
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Here Kitty, Kitty 


Continued from page 23 


must remember that he is in the cage 
by the kind permission of the animal. 
Frighten him and his brain ceases to 
become your tool; make him hate you 
and one day he will be at your throat. 

His system is founded upon (1) pa- 
tience, (2) courage and (3) kindness. 
Court explores the minds of his pupils 
and tries to discover what they like to 
do. A bear may be a natural comedian 
and a lion with a magnificent black 
mane may be as full of ham as a human 
actor who loves to pose. Doutchka was 
an actress to the core; even her slow, 
undulating walk was calculated to steal 
attention from all the other animals in 
the big cage. 


When Cats Forget Their Lines 


Trainers all use some article or in- 
strument upon which the beast is taught 
to concentrate his attention. The Court 
college uses a. light stick and a short 
whip. When it cracks, the animal learns 
to focus his attention at the point where 
the sharp report originates. Thus, if one 
of the big cats is to leave his pedestal 
at the outer rim of the arena and come 
to center for a pyramid, the trainer 
points at the animal with the stick (a 
signal that it is his turn) and then sends 
the lash hurtling toward the place where 
the animal is to go. 

Once, watching a rehearsal, we saw a 
black jaguar “forget his lines” and draw 
a complete mental blank when the time 
came for him to mount a lofty pedestal 
and leap over the trainer’s head to an- 
other high perch. Instead of beating the 
animal into some sort of blind submis- 
sion, the trainer coaxed him with a little 
pole and with the kind of soft talk that 
wild beasts come to understand means 
kindliness. Even when this proved un- 
availing, the animal was simply left 
alone to collect his wits while the rou- 
tine went along without him, 

Alfred Court recently turned a puma’s 
murderous attack into a neat trick and 
made a performer out of a leopard that 
was so lazy everybody said he was use- 
less. The puma leaped at Court repeat- 
edly; as soon as the delivery door 
opened and let her into the big cage, she 
attacked. Court broke her of this cute 





little habit and taught her to leap ad 
tance of thirteen feet from one high pe 
estal to another. 

The lazy leopard would do nothi’ 
but lie down. It had to be roped ¢ 
dragged through the delivery runs ar 
once inside the performing arena, 
rolled over on its back for the durati 
of the act. Court studied this cat; it h 
cost him a lot of money and it was 
splendid specimen. He hated to sell’ 
to a zoo, which is what he had done 
countless animals that proved bad r 
terial for his acts. One day he start 
playing with the leopard, using a pe 
as soon as the big cat lay down on? 
arena floor. He rolled her over. He} 
been doing it since, as a part of the< 

“The very first time an animal atta’ 
me or starts a fight with another anir 
I hit and hit very hard. That is to 
tablish discipline at the very first day 
school. After that, I do not use strié 
methods except in an emergency.” 

The mixed groups afford the most 
citement, but a good free-for-all am 
different kinds of animals in the sa 
cage can cost a trainer the death orf 
manent injury of animals that come 
second-best in the scuffle. Leopards’ 
the most savage of all and could w 
lions and tigers if they (leopards) w 
bigger. They are twice as nervous: 
almost twice as quick as lions and re 
and the black ones are more diabol 
than the spotted variety. 

Attempting to separate a couple 
male lions in a battle over a lioness 
years ago, Court slipped and fell to 
ground and immediately was attac 
by one of the lions, which tried fe 
off his thigh. A Great Dane dog, m 
ber of this mixed group of wild and 
mestic animals, saved Court’s life 
attacking the big cat and diverting 
attention from the man. But Db 
poisoning set in and Court had to 
his exciting profession. He sold 
animals and retired to a hotel he’ 
built in Nice. There, for two years 
fought back to health. “My ne) 


were so destroyed that I would ]| 
committed suicide but for the fact ]) 
a religious man,” he recalls. “Fin! 
with my health returning, I bega’ 
think about the circus and de¢ 





“I told Granny I wanted a violin, but I got the drums anyway” 


JOHN M, Py. 
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na| needed to keep from grow- 
| ys to live dangerously again. 
en I got the idea for the big 
while it took me two years 
e act, my health and general 
were restored.” 
fifty-eight and in his twenty- 
; in the big cage has trained 
dred lions and fifty tigers, 
s,jears and other animals. He 
quin Danes in one of the 
beause they are big and attrac- 
t a rule a Dane is no match 
Wvild animals. The dog that 
st’s life, Banco by name, was 
yon and would take on any- 
| fight. He once nearly killed 
Urt’s trainers. 
§0nnel of the Alfred Court 
Ws a junior league of nations. 
irench, Fritz Schultz is Ger- 
Wy Kovar is a Czech and his 
English as Piccadilly Circus. 
ltorey, Court’s nephew and 
| French and English. Damoo 
(Hindu and finds himself on 
lan circus scene because sev- 
jago Court went to India in 
black leopards and the ones 
belonged to Dhotre, who in- 
going with them. 
roupe, who have relatives on 
ring lines at home, don’t talk 
t war except to regret it ex- 
| As circus people, they are 
g their lives twice every day 
aspect the skill and daring of 
pers regardless of race or na- 





























































st killer that Court ever had 
jol was Bengali, a huge tiger. 
led two men when Court de- 
andle him in his own mixed 
dns and tigers and bears. For 
ile Court worked the act, there 
uble from Bengali. Then, in 
e requirements of managing 
Pet him so heavily that 
|to turn the act over to some- 
latiently he rehearsed the new 
} acquainted him with the in- 
jcentricities of each actor. But 
to bits. He died in Court’s 
Bengali was sold to a Zoo. 

ainers like jungle-bred ani- 
jeference to circus-bred cats. 
s there danger of inbreeding 
uent loss of intelligence after 
generation of domestic-bred 
Db brought up around a show 
joiled like a cute child and in 


| Spells trouble for the teacher 
Ps to school. 


ies Reflect on Ability 


‘as been injured dozens of 
he doesn’t like to talk about 


bility or his good sense. Of 
/an animal escapes and the 
urt while protecting an out- 
+ is something else again. A 
e slashed Court during a re- 
‘the circular auditorium of a 
cus and the lioness did it be- 
pulled her tail. He had a 
on for it, however; the lioness 
1; to escape over the top of the 
(a. 

Est spectacular wild-animal es- 
ode in the Court records oc- 
) northern France and came 
Jugh negligence of a cage boy 
his post—and an open cage 
she end of a long line of exhibi- 
He was supposed to be clean- 
Ages while the animals were 
) circus tent, doing their stuff 
ming arena. 

is and two tigers came running 
‘ugh the chutes after the act 


was over and they ran right on through 
their exhibition dens to freedom. For 
the next twenty hours, Alfred Court was 
the busiest man in town—and the least 
envied. 

The authorities agreed to let the cir- 
cus man catch his own wild animals, 
but they made him sign a paper taking 
full responsibility. As a special conces- 
sion to this big-game hunt, the town 
officials agreed to leave the street lamps 
lit all night. 

Two lions were found in a café and, 
after a brief scuffle, were taken with in- 
juries to their keepers only. A tiger got 
into a butcher shop and had a wonderful 
time. He was captured by boarding up 
the glass front, most of which his en- 
trance had shattered. 

A lioness went up a flight of steps to 
a hat shop and frightened the wits out 
of the woman proprietor who lived in an 
apartment behind the showroom. Shut- 
ting the animal securely in this room, 
Court ceased to worry about it; his men 
could pick it up later; eight animals still 
were on the loose. He also managed to 
get the milliner downstairs and into a 
café where a shot of brandy calmed her 
momentarily. But all during the night, 
when Court and his men would have oc- 
casion to go past this café as they con- 
tinued their animal hunt, the woman 
would cry out that it was high time they 
picked up the lion upstairs in her shop. 
“Have a drink on me!” was Court’s an- 
swer every time until she had imbibed 
so much synthetic courage she volun- 
teered to assist in the capture. 


Fanfare Makes Peace 


Six lions got themselves into a blind 
alley and were taken with comparative 
ease, but one got into a schoolhouse 
and was not found until morning. 

The last lion was the hardest to cap- 
ture. This lioness, answering to the 
name of Fanfare, had jumped through 
the plate-glass window of a hardware 
store and concealed herself (all except 
her tail) between a pair of oil drums. 
Animal attendants got hold of the tail, 
but Fanfare wheeled and attacked them, 
injuring one man badly and then es- 
caped from the store, heading for a canal 
at the edge of town. There, Court had a 
round with her, fearing all the while that 
she might pull him into the water. “I 
am not a good swimmer,” the explains, 
preferring death at the hands of a rag- 
ing jungle beast to drowning. 

Now Fanfare had been the tamest ani- 
mal in the whole group, but the confu- 
sion attendant to her sudden freedom 
made her a jungle beast again. She ran 
out into open country at last and hid in 
a forest. Seeing her crouched beneath 
some bushes, Court sent all the other 
men away and began talking to her. 
For half an hour the man did not move. 
Only his soft voice and the heavy 
breathing of the great cat broke the 
stillness. At last he gave the command 
that all his patient coaxing had pre- 
pared for: “Fanfare, come here.” 

The beast quivered, hesitated and then 
slowly slunk to the side of her master. 
He slipped a rope around her neck and 
led her like a docile dog to a shifting 
den that was waiting for her at the edge 
of the forest. This was achievement—a 
dozen wild animals back in their cages. 
And the little Frenchman even now 
doesn’t think there was anything un- 
usual about the fact that he worked the 
animal act again that night. 

Wild-animal training has been dan- 
gerous, but also it has been very profit- 
able to Alfred Court, who is a good 
businessman from a long line of mer- 
chants and manufacturers. His attitude 
may be summed up in a remark made 
when he had trained a particularly fine 
group of wild animals and had sold the 
act for exactly one million francs. “This 
is a good business,” he said, “if I live!” 
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a Motor ‘‘Tune-up” 
in One Package 








Whether for week-end trips—or cross-country vacation tours, enjoy 
every mile of driving—with a snappy, ‘‘tuned-up”’ motor... . Get rid 
of gums and carbon that cause bucking, ‘‘motor ping’’, poor acceleration, 
loss of power. 


A quick standardized ‘‘tune-up”’ is now available—one factory-sealed 
container— with KARBOUT for Instant Motor Cleanout—and RISLONE | 
in separate compartment to add to your regular crankcase oil. 


After the quick KARBOUT Cleanout which includes carburetor, fuel 
line and spark plug points—RISLONE prevents further gum formations, | 
keeps valve action free, keeps compression and power up—gives you a | 
smoother, quieter running engine, and more miles per gallon. | 
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“Tune-up” Today —No Time is Required 


KARBOUT and RISLONE in the combination containers, 
and in separate cans are carried by dealers, garages, stations 
everywhere. Over five million cans have been used in the last 
three years alone. ‘‘Tune-up”’ today—this easy, quick way, 
and enjoy this summer’s driving. THE SHALER COMPANY, 
Waupun, Wis. In Canada: The Canadian Shaler Products 
Company, Ltd., Toronto. 

































KARBOUT and RISLONE 


The only products of their kind approved by car and engine builders 


DEALERS: Get the new life- 
size Display Cutout in natural 
colors—Write us or your Jobber. 
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COLLIER’S 


BB ice en Th Aaete Niece! 


UR first duty is to recognize our faults. 

In their governments, the public opinion 

of democracies long lacked clear-sighted- 
ness and courage. The idea of patriotism, of 
military valor, was neglected. We must admit 
it once and for all and close this chapter of the 
history of the world with the indomitable 
energy of those whose eyes were opened.” 

The above remarks were made by a man who 
should have known what he was talking about. 
The man was Premier Paul Reynaud of France. 
He made the remarks in one of the series of 
speeches he broadcast to the French people in 
the darkening days of the mighty Battle of 
France, when the German legions were smash- 
ing daily nearer to Paris. 

In that paragraph, we think, Premier Rey- 
naud outlined about as tersely and completely 
as might be the main job that challenges a 
democratic people anxious to preserve its 
democracy through this era of dictatorships. 
Those fifty-eight words of Reynaud’s seem to 
us to be worth, to Americans, as much as prac- 
tically all the millions of words of free advice 
that our own commentators and orators have 
handed us since the President first called for a 
huge and speedy national-defense effort. 

Our biggest job, as Reynaud told the French 
theirs was, is to recognize that we have demo- 
cratic faults and weaknesses that totalitarian- 
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The Big Job for Americans 
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ism can pierce if it can find them. Democracy 
is inclined, as Reynaud said, to be lackadaisical, 
softhearted, softheaded, factional, ultrapaci- 
fist. 

Democracy can, however, snap out of those 
things in a hurry, given just a little time and a 
strong enough, loud enough warning. 

Mr. Hitler has surely furnished us with that 
warning—and has shown us how to safeguard 
our right to live under the kind of government 
we like best. 

Our big job is to build up a good-sized stand- 
ing Army, expand the Navy to far and away 
first rank in the world, stud our coasts with big 
guns planted where they will do the most good 
in any conceivable emergency, ring and stipple 
our strategic cities with antiaircraft guns, build 
up a powerful air force, root the dead timber 
and the gone-to-seed ideas out of all our fight- 
ing services, keep this whole fighting machine 
shined up and abreast of science and invention 
and pay all or most of the bills as we go along. 

So much for the physical part of the job. The 
mental and spiritual part looks far easier to us 
than the physical. 

We can see no sense in the screams of vari- 
ous cranks, pet-cause pushers and godsakers 
that we’ve got to follow them or perish. 

For examples: Assorted sourpusses are tell- 
ing us that we're too lighthearted a people, and 


Lie Awake and Like It 


E IMAGINE in this kinetic country a 

large percentage of people have one or 

more bouts of insomnia—sleeplessness 
—per week, though we don’t know of any sta- 
tistics on the subject. Ordinary insomnia, we 
mean; the kind you don’t have to see your doc- 
tor about. 

Well, one of the better tricks in life is to make 
your misfortunes and mistakes work for you 
whenever you can; and you certainly can make 
simple insomnia work for you. 

The essence of the secret is not to fight 
insomnia. Relax, from tip to toe, inch by inch, 
in the most comfortable position you can 
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assume. Then DON’T lie there wishing sleep 
would arrive and despairing because it doesn’t. 
Forget about sleep. Think about anything else 
under the moon but sleep. 

To make insomnia work for you, the thing 
to do is to think about whatever most pleases 
and entertains your own mind. 

If you’re fond of music, you most likely have 
a good memory for music. Well, then, let 
imaginary orchestras, brass bands or boogie- 
woogie killer-dillers play your favorite pieces 
for you in your brain. One old lady of our 
acquaintance used to while away sleepless 
hours very enjoyably by repeating poems she 
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have got to forget our jesting optir 
concentrate on life’s glummer (and 
side. Assorted moralists allow as he 
have a great Spiritual Awakening 
that may mean in a country full to ovi 
with churches and churchgoers. P: 
patriots are yawping that we’ve all g 
to saluting the flag at the drop of a 
hat anywhere—and the Supreme € 
less, fell for one aspect of this guff in tf 
Jehovah’s Witnesses decision. People 
liquor, tobacco, dancing, the movie 
golf, etc., etc., keep yelling at us that 
give up what each yeller hates mos 
paying tribute to some foreign dicta 
you can say “Hokum.” | 
Reynaud, in the passage quoted abi 
lined the only mental and spiritual 
tion we really need to make as a ped} 
we need to do is to come around, quick 
hard-boiled realization that the wé 
moved into another gangster, pirate 
onic era, and that any nation desiri 
its independence must act accordingly, 
Get that fact nailed into the natio 
and get up those defense forces as f 
can, and we'll have done our whole dé 
as thoroughly as it'can be done. T 
surplusage—hooey—pap for persor 
minds have never grown up. 


knew by heart, she knowing plenty 
Another, who had a vivid visual memo 
her occasional sleepless interludes ¢ 
mind a lot of her favorite pictures, 
their colors and details and lines all ov 
each time. 

The point is that in an attack of 
insomnia your mind is asking for ac 
entertainment while your body wants 
you'll humor your mind by letting it £ 
likes best, you’ll not only refresh it for} 
day’s work, but you’ll also get just i) 
much physical rest as you can get from] 
sleep. 
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LAST you can get ready, right at home, to prepare for a real job in the 
Aeronautical Industry—or to learn the principles of flying—through these 


complete, brand new LECTURES IN AERONAUTICS! Just finished, they 
include the very latest developments in every department. Written espe- 
cially for The NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL COUNCIL, by outstanding 
leaders in Civil, Military and Naval Aviation, assisted by dozens of top- 
rating Government Specialists! Now you can give yourself a thorough foun- 
dation knowledge in every branch of up-to-date Aeronautics, and be ready 
for progress as a flyer, airplane mechanic or expert factory worker. 


ONLY 25c A WEEK...and You Can Stop Any Time! 


Prepares for Written C.A.B.* Examinations for Pilot’s License! 


HEX at last, is the really simple, 
comprehensive, low-priced Home 
Study Instruction in Aeronautics for the 
air-minded men and women of America. 


If you are eager to fly, or to get a job 
in an airport or factory—but can’t at- 
tend a technical school—you are one of 
those for whom the National Aeronau 
tics Council has made this complete 
low-cost home instruction possible. Be 
among the first to benefit from this 
great achievement! 


How Could It Be Done at Such 
Trifling Cost? 


It was possible only because The National 
Aeronautics Council was able to secure the co- 
operation of the most famous and most highly 
qualified Civil, Military and Naval leaders. 
With their aid, instruction has been prepared 
which is outstanding in completeness and un- 
questioned in authority. 

The Council’s aim is to make easily avail- 
able the practical basic knowledge for work in 
all branches of the rapidly expanding aviation 
industry! Whatever branch of Aeronautics you 
prefer, this clearly written, easily- understood 
home-study instruction will give you a valu- 
able head start—will help you to qualify more 
quickly for the job you want. 


Weekly Lectures Instruct You 
in All Branches of Aviation 


The lectures come to you each week, for 54 
weeks, in AERONAUTICS. From the very 
first instructions, you will be guided forward 
steadily and surely, week by week, until you 
have a firm grasp of every subject which re- 
lates to designing, servicing, and flying all the 
chief types of aircraft. Famous authorities like 


* Civil Aeronautics Board 


Col. Roger Q. Williams, Major Augustus Post, 
Dr. Jean Piccard, E. A. Link, inventor of the 
famous Link trainer, and over 60 others have 
been among the contributors to this remark- 
able home-study instruction—yours for only 
25c a week! 


Over 1,500 Photos, Charts and Diagrams 
All Instructions Easy to Understand 


All through the N.A.C. Lectures, clear pic- 
tures assist you in comprehending the lectures 
quickly and completely. Wherever a photo- 
graph or drawing will help, it is furnished. 
Sometimes, as in the illustrations showing the 
vitally important folding and manipulation of 
a parachute, you find a whole movie-like series 
so that you cannot fail to understand every 
step. The specially prepared illustrations aver- 
age 2 to a pagel 


Air Photos and Maps of 24 Principal 
Airports—Without Extra Expense! 


These Airport Photographs are accompanied 
by carefully drawn maps which indicate every 
feature of each landing field, including—area, 
altitude, surface conditions, lighting, beacons 
and indicators, signals, obstructions to avoid 
on all sides, etc., etc. Aeronautics will contain 
an Airport Photo and Map every other week. 


ENROLL NOW! 


Only 25 Cents Starts You! 


Mail the coupon below with only 25c for Issue 
No. 1 of AERONAUTICS, which will come to 
you weekly. You do not obligate yourself to 
accept all 54 weekly issues of this instruction. 
If you are not completely satisfied, you can 
stop when’ you please. (Handsome leatherette 
filing case available at trifling cost.) National 
Aeronautics Council, Inc., 37 West 47th St., 

New York, N. Y. 


Copyright, 
1940, by The 
National 
Aeronautics 


Council, Inc. 
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216 LECTURES ON AERONAUTICS! 


Below Is Just a Part of the Complete List 


Theory and Practice 
of Flying 

Civil Air Training Plan 
in National Defense 
(Requirements for en- 
rollment—procedure of 
applicant—training 
plans.) 

Military Training for 
qualified Civil Air 
Training Pilots 
(Qualifications—Extent 
of training—Pilot Status 
at Completion of 
Course.) 

The Student Permit 

The Private License 

The Commercial License 

The Transport License 

Instrument Rating 

Instructor Rating 

Theory of Flight 

Ground Training 

Field Regulations for 
Flight—Inspection of 
Plane Before Flight 

Safety Measures in Air 

Control of Private Aircraft 

Primary Flight Instruction 

Primary Flight Training 

Advanced Flight Training 

Army Flying Training 

Naval Flight Training 

Lift Increasing Devices 

Light Plane Operation 

Float Plane Operation 

Big Flying Boats 

Gliding and Soaring 

Lighter Than Air 

Principles of Rotating 
Wing Aircraft 

Civil Uses of Autogiro 

Military Uses of Autogiro 

The Flight Surgeon 

Pilot and His Parachute 

Aerobatics 

Formation Flying 

Civil Airway Regulations 

Civil Airport Regulations 

Flight Records 

Glossary of Aviation Terms 


Meteorology, Naviga- 
tion and Instruments 
Principles of Meteorology 
Practical Meteorology 
Elementary Principles of 
Navigation 
Maps and Charts 
Navigation Instruments 
Overland Navigation 
Oversea Navigation 
Navigation Regulations 
Flying by Automatic 
Controls 


3,328 Pages! A marvelous ' 
brush up on earlier training and get the "'last word" 





Blind Flying 
The Link Trainer 
Radio Navigation 
Contact Flying 
Radio Communications 
—Private 
—Airline 
—Military 
Flight Instruments 
De-Ieing 
Electrical Installations 
Engine Instruments 
Airport Aids to Flight 
Electrical Interference 
in Flying 
Notes on Sextants 
Naval Air Organization 
Shipboard Catapults 
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Aerial Photography 
Hydraulic Controls 
Aeronautical Inventions 
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Airplanes, Engines and 
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Transport Planes 
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Private Aircraft 
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Engine Starters and 
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Engine Top Overhaul 
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The Diesel Engine 
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Cooled Engine 
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Fuel and Oil Systems 

Retractable Landing Gear 

Fixed Pitch Propellers 
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Propellers 

Routine Test Flights 

Performance Test Flights 

Flying Boat Operation 

Care of Hulls and Floats 

Flotation Gear 

Multi-Engine Aircraft 

Military Procurement 
and Production 

Lightning and Aircraft 

Acceptance Tests of Air- 
planes—Civil 








Acceptance Tests of Air- 
planes—Military 

Carburation Adjustment 
for Aerobatics 

Anti-Corrosive Measures 

The Aircraft Industry 

Air Corps Material 
Division 

Naval Aircraft Factory 

Naval Design and 
Research 

Army Maintenance 

Navy Maintenance 





Trans-Oceaniec Operation 

Research Flying 

Faults Revealed During 
Flight 

The Air Ambulance 

Operations, Communi- 

cations, General Ap- 
plications, Military 

and Civil 

Army Aviation Careers 

Naval Aviation Careers 

Civil Aviation Careers 

The Army Air Corps 

GHQ Air Force 

Aireraft versus 
Battleship 

Aircraft in National 
Defense 

Defense Against Aircraft 

Dive Bombing 

Dog Fights 

Bomber versus Pursuit 

Army Expansion Program 

Naval Strategy and 
Tactics 

Airline Operation 

Airport Management 

Air Traffic Control 

Night Flying and Airport 
Lighting 

Launching and Beaching 
Giant Flying Boats 

Application of Model Ex- 
perience to Airmanship 

Map Making from Air 
Photographs 

Air Show Organization 
and Management 

Air Work in Canada 

Aerial Forestry Patrol 

Charter Flying 

Fixed Base Operation 

Plane Rental Service 

Production Engineer 

Television in Aircraft 

Mountain Flying 

Airline Maintenance 

Sky Writing 

Government Civil Service 

Civil Aviation Careers 


‘refresher course'' for those who wish to 
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For the enclosed 25c, please send me the first issue of AERONAU- 


OF FLYING; 
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Name.... 


City... 


METEOROLOGY, 
PLANES, ENGINES, AND ACCESSORIES; 
TIONS, GENERAL APPLICATIONS) prepaid, and enroll me for one year. 
You may send me AERONAUTICS weekly at the rate of 25c a week 
until I give you notice to cancel my enrollment. 
bookkeeping, you may bill me once a month for such lectures as I 
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WE’VE just been to the movies. 
We're sorry you weren’t there. But 
your movie theater is probably one of 
the many that has turned this film 
down. The exhibitors say that you’re 
protesting against newsreels of war; 
that you don’t want to see Hitler’s 
mechanized waves and diving air- 
planes sweeping to flaming victory 
over Holland, Belgium and France. 
But you should see it. It should be a 
must picture. And Congress should be 
compelled to look. We were glad to 
hear that the General Staff of the 
United States Army has ‘consented to 
see it.” It’s about 7,000 feet of film 
shot by official German army photog- 
raphers from planes and on the ground. 
Here’s your lightning war. Here’s your 
modern army racing to conquest. 
Here are Norwegian, Holland, Bel- 
gian and French cities transformed 
in a few seconds from caressing peace 
and quiet to blazing inferno. In the 
streams of terror-stricken civilians 
fleeing the storm of fire and: steel we 
saw our own neighbors. In the stunned 
faces of the Allied soldiers, taken pris- 
oners, we saw ourself. But that’s in- 
cidental. Hitler’s army is an assembly 
line turning out wholesale murder. Its 
attack was a beautifully rehearsed 
hell. From the dive bombers to the 
parachute troops, from the huge hell- 
roaring tanks to the simple soldier, 
every man, every wheel, knew exactly 
what it was doing and what it was go- 
ing to do next. We left that projection 
room frightened. We were afraid that 
something—politics, stupidity, mental 
paralysis in high places, frozen mili- 
tary minds—might not see this pre- 
paredness program of ours through. 
If we make a botch of it and Hitler 
assembles his machine somewhere in 
the Western Hemisphere—well, it’s 
goodby to all of this. 





WE ARE warned that this war will 
leave us holding the bag; and the bag 
will be heavy with hatred. France will 
hiss us for not sending those clouds of 
airplanes we didn’t have. England 
who wasn’t prepared will be sore be- 
cause we weren’t prepared. Germany 
will despise us for neither putting up 
nor shutting up. Our Latin-American 
brethren will spit in our eye knowing 
that we’d do nothing about it even if 
we could. Japan will take the Philip- 
pines if she wants and the Dutch East 
Indies if Hitler doesn’t object. Russia 
will ignore us, and Italy’s attitude will 
be dictated by Il Duce’s Fuehrer. 
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Moreover, we shan’t love ourselves 
devotedly. At least so we’re assured 
by Mr. G. Lambert Hush of Columbus, 
Ohio, and we’ve no reason to suspect 
Mr. Hush of not being truthful. ‘“We’d 
better give ourselves a New Deal in 
politicians, generals and radio com- 
mentators,” says he. “This is no time 
for sucker government. Mr. Roosevelt 
seems to have run out of tricks. We 
need a fresh crop of generals who be- 
lieve that the airplane has come to 
stay. We need radio voices whose first 
concern isn’t the mispronunciation of 
European names. We've got to put the 
well-filled sock on professional Friends 
—Buddies of Britain, Friends of 
France, Pals of Poland, Rousers for 
Russia and Idolators of Italy. Let’s 
elect a crew of hard-boiled realists 
who'll run this government and our 
armed forces (if and when) as if they 
didn’t give a damn for any country but 
the United States. Let’s grow up— 
suddenly.” 


AS a peaceful interlude we acknowl- 
edge a protest from Mr. Raul Marti- 
nez Ostos of Mexico City, Mexico. In 
Frank Gervasi’s recent article Swastika 
Over Mexico, Mr. Ostos was listed as 
one of the “men to watch.” Mr. Ostos 
denies this with heat. “I do not know 
the source of Mr. Gervasi’s informa- 
tion,’”’ says he, “but he states a false- 
hood when he refers to me. I am 
neither a member of the fifth column, 
as charged by Mr. Gervasi, nor a pri- 
vate secretary to the secretary of the 
treasury nor member of the Commu- 
nist party. The imputations made in 
your magazine . .. hurt my reputation 
seriously. At this moment in the his- 
tory of the world I feel it is a crime 
to serve underground forces of na- 
tional disintegration. It would be more 
useful to the United States if the press 
would publish articles that do not an- 
tagonize public opinion against Mex- 
ico for we have many things in 
common—the need of defending to- 
gether our existence.” 


MR. AND MRS. WILL BELL of New 
York City stopped for breakfast at one 
of the numerous restaurants in the 
German Yorkville sector of that over- 
crowded city. Mr. Bell ordered scram- 
bled eggs, Canadian bacon and French 
fried potatoes. So did Mrs. Bell. The 
waiter snapped to attention. “It is not 
possible. Sorry!” said the waiter in 
unmistakable gutturals. “A German 
restaurant this is, yes, and we are not 
permitted to discuss the war.” 


MRS. OTTO PROBST of South 
Bend, Indiana, read Frank Gervasi’s 
Swastika Over Mexico, particularly 
the paragraphs setting forth the la- 
mentable death of Otto Ernest Fried- 
erich Probst, with some interest. Her 
telephone has been ringing ever since. 
She would like to have it known that 
the Mexican Mr. Probst was not her 
husband. “My Otto Probst,” writes 
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she, “is very much alive, 
statistician, plays slightly 
golf, does not drink to e 
a retiring nature and doe 
fat neck. We have bee 
months.” : 


WHILE your're rejoicing 
South Bend Probsts, Jim M 
Far East correspondent, is 
people to tell them that in] 
saw a large colored boy bi 
drums in a dance band. “ 

asked Mr. Marshall. “Alab 
the drums. “Like it out h 
sued the relentless Mr. 
“Sho does,” replied Alabam 
India boys treat us white f 


IT WASN'T long after that 
Marshall was on the Pacific 
ing home on a ship which k 
run in the interests of the ¢ 
those who didn’t sail on her. 
ning during a despairful qu 
dining saloon, the sharp ve 
lady passenger was heard. * 
was having major trouble 
steward. “Remember,” 

“some day you may be a pai 
this ship.” And the steward: ™ 
won’t be sucker enough to pay 


SUCH incidents will not hap1 
Professor Jethro Peace Blair ‘1 
Angeles, California, is elected’ 
dent. Ignored by the Republica 
Democrats, Professor Blair pu) 
to run independently. And tl 
says, will be “inconvenient, but! 
means forbidding.” Anyway, ht 
fies us that the chief plank in hi 
form will be that “every Am 
family will be given a home, | 
cost and free of taxes, with th 
viso that they move in at onci 
stay there continuously for n«/! 
than two years.” = al) 


ALAS, all we can tell Mrs. 

DuBois Gross of Miami, Fl 

that the gold she’s worrying ab) 
we hope, still buried under Fort 
Kentucky. So many things havi 
pened lately that we’d sort of f} 
ten about it. Not that we’re do 
Mrs. Gross asks: “If the stock.n) 
takes another dive and this e| 
goes for inflation and we get int} 
against the public’s wish, wha} 
they do with all that gold we 
bought higher than the market 
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) MANY PEOPLE have fear in their hearts— 
it their hearts. 


hey have been told that “heart trouble” usu- 
announces itself by such warning symptoms 
lortness of breath, sense of oppression or ac- 
pain near heart, or fainting. 


owever, no one symptom should make you 
de, “I have heart trouble!” The cause may 
ally be disease of the lungs or digestive sys- 
, OF nervous strain—or it may be something 
‘ively unimportant. But, whenever any signs 
w—your physician should be the one to decide 
’s really wrong! 


ich aids to accurate diagnosis as the stetho- 
e, the fluoroscope, the electrocardiograph, 
le him in most cases to determine the heart’s 
lition. He may be able to assure you that your 
t is sound, that something minor needs cor- 
ion. 


ven if the trouble is in your heart it need not 
ssarily mean that you will be an invalid—if it 
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be 


is detected in its early stages. You may be able, 
by following the doctor’s instructions, to continue 
working and enjoying life for many years. 


> Today, many men and women whose hearts are 
not normal lead useful, active lives. They and their 
doctors know what their hearts can and cannot do; 
their habits of work, exercise, recreation, rest, eat- 
ing, and drinking, are sensibly regulated. 

The most common forms of heart trouble strike 
most frequently after the age of 40. As you and 
your heart approach this period, it is wise to modify 
your work and play so as to avoid overexertion. 
Too much of either is dangerous. Get plenty of 
rest and keep your weight down. Remember, too, 
that sudden indulgence in unusual or over-long 
exercise is apt to place too severe a strain on the 
heart. 


> And at this’ time—more than ever—it is impor- 
tant to have thorough annual health examinations. 
Such examinations often can detect trouble before 
serious symptoms appear. 


For valuable information concerning the hearts 






A Lot of “Heart Trouble” Isn't! 





of young and old, send for the Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, “‘Protecting Your Heart.” 


COPYRIGHT 1940—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ,~™ 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 

1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N.Y. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

1 Madison Avenue, New York, Dept. 840-C 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, ‘Protecting Your 
Heart.” 


Name 





Street 





City 








Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair and at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition in San Francisco. 
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ON’T let sunshine, swimming and out- 
door sports dim your crowning glory 
this summer! Follow the advice of America’s 
number one outdoor girl, Eleanor Holm, 
and keep your hair as lustrous and lovely 


as she does! 

Rub plenty of ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic on 
your scalp before every shampoo. Then 
before going for a swim... or out in the 
sun ... smooth a very few drops on your 
hair. Not only will you combat dryness this 
way ... but also help protect your wave, 
make your hair easy to arrange. 

Start using ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic today 


. and see what a difference it makes in 
your oomph! 
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Eleanor Holm ... star of Billy Rose’s 
Aquacade at the World’s Fair... says: 


“Four performances a day would be ruinous to my 
hair if it weren't for ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. | use it 
regularly to keep my hair soft and lustrous and to 
protect my scalp fromthe drying effect of too 
much sun and water.” 


BEFORE 
SHAMPOOING 
... Be sure to 
massage scalp 
liberally with 
‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic. 


BEFORE GOING OUTDOORS... apply a few 
drops to supplement natural scalp oils and 
keep hair lovely looking. 


‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic is the OFFICIAL hair 
preparation of both World's Fair Aquacades. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


Copr. 1940, Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cone’d. 





By Freling Foster 


Nearly eighty different infectious 
diseases are transmitted to human 
beings by animals. The cow is the 
source of twelve, the dog eight, the 
pig, cat and horse five each. Other 
animals on the list include sheep, 
goats, wild rabbits, squirrels, rats, 
parrots, fish, oysters, clams and 
several species of insects. 


A calorimeter now used by an 
American university will record on 
paper the amount of heat produced 
when one thousandth of a gram of 
sugar is dissolved in a quart of 
water. 


When a person is shot or other- 
wise injured while in a state of in- 
tense fear, the excessive amount of 
adrenalin in his blood at the time 
contracts the blood vessels and ar- 
rests the hemorrhage to such an 
extent that coagulation takes place 
from two to four times faster than 
under normal conditions. 


One-sidedness in a person is 
shown not only in the use of the 
hand, but also in the use of the eye 
and the foot. In other words, a 
left-handed individual will nor- 
mally use his left eye to look into 
a microscope and his left foot to 
kick an object out of the way. 


Although America is one of the 
best fed nations, more than forty 
per cent of its people suffer from 
dietary deficiencies. Experts esti- 
mate that if all families had suf- 
ficient purchasing power and knew 
the kind and quantity of food re- 
quired, the consumption of butter 
would be increased 15 per cent, 
milk 20 per cent, eggs 35 per cent, 
tomatoes and citrus fruits 70 per 
cent, and leafy, green and yellow 
vegetables 100 per cent. 


Within the past ten years, the 
tourist-camp business has devel- 
oped into a $300,000,000 ‘motor 
court” industry. There are now 
more than 20,000 of these courts, 
a large number of which have cab- 
ins with garages, tile bathrooms 
and telephones. Many are high- 
way hotels, costing as much as 
$350,000 and offering such con- 
veniences as air-conditioned rooms 
and restaurants, swimming pools 
and shopping facilities. 


KEEP UP WITH THE WORE 





The quantity of wood th 
average person utilizes dur 
course of his life—in hou 
struction, furniture, musi 
struments, motorcars, § 
goods, pencils, magazines, | 
papers, books and other pa 
ticles—is equivalent to f 
about four hundred large tre 


All ships at sea and 
wireless stations in contact 
them are required by interné 
law to stop transmission for 
minutes, at the 15th and 45 


light that makes the whole 

faintly visible is earthshine, | 

sunlight that is reflected b 

earth. At that time of then 

earthshine on the moon is’ 

mated to be twelve times as & 
as the light of a full moon cf 
earth. 


The San Jacinto Monumen & 
Houston, Texas, is the tallest 
of its kind in this country, 4% 
twelve feet higher than the \s 
ington Monument. Costing i 
than $1,000,000 and dedicat 
April, 1939, it commemorate 
famous twenty-minute batt 
San Jacinto in 1836, in whic 
Houston defeated Santa Ann 
freed Texas from Mexico. 


Although the land area of Ci 
is nearly 500,000 square miles | 
than that of the United State 
most ninety per cent of its Be} 
tion live within two hundred | 
of the American border. 


The Japanese catch a ¢ 
species of octopus, Eledone 
chata, in an earthen jar, fastet 
a rope, which is lowered to d 
ranging from 60 to 120 feet. 
octopus crawls into it and it 
lodged, when brought to the 
face, by pouring hot water i 
hole in the bottom of the jai 


Five dollars will be paid for each inte) 
or unusual fact ‘accepted for this ¢) 
Contributions must be accompanied b} 
factory proof. Address Keep Up wi) 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, Ne 
City. This column is copyrighted by & 
The National Weekly. None of the iter 
be reproduced without express permis: 
the publisher 
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A NATURAL PROCESS 
ONVERTS MALTED 

GRAIN AND HOPS 

INTO BEER AND ALE! 





Beer and ale are pro- 
duced by fermentation — 


one of the most familiar and useful natural 
Processes known to man. The brewing of 
beer and ale was first discovered thousands 
of years ago. 


CENTURIES OF 
BREWING EXPERIENCE 
ARE APPLIED TO MAKE 
BEER TASTE BETTER 


< Although Mother Nature 
») brews beer, the Brewer’s 
3 skill is needed to make 
beer /aste as good as it does 


today. Modern knowledge 
of brewing is the result of 






centuries of experience. 


EER...A BEVERAGE OF MODERATION FOR THE NATION 
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A wholesome beverage, it deserves to be 
sold only in wholesome surroundings 


Simple natural ingredients—malted barley and other grains, 
yeast, pure water, and hops for flavor—that’s what beer 
and ale are made of. 

A natural fermentation process converts these ingredi- 
ents into foaming beer and ale —low in alcoholic content, 
but rich in flavor—the beverages of moderation. 

But it is not enough that beer itself is wholesome. For 
your protection the place where beer is sold should be 
clean and wholesome, too. 

That is why the Brewing Industry has instituted a 
‘“clean-up or close-up”? program to eliminate any undesir- 
able beer retail establishments. This program is now in 
effect in a number of states. It is being extended. 

We'd like to tell you about it in an interesting booklet. 
Write:—United Brewers Industrial Foundation, Depz. B/6, 
21 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 








TODAY...A NEW KIND OF 
TAVERN BRINGS YOU GOOD 
BEER AND ALE IN CLEAN, 
WHOLESOME SURROUNDINGS 


Most beer taverns today are re- 
spectable, and law-abiding, and 
inviting. The Brewing Industry 
wants the few but objectionable 
“black sheep” establishments 
eliminated. To do this, the Indus- 
try now cooperates closely with 
law-enforcement officers in a 


growing number of states. 
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Sails and salt water—palms and pools—’dobe and d 
—saddles and snow caps—Long Distance will help) 
have a carefree vacation wherever you go! 


Telephone ahead to check reservations and aff 






visits with friends along the way. Telephone home to 
sure the rest of the family and get the news from the 0} 






It’s fun to share your fun by telephone. Breaking} 
hooking a big one, snowballing in summer sun, all paj 






double thrill when you tell some one far away abou} 


F 


(Rates for all transcontinental calls and most other 
calls over 420 airline miles were reduced May 1.) 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York World’s Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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ng so nicely in your bath,” 
“What was that song?” 
‘t stop now—nof even 
He whirled, stumbled 
nged through the door 








By Howard Rigsby 


ILLUSTRATED BY GILBERT DARLING 


z 


KE SPEER woke with what he hoped were the rudiments 
the tune he wanted running through his head. It was 
ist a bar or two, but after six weeks of sterility even that 
h was something. He got out of bed humming it as he put 
is robe and slippers so that he wouldn’t lose it. He knew 
thing: he’d never work it out into a good song in a shower 
. He was glad George Blair had been down and fixed it so 
have a tub. That, he realized now, was what had been 
ig with him ever since he came west. There were only 
ets in George’s beach house, and up in Hollywood the 
rooms hadn’t been right somehow. He sighed, thinking of 
Id bathroom back on East Fifty-eighth Street. He hoped 
ge’s aunt would have a nice one. “She’s got a couple,” 
ge had told him. “She won’t mind at all.” 

le threw a big, fluffy towel over his shoulders and let him- 
wut. Still buzzing with melody, he crossed the street, giving 
lotes more volume now because the roar of the morning 
was distractingly unharmonious. That would be the house 
ge had pointed to last night, he thought—that charming, 
white one. 

le let himself through a picket gate, passed along a shrub- 
ered path and stepped onto a bricked porch. The front 
Was open, revealing a room pleasantly filled with paint- 
ehintz and morning sunlight. Jake knocked, hesitated 
ment and then walked in. 


| ; Iier’S The National Week! 





Bathtub Melody 


No matter what anybody says, the handsome 
stranger in the beautiful lady's tub was only 
a worried song writer waiting for his muse 
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He was just supposing the old lady still abed when he 
saw her. She was seated at breakfast in a windowed alcove, a 
half-raised coffee cup pointing her surprise. She was gray- 
haired and quite nice-looking, but undoubtedly startled. Jake 
hoped she hadn’t forgotten about George telling her he’d be 
over. 

“Good morning,” he said, looking for a likely exit to the 
bath. It wouldn’t do to get involved in any distracting conver- 
sation at this moment of creation. 

“Good morning,” his temporary hostess replied faintly. 

He supposed she was getting ready to ask him questions 
about his work or something, involve him in a nice long chat. 

“Well,” he said hastily, “I hope you don’t mind my bathing 
at this unseemly hour.” He laughed; then, resuming his hum- 
ming, crossed the room, entering a hallway. 

He tried a likely door. It was a bedroom. He had a glimpse 
of dark hair spread out on a pillow, and a tanned feminine arm. 
Shutting that door, he tried another, then immediately gasped 
with pleasure. He was, he realized, standing on the threshold 
of just about the nicest little bathroom he had ever seen. 
Hearing the scrape of a chair in the other room, he entered 
quickly and locked the door. 

The walls were done in pale yellow and there was a tub in 
cheerful aquamarine, a beautiful, adequate tub, long enough 
for a tall man to stretch out in. It was, Jake thought, a décor 








—T-emsse 











“So that's it!" he exclaimed. “You're a puritan. Full of musty old orthodox scruples!” 


sprightly, yet not garish. Windows 
opened out into a sunlit garden where 
gaily plumaged birds were singing in a 
eucalyptus tree. Entranced, he went 
over and turned on the hot water, then 
mixed in a little of the cold. Like a 
symphony, the water thundered into the 
tub. Steam rose, and even as Jake 
slipped out of his robe he felt the mel- 
ody bubbling within him. 

When the sting was gone from the hot 
water he lay back and closed his eyes. 
After ten minutes he began to tap on the 
edge of the tub. The melody came, and 
words to fit the melody. Drying himself, 
he sang the chorus. He was ready for 
the piano now—dquick. 

He opened the door, concentrated for 
a moment on the melody in his head, 
then bolted. 


“Was it a nice bath?” someone asked 
him as he reached the front door. 

Something about that voice stopped 
him dead. It was not George’s aunt 
speaking. He turned his head. 

The girl was wearing a striped Ro- 
man-silk housecoat, drinking coffee, 
dangling one mule on her toes as she 
watched him. Hers was the long, dark 
hair he had seen on the pillow. But 
there was nothing in all this to make 
him gasp: it was her face, the tilt of the 
nose, the mouth just so. . .. He stared 
at her speechlessly for a moment, his 
eyes still foggy with creation. 

“You sing so nicely in your bath,” 
she said. “What was that song?” 

That song! He couldn’t stop now— 
not even for her. He whirled, stumbled, 
muttered a curse, and plunged through 


the door. He cast a slipper as he fled 
down the path, and lost his towel on a 
picket of the gate. 


Ween Joe Haver phoned from Holly- 
wood that afternoon, Jake, still in his 
robe, was halfway through, picking it 
out on George’s baby grand, pausing to 
jot it down when he got it right. He let 
the phone ring for a long while, then an- 
swered savagely. ‘ 

“Jake?” said Haver. “This is Joe.” 

“Oh,” said Jake. “Hello, Joe. Lis- 
ten—”’ 

“You listen!” Haver cried. “I want 
that music! You been out here six 
weeks and I haven't got a single note of 
music from you. You got three numbers 
to do for me—remember? I got to have 
the first one day after tomorrow.” 


‘ 
“You'll have it tomorrow!” 


shouted, and hung up. ; 
He worked all that night. ! 
At dawn he dressed, rolled , 
music and got in his car. He stopp) 
breakfast on the road, reachin|: 
studio at nine. He ran through the) 
for Joe Haver and George Blair 
spent most of the rest of the da 
cussing the score with the music 
rector. It was a real bang of a 
everybody said. 
“The only thing worries me, 
Haver told him, “is that it took yi 
weeks to do it, Jake. You got only 
weeks left to get out two more 
Jake waved airily. “You don’t hi 
worry,” he said. “I’m in the grooy 
“How do you like my aunt’s 
tub?” George asked him when the 
ducer had left them. 
“It’s wonderful!” Jake said. “Ge 
your aunt’s bathtub is simply mz 
ous!” He became less eulogistic, 
casual. “I was just wondering wh 
girl is that’s staying with her.” 
“Girl?” George said. “What's 
look like?” 
“Dark hair,” said Jake. 
looking sort of girl.” 
George seemed puzzled. “It mig 
my cousin,” he said finally. “She 
in Phoenix. She drives out someti 
He looked thoughtfully at Jake. “ 
married,” he told him. 
“Married!” Jake said. “Oh... .” 























































“Very 


Nes morning he woke with only 
cord in his head. He lay b 
thinking how unjust it was that a’ 
these years he should find her m 
But, he reflected—desperately gras 
at any straw in sight—perhaps she 
unhappy. Maybe her husband 
there in Phoenix was cruel to her. 
had left him there, hadn’t she? Sh 
come out to the coast alone! 
He leaped out of bed. He put o 
robe and slippers, noting when 
cleaned his teeth that he’d better sh 
He shaved carefully and brushed 
hair. She simply couldn’t stay mai 
to anyone else, he decided. Even if 
were happily married, he must exp 
to her that it was all a mistake. 
would have to get a divorce. Why, : 
since he had written the music fof 
first Triangle Show, five years bel 
she had been his girl. He had fa 
asleep with his head on the keybc 
one night and he had dreamed ¢ 
her; then he’d written that son { 
Girl. That was she. And now that’ 
had become a real, live girl in a hoi 
coat she belonged to him. 
He absently took a shower before 
left, then, selecting a towel and put 
on George’s best beach robe, he w 
whistling across the street. 
As before, the door of the little w! 
house was open and the morning 
was streaming in, lighting up the m 
paintings, scapes of sea, of dun 
of the sere, rolling hills of southern C 
fornia. Jake tapped on the screen : 
stepped inside, his glance going dir 
to the breakfast alcove. 
She was there alone, the silk 
coat proving indubitably that ther 
not a thing wrong with her figure. 
sun made a nimbus of the curling 
of her dark hair; her blue eyes re 
Jake levelly. 
For a moment he was spee 
again, his expression rapt and 
unbelieving as he stared at her. 
he said with hearty joviality, “Gd 
morning! Well—I’ve just come iy 
another tub in that splendid little tu 
“I thought that might be it,” she sé 
“Won’t you sit down and have 6 
coffee, Mr.—” * 
“Speer,” he said. “Jake Speer. Tr d 
delighted.” 
He sat down and she poured a cup 
coffee for him, her eyes still regard 
(Continued on page 39) 


































, FRITZ OR EVEN ADOLF: 


Ul probably wonder why I’m writ- 
{you without knowing your name 
«+ Ju'll have to put that down as an- 


nel ‘ault of the war. Things happen 
set fast over there and you don’t get 


s time for social business. I sup- 


edist been there and gone when Jack 
nsen and I drove up. We only 
d you by about fifteen minutes. 
wes why I wanted to let you know 
ings came out. 

ion’t know how it is with you fel- 
‘but I once had a boss who was 
e on reports. He wanted us to fill 
util the blanks every day and he was 
sy sore when we didn’t. This is just 
you that if you have any trouble 
it} your boss you can get in touch 
i Jack or me and we'll back you up. 
oid a fine job that day. That French 
lance was a-mess when you fin- 


Jalmost seems as if I ought to know 
Were you with that bunch up 
dBeauvais? You certainly bombed 
out of us that time when you came 
with the two hundred and fifty 
lekels and Messerschmidts. We saw 
| of German planes that way but the 
German aviators I talked with were 
cids who bailed out south of Amiens 
lwere captured by the French. One 
sixteen and the other eighteen. They 
* pretty scared but they gave us a 


m we mentioned Hitler their eyes 
ed up as if they had just seen God. 
ppose you're pretty young yourself. 
e were with the American Field 
ice, Section One, Jack and I. That’s 
we happened to run into you. We 
nto action first around Amiens. Two 
ur ambulances got busted up there 
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1 I don’t need to tell you much about 
y the ambulances work. We were sup- 
led to stay eight kilometers behind 


| ell back you up. You did a fine 
b that day. That French ambulance 
as quife a mess when you finished” 





bert Montgomery on duty with the 
merican Field Service in France 
RNATIONAL 
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The only trouble was that the line was 
all over the place. Your infantry was 
alongside of us and behind us and every- 
where. We had to retreat. 

Well, that’s how it went. We had to 
evacuate the emergency hospitals and 
try to keep the men coming from the 
dressing stations. We got down to Beau- 
vais and were bumped out of there and 
then Jack and I worked between Cor- 
beil-Cerf and Marines, where we almost 
met you. We had to go over a bridge at 
Pontoise, single file; and that was a tor- 
ture every time. One day Jack and I 
were halfway over when the military 
police shunted us to the middle lane and 
made us wait there till a military col- 
umn went past. There were seventy- 
five trucks in that column and it seemed 
to take hours to get by and we sat there 
with our hearts in our mouths and 
scared pie-eyed. 

Why didn’t you ever bomb that 
bridge? Do you remember it? Some 
of the fellows said it was because you 
wanted to use it yourself later but I 
never found out. But you were cer- 
tainly on the job other places. Up 
around Amiens we never saw an Allied 
plane. You birds had a picnic there. We 
learned something, though. We found 


RONALD MC LEOD 


out that the safest place was right un- 
der the motor. When you fellows came 
over, we’d hop out, if we didn’t have any 
wounded in the car, and crawl under the 
front end and stay there. 

But what you’re really interested in, 
I imagine, is that day when we missed 
you by fifteen minutes. You know that 
road between Corbeil-Cerf and Marines. 
Sort of a country lane with no houses 
around. A driver could see for miles in 
either direction. When we came batting 
along we saw this French ambulance in 
the ditch. Thought, first, it had just run 
off the road and was waiting there for 
the repairmen. But when we got up 
closer we saw the bodies. There was a 
French captain on the front seat, lean- 
ing against the side of the car. He was 
dead. There were three stretcher cases 
in the back of the ambulance, also dead. 

We saw two farmers in the next field 
and they told us what had happened. 
They said the ambulance was driving 
along alone when you came over in a 
formation of twenty-five planes. Sud- 
denly you left the formation and 
swooped down. You dropped one bomb 
behind the car and that made it swerve 
into the ditch. Then you dropped an- 
other one in front of it. After that you 
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swerved around and came back and ma- 
chine-gunned the ambulance. 

There were big Red Crosses painted 
on both sides and on the top of the am- 
bulance, so you had a good target. The 
driver was the only one saved. He had 
been carried off, wounded, just a few 
minutes before we got there. The cap- 
tain seemed to have been killed by the 
bomb in front. The stretcher cases were 
killed by the machine-gun bullets. We 
could see that for ourselves. 

I’m afraid I’m boring you with some 
of this stuff because you know it your- 
self. I just wanted you to know how it 
came out. You did a good, efficient job 
and nobody can take it away from you. 
People get bored with war stories after 
a while but you needn’t worry about 
that. You can keep this letter to show 
them you were good. If you ever have 
any children, you can tell them about 
that day on the Corbeil-Cerf road. If 
there are any skeptics around doubting 
you, have them write to Jack Thorensen 
or me. We'll back you up. We'll be 
glad to tell anybody what happened. 

Yours, 
ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 


PAYMENT FOR THIS ‘“"LETTER"’ HAS BEEN MADE, AT MR 
MONTGOMERY'S REQUEST, TO THE AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE 
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THE 
GOLDEN 
HORSE 


By Frank J. Taylor 


PHOTOGRAPH FOR COLLIER'S BY J. WALTER COLLINGE 


After vanishing for 400 gen- 
erations, the world’s most 
beautiful animal, the Palo- 
mino horse, is being revived 


MPATIENTLY Mr. Dwight Murphy 

waited for the sun to burn through 

the overcast hanging above Rancho 
San Fernando Rey in California’s pas- 
toral Santa Ynez Valley and then he 
hustled us out into the exercising yard 
behind the palatial stables to view ‘The 
King of Kings” in all his glory. 

“Bring him out, Guy,” he called. 

And when Mr. Guy Rutherford led 
out El Rey de los Reyes, head high, 
eyes sparkling, coat glistening, feet 
prancing and muscles dancing we knew 
why horse experts have called this gor- 
geous Palomino the most beautiful 
animal in the world. As the sunlight 
rippled over his coat, El Rey looked 
like a horse freshly gold-plated, except 
for his silvery mane and tail and white 
nose and feet. 

Palomino enthusiasts the country over 
are pinning their hopes on El Rey, and 
his sons Hijo and Conejo. Their blood 
is to restore again the glistening golden 
hue of a strain of royal riding horses 
purposely bred out of existence two 
milleniums ago by the Arabs. An amaz- 
ing strain, this Palomino, with traits so 
prepotent that after four hundred hid- 
den generations it is reviving itself on 
great ranches in California, Texas, Colo- 
rado, Oklahoma and other Western states. 

How the Palomino acquired his 
golden hue in the first place is a hot, 
moot question among horse authorities. 
Fiery little Dick Halliday of Ojai, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Palomino As- 
sociation and keeper of the official stud 
registry, thinks he has traced the animal 
back to ancient Chaldea. He isn’t quite 
sure, because the professor who was do- 
ing the best job was a Pole, and during 
the Nazi-Soviet digesting of Poland the 
professor and his records were lost. 
Meantime, Mr. Halliday cites the 
“Golden Horses with fair manes and 
tails’”’ mentioned in the Homeric poems 
as the animals that carried the Greek 
demigods to victory. They were, he 
says, Palominos. : 

In his most enthusiastic moments, Mr. 
Halliday holds that the Palominos were 
the forerunners of the Arabian strain, 
and not just an offshoot of the Arabians, 
as other golden-horse enthusiasts like 
Mr. Dwight Murphy contend. Then 
there is Mr. Ed Borein, the Santa Bar- 
bara cowboy etcher and sketcher, who 
insists that “palomino” is just a lost 
basic color of horses, and not entitled 
to capitals. 

(Continued on page 28) 


Most famed Palominos are the three 
handsome stallions bred by Dwight 


Murphy on Rancho San Fernando | 


Rey. El Rey de los Reyes,right, sired 
Conejo (center) and Hijo del Rey 


















2 , Paul Lesser and Rolf Blaerchen start a night 
the Krokodil. Due largely to the attractiveness of 
irling, a singer whom they employ, they do a good 
Then Lesser marries Carola, and, sent to Warsaw on 
ous “government” mission, is killed in an automobile 


broken, and strongly suspecting that her husband’s 
Jad been planned by Blaerchen (a Nazi), Carola leaves 
Three years later, a Nazi agent finds her in Rome and 
ser to report to Blaerchen (who has become a power in 
dman Foreign Office) in Berlin. Knowing that to resist 
e dangerous, she returns to the German capital. There 
en informs her that she is to work for him as a spy; 
esently she is ensconced in a charming apartment, 
a maid (Maria Kunkle, who is in Blaerchen’s pay) 
gn eye on her every move. 

a Mainescu—a woman who, once engaged to Blaerchen 
}rking for him, now hates him—calls on Carola. She 

























ola has one real friend in Berlin: Karl Dietrich. Once 
dian at the Krokodil, he had offended the authorities. 
just out of a concentration camp, he is deep in an anti- 
ot. Among those with whom he is working are: Hans 
®% Klauss’ son-in-law, Franz Ranke; and a man named 
er, who works in the Foreign Office. Although Karl is 
Werchen’s black list, he and Carola meet—surreptitiously. 
a brilliant party to which Blaerchen takes her, Carola 
ters Franz Wagner, who is interested in several thea- 
nd she is introduced to Signor Froscetti, who is attached 
Italian Embassy. Wagner offers her a job. Froscetti 
Wgallant advances, suggests that Carola lunch with him 
me soon. 

Wndering about Blaerchen’s true status at the Foreign 
3) Karl queries Schebeler. Schebeler says that Blaerchen 
ilhelm Praut—both of whom are among Ribbentrop’s 
es-—are using the Foreign Office as a base for intrigue 
Goering and Himmler. ; 

1 calls on Carola. They go for a walk, discuss the perils 
mding them. Karl suggests that, should Carola ever 
him, she send him a telegram. It is night. The street is 
And their future—? 


IV 


AAROLA woke on a sunny February morning, 
the memory of Karl’s deep, pleasant voice very 
teal. Every word that he had said to her was 
thing to be considered over and over again. On 
+ mornings in Berlin she had awakened and the 
ts Outside were quiet as they were quiet now. On 
"mornings, as now, she had heard the familiar 
of family life in neighboring apartments, of 
kfasts prepared, of children sent to school, of 
S taking the family dachshunds for a morning 
I. Yet this day was different from all others and 
because of the first hint of warmth in the sunlight; 
meeting Karl last night she knew that from now 
he was not alone. 
fer telephone rang early. Maria answered it. 
Praut, of the Foreign Office, wishes to speak 
you.” : 
de called each day just as Blaerchen had prophe- 
- ‘I have a little free time today, meine Lieb- 
y he said, clumsily intimate. His voice was as 
ious as his manner. “I hoped I might see you 
ly.” 
Tm sorry, Herr Praut.” The thought of a meeting 
thim made her shudder. “I shall be busy all day.” 
‘Perhaps you won't be busy the next time I call.” 
Perhaps.” She hoped that gave him no encour- 
nt. 
de laughed lightly. “I shall be very patient.” 
Blaerchen also called each morning. When Carola 
tioned Praut, he was annoyed. “The Dumkopf 
have more sense.” Then, less heatedly, “I 
ild advise you not to see him.” 
I do not intend to see him,” Carola said sharply. 
assumed the right to tell her whom to see and 
m to avoid and she resented it. He had used the 
€ phrase in speaking of Karl. 
§ she sat combing her hair, she thought of Karl. 
shown her a clear picture of her own situa- 
More than ever she would have to remain in 





“I shall spend my life finding out who is to blame,” he exclaimed. ‘And when I do—!" 


Berlin, and pretend to Blaerchen that she was sincere, 
eager to do whatever he asked. But less important 
than learning the truth about her husband’s death 
was finding some way to slip safely away from him. 
There would be some way! Her position here might 
be desperate and grow worse, yet she was less acutely 
worried about that than about Karl. He had no job 
and he probably had little money in this war-torn 
Berlin. 

In worrying about him Carola felt released from 
her own worries; in having another person to be anx- 
ious about she felt something new. It was tantalizing 
to know that he. was somewhere in this city and that, 
except in emergency, they had to stay apart. When 
worrying about Karl made her restless, she told her- 
self that any man who had been through Karl’s ex- 
perience could take care of himself. 

Without plans for the day and with her concern 
about Karl, time went slowly. 


One habit she had acquired in the old days of 
itinerant cabaret singing was doing her own laundry 
She still insisted on ironing even though Maria had 
objected. 

While Maria watched disapprovingly, Carola set 
up a board to iron a few handkerchiefs and a dress. 
Usually Maria, whether working or doing nothing, 
went about smiling. For the past days she had been 
worried. As Carola spread the dampened dress be- 
fore her, Maria said: “I’m anxious, Fraulein. I’ve 
had no letter from Fritz for more than three weeks! 
He used to write so regularly.” 

“I’m sorry,” Carola said sincerely 

The telephone rang again. It was Froscetti, from 
the Italian Embassy, sounding annoyingly genial. 
“T’ve waited two days until I was sure I knew what 
I wanted more than anything else in the world.” 

“What is it?” 

“To lunch with you.” (Continued on page 41) 
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E CAME out of the prairie from 
H Virgil way, driving two matched 

bays and a light-paneled rig. His 
name, he said, was Crabtree and he sold 
a line of household articles. This prairie 
would one day blossom like the rose and 
towns would stand where mourning 
doves now nested in the river willows, 
but meanwhile would she kindly put 
him up to supper? Therefore Mrs. Rand 
had fed him and had been lavishly com- 
plimented. “You are,’ said Mr. Crab- 
tree, “a rare cook.” He removed the 
feed bags from the horses and tossed 
them into the rig; he donned his yellow 
duster, laid half a dollar in her palm, 
and prepared to go. 

“T had not intended to charge,” she 
said. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Crabtree, and gave out 
a sharp, cheerful laugh. “In a new land 
the religion is water and food and shel- 
ter. I respect religion.” He lighted a 
cheroot and adjusted it at an angle 
that expressed his benevolent self- 
content. “Let me give you some prac- 
tical advice. There are four hundred 
families newly arrived around here. 
Many drummers like me will be travel- 
ing through. You could make money 
feeding them.” 

Harriet Rand stood by the water bar- 
rel, watching him pass Brewerton’s and 
diminish into the twilight, into the sea 
of breast-high yellow grass. All along the 
prairie the shanties and tents of home- 
steaders broke the evening horizon and, 
with the rapid arrival of darkness, points 
of topaz light winked forward from 
them. She closed her hand tightly on 
the half dollar, thinking that Mr. Crab- 
tree would never know how it had 
strengthened her heart. -This was the 
first money she had ever earned. 

She heard her small daughter’s feet 
scuffing around the shanty, and called 
at once: “Tara, don’t go into the grass.” 
The grass was beautiful but, deep in it, 
anywhere and everywhere, a cold and 
immaculate deadliness waited, with no 
warning to precede it but a dry rattling 
that was usually too late. She moved 
into the trapped summer’s heat of the 
eight-foot square shanty whose flat tar- 
paper roof rendered out a strong asphalt 
smell. 

There was a bed at one end of the 
room and a round-topped trunk with 
all her possessions, and a stove and table 
with two chairs, and two condensed milk 
boxes tacked on the wall for cupboards. 
This day she had made jelly from a gal- 
lon of blackberries given to her by the 
Bergs, who had traveled twenty miles to 
pick them on Crow Hill. Fear lived with 
her a great deal these days and it was a 
comfort to know she had made one 
thing with her hands, against the coming 
winter. 


ITH half an ear she listened to the 

errant pattering of Tara’s feet behind 
the house while she did the dishes and 
wiped the table’s oilcloth. She put the 
half dollar on the table, gently worship- 
ing her achievement. Money was life, 
though she had known nothing about 
that as long as Lieutenant Philip Rand 
had been alive to shelter and spoil her. 
She had one hundred and fifty dollars 
in her purse, her clothes in the trunk, 
the jelly in the cupboard, and this half 
dollar. Money was life and for a woman 
one year widowed there were so few 
ways of earning it. 

She sat still before the table, a small 
woman who at twenty-six still displayed 
a girlish immaturity in her soft face and 
zreat round eyes and hesitant voice. Her 
quarter section would be worth two 
thousand dollars when patented. That 
was a year ahead and meanwhile héw 
could she make her way? Since the day 
of the land rush, two weeks before, that 
question had never left her. 

Black night moved in, so still that the 
oncoming swish of a body moving 


through the high grass seemed very loud. 
She slipped the half dollar under the oil- 
cloth and turned to discover Clyde Jacks 
beyond the doorway. 

He said: “If you want, I’ll cut your 
hay and give you half of what we sell it 
for.” 

He was a dry, close, plugging man who 
thought of things like that. Salt sweat 
crusted his temples and sun had burned 
him a violent red. He was flat-chested 
and long-faced, with a slight stoop to 
his shoulders and he stood before her 
in a pair of trousers whose suspenders 
looped over the shoulders of flannel un- 
derwear turned gray by dust. 

“All right, Clyde.” 

He said, as though it were an after- 
thought: “This country’s no place for a 
single man or woman. You can’t farm 
and I can’t handle a house. It takes 
two.” 

That had been a growing considera- 
tion in his eyes during the last week 
and she wasn’t surprised. “It is nice of 
you to think of me, Clyde.” 

“Your quarter section and mine would 
make money. As for Tara, I don’t mind 
children.” Then he added quickly, 
“Though I’d expect some of my own.” 

“Tl think of it.” 

“Let me know in a few days. I'd 
rather it was you, but if it ain’t you it 
will have to be some other woman.” 


HE moved to the doorway, watching 

his angular frame sway through the 
dark toward Brewerton’s. All her ten- 
derness and need of love made its silent 
cry and every fastidious instinct she 
owned shrank away from Clyde Jacks. 
Then she thought: “I am a widow with a 
child. I can expect nothing more than he 
offered. If I cannot make my own way 
I shall marry him. I have got to think 
of Tara.” 

Wagons moved down the road toward 
Brewerton’s, and people walked the 
night, their voices running bell-clear 
through the dark. Two weeks before 
they had all flooded this land in one 
wave of land rush, hungering for escape 
and a fresh start on the breast of a rich 
land whose treasures were lush beneath 
their feet. 

The land was as rich as they had 
dreamed, yet it lay hard and immobile 
and stubborn beneath them, its riches 
to be torn out only by sweat and thirst 
and hunger. 

She was thinking: “If I fail here I can’t 
go back. There is nothing behind me 
and not money enough left to move 
again. I must make my own way or I 
must marry.’ She took three jars of 
jelly from the cupboard and caught her 
daughter's hand and turned toward 
Brewerton’s. Tara would grow up, and 
Tara must have a good life, one that 
would not end against a stone wall at the 
age of twenty-six. There had to be ways 
for a woman to live out here. But if 
there were not— 

“Mommy,” said Tara, “your finger- 
nails bite and you are walking awf’lly 
fast.” 

Brewerton’s lights cut round, warm 
holes in the complete black, and horses 
and wagons stood about the place and 
people’s voices sent twining echoes 
abroad. Tara heard a boy’s voice and 
ran ahead, crying: “Georgie, Georgie, 
can't catch me!” Brewerton’s house was 
a shanty with two rooms and an adjoin- 
ing lean-to for his blacksmith shop. Hos- 
pitably he had scattered boxes around 
the yard for seats and his daughter Letty 
moved through the small crowd with a 
pitcher of lemonade. She said: “I was 
about to come and get you, Harriet. You 
shouldn’t be alone too much.” The Web- 
sters were here and Clyde Jacks and the 
Bergs with their daughter Ingrid who 
was barely a woman, and Ben Lowe with 
his nondescript flock of children and a 
wife whose acid, unhappy voice now and 
then rasped through the general talk. 









Dark Land 
Waiting 


By Ernest Haycox 





They were hard people in a 
hard country. But they were 
better neighbors than she) | 
had ever had before , 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY MORSE MEYERS 

















"It gets monotonous out here,” 
he said. “When we live alone, 
we've got the worst compan- 
ion in the world.” He was an 
educated man turned sour, a 
man who believed in nothing 
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Tom Kertcher came out of the dark and 
paused and Harriet Rand noticed that 
his glance followed Letty Brewerton un- 
til she turned and saw him. 

Webster said: “I don’t make out what 
kind of plowin’ you’re doin’ down there 
at the foot of your gully, Kertcher.” 

Kertcher sat back on his box, the tip 
of his cigarette setting up bright thin 
flashes against his eyes. “An earth dam 
to catch winter and spring rains. You’ve 
got to thmk of water out here.” 

Brewerton said: “We need wells, too. 
Haulin’ water from the river takes too 
much time.” 

Mrs. Lowe’s high, unhappy voice 
clashed through the silence. ‘We need 
a lot of things—and money to do it with. 
It is a year till crops. How can people 
live?” 

A wagon’s wheels groaned on the un- 
even road ruts and Curtis Kilrain drew 
into the shanty light’s beam. Elizabeth 
Marsh sat beside him and a young man, 
thin and sick, pulled himself slowly from 
the wagon bed. Kilrain called: “I need 
two rolls of barbwire, Brewerton,” and 
descended from the seat. He turned, 
holding up his hand to Elizabeth Marsh; 
and the silence in the yard was very 
strong. 


“ATO,” said Elizabeth Marsh, “T’ll wait 

here.” She looked at the gathered 
people, her beautiful and rebellious 
eyes hating them. 

Mrs. Berg said: “We need a school. 
We need a store and a post office.” 

Brewerton moved back of his shanty 
with Kilrain for the barbwire. Harriet 
Rand walked toward the young man be- 
side the wagon. “This jelly is for you.” 

“Why,” he said and showed her a 
strange, pale expression, “why, thanks.” 

“Then,” said Webster, “we need a ho- 
tel. Lots of people passing through 
here.” 

Kilrain moved back with his barbwire, 
throwing it into the wagon. He stood a 
moment, watching the group, ironic and 
disbelieving; and looked up at Elizabeth 
Marsh on the wagon seat. Letty Brew- 
erton came forward with her lemonade 
jar. “Elizabeth,” she said, “are -you 
thirsty?” 

“No,” said Elizabeth Marsh. 

Curtis Kilrain swung up the wheel 
hub to his seat. Somewhere on the prai- 
rie horses rapidly ran and a man’s voice 
yelled one word. He came into the light 
and hauled his horse back and jumped 
to the ground, flinging about to show the 
group a strained, wild expression. 

Tom Kertcher said: “What’s up, 
Pete?” 

Pete Eccles breathed: “Mullan,” and 
retreated slowly into the small crowd as 
Brazil Mullan rode out of the night. He 
stopped, three other men behind him, 
and from her place by the shanty, Har- 
riet Rand saw Mullan’s lank-long 
cheeks tilt down on Pete Eccles, and lift 
and go around the circle of people, and 
turn sly. He said: “Next time you take 
a pot shot at me I'll run you to hell and 
gone.” 

“Stay off my land and quit cuttin’ my 
fences!” 

“I’m warning you,” said Mullan. 

A voice said: “Hello, Brazil,” from 
some yonder angle of the night. Mul- 
lan’s hezd jerked upward and Harriet 
Rand noticed an alert and squeezing 
care come to his features. A rider drifted 
forward, a long young man who swayed 
on the saddle and gave Brazil Mullan 
an amused smile. “At it again, Brazil?” 
he asked and rested both hands before 
him. He belonged on the horse, he was 
part of it. Sun had bleached his eyes a 
pale blue that showed bright in the 
lamplight and sun had turned his cheeks 
a dark, smooth bronze. He was silently 
laughing at Brazil Mullan, yet it was the 
kind of amusement that made Harriet 
tremble. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Thomas McMorrow 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES E. ALLEN 


He wasn't looking for mur- 
derers. But they were look- 
ing for him—and they didn't 
lose much time finding him 


Collier's for July 27, 1940 





OW I came to meet up with the 
Dust People, I was down in the 


Carolinas looking into some claims 
for stolen cars. I’m an investigator for 
insurance underwriters. 

It was funny about that batch of 
claims. They weren’t made by the own- 
ers we insured but by their heirs and 
families, and all they could tell us about 
the cars was that they had disappeared 
somewhere in the Carolinas, and the 
owners with them. Well, we were hold- 
ing the claims up till we knew more, and 
I was seeing what I could find out. 

Do you know the eastern Carolinas? 
It was new country to me. I certainly 
saw woods. People that say most of 
the woods in this country are cut down 
are not talking about the Carolinas. 

Pine! I drove all afternoon and was 
still in the pine, except it might be an 
acre or two every few miles. It’s not 
a pretty country. Pine woods are dark 
any time, and when the country is 
flooded and you look back under the 
trees it does not look homey. 

Well, I was driving along and I got 
to noticing these little clearings every 
few miles. They were taken up with 


CT ' 


low, yellow hills maybe twenty feet high 
or so. I thought they were clay. And 
thinking of it later, I noticed the witch 
water was heavy on the road that after- 
noon. 

The sun went down on me while I still 
had five miles ahead to the town where 
I wanted to talk to the state police. It 
grew black as sin under the pines but 
was still bright on the road. I was mov- 
ing along at fifty miles when I saw a 
young lady in the road ahead of me. 

She was facing me, giving me the 
once-over, I guess, and I was driving a 
snappy new sports roadster, as it hap- 
pened. When I was almost up to her, 
she tumbles to the road, falls down. She 
lay there and I pulled up and got out, 
as you would. 

She was groaning and I asked her 
what the matter was and could I help 
her and all like that and she said she’d 
been knocked Gown by a hit-and-run. 
I told her to get in my car and I’d take 
her into town, but she said she lived “up 
yonder,” pointing to a dirt road that ran 
off through the pines, and would I take 
her home. Well, certainly, and I helped 
her into my car. 


































































The dirt road was narrow 
with swamp on both sides and I ms 
ber thinking I might have a litt) tro) 
ble getting the car out again, ¢ t! 
was once I was right. 

I didn’t observe the young la} 
ticularly as my only idea was to wh 
I could and get on my way, but I 
and husky and good-looking ‘¢ ; 
very clean and refined; dressed ing} 
and men’s shoes, and her hair lik\y 
nest. And I did remember she hj 
like some outdoor animal, gre} 
bright, such as you will see throv 
in a zoo, not mean, but more un 
thetic. Well, she’d just been 
down and might look a little w 
stary. And she had six fingers; a 


We drove down this road a mi 
into the pine. 


E CAME to one of these cj 
with the yellow hills. She sai 
where she lived, and I looked a: 
house in against these hills. 
_Now, it was getting twilight a 
only interested in getting going. 
one-story house with an eight 
twenty-foot front, and there § 
window and a door. Through 
dow I could make out a big ry 
light was burning in back. 

I gave them the horn but © 
came, not even dogs, and the 
lady asked me to go knock on th 
So I got out. 

The house was a little up on t 
and I started up for the door. TI 
low ground felt like walking o 
just outside the door it was pi 
high on both sides, three or fo} 
high. I stepped along, thinking o 
ing much except that somebody 
be home and help the young lad 
could be on my way. And all of 
den the ground gives ’way unc) i 
and down I go. The ground open 
swallowed me up. 

I would not know how far I f 
cause it was such a surprise t 
myself down under the ground. } 
swallowed up, over my head, in) 
soft stuff. [ 

The stuff choked me, blinded | 
was drowning dry, there was a 1/f 
in my ears; I’ll tell you frankly, 11 
going to be closer to death once n 
all my life. But I am a long felld 
foot three, and able to handle n 
I got my hands up through this | 
stuff, clutching to try and grab 
thing and haul out. I plowed my 
trying to haul up, but the stuff he 
in a grip all over. Well, I’m skini 
I’m wiry. I twisted like a worm, I} 
with my feet and butted with my: 
ders. Up there was the air. I just 
made it. The stuff seemed to be ¢/if 
lighter and I could breathe a littl 
rest a little. : 

And then I came up like a man | 
the grave, head and arms, and fl} 
stayed for a bit, coughing and sn«f 
and seeing only a blur out of my 
You know what the stuff was, don’t 
It was sawdust. Those yellow hills 
sawdust. 

I could see the house, thoug}} 
good, and it wasn’t where it belc} 
right in front of me, it was off til 
side; unless I burrowed a long 
under the dust. I gave a sneeze 
wiped my eyes, and when I looked ¢# 
blame it, I couldn’t see the house} 
where at all. My car was gone, too. |) 
I am telling you this thing just as }’ 
me, and there was a roaring in my|" 
as if the top of my head were comin): 

(Continued on page 55) 
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ry Thus Far: 


‘fighting together on the Loyalist 
Spain, Caleb Thatcher, of Wallis- 
[sachusetts, and Bert Hendricks al- 
their lives when a fifth columnist, 
.” betrays their unit to the enemy. 
sig the outbreak of the war in Eu- 
b returns to Wallisport, where he 
e with Hope Shaler, who is engaged 
Gabriei, whose machine-tool com- 
4 erishly filling order for overseas. ... 
seing a labor union, Hendricks comes 
aloort. A few days later, one of Ga- 
[tory buildings is burned. Whereupon, 
' 1 ccuses Hendricks of incendiarism. 
eb helps his friend to make his get- 
i Gabriel, the widow of John’s brother, 
infatuated with Greg Ashburn, who, 
gith a man known as “Sir Eric Bram- 
-inemann!—has convinced Natalie 
es a British spy, whereas he is em- 
the Nazis. Natalie passes on to him 
ocuments that Gabriel keeps under 
rewe,. . 

ecks is drowned—according to the po- 
digs. But, having learned that Heine- 
F| come to Wallisport, Caleb feels sure 
sjas been a victim of foul play. While 
tically to find Heinemann, he asks 
o help him. Ashburn promises to do 
Wan. After which, Caleb disappears. 

fs time, the realization has come to 
bit she loves Caleb; and she has broken 
igement to John Gabriel. Worried 
Heb does not get in touch with her, she 
ty and two together—fragments of evi- 
yich make a fairly clear picture of the 
jation; and, certain that Caleb is in 
* sets forth to find him. Meanwhile, 
W-who, conscience-stricken at last by 
yal of John Gabriel (with whom she 



















































ff an important document she had 
pr the spy—encounters Heinemann. 
inn does not hesitate—he pinions her 
hind her, slaps his hand over her 
ind shouts for Smurthwaite, Ashburn’s 


djped by Ashburn and Heinemann, 
dn to kill him, Caleb is being held in a 
se mear Ashburn’s house. Hope suc- 
finding him. He is bound. Hope 

As she does so, a shot rings out. 
sses her. “Stay here,” he says—and 
oward the house. 


Conclusion 


And leaving the house when he 
wait there no longer, he under- 
hat he was jealous too. Nothing 
as important. 


“1, Up to dinnertime. The impa- 
that gripped him was impatience 
atalie—it was not mingled: with 
ner emotion. The afternoon had 
d that the whole basis of his life 
anged, that he was an altogether 
*nt man from what he had thought, 
‘early that change must have been 
on for a long time, however sud- 
discovered. Up till today he 
\have thought such a disclosure as 
i's must have shattered a priggish 
¢nventionally moral young man. It 
. After no more than a moment's 
, there had been only anger be- 
Natalie persisted in denying him 
adness that she felt such grief for 
hing that did not matter. Did not 
T at all. For the blinding light that 
lurst on him showed things as they 
/ were. All that mattered was that, 
st, he understood himself and she 
inswered his kiss. 

latever quixotic guilt or contrition 
making her raise a barrier between 





Her hands gripped the window sill and her feet swung down till there was support beneath them 


them was silly—and cruel. He knew ex- 
ultingly that it was as cruel to her as it 
was to him. . . . He dressed for dinner 
with minute care; that formality, he 
told himself, was all that remained of 
the conventional John Gabriel. The 
new John Gabriel was the man who was 
remembering. And who was anticipat- 
ing. 

Whatever painful and preposterous 
effort she was making to degrade herself 
in his eyes was not finished—she did not 
come back for dinner. He contrived to 
seem self-possessed, talking with his 
frail, distinguished father—who could 
never understand Natalie’s conflict as 
John did and so must never know it. 
Afterward they sat in the library, where 
John was rapt with the memory of 


what had happened here. Here a few 
hours ago he had forced the miraculous 
truth from her. Here a few nights ago 
he had kissed her for the first time— 
how soft her body through that fragile 
robe! Here, with Natalie gone, he must 
now talk attentively with the old gen- 
eral. 

It was about eight-thirty when the 
telephone rang. He snatched it up and 
he, and the butler, at an extension, said 
“Yes?” simultaneously. No one an- 
swered. He said, “Yes? ...Hello.... 
Natalie!” several times, with increasing 
urgency, but there was no answer. She 
had called him—and then thought bet- 
ter of it. ; 

With that, the agony began. It was 
barely tolerable till his father retired, 


then it was intolerable, for he had to face 
a simple fact. Whatever errand she had 
gone on, whatever penitence was in it, 
whatever she meant by saying she must 
make him despise her—it must involve 
Greg Ashburn. The world had narrowed 
till it held just three people, and one of 
them was Ashburn. So for something 
under an hour John Gabriel sat in his 
library and realized that Natalie was 
with Ashburn, who up to two weeks ago, 
she said, had been her lover. 

While the slow moments dragged, the 
world, made simple that afternoon, got 
simpler still. Till there was only one 
thing left. Till he found himself on his 
feet and heard his own voice say with 
ineffable derision, “And you let her go!” 

(Continued on page 33) 






































End of a Dream 
: By Jim Marshall | q 





The Philippine dream of independence fades as 
Japan and her navy eye the rich, orphaned 
Dutch East Indies. Practical Filipino politicians 
aren't deluded about their chances for survival 
if the United States turns the islands loose 


Much of the Philippine revenue has been used by politicians for _ 
public buildings. Right, the provincial capitol on Cebu Island 
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The Dutch East Indian navy is small, but it will fight Japan {7 
if necessary. Above, its flagship, the cruiser De Ruyler | 


faint tapping at Uncle Sam’s front 

door. That will be the Filipino na- 
tion, wanting to know if it will be all 
right to come back under old Mr. 
Whiskers’ roof and settle down as one of 
the family, instead of helling off like 
Little Red Riding Hood in a world full 
of wolves. 

For a couple of years now it has been 
a good bet that the Filipinos would, in 
the end, decide a junior partnership in 
the United States was better—and con- 
siderably safer—than the complete in- 
dependence the islands are scheduled to 
achieve on July 4, 1946. But what hap- 
pened in Europe this summer made it 
practically inevitable. 

This, oddly enough, brings us right 
into a sunlit harbor on the east coast 
of Borneo, facing Macassar Strait, and 
a place called Balik Papan, of which 
few Americans ever heard. Balik Papan 
is where the pipe lines come down to the 
sea from the Dutch oil fields. Trim 


SG reine time soon, there will come a 


‘Dutch tankers slide in riding high, fill 


up and slide out, deep-laden. Dutch 
freighters and liners running between 
Java and Manila stop to tank up. 

Going into Balik Papan you zigzag 


Control of Balik Papan, Borneo’s 
oil port in the Dutch East Indies, 
would give Japan a naval base that 
would make Philippine defense im- 
possible. Dotted line shows Manila 
is about equidistant between Japan 
and Singapore, from which base our 
Navy could defend the Philippines 


through a mine field. Up in tl 
above the oil tanks and refiner 
hidden batteries of coast-defens 
Not far away—at Soerabaja ai) 
tavia—is the Dutch East Indiar 
half a dozen small, fast cruisers, ‘ 
destroyers, two dozen submarin| 
dozen modern bombers and a f; 
mine layers, their decks chock) 
with black eggs. 

Today, five nations are intens} 
terested in Balik Papan: The Dutji 
cause they own it and intend to kip! 
owning it; the Americans, becaus 3 
retary of State Hull has more r 
guaranteed Dutch ownership; thi 
anese, because their navy wants 
Papan the worst way, as a ful@ 
naval base; the British, because 
anese base there would menact! 
own bases at Singapore and Hong & 
And finally, the Filipino nation bi 
with Japanese bases on Formosa,| 
north, and in Borneo to the sof 
knows full well that its indepet 
would last only until the Japane|® 
around to absorbing the Philippini in 
the empire. 

Off the Asian coast lie twenty 0 
sand islands. In the north, they 










mainly Dutch, although the Britis c 
parts of Borneo and New GuineeB 
tween Japanese, American and B is 
Dutch possessions are only njf 
channels. 
There is practically no oil in J 
very little, apparently, in the Fil 
pines; plenty in Borneo and pro/? 
more in New Guinea, which hasn’t/* 
thoroughly prospected vet. 








GENDREAU 


The oil port of Balik Papan, richest prize of the Dutch colonial empire, would be extremely valuable to the Japanese navy both as a 
naval base adjacent to the Philippines and a source of oil supplies. Balik Papan is the terminus of the pipe lines from Borneo oil fields 
















Hitler drove northward through 
tk and into Norway and invaded 
d he gave Japan an opportunity 
srt a claim to the Dutch East In- 
eaning mainly Borneo and New 
, the two oil-producing islands. 
id, after being invaded, said the 
ndian islands were capable of 
ing themselves independently, 
f Hitler conquered Holland per- 
tly. Down in Batavia, in Java, 
onzed Dutch colonials told your 
t they proposed to maintain their 
ndence and fight Japan, if neces- 


ut this time, you remember, the 
States issued a statement to the 
leffect that she was on Holland’s 
own in DEI. The Dutch down 
said thanks a lot, but we think we 
andle Japan without help, for a 
anyway. 

s American offer was the result 
announcement by the Japanese 
through Foreign Minister Arita, 
Japan proposed to “preserve the 
' quo in the Dutch East Indies.” 
eserving the status quo” in this 
neant the taking over of the DEI, 
e Japanese navy. It was this ap- 
t inability to translate Latin 
es that called forth from our Mr. 
ll Hull the mild announcement 
ve too were going to preserve the 
} quo in DEI—and the Japanese 
etter look up what status quo 
t. The reason for our interest, of 
=, is that Japanese bases on For- 
in the Carolines (near Guam), 
at Balik Papan would cut the 
ican-British-Dutch defense line 
| now protects not only the Phil- 


ippines, but the DEI and Australia and 
New Zealand. 

This brings us, in a roundabout sort 
of way, to the fact that when Hitler 
marched north he practically ended the 
Filipino dream of complete independ- 
ence six years from now. Every Fili- 
pino, from Don Manuel Luis Quezon, e/ 
presidente, down to the lowliest tao be- 
hind his carabao in the paddies, rea- 
lized that the Philippines—abandoned 
by old Mr. Whiskers and his nice shiny 
Navy, would be merely an overnight 
stop on Japan’s southward march. 

A few Filipinos, immune to the facts 
of life, still thought they could have 
independence without responsibility 
and that the United States would do 
their fighting for them after 1946—but 
the majority had no such illusions. 


No Wonder They're Bewildered 


Don Manuel, a practical if somewhat 
impulsive little dictator, is frankly 
skeptical of the islands’ ability to stem 
a Japanese invasion. He recently told 
graduates of the Philippine Normal 
School that an independent republic on 
the eastern edge of Asia couldn’t de- 
fend itself, and couldn’t possibly build 
up an efficient defense for some decades. 
He added that the islands could be safe 
from attack under the American flag— 
and then, remembering suddenly that he 
was the Number One Champion of In- 
dependence, added that he didn’t favor 
remaining under the flag. 

This slightly bewildered the gradu- 
ates and the rest of the Filipino people, 
who construed the speech as meaning 
the islands would haul down the Stars 


and Stripes, be an independent republic 
for ten or fifteen minutes and there- 
after become part of Dai Nippon. The 
main result was to crystallize a senti- 
ment that had been building up for 
some time: The idea that the whole 
independence question ought to be re- 
opened, considered in the light of re- 
cent events and a new setup invented. 

Nobody knows what cost the Japa- 
nese navy might think worth paying to 
open the road southward. Cost count- 
ing and profit taking don’t seem to en- 
ter much into Nippon’s empire-building 
plans. For example, even if they cap- 
tured Borneo, the Dutch would—and 
could—destroy every refinery, drain 
the tanks, dynamite the oil wells, wreck 
the whole oil plant. The Japanese are 
not good oil technicians; it would take 
them months—maybe years—to get the 
layout into production again. But they 
seem to have ignored this in their plans. 

Incidentally, of course, we have a 
stake in the DEI oil business. We have 
sixty per cent of the concession in New 
Guinea, with the Dutch and English 
splitting the rest; we have “interests” in 
Borneo and Sumatra. .. . But naturally 
this wouldn’t affect our desire to main- 
tain the status quo. 

Or would it? 

The DEI flurry brought to a head the 
growing feeling in the Philippines that, 
for the present and near future, inde- 
pendence is just a grand, vague idea— 
and that some sort of alliance with the 
United States, and that comforting 
Navy, is a sound, practical plan. Cling- 
ing, verbally at any rate, to the freedom 
theory, were el presidente and most 
Filipino politicians. 


On the other side were lined up nearly 
all Filipino and American businessmen, 
the sugar interests and some down-to- 
earth legislators. Their arguments were 
that “independence” could result only 
in the islands becoming a Japanese col- 
ony and that if, by some miracle, this 
didn’t happen, the islands would be 
ruined economically. 


It's the Filipinos’ Play 


What is now going on is a poker game, 
with each side waiting for the other to 
bid. Quezon and the Nationalists, 
though most of them know independ- 
ence is dangerous, feel they cannot 
make the first move for a new setup. 
They want our Congress to make the 
suggestion. On the other hand, the feel- 
ing in Congress is that, having given the 
islands the freedom for which they 
shouted so long, the play is now up to 
the Filipinos. 

There are also American business and 
the American farmer. Between them 
they sell the Filipinos one hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of their products 
every year—one hundred boxcarsful 
every day. Forty years ago the Fili- 
Pinos spent fifty cents each with us each 
year; now they’re spending nearly six 
dollars each. 

Have a look at what the boys and 
girls have been doing since 1936 when 
the “transition period” started. At that 
time there was a cash balance of $17,- 
500,000 in the treasury; we handed it 
to el presidente and his legislature. 
Since then, we have given the islands 
refunds on coconut-oil excise taxes and 

(Continued on page 32) 
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John had installed them. Good machinery and apparatus were personal to him 


The Alarm Clock 


By Mark Saxton 


OHN ACKER quit work ten minutes 

early and left the lab. He didn’t 

want to go to the apartment. He 
hadn’t been there since the night Sue 
told him she was going to Reno and 
hadn’t been able to tell him why. He 
still didn’t know and he didn’t like to 
think about it. 

John walked slowly as he came near 
the building. He nodded to the doorman 
and stepped into the elevator. On the 
way up he reached into his pocket, and 
by the time the elevator stopped he had 
the key in his hand. It always took him 
just that long to get out his key. 

He closed the apartment door behind 
him and went into the dim room. 
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When he pulled up the Venetian blind 
on the west window, Sue’s square 
wooden clock on the desk said five min- 
utes after one. The ships were still sail- 
ing across the blue water painted on the 
glass door below the dial. He felt lost; 
the clock stood for so many things. In- 
voluntarily, John looked across at the 
electric clock on the mantel. 

“Still going,” he said aloud, and pulled 
out his watch. “Twenty seconds fast in 
a month.” 

Sue’s clock never had kept good time 
even when she wound it. A few days 
after they moved in John asked her if 
she wouldn’t rather have the radio on 
the desk and move her clock to the 


COMPLETE ON 


THIS 


kitchen. She looked at him as though 
she hadn’t understood him and then said 
no, she’d like to leave it where it was. 
The same thing happened with the two 
plain, high-backed rocking chairs by the 
window. When he bought the new 
furniture suite for the living room, John 
suggested moving them out. 

John ran his hand along the arm of 
the couch. It was chromium. He looked 
at his fingers; there was some dust’ but 
not much. He crossed the room and 
turned on the radio. Nothing happened. 
Then he reached around the side of the 
cabinet and threw the switch that cut 
in the regular radio circuit. As soon as 
he saw the light on the dial, he turned 
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the radio off. The wiring was in 
led to the bedroom. 

Because the clock on the man 
running and because the wiring) 
radio was still there, John fel 
comfortable. He had installed) 
and they were dependable. Go 
chinery and good apparatus we) 
sonal to him; he felt friendly to {/, 

John put in the extra switch ¢\ 
as he bought the radio. He w 
to the alarm clock in the bedro 
every morning at seven-thirty th 
went on automatically. John hac 
the alarm out of the clock wi 
found a program that started y 
alarm going off and then playedr 
He had always dialed the radio 
station on the remote-control tur 
before he went to sleep. Sue s; 
radio alarm was a good idea. 

John reached into his pocket — 
two lists Sue had sent him from 
One list gave the things of he 
wanted stored and the other g 
clothes she wanted John to pack 

John checked the first list agai 
furniture in the living room ar 
walked out to the kitchen. In t 
he threw another switch. 

The swinging door into the ~ 
opened in front of him as his leg: 
the beam of the photoelectric cel! 
cell had been more than worth th 
end it took him to install it. § 
never got quite used to it, but 
saved her endless trouble. She ha 
able to carry plates and food ina 
of the kitchen without having to 
der the door open. 

John went into the bedroom t to 
the second list. The two bed 
made and the lamp was on the rat 
tween them. But not the alarm 
The soul of the place wasn’t visibl 
where. Its absence made John fe 
comfortable again. What could 
happened to it? 

He went to the window, raised 
til he heard the latch click. He p 
the catch. The window came slowly 

That had needed a bit of doir 
He had taken out the sash weigh 
put in the catch to hold the w 
open. The catch had been rigged 
alarm clock, now missing, so that 
the radio went on in the mornii 
window closed by itself, and the 
had a few minutes to warm befor 
got up. John had been working 
idea for automatically closing the 
dow during thunderstorms, but he! ‘ 
had time to work it out. it 

The light in the closet went on 
he opened the door. It had bee 
to putin. This closet was Sue’s. | 
so full of her that for a moment 
couldn’t believe she wasn’t in the 2 
ment. Four dresses were on at 
He remembered specific times whi 
had worn each of them, things sl 
done. He reached and felt the sl 
of the green one. They had been: 
ing Fifth Avenue and Sue had Ic 
up at him and put her hand on his) 
She had said, “It’s nice out, John. 
not go home yet.” The cloth was 
and soft under his fingers. 

If she had only told him why s! 
leaving him, he wouldn’t have be 
quite so hard. When he had ask 
she was sitting at the desk with he 
in her hands. She looked at him 
shook her head and said there ¥ 
reason she could give. 

John closed the closet door andl tu 
to the bureau. Whenever S 
closed that door, she always starteé| 
open it again to see if the light had 
out. Her picture was gone fro! 
bureau, but the silver-backed b 
were still there. He picked one 0 
up. Behind it on the runner were 
remains of the alarm clock. It ha 
beaten and pounded with a hamm 

John took it and ran his fingers” 
the dents. “Why did she do that?” 
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e Winner - FAMINE 


By Walter Davenport 


onl Here for the first time are the hard facts on the 


- 


coming famine in Europe—what crops are 


‘| growing and where, how much meat is still on 


f 
I 


| 
NE followed Hitler through Eu- 

. One by one, as nations fell 
ire his man-reaper, conquered 
/sat down to starve. This winter 
hy will eat the wheat of France 
|) Danube, the cattle of Scandi- 
the pork of the Low Countries. 
gher doors millions of her human 
: fey die the most horrible death 


a 


vand may survive the German ter- 


4 any rate her western gates are 
er government can flee to colo- 
fuge. Her children may be 
d off to North America or New 
i and Australia where starvation 
| await them nor famine follow. 
‘jlonies and the United States can 
I. The British navy may patrol 
Hantic, blockading Hitler from 
byond the seas. Similarly it will 
Wying bread and meat to Belgium, 
ad, France, Norway and beaten 
peyond. But the victor shall not 
{Neither will Italy. She will get 
zermany gives her as her reward 
i brief season of cautious combat. 
ae the story from the files of 
i Clark Hoover, former Presi- 
ti the United States. He fed Bel- 
after the first World War. He led 
}tcy crusade to Finland after Hel- 
rendered to Moscow last March. 
irector and high mind of the Po- 
plief. And he’s trying to help Bel- 
again. When Belgium surrendered 
many in May she had food enough 
ty days. 
ite is nothing emotional in the 
set facts, although horror is their 
_ Germany invaded Poland 
eptember, Europe knew that her 
| were poor. Had Germany, Eng- 
nd France consulted together to 
la year for war that would have 
iced a punishing peace they could 


§ 
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“I the hoof, and how many mouths these must feed 
i 


not have done better. Poland was in- 
vaded as the farmer was sowing his win- 
ter wheat. Germany’s potato crop was 
being ravaged by that voracious pest 
without a country, the Colorado Beetle. 
Drought had withered the fodder fields 
of Scandinavia and Holland and their 
herds of beef cattle had dwindled. They 
imported fodder but sources were re- 
luctant. Even as England and France 
declared war upon Germany, Europe’s 
farm economists reported that the Con- 
tinent’s crops of wheat would be any- 
where from twenty-five to fifty per cent 
below normal. Last winter was yet to 
come. 
Danubia Can Starve 


Winter brought the bitterest cold that 
Europe had felt for years, the deepest 
frosts, the vastest blights of ice. And 
while Hitler bided his hour and the AI- 
lies cozened themselves with the thought 
that he didn’t dare strike, food hopes 
died in the ground. Spring came late 
and cold. Belated frosts killed succes- 
sive plantings. England made overtures 
to the wheat growers of Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, thinking 
thus to make them her allies and ignor- 
ing as something that would always be 
hers Canada’s 300,000,000 stored bush- 
els and Australia’s 125,000,000. But 
Germany’s Or Else diplomacy won the 
Danubian granary and this winter she’ll 
make the most of the dismal fact that 
whereas normally that fecund sector 
provides about sixty per cent of the 
bread requirements of North Central 
Europe and the western occupied coun- 
tries, this year it will be different. The 
Danubian yield is off a third, is not ex- 
pected to exceed 3,540,000 tons, and 
Adolf Hitler’s Reich will eat almost 
all of it. Danubia can starve in the 
shadow of her own bursting grain eleva- 


EUROPEAN 


Conquerors eat first and non- 
combatants get what's left—if 
any. These are German troops 
lined up at a field kifchen at 
what was their western front. 
Below, Rumanian peasants, 
despite rich harvests of grain, 
starve in the midst of plenty 





tors or beg from her knees for a loaf of 
her own bread. 

What sick Nature hadn’t done to Eu- 
rope’s grain and cattle, fruits and hogs, 
iron heels and steel wheels did. Armies 
leave nothing in their wakes except peo- 
ple and poverty. What marching men 
don’t devour as they go, they destroy. 
Even the deep-delving Hoover records 
cannot estimate how many food animals 
died in Hitler’s fire. And nobody knows 
how many hundred thousands of tons of 
grain and meat were destroyed by terri- 
fied farmers before they fled with their 
soldiers before the German wrath. 

That’s the picture you see in the 
Hoover files. No pretty phrases nor 
wishful thoughts are going to mellow it. 
There’s nothing so drear as lost harvest 
hopes. The picture is painted in black- 
and-white statistics and tells you that at 
best, in normal days, Europe could not 
feed herself. 


They've Always Needed Help 


There’s the fundamental table, for ex- 
ample, which shows you in percentages 
the self-sufficiency in foodstuffs in nor- 
mal crop years of the various nations. 

For example, Great Britain is only 
twenty-five per cent self-sustaining. 
Remember that we're talking about 
food. Norway is only forty-three per 
cent, Belgium fifty-one, the Nether- 
lands sixty-seven, Finland seventy- 
eight, Germany (prewar) eighty-three, 
France (prewar) eighty-three, Sweden 
ninety-one, Italy ninety-five, Poland 
(prewar) a hundred and five, Bulgaria a 
hundred and nine, Rumania a hundred 
and ten, Russia a hundred and one. 

These are samples and can be mis- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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a = ISS CHURT—British, liljon» 
Childhood of Miss Churt cri toa 

sat on the storm sill of t i 

and with glazed eyes surveyed tu ., 


Atlantic. 
By F. R. Buckley Miss Churt was meditating ‘yy 


hy ILLUSTRATED BY HARDIE GRAMATKY ce age op, Kee good? i 
) had said, and Miss Churt had liga, 
| the suggestion. 
| Now—although the steak h) } 
What if she has only eight lives left to give for her delicious—Miss Churt was expé 


certain qualms; a sensation, as 
non balls in the midriff, had 
ner. 22% 

Miss Churt decided that shy, 
get a little fresh air and drop ij 
friend Mr. Wharton. ’ 


country? The one she has lost was dearly bought 
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< _ am } a Mele” Malvern was moving un 

: t Retna also, and likewise because of 
feeling in the midriff; caused} 
cannon balls but by much more } 

: munitions of war. Never on very 

al ve +4 P is m_ terms with her rudder, she had nj 
HIE : at be-shelled and be-packing-cased 

airplane-parted until she would) 
soon go anywhere as anywhere e| 
was constantly trying to do so. 

In a room on the boat deck, {) 
officer and the chief engineer wi 
cussing this phenomenon and of} 
lated to the comfort and well-by 
the ship’s company. Mr. Melvi 
was naturally the engineer, had) 
in New York and was absorbing? 
mism from Mr. Wharton. 

“He’s a kind of mixed product 
flu and the board room,” said ti) 
mate, alluding to his captain. “ 
well, you saw him.” 

“T saw something,” said Mr, ] 
cautiously. 

“That'd be him. Chairman’s ne 
on the beach for years; war come: 
—old Stokes gets flu—hand o’ 
dence—an’ here I am sayin’ ‘Ay 
sir!’ to that. If he’d got eyelaé 
wouldn’t mind it so much, but—J 

Mr. Mclvor nodded, and his u} 
pipe said, “Cluck, cluck.” 

“Have any trouble comin’ ove) 

“Subs, you mean? Naw. ; 
sweetheart! Hello! Come to see Po} 

Mr. MclIvor, thunderstruck, me 
instinctive motion to smooth his} 
but it was only Miss Churt. Mr.‘ 
ton went over, picked her up out 
aperture of the hooked door and Ii 
sitting down again on his berth spi‘ 
month-old newspaper carefully ojfit 
carpet. The page uppermost bee 
picture of Lady Somebody’s we it 
to Captain Gossakes-Whosis 0)% 
guards; Mr. Wharton, bending withiis 
Churt sprawled over his palm, sun \ 
orange blossoms, smiles, teeth, te 
and the arch of swords with a nitrij 

“There, sweetheart,” he said, pti 
Miss Churt down on them. 

“You a morried mon?” asked 
Mclvor. 

“Nah. But I will be. That's he! 

The engineer rolled an eye at thei 
ture on the bureau. 

“Nice gurrul.” | 

“You said it. Canon Hobson aril 
Speakin’ of cannon, have you seer|# 
4.7 on the poop deck?” ff 

“To my grief. But what’s this,” 
Mr. MclIvor, whose intake of pers 
news was disproportionate to his 
put, “aboot a canon? The young lec 
no got a smash on um?” 

“On old Hobson? Not that ki 
said Mr. Wharton; and his look n 
Mr. McIvor wonder whether he shill 
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Miss Churt ran away now, her eal 
cocked for the sound of belcve 
footsteps pursuing. And they cam| 





fond o’ yon kitten.” 
m mid about her. And she’s just 




























Medand. It tasted something like 
'’ ym) steak, flavored with tar, salt, 


girls round our way in Liver- 
ad about him. See—he had 
Sunday school; children’s 
yild, he called it; us boys got 
Jer we’d been confirmed, of 
jt you can believe it or not, I’ve 


aybe ye was a nance.” 
jlen squeezing of Miss Churt’s 


i) “Dere. Snuzzle down, a good 
ch a full ickle tummy .. . Ho, 
dil hah?” 
nm) we met,” said Mr. MclIvor in 


ANN,” said Mr. Wharton. “Naw, 
‘amne’s no beauty neither. But he’s 
bes imees so far’ s Annie’ S con- 


| now they go an’ put this 
wiskered nincompoop in over my 


‘sit matter who morries ye? It 
longer than havin’ a tooth out.” 
Iddoesn’t it? That’s where you 
jar tow. Old Hobson’s strong for 
al and all that; and that means 
orange flowers for Annie an’ a 
igan’ tails for me.” 
not in wartime!” 
do you know?” 
x0,’ said Mr. MclIvor after re- 
“an’ see the old mon an’ say 
ito um.” 
would not,” said Mr. Wharton 
I “not if you saw him. He’s only 
uf ve foot six, but I’ve seen him 
HS stevedore with one look—cold 
mn askin’ for coffee. He’s got one 
(> kissers you carve out o’ granite 
i oad drill. Looks something like 
hy chief engineer considered this 
q ly, and put his glass down. 
Neel,” he said, rising. “It’s the wull 
ih, I suppawse, that some of us 
| be morried an’ hae bairns, while 
a lovish their possions on tobby 
uid nicht, Mr. Wharton.” 
yhe doorway he turned to see the 
Sof this Glaswegian bomb. Miss 
| who had been awakened by 
hing that felt like an earth tremor, 
cd at him and went to sleep again. 
ve naval ratings aboard to’ work 
n?” McIvor asked, to cover his 
"morbid curiosity. 
Pe have,” said Mr. Wharton, “an’ 
body asks you who’s in command 
t gun crew, it’s me. Naval re- 


















u bein’ in turn commanded by 
in Timbs. Weel—guid nicht.” 
u heard about that timber ship 
torpedoed?” Wharton asked. 
What was that?” 
just that they thought she 
‘t have sunk properly, an’ be 
ict hereabouts. Timbs has been 
in’ everybody bar Churchill an’ 
dent Roosevelt, but nobody’s 
her. Dark night, too. Well—pleas- 
lreams.”’ 
certain pensiveness marked Mr. 
or’s departure but the first mate 
ed to feel better. 
extracted Miss Churt gently from 
and of nod, held her up with fore- 
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"Forgotten something?” said Mr. Wharton. “I've left my cat behind.” From the bow came a chuckle 


legs dangling, treated her to a gigantic 
smile and kissed her unhygienically on 
the nose. 

“Azza booful girlie!” said Mr. Whar- 
ton. “You like Poppa go home to his 
other girl an’ get married, please, an’ 
zen you have lovely house an’ garden to 
scratch in?” 

Miss Churt was exceedingly drowsy; 
moreover that rump steak seemed still 
to be clogging her articulation. She 
opened her pink mouth, but no sound 
issued. 

“V’ll bet you,” said Mr. Wharton. 
“And that reminds me—” 

He had just risen to pick up the news- 
paper with the wedding on it when from 
for’ard, out in the starry dark, there 
came a thunderous crash. 

The Malvern stopped in her tracks 
like a dowager smitten in the bread- 
basket. 

Simultaneously, the lights went out. 


It was, of course, that derelict, float- 
ing bottom up at what the French so 
prettily call the flower of the water, or, 
in Anglo-Saxon sea talk, awash. 

Having accomplished the destiny 
given her by those heavenly lights over- 
head—Neptune afflicted by Mars, per- 
haps; who knows?—and buckled the 
Malvern’s blunt bows backward like the 
bellows of a concertina, the timber ship 
rolled, spewed a few hundred thousand 
board feet from a new gash and sank; 
while down behind the forepeak of the 
Malvern, Mr. Wharton and a number of 
nearly naked shipmates strove to save 
their tub from doing likewise. 


T WAS a question of strengthening 
+a bulkhead, and strengthening bulk- 
heads is uneasy work in the pitch 
dark. 

It was an hour before Mr. MclIvor and 
his horde got the uprooted dynamo go- 


ing again; and then what was revealed 
by hand lights led into the hold was the 
reverse of encouraging. 

Not only was the bulkhead spouting 
water through the holes of deracinated 
rivets; it was bulging bodily and visibly 
inward, so that it was obvious that no 
time remained for carpenter work and 
fancy shoring. 

Mr. Wharton’s eyes, under a mop of 
embattled hair, shuttled desperately 
about the hold. The port and starboard 
sides were solid-packed with minor 
munitions, forming admirable buttresses 
for the wings of the forward wall. But 
in the midst stood two cases that had 
taxed the stevedores; they were large 
and heavy enough to have contained 
whippet tanks, and the Malvern’s notori- 
ous instability had caused them to be 
stowed well aft of the bulkhead. 

The space between was filled with 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Leave the Lady Be 


| By Frank Condon 


|} Jean Arthur detests press agents and 
| interviewers. So Gate-Crasher Condon 
decided to interview her to find out why — 



















ISS JEAN ARTHUR 
nice voice and I am 
for a beautiful your 
with a nice voice, especially if 
low and sort of lilting. I hay 
returned from Tucson, Arize 
I had a good chance to hear 
in the rear of a tin garage, wil 
machine blowing, and I will) 
voice comes spang up to @ 
tions, hints and rumors. The 
Arthur makes when talking is 
you don’t care a hang what § 
ing about and are content to 
and be lulled. i 
Regarding the trip to Ariz 
were a few ominous prelimi 
was explained, with some | 
that Jean Arthur avoided n 
men, press agents, lady ip 
and any person carrying sh ee! 
low paper in a side pocket t 
she had a poor opinion of alli 
ers, who are apparently p 2 
listen carefully to what a pers 
say and then write something! 
There was a slight chill of 
in the Tucson air, which coulk 
little chilling, as it was othe; 
degrees in the sun, 100 in rt 
Even her own press departr 
scholarly lads from Columbia 
spoke of her remotely as Mi 
and she was said to address 0} 
as Mister Wiles, causing him } 
easiness. I suggested to Lou Sp 
had bounced all the way ove 
midnight plane: “Maybe we be 
around and go on home.” 
Well, I'll never understand | 
of it, because, as I say, I sat in 
garage and Jean sat opposite 
wet hospital cot, for which sk 
ally paid $1.39, and we got alon ; 
The garage was part of the sef 
trailer was backed into it and ff 
shot a blast of air over the whi 
talked for two hours about ft 
pictures, actors, people, the w 
self, pictures, actresses, people, 
the supreme efficiency of the ¥ 
about her, the war and why she 
like to pose in the studio for § 
tures, holding a bottle of cats 
hates to sit anywhere for still | 
and studios must have still pict 
I said: “What do you do abou! 
She said: “I don’t go.” 
Meanwhile, the air machini 
mured steadily, and after a lo 
the publicity staff figured they’ 
investigate and see if anythinj/ 
ward had happened to me in the 
Miss Arthur was clad in an 
bridal costume of ivory white, W 
petticoats of satin, formal pan 
with lace, two scuffed-looking shi 
a bride’s veil, which she present] 
on a horseshoe. 



















































































































































Tucson's Ready for War 





Tucson in June is one of the’ 
hottest hot spots, although the 
appear not to notice the heat. 
and homes are equipped with air: 
tioning machines that work all 
but make alarming noises, and y 
buy a cooler-box starting as low aff 
dollars, so even the Indians hay 
cooled tepees. Tucson lies a few? 
north of the border of (one wor 
sored) and enemy bombers could 
foreign soil and drop their eggs 01 
son within twenty minutes. It 
close. Tucson gave this some sf 
thought, and with the help of Coll 
Pictures it is now the only camou 
city in America and ready for war./ 
it did, along with Columbia, was tc 
another Tucson, a phony Tucson, } 
seventeen miles due south of itsel} 
in case of military activity the bo) 
are expected to leave (same wort 
sored), fly north and mistakenly 
their bombs on the imitation Ti 

(Continued on page 50) 
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For nine straight years more. heavy-duty I nee 8: 
have been bought than any other make. 


There’s a very good reason for this year-after-. 


year preference of truckmen who know their busi- 
ness—Internationals give them the best all-around 
performance, economy, and hauling satisfaction their 
money can buy. 

For the ’cross-town hauler Internationals meet 
the exacting requirements of multi-stop delivery at 


provide ow-cost perfonnaned over eee years of 
service. You can always have the perfect combina- 
tion of capacity and power, gear-ratio and wheelbase- 
length, for every load and route you have to haul. 
Internationals are built in sizes to fit every job. 


Furthermore, International Service is always close 
at hand wherever your trucks may go, through the 
largest company-owned truck service organization in 
the world. And dealers everywhere. Write for catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Copyright 1940, by International Harvester Company, Incorpor 


ERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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lady appreciates... 
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You know yourself that a motorist can’t be too careful | | 


about some things... 





So let the neat green-and-white Registered Rest Room 





signs at Texaco Dealers be your motoring guide to clean fi 


attractive rest rooms all over the country. 


At Registered Rest Rooms you will always find running 
water and full equipment that is essemzzia/ to your comfort. 


In each Registered Rest Room we Texaco Dealers have 





pledged you spic-and-span cleanliness and many free acces- 
sories for your convenience. 
Trained inspectors in the famous “‘White Patrol’’ 


inspection cars are on the road in all 48 States to help us 











maintain this high standard of service. 


Stop at our Registered Rest Rooms. Try the exceptional per- 
formance of our two great gasolines, stepped-up FIRE-CHIEF 
and our new luxury motor fuel, Sky Chief — for those who 
want the best... You'll also find Jmswlated Havoline and 
Texaco Motor Oils. Let us help in many ways to make 


your trips more enjoyable. 


Texaco ‘* White Patrol’’ in- 
) spection cars, like the one 


shown below, guard Registered 


originators of REGISTERED REST ROOMS Rest Rooms. Many inspectors 


have first-aid training and 





carry first-aid equipment. 





Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre—starring Kenny Baker and Frances Langford— 
Every Wed. Night—Columbia Network—9:00 E. D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 
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There’s a triple play in every 
tin of Velvet... it tastes right in 
a cigarette...it smokes cool in 
a pipe... bite is O-U-T! Made 
from maple-flavored Burley, 
aged two years or more in 
wood... it rolls a better ciga- 
rette and packs easy in a pipe. 


MILD ond COOL 
Positively NO'B/ITE™ 








The Golden Horse 


Continued from page 12 


This may seem like splitting hairs, 
but it is not trivial to the folk who are 
heart and soul for the Palomino. The 
record is pretty clear that golden horses 
were plentiful until the Arabs discov- 
ered that a warrior riding a Palomino 
was about as safe as a belled burglar. 
The Arabs deliberately bred the golden 
color out of their horses by getting rid 
of the Palomino colts and keeping only 
the darker animals or the pure whites, 
whose very lack of color blended into 
the horizon. 

Though this had gone on for fifteen 
centuries, which is a long time in horse 
language, when the Moors invaded 
Spain, bringing their Barbs of Arabian 
lineage with them, the mares still 
dropped an occasional Palomino colt. 
The gold-loving Spaniards regarded 
these as gifts from Heaven. Among 
them the rare Palominos were rated as 
badges of royalty. The Spaniards called 
them “The Ysabellas,” after the great 
queen who drove out the Moors and 
launched Spain on her era of conquest. 


A Mate for Blondie 


It is a matter of record, says Mr. Hal- 
liday, that though there were only a 
few score golden horses in Spain at the 
time, Queen Isabella sent a Palomino 
stallion and five mares to her viceroy in 
New Spain, which is to say Mexico, to 
perpetuate the golden horse in the New 
World. From this nucleus, the blood 
spread to the Texas plains, and from 
Texas it came to California. In the 
notable trek of the de Anza party from 
Mexico across the deserts of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona to California to colonize 
the San Francisco Bay region for Spain, 
there was a doughty caballero named 
Juan Palamia who rode a golden stal- 
lion. It is probable that the name Palo- 
mino, distinctly of California origin, 
springs from Palamia’s stallion. 

The Spaniards released a number of 
horses in the California valleys and al- 
lowed them to propagate in their wild 
state. Before long, the wild herds were 
numbered in the tens of thousands, par- 
ticularly in the San Joaquin Valley. The 
occasional Palomino colt found in these 
wild herds was sought out in annual 
forays by hard-riding young bloods. 

As a matter of fact, Palominos were 
so highly prized that it was the unwrit- 
ten law among Californios that they 
could not be sold. A caballero could 
give a Palomino to another caballero as 
a gracious gift ranking next to the gift 
of his daughter in marriage. But no 
hidalgo would think of buying or selling 
a golden horse. 

Although the hidalgo who lacked a 
Palomino to ride in the fiestas was con- 
sidered practically on foot, the easy- 
going Californios made no effort to 
breed golden horses scientifically. In 
fact, they wanted good wagon and plow 
horses so they crossed the sleek, fleet, 
graceful riding horses of the early Cali- 
fornians with draft horses of European 
stock. 

Yet in spite of these overwhelming 
odds, an occasional golden horse of good 
conformation turned up in the herds on 
the Western ranches, and in Texas, 
where a similar evolution almost wiped 
out the Palomino. Wherever cowboys 
gathered, tales were told of the legend- 
ary feats of riding and roping possible 
with Palominos. Members of sheriffs’ 
posses in the Western country readily 
hocked everything but their six-shoot- 
ers to buy the rare horses of golden hue 
to ride in parades and fiestas. 

The only breeder who has set the 
strain so far is Dwight Murphy, whose 














































Rancho San Fernando Rey is ¢ 
thousand-acre pastoral ee 
ing across the oak-studded Sar 
Valley, forty miles north of §; 
bara. It is the last remnant iim HH 
Rancho San Marcos on which the y 
of Santa Barbara Mission raised 
cattle and horses. 

Mr. Murphy first came wes 
as a young fellow seeking hel 
stead of loafing in the Santa J 
sunshine, he joined the U. S. | 
Service and, being single, 
around from lookout to look 
pinch hitter for the regular for 
when the regulars took vacations 
fought fires, rode ranges, sle 
doors every night for three year 
gained his health, fell in love 
Santa Barbara girl. She thou 
was marrying a humble ranger, b 
covered when they returned fo | 
burgh to see the folks that her hu 
was one of the richest young men} 
country, one of the heirs to a grea! 
way-equipment fortune. LY 

His heart and hers still being ba 
the Santa Barbara hills, Dwight 
sold out as soon as he could and 
west to stay. He bought the 
Los Prietos in Santa Ynez Va 
acquired a riding horse named “] 
die.” Desiring another golden hor 
Blondie’s mate, Mr. Murphy rod 
over California seeking another ] 
mino. He returned from the exew 
without one because there were ne 
Palominos for sale. 

“All right, I'll raise some Palor 
said Mr. Murphy. 

The decision launched him on 
that has consumed a good deal 
life for the last twenty years. 
neyed to Texas, returned with 
load of Palomino mares. Throt 
centuries of running wild, the 
ponies had bred themselves sm 
and lighter than the horses th e | 
fornians liked. 

But the colts were everything k 
Palominos. They included ba 
grays and some were albinos wi 
eyes. The next year’s crop was € 
disappointing, and it dawned on 
Murphy that he had made a fa 
Later he learned that most of 8 
Palomino breeders did this, too. — 

He talked with geneticists and 
them suggested that he inbreed fi 
time between Palominos. 

This experiment, at first, 
promising. Then the colts took : 
for the worse, and after wasting sev 
years trying to breed Palominos 
ficially and scientifically, Mr. M 
was back exactly where he s! 
Comparing his results with other br 
ers, he learned, as they had, that 
Palominos were as elusive as t 
o’-the-wisp 





Every Man a Don 


By this time, Dwight Murphy 
to build Palomino stock from the 
bian strain. He bought a great 
stallion, Swedish King. from the 
Lucky Baldwin stables. This ti 
was with him. Bred to light P 
and Barb mares, Swedish King s! 
number of promising colts with a go 
tinge in their kinky, cream- -colored co 
One of them as he grew older, g 
more golden. He was Del Rey. ratet 
the first bred-to-order Palomino in: 
Murphy stables. Now nineteen y( 
old, Del Rey is the retired patria: 
the rancho 

In his prime, Del Rey sired El Rey 
los Reyes, which Mr Murphy nar 
“The King of Kings” because the ¢ 
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+ ¢\w into a young stallion, demon- 
dhat he had everything for which 
, 0 fanciers had prayed. His coat 
sous light golden hue, with plati- 
nd mane and tail. He has the 
thead of the Arabian, the dark, 
(| t eyes, the crested neck, the 
lus, the good manners and easy 
parade horse. More important 
as able to perpetuate his quali- 
“most of his progeny. Among 
& Conejo and Hijo del Rey, the 
most a spitting image of his 








a decade ago, Mr. Murphy in- 
e Santa Barbarans to revive the 
jnish Days Fiesta and don be- 
4 sombreros, tight black pants 
' stripes, gay sashes, whiskers, 
on. The women dressed in gay 
d the big occasion was the Pa- 
| which everyone rode his best 
referably a Palomino, which in 
lakes every man a Don. 

first year the Santa Barbarans 
p skeptical that Don Dwight 
+ had to send down to Hollywood 
mes and hire cowboys to bring 
galia and ride, cutting $10,000 
is own bank roll to put the show 
But after that first year, the 
ame in droves, bringing their 
s, their horses, and their silver- 
d saddles with them. This Au- 
sre’'ll be a thousand horses in the 


Stall and Bath 


urphy, the Irishman from Pitts- 
jhas succeeded in rekindling the 
Spanish Californian enthusiasm 
horses to ride in the Rose Bowl 
jin Pasadena on New Year’s Day, 
jinas Rodeo cavalcade and others 
é ornia’s endless round of fiestas. 
vody in any parade craves to ride 
; ino, because the golden horses 
ibly steal the show. The Califor- 
ave managed to round up per- 
jaree hundred bona fide Palominos 
state, about as many, Mr. Dick 
ay estimates, as there are in 
Together, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
iska, Oregon, Arizona and New 
jo have enough more to bring the 
ly’s Palomino population up to 
bs a thousand head. 
} is not so many golden horses, but 
lering that a few years ago the 
jseemed doomed to oblivion, it is 
azing comeback. Other breeders, 
ing Mr. Dwight Murphy’s lead, 
fuccessfully breeding Palomino 
motably John J. Mitchell’s Juan y 
Ranch (Lolita being Mrs. Mitch- 
e former Lolita Armour), and 
Spaulding’s Rancho Tecolote, 
n Santa Barbara County, Karl D. 
nott’s Rancho Carmelo in Mon- 


back of the golden horse in Texas, 
e Texans now have an annual All- 
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case you want to muscle in while it is 
still in the ground-floor stage, is a bit 
on the capitalistic side. Dwight Murphy 
probably poured close to a million into 
his operations before he produced The 
Big Three of the Palomino Stud Reg- 
istry, as Mr. Dick Halliday calls El Rey, 
Conejo and Hijo, and his thirty depend- 
able brood mares. The other breeders 
have had to dig into their socks, too. 

Where do all the dollars go? Take 
a look around the stables at Rancho 
San Fernando Rey. A little on the fancy 
side, according to fellows like Leo Car- 
rillo, for example, who was practically 
born on horseback. 

Major-domo Guy Rutherford, who 
used to valet the steeds on Mr. Hearst’s 
baronial estate at San Simeon, and his 
staff keep hustling all morning to get 
the Murphy horses ready for exhibition 
each afternoon. Every stallion has a 
separate room, not a stall, with running 
water, electric light and a thick layer of 
clean straw on the floor. 

Each stallion, from El Rey down, has 
to be taken for an eight- to ten-mile 
morning constitutional, which begins 
with a trot, winds up with a gallop, and 
while he’s lathery each horse is turned 
into a yard filled with beach sand for a 
good roll. The sand idea is partly to 
keep him clean, partly to burnish his 
golden hair and make it shine. After 
the roll, each stallion goes like an ath- 
lete to the showers for a bath. Later, his 
mane and tail are shampooed sepa- 
rately. On Fiesta days, there’s a special 
bit of primping. Each stallion’s mane 
and tail has to have a permanent wave! 

A Palomino’s color continues to de- 
velop from cream at his birth to a fixed 
golden shade by the time he is two years 
old. Not until then do you know 
whether it is going to stop at the luster 
of new-minted gold bars, the most 
highly prized color, or continue on to 
the burnished copper shade, which isn’t 
so bad, after all. Either way, if he is of 
good conformation and fine riding hab- 
its, you have an animal that will bring 
some real money, anywhere from $1,500 
to $5,000 for a stallion. If he approaches 
perfection, like El Rey, the rainbow’s 
the limit. Mares and geldings bring 
from $200 up, depending upon how much 
somebody wants them and how unwill- 
ing you are to part with them. 

Most of the Palomino breeders are 
like the old Spanish-Californian hidal- 
gos. They dote on their golden horses 
to the point where they don’t like to 
think of them in commercial terms. 
More than one modern Don has given 
Palominos to his friends to avoid sell- 
ing them. Leo Carrillo, already a Palo- 
mino owner and enthusiast, was up at 
Rancho San Fernando Rey a year or so 
ago, admiring the colts sired by the 
great El Rey. Leo fell in love with one 
frisky little squirt, “Conquistadore, ’ 
about the cutest, finest colt El Rey sired 
that year. Don Dwight Murphy watched 
the movie star and the colt and every- 
body could see that he was having a) 
soul struggle within himself. Finally, 
he called the movie star over. | 

“Leo, that little colt is yours,” he said. 
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—by Bud Fisher 


C'MON, WOODEN ARM, LETS SEE YOU MAKE A RINGER! 


BEHOLD, GENTS, A VICTIM OF OUR 
“NATIONAL AILMENT.’ A FORLORN 
SUFFERER FROM CONSTIPATION, 
SHACKLED To HIS PILLS AND 
PURGATIVES! WHY DON'T WE ~ 
TELL HIM ABOUT OUR 
BETTER WAY? 


WHAT'S WRONG 


NOW,GUS? 


THE WAY I FEEL, 
I COULDNT EVEN 
LIFT A SHOE! ¢ 





GUS, MY BOY, WHAT YOU NEED IS To 
GET AT THE CAUSE OF YouR TROUBLE. 
AND IF YOURE LIKE MILLIONS OF OTHERS 
You CAN DO IT WITH A DELICIOUS FOOD 
INSTEAD OF MEDICINES. A CRISP. 
CRUNCHY BREAKFAST CEREAL- 
KELLOGGS ALL-BRAN. (T 
PROVIDES THE "BULK" YOU MAY 
NEED TO KEEP"REGULAR"”! c'M 


DOSING MYSELF WHEN A SWELL BREAKFAST CEREAL 
LIKE THIS MAY BE THE ANSWER To MY TROUBLE! 


GIVE ME ANOTHER BOWLFUL, 
AND DON'T 
SPARE THE 





OW about you? Would you like to be 

free of those heavy, logy days due to 
constipation — and free from the pills and 
purgatives, too? You can—if your trouble is 
the common kind (due to lack of “bulk” in 
diet). It’s no harder to do than just eating a 
delicious breakfast cereal—crisp, crunchy, 
“bulk-forming” All-Bran. Eat it for break- 
fast every day, drink plenty of water, and 
see if you don’t get more kick out of life! 








Copyright, 1939, Kellogg Company 


Join the “Regulars with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 





























































The bell clangs, the boys 
go back to their corners, 
then the second’s job be- 
gins. And forty seconds 
is all the time he is given 
to perform his miracles 


the light-heavyweight title to John 

Henry Lewis in 1935, Ray Arcel, 
famous handler of fighters, was awak- 
ened from a sound sleep in his St. Louis 
hotel by a series of bloodcurdling 
shrieks. Thinking murder was being 
committed outside his room, Arcel 
jumped out of bed, grabbed the nearest 
weapon for protection and flung open 
the door, prepared for the worst. In- 
stead of a mangled corpus delicti, Ray 
was confronted with Olin, doubled up 
as if in the throes of death and howling 
like a troupe of Banshees. 

“Get me out of here! I’m going to 
die!” screamed the big, healthy brute 


Prete 1 nights before Bob Olin lost 


39 


as he took a fresh purchase on his mid- 
riff. Ray, who knew Olin as a timid 
chap outside the ring, although a lion 
once inside the ropes, sensed the situa- 
tion in a flash. He knew Olin was suf- 
fering from a bad case of ante-bellum 
jitters such as seize even the bravest 
of fighters, if they happen to be high- 
strung. 

“Okay,” said Arcel to the world’s 
champion. “T’ll call the fight off. Now, 
go back to bed and get some sleep and 
tomorrow morning we'll catch a train 
back to New York.” 

Relieved instantly of his “frightful 
pain,” Olin went back to bed and was 
snoring like a boar with adenoids within 
five minutes. The next morning, Arcel 
took his fighter to the office of Dr. 
Raines, a noted physician and psychia- 
trist, and introduced him as Ray Arcel, 
a local clothing salesman who wanted 
a complete checkup. This subterfuge 
was necessary because there was a tre- 
mendous advance sale for the fight and 
even the rumor of a postponement 
might ruin the gate, 

Dr. Raines went over Olin’s body like 
a pair of gymnasiun tights. Finally, 


————————— | , 
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after an examination lasting a half- 
hour, he broke the silence by exclaim- 
ing: “Young man, you ought to be a 
fighter! I never encountered a finer, 
healthier specimen in my career!” 

Olin felt both flattered and sheepish 
as the doctor pronounced his verdict. 
Arcel felt’ relieved. He knew now that 
the crisis had passed and that there 
would be no trouble getting his fighter 
into the ring. 


Bob Olin’s Best Fight 


Bob lost his title to John Henry Lewis 
a few nights later but only after putting 
up one of the gamest exhibitions ever 
seen in St. Louis. Draped across the 
middle strand of the ring ropes in the 
13th round and saved by the bell, Olin 
was carried to his corner by Arcel and 
Harold Scadron, his manager. It looked 
as if the fight was over. But, reaching 
into his vast store of wisdom, Arcel 
came up with a mixture of water and 
strong ammonia which he forced Olin 
to drink. As the powerful concoction 
brought the groggy fighter sharply to 
his senses, Arcel pleaded: “Bob, 





Handler Ray Arcel, 
for his speed and s 
closing cuts, demon| 
on fighter Bernie Fr’ 



















“Okay, 
champ. 
For the next two rounds, 


Ray!” 



































‘until a chap named Joe Loui 
along four years later and top 
John Henry was barely able tos! 
the referee held up his right har 
proclaimed him “the winnah an 
champeen!” Olin had lost i 
up the best fight of his*career. 
a few days before he had tried to 
a powder,” in a fit of panic. 
“Fighters are funny people,” sa’! 
cel, who has worked behind mc 
them than any man living, durit’ 
quarter of a century of serving’ 
Jeeves for the Jab and Jolt Ja 
“More fights are lost on the way! 
the dressing room to the ring th 
the ring itself. Some fighters are 
outside the ropes but tigers oncelll 
bell snaps the tension. Some of 
have to be conned. Others fé 
bullying. Some can think for 1) 
selves. Others follow instruction 
are incapable of original thought. 
“The successful second must be/! 
to double for a mother, a psychol 
a physician and a mind reader. 
you’ve worked behind five or six 
sand fighters, like I have, it bee 
second nature to you, like swimmi 
typewriting. You’ve got only ¢ 
forty seconds to work on your fi 
between rounds. Often you hav 
stop a hemorrhage or bring a fi) 
(Continued on page 51) 
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te a we ae 


OWL: Okay—swap you for a new White Owl... 
Tell me if it’s got real Havana taste—will you? 


OWL: Greetings, Everett—have a pleasant Havana 


vacation? Th 
MARSHALL: Grand time—most enjoyable place! r ie 







OWL: Well, as a discriminating cigar 
smoker—some of the enjoyment must 
have been those Havana cigars! 


| MARSHALL: You're right—brought a few 

1 back with me. Here—try one! i 
4 
| 


EVERETT 
MARSHALL 


approves Havanall x 
S taste of New 


~ White Owls 





































MARSHALL (after several puffs): Say—it’s a good smoke, milder than a Cuban cigar— 
but it certainly has true Havana taste. 
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NEW WHITE OWL 


UST BACK FROM HAVANA, 
Everett Marshall — whose bari- 
tone voice has been heard at both 
the Metropolitan and at George 
White’s “Scandals” —steps ashore. 


We interviewed him right at the 
dock where the boat from Havana 
comes in. And while the taste of 
Havana cigars was more than a 
memory—he still had a pocketful. 
We asked him to check on the 


Havana taste of the zew Blended- 
with-Havana White Owl. 

The new Blended-with-Havana 
White Owl does havea rich Havana 
flavor—thousands of smokers will 
go along with Everett Marshall on 
that. And the fact that you now can 
get this preferred cigar taste in 
a good 5¢ cigar accounts for the 
popularity of the zew White Owl. 
Try one today. 





New White Owls made in America—See how at New York World's Fair, 1940 


Copyright, 1940 by General Cigar Co 


2A Hy 


Inc. 
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C-L dscovered somelhing 


Me—sunk. Second day at the 
shore—dying to see more of that 
handsome lawyer who’s staying at 
our cottage. But I had barely 
reached the beach before I knew: 
“All this strange food and all this 
sun have got you, my girl!” You 
know that sickish, headachy feeling! 



















Me—learning. “Why, that 
happens to a lot of folks on vaca- 
tion,” consoled a girl at my cottage. 
“You just take someSal Hepatica!”’ 
And she told me how Sal Hepatica 
acts fast as a laxative—usually 
within an hour. And in addition it 
helps counteract the excess gastric 
acidity that you usually get right 
along- with constipation — helps 
turn a sour stomach sweet again. 
Well, I took Sal Hepatica pronto, 
and soon.... 












Me—amazed. Head clearing. 
Pep returning. I marveled. And 
as said lawyer and I romped off 
down the beach before a whole 
porchful of craning necks, I 
thought, “What a come-back! 
From now on I’m traveling with 
Sal Hepatica in my suitcase.” 
Who knows? Maybe I’ll be pack- 


ing for a honeymoon soon. 


SAL HEPATICA 


for a faster come-back 
TUNE IN! Abbott and Costello—laughs, music—Wed. at 9 P. M., E. D.S. T. 








End of a Dream 


Continued from page 19 


sugar-processing taxes—all paid by 
American taxpayers. Up to the end of 
1939, these gifts totaled about $75,000,- 
000. Until 1946 they will amount to 
about $17,000,000 a year. 

All these millions were given to help 
the Filipinos adjust themselves to the 
new economic setup that would follow 
independence. But today the original 
nest egg has all gone; so has the $75,- 
000,000; and the annual gift has been 
appropriated right up to 1945. It has 
been spent on gaudy new buildings, a 
glamorous private recreation park for 
Don Manuel and his guests, and a lot 
of other trinkets that can hardly be said 
to contribute to “economic adjustment.” 

There is, however, a great shortage 
of school buildings and teachers in the 
islands and thousands of kids can’t at- 
tend classes in consequence. 

The Philippine army, too, is being 
economized on; its budget cut, its opera- 
tions curtailed. This army is supposed 
to number 400,000 trained men by 1946, 
but judging by progress so far it won’t 
have much equipment. There is a skele- 
ton air force of training planes and a 
couple of motorboats are supposed to 
form the nucleus of a navy. 

Some Philippine political leaders say 
frankly they might as well spend the 
money while they have it, because after 
independence comes there won’t be any 
money; and there’s no use making “eco- 
nomic adjustments” because the islands’ 
economy is going to collapse, anyway. 

Meanwhile, under the guise of en- 
couraging native enterprise and putting 
the islands’ natural resources under na- 
tive control, a brisk campaign is under 
way against foreign business, which is 
mainly American. All foreigners are 
called ‘“‘exploiters.” 

Now, if there is one thing we have not 
done in the Philippines, it is exploita- 
tion. Our sins, if any, have been on the 
other side. As a matter of fact we have 
given the Philippines a square deal; the 
islanders are vastly better off today than 
any other people in Asia, and some peo- 
ple in Europe. 

In spite of all this, there is in the is- 
lands a bitter underground battle 
against American business. American 
firms are taxed to death, enmeshed in 
red tape, discriminated against, threat- 
ened with expropriation. 


Freedom is Expensive 


Canny Filipino businessmen and po- 
liticos agree that unless the United 
States keeps control and the Philippines 
keep our market a great many Filipinos 
are going to starve or go back to semi- 
barbarism after 1946. Some orators 
know this, too, and tell the natives in 
long, grand phrases it is better to starve 
as free men than live well as slaves. 
The fact that the Filipino is today a 
free man and hasn’t been a slave for 
forty years is conveniently forgotten. 

And so is the other fact: That if he 
insists on independence in 1946 he is 
going to be a slave again in 1947, yell- 
ing “Banzai Nippon!” at the sun flag. 
Or else. 

Under the pressure of events the Fili- 
pinos have actually less liberty today, 
under their own government, than they 
had under ours. They live under a vir- 
tual dictatorship. 

Quezon is not a bad dictator and there 
is no doubt he has the welfare of his 
sixteen million subjects close to his 
heart. He has his faults, but he is not 
vicious and probably his administration 
is as good as any other would be. 

No one holds office in the islands 
without the nod of Don Manuel, and 


this goes for lordly governors dp! 
inces down to meek justices of 
in remote Ifugao and Ilocano |jguy’ 
Only a short time ago el preside 
all but two of Manila’s city cou jim! 
and replaced them with his oy mu.’ 
The fantastic height to which ( 
ism and nationalism has risen 
well illustrated in the official « 
of the American language. Fy 
years this language has been tee 
schools; most islanders have ¢ a 
knowledge of it. When indepije: 
comes, American will be replace 
obscure dialect, Tagalog—whic 
pens to be Quezon’s native tongv’ 
alog, a poor language of onl 
hundred words, is spoken by le 
a fifth of the Filipinos. 
Manila’s city council, in an o 
of patriotism, once tried to cor 
meeting in Tagalog. The mayor 
the middle of the second sentence 
opening address and bogged dow 
almost impossible to express in’ 
any scientific, economic, polit 
business idea; hardly anyor 
the islands ever has heard of 
let alone being able to unders 















































Profits Without Respons 


Many Americans think we s 
rid of the Philippines” bec 
may involve us in war—but the 
like to continue selling that $100 0, 
worth of our products to the | Fi 
every year. We want profits 
responsibility. 

The Filipinos—most of them: 
substantially the same thing, pl 
feeling that they are complet 
Quezon knows full well that’s 
sible and frankly tells his peop 
freedom will entail hardship, su 
and sacrifice. He thinks the P 
worth the price. 

What it adds up to is that if thei 
want freedom in fact, which the 
now, they will have to accept oi 
tinued management. And if we w 
keep the Philippines as a goo 
able market we will have to a 
responsibility of defending that 

That defense, in a showdo 
going to be easy—but it is not ¢ 
as you might guess from the mat 
parently, we would have to 
Japanese navy seven thous 
from our Pacific Coast ba 
bases; nearly five thousand m 
Pearl Harbor, in Hawaii. Fight 
distances from supplies, fuel, mu 
and repair facilities would be 
mously hazardous undertaking. — 

But—and it’s a big but—ther , 
gapore. Singapore and the Ja 
naval bases are about equidist 
Manila—say sixteen hundred mile 
British have formally offered—it 

—to “lease” the Singapore base 
any time we need it. The base has 
oil supplies, two enormous drydocl 
plenty of repair facilities. Basin 
fleet in Singapore would wash ou} 
advantage the Japanese might ga 
making the battleground near the} 
ippines. 

Still, Japan’s only chance to wi 
Philippines would be by defeatin 
Navy near the islands and destt 
or capturing our bases on Luzo 
would have no chance whatever /f 
naval victory within a thousand | 
of Hawaii. And there lies the d 

There—and at a steaming B' 
port called Balik Papan, where t fi 
lines come down to Macassar Strai 
the ships zigzag in through the |” 
fields, picked out by white searchl|* 
under the muzzles of hidden guns 
































































sjad lately formed a habit of call- 
hi self a fool, here was reason 


ive with out of his sight—out of 
n. He had let her go, on whatever 
Ito her lover. He felt a sudden 
sif pure rage. He had achieved 
y. He was going to get Nata- 
Alburn could not hold or keep 
Jhburn was not man enough. 
Jbriel was. 

‘ind turned from that focus for 
» moment only. Passing the 
ted mills, he resented them be- 
sey had delayed his discovering 
ij He pressed the accelerator till 
fo) touched the floor. No, Greg 
+ was not man enough. . 

burst of speed was at its height 
fate Jenkins saw John’s car turn 
he side road toward Ashburn’s. 
3 Nate thought, about eleven 
) which meant that he had an- 
our to kill. That car had been 
ety down the highway and was 
ly a little less when it took the 
nd no doubt that was impropei 
e wasn’t going to do anything 
. Nate was going to smoke a 
e. He propped his motorcycle 
ja tree, decided against sitting 
/ecause the grass was wet, savored 
f long inhalation, took off his cap 
itch his head, and gazed happily 
P spring night. The cigarette was 
e than half finished when he 
ja distant explosion. Must have 
‘backfire. Something like a min- 
er, he heard some more. No, 
fasn’t backfires. 


will leave geography to me,” 
reg said. “I tell you, we cannot go 
We must get out of Massachu- 
the shortest route. That is why 
id at Marblehead and Smurth- 
as the car there for us. From 


n an hour. 
| 


I will take you to 
saouth. I will leave you there.” 
jmind leaped on to Troy. Crossing 
(Hampshire and Vermont, away 
jhe teletypes of the Massachusetts 
i he could reach Troy by six 
x, by seven at the latest. He would 
se in Troy—as safe as, now, he 
e anywhere. He had tested men 
who could take care of his car 
fet him started southward. 
»p looking at your watch,” Heine- 
said. Heinemann’s bulk was 
able in a chair near the side win- 
from which, when the shade was 
1 back, you could see- Witchcraft 
. He was too stupid to appreciate 
ecariousness of this hour. In fact, 
ince Thatcher had been seized and 
‘up Heinemann had radiated an 
earing and even jocose self-satis- 
nm. It was clear that he actually 
ed it—he took pleasure in the 
€ act of inflicting pain. Heine- 
went on: “You aristocrats!—you 
all women. Look at you! Your 
s have gone to pieces. And all be- 
a little awkwardness has occurred. 
would you ever be a soldier?” 
eg said coldly, “Unquestionably, 
are a brave man. You shoot dogs 
you drown men whose arms are 
I wonder you are never brave 
gh to be intelligent. At the very 
we can hope for, the police will be 
ing for us both by eight o'clock in 
norning—”’ 
ere was a crash of laughter from 
ig chair, where Heinemann seemed 
Ow steadily more like an American 
on of a Nazi. “Does it matter what 
ens at eight o’clock tomorrow 
ling 2” 
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Rain Before Seven 


Continued from page 17 


Greg nodded. “A trifle.’ He looked 
at his watch again. “The brave men do 
not count minutes? You would count 
minutes in the death cell. You would 
even regret you did not bother to count 
them a little earlier... . Look! Allow 
ten minutes additional for Smurthwaite 
to get to Gorham, ten more than he 
could possibly need. Then allow five 
minutes more than he would need to get 
the boat out. Then he is now at least 
ten minutes later than he should be.” 

Heinemann was very jovial. ‘Good! 
Smurthwaite is ten minutes late. I count 
ten. What then?” 

“Then is some part of ten minutes 
more—count them, too, brave man— 
perhaps there comes a knock at the 
door—” 

“That would be the ghosts that also 
knock pictures from the walls.” 

“T suppose nothing gets into your 
thick head except what is beaten in with 
a_ club,’ Greg said meditatively. 
“Smurthwaite is already late. There is 
a fine chance he has been taken. If he 
has been, your stupid life is worth as 
little to you as it is to me.” 

“Who would take him? Why should 
anyone take him? Smurthwaite is a 
boorish oaf but you can trust him. He 
is a better man than you—he does not 
lose his nerve. He is on his way here 
now.” 

Greg bowed ironically. “Yes, I think 
so. If I did not, you would be alone.” 

Heinemann’s contemptuous grin nar- 
rowed to a leer. “Also I would not trust 
you. Had there been any safety or profit 
in abandoning me or selling me out, you 
would have done so.”” Heinemann stood 
up. He slapped Greg on the shoulder. 
“Here, it is childish to quarrel! And do 
not be fearful. We have done it. Noth- 
ing has gone wrong and nothing threat- 
ens us. It is working out. We have done 
our job.” 

“You feel fine, don’t you?” Greg said, 
cold with disgust. 

“You are right.” Actually, the thug 
was preening himself—strutting, feeling 
that he was a devilish clever fellow. 
“Yes, as you put it, I feel fine. So 
fine that you need not soil your hands 
further. I will be happy to complete 
the unpleasantness by myself. This 
time, let us be farther out to sea.” 

Greg got up to peer between the 
shades. There was no boat coming up 
Witchcraft. He went to the back stairs. 
Halfway up, a window looked out on the 
one opening in the trees through which 
Thatcher’s house could be seen. When 
he had last looked out, half an hour ago, 
the house had been dark except for a 
single lighted window in the kitchen end, 
presumably the way Thatcher had left 
it when Smurthwaite called for him. 
But now every window in the house 
showed a light. 


Wee had turned on those lights? He 
stood, thinking furiously, then went 
swiftly downstairs. Heinemann turned 
from the side windows. ‘Thatcher’s 
house is lighted up,’ Greg said. “We 
will not wait. We will go now—by car.” 

“So? And what about Thatcher?” 

“Leave him.” 

“We will not leave him! No, we will 
not leave Thatcher!” 

“Then take him with us.” Greg picked 
up a bag. “If you want anything, get it 
—dquick.” 

His forearm was paralyzed by a sud- 
den blow of Heinemann’s fist. “Stay 
where you are!’ Heinemann growled. 
He forced Greg into a chair and stood 
over him. “Must I slap your face or can 
you act like a man?” The hoarse voice 
had sunk to a guttural and Heinemann 
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Scorching sun aries hair 
.. makes it dry and lifeless. 
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Water increases harm, washes 
away remaining scalp oils. 





Protect your hair with VITALIS and 
the “60-Second Workout” 


HERE’S nothing like a day at the shore 
Te good health—high spirits! But 
what a punishing ordeal for your hair! 
The burning sun parches your hair, makes 
it brittle, lifeless! Soaking water adds to 
the damage by washing away remaining 
scalp oils! 

So play safe—use Vitalis and the ‘‘60- 
Second Workout”. Massage your scalp 
with it. Feel the pleasant tingle as circula- 
tion awakens. Your parched scalp wel- 
comes Vitalis—your brittle hair gains 
new lustre, new richness. The pure vege- 
table oils of Vitalis aid your scalp by sup- 
plementing the natural oils. Your hair is 
easy to comb—has a rich lustre—bxt no 
objectionable “patent-leather” look. 

Get a bottle of Vitalis today. Start now 
to protect your hair against summer’s 
blazing sun and soaking water with Vitalis 
and the “60-Second Workout”. 


Ask Your Barber 
He’s an expert on the care of scalp and hair. 
For your protection in the barber shop— 
genuine Vitalis comes only in sanitary, indi- 
vidual Sealtubes. Next time you go to the 
barber’s insist on Vitalis Sealtubes. 
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swore violently in German. “We are 
not leaving for a minute or two. We are 
waiting for Smurthwaite.” 

Greg got out of the chair. “Smurth- 
waite has been seized.” 

“He has not! Stay where you are!” 
The bellow stopped Greg and restored 
his intelligence. It was going to be nec- 
essary to shoot Heinemann. The butt 
of his pistol was hard against his thigh. 
Heinemann said, “There are lights at 
his house! What of it? In ten minutes 
we will be out to sea.” 

“We will never get to make the start.” 

“Bah! You did right to play you were 
an Englishman! You are yellow through 
and through. Lights? It is the girl. She 
is still looking for her lover.” That was 
possible and Greg’s alarm lessened 
somewhat. Heinemann went on: “I 
grant you, we will move fast now. Not 
even an American could fail to get the 
idea when he does not come home all 
night. But there is plenty of time, I am 
counting minutes for you. You may 
stop trembling. I promise you, there is 
time enough.” 

Greg stood irresolute, twitching, un- 
able to decide anything, aware that he 
must decide something in the course of 
a second. Heinemann’s pig eyes watched 
him narrowly. Something was happen- 
ing to Heinemann. It would be neces- 
sary to act at once, to shoot.... 

Suddenly there was an unmistakable 
sound upstairs. Greg shrugged. He said, 
quietly, “That is the police. They 
sneaked in upstairs over the shed roof.” 
The tenth part of a second. He leaped 
for the door. 


HE DID not get there. He crashed into 
Heinemann’s chest and Heinemann’s 
gorilla arms went around him. “That is 
Smurthwaite,’ Heinemann was mutter- 
ing. Greg could do nothing against that 
tremendous strength. Pain flashed along 
his arm, a forearm across his throat was 
strangling him, his knees _ buckled. 
Heinemann wrenched the pistol from 
his pocket, snarling, “Firearms are not 
for women.” He lifted Greg off the floor 
and hurled him into a corner. He struck 
on his forehead and shoulder. The room 
spun and swung and came out of dark- 
ness into light again. Heinemann was 
ten feet away, pointing the pistol at 
him. 

“You can get up and sit in a chair,” 
Heinemann said. Nausea and dizziness 
ballooned in Greg but he shook his eyes 
clear, trying to focus them on the brute 
figure that, half crouching, still held the 
pistol pointing down at his chest. 

Heinemann said, “Too bad but neces- 
sary. I must take no chances with you.” 
He sat down, crossed his legs, leaned 
back easily and kept the pistol pointed 
at Greg. “That is Smurthwaite upstairs. 
He is carrying out my orders. He 
brought the boat up while you were 
having hysterics about some lights in 
a farmhouse. He went at once to do 
what I had told him to do.” 

Greg’s tortured throat could produce 
no sound, one of his arms was wrapped 
in pain, something had happened to one 
of his legs. But his mind was clearing. 
He tensed his legs. 

“No, don’t do it,” Heinemann said, 
conversationally. ‘This is too bad. You 
are not allowed a pistol. Smurthwaite 
will keep this one pressed against you in 
the boat.” The apelike face blurred in 
Greg’s eyes and Heinemann was chuck- 
ling. “You see, while you were gone 
this afternoon, there occurred an epi- 
sode. It was advisable not to let you 
know about it. Smurthwaite is getting 
the other passenger we must take on the 
boat. You will help him with Thatcher. 
I will devote myself to the other pas- 
senger.” 

Heinemann stood over him, touched 
his ribs with a foot, and spoke sharply: 
“Stand up! We are going now. You 
will help Smurthwaite with Thatcher. 
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If there is one moment of hesitation, I 
will shoot. ... Get up, I say!” 

Greg got to his knees. But Smurth- 
waite came in. Smurthwaite said, “She 
is gone!” 

“Gone?” Roaring, Heinemann turned 
away from Greg. “She cannot have 
gone!”’ He ran out of the room. Smurth- 
waite followed him. Greg got to his feet. 
He could stand up by holding on to a 
chair. 


Nee felt herself being lifted. She 
screamed against the pad that had 
been bound across her mouth. Useless. 
It was only breath, not sound, and her 
throat ached. She was being carried 
somewhere in darkness. A voice at her 
ear said, “I’m Smurthwaite. Be quiet, 
please.” 

She twisted, squirming against the 
ropes that bound her arms, bound her 
legs together. She had been squirming 
against them for an eternity. Smurth- 
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“Run fast.” The shed roof was silver 
with moonlight and she saw the dark 
edge beyond. She hung on tto it, 
dropped her feet, let go. She sprawled 
on the ground. She got up. 

Now she came alive. She was not go- 
ing torun. She was not going to get into 
the trees. She was going back into that 
house, and keep on trying to get that 
paper back for John. 

She went around the corner to the 
back door. It opened on the kitchen. 
Darkness here, after the moonlight. But 
someone was running upstairs—running 
and roaring. He was running down 
again. A light went on in the hall. 

“She is gone!” That was Sir Eric 
Bramwell. He cursed in German. She 
heard Greg’s voice and there was some- 
thing wrong with it: “Who is gone?” 

They came into the hall and she 
shrank back through the pantry door. 
A light went on in the kitchen. They 
were hardly ten feet from her. Bram- 





"Git in there, moths, an’ seleck me a fall outfit!” 





waite muttered in German. He stopped 
and, dimly, she saw a ceiling just above 
her. The attic stairs. Smurthwaite 
whispered, “I am getting you away. 
You must make no sound. Be still. Do 
not scream. Do not struggle.” 

With infinite slowness he went down 
the stairs. It was a little lighter here— 
this would be the second floor. He laid 
her on the floor and bent down till his 
mouth was at her ear. ‘There is only a 
minute or two. If you cry out we are 
lost.” He unbound her arms “Work 
your hands. You will need them.” He 
got the rope off her knees and ankles. 
He pulled her to her feet. “Good!” She 
swayed against the wall. “You must 
have strength,” he commanded her in 
a whisper that reached her intelligence 
at last. Inch by inch, making no sound, 
he got a window open. He pulled her 
to it. “A minute or two only. The roof 
of the shed is three feet down. Drop 
from the roof to the ground Then run. 
Get into the trees. Thank you for caring 
about Radnor.” 

She was paralyzed. Smurthwaite 
shook her. “Be quick!” He shoved her 
to the window sill, shoved her over it. 
Her hands gripped it and her feet swung 
down till there was support beneath 
them. “Run!” Smurthwaite whispered, 
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well shouted, “There is no time. We will 
go now,” and Greg shouted something, 
and Bramwell cut across Greg’s shout, 
“Smurthwaite, get him into the boat!” 

There was no one else to stop them. 
She had to go into that kitchen. She 
was going into it. She went. 

They were stopped—frozen motion- 
less where they stood, Smurthwaite by 
the hall door with his face stupefied, 
Bramwell nearest her with a pistol in 
his hand and his face frightful, Greg 
with blood on his forehead and one arm 
dangling, a terrible comprehension com- 
ing into his battered face. 

Time was turned off. It began again 
when Natalie’s tranced eyes saw 
Smurthwaite disappear through the hall 
door behind him. No one else saw that 
abandonment—they were all talking 
now, or shouting. Greg had said, ‘“‘Nat- 
alie!” and turned painfully toward 
Bramwell, “She was your passenger!” 
Bramwell had said “Ja” in a choked 
voice, and filthy German words followed 
that syllable. And Natalie had said to 
Greg, “I’ve found out. Give it to me.” 

Bramwell leaped for her, and she 
screamed once before he got his hand 
over her mouth. He was _ yelling 
“Smurthwaite!” as before, hours since, 
but he dropped her, flinging her aside 





















































































so violently that she brought up ¢ 
door. He had dropped her because 
had said, “Damn you!” and had st 
to move toward him. Greg’s in 
arm was dangling grotesquely ar 
must be hurt in the leg too, fo 
steps were infinitely slow and falt) 
Bramwell said, “Stop!” and levele 
pistol. Natalie could not scream ;¢ 
Greg took another step, his soun¢ 
rising. He took another one an 
room split with the thunder of th 
charge. 

Bramwell bumped into her, g 
through the door, and she spraw! 
the stoop. She got up. He was ru 
toward the water. But he stopped 
reaching the edge of the house’s sh 
stood for a moment in the moon 
turned toward the front corner ¢ 
house and fired into the night. H 
gan to run again—and stopped. H 
a clear silhouette in that silver 
The pistol rose. It fired again, * 
more. Again, out of the moonlight 
was another shot. The silhouette s; 
and went down. } 

Natalie got into the kitchen. 
was crumpled face down on the 
She had no sensation whatever—sh 
a concentrated purpose. But he sai 
voice the thin shadow of a sound, 
alie—in my coat pocket. What 
want.” q 

She had it. A moment later ( 
Thatcher was with her. A moment 
that she was safe, for here was Jol 


HEN Caleb measured it some 
later, they found that it wa 
ninety yards from where he had tf 
Hope to the ground to where Heine: 
had stood in the moonlight and firer 
times at Caleb. Neither of them 
just where Caleb had stood to a 
that fire. Hope did not care. Whe 
it was, the scene was photogré 
on her memory forever in black 
silver and the crimson jets of f 
She had lain there with the b 
knocked out of her and watched ( 
with a desperate unhurriedness, 
toward the house. Then chaos. Aw 
and a man burst through the ki 
door together and the man was ru 
straight toward Witchcraft, straig] 
ward Caleb and her. The man sto: 
shot once—that was at John—was) 
ning again and stopped again. Atr 
yards, in the moonlight, she sa’ 
arm rise and saw the four fiery fli 
She saw Caleb raise his arm. 1 
She was reduced to pure insti! 
and will. She got to her knees, st 
to her feet, she started to run—tl 
it was more like crawling. Calel 
leaning over the man on the gr! 
then ran on to the house. She r 
crawled, onward and someone ! 
her, said, “I thought you were Nat 
and abandoned her. That was Joh 
he got inside the house before sh 
But she got there, and Caleb was! 
ing by Greg Ashburn, who was- 
and John was holding Natalie i 
arms. ... Another tableau engrav 
her memory forever. 
It was only the beginning of | 
Nothing had been explained, littl? 
been said, when Nate Jenkins at) 
Hope’s mind whirled and balloone’ 
light and sound coming throug 
meaning little, and it seemed only 
seconds till the place was swa! 
with police. Town police, state 
—doctors—an ambulance in the J) 
sirens—a furious activity—ten the 
questions. One flurry was special 
tense when Caleb and Natalie mi 
clear that Smurthwaite had to be ' 
and innumerable policemen surfg' 
after him without diminishing the’ 
ber in the house. Then the four 0! 
were taken away to Greg’s living’ 
and were answering questions, Of | 
to answer them. * 
Presently someone saw that # 
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@ PALL MALL has reached into the past and revived 
an old-fashioned, painstaking, almost forgotten meth- 
od of bringing out the full goodness of fine tobacco 
5.4 BULKING.” 


In “ BULKING,” the superb Pall Mall tobaccos are 
mingled together and left to rest in big, fragrant heaps. : 
Here they generate their own heat—and bask in it. 

Given sufficient time in this beneficial warmth (care- 
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Pall Mall is a cooler cigarette, too—because the 
additional length travels the smoke further. 
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could not talk very well because she was 
shivering, and gave her a big glass of 
whisky. She made them understand 
that she wasn’t frightened any more, 
she was just cold, and someone wrapped 
a blanket around her. She told what she 
knew, or disjointed parts of it, but 
couldn’t have told it intelligently, for 
the whisky made her mind spin faster 
and float higher. 

At least she made out that Caleb and 
John were rapidly piecing things to- 
gether, even if she didn’t understand; 
that Natalie had been tied up like Ca- 
leb, that mystery was being chipped 
away in large chunks. She made out 
that John had taken hold of this thing 
and was running it himself. And she saw 
John suddenly put an end to the ordeal 
—getting up and ordering it stopped. 

“Take my car and drive these women 
to your house,” he commanded Caleb. 
He blazed at Jim Dowdy and the state 
police lieutenant, “I will not permit you 
to harass them after what they’ve been 
through.” He glared at Hope, “Take 
that man’s blanket off!” That seemed 
so logical and was so forcible that she 
fairly shrank out of the blanket. Now, 
for the first time, somebody noticed that 
there was a trickle of blood on John’s 
wrist—yes, and he had left a spot of it on 
Natalie’s cheek—and at once no one 
could misunderstand how Natalie felt 
about it. But when they got the cuff 
back it was only a little nick in his fore- 
arm, hardly even a scratch, and that was 
the last damage Heinemann had done to 
anyone. A surgeon came in, now, and 
said that Heinemann wasn’t dead. 
Caleb said, “If he lives he’ll just fry.” 
The curt, hard words stopped Hope’s 
vertigo. She began to understand. It 
was over, this was the end, what had be- 
gun in Spain had now stopped threaten- 
ing Wallisport, and they had come 
through. 

Caleb took them to his house, and her 
mind was clearing and quieting. It had 
been lived through! Caleb was free of 
danger, she had come out of the shadow. 
Then Caleb swept away the last vestige 
of disbelief and horror, and released 
a catch that let joy flood over her in a 
great, rising wave. He opened his bed- 
room door, gestured Hope and Natalie 
inside, said, ““You can put on some of my 
clothes,” and shut the door on them. 

There it was! She was all mirth, all 
delight. For this was how it had begun, 
they had come around the circle to the 
starting place. Stripping off her sodden 
clothes, washing caked mud from her 
face and arms, toweling herself till her 
skin glowed, catching sight of her in- 
conceivably bedraggled hair in the mir- 
ror, putting on Caleb’s underwear and 
trousers and sweater—why, she had 
done this before, the broken tune had 
been caught up’ again and would be 
finished, she wanted to laugh, she wanted 
to cry, and if she cried it would not be 
for sorrow. 

Natalie was still and silént. Hope 
studied her covertly. That pale face 
was different; something had subtly re- 
fined it so that it seemed-gentler, less 
arrogant. A depth that was not alto- 
gether horror had been added to the sea- 
blue eyes. Natalie was changed—and 
you didn’t need to guéss twice. But the 
change had not impaired her immacu- 
lateness. She had spent hours bound up 
in Greg’s attic, she had twisted and 
rolled and fallen and been tossed about, 
but her hair seemed to be freshly waved, 
her dress was hardly wrinkled, and she 
could have paid a formal call just as 
she was. 

Except— Hope said, “Oh, Natalie, 
you slattern! There are runs in your 
stockings! They’re ruined. How slov- 
enly, how vulgar!” 

They clasped each other and laughter 
rose up from the very depths of Hope’s 
being. It was a laughter that cleansed 
and healed. But Caleb knocked at the 


ws 


door. “Natalie,” he said, “there’s a 
fireplace there.” 

That meant nothing to Hope but Na- 
talie’s cheeks grew even paler, then 
a slow flush came to them. She took a 
parchment envelope from the bodice of 
her dress and withdrew from it a thin, 
creased packet of papers. Confusion, 
fear, repugnance moved across her face. 
She looked at Hope, a question in her 
eyes, didn’t ask the question, stood ir- 
resolute. 

Hope said, “After tonight, nothing 
matters.” 

Natalie whispered, “I believe you.” 
She laid the papers on a charred log and 
set fire to them. When they had burned 
away, she stretched out a toe—and be 
sure that was a fashionable slipper—and 
slowly ground the ash to powder. A 
shudder passed over that fine body, and 
then Natalie’s cheeks were stained a still 
deeper red. 

The aroma of coffee invaded the room 
—and the exultation in Hope’s blood 
grew stronger. She had stood in the 
kitchen, had seen the interrupted prepa- 
rations for a meal, and had thought that 
Caleb might be dead. He wasn’t dead 
and now that meal would be completed. 
Much else would be completed. 

Later, John had come, Caleb and 
Natalie were eating, and all four were 
talking rapidly and easily, held in a new 
friendship there was no time to specu- 
late about. The others were impelled 
to ask and answer all the questions, but 
not Hope. She just wanted to sit by 
Caleb, touch him sometimes, and wait— 
wait patiently enough for what would 
surely come. She didn’t care what hap- 
pened to the puzzles. But if the others 
did, let them talk—at last there was 
plenty of time. 

“If there had been any way of getting 
all four of us together and pooling what 
we knew!” Caleb said. “It could all 
have been prevented. But no, we had to 
go on quarreling about women and Red 
plots and who is jealous about what and 
why don’t you leave my girl alone!” He 
scowled and banged the table. “Four 
damned fools! But in a championship 
contest, I’d win in a walk.” 

The new John Gabriel, who had a 
much quieter assurance than the old one 
and seemed much more formidable, 
said, ‘From here on, we aren’t going to 
call ourselves fools.” 

They had thrashed all this out at 
Greg’s, but Caleb had to go on: “Bert 
must have caught sight of Heinemann 
right after he left Hope. He must have 
started to follow him and followed him 
right up into Greg’s yard, right on into 
the house. We'll never know—” 

“They'll get Smurthwaite in an hour 

or two,” John pointed out. ‘“They’ll turn 
him inside out. They'll clear things 
up.” 
“And inside the house was—a damned 
Nazi that two of us had taken for a gen- 
tlemanly British agent who didn’t count. 
Bert-didn’t have a chance.” Hope saw 
the passionate despair in Caleb’s eyes— 
the deeper because he too had lain 
bound and blinded, waiting to be 
drowned. Her breast rose in a great 
sigh—we can’t do anything about Bert, 
but we’re safe, it’s over. She pressed 
Caleb’s hand. He went on talking: 
“Ashburn must have been pretty high 
up. Wallisport must have been a focus 
in the system. Well, Uncle Sam’s boys 
will find out about that. Yes, and we’ll 
all be talking to them till we’re bored.... 
Everything keeps coming back to Ash- 
burn. He had brains. Heinemann must 
have demanded his help when he got 
here and found Bert on hand. Heine- 
mann knew his life wasn’t worth a nickel 
if Bert saw him.” 

Caleb got up and began to stride about 
the room, seething with explanations: 
“The whole plan was not to do anything 
about Bert themselves. Greg had an 
agent in the mills—we’ll turn him up 


now. So he had his agent set a fire—a 
crude, suspicious fire that would make 
Gabriel believe Bert had set the fire— 
Gabriel could have him put away. So 
they set the fire. But they hadn’t counted 
on someone’s blundering in the back 
door. Hope and I did—the very night of 
the fire. The boat Greg kept at Gorham 
and no one ever saw it because no boats 
ever come through the Farrow Shoals 
and no boats are kept on Witchcraft. 
Particularly, a country gentleman 
wouldn’t keep-a boat—he loved dogs 
and horses. Smurthwaite must have 
brought a lot of callers to Greg, up 
Witchcraft, after midnight, when no- 
body would see. And the boat was com- 
ing for Heinemann that night. But Hope 
and I blundered into that. That was the 
pay-off. I had to be discredited, and it 
would be great stuff if I got jailed too. 
And still they had to work around a 
corner.” 

He turned to Hope: “It was Ashburn 
who phoned about your car. It was Ash- 
burn who kept telling Gabriel, with the 
greatest reluctance, that I must be en- 
gaged in some fiendish Red business 
with Bert. It was Ashburn who planted 
that paper here and told John fairy tales 
about my secret communications with 
Bert after he’d gone into hiding.” 

Hope wanted to say, It doesn’t matter 
any more, darling. But there was no 
stopping him. “It didn’t work. Luck 
and chance were on our side. Neither 
Bert nor I got put away. They weren’t 
so bright! So then there was nothing to 
it but murder.” He stopped, then went 
on much more slowly: ‘““‘We weren’t too 
bright! It was a damned close thing!” 
He faced the others. “The moral is: 
take Hope’s word for it, she knows best! 
She suspected the beggar all along. If 
I had listened to her—” 

“T didn’t suspect him,” Hope said, “I 
just didn’t want him playing with my 
garters. No, the moral is: don’t believe 
Caleb when he says he’s in no danger. 
The moral is: what are the police for? 
Any one of us could have broken it up at 
any time, if we’d told the police the 
truth. No, we wouldn’t—we might hurt 
somebody’s feelings, somebody might 
be embarrassed, somebody might get 
mad! Or maybe the moral is: just wake 
up when a boat happens to come by.” 

“Five minutes!” Caleb said. ‘They 
lost their game by not more than five 
minutes. And you licked them.” 

‘Did I? They lost it by just one 
minute! Who got that minute for us? 
Natalie! Maybe the moral is: be kind 
to servants. Or: feel sorry when dogs 
are shot! One minute more would have 

. changed everything. And that was 
Natalie—with Smurthwaite’s help.” 

“The moral is—’ This was Natalie, 
and her voice was deep and strange. She 
got up from the table. She said, “No, 
I won’t tell you what the moral is.” Her 
face was pale again, deadly pale, but 
she stood straight and calm, looking at 
John. Clearly, John was the only per- 
son in this room. “You can draw what- 
ever moral you like. But I’m going to 
tell you—” 

“Nothing! Nothing at all!” This was 
John, and he was pale too. He had stood 
up but he wasn’t calm. Far from it. 
He looked like a man who was holding 
himself back by the collar of his own 
coat. “There is nothing I want to know. 
There is nothing I will listen to. Good 
God, Natalie! I came to a house where 
I knew you were and heard shooting!” 

“Nothing can stop me—” 

“T can stop you!” That was a kind of 
bellow, and John looked accusingly, 
wildly, at Hope and Caleb. Oh, wildly! 

Caleb said, “Well, stop her,” and that 
seemed to be what was needed. It got 
action. John walked toward Natalie and 
she shrank away, her arms trying to 
keep him back. They didn’t keep him 
back, his arms went around her and she 
tried to strain away from them, turning 





her head away, desperately ke) 
chin down. Her bitter resol 
not last. Suddenly her arms Ic 
hind his head, she sobbed and 
rose to his kiss. . . . They sto. 
wondering, looked confusedly 
and Caleb, seemed abashed a 
away, arm in arm, and went o 
room. Outside, the engine of 
whirred awake. John’s hat an 
were on a chair. 

“Well!” Hope murmured. 
say, he never found it in his heg 
me like that.” ! 

“I told you months ago you 
ever be Mrs. Gabriel.” | 

“Mrs. Gabriel will be Mrs. 
What was that paper you tol 
burn?” i 

“T don’t know,” Caleb said. | 
think John will ever know. Hi 
could stop her from telling him.) 
as if he can.” 

“And there she goes with ev 
pin in place and her make-up 
aged and not an inch of slip 
And here I am with slime 
fingernails and my hair full of } 
not a stitch of womanly clothes 

“You look fine,” Caleb said. 
be surprised how fine you look 

So suddenly it was very qui¢ 
room, the room that had seen 
intense and heartbreaking thin 
room where, a few hours ago, 
thought that Caleb was de 
thought she could not go o 
Those hours between! The 
them had lost its power now b 
come back, would have to be di 
and subdued. Some other time 
was just quiet here, with a sens¢ 
marshes and the sea beyond, | 
where Bert had been drowned bi 
hadn’t been. Now it had all e 
could begin. 

The moment was so quiet, so 
line, so taut with peace that she 
most reluctant to have it end. 
end it! i 

She said, “We can break o 
about Bett and allthe rest. Ory 
not break them. I can come th: 
toward you. Or you can comet 
this way—your legs are long 
mine, darling.” 

But Caleb was like rock. ‘ 

I shot him. Maybe he’s going t) 
would have any time I could, o} 
was dead. Nothing could have’ 
me. You couldn’t have stoppe! 
shot him. What about it?” 

Tears came storming to hi 
“What about it? I saw you wa 
some grass with moonlight on it 
him raise his gun and shoot at : 


Yes, and had seen him walk/o 


death without flinching from it. 
He said, even more slowly, “ 
something else. You saw a bot 
waded up Witchcraft. You | 
through a window and saved n 
“I didn’t do it so that you’ 
there and make speeches,” she s' 
ously. “Does it turn out thi 
Gabriel knows more about worm 
you do?” | 
No. At last, no... . And 


never been kissed before. Ht 


would be kissed again. ... T 
clock on the mantel struck once. 
thirty! Hope said, “Aunt Elinor 
got to tell her that the worst s) 
hoped for has come true. Di 
care where I am at three-thirt} 
for she knows where I am.” 

At last she moved out of hj 
She became aware again of his 
—sweater, trousers, socks, slip} 
had begun with a drenching in 
craft and putting on Caleb’s clot! 
it had got around to that again. 
the starting place. This time th 
going on from there. | 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘you’re beaut} 
I'll tell Aunt Elinor.” 

THE END 


5 like the 20th Century, the pri- 

Bi omfor of aroomette, the most 
de innovation in sleeping accom- 
jis, is available at little more 
cost of an open section. De- 

r fastidious living, the roomette 

ya luxuriously soft, full-sized 
sealed toilet facilities, a clothes 
‘ind such welcome refinements 


id ditioning, individualized light- 
| ation and temperature control. 
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most 40 years, the Twentieth Century Lim- 
as been one of the most famous and luxu- 
rains on earth. Today, streamlined into 
ae by Pullman -Standard, it has taken 
ly and even greater significance. For the 
| it flashing over the countryside as silently 
iestically as a meteor aptly symbolizes the 
ffeiency with which the railroads of Amer- 
€ set about the task of making modern 
jlined transportation available. 


! 
{. 
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years 16 railroad systems have added 
‘ullman-Standard streamlined units 
'think back, you’ll remember that in Feb- 
1934 there was but one streamliner in the 
‘country . . . and that, built by Pullman- 
wd, was exhibited at the second opening of 
0's Century of Progress. 

way of contrast, today practically every 
city can boast of this modern service . . . 
practically every section the pleasing and 
istle of these trains has become a familiar 
Por within these six eventful years the 


‘MAN-STANDARD CAR 


1940, by Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
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UILT BY PULLMAN-STANDARD 


i E WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF RAILROAD AND TRANSIT EQUIPMENT 


number of railroads operating Pullman-Standard 
streamlined trains or cars has increased from one 
to sixteen... the number of track miles served 
by them, extended until they span the country 
from coast to coast, from Maine to Mexico. 


Pullman-Standard streamliners are putting 
profits back into railroading 
As the American creator of this type of transpor- 
tation, and as the builder of over 70% of the light- 
weight, streamlined units which have been pur- 
chased, Pullman-Standard’s role in the achieve- 
ments of this phenomenal record has been vital. 
Yet in an important sense it has been secondary 
to the one which you, a representative of the 
American traveling public, have played. 

By riding these Pullman-Standard-built stream- 
liners in such numbers that you have made them 
the most popular and profitable trains on earth, 
you have encouraged the railroads to put an ever- 
increasing number into service and enabled them 
to pack a lifetime’s advance in safety and comfort, 
within the limits of six short years. 
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The famous hospitality of the 20th Century is 
nowhere more apparent than in its diner. For here, 
when you choose to be alone, you can have a 
table to yourself ... here, too, when you feel 
like mingling with people, the opportunity is 
made each evening. For, after the last meal is 
served, this magnificently decorated car be- 
comes a night club complete with colored lights. 
swing music and secluded conversational nooks. 


The drawing room on the 20th Century resembles a 
living room. One full-sized bed folds into the wall. 
The sofa and upper also make up into full-sized 
beds. But when all three beds are made down for 
the night, ample space remains for moving about. 
Of course, in the drawing rooms on this magic train, 
the complete toilet facilities are concealed and, in 
many instances, adjoining rooms are available. 





A visit to the bar lounge of the 20th Century is an experi- 
ence akin to being a guest in a famous and exclusive club. 
For rarely does the Century move without a quorum of in- 
ternationally known people aboard. And, as the social center of 
this magnificent train, it is here that you will encounter them. 
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My best customer WOULD 
come to town at the 


peak of 
the HOT SPELL (am 





I'M SORRY WE 
VUUST LEAVE SO EARLY. 
THIS UNFORTUNATE COME AGAIN 
HEADACHE —ER -ER- MRS. NELSON 





WE'LL HAVE TO BE ON OUR 
TOES TONIGHT, HONEY. NELSON 


1S AWFULLY IMPORTANT 


1 KNOW WHY THEY LEFT. BECAUSE OF JEAN FOUND THE ANSWER 
THE THING I'VE BEEN HINTING AND ALL RIGHT — LIFEBUOY IN 
MY MORNING BATH REALLY 
: PREVENTS ‘B.O.’ THIS BRACING, 
Ree cade serene PURIFYING LATHER SURE PUTS THE 
sbeebs FIGHT IN A FELLOW, TOO 


I'LL SAY IT RIGHT 
OUT—'B.o,! 


| SPENT THE DAY WITH MR. NELSON. 
HE GAVE ME A BIG ORDER AND 
WANTS TO TAKE Us TO DINNER. 
@ In hot weather we all perspire, THAT'S ‘TO HERSELF 
and that’s just an invitation to “B.O.” Ner- : i ANDY WON'T 
vous perspiration that comes from excite- Ngpobie te 
ment or emotions doubles the danger. : 
Lifebuoy Health Soap in your daily bath 
really protects you. It’s the only popular soap 
especially made to prevent “B.O.” Lifebuoy 
puts tang, refreshment into your bath. Loads 
of purifying lather. Life- 
buoy has an exclusive de- 
odorizing ingredient. | | 
More folks use it for their | 
bath than any other soap 
Get it today! 


LIFEBUOY HEALTH SOAP 


Its crisp odor goes in a Jiffy — Its Protection lasts and lasts 


DANGER IN SUMMER! 


Tobie! “B. 0.” A DOUBLE 












































The Winner=FAMINE 


Continued from page 21 


leading. These percentages of self-suffi- 
ciency are influenced by the size, eating 
habits and distribution facilities of 
the various countries. There can be, 
and too often is, famine among peoples 
in countries that are almost and even 
quite self-sufficient. Russia has fur- 
nished an ugly example. Moreover Eng- 
land, France and Germany, being more 
elaborately educated in the art of eat- 
ing might, in normal crop years, be 
nearer to self-sufficiency were their ap- 
petites as simple and as easily appeased 
as Estonia’s, Rumania’s and Bulgaria’s 
where the ordinary menu, particularly 
| that of the peasant, might strike you as 
|? bit monotonous. 

But all that’s beside the point. You 
may reduce these percentages of nor- 
mal self-sufficiency by a quarter to a 
half and view the outlook from Europe 
this winter from there. All the contribu- 
ting reasons for this prospect that we’ve 
set down above are complicated and 
even multiplied by the problem of dis- 
located peoples. Until long after peace 
returns on broken wings to Europe and 
Hitler finishes his task of repatriating 
nationals, redrafting maps and segre- 
gating the unwanted, there will be hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, whom war 
has robbed of their homes, wandering up 
and down the continent living, starving, 
dying and being killed on the roadsides. 
In any famine conditions, Mr. Hoover 
has learned, the job of feeding the help- 
less is not one to be undertaken by those 
easily discouraged. 

As usual Mr. Hoover has gone to 
standard sources for his statistics and 
has relied upon long-established au- 
thorities. Reports from various Ameri- 
can consulates contribute. And research 
has been made into the files of The 
Economist (London), Foreign Com- 
merce Yearbook of the United States 
Department of Commerce, The League 
of Nations, the report of the Delegation 
for the Promotion of Economic Co-op- 
eration Between Northern Countries, 
the Berlin Institute for Business Re- 
search, the Institute for Economic Re- 
search, Louvain University, and so on. 








Facing a Black Winter 


Germany has been as coldly efficient 
at going to market as she has going to 
war. Into that portion of Poland not 
absorbed into the Reich and annexed 
by Russia, the so-called Government 
General, Hitler has packed more than 
15,000,000 people where fewer than 
10,000,000 lived before. These 78 coun- 
ties are chiefly industrial. They must 
import food or starve. They will eat 
what Germany and Russia give them in 
payment for their labor. 

The Hoover files have it that “almost 
seven million of these people” are on 


| the verge of starvation and that “one 


thousand of them are dying daily for 
the want of food.” An influenza epi- 
demic is helping them die. As Germany 
and Russia took the agricultural sec- 
tors of Poland, so may she quarter other 
conquered lands, including France. She 
will not starve in Europe’s famine. 
Starvation can solve the political prob- 
lems she acquired with victory. Po- 
land’s great food staple — peas — has 
been cut in half by crop failures. And 
Germany has taken most of that to aug- 
ment her own soya-bean stores—the 
famous Nazi Food Pills made from 
soya, the “Magic Bean.” Normally Po- 
land raises more than 7,000,000 beef cat- 
tle. The fodder failure reduced these 


‘herds to 2,400,000. And Gerrnany 


shipped them to her abattoirs against 
the black winter that is to come. 

















































































We've cited Poland as a horrib 
ample. Norway is rationing flour } 
rate of three ounces a week per p 
Germany has forbidden the Norwe 
to feed grain to the too few cattle re: 
ing in their barns. Norway dep 
upon imports for seventy-five perc 
her breadstuffs. She is getting les: 
five per cent of that today and thai 
by the grace of Adolf Hitler. Her 
garine, fats and sugar are exhay 
She is eating fish but no meat. A’ 
whale oils, an important element ¢ 
diet, is being diverted to Germany 
the winter is months away. 


Defeated Nature—Triumphant F 


Denmark is slaughtering live 
because she cannot feed them. A 
many takes them as they fall. Bel 
and the Netherlands are already g 
Milk and beef are mere memories. 

Even Russia, the nervous neut 
lying awake at nights wondering z 
next winter’s food. That’s why 
manded—and got—Bessarabia. 
wants wheat. She can’t afford 
Germany and Italy gobble Da 
food. The Hoover files lack speci 
formation about Russia’s food st) 
Equally reticent are other sources. 
such are the bare facts. The situi 
has only one direction to travel 
ward. A defeated Nature and a tr) 
phant Hitler have seen to that. 

Outside Europe there is plenty. 
gentine mourns the loss of twenty 
per cent of her export trade becaus¢ 
may not sell her meat and wheat 
low countries, Belgium, Denmark, 
land, Sweden, Finland, Switzer) 
Nor may she sell to France, whose} 
are held by Germany and Italy 
closed to trade by the British block 
Italy and Germany used to take thir 
per cent of Argentine’s food exp 
They’re no longer customers. The 
taking their food where they find 7 
death can play with what’s left. L 
wise the United States, Brazil, Uruy 
and Chile may gorge themselves on 
own crops and herds and leave ¥ 
remains to rot while Europe starves. 

Mr. Hoover’s files tell us that in 
meantime the United States, Can 
Australia and the Argentine are att 
wits’ end to find storage space for ex) 
foods left over from past harvests. 
world has 1,433,000,000 bushels of w 
left over from crops it couldn’t eat 
couldn't sell. The United Kingdom 
Ireland expect to buy 233,000 bus 
this year, chiefly from the British 
minions. The rest can rust and mo 
while ten million hands reach for a] 
America sent $40,000,000 to the relic 
the desperate peoples of foreign c¢ 
tries last year. She could multiply’ 


systems would starve. A child can) 
fed in the Baltic countries for five c/s 
a day. And yet refugees and obser 
send word that the streets and the re 
are filled with kids already hors 
caricatures of childhood—bird-leg; 
reed-armed, fever-eyed and ballc 
bellied. An adult can be fed for as li 
as seven cents a day. But you cant 
seven cents. } 
Germans tell Mr. Hoover that the 
will soon be over, Britain gone the 1) 
of France. The British report that Cy 
many will be starved into submis:}! 
next winter and the world will be sa} 
to Democracy. In either case the 'f 
you read in the files is not altered. Fe} 
ine is stalking Europe. She is nobot 
ally. 
Vive la guerre. 
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Bathtub Melody 


Continued from page 10 


sadily. He grinned. “Splendid 
+,” he said. 
o1y. 
's it in Phoenix?” he asked. 
et down the coffeepot carefully 
as still held his own with that 
yaze, and it seemed to Jake that, 
her beautiful tan, she had paled 


n’t know,” she said slowly. “I 
on’t know how it is in Phoenix.” 
ced that her hand shook as she 
him the sugar. Then he noticed 
x finger. There was a large dia- 
here, but she was not wearing a 
y ring. Jake’s heart leaped. 
derstand,” he said softly, giving 
irm, knowing glance. 
et that pass. “Tell me,”’ she said, 
lo you bathe here, Mr. Speer?” 
L,” he explained, inching his 
ae 5 0354) 
a little closer to her own, ‘it’s 
g. A bathtub’s the only place 
sally relax. When I’ve got the be- 
of a tune in my head I just draw 
tub. I get in there and work 
could never think of a single 
hower bath.” 


all right,” Jake agreed. “But 
mposing music. A tub is the 
that.” He sipped his coffee, 
motions of looking around. 
our aunt this morning?” 
ther?” 
...” he said. 
gone back to San Francisco. 
t visiting me for a while.” 
with a horrid sensation that 
had gone wrong, set down his 
are George Blair’s cousin, 
?” he asked hopefully. 
e said. “I’m afraid I’m not.” 
mother is certainly George’s 
id desperately. 
me to decide that,” she said. 
red at her. “I have a feeling 
nm some mistake here.” 
ed at him. “Yes,” she said. 
e you?” he whispered. 
4 ane Mays,’ she said. “I’m a 


ae 
en you’re not married!” he cried. 
..’ she admitted. “I’m engaged 

' She indicated an opened sec- 
it Jake saw a picture of a 
with a very positive ex- 


. .’ he said miserably. He 

ft her. She was just a dream 

v. “I guess I must have gotten 

= house,” he muttered, feeling 
icutely embarrassed. 

ss so,” she said. “I’m so glad 
his straightened out. Mother 
to leave me down here alone 

ith strange men wandering in 


got up. “Did you ever hear of a 
“a My Girl?” he asked her. 
&: es, indeed.” 
wondered,” he said. “Well—” 
wistfully toward the bath- 
sn’t there some way I could 
ere sometimes?” he asked. 
ok her head. “It really 
look right, would it, Mr. 
She smiled up at him sweetly, 
> were some kind of lunatic. “I’m 
that you want to think up your 
y bathtub, but—” 
mind,” he interrupted stiffly. 
I mentioned it. I’m sorry 
erything.” He bowed, glared 
picture on the secretary and 
= to the door: 
ou didn’t let the water out of the 
ast time, either,” she called after 


reddened, then went on out. 


He felt like crawling. 

The next house was indeed similiar 
to the one he had left. A tiny white- 
haired lady responded to his knock. She 
looked him over, smiling. 

“T know,” she said. “You are George’s 
friend, who’s come to take a bath.” 

Jake smiled wanly. 

“Come right in,” she said. “I’ve two 
lovely baths, and you may make your 
choice of them.” 

Both baths, Jake found, were of the 
noisy variety. One was done in old 
lavender, with vermilion accessories, 
the other was a nightmare of orange and 
navy blue. Faced with a choice, Jake 
indicated to George’s aunt that he would 
prefer the vermilion-and-old-lavender 
number. 

It was the most unsatisfactory bath 
he ever remembered taking. When he 
lay in the tub with his eyes open he 
could only shudder, and when he closed 
his eyes he saw the girl. 

He climbed out of the vermilion hor- 
ror, as barren of melody as when he 
had entered it... . 

After three days of sitting at the 
piano, biting his nails and brooding, he 
went to see a real-estate agent. “I’d 
like to look at some nice bathrooms,” 
he told him. 

“You want houses with them?” 

“J don’t want anything gaudy,” Jake 
said. 

The agent drove him around to see 
some. Jake would enter a house, go di- 
rectly to the bath, or baths, and walk 
right out again. They all were wrong. 
The agent appeared heartily relieved to 
get rid of Jake. 

Jake went home to George’s house 
and put on some swimming trunks. The 
weather was fine and hot. The birds, the 
fragrant air, the flowers and the people 
all seemed full of the old allegro as he 
walked gloomily down to the beach; 
largo .. . Largo Jake. 

He found a secluded cove and flopped 
on the sand, staring out at the glisten- 
ing surf. He wondered if he could think 
up a tune in the Pacific. Deciding he 
might as well try, he got up and trudged 
dourly into it. If there were only some 
way to heat it, he thought. It was really 
a very pleasant décor, what with those 
fleecy cloud effects, the aquamarine, 
and that pale sky-blue. It really re- 
minded him of that old bathroom of his 
back on East Fifty-eighth. Or—some- 
what—of her bath. Stingy—that’s what 
she certainly was. Unimaginative! He 
lay on a tilting swell out past the surf 
and tried not to think about her. 


fee ae half an hour he emerged shiv- 

ering on the lip of a wave. He picked 
himself up and hummed a bar or two 
unenthusiastically. He had the begin- 
ning of something, but he didn’t think 
it was anything very good. Then he 
forgot about it entirely. Someone had 
usurped his cove. She had! 

Clothed in a play suit, she was 
astraddle a camp stool, daubing at a 
canvas fastened to a portable easel. 

Jake walked up and stared somberly 
over her shoulder. Waves were taking 
form on the canvas. A small figure was 
lying on one of them. 

“Like it?” she asked, without looking 
up from her work. 

“No,” he said. 

She indicated the minute figure of the 
bather with the tip of her brush. “That's 
you.” 

“IT still don’t like it,” he said. “I'd 
rather be in your bathtub.. You don’t 
know what you’re doing to me. You 
don’t seem to realize.” 

She looked up then, wide-eyed; said: 











THREE KINDS OF MONEY 
NO MAN SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


Bie man who faces reality finds— 
eventually —that he really needs not 


one, but three kinds of money. 


Sudden misfortune such as illness can deal special punishment 
to the man who is not prepared for emergencies. So, he needs a 


kind of money that is always ready to his hand — cash in the bank. 


For the sake of his family, he needs still another kind of money 


... money that can shoulder his responsibilities in case of death. 


The need for both of these types of money is well recognized. 
One out of every three families in the country has a savings 


account. One out of every 2 has life insurance. 


But today, many, many people are awake to the urgent need 
for a third kind of money ... money which will be accumulated 
persistently step-by-step during the years of a man’s best earning 
power to take care of the years that follow. This kind of money 


is, truly, a kind no man should be without. 


2 The First Step ++ 


If you make a regular and adequate income, yet still find yourself 
unable to accumulate money, the first step is to find out where 
your money goes. Keeping a record of what you spend is essential 


if you want to make the most of your income. 


To help you take this first, important step, Investors Syndicate 
offers, without obligation, a booklet, “Living” Expenses... a sim- 
ple, easy way to find out where your money goes. This is not a 
budget book. For your copy, mail the coupon immediately to 
Investors Syndicate. Enclose 10c in coin or stamps to cover 


handling and postage. Do it now! 


Home Office, Minneapolis, Minn. Affiliates: Investors Syndicate Title 
& Guaranty Co., New York; Investors Syndicate, Limited, Canada 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


Living Protection... Estab. 1894 










INVESTORS SYNDICATE 
Dept. C-70, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me your new booklet “Living” Expenses. 
Enclosed is 10c to cover cost of handling and mailing. 


Name 


Address 
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EASY WAY TO MAKE 
YOUR CAR LOOK 


Take off Dirt.. 
Bring Back Lustre 


OBILGLOSS does two things at 
once. It cleans—and at the 
same time it polishes. 

The special, rapid-acting solvents 
Mobilgloss contains quickly re- 
move grease, grime, oxidation, and 
road film. The original color and 
beauty of your car reappears. With 
little effort, and in surprisingly little 
time, you can give your car a bril- 

= a» liant, long-lasting pol- 
ish, and have it look- 
ing brand-new. 











Mobil- 
gloss 


AUTOMOBILE 
CLEANER AND POLISH 


Try Mobilgloss on 
your car. Get some 
from your nearby 
dealer today. 






Mande by Os Makers of Mabiteit 


Preserve the gloss— 
Protect the finish 


F, in addition, you want a 

wax finish for your car, 
give it a protective coat of 
Mobilwax. This special 
blend of waxes in cream 
form is easy to apply —rubs 
up quickly to a lustrous, 
long-lasting finish. 


MOBILWAX 


Buy where you buy Mobiloil or Mobilga 





Specialties 


MOBILGLOSS- MOBILWAX- MOBIL STOP-LEAK 
MOBIL HANDY OIL - MOBIL RADIATOR FLUSH 
MOBIL WINDOW SPRAY - MOBIL UPPERLUBE 
MOBIL HYDROTONE * MOBIL SPOT REMOVER 


BY THE MAKERS OF MOBILOIL 
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“What am I doing to you, Mr. Speer?” 

“You’re ruining my career.” 

“Well, I can’t help it. You just can’t 
use my bathtub to think up your songs 
in. What would people say?” 

“So that’s it!” he exclaimed. “You’re 
a puritan. Full of musty old orthodox 
scruples! No wonder you don’t paint 
better.” ; 

She bent over her work again, dipped 
some blue from her palette and began 
daubing out the figure on the wave. “I 
didn’t want to say so,” she remarked 
rather absently, “but I thought that 
song, My Girl, was one of the corniest 
little numbers I ever heard.” 

Jake snatched up his towel, laughing 
bitterly. “I’m beginning to think so my- 
self!” he cried. 

The telephone was ringing when he 
got back to the house. It was Joe Haver. 

“Well,” Joe said. “Been down bath- 
ing, have you, Jake? Been down sport- 
ing with the girls on the beach?” 

“Listen—” Jake began patiently. 

“You listen!” Joe said. “When you 
going to give me some more music? 
We're trying to start shooting up here.” 

“It’s the bathtubs,” Jake said. 

“What did you say?” 

“Bathtubs,” Jake repeated. “T'll have 
something for you in a day or two.” 

There was a silence on the other end 
of the wire, then Joe Haver said, enunci- 
ating very distinctly, “I don’t want any 
bathtubs. I don’t want any nuts. I want 
two more tunes—quick!” He hung up. 

Jake put down the receiver with his 
ear smarting. He went over and sat 
; down on the piano bench in his wet 
trunks. He made a violent glissando, 
then started picking out the notes. 

He had gotten away with worse tunes 
before, but it wasn’t the sort of thing 
that had gotten him where he was. It 
| wasn’t what made him worth the money 
he was getting. People wouldn’t walk 
| out of the theater whistling this one. He 

didn’t even dare take it up to the studio; 
he mailed it. 

Two days passed, days of utter frus- 
| tration, then Joe Haver was cooing in 
| his ear again. “We got a tune here in 

the mail,” Joe said sweetly. “Was it 
| something from you, Jake?” 

“Yes,” Jake said. 

‘Don’t you think it’s just a little sour, 

Jake?” 

“Well,” Jake said, “it’s where this 

hoofer thinks he’s lost the beautiful 
| chorus girl, and he’s supposed to be sort 

of sad. It’s moody—see?” 
| “Moody—sure!” Joe screamed. “But 
| the way you got it he’ll be committing 
| suicide before the end of the picture. So 
| will everybody else! Now, listen—I can 

get boys a dime a dozen to turn out a 
! dirge like that. That’s not what I’m pay- 
jing you for. You’re Jake Speer. And 
the next one has got to be a Jake Speer 
tune—plus! You get what I mean?” 

“Sure,” Jake said wearily. “I know 
—the old allegro.” He hung up. 


ato lsien 








- HE HAD gone at it all wrong; he could 


see that now. He should have been 
nice to her, showered her with attentions, 
; and pretty soon she would have been 
begging him to use her bathtub. 

He waited at the window until he saw 
her coming up the street from the beach, 
: then strolled casually out to his mailbox. 

“Why, hello!” he called, pretending 
to notice her with great surprise. He 
: walked over and took her easel from 
her. “Let me carry this.” 
| She opened her gate without comment 
and walked up the path to the porch. 
{She turned and put out her hands for 
ce easel, looking into Jake’s eyes. 

“T was just thinking,” he said. “How 
would you like to go out for cocktails, 
and some dinner?” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Don’t be mad at me,” he begged her. 

!“T’m not mad at you. I’m sorry I said 
| that about your painting. Having the 








artistic temperament yourself, you can 
understand how a fellow gets.” 

He noted, with a kind of stricken de- 
tachment, that she seemed to be getting 
very angry. She suddenly jerked the 
easel from his hands. “I understand!” 
she cried. “I understand perfectly well! 
You’re just trying to be nice to me be- 
cause you want to use my bathtub. 
That’s all you’re thinking about. Why— 
that first time when you came out of 
there you didn’t even Jook at me!” 

“Oh, no,” Jake said. “You're all 
wrong. I looked at you. Stop! Believe 
me—”’ 

“Get off my porch!” she cried. 


AKE left—went across the street to sit 

wrapped in lonely melancholy while 
the sun fell splendidly into the sea. He 
knew now that he needed more than 
her bathtub for inspiration. He needed 
her—just as he had always needed 
her. 

Two funereal days staggered by, and 
then Joe Haver was on the phone again. 
“You got just three more days to write 
me a smash hit,” Haver said very softly. 
“Tf you don’t do it, Jake, you’ll never 
write a tune for anybody else. You 
can’t let me down. If you don’t do it 
you're through for good—in Hollywood, 
on Broadway and even in Timbuktu!” 

Jake wandered glumly over to the 
piano with the last of this threat run- 
ning through his mind: “. . . in Holly- 
wood, on Broadway and even in 
Timbuktu!” 

Timbuktu—you! 

Standing, he played a few chords, 
sang it. Then he went out into the eve- 
ning, across the street. No lights were 
burning in the little white house. He 
seized the pencil that hung on a chain 
by the door and wrote hastily on the 
note pad: 

“This is the end! Either I use your 
tub tomorrow or I am ruined. 

“P.S. And it never was just the tub!!!” 

As soon as he woke next morning he 
opened his front door and looked at the 
slate tacked up next to it. “Well, all 
right,” was chalked there. “At ten.” 

When he entered she was sitting in 
the breakfast alcove in the striped 
housecoat. She looked at him levelly. 
“Go right on,” she said. “You don’t 
have to bother to stop and talk.” 

“T can’t talk anyway—now that I’m 
practically a failure,” he said. “That 
is, I can’t tell you what Id like to. I 
just want to ask you if you remember 
what color hair that girl in the song, My 
Girl, had.” 

“Brown,” she said. “Dark brown.” 

“What color eyes?” 


“Let him save you for a while. I want to swim” 
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“Blue,” she said. “ ‘Eyes so i 

“While I’m taking a bath,” h4 
her, “you ought to go look in a m, 

He sank his melancholy length 
wonderful tub and sighed with pk 

He closed his eyes and began t 
happily: “In Hollywood, on Bro 
and even in Timbuktu. .. .” 

After a while he began to sing it 
he became aware of the disharm 
a loud, angry voice. He stopped, 
ing. Someone pounded on the do‘ 

“Come out of there!”” someone : 
“Come out or I’ll break in the do 

Jake leaped furiously from tf 
and put on his robe. He unlock 
door and stepped out. The youn 
with the positive expression toc 
horrified look at him, then { 
bitterly to Jane Mays. 

“I might have known it!” he 
“Letting you live all alone down 
I suppose this is just some quai 
Bohemian custom!” 

Jake, having taken in the 4 
situation, made protest. “It 
wasn’t her fault,” he said. “I jus 
der around, going into strange 
and taking baths.” 

“Oh, sure! You just dropped 
take a bath!” 

Jake nodded innocently. 

“Would you please go now,” 
begged him tearfully. q 

“Well, I was just taking a baf 
help me!” Jake declared. 


E SAT on the piano bench, pc) 
ing deeply. Had she known her’ 
was coming down? If he only 
that, Jake thought, he would 
plenty. . 

After a while he heard the so 
a car starting. The sound came 
across the street. He rushed t 
window but was not in time to | 
she had driven away in the cai 
him or not. He looked at the clo/ 
was noon. He had just two andi 
days now to write a smash hit, a 
knew that if she had gone away it 
car he would never write it. He 
over to the piano and sat down, sl 
ing on the keyboard with his face 
hands. 

Presently he heard the door | 
He looked up and saw her in the | 
way. She smiled and walked dij 
across the living room. She had a 
thrown over her shoulders. She 
ished into the bath. i! 

After a moment Jake heard the s 
of the shower. He sat up and beg 
play. 

It was the old allegro again—e\ 
he was bawling. 






HOWARD Bi) 























































4: agreed. To stay by herself and 
found the trodden track of her 
flughts would do no good, and 
was pleasant company. 

me at the Adlon at one!” 
hought of any sort of social life 
g again was not unpleasant. 
) even a little excited. No one 
en her to lunch at the Adlon for 
ime. She wore a gray dress with 
en jacket, a little round gray hat. 
jtood by approvingly and said, 


lh 1? 
yas at the Adlon on time. The 
ass, the shining metal of the 
e were unchanged. War or no 
Inebody began polishing here at 
4h morning. At the little tables 
orner of the lobby near the bar 
le sort of people Carola remem- 
iom the past. The stiffly starched 
}t the desk were unchanged, the 
3, in uniform, ran about like 
| gaudy machinery. It was curi- 
ook for some sign of change, to 
its absence, as if war would 
things physical as quickly as it 
4 things personal. 


CETTI entered on a wave of 
jogies, and led Carola to a table 
dining room. 

A going to order the most elabo- 
ch in the history of this hotel,” 
. “Have you any preferences?” 
looked at the menu. Here, for 
|who could afford it, was no sign 
ime stringency. 

not very hungry,” Carola said. 
sense! This is a gala occasion, 
ration.” 

1 what does it celebrate?” 

ing lunch with you the first 
Froscetti said. Then he debated 
> minutes the choice of wine. 
had a likable boyishness and 


kept up a continual chatter and 
i tried to become interested in 
@ was saying but it was difficult. 
where in Berlin at this moment 
atl, probably lunching, if he 
ed at all, in a cheap bowl-of-soup 
ant. 
yscetti was talking about his work: 
omacy is quite a different thing 
than in my father’s time.” 
dur father was a diplomat, too?” 
id his father and grandfather be- 
im,” Froscetti said proudly. “It is 
dition in our family. My .grand- 
was here in Berlin and knew Bis- 
< very well. My father was here 
= outbreak of the World War. He 
ired today but insists that I write 
2ach week about everything I do, 
‘one I meet. He will have a lot to 
in my next letter.” 


eally?” 
bout Carola Dirling!” 
e laughed. “And you will prob- 


have more to read in his answer.” 
e will order me to bring you to 
eat once.” Froscetti had long, deli- 
hands. They showed best as he 
cigarette. “T wish you were there. 
n is not a very relaxing place for 
ely lady.” 

S sureness, in contrast with her own 
ttainty, was so definite that she 
sd, remembering how Karl had 
n her a future even more uncer- 


m boring you,” Froscetti said. “I 
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should talk about you and I shall. But 
first I want you to know everything 
about me!” 

A waiter brought a tray of elaborate 
pastry. 

Carola refused it. 

“Do you know why I ordered so large 
a lunch?” Froscetti grinned. “I wasn’t 
hungry either. But the larger the lunch, 
the longer I have to be with you.” 

Carola laughed at his confession. 

“That’s my chief problem now!” 
Froscetti continued. “I’m making up a 
list of places to take you, things we are 
going to do together.” 

“That sounds like a busy winter.” 

“You will see. First is a party at the 
home of a friend at the end of the week 
—Peroli, the second secretary of our 
Embassy. May I—?” 

“T shall be glad to go.” That was 
probably the sort of invitation that 
Blaerchen had hoped she would get. 

Froscetti smiled happily. “Then 
there’s a party—”’ 

A voice behind interrupted, the voice 
of Blaerchen. He came up to the table 
while Froscetti jumped to his feet. 

“T hope you are enjoying a pleasant 
lunch,” he said. 

“Uniquely pleasant,” 
“Will you join us?” 

“No, thank you.” Blaerchen smiled 
at Carola as if the smile had some in- 
ner meaning that she should know at 
once. “I’m delighted to see you enjoy- 
ing yourselves. I have to attend to af- 
fairs of state.” 

When he had gone Froscetti asked 
without any lightness in his voice, “Do 
you know Herr Blaerchen well?” 

“He and my husband were once part- 
ners in business.” 

“Indeed!” That might have meant 
anything and Froscetti sounded as if 
that was what he had implied. 


Froscetti said. 


N THE hour before darkness Carola 

left her apartment for a walk. 

A man standing near the doorway 
looked at her sharply as she passed, as 
if he were watching for someone. She 
told herself that he might be interested 
in any one of fifty families in the house. 
Yet as she moved down the street she 
could not resist looking back. The man 
was walking after her, a hundred feet 
away. 

Carola held down a swelling dread by 
reminding herself that she had no one 
to fear, unless Blaerchen had learned of 
Karl’s coming the night before and had 
decided to have her watched. She 
walked faster, wishing that she could 
lose herself among people, but the 
wind had driven most pedestrians in- 
doors. 

Then a hand touched her. “Fraulein 
Dirling?”’ The hand held tightly to her 
arm. 

For a second Carola could not take 
another step. This was what the mo- 
ment of arrest was like, like the turn of 
a switch that cut off strength and power 
and clarity. She could only ask weakly, 
“What do you want?” 

“TI want to talk to you.” The voice was 
harsh, unfriendly. “We will go to the 
nearest café.” 

That did not sound like arrest but the 
man’s silence was not assuring. 

They entered a café and sat at a small 
table. For the first time Carola saw the 
man’s face. It was a young face, marred 
by thin red ridges across one cheek that 
marked university sword scars. Every- 
thing in the face implied the German 
aristocrat, as unyielding as a boulder. 

“T am August von Maurer,” the man 
said as if speaking to a menial. 

Carola smiled at him, to reassure her- 
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from watches to ocean liners. Those sharp-angled gear edges 
really grip and hold... 
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WITH Swipe TRAILERS 


TONS more payload per year—several times the strength of ordi- 
nary Trailers—and much lower upkeep expense! That’s the ‘extra 
earnings’ story of the new Fruehauf Stainless Steel Trailer. And 
that’s the reason leading truck operators are buying them in fleets. 


These new weight-saving Fruehauf 
Trailers are the result of a unique com- 
bination of stainless steel material, 
frame-integral construction, special 
body design and the patented ‘Shot- 
weld” process of fabrication. You haul 
more every trip, your Trailer is far 
stronger, and its non-corrosive surface 
never requires painting. You earn more 
from every standpoint. 


BULK HAULERS, TOO 


To bulk haulers, whose loads may be 
light, the new Fruehauf Stainless Steel 


Trailer also brings big savings. With 
this unit you get considerably more 
loading space without increasing the 
weight of your Trailer one single pound. 


LOW COST 


On any sound basis of comparison—per 
ton hauled, per mile traveled, per week, 
per year or over its entire long life—this 
new Fruehauf Trailer is the lowest-cost 
Trailer ever offered. Your nearest Frue- 
hauf Branch will gladly send an experi- 
enced Fruehauf transportation engineer 
with the bedrock figures. 


A COMPLETE LINE—The Fruehauf line of modern Trailers includes, in addition to Stainless 
Steel units, such types as the lightweight Aerovan open and closed vans, refrigerator units, 
warehousemen’s vans, pick-up and delivery units for city operation, tanks for gasoline, 
milk, etc., live stock units, carryalls, dump-body types, pole Trailers, Differential Dual Wheels. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Truck-Trailers * Sales and Service In Principal Cities 
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self that there was nothing frightening 
in his face or in his manner. 

A waitress came to the table and von 
Maurer asked, “May I order something 
for you?” 

“Just coffee.” 

The order was given. Then von 
Maurer leaned forward, as if to come 
closer to a target. “Did you know 
Senta Mainescu?” 

“Yes.” The question took her so un- 
awares that she knew she must look 
completely flustered. 

“She visited you several days ago, did 
she not?” 

“Yes.” Remembering Karl’s news 
about the woman’s arrest, Carola tried 
to guess where this questioning would 
lead. 

“What did she talk about?” 

“May I ask why—!” 

“T insist that you tell me what she 
talked about,” von Maurer snapped. 

“What right have you to insist? Who 
are you? I scarcely knew Senta Main- 
escu. I met her by chance and she asked 
to call—!” 

“Senta and I were engaged to be mar- 
ried,’ von Maurer interrupted. “She 
was executed yesterday.” 

“What?” 

“She was executed for treason yes- 
terday.” 

“I am sorry.” Carola tried to cover 
her confusion. Her hands felt cold, her 
face was pale. She moved her lips to 
say something but they were numb. 

“Immediately after her engagement 
with you,” von Maurer was saying, “‘she 
was arrested. I am sure that that en- 
gagement and her arrest are connected.” 

That was almost an accusation and it 
brought Carola up sharply. 

“What did she say to you? Was any- 
thing said that would explain her ar- 
rest?” 

“She talked of old friends in the en- 
tertainment world, about—!” Carola 
stopped. A complete answer to that 
question would give the man a clue to 
Blaerchen, would send him to Blaerchen 
with an accusation that would be the 
spark to a long, explosive train. 

Even more insistent, von Maurer 
asked, “Was there anything treasonable 
in anything that she said?” 

In a literal sense Carola could answer 
truthfully, “Nothing.” She had to hope 
that the man would not mention Blaer- 
chen nor question her about him. 


ee HE told me she admired you, that 
she was eager to talk to you.” Von 
Maurer seemed less sure of himself. “If 
she said nothing harmful to you, if you 
reported nothing, then why—?” He 
brushed his forehead with his hand. “T 
shall spend the rest of my life finding 
out who is to blame. And when I do—!” 
He lowered his voice. ‘‘A charge of trea- 
son against her is ridiculous. I have 
been a member of the Nazi party since 
1930. I was a good Nazi before Hitler 
came to power. Would I have been 
friendly with any person liable to com- 
mit treason?” Von Maurer shook his 
head. ‘Senta was honest, I am certain. 
Yet she was executed for treason.” 

He sounded angry but he looked be- 
wildered. For Carola the horror of the 
woman’s death was less vivid now than 
the revelation of Blaerchen’s ruthless- 
ness. Perhaps Senta had never men- 
tioned Blaerchen to this man; reticence 
about him was understandable. 

“J shall find out some day,” he said 
coldly, still suspicious. “When I find 
out who is responsible—!” He left his 
threat unworded. 

When he had gone Carola wondered 
for a moment about his political ‘faith. 
He had insisted that he was a good Nazi. 
Blaerchen would call himself a good 
Nazi. Sooner or later the adjective 
“sood” would have to be defined. Then 
she thought of Senta. She, too, had 
worked for Blaerchen, accepting his as- 


signments and appointments, 
the last one, with a man at the} 
block in a friendless black de 

Carola shuddered. Perhaps} 
the last assignment for any 
worked for Blaerchen! 

{ 
cs had marked off care 
gerly, the time until he rem. 
with Schebeler of the Foreign (j 
did something, even a little thir 
Underground. With that work 
he could think of a job for himif}, 
morning after seeing Carola, m 
to Wagner’s office. When a seitm, 
the room outside coolly took | 
he waited uneasily, not sure h 
ner would receive him. After}. 
political prisoners were not weljm. 
most places. A cold welcor 
matter little if only Wagner eo 
gest some place to find work. Wm. 
used to be genial but probably By 
of Nazi rule had changed him.) | 

Yet, as Karl looked around 
he smiled. Nothing changed 
atrical business; the walls were 
with signed photographs of s 
ple, with posters and mementolAy, 
ture of Zitzonka’s trained 
signed ‘“‘Gratefully,” was next f) 

a woman dressed as Brunhi 
like an impregnable fortificat 
signed “Forever.” 

The door from the inner office 
Not the secretary but Wagner a) 
grinned broadly. “Karl! I’m) 
to see you!” 

The warmth of his welcome t/ 
by surprise. It was impossibl 
lieve that he did not know of t 
in concentration camp. 

He knew. “You should ha 
and seen me as soon as they 
out,” Wagner continued. “Wh 
you been? I heard you were 
Come in! Come in!” 

He held Karl tightly by t 
Other old acquaintances had be 
this was a pleasant surprise. 

“T want to hear all about your) 
ence some time,” Wagner said. 
rible thing! But what can I do fe 

Karl cleared his throat: “I w 
you can tell me where I can fin 

“Certainly I can,’ Wagner s 
mediately. “Right here?” | 

“You mean, on the stage?” | 

“T can’t do that,’ Wagner s 
mean here in this office. I neec 
eral messenger and handy man. } 
your accomplishments and I dal 
any references. You're hired.” | — 

Karl relaxed. Then he asker 7 
I am an ex-political prisoner. “2! 
lice—!” | 

“J shan’t worry about that.” ‘3g 
laughed, then winked. “I havent 
Nazi friends. I only wish I coil! 
you in your own profession. Wail 
comedians—” | 

“Not my sort.” 

Wagner snorted, “The Naz 
afraid of competition.” 

Karl was surprised at the fi 
with which Wagner spoke, but 
comment. { 

“You go to work right here an¢ 
Wagner said. “How have yoiji 
pened to avoid military service}| 

“A back injury at Buchenwald/f 
explained. 4 

“You’re lucky. I had an as 
here but he’s gone. I have a lot off 
I want to open a new night club sk 
He was silent for a moment. “I 
old friend of yours the other nigh 
ola Dirling. I wish I could get he 
to work.” 

“Really?” That was one adv}! 
of the job that Karl.had not consi} 
Here, in Wagner’s office, he mit 
able, indirectly, to keep in touc: 
Carola. 

“But she won’t listen to me.” W? 
looked sad. 

Through the next days he learne 





r + wanted him to do just what he 

, to run errands, to help in gen- 

tine. The temptation each day 

Paiste touch with Carola was strong. 
ys fegram would do it. But unless 


\aenot in itself important. But a 
/nd men or even a hundred men 
f an cities, doing little things, had 
we their results. From Klauss he 
arned nothing about the organi- 


ig, like a man finished with a tire- 


4 i day's routine, glad for a chance 


ons with our friends in Rumania 
urkey,” he said. “The Italians 
1 give a lot to get hold of this.” 

hing that showed Nazi activity 
here could be useful to the Under- 


“know what you mean,” Karl said. 
inevitable in this activity, I pre- 
” 


lope. If they should take me and 
th me they’ll find nothing but if 
search you—!”’ 

Jarl got up and wrapped his coat 


around him. He started for the door, not 
hurrying, like a man loath to leave what 
little warmth there was for the cold out- 
doors. A man was standing at the door, 
searching for a familiar face when Karl 
brushed by him. At each step he ex- 
pected a hand to reach out and stop 
him. On the street he did not hurry un- 
til he had gone a hundred feet. 

The arrangement Klauss had sug- 
gested for delivering the material was 
simple. Karl was to go to Friedrich- 
strasse station and wait near the down- 
stairs ticket windows. He went there 
and waited. A few minutes before five- 
thirty Ranke came by, like a man hur- 
rying to catch a train. Karl joined him. 
As they went up the stairs he gave him 
a newspaper folded around the enve- 
lope. 

“No trouble?” Ranke said nervously. 

“T had a scare,” Karl said. 

“You get used to them.” Then Ranke 
hurried away. 


le party at the home of the second 

secretary of the Italian Embassy had 
been going on for some time when Fros- 
cetti arrived with Carola. Except for 
one attaché from the Foreign Office, all 
the guests were foreigners. The table 
that held bottles was twice as long as 
the table holding food. 

“We have to do something in Berlin 
at night,” Froscetti said. “If only we 
were in Rome! Here we have to see the 
same people at every party. There’s 
nothing else to do.” 

The host, Peroli, and several men 
gathered around Carola. Serving her 
from the buffet became a minor but 
acute competition. Froscetti looked 
angry. He looked angrier when hi heard 
Peroli, whose wife had been spoken of 
as a resident of Rome and jealous, ask 
Carola for cocktails “later in the week.” 
The party showed signs of yoing on 
through most of the night but shortly 
after ten o’clock Froscetti said, “I think 
we had better go.” 

“Very well,’ Carola agreed. She was 
not enjoying herself. 

On the way home Froscetti com- 
plained, “I thought it would be fun but 
I didn’t have any fun.” 

“Why not?” 

“With all those men around you? 
Even that old fool Peroli was trying to 
make a date with you. He has a wife 
and five children and if she ever heard 

















“Don't be so particular. You know she’s the 
first traveler from Europe we've had in weeks” 


GUSTAVE LUNDBERG 









CORYTHOSAURUS, 
THE “DUCK BILL” 


dinosaur, lived over 60 
million years ago. But 
even before he was born, 
Nature was mellowing 
and filtering the crude 
oils used today in refin- 
ing Sinclair lubricants. 
These oldest crudes 
make such fine lubri- 
cants that... 
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--» MOTORISTS- 
TRAVEL 41 MILLION 
MILES DAILY ON 
SINCLAIR Opaline 


and Sinclair Pennsyl- 
vania Motor Oils. These 
oils are not only de- 
waxed but also de-jellied 
by an extra refining 
process. You’ll find they 
last so long they save 
you money. Ask your 
nearby Sinclair Dealer 
for Opaline or Sinclair 
Pennsylvania. 
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That man whe took lessons in smiling, on the 


opposite page ——> knows that the 


HOTEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 


is the 
Statler Hotel 
in New York 


If you plan to visit New York this 
summer, I’d like to welcome you to 
our Hotel Pennsylvania. 


Room rates have not been raised 
one penny during the World’s Fair. 
Our new air-conditioned Coffee Shop 
serves delicious meals at low, budget 
prices. And, for your extra enjoy- 
ment, air-conditioned bedrooms are 


available. 


As for location — we fortu- 


nate, indeed. You walk through a 


are 


passageway to the special World’s 
Fair trains in Long Island Station 
—then, just 10 minutes, 10 cents to 
the Fair. And we’re near theaters, 
department stores, and dozens of 
New York’s sight-seeing “musts.” 
I suggest that you send us your 


reservation as early as possible. 


Gi leale 


General Manager 
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of it she would cut him down six inches 
shorter than he now is.” 

He sounded as if he wanted to quarrel 
and that was ridiculous but they rode 
on in silence, slowly and carefully 
through the dark. 

He asked suddenly, “What do you 
do here, Carola?” 

“Do?” she repeated. 

“You are attractive. You once had a 
wide reputation. You came back sud- 
denly and live here comfortably al- 
though few German women today live 
with any ease. You seem to.” 

She was sure curiosity and not suspi- 
cion explained his question. “I got home- 
sick abroad and came back. That’s all.” 

He accepted that. “Aren’t you 
lonely?” 
| That could scarcely be called a subtle 
approach. “I keep very busy.” 

“But you go out very seldom. I’ve 
asked about you!’ He said it proudly. 
“Few people even know that you are 
| back.” 

Along with his remark he came a lit- 


| tle closer. 


The car stopped at her house. “Will 
you let me come in for a little while?” 

“It’s rather late.” 

“T have something to tell you that 


| concerns you vitally.” 


She hesitated. That remark could be 
taken several ways. Then she remem- 
bered that he was in the diplomatic 
service and that he might know some- 
thing that would be valuable to her. 

“Please! Just for a minute.” 

“Very well,’ Carola said, “but just 
for a minute.” 

Once in the apartment he looked 
around with curiosity. “This room is 
charming.” 

“It is very comfortable.” 

He sat on the divan while Carola took 
a seat across the room. He seemed un- 
willing to begin to talk and Carola 
reminded him, “You said you had 
something vital to tell me.” 

“T have.” He lit a cigarette, then sud- 
denly turned toward her: “I have fallen 
in love with you, Carola.” 

She could not help laughing but she 
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was sorry at once. She could see on 
Froscetti’s face that he was hurt. Very 
gently she said, ““You’ve only known me 
for a few days.” 

“Who can measure emotion by time? 
I’m serious. I would have told you yes- 
terday but the Adlon dining rnaom—”’ 

“Ts not famous for its privacy,” Carola 
agreed. Before she could say anything 
else the telephone rang. “Excuse me!” 

Froscetti looked displeased and said 
something under his breath. 

Carola lifted the receiver. “Hello?” 

“Fraulein Dirling?” The man’s voice 
was unfamiliar. “Say only ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
to my questions. Is Signor Froscetti 
with you?” 

“Yes,” Carola said nervously. She 
glanced at the Italian who was looking 
more displeased than ever. 


Bi. to me carefully.” The voice 
was most businesslike. “It is now 
ten-thirty. In ten minutes you will 
please scream.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

Froscetti heard the tone of her voice 
and was looking at her questioningly. 

“T am speaking for Herr Blaerchen.”’ 
The voice was impatient. “Understand? 
In ten minutes you will please scream. 
Scream loudly so that it can be heard 
in other apartments, on the street—” 

“But—” 

“You will please do as you are told. 
That is Herr Blaerchen’s wish.” The 
voice was cold, impersonal. “Do not 
disobey!” { 

Froscetti was by her side as Carola 
put the receiver down. “What’s the 
matter?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Is anything wrong? Are you ill?” 

“Just get me a glass of water.” That 





would give her time to think. She would 
scream and men would come rushing 
in, find Froscetti there and involve him 
in a nasty scandal. 

She knew she had nine minutes more! 

Froscetti brought the water and she 
drank it. He looked much concerned. 

“Carola, what is the matter?” 

She knew she had eight minutes more. 

This was probably Blaerchen’s way 
of arranging things in the diplomatic 
world. That Froscetti was nice, young, 
and harmless enough, with family tradi- 
tion and background, did not matter. A 
scandal would do more than embarrass 
him. Yet, not to do as Blaerchen had 
ordered would bring certain punishment 
of some sort. 


EVEN minutes more! 

The Italian stood in the middle of the 
room, curiosity blended with impatience 
on his face. The street outside was 
quiet, the corridors in the house were 
quiet. Carola did not know how many 
minutes were left. To go through with 
this assignment or anything like it 
would be impossible. In a few minutes 
men would be waiting outside to hear a 
scream from her apartment, a betrayal 
of a man who had done her no harm. 

She had time for a quick decision. 
Her voice was firm as she said to Fros- 
cetti, “Please leave at once!” 

“Why?” He looked astonished. “I 
don’t understand.” 

“Please leave!” 

“Without an explanation?” No trace 
of his role as suitor remained. “Are you 
angry because I spoke of being in love 
with you?” 

“Yes. Please leave!” She emphasized 
each word. 

With set white face Froscetti put on 
his hat and coat. As he reached the door 
he turned and said coldly, “I should cer- 
tainly not want to embarrass you if 
you're expecting someone else!” 

There was scarcely time now to think 
of excuses before impatient men would 
knock at her door. With or without ex- 
cuses, Carola was glad that she had had 
enough courage to tell the Italian to go. 
The thought of what Blaerchen might 
do, in retaliation, if he doubted her ex- 
cuses, was a growing, ominous thing, a 
thought that might choke her to speech- 
lessness. Karl had said, “Wait until you 
have a definite reason for breaking with 





te 
Blaerchen.” This might be it! S}} 
only wait and wonder. 

Five minutes passed before sh. 
a knock. Three men, strangers 
were there. They pushed into thi 

“Will you please explain, Fri) 
one of them said impatiently, }) 
the voice she had heard on tk 
phone. 

“Froscetti left your house is: 
ately after we called,” anothe|, 
added. . 

With as much self possession 
sible Carola looked at the mej 
said coldly, “I think it is you who 
explain.” 

“You were given an order—” | 

“Without proof that it was an ¢ 
Carola looked at the men scor 
She grabbed at any explanation. 
could I know that it was not sc 
Froscetti’s friends playing some 
tical joke?” 

“In Germany today no one 
dare to play such a practical joke 

“T suppose not.” 7 

“Did you tell Froscetti what we 
on the telephone?” one man asked 
edly. : 

Carola snapped, “Of course Id 

“Tt is curious that he stayed ir 
apartment for such a short time 
we called.” ; 

“That is my affair!” She wa 
afraid. “You used Herr Blaeri 
name. Let me see credentials ; 
you a right to use it.” 

“You will ask no questions! 
duty is to obey orders.” 

The men turned to the door. 0 
them added: “We shall report 
Fraulein!” 


ees left abruptly. To her own 
prise Carola did not feel fright 

She decided to be aggressive a 
call Blaerchen the next day but b 
she could reach him he called her. 

“Hello, my dear, how are you?” 

“I’m glad you called. Some mer 
night—” 

He interrupted: “I know all a 
it 

eit— 

“Ill drop in for a little while late 
afternoon.” 

His voice gave no indication of 
he thought but she was not as sure. 
as she had been that she was not fri 


} 








"There's a Democrat right ahead of you, Senator, 
passing out taffy to the babies you're going to kiss!" 


THURSTON GENTRY 
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_ The man who took lessons in smiling 


IRST TIME he registered with us, he was one of the 
ex ates guests wed ever met. But, as he re- 

turned again and again, we noticed him gradually 
changing to something akin to good humor. 





One day he told us with a grin, “I'd like to see the 
man who could continue being a hotel grouch in the i 
face of Statler service! Your employees really take an 
interest in making a fellow comfortable! 

























“In the morning, there’s my newspaper under the 
door. Plenty of man-sized towels in the bathroom. At 
breakfast, service is quick and courteous. First thing 
I know, I’m out and about my business feeling swell!” 





(Statler employees are not only highly trained, 
but a majority are “career men” on their toes 
to advance in the hotel business.) 





5 


‘When I’ve been in a hurry,” the man continued, 
“your employees have packed my luggage. Your floor 
clerks have handled my messages as though they were 
my secretaries. You’ve loaned me everything from a 
hot water bottle to a typewriter.” 














(Statler hotels will lend you, among other 
things, an ice bag, an electric iron or an over- 
night kit—all without charge!) 


“Tf you need further proof that Statlers have taught 
me to smile,” concluded the ex-grouch, “just ask my 
wife. She says I’m a changed man.” 


More for your money af a Statler 
Service that guarantees your complete satisfaction, 
the greater comfort of spacious rooms, unusually fine 
food, meticulous cleanliness—these and many another 
Statler innovation give you, at Statlers, what we con- 
fidently believe is the greatest hotel value in America. 


At the World’s Fair! 
. . . The charming Romanian House Restaurant is 
Hotels Statler operated. Really delicious food, at reason- 
able prices—luncheons from 65¢, dinner from $1.50. 








More far your 
money afta 


| Statler | 
Hotel 
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from the hills of 
PENNSYLVANIA 





Nature gave them both that 





— BARES ON ninve 


ASSACHUSETTS pulls Nature’s 
riches from the depths of the 
sea. Pennsylvania pumps Nature’s 
riches from the depths of the earth... 
| But even with riches there is often a 
| best! In Pennsylvania, it’s Bradford 
crude oil. From this choice, top-price 
crude, Veedol Motor Oil is refined... 
Yet Veedol costs little more than ordi- 
| nary oil. Veedol is inexpensive because 
} 


A PRODUCT OF TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY...MAKERS OF “FLYING A” GASOLINES 


every step in its distribution, from oil 
well to oil can, is controlled by one 
company... That’s why every quart of 
Veedol is uniform, why every drop of 
Veedol forms the famous “Film of Pro- 
tection” that has safeguarded Amer- 
ica’s finest cars for over twenty-five 
years ... You can pay more for oil 
than the Veedol price, but you can’t 
buy better lubrication at any price. 


ened. She thought of going to Karl for 
advice but it was better not to risk that 
until she knew exactly what Blaerchen 
was going to say. 

Maria usually came by nine o’clock 
but this mornnig she was late. Carola 
was in the kitchen preparing her own 
breakfast when the telephone rang 
again. It was Froscetti. If she had 
never heard from him again she would 
have understood; yet here he was on 
the telephone, speaking pleasantly with 
no slightest trace of annoyance. 

“T hope you had a pleasant evening 
after I left,” he said courteously. 

“Thank you.” Carola was still sur- 
prised that he should call. 

“Could we lunch together today?” 

Carola knew she owed him some ex- 
planation. “I would like that.” 

“Tl pick you up at one.” 

The only explanation to make to him 
was the truthful one. He might be able 
to explain why Blaerchen had chosen to 
set such a trap. 








HE telephone rang later in the morn- 

ing. A man’s voice asked, “Do you 
know who this is?” 

Carola knew. “Yes, Herr Praut.” 

He seemed flattered that she should 
recognize the voice. “I told you I would 
be patient. May we lunch today?” 

“Sorry.” She felt grateful to Fros- 





cetti. 

“That’s too bad.” 

She put the phone down, sure that 
Praut would keep on stalking her. The 
whole situation was getting too com- 
plicated and she wanted to run from it. 
Instead of running, it would be better 
to plan what to tell Blaerchen when he 
called this afternoon. 

Maria had not come by one o’clock 
when Froscetti came to the door. As 
Carola left the house she wondered 
about the maid’s absence and could not 
understand it. Maria had never missed 
a day and was always prompt. 

“Where shall we lunch?” 
asked. 

“T’m not hungry. Let’s drive for a 
little while. I’d be grateful for some 
air.” 

“Very well.” He turned the car toward 
the suburbs. Then he asked very 
quietly, “If I am not being rude, could 
you possibly tell me what happened last 
night?” 

“Yes,” Carola said. “I had no time 
to explain.” She turned to him, to watch 
his face. ‘‘That telephone call was from 
a man who asked me to wait a few min- 
utes, then scream. I am sure that men 
were waiting outside to break in as soon 
as I made a sound and create as much 
embarrassment for you as they could.” 

Froscetti turned red, then white. 
“Oh!” He had not expected that. “Then 


Froscetti 


1 
I should be grateful to you. I alge 
ful.” The boyishness that wa), 
able was like a garment put a 
think,” he said sharply, “that I, je 
the name of the man who tej, 
you.” 

“Who?” 

Very slowly he answered, “B 
of the Foreign Office.” i 

Carola shook her head, “ 
came from a stranger.” 

“Probably hired by Blaerche 
a pause he said, “That would h; 

a very embarrassing situation 

“Really?” She wished he w 
plain. 

“That is not a new trick. It] 
done by other Foreign Offices j 
tempt to place a diplomatic at 
a position in which publicity 
very ruinous. For me it wou 
been disastrous—my family ir 
you know!” He concluded: “The 
is then offered the choice betwe 
licity and becoming amenable 
gestions.” He added bitterly; “T 
first step in the manufacture of 
roll.” 

“Why should you think it wa 
chen who called?” 

Froscetti did not answer at ¢ 
looked at her quickly. “That i 
nocent question, Carola. How d 
that you aren’t working for ft) 
eign Office?” 

“Had I been part of a plan | 
you,” she said simply, “I surel) 
not have warned you.” 

“Of course not,’ he said | 
“Forgive me but it was a nati 
sumption. Blaerchen is a fr 
yours and a very bad friend to. 
you'll pardon me. There are} 
that he has approached other | 
the diplomatic circle at times.” 


£ HAT does he want?” Here r 
some way to important kne 
“Money, I suspect,” Froscet 
“These big Nazis can’t get 
money, and why? To deposit i 
abroad. That’s what they think’ 
Hitler’s statement that the Naz 
will endure a thousand years. P 
Blaerchen’s short of money for 
little petty intrigues. The war hé 
it difficult for those gentlemen t 
fer their assets back and forth 
might like.” He paused. “He 1 
desperate for money!” 
Then he was intent on h 
thoughts. ‘ 
“I really am obliged to you,” | 
after a time. “If ever I can do} 
for you—!” 
Carola smiled. “Thank you.” 
When he left her at her hot 
knew this was a short chapter el 
(To be continued next wee: 














“You play the National Anthem and we'll grab the chairs” 
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seough, friend Kertcher. Mighty 
(a sodbuster.” 
ime you come here, come at a 
dded Kertcher, and planted his 
‘y bs apart on the earth. “You 


| divided a glance between 
and the stranger on the horse; 


judden, scheming indifference. 
* about, he trotted away with 
¢ three. The stranger on the 
iched into his shirt pocket, sur- 
this group while he rolled a 
|‘Evenin’,” he said. “I’m Andy 
/I run the Wagonwheel, forty 
sf’ 

) said: “They cut my fence 
laid for ’em tonight. Got in a 
ji then they ran at me. You 
hy they cut my fence? They’re 
1orses off the reservation across 
and they want to go straight 
imy place in a hell of a hurry. 
’t want to go around the fence.” 
ner looked at Andy Pierce. 
you cattlemen do for law 


+ drawled: “Been a kind of pri- 
atter, friend. We take care of 
| injuries.” 

| may do for you, but not for us. 
ave to have some proper law.” 
p gave him a bland smile. “Wish 
k.” Curtis Kilrain turned his 
bout and drove away into the 
fierce straightened in the saddle 
iched the wagon go, presently ob- 
“That gentleman’s wife is 
handsome.” 


|) LOWE'S acrid voice came for- 
d, implying the worst: “Not his 
she’s got a claim next to him. 
knows anything about her. She 
endly.” 

» said Andy Pierce, and consid- 
2 tip of his cigarette. “The young 
th them looks sick to me.” 


hicago. He’ll die.” 

no,” said Harriet Rand. “He’ll 
ecause he wants to.” 

7 Pierce’s attention moved to her 
g to her; and suddenly he lifted 
, the smile disappearing. He said 
= Eccles, “I’ll ride back with you 
shanty,” and in a moment these 
ent away. It was the end of the 
g and the group at Brewerton’s 
dissolved. Tom Kertcher walked 
horse and turned to look back at 
Brewerton, who stood at the door- 
She crossed the yard to him and 
eside him, down the road into the 


m,’ she said, “you’re thinner. 
Ps you work too hard.” 

‘man wants fat from the land he’s 
put his own fat into it. It was a 
ing when you spoke to Elizabeth 


er, in the yard, she had caught 
n of feeling below his reserve, the 
of his imagining, and she was 
ng, “If I wish—” and stepped 
t him, knowing why she did it. His 
pulled her forward at once. He 
i her and stepped back and then 
thing was changed between them, 
eserve destroyed, and they were 
different people, knowing every- 
about each other. He swung up 
$ saddle and said, “Good night, 
and rode away. 

triet Rand turned homeward with 
Somewhere in the distance the 
family was singing, and she re- 
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Dark Land Waiting 


Continued from page 15 


membered Mrs. Lowe saying: “We need 
everything and we need money to do it 
with.” All these people had their trou- 
bles, as she had hers; she would keep her 
troubles locked in, never letting anyone 
know. But perhaps there was a way for 
her. As soon as she put Tara to bed she 
found a pencil and a piece of paper and 
drew a plan of a house, a big room and a 
kitchen downstairs, four small bedrooms 
upstairs. Mr. Brewerton himself had 
said that the settlement needed a hotel 
and Mr. Crabtree had told her she was 
a good cook. 

She stood in the small room, looking 
down on Tara asleep, the plump little 
arms flung up around tangled black hair. 
“Perhaps,” she thought, “I can do this. 
If that is too much to expect—” 


RSG was always fresh courage in 

morning’s great golden sweep of grass- 
lands running on to the deepest distance. 
Across the thin winy air arrived the 
metallic shuttle of Clyde Jacks’ mower; 
all around her stirred the sweet smell of 
cut hay. Clyde walked behind his team, 
his shoulders bent in an old man’s atti- 
tude, dust dimming him. Harriet turned 
her head, faint dread recurring. A 
wagon came along the road at a slack 
trot. Beside Brewerton’s shanty lay 
dark yellow piles of lumber which Mr. 
Jessup, the dealer in Virgil, had hauled 
there for Brewerton to sell. The wagon, 
driven by Curtis Kilrain, paused at 
Brewerton’s briefly and came on, stop- 
ing by her shanty. 

Kilrain said: “I passed the river and 
thought you might be needing fresh wa- 
ter.” He got out of the wagon and 
wrestled a half tub to the ground and 
dumped its water into her barrel. The 
smell of the old rank water in the barrel 
made him shake his head. “How do you 
get accustomed to it? I’m going to town. 
Do you want me to bring anything back 
for you?” 

Clyde Jacks, making the first outside 
cut of Mrs. Rand’s hay, came up and 
paused. Sweat had begun to run on him, 
heat and dust mottled his face. He 
stepped to the barrel and took up the 
dipper and drank with great greedy 
thirst, water spilling down his chin. “Go- 
ing to be hot again,” he said, and went 
doggedly away. Fear grew tight in her 
chest. She said to Curtis Kilrain: “I’m 
going with you. Tara!” She ran into the 
house for her hat and her purse, and 
seized up the house plan from the table. 
Kilrain swung Tara to the seat, gave 
Mrs. Rand a hand up, and settled the 
team to a steady trotting. 

“It gets monotonous out here,” he 
said. “When we live alone we’ve got 
the worst companion in the world.” He 
was an educated man turned sour; he 
was a strange man who condemned 
nothing and believed in nothing. It 
hurt her to see him so and her sweetness 
roused up to help him and she said: 
“You mustn’t be sad.” 

Reaching Virgil at noon, Kilrain 
dropped her at the hotel. “T’ll be start- 
ing home in two hours,” he said, and 
drove on. Mrs. Rand walked down the 
silk-gray dust of Virgil’s main street 
with Tara’s fist tight in her hand. Jes- 
sup’s lumberyard was at the foot of the 
street and as she neared it the tight- 
ness grew in her chest and fear came 
again. Tare said: “Mommy, your nails 
bite.” Mrs. Rand turned into the broad 
arch of the lumberyard, coming before 
a big bald man with a set of green-gray 
eyes. He had one shoulder to a wall 
and he nursed a pipe in his hand. Mrs. 
Rand drew a breath and thought of 
nothing to say. Suddenly she pushed 
the house plan at him and burst out: “I 
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DIFFERENCE 
IN AoPHA 
AUOFINGD | 


Wun you pick out a roof to go on 
your new home, or to replace your 
worn-out roof, remember this—one, 
and only one, asphalt roofing gives 
you the remarkable added protec- 
tion of tough, durable Trinidad Na- 
tive Lake Asphalt. That is Barber 
Genasco Roofing! No other provides 
that same extra margin of quality. 

In addition, Barber Genasco Roof- 
ings have been color-styled by. one 
of America’s leading color experts. 
Here is the roof for the home-owner 
who wants to be sure of the correct 
roof color. 

You'll find a Barber Genasco Roof 
satisfactory in many ways. It will 
give years of dependable service in 


any climate. It is low in cost, easy 
and inexpensive to apply. Often it 
can be laid right over your old roof 
in one short day. It is “fire-safe.” 
In the broad Barber line you’re sure 
to find the size, shape and color to 
suit your particular taste. All these 
advantages can be yours for a daily 
cost of about the price of a pack- 
age of cigarettes. * 

Consult your local classified tele- 
phone directory for the name of 
your local Barber dealer or appli- 
cator. He will provide you with ex- 
pert advice, samples, or estimates 
without obligation. Call him today! 


BARBER ASPHALT CORPORATION 
BARBER, NEW JERSEY 


*FOR AN AVERAGE-SIZE HOME, UNDER 


EASY FHA TERMS COVERING 


Barber Products include Shingles, 
Sidings, Roll Roofings, Bonded 
and other types of Buili-Up Roof- 
ings, Waterproofing Asphalts and 
Fabrics, Resurfacer, Asphalt Pro- 
tective Products (Plas- 
tics and Liquids), 
Spandrel Beam Water- 
proofing (Spandrel 
Cloth and Cement). 
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You wouldn't 
fly in this 1908 
Airplane 
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bab do you use a 


SAFETY RAZOR 


INVENTED BEFORE 
1900? 


The first successful safety razors came 
on the scene about 1900—40 years ago. 
Since that time, few really important 
advancements were made in razor de- 
sign until the invention of the Schick 
magazine-type razor. Improvements in 
that product resulted in the Schick In- 
jector Razor. Already, over 5,000,000 
men have switched to this razor. 


THE SCHICK INJECTOR RAZOR 
CONTAINS THE GREATEST 
IMPROVEMENTS IN SAFETY 
RAZOR DESIGN IN MORE 
THAN 35 YEARS. 


1. Blade Corner Guards 

. among the most im- 
portant contributions 
to safer shaving are 
Schick Injector’s cor- 
ner guards which shield 
your face against nicks 
and scratches from 
sharp blade corners. 


3. O7l-Sealed Blades. ae 
Schick Blades are sealed 
in this metal Injector 
cartridge in a bath of 
oil. Keen edges sus- 
pended in space. Noth- 
ing can rub or dull 
them. You buy blades 
20 or 12 ata time. 


SOLID GUIDE BAR 
Lia iat 

. Solid Guide Bar.. 
Schick Injector per- 
fected solid ‘‘toothless”’ 
guide bar to control 
skin “‘action” in front 
of blade edge; avoids 
nicks, scratches by flat- 
tening skin. Youcan even 
shave against the grain, 


4. Automatic Blade 
Change ... A pull and 
push on Injectar shoots 
out old blade, slides in 
fresh one instantly. 
Nothing to take apart. 
Nothing to reassemble. 
Saves valuable time 
every day you shave. 


COMPLETE 
WITH 12 
BLADES 


20-year razor guarantee stamped in bottom 
of every Kit. Magazine Repeating Razor Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. and Niagara Falls, Ont. 


SCHICK INJECTOR RAZOR 
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want to build this. How much would 
the lumber cost?” 

He said, “You’re Mrs. Rand,” and 
smiled, and gave the slip of paper his 
thoughtful attention. Then he added: 
“You’ve got a shanty now. What’s this 
house for?” 

She hated to tell him, for men were 
practical and they had no faith in wom- 
en’s ideas. She stood small and dra- 
matic before his great bulk, her eyes 
very dark. Her voice came out with a 
smothered faintness. “For a_ hotel. 
There’s no place to eat or sleep out there 
—and a lot of travelers come by. I am 
quite a good cook.” 

“Looks like three, four hundred dol- 
lars for lumber.” 

Money was life. She dropped her 
head so that he would not see her face. 
“It is more than I have,” she murmured. 
“T could only pay fifty dollars now and 
the rest when I earned it. Maybe—” 

“How would you get it built?” 

“T don’t know.” 

His gray-green eyes remained on her 
like weight and the painful silence ran 
on. She wanted to say, “Trust me and 
I'll get it built,” but her pride held back 
the words. Everybody had their trou- 
bles; she would not share hers. 

“If you can find a way to get your 
hotel built,” Mr. Jessup said, “you can 
have the lumber. I'll write a note to 
Brewerton. I'll take fifty dollars when 
you start building—and the rest when 
you earn it.” 

Gratitude rushed through her, so great 
that she was motionless and speechless. 
Long moments later she looked up to 
see him smiling. Then she said, so softly: 
“You will be fully paid.” 


(qe seks acold supper Harriet Rand put 

Tara to bed and moved to the yard, 
grateful for one slow, soft breath of wind 
moving up from the south. The odor of 
cut grass was a fragrance all around her 
and the crickets were singing and Clyde 
Jacks walked across the prairie, dim and 
lumpish in the night until he came 
within the lamplight’s beam. He had 
not washed and he had not shaved and 
he wore the same blackened underwear. 
She tried not to see these things, for he 
was a hard-working man and would not 
be deliberately unfair as a husband. 

He said: “A man gets lonely. You 
made up your mind?” 

“Not yet, Clyde.” 

“It is you or some other woman,” he 
said in his flat voice, and moved away 
toward Brewerton’s. She listened to his 
shoes solidly scuff the ground. That 
sound got into her and was like the beat 
of ahammer nailing down every hope and 
every dream. She turned into the shanty 
and sat at the table before her hotel 
plan, thinking, “It needn’t be that big,” 
and drew another plan, one front room 
and a kitchen and four small bedrooms 
on a single floor. It would take less lum- 
ber and less time to build. John Mad- 
den, south of Kertcher’s place, had been 
a carpenter in the East; in the morning 
she would see him. 

After breakfast she took a jar of jelly 
and went down the road with Tara, 
through the sweet, bright morning air. 
Two miles forward, she stopped at the 
Eccles shanty to leave her jar of jelly 
and met Mrs. Eccles in the yard. “‘Pete’s 
sleeping,” said Mrs. Eccles. ‘““He was up 
all night guarding the place. It’s hard 
enough without the fear of Brazil Mul- 
lan to contend with. We’ve talked of 
goin’ back to Ohio.” 

“You must never do that,” said Har- 
riet vigorously. “Nothing's that bad. 
There’s always a way.’ 

“And you so small and alone,” said 
Mrs. Eccles. ‘““You give a person hope.” 

Mrs. Rand left the main road and 
followed a lesser road wiggling through 
the grass. Along the prairie, shanties 
made black points against a yellow 
earth, and a rider trotted out of the mid- 


dle distance, and dust boiled like fire 
smoke from the gulley where Tom Kert- 
cher fashioned his earth dam. She 
turned onto Mr. Madden’s quarter sec- 
tion and caught him at his mowing. Mr. 
Madden was a man with a scarlet face 
and dust-inflamed eyes; he stopped will- 
ingly to rest. 


HE said: “You are a carpenter. What 

would you charge me to build a 
house? A big room and a kitchen and 
three bedrooms.” 

“You got a shanty. What you need a 
house for?” 

“T have a use for it.””’ She couldn’t tell 
him the real reason, for she knew she 
was small and helpless before this man’s 
eyes; he would think her foolish. “The 
rooms,” she hastily added, “would be 
small,” but all the conviction had left 
her voice. 

“It would run pretty high,” he told 
her. “Anyhow, I couldn’t get at it this 
summer.” 

She said, “Thank you,” and turned 
about, moving back through the dust 
and stubble with her head lifted; she 
looked straight into the blue distance, 


om aN 


“Look, lady! It isn't necessary to give 
your reasons why you're picking him!” 


























































and felt the sharp, stinging effi 
presence. He tipped his hat, a 
riding on. 

She made supper and later s 
doorway, watching dusk move , 
other black night. Perhaps one} 
with two small bedrooms w< 
enough. She could use the | 
shanty for a kitchen. Everyt} 
smaller and smaller as she a ; 
over, hands tight across her che: 
blinked on the prairie; in the s 
flat gunshot barked out. 

There was a quick series ‘ 
sions after that first one. The 
echoes faded and the vibration 
ning horses lifted from tha 
direction and rapidly strengthen 
riet Rand, facing south, saw ne 
the wall of black, but she obs: 
Clyde Jacks had extinguished 
She turned into the shanty wi 
and said, “Stay here.” The 
hoofs grew flat and loud and s 
the sound of a man’s voice, 
half crying. She moved to the 
lifted its cover, taking up the a) 
volver which had belonged to F 
band, and returned to the yard 





her lips pressed tight. Tara _ said, 
“Mommy, you’re walking too fast.” The 
solitary horseman now coming up was 
Curtis Kilrain, who waved at her. She 
went on, keeping her head up with ef- 
fort. She lifted a finger and pressed it 
slowly across one eye and then the other, 
and then thought of Otto Pedersen, who 
was also a carpenter, twenty miles down 
the river. She moved steadily through 
the heated day, stopping again at Brew- 
erton’s to speak to Letty: 

“Do you suppose I could borrow your 
team tomorrow to ride to Pedersen’s?” 

“Tl drive you.” 

“That’s very nice,” said Mrs. Rand 
gratefully and went on. It had been very 
hard to ask the favor. 

She made a cold lunch and put Tara 
to bed for a nap and stood in the yard, 
idle and hating to be idle. 

At three o’clock the sun was a livid 
brass flare half down the western sky. 
The cattleman, Andy Pierce, trotted 
casually out of the Virgil road and 
paused to murmur, “Warm,” and to roll 
a smoke. When he lighted the cigarette 
his eyes struck at her, keen and curious. 
He was very tall and he sat on the sad- 
dle with a beautiful ease, as though 
nothing in the whole world had the power 
of disturbing him. The black edges of 
his hair lay against the smoothest, most 
completely self-controlled features she 
had ever seen in a man. She said, ‘“‘Yes,” 




































to see Pete Eccles rush out of t ‘ 
He cried at her: “Have you g 
cartridges? My gun’s empty!” | 
Other riders were sweeping iné 
knew at once who they i 
said: “Get down. Get into 
and stay there!” 
Fear changed the shape of his 
that he was not the same man; 4 
had lived so long with her own ad 
she felt a great pity for him a 
anger at Brazil Mullan. Eccles sli 
his horse and gave it a great b 
the flank to send it away. He br 
desperately: “You got a gun, 
Mullan and his men were very 
they would kill Pete Eccles, as’ 
threatened. Harriet took Eccle 
shoulder and pushed him into t 
and pulled the door almost tit 
had her back to it as Mullan 
around the house and stopped, 
other riders behind him. 


E WAS in the beam of lig 
came out of the shanty windc 
she noticed the flash of his eyes 4 
long and morose shape of his jaw. ff 
him out of there,” he said. “Right 
The revolver was behind her 
She was quite small against the 
the thought of Pete Eccles’ fea’ 
raged her and made her completel 
less. ‘““You go on,” she said. “You/! 

to be ashamed of yourself.” Some 









































sight other riders seemed to be 
iding rapidly. “You get out of 


said: “Ill pull him out,” and 

ec swing from his saddle. 
| claimed, “No, you won't,” and 
he pistol from behind her back. 
iv the hammer to cock with her 
and aimed the gun at his hat. 
pave her the blackest glance she 
received and his voice was like 
F slap of his hand. ‘Put that 


{ the other men said: “We got to 
of here.” 

s then too late, for men closed 
jall quarters of the night, or so 
led to Harriet Rand. Mullan 
ened on his saddle and whirled 
a hand clinging to the butt of his 
ihe was like this when Kertcher 
ly Pierce galloped into the yard 
yped before him. They were not 
Brewerton and Kilrain and Web- 
le up; and she saw other home- 
drift around the shanty and 
ring. Pete Eccles opened the 
door, saying in a half-embar- 
roice: “I only had six cartridges 
ldn’t’ve run. They started across 
J again and I told them to quit it. 
nped me. Four against one is 
her said: “Put up your hands.” 
ing in the yard was black 
and yellow glow, with disturbed 
up like tawny steam. Mullan 
eat sigh out of his chest and 
Rand heard his teeth grit to- 
For a moment she thought he 
to fight, and that moment was 
g. But at last a change came 
s face, a kind of dismal, secre- 
ation, and he put up his 
Kertcher moved in and jerked 
s gun from the holster. Andy 
rode around to the other three 
k their pieces. 

won’t have this business,” said 
er. “There’s too much work to be 
> be troubled with a bunch of 
lieves scarin’ hell out of decent 
You catch on, Mullan?” 

an turned without a word and 
ito the night, his three partners 
him. 

y Pierce said: “You’ve still got 
ib to do, friend Kertcher. I know 
juntry better than you.” His 
|] swung around to Harriet and 
' y all these men were watching 
jeing the gun in her hand, seeing 
tly resolute expression she wore. 
ierce murmured: “You weren’t 
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she said. “I wasn’t afraid.” 
icher said an odd thing then to 
itton. “Is she helpless, Adam?” 

ly Pierce lifted his hat. ‘“They 


the seat of the Brewerton 
on, Harriet Rand watched it roll 
@s one beautiful fold upon an- 
gently dipping and rising and 
% on. Letty stopped the horses at 
er for a drink and afterward 
east. It was quite early, the sun 
uly up, yet people moved on all 
S$ of the prairie, the wake of their 
and wagons lifting golden smoke 
gainst the light. Harriet Rand 
‘Where’s everybody going?” 

gil, I suppose. This is Saturday.” 
ad forgotten,” said Harriet, and 
ed to her anxious thoughts. Letty 
tton was a competent girl with a 
she walked and trotted them by 
and covered the whole width of the 
by noon, reaching Pedersen’s 
y. There was a woman in the door- 
arefully watching them—smiling 
served. 
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Harriet Rand said: “I wanted Mr. 
Pedersen to build a house for me.” 

“Why,” said the woman, “he’s gone 
towards Virgil.” She gave Harriet a close 
look, and added, ‘‘But he wouldn’t have 
time for that. He’s got a steady job 
with the Wagonwheel outfit. You girls 
come in and eat.” 

“IT am not very hungry,” said Mrs. 
Rand and sat lost on the seat until Let- 
ty’s arm urged her to the ground. 

They were back in the wagon by two 
o’clock, homeward bound along the rim 
of the river. Mrs. Rand bent her head 
against the sun and held her hands tight- 
crossed in her lap. At five o’clock they 
paused in a clump of willows. Letty 
said: “I’m sorry, Harriet. Did it mean 
a lot?” 

“Why, yes,” murmured Harriet Rand. 
“But it is all right.” There was no use 
explaining it. People had to take care 
of their own troubles. All that morning 
she had nourished her last hope, and 
now it was dead. The land was too big 
for a woman alone and there was noth- 
ing left but Clyde Jack’s offer. She was 
long silent, struggling with her own per- 
sonal tragedy, reproaching herself for 
false dreams. She had been foolish to 
think she was still young enough to ex- 
pect happiness. “But,” she said aloud, 
“St will be different with Tara. She will 
have what I lost.” 


HAT was that, Harriet?” 
“T am going to marry Clyde Jacks.” 

Letty gave her a shocked glance. “I 
had not known it meant so much to 
you.” 

“People must keep their own trou- 
bles.” 

They drove on against the burning 
flare of the sun. At darkness they turned 
to the north and aimed at the glitter of 
a homestead light. A rider whirled up 
from the distance and hailed them and 
vanished again. 

Letty said: “It needn’t be Clyde Jacks, 
Harriet. There are other single men.” 

Harriet thought of Andy Pierce and 
put the thought away with a sense of 
guilt. “It doesn’t matter,” she said. 

Blackness was a velvet depth all 
around, all the prairie lights somehow 


lost. This had seemed like the way | 


home, but now Harriet was confused. 
“Are you sure we’re on the right road, 
Letty?” 

A voice came from deep stillness. 
“Letty?” Letty Brewerton said, “Yes,” 


and curled the wagon toward a long low | 


shadow bulked against the earth. The 
smell of coffee drifted in the warm wind- 
less night. 
“Where is this?” asked Harriet. 
Another voice said, “All right,’ and 
suddenly lights flashed along the earth— 
many lights brightly gleaming, and 


Harriet faced the glowing windows of | 


a house larger than she had ever noticed 
on the prairie. It had two stories and an 
outside stairway. Beside it—recogniz- 
ing it with a wrench of heart—was her 


own small shanty. In front of the house | 


people stood very still, the shadowed 


and bronzed faces of men and the smil- | 
ing eyes of women watching her. It} 


seemed all the prairie was here. Tom 


Kertcher moved up from the crowd with | 
Curtis Kilrain; she saw Andy Pierce in 
the background. It was the embittered | 


and half-savage Kilrain who said, “Here 
is your hotel, Harriet. We built it to- 
day.” 

She was crying, though no sound came 
out of her, and those kind, dark faces 
moved away behind a blur that no light 
could break. Letty Brewerton’s arm was 
around her in strong comfort and some- 
where a voice lifted and in a moment all 
those people, tired from the hard day, 
caught up a song and the song lifted 
their spirits and the words of the song 
moved out, far out to the dark and wait- 
ing land: ‘Mine eyes have seen the 
glory—” 
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Here’s a 
summertime drink 
that doesn’t 
“talk back’! 


@ You can’t be too careful about 
what you drink these hot days if 
you want to avoid upset stomach. 





That’s why so many folks play 
safe and stick to grapefruit juice 
as their hot weather cooler. It’s a 
grand thirst quencher, this tangy, 
delicious Florida canned grape- 
fruit juice that’s loaded with vita- 
mins and minerals. Best of all— 
it’s Sood for you in a dozen differ- 
ent ways. And you can’t drink 
too much! Your grocer has it. 


FLORIDA 


CANNED 
GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION, LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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SOFTENS CORNS AND CALLOUSES. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS SINCE 1870¢ 
A Special Shave Cream—It’s 
Not a Soap, Needs No Brush! 
Daily shaving leaves many men’s faces raw, 
who, because of his business and social 
status, must shave every day. 

To meet this condition Williams, for 
tions, has now developed GLIDER —a spe- 
cial cream for daily shavers. With no soap 
base, it’s a complete departure from ordi- 
Not sticky or greasy. 

A superabundance of moisture in this 
rich cream softens each whisker, yet forms 
blade from scraping. Swiftly, gently your 
razor glides over your skin. Like a cold 
cream, Glider helps smooth, soften your 

FREE—tube of Glider. Send name, ad- 
dress today. The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 
EG-12, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Independent Agency Division 
QUICK RELIEF FOR TIRED, BURNING, 
JOHNSONS FOOT SOAP 
BORAX, IODIDE AND BRA 
sensitive. This is especially true of the man 
100 years makers of fine shaving prepara- 
nary shave creams. No brush. No lather. 
a protective layer over your face to keep 
skin and prevent chapping and roughness. 
Offer good in U. S. A. and Canada only 











| thus sparing the real city. If this doesn’t 


work, it will be just another plan gone 
wrong. ~ 

That’s where I found Jean Arthur, in 
the bogus Tucson, now officially called 
Old Tucson, with a post office where 
you can buy genuine stamps and post 
cards, ninety-four buildings, ten streets, 
thirty-five dogs and two hundred movie 
people, making the picture Arizona, di- 
rected by Wesley Ruggles from the 
story by that old-time cowboy, deer- 
slayer, buffalo hunter and dutch-treat 
maestro, Clarence Budington Kelland. 
The first time I met her, she had just 
finished shooting Indians with linen 
bullets—a touch of authenticity—and 
she looked highly uncomfortable, but 
was smiling. She wore a pair of thick 
blue overalls, a thick leather jacket 
over a thick blue undershirt, a pair of 
cowhide boots, an army hat weighing 
one pound and she carried a rifle. Tem- 
perature in the sun, where she was, 130. 

“Tt’s a little warm, working down 
here,” she admitted. “But I have gained 
four pounds.” 

She then gave herself another back- 
pouring and resumed shooting Indians. 
In Old Tucson and on the various 
near-by locations, she lives in her own 
trailer, air-cooled and full of feminine 
gadgets. Mr. Ruggles and his men live 
and eat in the heat under canvas flaps 
and take it like soldiers. At night, Jean 
rides home to her ranch, which she rents 
from a man named Walt Coburn, who 
writes wild-western stories and must be 
doing all right. It is a fine ranch, and 
should be, for she pays seven hundred 
and fifty dollars a month rent. Walt 
moved out happily with the first 
month’s rental and took a place at Del 
Mar, California, where it is cool and 
sea-breezy in summer. 


She Knows What She Wants 


When the company arrived in town, 
they stowed Jean away in the royal 
suite at the Santa Rita, parlor, bedroom 
and bath, and hoped she would be 
happy. This is the hotel where, in the 
construction days, Chris-Pin Martin 
carried water at fifty cents a day. Chris- 
Pin is now an actor himself and can af- 
ford to pay fifteen dollars a day for a 
room, although such a thing has never 
happened. 

For one week, Miss Arthur remained 
in the hotel, not sleeping much. At two 
each morning, and muttering to herself, 
she would put on a red robe, walk across 
the street and make herself comfortable 
on a park bench until dawn. She was 
never disturbed, so it must be Tucson 
has no drunks, for the robe was quite 
red. After a week of that, she rented 
Coburn’s ranch, where she lived there- 
after with two maids, a cook and a hair- 
dresser. 

Every so often, her husband, who is 
Frank Ross of Los Angeles, flies over 
for the week end. . .. He always returns 
on the five-o’clock plane—that is, five 
o’clock in the morning—and the lady 
always gets up and sees him off with a 
merry smile, so the Rosses must be get- 
ting along fine. 

She is five feet, four inches, weighs 
110 pounds, has calm, gray eyes, blond 
heir, speaks deliberately in that voice 
I mentioned and has definite notions 
about what she wishes to do in pictures. 
She has had her battles with the film 
magnates and was set down for eighteen 
months for rebellious conduct. 

Wes Ruggles thinks and says Jean is 
really a great actress, touched with the 
magic wand of genius. If you are a 
list liker, these are some of her pictures: 
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Diamond Jim, The Plainsman, Easy 
Living, History is Made at Night, Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town, You Can’t Take 
It With You, Only Angels Have Wings, 
Mr. Smith Goes to Washington and 
Too Many Husbands. 

Of these, she personally likes best 
The Plainsman, Mr. Deeds, You Can’t 
Take It and Mr. Smith. 

She is unquestionably a softhearted 
person and sympathetic, although a lit- 
tle short with photographers holding a 
bottle of catsup. For example, she 
bought hay for the goats and took over 
the thirty-five dogs. These mutts were 
on their gassy way to the next world 
when rescued from the city pound. 
Dogs were required for the scenes in 
Old Tucson, so Jean stepped in and had 
them cleaned up, debugged and recon- 
structed. She bought them licenses, 
which they lacked. She had them ex- 
amined by a good dog man, and soon 
they were washed, fed, bedded and 
happy. 

After the company departs from Ari- 
zona, the dogs will remain, all of them 
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Begins investigation 
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The Patriotic 
Murders 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


Agatha Christie 


having homes with the Tucsonites, all 
with three-year licenses, bought by this 
Miss A. The goats in the vicinity made 
her unhappy, as they had nothing to eat 
but cactus, which is tough eating, even 
for a goat. She dug down and ordered 
in some tons of new-mown hay, had it 
spread over the goat country and the 
goats went right on eating cactus. 

The best moving picture she ever saw 
was Pygmalion by George B. Shaw. She 
saw it repeatedly and there was sadness 
even in her joy, because that was the 
picture she wanted and that was the 
role—the little guttersnipe gal—she long 
had craved, and when she pleaded with 
the studio to buy and make Pygmalion 
they assured her it was old-fashioned 
Shaw and of no merit. . . . They lived 
to eat them words. 

Now she would love to make Joan of 
Arc, a remote notion. At this point a 
note of defiance appeared: 

“I’m going to make my own pictures 
soon. Mr. Ross and Norman Krasna and 
I are going to do things our way and put 
in everything we like and leave out what 











we don’t like and nobody cz 
“How about releasing ther 
“You can get a release fc 
picture any day in the wee’ 
you make poor pictures and } 
lease, what good does that de 
“Statistics show,” I said 
“that ninety per cent of all pipe , 
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Here a man named Carter + 
and asked Miss Arthur if she 
ready in five minutes to be r 
William Holden in the 
scene, where Phoebe Titus 
ries Peter Muncie. She nodde 
the veil off the horseshoe. 
mortal hours, the six h 
had been milling about in 
sun and nobody fell over de 
you could fry the well-know 
usual place. 

For the very last scenes i 
ture, they went off fifteen 
desert, rented a ranch and 
cienda, set in a pool, dug a 
a road and grew alfalfa 
These scenes are brief a 
the newlywed Phoebe and 
ing on their own porch, lo 
peaceful country, waving 
After that they walk insi 
walk out. That’s all. It cc 
and makes you wonder why t 
shoot it in the studio with a fe 
and some stucco. When th 
they will give the improvemer 
ranch man, who came out fi or 
lyn seeking quiet. . 

In this particular ‘location 
has an arrangement with the. 
and Mr. Ruggles. She starts 
one hour earlier than norma 
lunchtime arrives, she has ty 
to rest, everyone else one | 
hurries into her trailer ai 
shower. Then comes a light lu’ 
which she swabs down the z 
with water and dozes another 
is then ready for a tough aft | 
the Indians. i 

In shooting at these early s 
noticed she kept biting the 
learned these were the li 
that came after the muzzle 
our early wars. The little bag! 
powder, with the bullet fastell 
end and a piece of string to tl 
When you snap the string w 
teeth, the powder can be p 
your ‘gun, the bag becomes th 
and you're ready to shoot. Jea 
about thirty of these quaint b 
one scene. | 

Miss Arthur has a clear notior 
her job is and what a person 

“You just go ahead and 
part as well as you can, and if mo. 
ences like you they'll keep on | 

“No publicity? No interviey 

“Those are not necessary. | 
you do on the screen and noth 
If people don’t like your work 
still pictures in the world can’t ! 
and nothing written about yc 
oceans of it, will make you p 

The last I saw of her, she was 
up a lace dress and stepping 
through the dusty street on hei 
be wedded, and her water boy) 
along behind. It was still 130 i) 
the extras waited patiently, bj. 
stepped along exactly like a ¢)’ 
cheerful bride in the sunshine) 
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used, is the application of pressure.” 

Arcel is qualified to handle a fighter 
both orally and manually. Although he 
will yield to the manager in the matter 
of advising a fighter between rounds if 
requested to, he insists on taking com- 
plete charge of the job of administering 
to the fighter’s physical needs. 

Before every fight in which he works, 
Arcel buys a pail, sponge, bottle and 
supply of ice. These, with his medicine 
cabinet, comprise his working kit. Be- 
sides the styptic agents, Ray carries a 
bottle of smelling salts, a little brandy 
and a mixture of honey, brandy and 
lemon. Some fighters when fatigued are 
refreshed by a drink of water and aro- 
matic spirits of ammonia. Others are 
nauseated by such a mixture and re- 
quire brandy. Still others go for the 
brandy, lemon and honey mixture. 
Brandy stimulates the heart without in- 
toxicating, honey supplies energy and 
lemon juice chases away the nauseous 
feeling a fighter gets when tired. 

Forty seconds is all a second has in 
which to work between rounds although 
there is a one-minute interval. Arcel 
explains that it takes ten seconds for 
the handlers to climb into the ring and 
the fighter to get to his corner after the 
bell. All handlers must leave the ring 
when the warning whistle sounds ten 
seconds before the bell rings for the next 
round. A wise second will try to cut 
down on the twenty seconds that are 
wasted by rushing out to meet his 
fighter, dousing him with a spongeful of 
water and removing his mouthpiece. 

Ice is almost as important in boxing 
as in hockey. Nothing refreshes a 
weary boxer quite as much as a piece of 
ice held against the forehead or back of 
the neck, says Arcel. A new ice tech- 
nique was introduced in the art of sec- 
onding a few years ago by Pete Reilly, 
the Silver Fox. A great believer in 
proverbs, Pete decided that the ounce of 
prevention which lies in an ice bag, 
rubbed over a fighter’s face between 
rounds, is worth the pound of cure that 
is contained in the various preparations 
for closing wounds. Now, every up-to- 
date second uses ice bags to freeze his 
fighter’s physiognomy so that it won't 
cut easily. 


Pete Shows the Proof 


A daring soul, Pete also originated the 
dented protector gag, in the days when 
fights could be won on a foul in New 
York State. One night when Pete’s 
fighter, Jack Delaney, was having a bit 
of a joust with Paulino Uzcudun and 
not making much headway with the job, 
he fell to the mat, doubled up like a 
jackknife at parade rest and moaned 
the baritone to Pete’s tenor cry of 
“Foul!” The referee, a music-lover, lis- 
tened for a moment, then disqualified 
the astounded Paulino, who hadn't 
landed a punch below the Adam’s apple 
in three rounds. Pete the Fox made a 
flying tour of the press row a minute 
later to exhibit a dented protector cup. 
The newspaper boys were deeply im- 
pressed until the thought occurred to 
them next morning that Pete would 
have had to undress his fighter in public 
to produce the cup Jack wore. 

Pete’s prize-winning performance, 
however, was that of seconding one 
fighter for the first seven rounds of a 
fight and his opponent for the last eight. 
This quaint little dodge took place in 
Hartford, Connecticut, the night André 
Routis lost the featherweight title to 
Bat Battalino. By a strange coinci- 
dence, Pete not only turned up in Bat’s 
corner in the middle of the fight but he 
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BEST OF BREED 


Famous Hertzville 
Headstudy again 
won honors at the 
Chicago Interna- 
tional Dog Show, 
March 30. 


A GREAT 
WINNER! 


Ch. Winalesby Vol- 
sung. A bright-eyed, 
beautifully furnished, 
ruggedly boned 
Schnauzer. Topped 
his breed in Chicago’s 
biggest show of the 
year. 


Keep Your Dog in Championship Health with the 
Lean Fresh Meat and Extra Vitamin B; in Ken-L-Ration 


@ Even if your dog doesn’t have a mile-long pedigree, he 
can have the rugged health that helped these great dogs to 
win. That’s why thousands feed Ken-L-Ration—the dog 
food that contains a high percentage of lean, fresh muscle 
meat that’s best for your dog. Ken-L-Ration has all seven 
vitamins—with a big BONUS of Vitamin B,—a safeguard 
against nervous ailments that take thousands of dog lives || 
every year. Get Ken-L-Ration at your grocer’s today—it 
costs no more! 


Ken-L Ration 
The Food of Champtona 
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FEET and TOES 








Broken Skin, Blisters Or Itching Here May 
Mean You Already Have Athlete’s Foot 


In summer, your feet are more apt to sweat 
easily between the toes. In this hot, moist 
area the spores of Athlete’s Foot Fungi 
thrive, burrow deeply in the tissues and 
spread rapidly. If itching on your feet oc- 
curs and the skin between your toes cracks, 
is thick and white or reveals tiny blisters, 
it may mean this dangerous and stubborn 
infection has already taken place and may 
spread to other parts of the feet and body. 
Be on the alert—look between your toes tonight. If 
there are tiny blisters or the skin is broken, use Dr. 
Scholl’s SOLVEX, a treatment exclusively for Ath- 
lete’s Foot. Quickly relieves intense itching, kills the 
fungi of Athlete’s Foot it contacts and helps heal the 
broken tissues. Get Dr. Scholi’s SOLVEX (Liquid 
or Ointment).50c at your Drug, Shoe or Dept. Store. 
Free Booklet on Foot Care—write to Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
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S re) LV F X FOR ATHLETE'S 


FOOT 
PREVENT ATHLETE’S FOOT 


To prevent reinfection of Athlete’s 
Foot, spray inside of shoes with Dr. 
Scholl’s Shoe Deodorizer and Fungi- 
cide, kills che Fungi it reaches on 
insoles and shoe-linings; dispels 
odors caused by sweaty feet. Large 
bottle with sprayer 50c, Drug, Shoe, 
Dept. Stores, everywhere. 
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ZIPPO ALWAYS WORKS, anywhere, in 
any weather. Permanent wick, big fuel 
supply, gadgetless design. 

LIFETIME GUARANTEE (no one ever paida 
cent to repair a ZIPPO). ASK YOUR DEALER. 
$3.00 with lifetime engraved initials in 
color. Shipped in Gift Boz. Circular Free. 


ZIPPO Mfg. Co., Dept. C, BRADFORD, PA. 
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only. Simply pin subscribers’ names 
and addresses to this ad with check 
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turned up as his manager after the bat- 
tle. Droll fellow, that Reilly! 

No second can hope to handle suc- 
cessfully a fighter whom he doesn’t 
know. Handlers like Ray Arcel who re- 
gard their work as a profession and take 
deep pride in it wouldn’t think of going 
into a fighter’s corner until they have 
had a chance to study him. That means 
his personality as well as his style of 
fighting. It would be fatal to a sensi- 
tive fighter’s chances, for instance, to 
bawl him out for a mistake. 

“You’ve got to know which fighters 
to con and which to bawl out,” says Ray. 
“Also, you must know whether your 
man tires easily, how he reacts to pun- 
ishment, what stimulants he requires, 
how easily he bleeds, whether or not he 
can think for himself—all these and a 
hundred other things you’ve got to file 
away in a card index in your brain. 

“Probably the greatest obstacle we 
have to contend with is the poisonous 
advice given to fighters by wise-guy 
friends. They’re whispering free advice 
all the time and, though they don’t know 
what they’re talking about, the average 
fighter will listen to them. Years ago, 
there weren’t so many boxing ‘experts’ 
at large. Today, every barber, boot- 
black and cigar salesman knows more 
about our profession than we do our- 
selves, to hear them tell it.” 

A good second doesn’t need to have 
been a boxer himself. In fact, most ex- 
boxers are so excitable they fail as sec- 
onds. Abe Attell was one of the greatest 
featherweights who ever gouged an eye 
or busted a nasal bridge. Yet, so excit- 
able does he become when handling a 
fighter nowadays that he works himself 
into a state of complete exhaustion. 
Abe’s fighter always finishes in better 
condition than Attell, who has used up 
all his strength jabbing, hooking, duck- 
ing, side-stepping, bobbing and weav- 
ing, outside the ropes as he follows the 
action and imagines himself in his 
fighter’s place. 


The Caplin Curse 


An excitable, two-fisted second and 
one of the most comical in the business 
is Hymie Caplin. No one has really seen 
a fighter seconded ambidextrously and 
bilingually, until he has watched Hymie 
Caplin in action. This East Side Hebrew 
who had been told (but not by the 
Duchess) that he looks like the Duke 
of Windsor, is the most individualistic 
of all the strange clan. It is told of Hy- 
mie that he once had to retire tempo- 
rarily from his trade of beseeching pugs 
not to box him but to fight him, because 
a sprained wrist left him speechless. 
Caplin is equally fluent with the left or 
the right hand but is at his best when 
speaking with both. 

In addition to the best pair of talk- 
ing dukes in the business, Hymie is 
unique in that he owns the greatest col- 
lection of klulas of anyone in the fight 
racket. A klula isn’t’ something you 
dunk in your coffee. It is a Yiddish 
curse, uttered half humorously and half 
maliciously. Sometimes Caplin lays the 
curse on his own fighter for refusing to 
obey his instructions but more often 
he utters his imprecation against the 
chap in the other corner, providing, of 
course, he is Jewish and understands 
what is being wished on his hapless 
head. 

Lou Nova trained for his fight with 
Max Baer in the summer of 1939 at the 
beautiful estate of Dr. Pierre Bernard, 
at Nyack, New York. Dr. Bernard, 
known to the tabloids as Oom the Om- 
nipotent, is a practitioner of Yogi and 
interested Nova in the Oriental cult. 
Arcel, who trained Nova for that fight, 
says Yogi exercises hindered rather than 
helped him. Yogi stresses will power. 
Nova confused will power with stub- 
bornness and almost lost the Baer fight 


by disobeying orders. His disastrous 
defeat by Tony Galento in Philadel- 
phia a few months later was due en- 
tirely to his refusal to do as he was 
told. Instead of boxing Galento as he 
was instructed, Lou tried to show his 
contempt for Tony by slugging it out 
with him. They say in South Orange, 
New Jersey, a locomotive once tried to 
do the same thing with Galento and it’s 
still at the roundhouse, being patched 
up. Arcel did one of his best jobs of 
patchwork on Nova that night. Almost 
every round, Lou came back to his cor- 
ner bleeding from a new gash that 
Galento had opened. Ray used up all 
his blood-stanching drugs and chemi- 
cals in that fight and his skill enabled 
Lou to weather it out until the 14th 
when he collapsed. Nova hasn't fought 
since then. If he ever does again, he’ll 
pay attention to his seconds instead of 
to good old Yogi. 


Colored Boys Fighi Best 


Working behind fighters five nights a 
week, fifty-two weeks of the year, in 
cities from Coast to Coast, Ray Arcel 
has a better grasp on what’s going on 
in the boxing game than anyone else 
connected with it. Conclusions that he 
has reached after a quarter of a cen- 
tury of experience are: 

1. Negro fighters have a tremendous 
advantage over white boys in the mat- 
ter of stamina. With fewer generations 
of the softening influence of civiliza- 
tion behind them than their white breth- 
ren and inured to hardships by the less 
favorable living conditions under which 
they are brought up, colored boys not 
only have more endurance but can take 
more punishment. The thicker skull of 
the Negro also helps make him a better 

















































shock absorber. Henry ant i 
stands out not because of any suy 
ity in boxing or punching ability b) 
cause he can outlast all his 
opponents. A white fighter wh 
tempted Henry’s nonstop style o{ 
ing would have been burned ou 
ago. Joe Louis’ tremendous p 
power is due to the same set of 
tions. 

2. Of the white boys, the It 
have the sturdiest physiques. 1 
accounted for, not only by the fa 
Italians eat rough, wholesome fe 
are a race of hard workers but 
cause Italian children aren’t par 
and learn to fight early in life. 

3. The Irish and Poles excel ir 
age, determination and initiati 
late the Irish have softened up be 
the progress they have made in Ar 
has improved their mode of livir 
measurably. When the Irish w 
picks and shovels, they were to th 
game what the Italians are now 
Braddock was a throwback to th 
style Irish fighter and Leo Lomsk: 
fied the Poles at his best. 

4. Jewish boys are the smartest 
ers and fastest thinkers. Two of 
Benny Leonard and Barney Ross, 
out as the intellectuals of the ring 

5. There are fewer and fewe 
fighters as the years pass beca 
mobiles, cream puffs and man 
have replaced roadwork, plain, 
stantial food and brine baths fe 
hands in the modern pugilist’s reg 

6. Boxing, despite all the sins 
mitted against it, chiefly by thos 
earn a good living from it, can 
builder of character as well as of 
sique and must be essentially — 
while to survive all the attacks 
from outside and within. 
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“We don't want to spoil your fun. Take the party 
fo our apartment downstairs—we'll sleep here” 
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d that, in packets weighing mere 
snleds of pounds. 
“t that junk out o’ the way!” 
aii Mr. Wharton. “C’mon, boys!” 

J himself was about to seize a crate 
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i the third mate grabbed his shoul- 
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ay, Wharton—” 

ne hell you do. Muck in an’ shift 
ing. I’m goin’ to shove these 
otives up, or whatever they are.” 
sten! The Old Man’s in a sweat 





































ih’ now he’s gettin’ ready to aban- 
hip.” 

1. Wharton disposed of his current 
) and dashed forward to cut the key 
Jout of a jam. Somehow or other 
irt had disintegrated, and his trou- 
7 









‘consisted of but a breechclout and 
seg, but still he was not swearing. 
‘non Hobson, at that moment asleep 
{--off Liverpool, his craglike nose in 
pillow made for him by a parish- 
, would have been gratified could 


ave known. 


AT are you goin’ to do?” de- 
manded the third officer. “He’s got 
he ship’s papers ready, an’ he says 
juty’s to his men, an’ unless we get 

by dawn he’s gonna take to the 


) you don’t get outa my dog-rammed 
we won't be afloat till dawn,” said 
iWharton. 

Sut you got to stop him!” 

‘\n’ risk my ticket—mutiny? No, 
Wl obey—get that stuff movin’, you 
ith o’ lobsters! Come along aft here, 
knob-eyed slackers—want me to 
e this myself? You Fawdry—you 
{ on—” 

icleared space now lay between the 
thead and the first tank, which, of 
jse, was not really a tank, it just felt 
one. Anyway, the problem was to 
it up to that bulkhead—and the 
ir one up behind it, if possible. And 
bulkhead was remarking, in the 
uage of tortured steel, that it would 
Hamned if it was going to wait for 
h support much longer. 

You can’t shift ’em,” said the third 
e weakly, “an’ if you do, you’ll shove 
bow down an’ we'll slide.” 

ike the Tornado at Coney Island,” 
ded Mr. Wharton, grinning. ‘“ ‘Down 
t McGinty’—ready, boys? Line up, 
your shoulders against it. It’s shove 
tow gills! Now—one—two—” 

he case didn’t move. 

he Old Man says—” gasped the 
d mate. 

ive us a chantey,” grunted one of 
men; and Mr. Wharton obliged. It 
tht almost be said that out of the 
ness of the heart the mouth spoke. 
sould hardly be called singing, and 
verbiage was bald and incomplete; 
in topicality, direction and—yes— 
Passion of love denied, Mr. Whar- 
's chantey might have claimed 
ship with the romaunts of the trou- 
lours. 

Ca-a-a-ptain Ti-i-i-mbs,” he emitted 
a wavering roar, “is a son of a— 
ve!” 

he men had had their leave stopped 
Staten Island. 

Ca-a-a-ptain Ti-i-imbs,” they agreed 
somely, “Ys a son of a—heave!” 

‘he case budged. 

Ca-a-a-ptain Timbs—heave!”’ 

t moved six inches. 

—son of a—heave!” 

ix inches more. 

Jp on the bridge, the subject of the 
intey was talking to three naval rat- 
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Childhood of Miss Churt 


| Continued from page 23 


ings who seemed not to like him. They 
were the men responsible for the 4.7 aft, 
and they seemed to be suffering from 
the spirit of Nelson, or Collingwood or 
somebody. 

All they did about it, though, was to 
say they didn’t think— 

“You don’t have to think!” said Cap- 
tain Timbs. 

“You’re not our officer, sir,” said the 
senior rating. 

“You’re under my orders! If I say to 
abandon ship, we’ll abandon ship!” 

This made it the turn of the junior 
rating. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” saidhe. “If yousay so.” 

Captain Timbs swallowed a large and 
visible lump in the throat. ‘“That’s the 
order,” he said. ‘“Soon’s it’s dawn. 
We’re ripped wide open.” 

“Roughish sea, sir,” said the senior 
rating impassively. 

“T’ve got a Swedish freighter on the 
radio—she’ll be here by then, standing 
by. Who the hell are you, questioning 
my orders?” 

“Nobody, sir,” said the second rating. 

“Get to hell out!” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” said the third; and 
out they went. 

What they said as they went below is 
nobody’s business; such low specula- 
tions about the sums payable by govern- 
ment to bereaved ship owners; so much 
plain, vulgar swearing. One may, how- 
ever, make extracts to the extent that 
the senior remarked that dawn was 
breaking already; the second said that 
the old gal felt like taking the high dive, 
at that; while the junior, peering aft, 
remarked sentimentally that anyhow 
she’d go down with her flag up and her 
gun shotted. 

“Might go an’ fire her off for once,” 
said he. 

“Might go down an’ give Wharton a 
hand,” said his senior severely; and so 
they did. 


OME time later, Miss Churt, whose 
rump steak had filled slumber with 


dreams of gigantic rats chasing her down | 


unending alleyways, awoke with a start 
and a bad taste in her mouth. 

She yawned and decided that a little 
fresh air, again, would do her good. 
Jumping down from the settee, she 
found that the floor was not exactly 
where she had left it—it sloped down- 
ward now, and before she could correct 


her stance her for’ard legs had given | 


way and she had rolled into a corner. 
Picking herself thence, and reaching 
the doorsill, she rolled forth in search 
of company. It was light, so she gave 
the yawn and stretch by which cats 


thank God for each night spent in shelter | 


—but something appeared to be wrong. 
Where was everybody, to start with? 
And why wasn’t the deck vibrating as 

it always had, except just before and 
after mother left? And then the cargo 
winches had been working, with a roar 
that set one’s ears back; now there was 
stillness—and behold! as one crossed 
behind the charthouse the bulwark of 
boats was gone and the wind smote one 
unimpeded. 

Just some ropes trailing... 

Miss Churt walked forward a few 
more paces and sat down, like the treble 
clef in a musical stave. Far in the misty 
distance she could see a ship standing 
still; and as for the Malvern’s boats, 
they were on the water—swimming, 
actually, and swimming away from her. 

And in one of them, along with the 
three naval ratings and some other able- 
bodied gentlemen who disapproved of 
Captain Timbs and were saying so, Mr. 
Wharton was at this identical moment 
















AUGUST 


The Wayne Blockhouse, 
Erie—replica of that in 
which Gen. ‘‘Mad An- 
thony” Wayne died in 1796 
—stands over his grave. 
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Typical of Pennsylvania’s pe 
fine highways, Route 209, F 
north of Harrisburg. 







Ticklish Rock—curious 
formation of stratified rock 
near Whirl’ sEnd State Park. 
It sways when touched. 


Come to the cool playlands 
of PENNSYLVANIA 


WHEN YOU GO TO THE 
NEW YORK WORLD'SFAIR, 
BE SURE TO VISIT THE 
PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 





PICTORIAL MAP AND FOLDER 
HOSPITALITY PASSPORT 


Send for this complete guide 
to Pennsylvania—the historic 
and picturesque— illustrated 
in color. Out-of-state inquir- 
ers also receive the Hospi- 
tality Passport that assures 
Pennsylvania’s guests of a 
cordial welcome. Address 
Pennsylvania Department of 
Commerce, Divi- 
sion D-21, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 
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PENNSYLVANIA } 


THE 


ARTHUR H. JAMES, Governor 


From 


breeze-swept, pine-rimmed 


mountain lakes; from silvery waterfalls 
in forest depths, comes the call to 
Pennsylvania. Come play in comfort. 


Drive 


through the Keystone State’s 


picturesque countryside, along any of 
its 40,000 miles of safe, easy highways. 
Follow the story of America’s begin- 
nings as told by historic shrines along 
your way. Or head for a mountain-top 
resort where the tang in the air adds 
zest to your favorite sport. There’s 
pleasure as you like it awaiting you. 
So pack your bags and come now. 


TO SEE AMERICA FIRST:--- 
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NATION’S BIRTH-STATE 


RICHARD P. BROWN, Secretary of Commerce 



































Ted Ellis, 

Famous 

Speed. and Endur- 
ance Record Holder 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE 


INSIST ON 
GENUINE 


SHALER 


“‘HOT PATCHES” 


Ted Ellis, famous speed and en- 
durance record holder, deliber- 
ately punctured all inner tubes on 
stock car and repaired them with 
Shaler Vulcanized “Hot Patches” 
before speed record runs at Rosa- 
mond Drylake, Calif. Despite heat 
of driving at 100 m.p.h. and ter- 
rific 100° desert temperature, the 
Shaler repaired tubes held per- 
fectly—because the ‘‘Hot Patch” 
is welded permanently to the rub- 
ber of the tube — in fact it becomes 
part of the tube. . . . When you 
have a puncture, take it to one of 
the 128,430 service stations, ga- 
rages and repair shops who are 
Authorized to repair tubes with 
genuine Shaler ‘‘Hot Patches’. 
Accept no substitute. THE SHALER 
COMPANY, Waupun, Wis. The 
Canadian Shaler Products Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto. 
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remembering that he had left Miss 
Churt aboard. 

“Noah’s nails!” he ejaculated; and 
Canon Hobson, still sleeping, smiled in 
his distant dreams. “Why—” 

The oars lifted. 

“Forgot something, sir?” asked the 
senior rating. 

“Forgotten something?” said Mr. 
Wharton. “I’ve left my cat behind!” 

From the bow of the boat came an 
imperfectly stifled chuckle. 

“You laugh at me and I’ll put a head 
on you,” said the first officer; and silence 
redescended on the ocean. 

“Want to go back, sir?” 

“J—think I will,” said Mr. Wharton. 
“If we’re to save our dirty hides when 
there’s no need to, I don’t see why a poor 
dumb animal should suffer. Unless 
these gentlemen object? Pull stabbud, 
back port! Come on, you bunch of 
tailors!” 

“Captain’s boat’s stopped rowin’, sir,” 
said the bow oar. 

‘“Ne’er mind,” said Mr. Wharton, “we 
can rat just as well in ten minutes’ time. 
An’ that Swede can wait. Some expen- 
sive nephew for—c’mon, put some beef 
into it!” 

A distant hail came over the water— 
which, by the way, was now astonish- 
ingly calm. 

“T’ll just swarm up the falls an’ be 
back in a jiffy,” said Mr. Wharton—not 
knowing that a mile the other side of the 
Malvern the sea, hidden from him by 
the wallowing bulk of that ship, was just 
being broken by the conning tower of a 
submarine. 

Her commander, a pleasant enough 
fellow named Koenig, usually resident 
in Munich, Glocknergasse No. 8, had 
heard the frantic distress signals wire- 
lessed by Captain Timbs and had won- 
dered if perchance they might portend 
something in his line of business. There 
was, he knew, a temporary scarcity of 
destroyers in this area; but the event 
was turning out better than his hopes. 
Through the periscope he had watched 
the crew abandoning ship, and, when 
the Malvern failed to slide precipitately 
out of sight, had commented soul-tick- 
lingly to his men on the un-sea-to-dare- 
worthiness of British sailors. 

That this was no Q-ship he was well 
assured, both by the presence of the 
Swedish ship and the perilous trim of 
the Malvern herself. So it was his in- 
tent to combine business with pleasure 
by letting the fleeing crew watch him use 
their vessel for target practice. He 
thought he would use percussion fuse 
and blow the funnel out of her first. 

As the submarine came awash her gun 
crew tumbled up, ran for’ard and pro- 
ceeded to clear their gun. 

And simultaneously, the longing gaze 
of Miss Churt was gratified by the spec- 
tacle of Mr. Wharton, shaggier than 
ever. Miss Churt liked shagginess, it 
gave one more corners to nestle in. 


ER master, landing on the boat deck 

from the falls, didn’t seem as cheery 
as usual; something seemed to be 
bothering him; he didn’t smile. 

But Miss Churt knew how to remedy 
that. When anybody looked sad, she 
ran away, and Mr. Wharton ran after 
her and picked her up and called her a 
little devil and corrected himself and 
said “weevil” and kissed her on the end 
of the nose. 

Miss Churt therefore ran away now, 
skidding slightly because of the slant of 
the deck; her ears cocked for the sound 
of beloved footsteps pursuing. 

And here they came. : 

But here came something else. 

Something terrible. A long, increas- 
ing noise, coming out of the middle of 
a distant thump, boring into her ears— 
so terrifying—and then—a vast flash of 
light, taking up the whole world and 
tearing it to pieces, shaking her stom- 


ach so that the steak didn’t matter any 
more.... 

Mr. Wharton, rushing from behind the 
wireless house, paused a moment. 

He saw a very large scorched hole in 
the boat-deck planking, around which 
he had to pick his way. 

While thus engaged, he saw Captain 
Koenig’s submarine, lying perhaps three 
quarters of a mile off. 

But what he was looking for was a 
small ball of soiled fur; and this he 
found, very limp, just for’ard of the 
bridge-deck ladder. The curious thing 
is that Captain Koenig also adored cats, 
and had three at home in the Glockner- 
gasse. 

But that’s war. 

Mr. Wharton took up in his very large 
hand what war had left of Miss Churt, 
and he laid the other hand over her like 
the lid of a little coffin; and then he 
raised both his arms and, still holding 
the limp form in his right hand, cursed 
Captain Koenig and his superiors and 
inferiors and all his works in a voice that 
almost carried the distance. 

Indeed—in St. Mary’s Rectory, Canon 
Hobson awoke witha start; looked at 
his bedside clock and found it was 5:25; 
rolled over—but somehow was disin- 
clined to go to sleep again. 

“You bloody, sneaking bloody 
butcher!” Mr. Wharton was now shout- 
ing; and there came a sudden crack in 
his voice. “My little—” 

A voice spoke from just behind him. 
It had not seemed quite proper to the 
naval ratings that their officer should go 
aboard without escort, so they had 
swarmed up the falls also and here they 
were. The voice was the voice of the 
senior rating, as was proper. 

“How about giving ’em a packet, sir?” 
he inquired. 

Mr. Wharton had forgotten the 4.7 
gun aft. Now he remembered and gave 
a perfect snarl of assent. 

The body of Miss Churt he crammed 
into the side pocket of his coat; and then 
down the ladder he went, and after him 
came the ratings. 

They had to descend another ladder 
and cross the aft well-deck and then 
climb the poop; and it was now that 
Captain Koenig saw them. 

With a welter of ow sounds and a 
swamp of terminations in ch, he directed 
his men to shift target and give Whar- 
ton et al a packet; so that the question 
resolved itself roughly into one of who 
should give whom a packet first. 

The U-boat, being in the groove, got 





her shot off the earlier; but the |g 
altered aim was high and the shellye 
to miss the Swedish ship by new 
than half a mile (Memorandi) 
March 27, 1940, paragraph 2.). : 

Meantime, the senior rating ha} 
various manipulations of various { 
and now, with a nod of the head, } 
pressed himself satisfied. Quit) 
necessarily, he looked at Mr. Wik 
opened his mouth and was just} 
to ask if he should open fire whe. 
officer (not a regular navy m) 
course) shoved him aside, seiz 
firing lever and got the shot off h 
































































TE? WAS just luck, blind luck, 
concerned; but the fact remair 
that unconventional, almost illegit 
shell flew as through a tube to the 
of the U-boat’s gun, bent it, z 
thereoff without touching Captair 
nig or his men, and smote the lip 
conning tower, where it explodes 
the abandon peculiar to high exp 

Nobody was hurt, save Seami 
brecht Otto of Bremen (deafne: 
scratches)—but the conning tow 
impossible to close. That mee 
submersion— 

And on the southern sky line 
had appeared, and was approack 
smudge of smoke which betoken 
stroyers. The ratings pointed 
to.one another. 

Meanwhile Mr. Wharton, at 
rail, was expressing his comy 
berserk opinion of Captain Timl 
all men who would take to boats 1) 
cats on perfectly sound ships 1) 
badly needed munitions. 

This expression, in addition t 
tering (if the third officer may | 
lieved) the paint on the thwa 
Lifeboat No. 1, left Mr. Wharton 
exhausted. And softened in moc 

He put his hand into his pock: 
pulled out the mortal envelope o 
Churt. The bluish eyes were clos 
furry head rolled on the neck, a 
her whiskers had been singed awe 

“You want us to come back 
came a hail from the boats. 

“You can go to hell!” roare 
Wharton; so they started toward 

But a voice pitched to carry aq 
of a mile is tremendous at close | 

Miss Churt vibrated in every ce! 

Her stomach began to troub)) 
again. There was a familiar sn) 
her nostrils, seeping past the ste) 
burned whiskers—tobacco, tar anc¢/ 
linson’s— ’ 








"I think it's wonderful how you wardens be- 
gin as mere convicts and work up in the ranks” 
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opened her eyes and said: “Mew!” 
all it was wartime, the parish 
h of St. Mary’s was properly deco- 
for this wedding; though in view 
circumstances, Canon Hobson had 
ted to relax the clothing rules so 
the bridegroom was concerned. 
\ss Woollard, however, was in the 
‘tibed raiment even down to the 
ity-ninth orange blossom; albeit 
fed, apparently, to take nervous 
‘out of her veil. She was more 
jus than brides usually are; more 
jus even than seemed warranted by 
act that her bridegroom had three 
en—the senior, junior and middle 
) ratings, all with medals but one 
he inferior to that which had been 
wed on Mr. Wharton. 
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cause for this uneasiness came 
light when Canon Hobson, opening 
prayer book, first glanced, then 
od, then stared at the bridegroom’s 

-hand coat pocket. 
ishould perhaps be mentioned here 
lin addition to a granite face and an 
lordinarily soft heart, the reverend 

leman was equipped with eyes that 

led to have been chipped out of 
nant and ground to fine points. 

furled the prayer book and spoke 
low, dazed voice. 

Tenry,” said he, while the congrega- 
craned, “that cannot be a cat you 
in your ccat pocket? Not a cat?” 

is was rather an exaggeration of 

status of Miss Churt, who was six 
xs old that day and had just put her 

-shaven face out for a little air. 
the general proposition was unde- 
le. 


] 
i 


Dusty 
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“Yes,” said Mr. Wharton. “It is.” 

“He would bring it—he would—I 
said—” quavered the bride; but Canon 
Hobson paid no attention to her, though 
she began to sob. 

Meeting the bluish eyes of Miss 
Churt, however, his adamantine orbs 
underwent a peculiar process. First they 
flickered from their condemning stare; 
then, as it were, they liquefied, so that 
their penetrative qualities became nil. 

He spoke: 

“Am I to presume that—this—is some 
kind of mascot? Connected perhaps 
with the recent—? What has happened 
to her whiskers?” 

“T’ll tell you about it in the vestry,” 
said Mr. Wharton; and, meeting the 
canon’s gaze, mourned for the misjudg- 
ments of his youth. 

Canon Hobson nodded; opened the 
book which he had closed on a pro- 
bationary thumb, and cleared his 
throat. 

“Dearly beloved,” he proclaimed, “we 
are gathered together—” 

Miss Churt could not quite identify 
all the smells (largely lilies) or sounds 
(mostly Canon Hobson) that were go- 
ing on. 

They were interesting, and she had a 
vague idea that something of the same 
general purport might be her personal 
concern one day. 

But not now. 

Not for a long time yet. 

And meantime she had had enough 
air. 

She withdrew her head from the 
atmosphere of St. Mary’s into the warm 
tweediness of Mr. Wharton’s pocket and 
composed herself to sleep. 


Death 


| Continued from page 16 


Then I got my wind back I dragged 
!and crawled downhill to the wood 
i. Tcouldn’t see more than just a few 
/and nothing clear on account of my 
5, Which were burning and running 
h the dust, but I came to the road 
|got up and staggered off along it. 
jiter a while, I wouldn’t know just 
| long, I got back to the highway. I 
Bed the next car that came by and 
\driver picked me up and rode me 
) the town I’d been heading for. 

e€ didn’t make much sense out of 
at I told him because I could not 
xe much sense out of it myself. He 
*ned a bit and reckoned, I guess, that 
as full of corn. 

dropped me off at a local police 
ion and I showed papers I had in my 
kets and they sent me on to the next 
t of the state constabulary. 

‘he state police got me a room at one 
these tourist homes and I had a bath 
got the sawdust out of my system. 
*n I went back to talk to them again. 
ey had told me to come back in an 
f Or so and there would be an offi- 
there who would know what I was 
ting about. 

his officer was a sharp fellow. His 
me was Linsey. I told him my busi- 
s, that I represented insurance com- 
ues, and I said, “We are getting a lot 

aims for cars lost in these parts, Mr. 
isey. We are not paying them till we 
OW more,” I said, “but we think we 
ter look into it. What’s the matter 
2 you coppers—no good?” 

le lit up his pipe and puffed and said, 
don’t blame you, Mr. Maclaine, and it 
n't make us look so good, but wait till 
ell you. It’s happened the same way 
ht times in the last six months, 

first thing is, sir,” he went on, 

lat we get a telephone from some- 
dy that says he represents a finance 
mpany that is selling a car on install- 


ments, and he says that he just grabbed 
a car—repossessed it—because the 
owner is back in his payments. He gives 
us the car number and the owner’s name, 
and says, ‘If he complains that his car is 
stolen, tell him we got it!’ That’s good 
enough for us and if the owner would 
call up we would tell him go talk to the 
finance company—but the owner don’t 
call up.” 

He puffed his pipe, staring at me. 

“Then what, Mr. Linsey?” 


ey next thing, Mr. Maclaine, is 
after three or four days, or it might 
be a week, in walks some friend or kin 
of the owner of the car and tells us the 
owner is missing. He hasn’t showed up, 
him or his car, at some point where he 
was expected so many days ago. And, 
Mr. Maclaine, we never find hide nor 
hair nor hear tell of any of those owners 
after, or their cars either. That’s the last 
we hear of it, sir.” 

“Well, Mr. Linsey,” I said, “it’s not 
the last we hear of it because we might 
have to pay for the cars, and that’s my 
interest in the matter. Now let me tell 
you what happened to me tonight.” 

I told him about meeting up with the 
young lady on the road and falling in 
the dust. It seemed to fit into some- 
thing he knew and he took me over it 
several times. About thinking I saw the 
house off to one side, and then not see- 
ing it at all; and the roaring noise. 

“You didn’t see the house when you 
got out, Mr. Maclaine?” 

“No, I didn’t. Or my car either,” I 
said, looking at him. 

He knocked out his pipe. 

“I reckon you fell in with the Dust 
People, Mr. Maclaine!” 

“Who are the Dust People?” 

He chuckled. “You know most about 
them, sir. You are the only body ever 
seen one and lived to tell. Now, sir, it 













m your toes WARN YOU 


‘cracks TONIGHT | 


Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 minutes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases 
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@ When you pound hot sum- 
mer pavements your feet soak 
and steam in a welter of per- 
spiration. This irritates the 
tender skin between your toes 
often to the point where it 
cracks wide open, exposing 
raw flesh. When this happens 
—look out! Your feet are all 
set for an attack of painful 
Athlete’s Foot! 





The fungi that cause Athlete’s 
Foot grow twice as fast when 
your feet perspire profusely.’ 
They feed onthis excessive per- 
spiration and dead skin until~ . 
cracks appear. Then, through ~*» 
those cracks, they spread 
spect Red, itching toes and 
ead, white skin peeling o 

in patches tell you Athlete’s 
Foot has struck! Sees 
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Now you can really SEE 
what youre getting! 
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what you want. You'll get a new thrill from this easy 
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might be all silly talk and you know how 
a story gets around and builds up, but it 
is told anyway that some right strange 
and mean people live in the dust hills.” 

“T’ll go bail, Mr. Linsey,” I said, “that 
your Dust People are not all silly talk.” 

They sent out an alarm for my car and 
I promised to come back in the morning 
when we could find that house in the 
woods. 

I went back to the tourist home and 
had a sleep and went to the state police 
post next morning and met this copper. 
We got in his car and drove back for 
five or six miles till we came to the wood 
road. I’m sure I found the right place» 
that was where I picked up the girl. 

We drove into the wood road for a 
mile or so, which was as far as I thought 
I went the night before, and, sure 
enough, we came to sawdust hills just 
where they ought to be, about a mile 
back on the left side of the dirt road. 
But there was no house. 

We went along the road farther and 
looked but we had to come back; that 
was the only clearing for miles. 

It had me fanning. ‘But look,” I said, 
“the tracks of my car going in! And see- 
that low spot? That must be where I 
fell through the ground.” 

He couldn’t see it. “Mr. Maclaine, 
that looks like where some farmer 
around here drove in and helped him- 
self to a load of dust. And where’s the 
house?” 

“Search me, Linsey.” I shrugged. “It 
should be standing right there.” 

Well, we weren’t making any money 
sitting there gaping at the sawdust, so 
we went back to the state police post; 
and they had some news for us. 

About my car. It hadn’t been found, 
and the alarm hadn’t done any good, but 
my car had been reported as “repos- 
sessed.” Somebody had called up state 
police headquarters about midnight and 
given the number of my car and my 
name—my license was in the glove- 
compartment—and reported that it had 
been grabbed by a finance company. 

The same thing that happened in the 
other cases, the only difference being 
that I was above ground instead of being 
in the dust. 

It got me thinking. 

So far as the Dust People knew, I was 
lying dead, six feet under; then why 
were they calling the police to say any- 
thing about my car at all? Nobody was 
going to complain that my car was 
stolen, so far as the Dust People knew. 
It was funny. If they called the police, 
they were asking for trouble. 

It couldn’t have been the Dust People 
that called the police. That was the first 
leak of light I got on the case. 


ae I see it, Linsey,’ I suggested, 

“there must be two mobs working 
here. The Dust People that grab the 
cars, and another mob that is probably 
their outlet, don’t you think? And the 
second mob doesn’t know what happened 
to the drivers, so they work this wrinkle 
of calling the police and reporting the 
cars as repossessed, to head off an 
alarm.” 

“T think you got something there, 
Maclaine,” he agreed. “It makes sense 
of these telephone calls. The Dust Peo- 
ple would have to tell their pals that the 
cars were stolen, but they sure wouldn’t 
want to tell that the owners were mur- 
dered. Yes, sir, that’s sense.” 

That was a little light, but what there 
was no light on was how I was so dumb 
as not to be able to find that house again 
where I had lost my car. Linsey and I 
drove back on every woods road up that 
way for fifteen miles and we saw some 
houses and looked them over but I 
couldn’t recognize any of them. 

It made Linsey laugh. “I reckon you 
looked too much in that girl’s eyes, Mac- 
laine, and she witched you!” 

But it was mighty serious business. 





Let alone that my people would have to 
pay for a lot of fine new cars, there was 
the serious fact that this mob working 
the roads thought no more of a man’s 
life than of a sparrow’s. 

It is generally bad policy to tell the 
public about a police matter like this, 
because no matter what you tell them 
they will tell one another a different 
story and you might have a panic. So 
after I told my story the motorcycle men 
simply told lone drivers not to pick up 
pedestrians but to report them to the 
next police station if they needed help. 

Linsey was one of their best men and 
he had been detailed to try to get a line 
on these missing drivers and cars, and 
that is why I was turned over to him. We 
went to work on it together. 


pe ges > my people were a little sur- 

prised when I put in my claim for a 
stolen car, but it showed them anyway 
that I had got in touch with the situa- 
tion. 

I got me a new convertible coupé, with 
a shelf in back of the seat and I had a job 
done on the shelf so it could be raised up 
like a lid. Under the shelf was the trunk. 
When the lid was up, Linsey could sit in 
the trunk, sitting sideways and quite 
comfortable, and ready to duck and pull 
down the lid, while I drove. 

This was our idea: there were two 
mobs. If we grabbed the first mob—the 
Dust People—we would never get to 
the second mob that was disposing of the 
cars. So Linsey was to stick with the car 
in hopes of going with it to the sec- 
ond mob, and I was to deal with the 
Dust People. I was to locate their den 
right this time, and let them grab my 
car, only taking care to keep out of the 
pit. 

It mightn’t be the house I was taken 
to. We figured that the Dust People 
had different places, because drivers and 
cars had disappeared in different direc- 
tions, but it would be in the pine coun- 
try. 

Linsey and I mapped the whole 
section, and we drove it from light to 
dark, expecting all the time that we 
would hear of some other lone driver 
that started out in the morning and 
never arrived at night. But during that 
ten days nobody was reported missing. 

This afternoon we were moping along 
at thirty miles and watching ahead. I 





“The girl I marry must have a sense of humor” 



























































remember we were talking abo 

witch water that was heavy on th 
that day for the first time since 1 
up the she-devil; you see th 
ahead flooded over with w, 
when you get there it is noth} 
dry. I do not believe in witches 
is only what I have heard people 
the witch water. 

It came sundown, but still brigh 
then we saw these two ladies 
road ahead. One was sitting on 
by the road and the other was ste 
up, and as we came along the or 
was standing up stepped into f 
and flagged us, and Linsey ducked 
into his box and pulled it dowr 
him. 

I pulled up, and this lady ca 
ward me, holding up her hand, 
noticed she had six fingers. §h 
young and husky and she said th 
mammy had been hit by a car and 
I ride them home. This was a goo 
dred miles from where I had pic 
the she-devil, as I called her to r 

“Sure thing, lady,” I said, getti 
gun out of the glove compartment 
can crowd up.” 

The young one went back and 
the old one. The old one was 
lady and all bent, with one go 
and one shrunk leg. She came 
along crying like a cat in the day 
it was all put on, because I cow 
her watching me out of her 
They crowded in. The old one k 
up to me and kept up this low 
and working on her ball of sn 
put it up under her lip. I didf 
look at her claws. 

The young one said they lived 
run,” meaning a creek that wen 
the road there, and would I 
home. Well, certainly. 





TURNED into the road, alo 

creek, and drove onto a beng 
and there was a clearing and the 
hills, and a house. I knew it agai 
away though the last time I sawif 
a hundred miles off. sl 

It was the house and I took a 
good squint at it this time. — 
painted yellow, with a flat roof : 
eaves, and it had a dead sidewa) 
no window; just the window in| 
and a door. There was a curtain} 
window but I could see the big 
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is your home like? Does it con- 
orth-while books that give you 
ur family stimulating contact with 
inds, or does the sum total of 
psources for reading consist of 
i novels or the daily newspaper 
esting today but of no value 
fal stimulation or information 
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all want our homes to be real 
warm and hearty, where the 
ring of welcome is prominently 
ed, a place where our friends 
nt to come and return again and 
To make our homes attractive 
‘draw about us interesting and 
ning friends, we too, must be 
fing and entertaining. 


liot, America’s greatest educator, 
tforty years President of Harvard 
sity, chose for his Harvard Classics, 
tsthat are the backbone of college 
g. Enlightenment, stimulation, a 
from reality, an ability to soar 
‘heights of thought, explore new 
of interest and experience new 
} of enjoyment are in store for 
ho Own 


DR. ELIOT’S 

-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 
Collier & Son Corp. 

| k Avenue New York City 


[fee, send me the booklet that tells all about the 
ous library in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's 
Shelf of Books, (The Harvard Classics), and the 


brochure, ‘The Men Behind the Classics. 
482 HS 
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inside because there was a light in there 
and the sun was down in the pine. 

“Would you like me, lady,” I offered, 
“to knock on the door?” 

“Would you very kindly, sir?” she 
squealed softly. ‘“Mammy’s hurt bad 
and she can’t walk good.”’ So I got out 
and edged up toward the door. 

I had hold of my gun in my pocket, 
and I was watching the door with one 
eye and the corner of the house next 
me with the other, and the far corner 
and the ladies with the other, so to 
speak, and all I was not watching was 
the house wall, because nobody is com- 
ing at you through a solid wall, and 
that’s where I near got a knife in me. 

Because that’s where he came from. 
The house wall next the window folded 
—it was only a canvas drop with a win- 
dow in it—and out through the opening 
he jumps; but I got a flash of the knife. 
He bounds on top of a dust heap with 
his knife up ready to give it to me; but 
he got two in the belly—bang—bang. 
I was backing up fast, and he plunged 
down from the heap and hit the ground 
in front of me and was swallowed up. 

The ground went right down with him 
out of sight, and the dust heaps on both 
sides slid down on top of him. It was 
a spread of canvas over a pit, and dust 
heaped on the canvas on both sides, and 
when you hit the canvas and went down 
you pulled everything in on top of you 
and were sunk without a trace. It made 
me dizzy to see, but that was no place 
to wait around, and I turned and 
lammed. 

As I went by the car, I got a flash of 
Linsey with his head up peeping, but he 
pulled in his neck when he saw I was 
doing all right. 

I hit the road and ran along it to the 
edge of the clearing but I did not hear 
any bullets following me, so I had a look 
back, and I was just in time to see the 
Dust People folding up their house. Lin- 
sey was right there but he did not see it, 
having his head down, or he could have 
saved himself a lot of trouble as I will 
explain; you will laugh when I come to 
that. 

The two ladies that I brought in my 
car were unhooking the front of the 
house and taking it down. It was only 
painted canvas with a window in it and 
a door hanging on it; the old lady with 
the shrunk leg was a good worker; she 
went like a spider. 

What was left when they took the 
front down looked to me like a big truck 
with the back door standing open, ex- 
cept I did not see any wheels. Then 
somebody—the first young lady I met, I 
guess—drove my car up into the house 
or truck, and they closed the back door 
on it. 


ie WAS a truck all right. It began to 
race and roar, and moved toward the 
hill and came backing out over the dust; 
a big truck, a motor van. The big room 
I thought I saw through the window was 
the inside of the van, and the part of the 
front that had the door on it had noth- 
ing behind it but the back door of the 
van. I went off the road among the pine 
and the truck went by at forty miles, 
for the highway, and I came out and 
hiked after it, wishing Linsey luck. 

I was almost up to 17 again when I 
thought of the bird with the knife that 
I left in the dust. He mightn’t be dead. 
Well, if it was me I’d go back and 
shovel on a little more, the way I felt 
about him, but you know what a jury is, 
even a coroner’s jury. One of them 
thinks he was rooked once by an insur- 
ance company, or there’s a reporter 
listening in. So I turned around and 
hiked back and looked for the spot but 
it was dark now and one place looked 
like another. I gave it up for a bad 
job and felt my way back on that black 
woods road to the highway. 

It was quite a hike to some place 


where I could talk to the state police, as 
cars weren’t picking up pedestrians. The 
police sent for me and rode me to the 
nearest barracks. 

We would not want to do anything 
more that night as it might interfere 
with Linsey, who was in a fair way of 
finding out what happened to cars 
grabbed by the Dust People, if nothing 
happened to him, so I found a bed in 
the police barracks. And who should be 
sitting on the foot of my bed when I 
woke up with daylight but Mr. Linsey. 

He was a tough man, a Carolina 
mountain boy and old revenuer, and he 
was fresh after being up all night. “Got 
them, Mac!” 

“Where?” I said. 

“In North Augsburg, half across the 
state,” he says, fetching my clothes to 
help me get up. “A garage there was 
the drop for the cars the Dust People 
ran off. I got the little crippled woman 
and the two young ones and the garage- 
man that was buying the cars off them, 
and they were some surprised when I 
popped out of your car. Do you know 
how they moved your car, Mac? They 
rode it on a big truck!” 


Noe comes the laugh. “Jump in your 
pants quick, Mac,” he said, “and let’s 
get back to that house in the woods, and 
see what we can get there!” 

“What house, Linsey?” I said. And I 
laughed; it was one on him. He had 
rushed all the way back from North 
Augsburg to raid the Dust People’s 
house. Because he did not see the house 
fold up and he did not know it was only 
the motor truck, so he leaves it in North 
Augsburg and races half across the state 
to look for it. A smart man like him. 
When I stopped laughing I asked him if 
he didn’t see a door and window on the 
truck and he said there was something 
under canvas but he didn’t look. 

The Dust People were a family named 
Sawney, a family of road tramps. We 
found old man Sawney in the pit with 
my two bullets in him. The district at- 
torney put the heat on the North Augs- 
burg man to tell what he knew about 
the Sawneys. Well, he didn’t know 
much, or he wouldn’t be phoning in to 
the police to say a finance company was 
grabbing the cars; but the D. A. didn’t 
need much, as there were belongings of 
the eight missing persons on the Sawney 
truck. The last I heard of the ladies 
they were being looked over to see if 
they were wacky. 

It was a nice thing for Linsey and he 
got all kinds of credit and he is a lieu- 
tenant in the state constabulary now; 
and I got kind words too, but it was not 
all milk and honey, not all credit. You 
see, there was the matter of losing that 
first car. 

It was not my fault but after I put in 
for my theft-insurance money my chief 
wrote me from New York that the in- 
surance people were doing quite some 
complaining about sending an investi- 
gator to check on claims for stolen cars, 
and the first car they really got to pay 
for and no getting out of it is the investi- 
gator’s. 

So I asked Linsey about that car I lost 
the first time. 

“Nice work, old-timer!” I said to Lin- 
sey that morning after I was done laugh- 
ing at him for coming back to look for 
the house. “Drove my new car back, I 
suppose, did you? But say, what about 
the car I lost the first time? Did you 
get a line on that? Some people in New 
York are bringing the matter up.” 

“No, Mac,” he said, “I did not get a 
line on that first car you lost. And no, 
I came in a police car and did not drive 
your car here. While I was .covering 
the North Augsburg garageman and the 
Dust People last night, one of his help- 
ers jumped in your car and went off— 
but you got insurance on it, I reckon. 
Put a claim in on that one too.” 
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IF GERMANY WINS 


S THE world spins on through the pirati- 
cal, Napoleonic period to which Mr. 
Hitler has brought it, let’s renew our 

determination just about every morning to 
hang on to our democracy. Let’s revamp our 
democracy only as much as we absolutely must 
to keep it working. 

We've lived as a nation through such peri- 
ods before, when we were far weaker than we 
are now. We did it by insisting on living under 
the democratic system which most of us be- 
lieved and still believe to be the best system 
yet invented. At the same time, we recognized 
other nations’ right to live under whatever sys- 
tems they prefer, so long as they-don’t step on 
our toes. 

We believe the United States can still carry 
on along that line even if Germany wins this 
war—which Germany may do. We can’t string 
along with those who think a German victory 
will send us into a nose dive. 

Specifically, we can’t see how the. United 
States will have to go partially or wholly Fas- 
cist even if a German victory turns all Europe 
Fascist. 

In such a case our best bet, it seems to us, 
will be to try to get along as a nation just as 
successful persons get along in the world as 
persons. 

The successful person takes the world as he 
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finds it, from year to year, with a calm and 
cheerful determination to live in that world 
and enjoy his reasonable share of its goods and 
pleasures. 

He does what he can to improve the world. 
But he never forgets that if he doesn’t survive 
and keep building up his own influence he can 
be of no use to himself, his family or his fellow 
men. 

We believe the democratic system is most 
productive and most efficient in serving the 
wants and fulfilling the aspirations of the larg- 
est number. We believe more people are hap- 
pier under the democratic system than under 
any scheme of government yet devised. 

We believe that the dictatorship of Hitler 
has no better prospect of surviving than had 
the one-man rule of Napoleon. We managed 
to live without abandoning our principles while 
Napoleon ruled. If we are alert we shall be 
able to survive without any surrender during 
the dark period within which Europe bows un- 
der the savage ideas of Hitler. 

But neither democracy nor any other system 


can be sustained by weakness, indolence or a - 


lack of discipline. We sing of America as the 
land of the free and the home of the brave. 
Let’s not forget the last word. We can be free 
regardless of what occurs in Europe if we are 
hardy enough to maintain our freedom. 
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Give Us 
Machines 
and Men 


HE thoroughgoing Burke-Wadsy 

posals for selective compulsory 

training look to us like the best set 
advanced for the quick rounding ow 
country’s defense effort. 

You know the general outlines of t 
Registration of our approximately 4 
men between ages 18 and 65... f 
tween 21 and 45 to be subject to eight 
military training on call .. . the othe 
callable for home-guard work .. . selé 
be made by local boards as in World V 
days ... the country’s business, pro 
and artistic life to be disrupted as litt 
sible in the actual calling of men to | 

This scheme looks far better to 
assorted vague plans for noncomba 
tary training, whatever that may mgé 
we hope it will win out over an é 
dangerous fallacy that is in circula 
belief that war machines are more ir 
than trained fighting men, and that 
safely go easy on training men if w 
round up enough bombing and fig 
heavy tanks, big coast guns, antiaircr: 
battleships, dirigibles. 

The fact is that both war machines a 
ing men are essential in modern warfa 
many, for example, had both, in th 
39-day Battle of France which ended i 
disaster. The Maginot Line was esse 
huge, stationary war machine whic 
hoped would save France a lot of the li 
expense of training a lot of fighting m 

Another fact is that we are seriousl’ 
equipped with trained fighters. At tl 
ing, for example, our populous and 
First Corps Area (Maine, New 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
Island and part of Long Island) is gué 
only 5,131 Regular Army officers and n 
another example, our 600,000-sq.-m 
tory of Alaska, off whose island nos¢ 
is settling colonists in numbers such as 
even the local Eskimos, has 363 Regul 
officers and men—though, to be sure 
now strengthening our manpower del 
the Anchorage, Alaska, air base. 

It all boils down to this: That we ca 
fend ourselves by the naked magic of 
chinery any more than by the naked 
men unequipped or underequipped ° 
best modern war machinery. We’v 
have both, and plenty of both. 

We'd better just go ahead with a 
hensive system of compulsory milita! 
ing, and be done with our qualms 
queasiness on the subject. This will be 
single piece of insurance we know ol 
any of our men ever having to fight |* 
not of this nation’s own choosing. ' 
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“Boys, in | minute 
through that door will come 
our new star salesman— 


UST when we had got to thinking our sales were 

doing extra all right, J.P., the sales manager, i 
whammed home the old body punch at the first-of- 
the-month meeting. 















“Boys,” he said, ‘‘in just one minute, through that door 
will come our new star salesman. . . and I expect every 
man to cooperate with him to the fullest.” 


No kiddin’, a pin dropping would have sounded like an 
exploding bombshell. Jim Smith looked at me, I stared at 
Ed Johnson. What was going on? Who was this newcomer? 
What kind of a bird would he be? Who was going to be 
“fired”? J.P. sure had us in a dither—and I mean dither! 

And then, through the door staggered the office boy 
carrying a tray as big as a cart wheel. On top of it stood 
twelve big, gleaming bottles of Listerine Antiseptic. 





J.P. grabbed the nearest one off the tray and slammed it | 
down on the desk. | 


“‘Here he is,’’ he bellowed, ‘‘and none of you guys had 
better laugh, either. For a long time I’ve noticed that 
some of you men—and I’m not mentioning any names, all f 
too frequently have a breath that would knock a cow down. 
It all adds up to this: If I’ve noticed it, customers must 
have noticed it, too. And that’s bound to be bad for 
business. After coming up against a case of halitosis a 
couple of times, a customer is entitled to close the door 
on you—for keeps.’’ 

We all stirred uneasily. 

‘*From now on,”’ J.P. continued, ‘‘this is an order; take 
a swig of Listerine Antiseptic every morning before you 
hit the street. Get that? Not now and then after a big 
night... but every morning. Step up, gentlemen, and 
get your bottle.” 





Maybe J.P. was right, and maybe it’s only coincidence, 
but I’m doggoned if the sales for the next six months weren’t 
better, in spite of a lot of tricky stuff from our competitors. 


How’s Your Breath? 
In business, it’s just common sense to take precautions 


that your breath doesn’t offend. Odor seldom gets an 
order ... often loses one. 





More and more smart salesmen recognize this and start 
the business day with Listerine. Notable for its antiseptic 
and deodorant power, Listerine renders the breath sweeter, 
fresher, purer. 

Why not get in the habit of using Listerine Antiseptic | 
yourself? It makes your mouth feel so wonderfully fresh 
and clean. The moment Listerine enters the oral cavity, it 
begins to halt the fermentation of tiny food particles which, 
some authorities say, is the principal cause of bad breath, 
then overcomes the odors that fermentation causes. 

Keep Listerine Antiseptic handy at home and in the 
office, and tuck a bottle in your bag when you travel. Rinse 
the mouth with it before every business and social engage- 
ment. It really pays! Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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IF YOU insist on reading a parable 
into this report from Mr. S. Dillon 
Ripley, the relentless aviculturist and 
escapist, there’s nothing we can do 
about it. However, we hastened to do 
so, being somewhat low in the mind as 
the result of the floods of political ora- 
tory that have flowed over us lately. 
From his farm in Litchfield, Connecti- 
cut, Mr. Ripley writes that his favorite 
wood duck has been hopefully sitting 
on a setting (or whatever it is with 
wood ducks) of seven eggs. A wood 
duck must sit on eggs twenty-eight 
days if her object is more wood ducks. 
So she sat there twenty-seven of the 
twenty-eight when suddenly one of the 
eggs exploded. Mr. Ripley, hovering 
near by encouraging the creature in the 
final hours of her devotions, says that 
the odor emanating from the over- 
wrought egg was memorable. The 
wood duck arose unsteadily, managed 
to make a near-by tree from where she 
eyed the remaining eggs with angry 
suspicion. And then came the part 
that seems to us to carry a nice broad 
political hint. Her head cleared, the 
wood duck flew back to the nest and 
proceeded to kick therefrom the re- 
maining six eggs. Mr. Ripley seems 
to think this remarkable.. We don’t. 
We think that the honest creature had 
read all about what the Republicans 
had prescribed as being necessary in 
Washington if this country is to con- 
tinue to be a country and that she was 
merely setting a good example for 
them—which nobody, including the 
Republicans, has any intention of 
emulating. 





WE'VE been visited by a gentleman 
from Helena, Montana—Mr. Charles 
Wesley Grabbock. Mr. Grabbock too 
had been taking the convention ora- 


tory on the chin. But he’s a practical 
fellow, thinking of taxes and similar 
catastrophes. “Understand,” said Mr. 
Grabbock, “I’m practically rabid about 
free speech—in favor of it. But this 
country needs dough for bombs and 
similar entertainment for visiting 
totalitarian firemen. Therefore, why 
not impose a microphone tax upon 
political orators this fall. Let’s not 
weasel. Say five cents for every word 
of ballyhoo entering the mike. And 
just to encourage the boys to spend, 
let’s show listener patriotism by writ- 
ing them fan letters exhorting them to 
louder and longer speeches. There’d 
be a lot of battleships in it, my friend.” 
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RAMBLING around as we do, we hear 
a great many things that don’t help 
much. But every now and then we 
pick up a grain of comfort. For ex- 
ample, we’ve been talking to a gentle- 
man, part of whose job it is to play 
poker with legislators and be careful 
to lose. Sometimes he finds losing a 
far from simple matter especially when 
he’s holding a full house against two 
pairs in the hand of a lawmaker 
whose vote this gentleman’s employer 
needs. We got somewhat stuffy about 
it, telling him that it was a pretty 
commentary on Democracy. ‘Don’t be 
silly,” said he properly enough. “If we 
had one of these Fascist setups we’d 
lose our dough without sitting in and 
get nothin~ for it.” 


AND WE are trying hard to under- 
stand the panic of Mrs. Lulu H. Tru- 


ance of Buffalo, New York, although © 


it’s asking a lot. Mrs. Truance says 
that she awoke “trembling all over” 
and that it was noon before she had 
recovered her composure. “I dreamed 
that I had been invited to the wedding 
of Miss Dorothy Thompson and 
Walter Winchell. It was to be broad- 
cast—responses and all—with Father 
Coughlin performing the ceremony. 
But it wasn’t that, terrific as it would 
be, that frightened me. I found myself 
thinking of the ensuing children.” 


IN A recent editorial we let go with 
this: “This is a hot spot we’re on. But 
we’ve been on hotter ones in our time 
as a nation, and we’ve always worked 
off them.” Our editorial writer was 
speaking of Europe’s war and the 
kettle of fish the United States is 
floundering in as a result. Mr. James 
Lowell of Houston. Texas, read that 
sentiment several times, thought that 
it sounded familiar, and then wrote us 
a very few pointed words, to wit: “All 
you guys need to go with that,” says 
he, “is an umbrella.” 


ANOTHER warlike note was detected 
in Hollywood, California, by one of our 
more reliable agents. Mr. W. C. Fields 
who, as far as we’re concerned, is the 
greatest comedian in the world, was 
discussing universal military service 
with his director, Mr. Eddie Cline. 
Both Mr. Fields and Mr. Cline were as 
one in favor of it, Mr. Fields waxing 
so enthusiastic that he said that it 
didn’t go far enough, that it ought to be 
compulsory. Mr. Cline declared that 
he’d lose no time in recruiting a regi- 
ment of fat men, training them to fight 
sidewise. Mr. Fields’ enthusiasm be- 
came almost unbridled, volunteering 
at once and dragging in Andy Devine, 
weight 255. Whereat the question of 
a proper drill grounds was raised but 
soon disposed of by Mr. Fields who 
offered the spacious lawns around his 
home. These lawns are bordered and 
otherwise made beautiful by huge 
trees closely spaced and grouped. But 
Mr. Cline doubted there’d be room for 
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AND ALL this talk of u 
tary training and service 
his approval, lacks “at le 
element” in the mind of} 
B. Vansleever of Jackson 
“The harshness of unreli 
life,’ thinks he, “tends 
Cannot at least one hour 
training be given over to 
men go into battle shoul 
der, under their beloved 
their bugles and drum 
their souls, with songs 
This is the American way. 
our congressmen and the 
of our Army to write in 
an hour a day be devot 
dier sons to mass singing. 
let their mass songs, a mi 
be broadcast to the mother 
wives, children and sweethe: 
land. Thus we who must 
home will know that there ’ 
but a song, in the hearts of 

i] 
THERE ARE still optimis 
there. For example, Mr. We 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, i 
dollars he’d like to bet with 
that America will still be fun 
her customary happy-go-lu} 
ion no matter what happens | 
or who wins the election | 
Faced with a vast array of sm: 
candidates to choose from, NV 
proposes to vote for them ac 
their wealth and not th 
principles. If a guy’s safel: 
says he, he is apt to give | ‘tl 
better break than he who “si 
his time trying to legislate % 
roll out of existence and the | 
trying to get it into his ow 
But either way,” concludes I 
jers, “this country will go rol 
sometimes in the wrong dir 
sometimes in the right but 
the guy who gets in the way.’ 

', 
AND IF that isn’t enough tcé 
busy, you might work on ¢ 
tossed this way by Mr. Quit) 
of Richmond, Virginia. “Is 
reason,” he asks, “why so 
what happens here is so daj 
necessary?” if 
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Hontauk Light... lake your Bearings 


. . 

| Six hours to Fire Island 
1 P ... two more to Ambrose... 
| 


rk by daybreak... . 


NicuT on black water, but up and 
he coast there is shipping as usual. 
ently they move through the dark- 
chooners, tramps and luxury liners 
ning on schedule—because the light- 
h ows its faithful, friendly beam far 
sea. 


your bearings from the light! 


ion the dark waters of tire-buying, 
prices are almost as many and as un- 
3the waves of the sea, where you can 
tin a fog of misinformation, where 
y head for a bargain and find your- 
the rocks, you need a guiding light. 


here it is! 


re you buy tires, find out who 
them, how long they. have been 
tires, how many tires they have 
and how those tires have performed 
ice. Find out what their production 
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facilities are for making quality tires to 
sell at low prices. 


The experience gained in making more 
than 300 million tires now brings you a 
complete line of Goodyear Tires—for every 
driving requirement—at low prices. For 
example, Goodyear’s Great “G-3” All- 
Weather Tire, road-proved favorite of mil- 
lions, is now made better—and is surprisingly 
low in price—in all popular sizes. And you 
get the same values in all Goodyear-Tires. 


You can’t pay less than Goodyear’s low 
prices and get the same safety and the same 
service—and you don’t need to pay more! 


THE GREATEST NAME 





Goodyear’s “All-Weather” Tread — 
Proved for Driving Safety — Under 
All Conditions — By More People — 
Over More Miles — Than Any Other. 


IN RUBBER 
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Today, as for 25 years, it is still true: 
More people ride on Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind. Are you one of them? 
Ask your nearby Goodyear Dealer about 


his “90-10” Offer and his Easy-Pay Plan. 











GOOD*YEA 


GOODYEAR TIRES 


Always as good as you think. 





Now cost less than you imagine. 
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GO TO THE MAN 
WHO KNOWS SHOES BEST... 


Shoes are more than foot coverings; they require the knowl- 
edge and skill of an expert fitter. That’s why we say go to 
your FLORSHEIM DEALER, the man who knows shoes best. 
He has made a lifetime study of foot needs, and knows that 
FLORSHEIM SHOES are designed and built to give you 
perfect satisfaction. Visit your FLORSHEIM DEALER; his 
kind of service goes hand-in-hand with Florsheim quality. 





THE NEW FALL FLORSHEIMS ARE ON DISPLAY! 


Your Florsheim dealer is now showing the finest 
Florsheim styles in our history—new Fall browns; 
mellow hand-stained finishes; leathers, lasts and 
patterns exclusive from tip to top-lift. Whether 
you’re a campus-bound Freshman or a class of ’24— 


Florsheim has designed the shoe for you this season. 


Most Styles 


QQ and 410 





The GARFIELD 





The DEARBORN 
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THE ‘Up vAF vA C/ ; SHOE 


The Florsheim Shoe Company, Mfrs., Chicago « Makers of Fine Shoes for Men and Women 
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By Freling Foster 


More than 2,500 of America’s 
12,000 race horses are handicapped 
by defective vision, usually near- 
sightedness in varying degrees in 
each eye, which not only produces 
a tendency to run to one side but 
also causes undue nervousness. 
Often these defects can be cor- 
rected, if the animal is under a 
year old.— By Dr. Ernest E. Emons, 
Miami, F'orida. 


If the present production rate of 
copper is continued, more of this 
metal will be mined and smelted 
in the next six years than was pro- 
duced in the entire history of the 
world before 1900.—By T. B. Jeff- 
erson, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Racing shells in intercollegiate 
regattas cost as much as $1,200 and 
are rarely used by a varsity crew 
for more than one season. After this 
short service, they are passed on to 
other crews in the college. 


The only bottles of Scotch whisky 
whose labels carry the age of the 
product are those imported into the 
United States. Most exporters in- 
clude this information because it 
reduces the duty imposed on liquor 
thus guaranteed to be four or more 
years old. 


By installing a new bandit-bar- 
rier system in its banking depart- 
ment, the Illinois state treasury in 
Springfield has reduced the annual 
cost of its holdup insurance from 
510,000 to $6,000. 


The world’s first dental college, 
dental society and dental journal 
were founded in the United States 
one hundred years ago and we 
have since led all other nations in 
the quantity and quality of dental 
work. Yet not more than a quarter 
of our people visit a dentist regu- 
larly. 


Expert restorers of oil paintings 
sometimes transfer a famous pic- 
ture from. its rotting canvas or 
boards to a new canvas. In this 
delicate operation, a strong paper 
or muslin adhesive, pasted over the 
front, holds the paint while the old 
backing is removed and the new one 
put in place. 


KEEP UP WITH THE WORK 
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When Panama seceded | 
lombia in 1903 and becam 
pendent republic, it “mov 
one continent to another. 
quent maps showed the b 
between North and South 
at the eastern end of Pz 
stead of the western, 
Panama in Central Americ 
extreme southern part of th 
American continent. | 

Only five times in its hist 
the United States governmi 
mally declared war on foreig 
tries—on England in 1812, 
in 1846, Spain in 1898 ar 
many and Austria in 1917. | 


In New York State, a m 
has been illegally detained ij 
may sue those responsible 
detention. Not long ago, | 
convict was awarded a $7,§ 
dict against two former men 
the parole board who kept* 
prison three years after a> 
habeas corpus for his relei? 
been signed. | 
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The albatross, largest of 
, : é z 
birds, sometimes attains (# 
spread of seventeen feet ae 
powerfully built that it offi 
for days without alighting. i 
times, the bird so gorges its ¥ 
food and becomes so “overt 
that it cannot lift its weight 
air. 


When a bottle of wine is \ be 
and its cork, therefore, is iy 
crumble and drop into thei@ 
connoisseurs and wine s N | 
have been known to reme:! 
neck of the bottle, below t] ca 
by cutting through it with ala 
red-hot tongs. 


Human skin is sometimes 
sitive that it becomes painf 
flamed upon exposure to d/l 
People so afflicted must 
darkened rooms and remain /@ 
until nightfall. 


Five dollars will be paid for each i 
or unusual fact accepted for thi 
Contributions must be accompaniet 
factory proof. Address Keep Up /® 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, 
City. This column is copyrighted by 
The National Weekly. None of the 
be reproduced without express per! sik 

the publisher 
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IT’S A NEW ONE 
FOR MOTOR OIL 


For generations the sun-bonnet has in- 
sulated many a pretty face against the 
hot rays of the sun. 

Today Texaco engineers have insu- 
lated Havoline Motor Oil to withstand 
the heat of the modern precision-built 
faster running engine—heat that causes 
ordinary oils to break down and form 
harmful varnish. 

And there’s another reason why your 
car needs Insulated Havoline Motor 
Oil. Havoline is distilled. Harmful 
carbon and sludge-forming impurities 
are removed, keeps your engine clean 
and running smoother. 

For safety, economy and sweeter per- 
formance, change to Insulated Havoline 
today. No finer oil at any price. At all 
Texaco and other good dealers every- 
where. 


TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO tune in the TEXACO 
STAR THEATRE—Starring Kenny Baker and Frances 
Langford—Every Wednesday Night—Columbia 
Network —9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 
7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 





Copyright 1940 
The Texas Company 
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... AGAINST HEAT... AGAINST COLD 
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frozen storage uses. 







You have a separate space for frozen storage in this 
giant-size FROZEN FOOD COMPARTMENT... a huge, 
spacious chamber in addition to the over-size ice 
cube chamber. Plenty of room for packaged Frozen 
Foods, for ice cream, for delicious frozen desserts to 
delight your family and friends—for all modern 


Le at this amazing new kind of refrigerator, 
created by Philco! A sensationally different 
refrigerator, unlike any you have ever seen. It 
gives you every feature you need to preserve 
the purity, freshness, taste and healthful con- 
dition of foods. It brings you brand-new ser- 
vices, conveniences and economies you have 
never enjoyed before . . . and cannot enjoy 
today in any other refrigerator. 

You need a new kind of refrigerator to keep 
pace with your new kitchen ways. Not a refrig- 
erator that is merely “last year’s” old ideas 
made over to look new, but one designed from 
the ground up to meet modern kitchen demands. 


Only the PHILCO Refrigerator 








Your perishable foods, like milk, butter, 
bacon, berries are safe in this DRY COLD 
COMPARTMENT. These foods and many 
others must have cold of low moisture 
content to preserve their purity. That's 
why Philco gives you this separate, com- 
plete Dry Cold compartment. 
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You buy new kinds of foods today and you 
prepare them in more tempting, delicious ways. 
More and more, you save through quantity 
buying. Often you buy foods in new form, like 
packaged frozen foods. These new foods of 
today create new needs that only a new kind 
of refrigerator can fill. 
That’s why Philco invented this Advanced 
Design refrigerator that brings you new and 
better ways to store and preserve all kinds of 
foods, fresh, frozen or cooked, in all their 
original purity, flavor and wholesomeness.. . 
and in any quantities you require. And it serves 
you more completely than any refrigerator. has 


PHILCO 


GIVES YOU A 


NEW KIND OF V 
REFRIGERATOR 


that has every service you need 
for purity, freshness, flavor and — 
healthful preservation of your food 





You don’t need covers to keep foods fresh 
and wholesome for long periods in this 
MOIST COLD COMPARTMENT. The newly-in- 
vented Philco refrigerated Freshener Shelf 
cools foods by direct contact, preserves the 
taste, color and juices of cooked and un- 
cooked foods . . . without the bother of covers. 
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The foods you use most often arey 
at your finger tips in this shelf-line 
door, the CONSERVADOR. No ¢i 
shelves, no crowding in front, no 
areas in back. Keeps cold air in ant 
air out of main compartment . ¥ 
down electric bills. : 


ever attempted before. Remember... wit 
its new ideas, new conveniences and econds 
new Advanced Design, a Philco Refrig 
costs you no more than one of ordinary d 

See your Philco dealer today and inves 
the 14 new gleaming models. Among 
you'll find just the one to suit your | 
and purse. 


From $119.95 to $257.50 


F. O. B. FACTORY 


INCLUDING FIVE-YEAR PROTECTION & 
YOURS ON EASIEST MONTHLY TERF 








HAS THE CONSERVADOR plus DRY, MOIS1 
AND FROZEN FOOD COMPARTMENTS 
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cule Poirot begins in- 
tigation of a mystery 
t has no meaning— 
til a succession of 
tders reveals its close 
inection with the 
fory of our times 


q 
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R. MORLEY was not in the best 
M of tempers at breakfast. 

He complained of the bacon; 
there was no need, he said, even if it 
was rationed, that it should be unfit to 
eat. He demanded acidly if it was 
necessary for the coffee to have the ap- 
pearance of liquid mud, and added that 
if this was butter he’d rather eat mar- 
garine and have done with it! 

Mr. Morley was a small man with a 
decided jaw and a pugnacious chin. His 
sister, who kept house for him, was a 
large woman rather like a female grena- 
dier. 

She eyed her brother thoughtfully and 
asked whether the bath water had been 
cold again. 


“I simply cannot be- 
lieve it!" she said. “It 
seems quite incredi- 
ble that he should 
do such a thing” 


Rather grudgingly, Mr. Morley said 
it had not. 

He glanced at the paper and remarked 
that as usual there was no news. What 
we ought to have done was to have 
bombed Berlin right away at the very 
start of the war. 

Miss Morley, who spent much of her 
life listening to one person or another 
laying down the law on “what we ought 
to have done,” murmured soothingly: 
“T expect they know best, dear.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Morley who, 
like many small men, was bloodthirsty 
in speech and kindly in action. “We're 
soft, that’s what it is. All these leaflets 
they drop. High explosive and incendi- 
ary bombs—that’s what they need.” 


; The Nationa] Weekly for August 3, 1940 






The Patriotic Murders 


By Agatha Christie 


Miss Morley’s parrot hereupon took 
occasion to remark conversationally: 
“That old man Hitler is a nasty man!” 

“Who taught the bird that?” de- 
manded Mr. Morley. 

“Cook, I think.” 

“It’s an understatement,” said Mr. 
Morley. 

He returned to the paper, expressed 
admiration of the Norwegians, sym- 
pathy for the Finns, distrust of the Rus- 
sians, approval of the Turks, said that 
that fellow Mussolini was no good at all, 
and finally got down with gusto to ex- 
plaining exactly just what sort of a 
government of supermen was needed. 

Miss Morley agreed with him in a 
deep bass voice. As a mere woman she 
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had always found the iniquities of what- 
ever government happened to be in 
power at the moment distinctly useful. 
It enabled male bad temper to blow 
off steam. 

When Mr. Morley had explained ex- 
actly why everything this government 
did was wrong, he had a second cup of 
the despised coffee and unburdened 
himself of his true grievance. 

“These girls,” he said, “are all the 
same! Unreliable, self-centered—not to 
to be depended on in any way.” 

Miss Morley said interrogatively: 

“Gladys?” 

“T’ve just had the message. Her 
aunt’s had a stroke and she’s had to go 
down to Somerset.” 

“Very trying, dear, 
hardly the girl’s fault.” 

Mr. Morley shook his head gloomily. 


but after all, 


Mr. Morley peered critically into 
his patient's mouth. “Well, I think 
that seems all right,” he said 





“How do I know the aunt has had a 
stroke? How do I know the whole thing 
hasn’t been arranged between the girl 
and that very unsuitable young fellow 
she goes about with? That young man 
is a wrong un if I ever saw one! Ought 
to be in the army instead of loafing 
about! They’ve probably planned some 
outing together for today.” 


ey NO, dear, I don’t think Gladys 

would do a thing like that. You 
know, you’ve always said she was very 
conscientious.” 

“Yes, yes, Georgina, but that was be- 
fore this undesirable young man came 
along. She’s been quite different lately 
—dquite different—absent-minded—up- 
set—nervous.” 

The grenadier produced a deep sigh. 
She said, ‘After all, Henry, girls do fall 


in love. It can’t really be helped.” 

Mr. Morley snapped: “She oughtn’t to 
let it affect her efficiency as my secre- 
tary. And today, in particular, I’m ex- 
tremely busy! Several very important 
patients. It is most trying!” 

“I’m sure it must be extremely vex- 
ing, Henry. How is this new boy shap- 
ing, by the way?” 

Henry Morley said gloomily: 

“He’s the worst I’ve had yet! Can’t 
get a single name right and has the 
most uncouth manners. However, if he 
doesn’t improve I shall sack him and 
try again.” 

He glanced at his watch. 

“T must be getting along. A full morn- 
ing, and that Sainsbury Seale woman to 
fit in somewhere as she is in pain. I 
suggested that she should see Reilly, 
but she wouldn’t hear of it.” 


“Of 
loyally. 
“Reilly's very able—very able in 
First-class diplomas. Thoroughly 
date in his work.” 

“His hand shakes,” said Miss M 
“In my opinion he drinks.” 

Her brother laughed, his good te 
restored. He said: “I'll be up 
sandwich at half-past one as bal 


course not,” said Geog 


as THE Savoy Hotel Mr. Ambe 
was picking his teeth with at 
pick and grinning to himself. 

Everything was going very ny 
Those government contracts, foi». 
stance; always some nice pickings | 
had in wartime. And then that 
business. Fancy those few kind ) 
of his to that idiotic hen of a w 
being so richly repaid. Oh! we! 
your bread upon the waters. He 
always been a kindhearted man. 
generous! In the future he wou 
even more generous. Benevoler 
sions floated before his eyes. 
Dimitri. . . . And the good Const 
popolous struggling with his little 
taurant. . . . What pleasant su 
for them.... 

The toothpick probed unguar 
and Mr. Amberiotis winced. Re 
sions of the future faded and g 
to apprehensions of the imme 
future. 

He explored tenderly with his to 

He took out his notebook. 12 0’ 
58, Queen Charlotte Street. 

He tried to recapture his fc 
exultant mood. But in vain. The 
zon had shrunk to six bare words: 

“58, Queen Charlotte Stree 
o’clock.” 


id THE Glengowrie Court 

South Kensington, breakfas 
over. In the lounge, Miss Saini 
Seale was sitting talking to Mrs. Be 
They occupied adjacent tables ix 
dining room and had made friend 
day after Miss Sainsbury Seale’ 
rival a week ago. 

Miss Sainsbury Seale said: 

“You know, dear, it really has ste 
aching! Not atwinge! I think pe 
I'll ring up—” 

Mrs. Bolitho interrupted her. — 

“Now don’t be foolish, my dear.) 
go to the dentist and get it over.” 

Mrs. Bolitho was a tall, comme 
female with a deep voice. Miss § 
bury Seale was a woman of fort: 
with indecisively bleached hair roll 
in untidy curls. 

Her clothes were shapeless andr 
artistic, and her pince-nez were a 
dropping off. 

She was a great talker. 

She said now, wistfully: 

“But really, you know, it doesn’ 
at all.” 

“Nonsense, you told me you hk 
slept a wink last night.” 

“No, I didn’t—no, indeed—but 
haps, now, the nerve has a 
died.” 

“All the more reason to go to the 
tist,” said Mrs. Bolitho firmly. “V 
like to put it off, but that’s just co! 
ice. Better make up one’s min¢ 
get it over!” 

Something hovered on Miss §} 
bury Seale’s lips. Perhaps it wa 
rebellious murmur of: “Yes, bt 
not your tooth.” ; 

All she actually said, however, 

“T expect you are right. Anc 
Morley is such a careful man and ° 
never hurts one at ail.” | 


r 


! 
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: 
— meeting of the board of dir} 
was over. The position was If 


satisfactory—government co-opei 
was assured. There should have 
no discordant note. Yet to the sen 
Mr. Samuel Rotherstein there had 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Tans finally turned their hated 
#; upon the shores of Ireland. 
t boatload of them was just 
when a stalwart Dubliner made 
k that has come to be part of 
of the Emerald Isle. 

k the Lord they’ve gone,” he 
“Now, praise be, we can 


} peace 
Ireland is very unhappy at the 
# of someone infringing upon her 
inal heritage of fighting peacefully 
Wher own borders and with no 
participating. Ireland is in the 
Hosition of being a likely battle- 
jfor two foreign nations—one na- 
fit she hates and another to which 
indifferent. Ireland, beyond 
declaring her neutrality and 
ining her small army as well as 
d, is solving the whole problem 
dly ignoring it. 
like this,” a member of the 
lid to me earnestly. “If either of 
| wades us, by the living Lord we’ll 
Ind kick them right out. If Ger- 
invades us, why, we might allow 
fd to help us kick them out. If 
jd-invades us, well, we’ve been 
» England for seven hundred 
nd know how to handle her.” 
fard this in homes in Dublin and 
s in Cork and in small village inns 
perary. I heard it in the eight- 
¢-d-year-old palace of an earl, and 
try clubs in County Wicklow, and 
heard it in Galway on the west 
No matter what tall,. anxious- 
= De Valera says; no matter what 





party, or what gentle, scholarly 
resident Douglas Hyde, say— 
the opinion of the people of Ire- 


iitrality and, by God, Ireland will 
eutral if it has to fight everyone 
‘ope to maintain its status. I have 
this a thousand times in two 
from the people of Ireland and I 
eard it whispered to me by gov- 
nt officials talking “off the rec- 


ing to Ireland after the nightmare 
eath of France and after the ten- 
d horrible feeling of dreaded an- 
ion in London was like emerging 
a dark, dank swamp into the bril- 
light of the sun. You heard far 
var talk in Dublin two weeks ago, 
Sure, than you do today in New 
There were no black-outs and no 
Ts on the streets. Prices were the 
as they had always been and there 
heaping plate of golden butter on 
reakfast table alongside a filled 
bowl—two things that the eyes 
S correspondent had not seen for 
a long day. 
ere is a war going on but, praise be, 
0 war of Ireland’s. It is a war be- 
England and Germany and the 
take them both. That is the well- 
f ostrich defense used so ineffec- 
7 by Holland and Belgium, the two 
‘al twins who still don’t know what 





‘_—“ 










BRITISH COMBINE 


Prepared for action if doesn't really expect is this Irish army antiaircraft unit 


hit them. If you stick your head in the 
sand these days the obvious thing is sure 
to happen. But Ireland shrugs her shoul- 
ders, looks at tomorrow’s entries, and 
doesn’t believe it. 

Yesterday I visited Glendalough, 
which is the vale between the two lakes 
in Wicklow. It has been a Sunday-after- 
noon picnicking ground for Dubliners 
for two hundred years. I was looking for 
likely places where the German para- 
chutists might land. Glendalough is the 
place where in the year 504 Saint Kevin 
built his seven churches and then retired 
to a cave overlooking the lake. One 
night the fair Kathleen, in love with the 
fire of his eloquence, came to tell him 
of her love but the holy K>vin pushed 
her away, and down into the dark blue 
waters of the lake she went, never to 
come up again. Then Kevin in remorse 
decreed that never again would anyone 
drown in the lake and to this day none 
has. 

Don't Give It a Thought 


There were probably two thousand 
laughing people from Dublin there, and 
they were telling the story of Kevin to 
solemn-eyed children, and they. were 
having tea at the lovely inn on the 
shores of the lake, and to them the leg- 
end of 504 was far closer than the night- 
mare that has come to life in 1940. 
This is true: there in fact is the very 
cave and the ruins of the churches that 
the good saint built. Parachutists? 
Fifth columnists? Get on with ye, now. 

For two weeks I have been looking in 
vain for just one man who is afraid of 
the potential invasion by the Germans. 


To date I have not found him, and yet 
every military observer in London is 
convinced that this will be the next 
object of Hitler’s blitzkrieg. Today 
I walked into the bar of the Royal 
Hibernian Hotel, and forty men were 
deep in form charts, figuring out pos- 
sible winners at tomorrow’s races at 
Phoenix Park. I ordered a Scotch and 
began talking to the bartender. The 
bartender winked at a man standing next 
to me and said to him, “This fellow is 
here for the invasion.” “Never mind 
the invasion,” the man said. “We'll take 
care of those blighters if they ever come 
here and mind that.” 

Tonight I was at the Elm Park Coun- 
try Club just outside of Dublin. Here 
the fairly well off businessmen of Dublin 
meet each day to play golf and each 
night to drink and talk. The lawyers, 
the merchants, the newspaper editors, 
the automobile salesmen—it is a per- 
fect cross section of substantial Dublin. 

I know them all now, and they laugh a 
little bit at me but temper their laughter 
by taking me into their circle. Reggie 
Knight, prominent Dublin businessman, 
says, “Now what a pity we haven’t a few 
little parachutists for you to play with 
tonight. But here’s Michail Buckley 
from Cork. Men from Cork never open 
their mouths for fear that by mistake 
they'll order a round of drinks. And 
Jack Arigho, who played wing three- 
quarter on three Irish rugby teams that 
beat England; and Norman McBratnea 
and Con Foley and Paddy Duffy and 
Larry O’Neill, and now, lads, there’ll be 
no closing hour tonight.” 

Someone asked me about the German 


tanks and how they operate. I told him. 
He laughed and said, “Some of our 
lads with rifles could pick their eyes out.” 

“But this is not a war between men, 
but men and machines,” I said desper- 
ately. “The parachutists land with ma- 
chine guns and carry hand grenades in 
their belts and flame throwers that shoot 
a flame a hundred yards.” 

“Come now,” venerable Lauwrence 
O’Neill said soothingly. “Have a wee 
spot and forget your machines. Did you 
know that I went to school with James 
Joyce?” 

Enemy planes over Ireland? Ridicu- 
lous—and what if they did come over? 
Ireland had planes. 


The Army Isn't Laughing 


Holland had planes and so did Bel- 
gium and so did France. How many 
planes did Ireland have? Well a dozen 
or so and fine little things they were. 
Oh, but you wanted to scream at these 
happy, lovable, charming people and tell 
them to wake up, destruction might be 
just around the corner. But they’d slap 
you on the back and Jack Arigho would 
go to the piano and play The Minstrel 
Boy, and sing it in his high, sweet voice, 
and Pat O’Loughlin would make an- 
other speech of welcome in Gaelic 
which not a man in the room would 
understand, for only three per cent of 
the people of Eire know the mother 
tongue, more knew it until it became 
compulsory to learn and then, of course, 
none would study it any more. 

If the civilian population of Eire 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Special treat for Don Magarrell’s daughter Ann—grilled steaks with his own mustard sauce, picnic fashion 


All Ready to Eat 


By Frank J. Taylor 


Add excitement to your outdoor picnic meals 
by eating some of the delicious pre-cooked food 
Don Magarrell serves travelers on the air lines 


ITH a seasoned eye Mr. Magar- 
\/ \/ rell watched the fire in his out- 
door grill settle into a glowing 
bed of embers. When the last flame 
flickered out, he picked up a steak cut 
an inch and a quarter thick from sirloin 
butt, dipped it into a bowl of salad oil, 
slapped it on the grill, shook on salt and 
whole crushed pepper. As the meat 
sizzled and seared, he deftly speared it 
on one edge, careful not to puncture the 
seared part, and flipped it over. In less 
time than it takes to tell, the grill was 
blanketed with sputtering steaks. Eight 
minutes later, when they were broiled to 
a turn, he lifted his voice and yelled, 
“Come and get it!” 
Mr. Magarrell might have saved his 
breath. Everybody was there with his 
plate in hand. Nobody in his right mind 
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ever passed up a Magarrell steak doused 
with the chef’s own original mustard 
sauce, the secret of which we’ll shortly 
reveal because it appears that Mr. Don 
F. Magarrell ranks right up at the top 
among this country’s foremost authori- 
ties on picnic cooking, which is an art 
unto itself. 

In his more serious moods, youngish 
Mr. Magarrell is maitre d’hdtel of the 
United Air Lines kitchens, ten of them 
scattered strategically from coast to 
coast, and as such he is responsible for 
no fewer than half a million pre-cooked 
picnic meals a year, served on high to 
travelers aboard the Mainliners. 

Now you might not call these de luxe 
five-course meals picnics, but that’s 
what they are. When Mr. Magarrell 
took them under his wing four years ago, 


they were plain box lunches. In those 
days, when hunger gnawed, an air trav- 
eler opened his box, picked over an as- 
sortment of weary sandwiches, a cup of 
potato salad, some cake, cheese, an 
apple, all of which he washed down with 
a slug of aging coffee. Well, Mr. Magar- 
rell changed all that with a new culinary 
technique that keeps pre-cooked foods 
as hot and appetizing as they were when 
they came out of the oven. And if you 
ask his opinion, Mr. Magarrell will tell 
you that the old-fashioned basket of 
food most folks take to eat in a shady 
dell is no picnic at all. ‘“There’s no 
reason why picnic meals can’t be served 
as hot and fresh as anything you ever 
ate at home,” he says. 

That kind of talk puts Mr. Magarrell 
outside the pale, so far as the American 
Association of Amateur Picnickers is 
concerned. He is definitely a “pro,” ex- 
cept on holidays when, like the postman 
taking his Sunday walk, he glories in 
broiling steaks in the woods or in open- 
ing up a thermos jug of individual 
chicken potpies, or ham and _ string 
beans en casserole, beef tenderloin 
sauté, or navarin of spring lamb served 
steaming hot by the burbling brook. 
That’s what four busy years on the air 
lines, preceded by three hundred (yep, 
we checked on them) previous culinary 
assignments with hotels, clubs, restau- 
rants, railroad and steamship lines, 
have done to Don Magarrell’s idea of a 
picnic. He’s even licked the problem of 
keeping scrambled eggs with Canadian 


bacon as hot and light and fresh | wi 
they came from the stove, and |)jj 
you how to do the same for tq 
breakfasts. 

Just whip your eggs, he says, all 
on whipping with a fork otter id 
poured them into a hot pan alrea) 
tered. When they’ve thickened \dg 
ounce of cream for every three eis, , 
whip them some more. Then pi} 
in your thermos jug or in hot cas\pp 
the latter to be wrapped hez ly 
paper. The scrambled eggs stayo. 
and fluffy that, thanks to this tik 
certain transcontinental fligh| | 
Magarrell’s chefs are able to sijm 
eggs three or four hours before se 
fast is served and the customers :/y, 
think they’ve been freshly coc. 
the stewardess on the plane. 

If you happen to want link s 
with your scrambled eggs, he s 
system is to boil them two minu 





on absorbent paper to draw out 
cess grease. After that, you c; 
them alongside the eggs in the { 
jug or the casserole, confide) ¢ 
they'll hold their size and keep 
while you’re locating the right ; 
















New Cooking with New Ri 


As chef in the ten kitchens thi 
the air liners, Mr. Magarrell has 
train young cooks who didn’t ha 
of Continental cooking lore to 1 
Pre-cooking technique is someth 
ferent, he says. There are a few ‘ 
and a lot of “do’s.” 1 

Take the “don’ts” first. They 4 


themselves to pre-cooking. P& 
instance, which dries out. Veas 
too, and fish is taboo on the Mai 
except Eastern lobsters, WesiGe 
crab, or Southern shrimps for 
Cabbage, turnips, cauliflower 
other kind of gas-producing vet 
is out. Another of Mr. Mag 
“don’ts” has to do with paperila 
which absorb the juices right 
meat, no matter how delicious) | 
cooked. 

“Especially for steak, you 
china plate, and you need it 1% 
insists. “That’s true whether yj 
your steak ahead of time or broit 
a fire just before you eat it.” | 

Maybe you’re from Missouri/a 
notion of pre-cooking steaks for 
Well, a lot of the other castome 
too, until they ate some of these @ 
rell filets mignon on the air liner) Sc 
of them still insist that the fis 
cooked aboard ship, up in the # 
somewhere, but that’s not so. |~ 

The angle on pre-cooking steS, 
cording to Mr. Magarrell, is to/mt 
cook them, but slap them 73 
thermos containers while they’reZ 
hot. The steaks keep on cookin 
their own steam for a time, but 
much, and they’re still hot and - 
hour or two later. Douse a li 
Mainliner sauce over them wh - 
serve them and you’ve got some ini 
satisfy an epicure without theo! 
of coaxing a bed of coals in yout! 

Mainliner sauce is something it 
Magarrell thought up one day | 
passenger asked for catsup for hist 
Catsup and chili sauce smear ¢ 
good food make Mr. Magarrel)j 
because he says they overwhi 
delicate flavors of carefully 
meats. But, recognizing that pre/B0 
steaks or chops do become a b/p! 
in the container, he hit upon th/$e 
to zip up their flavors. It certaulfe 
the job. : 

“Mix two and a half tablesp)ns 
flour and two tablespoons of dij) ™ 
tard with enough boiling water )™ 
a smooth paste,” explained Mr. |f@ 
rell. “Add slowly one cup of vii 

(Continued on page 53, 




















1 RE’S a holdup killing,” O’Mal- 
ey said. “Three guys stuck up a 
night club and they killed a guest. 
he same three been holding up cafés 
@ight clubs and we can’t find who 
eare. Till now they never shot no- 
id This time they did.” 

ho was it they killed?” I asked. 
“guy named Jernel. He was at a 
| with a lady but she wasn’t his 
if 

dove you got a description of the 


“enty descriptions but they get us 
ere. Except the guy that shot 
1 has a gold front tooth, the de- 
sions could mean anybody. They 
i) this stick-up the same way they 
gall the rest. Nobody had ever seen 
e in that night club but they knew 
E; ace. Two of ’em stood at the two 
and the third guy went around and 
id up the dough. Then they ran out 
bot away in the same taxi they al- 
, escape in. This time a guy passing 
e street seen ’em run out and get 
: e cab with guns in their hands, and 
i ote down the taxi license number. 
| looked the license up. There was 
j, license issued with those numbers.” 
‘hen you've not much to start from,” 
i lared. 

e looked at the night club. We 
t find out anything. The manager 
never seen any of the three men 
e the robbery. He was sure, if any 
‘lem had ever been there as a guest, 
ould have recognized them. 
yeah. But they knew how this place 
ranged,’ O’Malley told him. 
es, there’s no doubt of that. From 
spots where they stood they could 
T everybody in the place and no one 
d get behind them.”’ 
hat can a cop do with a case like 
” O'Malley asked me. 
je went to headquarters. They had 

oung woman there who had been at 

able with Jernel. She was extremely 
and said her age was eighteen 
that she was in New York studying 
dramatic school. Her name was 
Rynd. I could see she came of 
family and her soft voice showed 
) she was from the South. The po- 
were showing her pictures of known 
up men, but she hadn’t recognized 
of them. 
hat was this Jernel doing that the 
shot him?” O’Malley asked her. 
€ wasn’t doing anything.” The girl 
ed shaken and hysterical. ‘“He’d 

n the man his money. We both 
Sitting still, and he’d told me to 
» the man my jewelry.” 

ow long you known Jernel?” 

ome friends introduced us about 
months ago. I didn’t see anything 

im then. About a month ago he 
ed me up and asked if I remembered 

, and he wanted to see me. He said 
Was lonesome and he seemed un- 
Py, and since then we’ve seen each 

T a whole lot.” 

What made him lonesome? The guy 
a wife.” 



























‘The Girl Talks 


' 
| By William Mac Harg 
f 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY L. TIMMINS 


Detective O'Malley puts the bite on a 
killer equipped with a small gold tooth 


“He told me about that. He was get- 
ting a divorce from her.” 

“You think a lot of Jernel?” 

She began to cry. “Yes.” 

“This Jernel,” O’Malley explained to 
me, “had a lot of money. Him and his 
wife belonged to what they call café 
society. They spent a lot of time in 
night clubs. Cops know about that di- 
vorce. When Jernel asked for the 
divorce, he mentioned a guy named 
Sammin. This Sammin is known in 
night clubs too. Let’s go and see Mrs. 
Jernel.” 

A neat maid let us in. It was a big, 
luxurious apartment. Mrs. Jernel was 
young and beautiful and seemed calm 
and collected. 

“You know any reason your husband 
should get shot?” O’Malley asked her. 

She seemed surprised. “I don’t under- 
stand your question. It was a holdup.” 

“Yes, lady, we know. But there 
wasn’t no reason that holdup should 
have shot him. How long since you seen 
your husband?” 

“A little more than a month.” 

“Ever been to that night club your- 
self?” 

“Yes; a number of times.” 

“With Mr. Sammin?” 

“Your question is impertinent.” 

“A cop has to ask.” 


WE WENT and saw Sammin. He had 
a shop high up in a tall building and 
he was sleek and black-haired. He was 
a jeweler. 

“You in that night club last night 
when Jernel got shot?” O’Malley asked. 

“T wasn’t.” 

“You been there, though, plenty of 
times.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
‘plenty.’ I’ve been there.” 

“With Mrs. Jernel?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“She know you’ve been questioned 
by the police quite a few times following 
jewel robberies?” 

“What’s this idea?” Sammin shouted 
atus. “I’ve never been convicted of re- 
ceiving stolen jewels. Are you trying 
to involve me in this killing?” 

“Do you appreciate the significance 
of all this, O'Malley?” I asked when we 
had got outside. 

“You tell me.” 

“Let’s review the facts,” I said, impor- 
tantly. “These holdups have occurred 
in places where the men executing them 
had never been and therefore they have 
not been recognized, but in every case 
they knew the arrangement of the place 
perfectly. That means it had been de- 
scribed to them.” 

“Sure. They got a fingerman.” 

(Continued on page 46) 


He didn't like the report, and 
crumpled it up and threw it in 
the wastebasket. The girl and 
I watched while he rewrote it 
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A Man 
Takes His 
Vacation 


By Donald Hough 


ILLUSTRATED BY GILBERT DARLING 


How Hubert happened 
to win the big bronc- 
bucking contest and 
a prize that was not on 
the committee's list 


HE plank sidewalks of Horse Creek 

rumbled to the prodding of high- 

heeled boots; fast-moving hoofs 
lifted the thin, tawny dust of the town 
square and it hung like a pall over the 
crowds. Bright shirts and colorful neck- 
erchiefs flashed beneath broad-brimmed 
hats, and in the doors of the bars the 
passers-in and passers-out turned side- 
ways to get through. 

A slight young man in a gray business 
suit was trying to get into one of the sa- 
loons. Each time he started in, he met 
a group of cowboys on the way out, eyes 
on distant bars, looking over his head. 
He was not very tall. 

Invariably they pushed him out. 

“Pardon me,” he kept saying. 

Finally, in desperation, he fell in be- 
hind several cowboys who had shoved 
him aside and followed them to the next 
bar. He went in easily, in their wake. 

The bar was crowded. But he followed 
his interference, unnoticed at their heels, 
and found a place for himself beside 
them. “A glass of beer,” he said; but 
there was too much noise, nobody could 
hear him. A harassed bartender plunked 
a bottle of whisky down before the group 
and placed some glasses on the bar. A 
tall cowboy poured the drinks. There 
was one glass too many. The big cow- 
boy looked around, glanced down past 
his shoulder and saw the little fellow in 
the gray suit. 

“Pardon me,” the little fellow said. “I 
guess the bartender thought I was 
with—” 

“What the hell, have a drink,” the 
cowboy said. He slid one of the filled 
glasses toward the other. “From the 
East?” he asked. 

“No; Salt Lake City.” 

“Come up for the rodeo?” 

“Well, what's left of it. I guess today’s 
the last day. I saw the posters in Yel- 
lowstone Park and came down. I’m on 
my vacation, you know. From the office. 
A fellow has to get away.” 

“Sure,” the cowboy said. 

The other offered his hand. “Hubert 
Winslow’s the name. Bartles-Adams, 
advertising novelties. File department.” 

The cowboy shook the hand clumsily. 
“Slim Howard,” he said. He turned to 





his companions. “Meet a friend of 
mine,” he said. 

“Tll buy a drink,” Hubert said. He 
wigwagged to the bartender. “On me,” 
he said loudly. 

“Look who’s here,” Slim said. They 
all looked around. A tall, beautifully 
turned-out cowboy had entered. He was 
flanked by two attractive girls in West- 
ern attire. They moved up to the bar 
and the cowboy ordered drinks for ev- 
erybody with a large gesture. 

For the first time Hubert noticed that 
there was a difference between the cow- 
boys he was drinking with and most of 
the others in the place. His friends were 
not dressed as well as the others: they 


wore faded blue denim pants and their 
hats were stained, the brims curled. 
Their blue cotton shirts were open at the 
throat, and they wore no neckerchiefs. 
The others were more like the one who 
had just come in. 


Seb fellow,” Hubert said, in an 
oblique effort to penetrate the dif- 
ference, “must be a—foreman. Or 
whatever you call them.” 

“What they are called,” Slim said, 
looking at Hubert, “is dudes. That one’s 
staying at the Bar H Bar, a dude ranch. 
He’s a broker in New York.” 

“Oh,” Hubert said. He was beginning 
to get the idea. Slim said, “Today’s 











dude-ranch day at the rodeo. Ever 
ranch has got one of their dude 
for the dude bucking-horse contes 

“Bucking horses!” one of the e¢ 
said disgustedly. “The damn’ 
bucking horses!” 

“What can you expect?” Slin 
“They’re just dudes.” 

“The tame broncs,” the othe 
“They been practicing all summer 
the tame broncs.” 

“Is yours a dude ranch, too?” 
asked. 

“Not like the others,” Slim sai¢ 
Lazy K is a cow outfit, but we're 
to get dudes. We didn’t get ai 
year, against the big places like t 


. Maybe we’ll get some next year.” 
we could get a dude and he could 
his dude bucking contest,” another 
cowboys said, ‘‘we’d be over. You 
) have advertising.” 
e ought to take first prize from un- 
qeir nose,” Slim said. He looked at 
t. “Can you ride a horse?” he 
i suddenly. 
0,” Hubert said. “I hate horses.” 
st’s have another drink,” Slim said. 


LLOWS,” Hubert said an hour 
ater, “I’m not so sure about this. 
mnees feel kind of weak. I hate—” 
uck up,” Slim said. 

bert tried to buck up. They were 








Hubert at this point lost track of what 
was going on. The grandstand began to 
whirl, and so did the ground. Instantly 
Hubert decided to get off the horse 


standing behind the little grandstand at 
the rodeo grounds. Through the lattice- 
work of weathered timbers, through the 
pattern of the two-by-fours and the peo- 
ple sitting on the plank seats, their rears 
bulging, Hubert could catch glimpses of 
activity out front. Riders were moving 
back and forth; steers were bawling; a 
voice was calling out names. Suddenly 
his own name boomed from the loud- 
speaker. 

“Come on,” Slim said. He took Hu- 
bert by the arm. Hubert’s underpinning 
began to fail him. ‘“I’d rather—” he be- 
gan; but the others were around him 
and he was walking under the grand- 
stand, down a passage, and the clumsy 


leather chaps that Slim had made him 
put on were hanging loosely from his 
hips. These and the big spurs he was 
wearing just missed tripping him at each 
labored step. 

“Come on,” Slim said. 

At the end of the passage they came 
to a cage made of heavy planks. It was 
just a little larger than a horse. A horse 
was in it. The horse and Hubert looked 
at each other and Hubert closed his eyes. 
Somebody boosted him to the top of the 
cage, and two others took him by the 
arms and lowered him, and he was sit- 
ting in a saddle; a live, restless saddle. 
He felt the stirrups and shoved his feet 
into them and somebody handed him the 
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end of a thick rope and he took hold of it 
mechanically and prayerfully. 

The whole side of the cage swung 
away, exposing the rodeo grounds. The 
horse bounded out into the open. 

Hubert at this point lost track of what 
was going on. The grandstand began to 
whirl, and so did the ground, and he was 
being hit terrific blows on the seat of the 
pants. Instantly he decided to get off the 
horse. He tried to, but found, to his hor- 
ror, that he could not. He glanced down 
and saw that the fastening in the front 
of the chaps had slipped over the horn 
of the saddie. At each lunge of the horse 
he was jerked violently forward and the 
horn hit him in the stomach repeatedly. 

Hubert’s world turned black... . 

The water on his face was cold, and 
he heard Slim’s voice and opened his 
eyes. “He’s coming around,” somebody 
said. Slim was kneeling there with a wet 
towel in his hands. When he saw that 
Hubert was all right, he grinned broadly. 
“Hubert,” he said delightedly, ‘you 
won! You got first prize!” 

Hubert sat up and looked around. He 
was in the rear of the grandstand again, 
and his friends were standing around 
him, looking down at him. He moistened 
his lips. “What is first prize?” he asked. 

“A three-day pack trip out of the Bar 
H Bar,” Slim said, “with the governor’s 
party. He’s staying there. Three whole 
days on horseback, Hubert!” 

Hubert lay back on the grass and 
closed his eyes. 


a ELL, there she is,” one of the cow- 
boys said. 

Hubert looked where the cowboy was 
pointing. Just beyond the sagebrush 
flat over which they were riding, at the 
edge of a pine forest, beyond which great 
snow-capped mountains rose abruptly 
into the sky, was a long log structure 
with a porch across the entire front. It 
was flanked by lesser buildings. 

Slim pulled up close alongside Hu- 
bert. “Whatever you do, don’t go saying 
you got to get back to the office. Re- 
member, Hubert, you won the dude 
bucking-horse contest. You got to act on 
your dignity, Hubert.” 

They went through a gate and rode 
across a well-kept lawn, toward the 
porch. On the porch Hubert could see 
people, people dressed in big cream- 
colored hats and bright shirts. When 
they were almost there, a tall man in 
immaculate regalia stepped down and 
came to meet them. 

“Hello, Mr. Van Orton,” Slim said. 
Mr. Van Orton nodded briefly. Slim 
jerked his head toward Hubert. “I guess 
you heard the Lazy K entry won the 
bucking-horse contest.” The dude 
rancher looked at Hubert without ex- 
pression and nodded again. Slim said, 
“Well, we brung him up for the prize.” 

Mr. Van Orton bowed slightly. “(Come 
in,” he said to Hubert. 

“Goodby, Hubert,” Slim said. 
member what I told you.” 

“T will,” Hubert said. He dismounted 
painfully, and Slim took his horse and 
he and the others rode away. Walking 
slowly, frequently glancing down to see 
if he really was as bowlegged as he felt, 
Hubert followed Mr. Van Orton around 
the end of the lodge. The brilliant peo- 
ple on the porch were watching, and 
Hubert summoned such dignity as he 
felt he possessed and looked straight 
ahead. His host took him to a small 
cabin in the rear, and they entered. The 
one room was just large enough for the 
cot, washstand and chair. 

“Make yourself at home,” Mr. Van 
Orton said distantly. ‘The pack trip 
with the governor will get under way in 
about an hour. His Excellency at the mo- 
ment is resting.”’ He left. 

Hubert threw himself upon the cot 
and lay face down. He was unhappy. 
He did not like this; he hated the whole 

(Continued on page 40) 
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A SHORT SHORT 


HEN Lloyd Baker, instructor at 
\ \ City College, sought to use the 
Franklin letters at the Founda- 
tion he was informed that Professor 
Knowles of Columbia had them out for 
study, and he had a fright. Knowles was 
probably already started on the very 
thing he wanted to do. Several times, in 
the Historical Journal, he had encoun- 
tered articles by Knowles in his own 
field of early American letters—and 
more than once Lloyd had been startled 
at the echoing chords of their minds. 
Oddly, though they had mutual ac- 
quaintances, they had not yet met. 

Before giving up the Franklin idea, 
there was only one thing to do: ask. So 
he wrote Professor Knowles. The reply 
was comradely. Knowles even hinted at 
a collaboration. 

The evening Lloyd went out to dis- 
cuss the matter, Felice, as usual, wanted 
to go along; his young wife sometimes 
seemed to have the idea she could go 
everywhere with him, even to his 
classes. This time she finally consented 
to be parked at a movie. 

Knowles lived in one of those boxlike 
apartments with which Lloyd had been 
all too familiar in his bachelor days. 
University areas abounded in them. The 
professor was younger than he had ex- 
pected, probably only a few years his 
own senior; they were even of the same 
physical type, large-boned, swingy, 
Knowles a shade taller; and as soon as 
the professor opened his mouth Lloyd 
recognized home. “Hoosier?” he asked. 

Sure enough. Knowles was from Val- 
paraiso, near the Baker farm. 
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Work 


By Meyer Levin 


In the apartment, Lloyd was struck 
even more forcibly by the sense of du- 
plication, for Knowles, like himself in 
his bachelor days, had turned the dinette 
into a work-hutch, upholstering it with 
books. For an instant Lloyd felt a long- 
ing for those solitary evenings, with 
maybe a colleague ringing the bell. late, 
for a gab over a drink. 

As to their work: they hit it off right 
away. Lloyd would study the influence 
of French ideas of liberty on Franklin, 
and Knowles would analyze the other 
side, the influence of Franklin on the 
French. Right off Knowles showed 
Lloyd a cute, obscure passage in a 
Franklin anecdote, on the object of con- 
versation with women. Lloyd spotted it 
as indeed an old French saying. “Bon- 
homme, at the Sorbonne, used to kid all 
the co-eds with it.” 

“You study 
Knowles asked. 

And both had spent their Sundays at 
Prof. Bonhomme’s place on the Seine. 
And both had held the Voxhaul scholar- 
ship. “We must be the same guy!” 
Knowles laughed. 

Truly, the parallel in their lives was 
astonishing. Not only their background 
but their work. For when Lloyd men- 
tioned that he had to pick up his wife, 
at the movie, Knowles remarked, “Bet 
you married a French girl.” 

“You guessed it,” Lloyd responded. 

“Didn’t have to guess. Just followed 
through.” 

Lloyd glanced around the typical one- 
man apartment. “You're not married, 
are you?” 


with Bonhomme?” 








“Was,” Knowles said. “Met her at the 
Sorbonne.” Next thing, the fellow would 
say his wife’s name was Felice. 

Lloyd couldn’t help asking—almost as 
from an oracle—what had become of 
that marriage. 

“Happened? She’s back home,” his 
new colleague replied. “Swell kid, but 
those things just don’t work out. French 
and us.” 


HE work went well. Too well. Their 

collaboration was so stimulating that 
Lloyd could scarcely put his mind on 
anything else. 

They had already published a prelimi- 
nary paper; a publisher wanted a book 
on the subject; Lloyd felt sure this work 
would bring him his full professorship; 
he picked out the fur coat he would buy 
Felice, for their anniversary, if the book 
could be finished swiftly enough so he’d 
get some money for it, in time to pay for 
the coat. He and Knowles worked late 
afternoons, and often into the night. 

Once, coming home late, Lloyd found 
the customary pie and milk on the 
kitchen table; but Felice failed to slip 
from the bedroom, while he ate. Then 
he remembered something about a din- 
ner date with the Reynoldses, who were 
entertaining a visiting Frenchman. 

He couldn’t fall asleep. The last time 
he looked at his watch before she got 
home, it was 2 A. M. 

Felice was gay in the morning, hum- 
ming as she had breakfast with him. 

The thing happened again, and again. 
Naturally he couldn’t blame her. The 
poor kid had to have some fun in life; 
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he was working every evening. B 
fourth time, when she got in at 1; 
couldn’t help letting her know hy 
awake. 

“But, darling, I don’t like to hay 
without you!” she protested, “If 
you would come with us!” } 

No use reminding her he was bt 
had to finish the research. ; 

“That Knowles! That mon: 
does he know of life!” she 
the day enough to work?” 

He had to say she might af le 
him manage his own work, and t 
was angry with him, and the n 
she was out again. 

The following evening, they 
cussing a Franklin gem Kno, 
found in an old almanac. “I 
without love soon becomes love 
marriage.” 

“Yeah,” Lloyd agreed. “It see 
the French idea, all right. I 
know.” 

“Trouble?” Knowles asked. 

Lloyd nodded. 

“Sooner or later,” Knowles sa 
have to face it. That’s the y 
are.” { 

“How long did yours last?” 

“Four years. The last year ¥ 

“Frenchman show up?” 

“She went home with him.” 

Lloyd shuddered. And ye 
strangely grateful. Knowles wo 
him the pain of the last stages. 

Perhaps Felice sensed so 
She asked Knowles to dinner 
didn’t hit it off at all, naturally 
ward, she declared to Lloyd tha 
crazy in thinking he and Knoy 
alike. “Just because you both co 









































A FEW evenings later, coming 
after midnight, he found her 
up with that Frenchman. Lloyd ry 
to have a drink with them, and w 
bed, leaving them there together.) 
She didn’t come to breakfast | 
morning. j 
He remembered Knowles’ rei) 
Yet, he wanted to make one try. 7 
out with her. That afternoon, he 
home to pick up his notes. She wi 
But in the cab, looking throug 
notes, Lloyd saw words penciled, 
handwriting, between his lines. 
that one about marriage withou 
becoming love without marriag 
had written, “All work and ne 
makes Jack a bad husband.” At 
wife without a husband soon le: 
husband without a wife—M 
Franklin.” Then, in a pained : 
“Oh, darling, don’t!” 
Suddenly he saw himself as Ki 
was, alone in a one-room box, s 
dinners, working all the time. Hit 
the driver to turn around. 
She was curled, a shivering | 
ball, in a huge chair, his chair, | 
Later, Lloyd called his coll 
“Sorry I can’t work tonight.” # 
important engagement had come 
explained, to take his wife dancii 
Hereafter, they’d have to wo 
in the afternoons; slower, but the 
through. “Oh, and Knowles—” 
“Yeah?” , ? 
“Just thought you ought to 
We're not the same guy, after all 


. 
Felice was gay in the morning 
ming as she had breakfast will” 


APTAIN GEORGE W. AYRES of 
Boston, cruising for sea-otter furs 
in the Pacific in his ship, the Mer- 

, put into Nootka Sound one day 

took twelve Indians on board as 

ters. They went with him willingly, 
ne promised to bring them back when 
cruise was over. Instead, he ma- 
ned them on a deserted island in Sir 
ncis Drake’s Bay. It was easier to 
that than sail all the way back to 
otka; and it didn’t matter to Cap- 
1 Ayres whether the twelve survived 
tarved. 

hat is the first link in the chain. The 
ond is the Tonquin. She came to 
otka soon afterward—John Jacob 
or’s ship, the Tonquin, sent by him 
n New York around Cape Horn to 
nd a fur empire on the Oregon coast. 
= had stopped at the mouth of the 
lumbia and built a fort there (As- 
la, they called it) garrisoned by a few 
est voyageurs under Duncan Mc- 
ugall. Then she cruised northward 


By Herbert Ravenel Sass 
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along the Vancouver shore to trade for 
sea otter with the Nootka tribesmen. 

The Tonquin dropped anchor off the 
Indian town and her captain, Jonathan 
Thorn, being a bullheaded, violent man 
afraid of nothing, didn’t even rig safety 
nettings around the deck to prevent 
too many Indians from coming aboard. 
Captain Thorn had never heard of 
Captain Ayres or what he had done to 
the twelve Nootka hunters. If Thorn 
had known about that, he would have 
enjoyed it. Some weeks before, he had 
beaten one of his seamen half insensi- 
ble, thrown him overboard and sailed 
away, leaving the sailor to sink or swim 
ashore as fate decided. 

So Captain Thorn would probably 
have laughed if he had known of that 
clever trick which Captain Ayres had 
played. Ayres had saved time and 
money. What did it matter if a dozen 
Indian women had been widowed? .. . 
When the Tonquin had anchored, the 
Indians came out in their great sea 


canoes, bringing their bundles of furs, 
and Thorn let them come on board, as 
many as wanted to come. The goods 
were arranged on the deck and trading 
began. 

But it didn’t go well. Thorn and 
James Lewis, a clerk, did the bidding; 
but the Indians rejected most of the 
offers. A tall old Nootka chief, thin and 
hook-nosed and magnificently dressed 
in a beautiful sea-otter robe belted with 
native cloth of many colors, directed 
them with great dignity from a seat 
placed for him by his underlings. They 
watched him, and when he shook his 
head, they shook theirs also. 

Captain Thorn’s quick anger rose, 
quickly boiled over. He whirled on the 
chief and ordered him to leave the ship. 
The Indian made no move, and Thorn, 
in a fury, seized him by the hair, jerked 
him to his feet, then struck him in the 
face. There was a moment of utter 
silence, utter stillness. Only a moment. 
The chief turned away and went quietly 





So they chose four of their number to go to St. Louis and bring back the Book—surely the strangest horsemen that ever rode in the West 


: White Dawn in Oregon 


down the ladder and his people followed 
him. 

Captain Jonathan Thorn strutted the 
Tonquin’s deck. He’d taught these 
damned red cattle a lesson. They’d be 
back in the morning and trading would 
be better then. Alex McKay, one of 
Astor’s partners, who was on board, 
didn’t think so and wanted to weigh 
anchor. But Captain Thorn was right. 

Early in the morning they came with 
smiling, happy faces, with rolls of fine 
otter skins—as many rolls as five large 
canoes, each manned by twenty pad- 
dlers, could carry—and Thorn in high 
good humor bade them come aboard 
with their pelts and make themselves at 
home. So they swarmed up the ladders 
(all except the women, who stayed in 
the canoes) and trading was better and 
Captain Thorn’s good humor expanded 
—until, suddenly, at a signal, they drew 
the terrible pautumaugan war clubs hid- 
den in their rolls of otter skins and made 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The Story Thus Far: 


AUL LESSER and his friend Rolf Blaer- 

chen, a Nazi, start a night club in Berlin. 
Lesser marries a singer whom they employ: 
Carola Dirling; then he dies—the victim of a 
mysterious “automobile accident.” 

Heartbroken, Carola leaves Berlin. Three 
years later, she is in Rome when Blaerchen— 
whom she suspects of somehow having caused 
her husband’s death—sends an agent to her. 
The agent informs her that Blaerchen is a 
power in the German Foreign Office; he orders 
her to return to Berlin. Not daring to resist, 
she goes back to the German capital. There— 
ensconced in an attractive apartment, where a 
maid (Maria Kunkle) keeps a sharp eye on her 
—she goes to work as a Foreign Office spy, re- 
porting te Blaerchen. 

She has enly one friend whom she can trust: 
Karl Dietrich. Just out of a concentration 
camp, Dietrich is deep in an anti-Nazi plot. 
He tells Carola that Blaerchen and Wilhelm 
Praut—bitter enemies and favorites of Rib- 
bentrop—are working secretly against Goering 
and Himmler. .... Senta Mainescu—once en- 
gaged to Blaerchen, now one of his enemies— 
calls on Carola. She makes several indiscreet 


remarks. They are reported back to Blaerchen. 
She is arrested, charged with treason—and 
executed! 


While taking a walk, Carola is approached 
by a stranger who introduces himself as August 
von Maurer. He says that Senta had been his 
fiancée; he questions Carola closely, in an ef- 
fort to learn who had betrayed the woman he 
loved. ... 

Young Signor Froscetti, of the Italian Em- 
bassy, escorts Carola to her apartment, after 
a party. He tells her that he has fallen in love 
with her. The telephone rings. Carola answers 
it. A man (whose voice she does not recognize) 
orders her to “‘wait ten minutes—and scream.” 
The man adds: “This is Herr Blaerchen’s wish,” 
and hangs up. 

Carola insists that Froscetti leave the apart- 
ment, at once. Puzzled, angry, Froscetti makes 
his departure. A few minutes later, three men 
come in. They accuse Carola of disobeying 
Blaerchen’s orders. They say they will report 
the matter. They go out. . .. The following 
day, Carola explains the episode to Froscetti. 
Realizing that he has narrowly escaped a black- 
mail trap, Froscetti thanks her. But when they 


part, Carola feels certain that she will never 
see the young Italian again. 


T HOME there was still no sign of 
Maria. Carola was not concerned; 
she would turn up in time and ex- 

plain her absence. More important was 
Blaerchen’s coming. She could only re- 
peat to him what she had told the men 
the night before, then watch his face to 
see if he believed. 

At the front door someone was try- 
ing to fit a key in the lock. Carola rose 
and opened the door. Maria almost 
stumbled into the room, her clothes 
awry, her face red from unbroken cry- 
ing. 

“Look!” Her voice was_ hollow. 
“Look! Fritz, my husband!” She held 
out a little card. On it Carola read a 
cold, formal announcement of the death 
of Fritz Kunkle at the front. Neither 
place nor time nor date were given. 

“IT am sorry, Maria.” 

“Fritz is dead,” the woman said as if 
to convince herself. She burst into vio- 
lent weeping again. “He wasn’t a sol- 
dier. He didn’t want to harm anybody. 
He was a cook!” 

Carola wished she could help. “It 
does no good to cry.” 

“T know it.” Maria tried to dry her 
eyes. She looked at the card again. 
“Can you bury a postal card? Can you 
give a postal card a decent burial?” 

Carola stood beside her, not know- 
ing what to say. She put her arm around 


“Herr Blaerchen, you lied!" she 
cried. ‘Fritz is dead. He did not 
deserve to die. You killed him!” 


ccupation: Widow 
By William C. White 
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her and said weakly, “It’s a dreadful 
shock.” 

Maria got control of herself. ‘Herr 
Blaerchen promised that Fritz would 
not go near the front. His promises!” 
Bitterness in her voice matched the 
scorn in her voice. ‘“‘“He promised Frau- 
lein Mainescu that he’d marry her and 
what did he do? He put her in jail be- 
cause of what she said here.” 

Carola stared at the woman, forget- 
ting her weeping and her sorrow. She 
asked, “How do you know that?” 

“He knows everything that is said in 
this room. There is a thing in the wall 
there. It was put in one day when you 
weren't here.” 

“A microphone? Where is it?” 
questions were asked in cold anger. 

Maria pointed to the wall near a 
framed picture of a German village 
scene. “In there.” 

Everything the woman was saying 
now was being overheard! Carola shud- 
dered. She knew she had to find some 
wordless way to keep the woman quiet. 

Then Maria sat upright, her face gray 
and glassy. In sudden spilling fury she 
almost ran to the framed picture on the 


Her 





wall and stood just a few inches from 
it. So bitterly that Carola shivered, she 
screamed, “Listen, I want you to hear 
me. Herr Blaerchen, this is Maria!” 

“Maria, what are you doing?” She 
was alarmed at the woman’s growing 
hysteria. 

Maria was beyond any control. “Herr 
Blaerchen, you lied! Fritz is dead. He 
was a good man. He did not deserve to 
die. You killed him.after you promised 
me—! Was sagst du, Herr Blaerchen?”’ 

“Please stop, Maria.” 

She ignored Carola. “You should 
hear what the people in the streets are 
saying, Herr Blaerchen. They say, 
‘Maybe the Allies would like to catch 
Hitler and the Nazis, but we hope we 
catch them first!’”” She was screaming 
now. “That is what they are saying. I 
know! I hear them! Now my Fritz is 
dead and I don’t even know where he is 
buried but when the people are through 
with you Nazis there won’t even be 
kitchen scraps to bury.” 

“You must not say those things, 
Maria.” Carola felt ridiculously help- 
less. 

The woman turned away from the 


| 
wall and threw herself on the n 
She was just a shivering pile, ¢ 
softly to herself. Carola got some ty 
for her. She was afraid for Maria’ 
The woman had to be persuad 
leave at once before anyone who 
heard her remarks sent police afte 

In a few minutes Maria sat uy 
reached for her handkerchief. 
sorry, Fraulein.” f 

“T only wish I could do some 
for you, Maria,’ Carola said de 
ately. 

“T will be all right. ‘It’s the she 
had no warning. I should have k 
something was wrong when Ff 
not write from Cologne for such ep 
time. I should have known!” She be 
up and wavered slightly. “I'll g t 
things from the kitchen and go.” 

Carola felt ever so slightly relile 
At least, there were no sounds 
the stairs outside. The woman 


Carola followed. The microphone 
not pick up anything said here. “Vien 
will you go now, Maria?” 


get away. 1 
Maria went into the kitchen 

uk 

(Continued on page 33) | 
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lis a baseball scout’s dream of 
even: 

Hi s hacking his way through the 
; d bush in search of talent. In 
viet is a sharp telegram from the 
_emanding that he deliver—or 
‘| ddenly he comes upon a clear- 
yhe backwoods and there before 
a tude diamond, is playing a 
lb that fairly bristles with first- 
ayers. 

aly that, but the players are so 
nd love the game so much, and 
far removed from the prima- 
ass, that they sign up for prac- 
othing. All they want is a chance 
= good, and never mind bonuses 


about the time our dreambound 
Signing up a future DiMaggio 
a week, the scout lurches back 
sciousness. He awakens in a 
hotel in Pottawatomie, gets up 
unhappy wheeze and goes out 
plintery ball park to scout some 
D second baseman who couldn’t 
cold on an igloo sleeping porch. 
ne scout lived this dream. He is 
ambria, an Italian laundryman 
Baltimore who is now the chief 
bof the Washington Senators and 
alent-gatherer for such Washing- 
ms as Charlotte, North Carolina; 
Held, Massachusetts; Greenville, 
arolina, and Orlando, Florida. 
lay Cambria parted the leaves of 
ay land and beheld tons of good 
yers. Furiously, he began put- 
m under contract. He is still 
hem up. He discovered a gold 
baseball players that will never 
f out. : 

isn’t likely that enough of 
l infiltrate into organized base- 
change the complexion of the 
Or that the influx of Cambria’s 
or will knock the pins from un- 
evailing wage schedules in the 
S. 
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Cambria’s ballplayers are 
Cubans and, currently, one 
ed Venezuelan. 
Means that their chances of get- 
far in baseball as their merit 
Warrant correspond roughly to 
ces of that adventuresome snow- 
hey may have the kind of zeal 
‘~oOmparison makes the bloke who 
or dear old Siwash look like a 
. But unless they are extraordi- 
sxpert at the game, and unless 
ire physically and spiritually con- 
sd to fight back against the forces 
eek to ride them back to the Pearl 
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of the Antilles on a rail, they'll never 
amount to much. 

They get beanballs thrown at their 
heads by closed-shop (and _ closed- 
brained) rivals. They face pitchers who 
willingly will throw away their arms 
bearing down on them in an effort to 
escape the “ignominy” of yielding a hit 
to them. They get a measure of grass- 
singeing abuse from the “jockeys” on 
the enemy bench. From their own team 
they get rock-bottom pay, and from 
many of their own teammates they get 
a wintry ostracism. Those who want to 
befriend them are halted by the differ- 
ences in languages. 


Judge Landis Dissents 


The Cuban players might reasonably 
wish for a little more substantial spon- 
sorship than Cambria can produce. But 
none of them will ever be able to say 
that Poppa Joe, as they call him, bored 
them. There is only one Joe Cambria in 
baseball, and for this Judge Landis of- 
fers up a daily prayer of thanks. The 
old judge has had Cambria on that mat 
often enough for Joe to wear a trench 
in it. Landis triumphantly caught him 
post-dating a rookie’s contract last year 
and fined him $1,000. The judge also 
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Ivory 
from Cuba 


By Bob Considine 


Washington is the only 
big-league club now using 
Cuban ball players al- 
though the island is noted 
for its excellent crop of 
rookies. Why is such good 
material ignored? The ans- 
wer brings up a rather 
delicate social problem 









made him sell his St. Augustine club 
when his boss, Clark Griffith, bought 
Orlando in the same Florida League. 

By 1934, when Cambria first began 
to exploit Latin talent, his reputation as 
a shrewd, lucky and bizarre baseball 
gypsy was well established. He had 
been in baseball only four years, but he 
had gotten around: Hagerstown, Balti- 
more, Youngstown, Reading, Albany. 

He made the first trip to Cuba to look 
for ersatz ivory in the winter of 1934- 
1935. His chief discovery was a squat, 
powerful, grinning third baseman named 
Roberto Estalella. Estalella was pro- 
moted to Washington as a novelty for 
the tag end of the 1935 season and was 
a sensation. Then he dropped back in 
slower company and did not get another 
chance until last season. He came back 
as an outfielder, and became the long- 
est, stoutest hitter on the Washington 
team. 

This year Estalella is back in the mi- 
nors, though several American League 
managers will tell you that he is good 
enough to be in the league. He was sold 
outright to Minneapolis. His usefulness 
to Washington was impaired during the 
1939 season because an alarming num- 
ber of the sterling sportsmen who pitched 
against him repeatedly sent him sprawl- 





resentative of the foreign contingent in baseball is 
Pitcher René Monteagudo, who's just too good to be sent to the minors 


ing into the dirt—ducking beanballs. 

Some of them only wanted to break 
Estalella’s toe hold on the plate, for 
Roberto was one to crowd the dish and 
plant his feet in the ground as deep as 
fireplugs. But others who “dusted” Es- 
talella were of that peculiar big-league 
mold which is almost psychopathically 
opposed to Roberto and his coffee- 
colored colleagues. 


The Unfavored Foursome 


The gorilla-shaped Cuban outfielder 
had company among the 1939 Senators. 
With him all season was Alejandro Car- 
rasquel, of Caracas, Venezuela. During 
the early portion of the season the Span- 
ish-speaking section of the Washington 
club also embraced the Mutt and Jeff of 
Cuban pitching—6 feet 4 inch Roberto 
Ortiz and runty, fattish René Montea- 
gudo. 

They made a curious knot in the cen- 
ter of the predominantly Southern ball 
club. On road trips the four of them 
would sit in facing seats, knees jammed 
together, jabbering in low excitement. 
Their meager salaries prompted them to 
get to the railroad stations ahead of the 
other players and gulp a quick meal at 

(Continued on page 24) 
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house, blowing out the kerosene 

lamp, and walked the brief distance 
to the wharf where the boat was moored 
at bow and stern against the steady push 
of the wind that crossed the Potomac 
from Virginia. Under them the wharf 
creaked and swayed and once a board 
over a worm-eaten post almost gave 
under the son, but neither of them 
spoke. That the wharf was rotted and 
worm-eaten they knew, and that they 
couldn’t do much about it right now with 
oysters at twenty-five cents a bushel 
they also knew; so there was no use in 
talking. 

They worked silently, the son casting 
off the bowline and the father trying to 
start the old motor. The boy picked up 
the wide, awkward, culling board and 
set it against the gunwale. 

“If we run into a good mess today,” 
he said, “we'll need a third man for cull- 
ing. Shouldn’t’ve let Johnny Guy go 
last week.” 

The father was silent bending over 
the engine and the boy picked up the 
long-handled oyster tongs and the nip- 
pers for big singles, and laid them, 
twenty feet long and unwieldy, across 
the culling board and bin walls. 

“Ain’t no use, Joe,” the father finally 
said, “in having a man working at this 
kind of work if’n he can’t make two dol- 
lars a day anyways. Johnny knowed he 
could’ve stayed if he wanted.” 

A beam of light washed rapidly up 
and down over the boat and both men 
turned to the shore. The wind had pre- 


|: WAS still dark when they left the 
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The boat struck with all the force of motor, current and tide behind it. Al screamed once, groped and fell 


Fog on the Bay 


By Harry Sylvester 


ILLUSTRATED 


They weren't killers. 
to live. So they did 


vented their hearing the car coming but 
now they saw it, moving fast over the 
bad dirt road that wasn’t much more 
than two ruts in the earth. “Kind of 
late for any party to be coming down 
fishing,” Joe said. “Maybe we could 
get a few rockfish rising, though.” 

There was a rending of springs as the 
car hit a deep hollow filled with water, 
and then jounced to a stop, almost on 
the wharf. Two men came out, leav- 
ing the doors open, and ran out on the 
wharf, the stockier one carrying a hand- 
bag. It was too dark to see much more 
about them. 

“No one coming fishing’d come in that 
much hurry,” the father said. He had 
grown tense without knowing it. 


pe Foley Abell?” the man with the 
bag said. 

“That’s right,” the father said. 

“IT went fishing with you once. 
much to hire your boat?” 

“It’s kind of late, even for rockfish- 
ing,’’ the father said. 

“We don’t want to go fishing,” the man 
without the bag said. 

“Shut up, Al,” said the man with the 
bag. 

“T could take you out, though, and 


How 


GEOFFREY BIGGS 


But they had a right 
what had to be done 


maybe try for some,” Foley Abell went 
on. “Charge you eight dollars if we 
didn’t get any fish, ten if we did. I 
don’t—” 

“We don’t want to go fishing. We 
want to go away from here and we want 
to go right now. Some place in Virginia. 
Give you a hundred dollars.” 

That much money made it a bad busi- 
ness, Foley Abell knew. His mouth 
was dry. 

The boy, Joe, like many children, had 


an instinct to recognize evil. “I don’t 
like this, pa,” he said. ‘““These—” 
“Shut up, you,” Al said. ‘No one 


asked you anything.” 

“J don’t like you, mister,” Joe said. 
He started to climb out on the wharf. 

“Oh, yes you do,” Al said. “You like 
me fine.” In the first light, Joe saw the 
automatic in Al’s hand. 

“What I ask you, Al,” the man with 
the bag said; “what I ask you is did you 
have to do it?” 

“This punk,” Al said. “For twenty 
cents I’d give it to him.” Joe couldn’t 
see Al’s eyes but he could feel them 
looking at him and hating him beyond 
any reason. Joe stood there, one foot 
on the boat, the other on the wharf. He 
wasn’t frightened. 
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| 
“Shall I give it to him, Gerry?” 4% 
“Don’t talk foolish,” the othe 
said. ‘This is our last out.” He 
to Foley Abell. ‘‘That’s the way 
Gerry said. “Now you know. Yo 
got no choice now. Get in the boa f 
“J remember you, Mr. Ferris,” ’ 
said. “You was here with a par 
July.” | 
Gerry laughed. “That’s right, } 
you remember me as Mr. Ferris. 
right on remembering me as Mr. ; 
and everything will be okay.” 


' 
- 
“N\ AR. FERRIS,” Al mocked, tl 
still on Joe Abell. “Mr. 
Listen to it. Where the hell did y 
that name. Mr. Ferris. Gerry Pi 
“Shut up!” Gerry said. “You 
enough wrong things now. 1 
roads out of Washington and yi 
to take this one that goes into ¢} 
end at Point Lookout.” Hy 
“They had us headed off on the 'f 
Maybe you would’ve liked me t@ 
the Post Road to Baltimore?” — } 
“Mr. Ferris,” Foley Abell said, 

a family. I don’t want to do nf 
that might make me lose my bi 
won’t say anything. I—” ; 
“I’m sorry, Abell,” Gerry said.) 
ain’t got even half an hour on} 
If we don’t take your boat we got tf 
someone else’s. If we could run)? 
let you stay here. Al knows mot ™ 
he don’t know the water. He can)" 
swim.” i 
“Who was it was talking abou) 
ping off?” Al said. 





ight, I'll take you, Mr. Ferris,” Foley said. 
Joe stay here. He’s only sixteen.” 
would be nice,’”’ Al said. “That would be 
i hen you could tell them all about it. Get in 
4) punk!” 
epped into the boat. 
ibn,” Gerry said to Al. “Maybe you should 
sar into the water. They maybe won’t catch 
iis so quick. It’s pretty deep in the creek, ain’t 
»?? 
it now, right off the bank there’s eight feet 
Foley Abell said. He stood near the motor, 
d died. 
t the gun in his pocket and went over to the 
smaller automatic had suddenly appeared 
s hand from a shoulder holster. He stood 
bt pointing it at either of the Abells. In 
ing light, Joe could see him clearly, a stocky, 
with high cheekbones and a flat, blank face 
bloodless lips. 
arted the car. It lurched out of the mudhole, 
ear sagging from a broken spring. Al pulled 
thand throttle, left the car in first, let in the 
jedal and jumped out. The car dove off the 
k and was quickly covered by the water. It 
ke a person a while to notice it. 
going,” Al said, jumping into the boat. 
motor won’t start,” Foley Abell said, bent 


t give us that stuff,’ Al said, going over to 


look at it, Al,” Gerry said. A shadow seemed 
wer his face. 


worry, I’ll look at it,” Al said. He pushed 
ey out of the way and bent over the motor. 
the hell would you be,” Al said, “if I wasn’t 
when it comes to motors. Hell, you can’t even 
a” 
Mts right,’ Gerry said. “Go on. Go right 
d shoot off your mouth. Tell them every- 
bu know.” 
at they know won’t ever make no difference,” 
j/almost to himself. Foley heard him and the 
ered in Foley’s belly like a stone. He looked 
nch near by but his eye, as though of its own 
, caught the dull gleam of the gun in Gerry’s 
| 


you'd give me that needle,” Al said, louder, 
yall right.” 
{| the last one,”’ Gerry told him, “and you’re apt 


sit worse before we get some place you can get 
i 


| ; 
sne motor,” Al said. “I never saw such a motor. 


itter be sure we got oars or something. They 
is motor on the ark. Old man Noah himself. 

een boats down this neck of the woods, I 
you gotta pick out this one.” 

as the only place I know down here,” Gerry 

(I been fishing here once. If you didn’t take 

iad we wouldn’t’ve had to do this.” 

\fear had gone from Joe Abell. Wise in knowl- 
the river, he was yet naive in other ways. “I 

rho you ones are,” he said. “You’re the ones 

pke into the bank last night in Anacostia. The 


ol, well,” Al said, looking up. ‘“Aren’t you the 
young feller, though!” 
yep quiet, Joe,” his father said. 
keep quiet, kid, or you’ll get hurt,” Gerry 
ound where Foley Abell had disconnected the 
6 made the connection and started the motor. 
ined to Foley: “It couldn’t be that you slipped 
re off, could it?” : 
ey didn’t answer. He and Joe could look fully 
or the first time. They saw a slight man, dap- 
dress, with a pale face whose features seemed 
shrunk toward each other. A thin stubble of 
beard had begun to show. The hat was new 
the brim pulled down. “Some dude,” Joe 
it. 
© pale face before them seemed to break up and 
convulsive movement Al reached for the gun 
pocket. 
on’'t!” Gerry called. Al paused, swaying a 
“This damn’ kid, he stands there and he ain’t 
and you’d think he was somebody.” 
1 right,’ Gerry said, as though resigned to 
ing. “You can have the needle now. Listen, 
you get that boat going (Continued on page 51) 


ne coming fishing'd come in that much 
, the father said. He had grown tense 











wood was more asleep than King Vi- 

dor. He had gone through a tough 
day at the studio and he was due to re- 
sume activities at éight the next morn- 
ing. So he was sleeping fast and furious 
when the shrill blast of the telephone 
woke him. Before he was half awake he 
had answered the phone and before he 
was awake enough to bawl out the per- 
son who had called at such an hour he 
was listening to an avalanche of words. 

“Look, King,” the voice boomed, “this 
is Pare Lorentz. I’m talking from the 
DeSoto Hotel in Dalhard, Texas... .” 

“What are you doing down there?” 
Vidor said sleepily. 

“Y’m making the damnedest picture 
you ever saw, King,’’ Lorentz shouted. 
“It’s the kind of picture you always 
wanted to make. It’s the story of a big 
part of America and what has happened 
to it. I’m calling it The Plow that Broke 
the Plains. It’s about the dust bowl, 
King, and it’s important. But I’m stuck. 
My cameramen think I’m ruining the 
picture. They want to quit. I’ve run out 
of money. I have no technical sound 
men here. I need money and I need 
cameramen and I need adyice, Will you 
help me out?” 
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|: WAS 2 a. M. and nobody in Holly- 


“Well, Pare, I'd like to...” 

“IT knew you would,” Lorentz shouted 
happily. “I’ll hop a plane and be in 
Hollywood in twelve hours.” 

Lorentz went to Hollywood. He lived 
with Vidor and used Vidor’s car and at 
night he’d be in Chasen’s or the Beach- 
comber’s and directors and producers 
would say, “Hya, Pare. Good to see you.” 
That was swell all right, except the next 
day when he phoned their offices they 
were never-in. Lorentz was making the 
first serious motion picture ever made by 
the government of the United States. But 
the Hollywood bigwigs thought because 
it was sponsored by that awful Mr. R. 
that it must be a propaganda picture. 


Silent-Picture Technique 


That Mr. R. was doing all sorts of 
things to their industry. Why, the man 
actually encouraged unions and collec- 
tive bargaining and other anarchistic 
ideas. They wanted no part of him. So 
they wouldn’t answer the phone. John 
Ford would and so would Lewis Mile- 
stone and a few others, but Lorentz 
wanted to get some shots of a bountiful 
harvest in the then destitute plain areas 
and they didn’t have any for him, 


Word finally got to Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, who was lobbying for the 
picture industry. She put in a few phone 
calls to Hollywood to remind them that 
their tight little community, technically 
at least, was still in the United States 
and how about giving Mr. Lorentz a lit- 
tle co-operation. Grudgingly they did. 
Finally he got the harvest shots he 
wanted. He got a few helpers from 
Vidor, a few bucks here and there and 
then he went back to finish The Plow 
that Broke the Plains. 

Pare Lorentz was definitely in the pic- 
turemaking business. Since then he has 
done two others, The River and the cur- 
rent The Fight for Life. There are a lot 
of people who think Pare Lorentz makes 
the best pictures in the world. Lorentz 
will not admit the indictment. He does 
admit, however, that his technique is a 
bit different from that of most Holly- 
wood directors. 

“Y’'m old-fashioned,” Lorentz admits. 
“J like the silent-picture technique. 
Often actions and music can talk more 
effectively than mere words.” 

Lorentz is so old-fashioned that he is 
brand-new. In The Fight for Life there 
are three-minute sequences where not a 
word is spoken but the music, used not 








as a background but as the predom 
ing medium to explain more clearl 
pantomime on the screen, heighter’ 
suspense as no words could do. 


A One-Man Campaign 


In the early 1920’s Lorentz was 
out of Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
had come to New York with only} 
and unformed plans as to how he\ 
work out his destiny. In a genera 
of way he wanted to earn a living, ) 
was necessary, and he wanted to | 
to music, which wasn’t a necessit/B 
was just something he liked to de/B 
got a job running a trade magazin 
then he got a job with Judge. Ev/@ 
ally, he became movie critic for 
magazine. 

In those days moving pictures 
usually reviewed by office boys ¢ 
reporters six months out of school. 
two New York newspapers had ca 
critics who realized that pictures /@® 
more than “movies.” Jack Coh 
the Sun and Dick Watts of the F® 
Tribune were revolutionary enou 
believe that pictures were poter 
a new and important artistic me 

(Continued on page 38) 
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| The Devil Beats His Wife 


By Edwin Lanham 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN H. CROSMAN 


g money brightens 
utlook of a boy who 
ed a humble dream 














HEY climbed the steep hill, the 
hite-haired old man with his left 
eeve pinned up and the small 
boy, Shad was so churned up in- 
at he could not speak. Uncle Rob 
ahead toward the crest of the hill 
fixed squint, like a man looking 
tar in a daylight sky, and he 
strangely different from the 
Rob who carried on long and aim- 
nversations with the boy as he 
e chores around the Wilkins 
where Shad’s mother was the 
cook. 

had learned a lot from Uncle 
e had learned that frost always 
d a tipped new moon, that you 
plant potatoes in the dark of the 
hat the sun shining through rain 
that the devil was beating his 
et he had never known before 
Uncle Rob went when he started 
h the shovel over his shoulder. 
day as he left the yard Uncle 
ad glanced at the boy as he 
ed under a chinaberry tree and 
Shad, you want to come along?” 
1 was excited, for as long as he 
emember he had seen Uncle Rob 
ping, but he was a little scared, 
‘anyone should be when ventur- 
yond the range of his perceptions 
ie major mysteries. He trailed 
\the old man as they came to the 
the hill. He saw a stunted oak 
id a cactus plant with its prickly 
urple in ripeness, and the rest was 
oft grass. 

le Rob suddenly dropped the 
and stood looking down at the 
1 with a curious, secret smile. 
was a hole in the grassy soil, 
five feet long and three feet deep, 
‘soft bank of turned earth on one 
f it. Shad looked down at the 
1 of the hole. If he had seen a 
on he would not have been sur- 
. But there was nothing. 

ll, Shad, let’s go to work,” the 
an said. He clambered stiffly into 
-and looked up at Shad. He held 
s one hand and Shad took it. The 
ut his eyes and held his breath as 
ped, and then his bare toes spread 
2 soft dirt at the bottom. Uncle 
ached for the shovel. ’ 

u and me will just team up, Shad,” 
d. “You take and guide the shovel 
ag it. You reckon you can 
T kin,” Shad said. 

doy bent over and put both hands 
aff of the shovel. Uncie Rob 
Weight against the handle and 
€ sank deep, deep into the red- 
tth. Shad helped to lift the head 
Shovel and toss the dirt out of 
then he guided it back for an- 
velful. He did not feel scared 
®, and it wasn’t as exciting as 
thought it would be, just digging 



























Rob,” he said. “What you 
‘0’?” ; 

id man smiled. “Gold, Shad.” 
Shad considered, and looked 
the earth under his bare toes. 


“Yes, sir,” said Uncle Rob. “A gunny- 
sack full of gold. A long time ago there 
was a train robber by the name of Sam 
Bass. He took a bagful of gold double 
eagles off the Union Pacific and rode 
down here with it. But the law was 
after him and he took and buried it 
here.” 

Shad looked down again. 
here, Uncle Rob?” 

“Somewhere hereabouts, Shad. I al- 
ready dug over yonder by that scrub 
oak, and down there by that big rock. 
Right here ought to be a likely place. 
Yes, sir, a gunnysack full of gold, Shad, 
about fifty, sixty thousand dollars, I 
reckon.” 

“T guess dat’s a heap er money, ain’t 
it?” Shad asked. “I guess you could 
buy a double dozen supercoaster bikes 
wif dat.” 

“Anyhow a double dozen,” the old 
man said. He paused to rub his sleeve 
along his forehead. “You got your heart 
set on a bike, Shad?” 

“Honin’ ain’t gwan hurt me none,” 
Shad said with the adult air with which 
he parroted phrases of his mother. 


“Right 


a TELL you what,” Uncle Rob said, 
with a visionary smile. “When we 
find that gold I’ll take and buy you a 
bike.” 

Shad’s eyes opened wide and _ his 
breath whistled through his teeth. His 
eyes searched Uncle Rob’s face. 

“T don’t know, though,” Uncle Rob 
said, and Shad’s heart sank. ‘““Maybe we 
ain’t digging in the right place.” 

Shad’s body was tense and his throat 
had stiffened so that he could hardly 
speak. “Come we fine it,” he said. “You 
jus’ jokin’, Uncle Rob. You jus’ jokin’ 
*bout dat bike. .. . Ain’t you?” 

“No, sir,” Uncle Rob said. 
joking at all, Shad.” 

The boy’s hands tightened on the 
shovel. ses 


“T_ ain’t 


“Let’s us dig some mo’. 
“Well, maybe a little more,’ Uncle 
Rob agreed. “All right, Shad, you get 
busy and guide for me.” 
The old man’s fingers closed on the 
handle of the shovel and he threw his 
weight against it. The blade bit deep 














into the earth and Shad bent to pull it 
clear with both hands. He grunted and 
said, ‘““Uncle Rob, come we fine it, what 
you gwan do?” 

Uncle Rob leaned on the shovel and 
the curious, secret smile curved his gray 
lips again. “Me, Shad? Well, I ain’t 
sure. I ain’t made up my mind. Maybe 
I'll pick up and go back to Tennessee. 
Maybe I'll just travel around the world, 
where I won’t have no back yard and no 
cows to milk nor sewing machines to 
fix. No more of that. It'll just be all 
front lawn and somebody else to mow 
at.72 

He nodded his head and pushed on 
the handle of the shovel. Shad guided 
the blade, and as he lifted it he slipped 
to his knees and the red earth stuck to 
his overalls. Uncle Rob chuckled and 
said, “Say, now, I expect we’ve done 
enough work for one day.” 


Cee raised his intent face, shiny in 
the sunlight. “I ain’t tired, Uncle 
Rob.” 

“Ain’t you?” The old man smiled. 
“But I am, Shad, and time is passing. 
I expect we better start on home.” He 
tossed the shovel out on the grass and 
climbed out of the hole. 

The Negro boy scrambled up after 
him. Uncle Rob picked up the shovel 
and swung it over his shoulder. He 
started down the hill toward the creek 
road, and Shad followed slowly. 

On the white dust of the road Shad 
came alongside the old man, peered up 
at him. “Uncle Rob, befo’ you goes 
away, you ain’t gwan fogit?” 

“Forget what, Shad?” 

“Dat supercoaster 
eyes were anxious. 

Uncle Rob paused on the steel bridge 


bike.” Shad’s 


“Here we go,” Uncle Rob 
said, and he gave the bi- / 
cycle a push. Shad yelled. / 
The handle bars wobbled | 
and shook, and then the 
grass came up to meet him 


over the creek and spat into the slug- 
gish water. “Shad, you got my promise 
on that,” he said. ““You’re going to have 
the finest bike money can buy, with 
shiny handle bars and a leather seat and 
a horn that honks.” 

“An’ red wheels?” Shad asked. 

“And red wheels.” 

The boy capered along the bridge, 
picked up a stone and threw it as hard 
as he could at a stick in the creek that 
might have been a water moccasin. “A 
supercoaster,” he shouted. “Yeah, man, 
wif red wheels an’:a honk horn an’ a 
head lamp. An’ a head lamp, Uncle 
Rob?” 

“You bet a head lamp, Shad.” 

“You know what I gwan do?” Shad’s 
teeth shone in his black face. “I gwan 
take my bike and ride all de way clean 
to de county seat an’ back, first thing, 
an’ I gwan honk ever’body off’n de 

(Confinued on page 48) 
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the lunch counter, instead of waiting to 
eat on the Pullman diner. In Washing- 
ton they lived at a boardinghouse. 

It was at this boardinghouse last 
year that several Washington rookies 
began to toss the bewildered Cubans 
around. Above the din of crashing fur- 
niture and the howls of the landlady the 
Cubans learned that they were being 
slugged because Ortiz had “forgotten 
his place.” 

Ortiz and Monteagudo departed soon 
after that, Ortiz to Charlotte and Mon- 
tague—as Cambria pronounces it—to 
Springfield. That left Estalella and Car- 
rasquel. In the latter, Cambria had pre- 
sented to Washington the game’s first 
South American. And a more forbid- 
ding-looking character than Carrasquel 
never climbed over the rail of a Span- 
ish galleon with a dagger in his teeth. 
His fierce, saddle-colored face makes 
him look forty, but through interpre- 
ters he has said that he is 27, 28 and 29. 
It depends on his mood and the inter- 
viewer. 

Old Mose Grove took a piercing 
gander at Carrasquel one day last sea- 
son, spat reflectively, and bayed: 

“Tf that guy’s a rookie, I’m Paderoo- 
sky. I betcha a hat I pitched against 
him in an exhibition game in Cuba in 
1924.” 

Carrasquel Shows 'Em 


Cambria signed Carrasquel during 
the 1938-1939 winter. He had been a 
pitcher in the Havana Winter League 
for a number of years. At least, his ma- 
ture technique indicated as much. 

His first start was a relief role against 
the Yanks, and a man never broke into 
baseball under less auspicious condi- 
tions. The bases were filled, the game 
was close and Joe DiMaggio was up 
there at the plate. 

Carrasquel fastened on DiMaggio the 
fishy stare of a man who has never seen 
or met the man confronting him. The 
Washington catcher, Angelo Giuliani, 
the team’s official interpreter, walked 
out to the mound to warn Carrasquel 
about the hitter. The name DiMaggio 
made no impression on Carrasquel. He 
got ready to pitch, while the Washington 
infielders got ready to duck—then pro- 
ceeded to make DiMaggio pop up 
weakly to end the Yankee rally. 

A few days later he did the same thing 
in another relief performance, with Joe 
Gordon as his victim. He became a 
sensation. 

In his first three games as a starter, 
Carrasquel beat the Tigers, Browns and 
Athletics. He gave the Tigers four hits, 
the Browns five and the A’s four. He 
cooled off after that, for he had left a 
lot of his strength in Cuba. 

If baseball’s anti-Latin element 
thought it had scored one for its side, 
when Estalella, Ortiz and Monteagudo 
were demoted in 1939, Cambria quickly 
disillusioned it. The intrepid scout 
combed Cuba last winter with old Joe 
Rodriguez, an ex-Giant, as his adviser. 
And he brought six Cubans to Washing- 
ton’s training camp at Orlando. Three 
of them he virtually kidnaped off a Cu- 
ban gunboat. They had been selected by 
the Cuban Sports Commission, a Ba- 
tista agency, and were scheduled to be 


presented to the Cincinnati Reds in 
Tampa, via gunboat. 
These were Jorge Torres, a thick- 


legged little outfielder; Louis Minzal, a 
catlike third baseman, and Arturo Cas- 
tro, a six-feet-one right-handed pitcher 
who was so green that Washington im- 
mediately re-routed him to Greenville. 
Torres has been sent to Springfield and 
Minzal was left in Orlando to ripen. 
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Ortiz has been returned once again to 
Charlotte, where he is undergoing the 
rigors of forgetting how to pitch and 
learning how to be an outfielder. This 
transformation got under way last year, 
after extreme wildness had nullified 
such early-season feats as beating De- 
troit’s $75,000 rookie thrower, Hutchin- 
son. Ortiz was coming along fine in the 
Charlotte outfield, and hitting more 
than .300, when his skull was fractured 
by a thrown ball while running out a 
double play. 

At this writing, only one Latin re- 
mains on the Washington roster. He is 
Monteagudo. Early this season, Wash- 
ington sent him to Jersey City as a part 
of the deal whereby Washington was in- 
flicted with Zeke Bonura. But he won 
a couple of games there with his pinch- 
hitting and the Senators grabbed him 
back—giving up Carrasquel and Gil- 
berto Torres. Gilberto, who is no re- 
lation to Jorge Torres, has been knocking 


capped by a rather widespread inability 
on the part of American ballplayers to 
differentiate between Cuban and Negro 
athletes. This dates back to the turn 
of the century when the first of the 
Cuban immigrants usually played here 
with Negro teams. The immortal Cuban 
Giants—popularly known as the Cubian 
Giants—had only one Cuban on the 
roster around 1900. He was John Garcia, 
the catcher, who dropped dead one 
day while chasing a foul fly during a 
semipro game. The remainder of the 
team was Negro. 


Two Who Stayed 


The first full Cuban team to make any 
impression on the American public was 
a semipro outfit imported in 1911 by a 
Long Branch, New Jersey, promoter for 
the amusement of the resort’s summer 
colony. That same year Clark Griffith, 
then making the Cincinnati Reds, im- 








“It's so nice for a man to have a hobby— It keeps him occupied" 





He is 
a big, stringy pitcher and son of Ri- 
cardo Torres, who caught for Washing- 


around the minors for six years. 


ton in the early ’20’s. He has a chance. 

Monteagudo looks as if he would have 
been better cast as a fattish, romantic, 
guitar strummer. He won a certain 
grudging respect from the Washington 
regulars in the spring of 1938 when he 
held the Senators to two hits in nine 
innings of an exhibition game against 
the Washington farmhands. The Sena- 
tors brought him up late that season and 
he beat the Red Sox in his first big- 
league start. He was one of the sen- 
sations of the Eastern League with 
Springfield last season. 

Cuban players have been coming here 
for more than forty years and a sur- 
prising number of them have had the 
talent and the gumption to make good. 
But only a few have ever been paid a 
just salary. Among this handful would 
be Luque, Mike Gonzalez, Joe Rod- 
riguez and perhaps Armando Marsans, 
all of them persevering individualists. 

In their relations with fellow players 
they were (and all Cubans are) handi- 
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ported the fabulous Rafael Almeida, a 
rich young Cuban third baseman who 
smoked dollar cigars, had his own chauf- 
feur-valet and who brought along his 
own interpreter. The interpreter was 
Armando Marsans. One day the eagle- 
eyed Griffith saw the interpreter shag- 
ging flies in the outfield, for exercise, 
and immediately signed him. And 
Marsans lasted in the big leagues for 
years after Almeida was forgotten. 

The mainstay ‘batter of that Long 
Branch outfit of nearly thirty years ago 
was Luque and his willowy receiver, 
Miquel Angel Gonzalez, called Mike 
Gonzales. Gonzalez, who was one day 
to add a deathless phrase to the Ameri- 
can language (he summed up a so-so 
rookie in a blunt telegram to John 
McGraw in this way: GOOD FIELD. 
NO HIT.) went from Long Branch to 
the Braves and then served the Cincin- 
nati Reds for years. ‘He finished his 
playing career with the Cardinals in 
1933 and today he is a power in that 
organization, though his role is only 
that of a coach. 

The abuse he suffered in the more 


southerly minors whetted Lug 
native temper. He was brutall 
by the bench “jockeys” on rival} 
League clubs, and they’d tormer 
into flinging back at them all the biz 
profanity he had picked up whil 
ing in the Cuban army as a youth 
he found even better ways of ¢ 
his tormentors. With a seaae 
Cincinnati team behind him i in| 
won twenty-seven games and k 
eight. With a little better sup 
record would have been thirty-« 
four. His earned run avers 
season was a bleak 1.93. 

He appeared in the only wor 
of his long career in 1933. Bill Te 
picked him up the year before < 
gotten some fine relief pitchin; 
him. But none of it was finer fl 
bit he turned in in the tenth in 
the final game of the series 
Washington. The Senators had tk 
and winning runs on bases and 
Stadium was madly demanding tl 
Kuhel, Washington first basemé 
was at bat with two out, do son 
about it. 































































He Gave Him Numbaire T 


Terry called time and strolled 
the mound where old Adolfo was 
ing. He knew that Luque had | 
there pitching his heart out sij 
sixth inning, when he relieved Ha 
macher. He was afraid Luque y 
ing—so afraid, in fact, that he he 
Hubbell warming up in the bull 
case Kuhel hit or was walked. 

“Pops,” Terry said to Luque, ‘ 
get this guy out we win the — 
You've got two strikes on him. Cz 
finish him?” 

Luque wiped a nervous hand ac 
his creased brown pan. “Beel 
leeson to Poppa,” he wheezed. 
you in the clawhouse (club 
queeck!” Terry walked back 
base and Luque struck out K 
a vicious “sinker” which Kuhel rf 
by a good foot. 

“TI feexed heem! I feexed he 
Luque kept yelling as he ran fi 
clubhouse. “I geev heem Nur 
Two!” 

Today Luque is a political pov 
Cuba and one of its two or three al 
national heroes. Gonzales, too, is 
—an opulent one with a fine 
chauffeur and fighting cocks. | 
youths know their records better th 
American kid knows the record of B} 
Ruth. 

The fame of these conquistadores 
tremendous incentive to young Le 
American ballplayers. They look uj 
them as gods, and are either obliviou 
or unmindful of the fact that the r 
they traveled was no bed of rose 
Havana newspaper printed a st 
spring that one of the Cuban 
with Washington had to work out W 
out socks, because Cambria was 
and the Washington club would 
trust the rookie with the socks i 
could raise the fifty cents. The ar 
brought a few expressions of indi 
tion, but Cuban youth in general 
not impressed. All young Cuban p 
can be counted upon to cup a wil 
ear to the horrible pidgin-Spanish of 
talkative Cambria, when next he co 
to the island looking for barg 
counter ivory. 

And “Poppa Joe,” who someti 
wears a Washington baseball cap ' 
his street clothes, has a moist fou 
pen. He will get every able-bo 
Cuban ballplayer in sight—cheap. 

Unless Judge Landis gets him tht 
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F THE HEAT at meal-time by serving a chilled jellied salad, refreshing completely delicious a// the time because a special baking process seals in fresh- | 






ness and flavor! Don’t miss the appetizing zest that Ritz can bring to your 
summertime meals and snacks! Order Ritz from your food dealer today—and en- | 
joy this finer cracker that keeps its goodness down to the last one in the package! 


i taste... delicious iced tea with accent on the /ced — and furn on 
vy serving with Ritz! For Ritz, you know, is the famous cracker that 
shtfully crisp and tempting no matter how the mercury climbs. That's 





— THIS FAMOUS RED SEAL 
of National Biscuit Company 
is the buying guide for house- 
wives who want the finest in 
bakery products. Look for it 
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. bite: acotn aie ’ a red of hi ality, fresh- 
Served with Ritz it will hit the starters” for a meal that you can serve! ~ i l a ee ee cs 
Ritz pleases everyone, every time Remember, Ritz’ distinctive tang adds J ; ness, delicious flavor. 
Prica’s most popular cracker! zest to all appetizers—never be without it! 
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something, some nuance in the chair- 
man’s manner. 

There had been, once or twice, a 
shortness, an acerbity, in his tone— 
quite uncalled for by the proceedings. 

Some secret worry, perhaps? But 
somehow Rotherstein could not connect 
a secret worry with Alistair Blunt. He 
was such an unemotional man. He was 
so very normal. So essentially British. 

There was, of course, always liver... 
Mr. Rotherstein’s liver gave him a bit 
of trouble from time to time. But he’d 
never known Alistair to complain of his 
liver. Alistair’s health was as sound as 
his brain and his grasp of finance. It 
was not annoying heartiness—just quiet 
well-being. 

And yet—there was something—once 
or twice the chairman’s hand had wan- 
dered to his face. He had sat support- 
ing his chin. Not his normal attitude. 
And once or twice he had seemed actu- 
ally—yes, distrait. 

They came out of the board room and 
passed down the stairs. 

Rotherstein said: 

“News is good today. Two more Ger- 
man destroyers sunk. Can’t give you a 
lift, I suppose?” 

Alistair Blunt smiled and shook his 
head. 

“My car’s waiting.” He glanced at 
his watch. “I’m not going back to the 
city.” He paused. “Asa matter of fact 
I’ve got an appointment with the den- 
tist.” 

The mystery was solved! Toothache! 


ERCULE POIROT descended from 
his taxi, paid the man and rang the 
bell of 58, Queen Charlotte Street. 

After a little delay it was opened by 
a boy in page-boy’s uniform with a 
freckled face, red hair, and an earnest 
manner. 

Hercule Poirot said: 

“Mr. Morley?” 

There was in his heart a ridiculous 
hope that Mr. Morley might have been 
called away, might be indisposed, might 
not be seeing patients today. ... All in 
vain. The page boy drew back, Hercule 
Poirot stepped inside, and the door 
closed behind him with the quiet re- 
morselessness of unalterable doom. 

The boy said: 

“Name, please?” 

Poirot gave it to him, a door on the 
right of the hall was thrown open and he 
stepped into the waiting room. 

It was a room furnished in quiet good 
taste. On one of the chairs sat a mili- 
tary-looking gentleman with a fierce 
mustache and a yellow complexion. He 
looked at Poirot with an air of one con- 
sidering some noxious insect. It was not 
so much his gun he looked as though he 
wished he had with him as his insect 
spray. Poirot, eying him with distaste, 
said to himself, “In verity, there are 
some Englishmen who are altogether so 
unpleasing and ridiculous that they 
should have been put out of their misery 
at birth.” 

The military gentleman, after a pro- 
longed glare, snatched up the Times, 
turned his chair so as to avoid seeing 
Poirot, and settled down to read it. 

Poirot picked up Punch. 

He went through it meticulously, but 
failed to find any of the jokes funny. 

The page boy ‘came in and said, 
“Colonel Arrowbumby ?”—and the mili- 
tary gentleman was led away. 

Poirot was speculating on the proba- 
bilities of there really being such a 
name, when the door opened to admit 
a young man of about thirty. 

As the young man stood by the table, 
restlessly flicking over the covers of 
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magazines, Poirot looked at him side- 
ways. An unpleasant and dangerous- 
looking young man, he thought, and not 
impossibly a murderer. At any rate he 
looked far more like a murderer than 
any of the murderers Hercule Poirot had 
arrested in the course of his career. 

The page boy opened the door and 
said to mid-air: 

“Mr. Peerer.”’ 

Rightly construing this as a sum- 
mons to himself, Poirot rose. The boy 
led him to the back of the hall and 
around the corner to a small lift in which 
he took him up to the second floor. Here 
he led him along a passage opened a 
door that led into a little anteroom, 
tapped at a second door and without 
waiting for a reply opened it and stood 
back for Poirot to enter. 








“Come, come, Ivan— If 
why don't you go back 





Poirot entered to a sound of running 
water and came around the back of the 
door to discover Mr. Morley washing 
his hands with professional gusto at a 
basin on the wall. 


Afese 2 are certain humiliating mo- 
ments in the lives of the greatest of 
men. It has been said that no man is 
a hero to his valet. To that may be 
added that few men are heroes to them- 
selves at the moment of visiting their 
dentist. 

Hercule Poirot was morbidly con- 
scious of this fact. 

He was a man who was accustomed to 
have a good opinion of himself. He was 
Hercule Poirot, superior in most ways 
to other men. But in this moment he 
was unable to feel superior in any way 
whatever. His morale was down to zero. 
He was just that ordinary, that craven 
figure, a man afraid of the dentist’s 
chair. 

Mr. Morley had finished his profes- 
sional ablutions. He was speaking now 
in his encouraging professional manner. 

Hardly as warm as it should be, was 


GOVERNME 


it, for the time of year? News was fair, 
on the whole— 

Gently, still talking, he led the way to 
the appointed spot—to the chair! Deftly 
he played with its head rest, running it 
up and down. 

Hercule Poirot took a deep breath, 
stepped up, sat down and relaxed his 
head to Mr. Morley’s professional fid- 
dlings. ‘ 

“There,” said Mr. Morley with hid- 
eous cheerfulness. ‘That quite com- 
fortable? Sure?” 

In sepulchral tones Poirot said that 
it was quite comfortable. 

Mr. Morley swung his little table 
nearer, picked up his little mirror, seized 
an instrument and prepared to get on 
with the job. 

Hercule Poirot grasped the arms of 






you like this country, 
where you came from?” 
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the chair, shut his eyes and opened his 
mouth. 

“Any special trouble?” Mr. Morley 
inquired. 

Slightly indistinctly, owing to the dif- 
ficulty of forming consonants while 
keeping the mouth open, Hercule Poirot 
was understood to say that there was no 
special trouble. This was, indeed, the 
twice yearly overhaul that his sense of 
order and neatness demanded. It was, 
of course, possible that there might be 
nothing to do. ... Mr. Morley might, 
perhaps, overlook that second tooth 
from the back from which those twinges 
had come. ... He might—but it was 
unlikely—for Mr. Morley was a very 
good dentist. 

Mr. Morley passed slowly from tooth 
to tooth, tapping and probing, murmur- 
ing little comments as he did so. 

“That filling is wearing down a little 
—nothing serious, though. Gums are 
in pretty good condition, I’m glad to 
see.” A pause at a suspect, a twist of 
the probe—no, on again, false alarm. 
He passed to the lower side. One, two 
—on to three? “The dog,’ Hercule 


i 
Poirot thought in confused idio; 
seen the rabbit!” | 

“A little trouble here. Not be 
ing you any pain? Hm, I’m sur 
The probe went on. 

Finally Mr. Morley drew bac} 
fied. 

“Nothing very serious. Just ¢ 
of fillings—and a trace of decay 
upper molar. We can get it all 
think, this morning.” 

He turned on a switch and th 
a hum. Mr. Morley unhooked { 
and fitted a needle to it with lovi 

“Guide me,” he said brief 
started the dread work. 

It was not necessary for P, 
avail himself of this permission, 
a hand, to wince, or even to y 
exactly the right moment, Mr. 
stopped the drill, gave the brir 
mand, “Rinse,” applied a little ¢ 
selected a new needle and contir 


RESENTLY, while Mr. Mo 

preparing the filling, conv 
was resumed. 

“Have to do this myself thi 
ing,” he explained. ‘Miss Ne 
been called away. You rememt 
Nevill?” 

Poirot untruthfully assented. 

“Called away to the countr 
illness of a relative. Sort of th 
does happen on a busy day. I’m 
hand already this morning. The 
before you was late. Very vexii 
that happens. It throws the whol 
ing out. Then I have to fit in 
patient because she is in pain. 
allow quarter of an hour in a me 
case that happens. Still, it add 
rush.” 

Mr. Morley peered into h 
mortar as he ground. Then he 
his discourse: i 

“Tl tell you something tt 
always noticed, M. Poirot. The 
ple—the important people—the 
ways on time—never keep you 
Royalty, for instance. Most 
ious. And these big city men 
same. Now this morning I’ve go) 
important man coming—Alistair 

Mr. Morley spoke the name ir! 
of triumph. 2 

Poirot, prohibited from 
several rolls of cotton wool anc 
tube that gurgled under his 
made an indeterminate noise. — 

Alistair Blunt! Those were th 

that shrilled nowadays. Not di 
earls, not prime ministers. 
Mr. Alistair Blunt. A man wh 
was almost unknown to the 
public—a man who only figure 
occasional quiet paragraph. No 
tacular person. Z 

Just a quiet, nondescript Eng 
who was the head of the greate 
ing firm in England. A man 
wealth. A man who said Yes at 
governments. A man who lived 
unobtrusive life and never appi 
a public platform or made s§ 
Yet a man in whose hands lay 
power. ; 

Mr. Morley’s voice still heli 
erent tone as he stood over Poi 
ming the filling home. 

“Always comes to his appo’ 
absolutely on time. Often senc 
away and walks back to his offi 
quiet, unassuming fellow. Fonp 
and keen on his garden. Yo! 
dream he could buy up the wh 
try. Just like you and me.” 

A momentary resentment 
Poirot at this offhand coupling 
Mr. Morley was a good dentist, 
there were other good dentists) 





















LIFE INSURANCE POLICY is a contract be- 
ine Company and you. The Company wishes 
y to fulfill the terms of that contract, but 
brm every reasonable service that may in- 
our policy’s value to you and your family. 


idence of this, you will find a “Notice to 
older” printed plainly on the back of most 
olitan policies. If you will read this notice, 
I find that it is not necessary to employ any 
to collect the insurance payable under your 
politan policy, to obtain any information 
your policy, or to secure any of the benefits 
that policy provides. The Company wishes 
every proper claim without delay. 


hat is necessary is to get in touch with your 
olitan agent, or with the manager of your 
t Office. If this is not convenient, write di- 
to the Home Office in New York City, or to 
cific Coast Head Office in San Francisco. 


never you have a question about your pol- 
is advisable to consult your Metropolitan 
irst. It is his responsibility to help you solve 
nsurance problems, and to serve you efh- 
» Sympathetically, and intelligently ... and 
additional charge of any kind. 


Owing are a few of the many instances in 
your Agent’s help is available for the asking. 


nent of Death Claims or other Benefits. 
t for notary fees, there is no need for a bene- 
to pay a fee for preparation of claim papers 
‘Papers necessary for other benefits. Your 
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services rendered. 
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Metropolitan Agent will give you any assistance 
that may be necessary in preparing and filing such 
papers, and will help to arrange for prompt pay- 
ment of the claim. 


Analyzing or checking your insurance program. 

four Metropolitan Agent will co-operate with you 
in seeing that your insurance fulfills the purpose 
for which you bought it. If there have been any 
changes in your economic status, or in your family 
obligations, your Agent will help you work out a 
plan to make your insurance program cover them. 


Explaining Retroactive Benefits 
on Liberalized Policies. 

Metropolitan, in common with other companies, 
has made liberalizing improvements through the 
years, particularly in Industrial policies. Each im- 
provement has been of advantage to the policy- 
holder. Wherever possible, these additional benefits 
have been made retroactive, so that if you own an 
old policy, you may be entitled to certain benefits 
which this old policy does not contain in writing. 


If you have an old policy on which you no longer 
pay premiums, you may wonder if it has any value. 
Such old policies often do have value. And, through 
voluntary action by the Company, many Weekly 
Premium policies have become eligible for cash 
surrender value if premiums on them were paid 
for at least three years, even though the policy 
terms require a longer premium-paying period. 


Of course, nothing in this advertisement is in- 
tended to suggest that either you or your bene- 
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Something you don’t have to pay for 


ficiaries should refrain from consulting a trusted 
family advisor, or a competent and reputable 
attorney-at-law in case you, or your beneficiaries. 
feel the need of doing so. 


One thing more. Even though you may have reaa 
your life insurance policy thoroughly, do so again 

. at once. Read it from beginning to end. Be cer- 
tain that both you and your beneficiaries are famil- 
lar with its provisions. If there is anything that 
you, or they, do not understand, your Company’s 
agent will be glad to explain—or, if you prefer, 
communicate with the Home office. 


COPYRIGHT 1940—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


This is Number 28 in a series of advertisements designed 
to give the public a clearer understanding of how a life 
insurance company operates. Copies of preceding ad- 
vertisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) (a 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YORK, N. Y. 





Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair and at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition in San Francisco. 
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4 COLGATE’S COMB 
) ...MAKES TEETH SPARKLE! 


| THINK AL£ MEW ARE SHY OF--OF 
BAD BREATH, ANNE. AND THAT'S 
7 SOMETHING THAT YOU--WELL,! WISH Y 
YOU'D TALK TO OUR DENTIST ABOUT IT! 7 





“Colgate’s special pene- 
trating foam gets into 
the hidden crevices be- 
tween your teeth...helps 
your toothbrush clean 
out decaying food par- 
ticles and stop the stagnant saliva 
odors that cause much bad breath. 
And Colgate’s safe polishing agent 
makes teeth naturally bright and spar- 
kling! Always use Colgate Dental 
Cream—regularly and frequently. No 
other dentifrice is exactly like it.” 


AEA ATE Sa 


ATS BAD BREATH } 


51S, WHAT WOULD YOU MAKE OF *%& 
A MAN WHO STARTED TO KISS YOU-- 
AND THEN CHANGED HIS MIND? 
WOULD YOU THINK HE WAS SHY, 
OR WHAT? s— 








THAT'S WHY... 





ww 

SY) DID YOU TELL ME JOE WAS SHY, 
fe ANNE? OR WAS THAT BEFORE YOU 
bf \ TWO GOT ENGAGED? 7 





BAD BREATH KEEPS 
ROMANCE AWAY! 


PLAY SAFE! USE COLGATE 


TWICE A DAY! 





“ANNE'S DENTISTTOLD HER... 


TESTS SHOW THAT MUCH BAD BREATH \ 
COMES FROM DECAYING FOOD 
PARTICLES AND STAGNANT SALIVA 
AROUND TEETH THAT AREN'T 
CLEANED PROPERLY. | RECOMMEND ¥ 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM. ITS SPECIAL f 
PENETRATING FOAM REMOVES THESE 
ODOR-BREEDING DEPOSITS. AND , 
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don. There was only one Hercule Poirot. 

“Rinse, please,” said Mr. Morley. 

“It’s the answer, you know, to Hitler 
and his gang,” went on Mr. Morley as 
he proceeded to tooth number two. 
“That’s the way we do things in this 
country. No fuss. No bulletproof glass 
and secret police and storm troopers. 
I’ve no doubt the Germans are funda- 
mentally a decent lot. They’ve got into 
the hands of a gang. Blood and thunder 
instead of peaceful democratic methods. 
Even our king and queen are demo- 
cratic. Of course a Frenchman like you, 
accustomed to the Republican idea—” 

“I—ah nah.a Frahah—I ah—ha a 
Benyon.” 

“Tchut—tchut—” said Mr. Morley 
sadly. ‘We must have the cavity com- 
pletely dry.” He puffed hot air relent- 
lessly on it. 


HEN he went on: 

“T didn’t realize you were a Belgian. 
Very interesting. Very fine people, the 
Belgians, so I’ve always heard. I’m a 
great believer in the tradition of royalty 
myself. The training is good, you know. 
Look at the remarkable way they re- 
member names and faces. All the result 
of training—though of course some peo- 
ple have a natural aptitude for that sort 
of thing. I, myself, for instance. I don’t 
remember names, but it’s remarkable 
the way I never forget a face. One of my 
patients the other day, for instance— 
I’ve seen that patient before. The name 
meant nothing to me—but I said to my- 
self at once, ‘Now where have I met you 
before?’ I’ve not remembered yet—but 
it will come back to me—I’m sure of it. 
Just another rinse, please.” 

The rinse accomplished, Mr. Morley 
peered critically into his patient’s 
mouth. 

“Well, I think that seems all right. 
Just close—very gently. .. . Quite com- 
fortable? You don’t feel the filling at 
all? Open again, please. No, that seems 
quite all right.” 

The table swung back, the chair swung 
around. 

Hercule Poirot descended, a free man. 

“Well, goodby, M. Poirot. Not de- 
tected any criminals in my house, I 
hope?” 

Poirot said with a smile: 

“Before I came up, everyone looked 
to me like a criminal! Now, perhaps, it 
will be different!” 

“Ah, yes, a great deal of difference 
between before and after! All the same, 
we dentists aren’t such devils now as 
we used to be! Shall I ring for the lift 
for you?” 

“No, no, I shall walk down.” 

“As you like—the lift is just by the 
stairs.” 

Poirot went out. He heard the taps 
start to run as he closed the door be- 
hind him. 

He walked down the two flights of 
stairs. As he came to the last bend, he 
saw the Anglo-Indian colonel being 
shown out. Not at all a bad-looking 
man, Poirot reflected mellowly. Prob- 
ably a fine shot who had killed many a 
tiger. A useful man—a regular outpost 
of Empire. 

He went into the waiting room to fetch 
his hat and stick which he had left there. 
The restless young man was still there, 
somewhat to Poirot’s surprise. Another 
patient, a man, was reading Field. 

Poirot studied the young man in his 
newborn spirit of kindliness. He still 
looked very fierce—and as though he 
wanted to do a murder—but not really 
a murderer—thought Poirot kindly. 
Doubtless, presently, this young man 
would come tripping down the stairs, his 
ordeal over, happy and smiling and 


magazine and got up. A man. 
height, of middle age, neithe 
thin. Well-dressed, quiet. 

He went out after the boy. 

One of the richest and most > 
men in England—but he sti! 
go to the dentist just like any’ 
and no doubt felt just the sa 
body else about it! 

These reflections passing th\ 
mind, Hercule Poirot picked {1 i 
and stick and went to the cy 
glanced back as he did s0, in 
startled thought went through|s 
that that young man must has 
bad toothache indeed. , 

In the hall Poirot paused bop 
mirror there to adjust his 
slightly disarranged as the res 
Morley’s ministrations. | 

He had just completed its > 
ment to his satisfaction wheit 
came down again and the jb 
emerged from the back of the ]/) 
tling discordantly. He brok 
ruptly at the sight of Poirot ¢ 
to open the front door for him} 

A taxi had just drawn up b 
house and a foot was protrudinh 


terest. 

A neat ankle, quite a goo 
stocking. Not a bad foot. But} 
like the shoe. A _brand-ney 
leather shoe with a large 
buckle. He shook his head. 

Not chic—very provincial! 

The lady got out of the tay 
doing so she caught her other ft 
door and the buckle was wrer\ 
It fell tinkling onto the paveme. 
lantly, Poirot sprang forward ai) 
it up, restoring it with a bow. 

Alas! Nearer fifty than fo 
nez. Untidy yellow-gray he 
coming clothes—those depre 
greens! She thanked him, dro 
pince-nez, then her handbag. 

Poirot, polite if no longe 
picked them up for her, and 
up the steps of 58, Queen ‘ 
Street. y 


We WAS a quarter to three ' 
telephone rang. 

Hercule Poirot was sitting irjn 
chair happily digesting an 
lunch. i 

He did not move when the ll 
but waited for the faithful Gir 
come and take the call. | 

“Eh bien?” he said, as Geor 
“Just a minute, sir,” lowerec|h 
ceiver. 

“It’s Chief Inspector Japp, si 

“Aha ?” 

Poirot lifted the receiver to |) 

“How goes it?” he said. 

“That you, Poirot?” 

“Naturally.” 

“JT hear you went to the des 
morning? Is that so?” 

Poirot murmured: : 

“Scotland Yard knows everyii 

“Man of the name of Mory 
Queen Charlotte Street.” 

“Yes.” Poirot’s voice had 
“Why?” 

“It was a genuine visit, was if 
you didn’t go to put the wind uA 
anything of the sort?” 

“Certainly not. I had thr) 
filled, if you want to know.” 

“What did he seem like to yo 
ner much as usual?” 

“I should say so, yes. Why?’| 

Japp’s voice was rigidly une 

“Because not so very much 
shot himself.” 

“What?” 

Japp said sharply, 

“That surprises you?” 





Z 0: LARGE SIZE 
35¢ cant size 


OVER TWICE AS MUCH 


“Frankly, it does.” 
Japp said: 


wishing no ill to anyone. 
The page boy entered and said firmly 
and distinctly: “I’m not too happy about it r 
“Mr. Blunt.” I’d like to have a talk with you 
The man at the table laid down the pose you wouldn't like to comeé)” 


NOW- i) BAD BREATH BEHIND HER SPARKLING SMILE! 


ae 





>re are you?” 

Oren Charlotte Street.” 

oit said: ; 

yl join you immediately.” 


WS a police constable who opened 
oor of 58. He said respectfully: 





, myself.” 
‘| chief inspector is upstairs. Sec- 
Ayr—you know it?” 
sile Poirot said: 
“4s there this morning.” 
“2 were three men in the room. 
5 oked up as Poirot entered. 
eaid: 
{to see you, Poirot. We’re just 
‘0 move him. Like to see him 


qin with a camera who had been 
g near the body got up. 
wt came forward. The body was 
ear the fireplace. 
eath Mr. Morley looked very 
s he had looked in life. There 
little blackened hole just below 
't temple. A small pistol lay on 
rnear his outflung right hand. 


pt shook his head gently. 


I me.” 

| pursed up his lips. He said: 
j;could have shot himself. He 
aly did shoot himself. There are 
‘is fingerprints on the gun—but 
; quite satisfied.” 

at are your objections?” 

Wl, to begin with, there doesn’t 
yo be any reason why he should 
#imself. ... He was in good health, 
i} making money, he hadn’t any 
4 that anyone knew of. He wasn’t 
up with a woman—at least,”’ Japp 
eed himself cautiously, “as far as 
pw he wasn’t. He hasn’t been 
or depressed or unlike himself. 





nn 
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How’s your ‘Pep Appeal’’? 


That’s partly why I was anxious to hear 
what you said. You saw him this morn- 
ing, and I wondered if you’d noticed 
anything.” 

Poirot shook his head. 

“Nothing at all. He was—what shall I 
say—normality itself. When did the 
tragedy occur?” 

“Can’t say exactly. Nobody seems 
to have heard the shot. But I don’t think 
they would. There are two doors be- 
tween here and the passage and they 
have baize fitted round the edges—to 
deaden the noise from the victims of 
the dental chair, I imagine.” 

“Very probably. Patients under gas 
sometimes make a lot of noise.” 

“Quite. And outside, in the street, 


there’s plenty of traffic, so you wouldn’t | 


be likely to hear it out there.” 

“When was it discovered?” 

“Round about one-thirty—by the 
page boy, Alfred Biggs. Not a very 
bright specimen, by all accounts. It 
seems that Morley’s 12:30 patient kicked 
up a bit of a row at being kept waiting. 
About 1:10 the boy came up and 
knocked. There was no answer and ap- 
parently he didn’t dare come in. He’d 
got in a few rows already from Morley 
and he was nervous of doing the wrong 
thing. He went down again and the 
patient walked out in a huff at 1:15. I 
don’t blame her. She’d been kept wait- 
ing three quarters of an hour and she 
wanted her lunch.” 

“Who was she?” 


APP grinned. 

“According to the boy she was Miss 
Shirty—but from the appointment book 
her name was Kirby.” 

“What system was there for showing 
up patients?” 

“When Morley was ready for his next 
patient he pressed that buzzer over there 
and the boy then showed the patient 
up.” 

“And Morley pressed the buzzer 
last?” 

“At five minutes past twelve, and the 
boy showed up the patient who was 
waiting. Mr. Amberiotis, Savoy Hotel, 




















"I'll get the tickets and take care of 


the luggage—you keep counting them!" 
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—hby Williamson 





Barbara: Who are you to say I haven't any pep appeal! 
Auntie: Dear! Dear! A little job for me. 





Auntie: Good morning, children. Did I hear some one mention PEP? I was just thinking 
how delicious a bowl of KELLOGG’S PEP would taste for breakfast. And, you know, it’s 
rich in two important vitamins. Vitamins for pep! Let’s have some! 


Py \P 


ar 
* 





Auntie: Yes, my dears, there would be no pep in any of us—no what you call “oomph” — 
without vitamins. We need them all. And that delicious cereal, KELLOGG’S PEP, is extra 
rich in two of the most important ones—vitamins B, and D. 


Bob: Saay! This PEP ¢astes swell! 





Barbara: Now that we’ve learned about vitamins and KELLOGG’s PEP, just watch me 


become your “pep appeal” girl. 
Bob: Seems to me you have already! 


Vitamins for pep! Kelloge’s Pep for vitamins! 


Pep contains per serving: 4/5 to 1/5 the minimum daily need of vitamin B,, according to 


age; 1/2 the daily need of vitamin D. For sources of other vitamins, see the Pep package. 


MADE BY KELLOGG'S IN BATTLE CREEK 


COPYRIGHT, 1940, BY KELLOGG COMPANY 
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according to the appointment book.” 

“At what time did this Mr. Amberiotis 
leave?” 

“The boy didn’t show him out, so he 
doesn’t know. ... A good many patients 
just go down the stairs without ringing 
for the lift and let themselves out.” 

Poirot nodded. 

Japp went on: 

“But I rang up the Savoy Hotel. Mr. 
Amberiotis was quite precise. He said 
he looked at his watch as he closed the 
front door and it was then twenty-five 
minutes past twelve.” 

“He could tell you nothing of impor- 
tance?” 

“No, all he could say was that the 
dentist had seemed perfectly normal 
and calm in his manner.” 

“Eh bien,” said Poirot. “Then that 
seems quite clear. Between twenty-five 
past twelve and half-past one something 
happened—and presumably nearer the 
former time.” 

“Quite. Because otherwise—” 

“Otherwise he would have pressed the 
buzzer for the next patient.” 

“Exactly. The medical evidence 
agrees with that for what it’s worth. The 
divisional surgeon examined the body— 
at twenty past two. He wouldn’t com- 
mit himself—they never do nowadays— 
too many individual idiosyncrasies, they 
say. But Morley couldn’t have been 
shot later than one o’clock, he says— 
probably considerably earlier—but he 
wouldn’t be definite.” 

Poirot said thoughtfully: 

“Then at twenty-five minutes past 
twelve our dentist is a normal dentist, 
cheerful, urbane, competent. And after 
that? Despair—misery—what you will 
—and he shoots himself.” 


“It’s funny,” said Japp. “You’ve got 
to admit, it’s funny.” 
“Funny,” said Poirot, “is not the 


word.” 

“I know it isn’t really—but it’s the 
sort of thing one says. It’s odd, then, if 
you like that better.” 

“Was it his own pistol?” 

“No, it wasn’t. He didn’t have a pistol. 
Never had had one. According to his 
sister there wasn’t such a thing in the 
house. There isn’t in most houses. Of 
course he might have bought it if he’d 
made up his mind to do away with him- 
self. If so, we’ll soon know about it.” 

Poirot asked: 

“Is there anything else that worries 
you?” 


APP rubbed his nose. 

“Well, there was the way he was lying. 
I wouldn’t say a man couldn't fall like 
that—but it wasn’t quite right some- 
how! And there was just a trace or two 
on the carpet—as though something had 
been dragged along it.” 

“That, then, is decidedly suggestive.” 

“Yes, unless it was that dratted boy. 
I’ve a feeling that he may have tried to 
move Morley when he found him. He 
denies it, of course, but then he was 
scared. He’s that kind of young ass. 
The kind that’s always putting their foot 
in it and getting cursed, and so they 
come to lie about things almost auto- 
matically.” 

Poirot looked thoughtfully around the 
room. 

At the washbasin on the wall behind 
the door, at the tall filing cabinet on the 
other side of the door. At the dental 
chair and surrounding apparatus near 
the window, then along to the fireplace 
and back to where the body lay; there 
was a second door in the wall near the 
fireplace. 

Japp had followed his glance. 

“Just a small office through there.” 
He flung open the door. 

It was, as he had said, a small room, 
with a desk, a table with a spirit lamp 
and tea apparatus and some chairs. 
There was no other door. 

“This is where his secretary worked,” 
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explained Japp. “Miss Neville. It 
seems she’s away today.” 

His eyes met Poirot’s. 
said: 

“He told me, remember. That again 
—might be a point against suicide?” 

“You mean she was got out of the 
way?” 

Japp paused. He said: 

“If it wasn’t suicide, he was murdered. 
But why? That solution seems almost 
as unlikely as the other. He seems to 
have been a quiet, inoffensive sort of 
chap. Who would want to murder him?” 


The latter 


OIROT said: 

“Who could have murdered him?” 

Japp said, ‘““The answer to that is— 
almost anybody! His sister could have 
come down from their flat above and 
shot him, one of the servants could have 
come in and shot him. His partner, 
Reilly, could have shot him. The boy 
Alfred could have shot him. One of the 
patients could have shot him.” He 
paused and said, ‘““And Amberiotis could 
have shot him—easiest of the lot.” 

Poirot nodded. 

“But in that case—we have to find 
out why?” 

“Exactly. You’ve come around again 








“Wait a minute! Wait a minute! We didn’t start off right” 





Am- 


to the original problem. Why? 
beriotis is staying at the Savoy. Why 
does a rich Greek want to come and 
shoot an inoffensive dentist?” 

“That’s really going to be our stum- 


bling block. Motive! I think the first 
thing is to have another talk with Miss 
Morley. I’ve only had a word or two. 
It was a shock to her, of course, but she’s 
the kind that doesn’t break down. We'll 
go and see her now.” 


Tall and grim, Georgina Morley lis- 
tened to what the two men had to say 
and answered their questions. She said 
with emphasis: 

“It’s incredible to me—dquite incred- 
ible—that my brother should have com- 
mitted suicide!” 

Poirot said: “You realize the alter- 
native, Mademoiselle?” 

“You mean—murder.” She paused. 
Then she said slowly: “It is true—that 
alternative seems nearly as impossible 
as the other.” 

“But not quite as impossible?” 

“No—because—oh, in the first case, 
you see, I am speaking of something I 
know—that is: my brother’s state of 
mind. I know he had nothing on his 
mind—I know that there was no reason 
—no reason at all why he should take 
his own life!” 

“You saw him this morning—before 
he started work?” 

“At breakfast—yes.” 

“And he was quite as usual—not up- 
set in any way?” 


“He was upset—but not in the way 
you mean. He was just annoyed!” 

“Why was that?” 

“He had a busy morning in front of 
him, and his secretary and assistant had 
been called away.” 

“That is Miss Nevill?” 

VES ee 

“What used she to do for him?” 

“She did all his correspondence, of 
course, and kept the appointment book, 
and filed all the charts. She also saw to 
the sterilizing of the instruments and 
ground up his fillings and handed them 
to him when he was working.” 

“Had she been with him long?” 

“Three years. She is a very reliable 
girl and we are—were both very fond 
of her.” 

Poirot said: “She was called away 
owing to the illness of a relative, so your 
brother told me.” 

“Yes, she got a telegram to say her 
aunt had had a stroke. She went off to 
Somerset by an early train.” 

“And that was what annoyed your 
brother so much?” 

“Ye-es.” There was a faint hesita- 
tion in Miss Morley’s answer. She went 


on rather hurriedly. ‘““You—you mustn’t 
think my brother unfeeling. 


It was 


JOHN A. RUGE 





only that he thought—just for a mo- 
ment—” 

“Yes, Miss Morley?” 

“Well, that she might have played 
truant on purpose. Oh! please don’t 
misunderstand me—I’m quite certain 
that Gladys would never dosucha thing. 
I told Henry so. But the fact of the 
matter is, that she has got herself en- 
gaged to rather an unsuitable young 
man—Henry was very vexed about it— 
and it occurred to him that this young 
man might have persuaded her to take 
a day off.” 

“Was that likely?” 

“No, I’m sure it wasn’t. 
very conscientious girl.” 

“What does he do, this young fellow— 
what is his name, by the way?” 

“Carter, Frank Carter. He is—or was 
—an insurance clerk, I believe. He lost 
his job some weeks ago and doesn’t 
seem able to get another. Henry 
said—and I dare say he was right— 
that he is a complete rotter. Gladys 
had actually lent him some of her 
savings and Henry was very annoyed 
about it.” 

Japp said sharply: ‘Did your brother 
try to persuade her to break her engage- 
ment?” 

“Yes, he did, I know.” 

“Then this Frank Carter would, quite 
possibly, have a grudge against your 
brother.” 

The grenadier said robustly: 

“Nonsense—that is if. you are sug- 
gesting that Frank Carter shot Henry. 


Gladys is a 


- if she may come in.” 





Henry advised the gin against y 
Carter, certainly ; but she didr 
his advice—she is foolishly dey 
Frank.” 7 
“Is there anyone else you ¢ 
of who had a grudge age 
brother?” 
Miss Morley shook her hea 
“Did he get on well with k 
Mr. Reilly?” 
Miss Morley replied acidl: 
“As well as you can ever 
on with an Irishman!” 
“What do you mean b 
Morley?” 


















































ELL, Irishmen have he 

and they thoroughly enj 
any kind. Mr. Reilly liked a 
politics.” 

“That was all?” : 
“That was all. Mr. Rei 
factory in many ways, but h 
skilled in his profession—c 

brother said.” 

Japp persisted: 
factory?” 

Miss Morley hesitated, t 
acidly: “He drinks too m 
please don’t let that go any fu 

“Was there any trouble bet; 
and your brother on that sub; 

“Henry gave him one or # 
In dentistry,” continued Mis 
didactically, “a steady hand ist 

Japp bowed his head in ag 
Then he said: “Can you tel 
thing of your brother’s finane 
tion?” 

“Henry was making a good 
and he had a certain amoun' 
We each had a small Prive 
our own left to us by our fath 

Japp murmured with a s 
“You don’t know, I suppose 
brother left a will?” 

“He did—and I can tell yor 
tents. He left a hundred fp 
Gladys Nevill, otherwise e 
comes to me.” 

“T see. Now—” 

There was a fierce thump on’ 
Alfred’s face then appeared 
His goggling eyes took in each 
the two visitors as he ejaculat 

“Tt’s Miss Nevill. She want 


“How is he 


Japp nodded and Miss Mor 
“Tell her to come here, Alfre 


LADYS NEVILL was a 1 
somewhat anemic girl o 
twenty-eight. Though obviou 
upset, she at once showed 
capable and intelligent. 
Under the pretext of looking 

Mr. Morley’s papers, Poirot 
got her away from Miss Mor 
to the little office next door to 
gery. 
She repeated more than onc 
“I simply cannot believe it! 
quite incredible that Mr. Morle 
do such a thing!” 
She was emphatic that he 
seemed troubled or worried in any 
Then Japp began: “You were 
away today, Miss Nevill—” 
She interrupted him. : 
“Yes, and the whole thing \5 
wicked practical joke! I do thir)! 
awful of people to do things like t!! 
really do.” 
“What do you mean, Miss Nevil 
“Why, there wasn’t anythin 
matter with Aunt at all. She'd 
been better. She couldn’t underst 
when I suddenly turned up. Of : 
I was ever so glad—but it did me 
mad. Sending a telegram like th 
upsetting me and everything.” | 
“Have you got ms telegram \¥ 
Nevill?” 
“I threw it away, I think, at th 
tion. It just said: Your aunt had 
last night stop Please come at } 
(To be continued next week) 
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Bubbles that never break! 


1 BUBBLES this little girl has blown will never 
tst—for they have been perpetuated in a beauti- 
cture. Make your pictures of these fleeting mo- 
of loveliness as rich as possible by using a really 
m—Agfa Film! 

outdoor use, we suggest Agfa Plenachrome. But 
fa’s complete line of films you will discover exactly 
Im you need for every type of photography. 


Agfa Films bring you that famous “extra margin 


of quality” which helps you get best results under 
ordinary conditions, and surprisingly good results even 
when conditions are far from favorable. 

Agfa Film helps you get clear, sparkling pictures, 
with sharp detail and attractive lights and shadows. 

Get Agfa Film today...and see what a difference 
it makes! Every roll of Agfa Film is guaranteed: “Pic- 
tures that satisfy or a new roll free!” Agfa Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York. Made in U. S. A. 





The only film that guarantees 
“Pictures that satisfy or a new roll free!’ 
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Bi THE BORDEN COW, was toying with a hair- 
brush in her wonderful new boudoir at the New 
York World’s Fair. 

She was terribly excited about the room, but trying 
hard to look nonchalant. 

Elmer, the Bull, cleared his throat and said, “‘Some 
place, eh? Even better than we had last year.” 

“Why shouldn’t it be?” Elsie replied. “I was the hit 
of the Fair last year. I expect a couple of million more 


DAY |S THE 
A iN WEALTH 
pS 





people will want to shake hoofs with me this summer. 


‘Jo‘think that I owe all this to my milk!” 


“And to The 
“After all, Elsie, they really brought you here just to 


sorden Company,” Elmer grunted. 


give visitors a fancy-dress version of how well you live 
back home.” 
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“Also to show how many important products are 
made from my milk,” Elsie added. “Like ice cream.” 
“T’ve never tasted ice cream,’ murmured Elmer. “Is 


it as good as clover?” 





“Better!” exclaimed Elsie. “Borden’s Ice Cream is 
about a million times better...rich...smooth... unbe- 
lievably pure. Ask the young veterinarian who checks 
my health. Ask the scientists in the lab. Ask all those 
other folks who account for Borden’s ‘Quality Control’. 


Now EAGLE BRAND COMES IN o 
SMALL CANS,” 10 









SWEETENED 
COMO ENS EO MILK 





They know that Borden’s Ice Cream and the other Bor- 
den products are as good and pure as can be made.” 










“What are the other products, Elsie? The last | 
you told me, I was reading the funnies.” 


“Well,” said Elsie, “for one thing, there’s Bor 
Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk. Cock 
magic starts when you pour it out of a can, Tt ey 
cake frostings and cookies and candies that would 
even the Trylon’s mouth water. 


; k a BORDENS EVAPORATED 15 Rich 4, 
eee \N VITAMIN D : 



























“And,” she went on excitedly, “there’s Be 
Irradiated Evaporated Milk, too. It’s used by § 
housewives in mashed potatoes and casserole d 
Doctors also approve it for babies. It’s rich in the | 
building, ‘sunshine vitamin,’ Vitamin D.” 


“Come down off the soap box, Elsie,” smiled 
“You'll get so excited you'll curdle your milk.” 


“Humph,” declared Elsie, “some of my milk 
liberately curdled by experts... that’s what ha 
to all milk that is made into cheese. One of the 


CHATEAU'S FLAVOR 


aps NEVER BEEK EQUALEO 
el 


delicious cheese foods is Borden’s Chateau, made 
old Canadian recipe that lots of people have tr 


ia 


imitate, but can’t. Mmmm, but it’s good! 


“Gee, Elsie,” said Elmer, “there is a lot more t 
than milk. I can see why Borden’s show you off i 
boudoir. But, even if you are a big shot, how ak 
tour of the Fair this noon?” 


“Gladly,” Elsie smiled. “But you'll have to pr) 
to buy me a glass of Borden’s Malted Milk. Nov 
I’m a celebrity, I have to watch my school girl 
so I’ve taken up the habit of the Hollywood stars. 
drink Borden’s Malted Milk daily as the mai 
light lunch... it’s so nourishing and satisfying: 
what's more, it’s the malted milk the Quints drit 

“Tl have one, too,” Elmer said, “provided it's 

‘““Good?”’ exclaimed Elsie. “Jf it’s Borden 

GOT to be good!” r 


Be sure to see Elsie in her Boudoir 
Borden Building, New York World’: 
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>t know. I have a sister. I can 
i. She is very poor and has a 
ily but there are always po- 
hough.” Maria had always 
lo strong, so confident. Now 
‘red and looked lost. 

ne give you some money,” 
id, annoyed at her own help- 


ank you.” 

forced money into her hand. 
gathered up her few things 
out a word went to the front 
‘ned it, then, from the hall- 
sured to Carola. “Come here,” 
oered, “come out here where 
to talk. You must be careful, 
You’ve been kind to me and 
imed to have deceived you. I 
bul Herr Blaerchen everything 
(@ doing. Be careful of him, 
j don’t marry him!” 
should you say that?” Carola 
self whispering, too. 

pects to marry you. He told 

e said, ‘I’m going to marry 
lia, so take good care of her.’ 
hat he said when he sent me 
e said, ‘She’s going to be my 
yn’t tell him I told you, please, 

marry him. The things that 
¥o on in his house when Fritz 
ked there!’”’ She began to cry 
if vividly recalling her hus- 
‘errible things! Terrible things 
hen, all kinds of women! Don’t 

! Run away like I am doing, 


| down the stairs. 

WA came back quickly to the 
| In a few minutes, perhaps, po- 
by those who listened on the 
pne would be here to arrest 
jhe went to the wall and rubbed 
} on it but she could feel noth- 
ual. Then, sudden panic chilled 
| tried desperately to recall any 
ition she had ever had in this 
shing she could remember ex- 
at had been said but her mind 
ost a blank. As for the conver- 
th Froscetti, she could explain 
Blaerchen somehow. Perhaps 
said nothing to arouse sus- 
Then she felt colder and more 
d; perhaps Blaerchen was only 
ntil she involved herself more 




























was no sound outside of any 
iving. She rubbed her hand 
fer the wall. One of Blaerchen’s 
her, at least, was clear! Here 
a place where people might 
ere Carola could be a gracious 
where people could talk trust- 
md be overheard. 

tlt nauseated. No matter what 
»n might do, she would not con- 
‘work for him! ‘ 

e fifteen minutes later. There 
hing relaxed or genial in his 
now. “You look upset, Carola,” 
coldly. “What’s the matter?” 
ght not yet have received any 
s0ut Maria and the microphone. 
just left here. She had news 
nat her husband was killed at 
| 


‘Ss too bad!” He might have been 
to the news of the death of a 
s dog. 

t particularly upset,” Carola 
lly, “because you had prom- 
at Fritz would not be sent to 


} She think I have nothing more 

n look out for the whereabouts 
nd? She should be proud 
Other women have lost hus- 
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Continued from page 18 


Carola said nothing. This was the 
way she expected him to react. 

The telephone rang and Carola an- 
swered. 

A man asked, ‘Has Herr Blaerchen 
arrived yet?” 

Blaerchen had a long conversation, 
listening carefully and saying very lit- 
tle. When he finished he turned to 
Carola. “You must have had quite a 
time with Maria.” 

“Yes, I did.” Blaerchen had prob- 
ably just had a report of the whole con- 
versation. That made it unnecessary to 
speak of the microphone. He could 
guess now that she knew of it. 

He did not mention it. “I’m sorry she 
upset you. Where did she go?” 

“She spoke of having relatives some- 
where.” Carola was purposely vague. 

Blaerchen seemed to make a note of 
it. Then he said bluntly, “I didn’t come 
to talk about her.” 

Carola would not wait for any ques- 
tions. Taking the offensive might give 
her courage, no matter what Blaerchen 


eee 


been your voice—!” Here was a chance 
to play on his conceit. “How was I to 
know but that the call came from 
enemies of yours?” 

He nodded but said, “You didn’t tell 
him what was said on the telephone?” 

Carola looked defiant, “If I had done 
so, your microphone would have told 
you.” 


HE answer amused him. He laughed. 
When he laughed his eyes never 
wavered and joined in. His laughter 
made her angrier. ‘““That telephone call 
had neither decency nor taste.” 

“Decency and taste are luxuries we 
can’t afford today,” he answered 
sharply. He came over to her slowly. 
“T don’t know whether you are telling 
the truth about last night or not. I’d 
like to believe you, Carola. There are 
ways to find out about that later.” 

If that was intended to frighten her, 
it did not work. She was icy calm. Then 
she felt him put his hand on her shoul- 
der and that casual gesture was more 
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“There was a holdup at the Elite Flower Shop tonight, 
Butch. I don't suppose you'd know anything about it?” 


might ask about Froscetti. She began, 
“I was somewhat disturbed here last 
night.” 

Blaerchen nodded. “I know about 
that.” 

“Did you tell those men to call?” 
That was an angry question. 

He did not answer directly. “What 
they asked you to do was very impor- 
tant. I’m sorry it didn’t come off.” 

“That was a dreadful thing to ask me 
to do.” 

Blaerchen caught Carola’s tone. “I’m 
sorry you take that attitude.” Then, 
abruptly: “Why did you send Froscetti 
away so suddenly?” 

That was the question he had come 
to ask! His face showed his suspicion. 
She would have to be careful. “Partly 
because he was beginning to make love 
to me and I thought it best for him to 
go.” 

Blaerchen smiled slightly as if that 
pleased him. “The young gentleman 
has that reputation.”’ He looked unde- 
cided. “But he left so suddenly. Why?” 

“TI sent him home partly because I 
was upset by the call. After all, I had 
no proof that it was genuine. If it had 
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frightening than any threat. “I don’t 
want anything to come between us,” he 
said gently. 

For a second Carola wondered 
whether some official was overhearing 
this on the microphone. He was very 
close to her now, towering over her. 
This would be as good as any time to 
tell him what she had decided. “I have 
made up my mind,” she said quietly, 
“that I am not fit for the sort of work 
you want me to do.” 

Blaerchen looked at her as if he had 
not heard correctly. “I beg pardon.” 

“T want to stop this work.” 

“Why?” As he stepped back he was 
considering whether to be suspicious of 
that remark. 

“can tido it, 

“That’s very interesting.” He was 
still assaying every word she said. Then, 
as if it would be a clue: “Did you de- 
cide this before lunching with Froscetti 
today?” 

She should have remembered that 
her telephone was tapped and that he 
would know about lunch. This was still 
a game in which he was trying to justify 
his suspicions. It was still a game in 
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which she had to be unafraid and to 
convince him that she was honest. 

“T made my decision last night,’”’ she 
said coolly. 

“By the way,’ he asked casually, 
“may I ask what Froscetti wanted to 
talk about at lunch?” 

“That’s rather personal.” 

“Really? Please go on.” 

She would have to chance his know- 
ing the truth. ‘He wanted to continue 
the conversation where he left off last 
night, on his knees, so to speak.” 

“T’m glad that’s all.’”” He seemed con- 
tent with that answer. “He is a young 
romantic fool.” He. looked satisfied, 
even pleased. Then he was quickly 
matter of fact: “Do you really want to 
leave this work?” 

“T can’t do it and'I refuse to take 
more money.” Waiting for his reaction, 
she was more nervous than at any time 
in the whole conversation: 

He lit a cigarette. Then: ‘What will 
you do?” 

“Franz Wagner has offered me work in 
a new cabaret.” Now he knew her plans 
and she had to wait for his answer. 

It was unexpected. “You will be the 
sensation of Berlin! Go ahead with it, 
meine Liebchen!” 

She had expected an argument, even 
a refusal, and she had won his approval. 
Then she saw a look in his eyes, a cal- 
culating look, and she was really afraid. 
Still suspicious and eager either to have 
his suspicions removed or confirmed, 
he would let her do what she wanted, 
give her all the rope she needed to 
enmesh herself, to betray herself. 

“Go back to singing if you will be 
happier,” he said, coming close again. 
He studied her face, as if to read 
through it. “Your eyes are like blue 
hyacinths at times, Carola.” His voice 
was softer. “I’ve always cared for you. 
I remember being so jealous when Paul 
married you.” He laughed. “I guess 
that every man who knew you then was 
jealous. I know the strain you’ve been 
under since his death. I haven’t wanted 
to press you but I would like to know 
how you feel toward me.” 


’ 


Se could answer by questioning him 
about Paul’s death and awaiting the 
consequences. That would be foolish 
and pointless and turn him at once into 
an active enemy, and more than con- 
firm his suspicions. He was waiting for 
an answer and she had to say some- 
thing. ‘“You’ve been very kind to me.” 

He laughed at that. ‘“That’s what a 
blind lady might say to a Boy Scout or 
a Hausfrau to her neighbor. Is that as 
far as it goes?” 

“Tt’s been difficult for me to analyze 
my feelings in this new and strange 
Berlin,” she said, hoping that that 
sounded sincere. 

“Still evading me!” He did not seem 
annoyed. “When you know me better, 
meine Liebchen—! Suppose we run up 
to my country place for a day or so next 
week, just the two of us? You'll really 
get a chance to know me well.” 

Carola was sure of that and grabbed 
at the first excuse. “That will depend 
on Franz Wagner’s plans for his night 
club.” 

“Of course.” He balanced the fingers 
of one hand against the other. “I could 
suggest that you come with me in such 
a way that you would decide it was best 
for you to come.” He said that so deli- 
cately! “But I would rather have you 
come willingly, as a woman in love 
with me.” 

She braced herself so as not to smile 
at that. 

“I am conceited enough to think that 
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“Perspiration Odor is a Handicap 
to any man’s success! ” 


**And the tragedy is that a man may 
offend and never know it. I take no 
chances—and always use Mum!’’says Mr. 
John David Sweeney, Jr., a crack sales- 
man for Stewart-Warner Refrigerators. 


ay X 71TH business hard to get... with 

competition keen and active... 
no man can afford to offend! For perspira- 
tion odor is one fault that no one ever 
forgives—or forgets! That’s why I always 
play safe... with Mum!” 

Why ever take this risk yourself? Why 
let perspiration odor handicap your busi- 
ness success, your social popularity? It is 
so easy to be safe...if only you use Mum 
every single day! 

How Mum Acts to “Kill” 
Underarm Odor 
Right after every shower, dab a little 


Mum under each arm. It takes but 30 sec- 
onds... yet you definitely end perspira- 


tion odor all day long. Remember—a 
shower merely cares for past perspiration, 
but Mum vetoes risk of underarm odor 
to come. 

Mum is a pleasant, bland cream deo- 
dorant, easy to use, effective in results. It 
won’t irritate your skin. It can’t harm 
your shirts. And Mum does not stop 
perspiration. 

Ask the ladies, they know! Your wife, 
sister or mother uses a deodorant—prob- 
ably Mum. But shy away from daily ar- 
guments and don’t try to “borrow” theirs. 
Get a jar of Mum from your druggist 
today. And whether you are starting a 
business day, or a social evening, make 
sure you will never offend... with MUM! 


Mum 


takes the Odor out of Perspiration 





[ Socially or in business— Play safe with Mum! ] 





Your morning shower takes 
care of yesterday’s perspira- 
tion, but Mum prevents un- 
derarm odor to come—carries 


on where your bath leaves off, 





ki”? 


odor with Mum, 











The people you meet in busi- 
ness —and your family and 
friends—like you better when 
you avoid risk of underarm 





you will be, some day.” Pointedly he 
added: “If I weren’t, I shouldn’t believe 
a word of your explanation about Fros- 
cetti last night.” 

It was not comforting to think what 
he might do if ever he found out that 
he was mistaken. 

“I must go now,” he said as if he re- 
gretted it. “Is there anything I can do 
for you?” 

“Nothing, thank you. By the way, 
I’m going to find a new apartment.” 

“What’s the matter with this?”’ Blaer- 
chen looked surprised. 

“T don’t like the furnishings,’ Carola 
said pointedly. 

He laughed. “Let me know your new 
address at once.” 

When he was gone Carola could 
scarcely wait to get to the telephone. 
She was trembling and she had to hold 
the receiver tightly as if it were a means 
of escape. 

“Herr Wagner is not in,” a voice an- 
swered her. “He will be in his office to- 
morrow morning.” 

She sank in an armchair, exhausted. 


, 


HE was alone now, as she had been 

alone in her decision to leave Blaer- 
chen’s employ. That loneliness was in- 
tolerable now, colored by the deepening 
fear that she had acted unwisely. To 
send a telegram to Karl asking him to 
meet her would take several hours. She 
considered going to him without any 
announcement; that could be dangerous 
and Karl had warned against it. Still, 
she could be very careful. It was un- 
bearable to sit here, asking herself for 
advice and getting only familiar an- 
swers. After this Froscetti incident she 
could never be sure that her house was 
not watched, that every step she took 
was not reported. No one must know 
that she was trying to see Karl. 

She left the house and moved along 
leisurely as if out for a walk. As far 
as she could tell no one followed her. 
At Kurfiirstendamm she boarded a bus, 
rode a short distance, then got off and 
strolled around the block. No one fol- 
lowed her, on foot or by car. 

Then she took a bus to Alexander- 
platz and walked to Karl’s apartment. 

Its dinginess made no impression. 
She saw it only as a place where she 
could find help and advice. She had no 





“Well, if it's going to take us two years to prepare, 
I don't see what we have to worry about now” 
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certainty that Karl would be ath 
but at least she would feel be} 
trying to see him. She knocked) 
Karl opened the door. When 
Carola his face showed surprises 
than pleasure. In the room behi 
stood a large, red-faced man, ¢é1 
fore Karl could say anything tl) 
grinned and called out, “Come in 
Liebchen, come in.” 
Karl looked embarrassed. 
Herr Kreitz, the house warden.) 
“TI didn’t know you expected 28 
Kreitz said pleasantly. He wait 
ously drunk. ‘We were just 
weren’t we, Herr Dietrich? Wh) 
I saying? Oh, yes; here am I, jl 
Nazi, a member of the party sinc 
with a lower party number ha i 
men in Berlin, and what do I it 
job as house warden, and no. 
enough to buy cigarettes, no) 
enough to buy a drink once in a i 
Carola was sorry she had co'? 
cause Karl looked embarrassed a) 
cerned. 
Kreitz continued: “Six years <) 
leaders told us they were going 
tionalize all the stores and all @ 
tories, nicht wahr? Ja wohl,? 
store! I thought I might at leas} 
be manager of a store. I didn’t 
Wertheims, I just wanted a littl 
Did I get it? Nein! Here I am| 
old apartment house and mi 
paid. Mein Herr, you will be s 
how miserable!” 
“T’m sorry to hear it.” : 
Something in Karl’s voice | 
Kreitz’s voice up sharply. He he\ 
genial; now he was suspicious. | 3 
Carola standing uncertain what « 
and Karl uncertain what to sé 
seemed to remember his officiel 
tion. “Who is this woman?” | 
Karl had to say something 
jumped at an explanation that 
least arouse Kreitz. “This is F 
Schmidt,” he said, winking at 
“She is just a little Maedchen. 
pened to meet her on Friedrich}! 
She said she was lonely and ' 
cheering up.” N 
“Ho! Ho! We'll cheer her uj 
came closer to Carola. “You! 
married, with a husband off © 
front?” 
“No,” Carola said quietly. 


“hy 
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ttz came closer to Carola and 
at her. He saw Carola step 
See here, Dietrich, she doesn’t 
‘ke a street woman to me. Let me 
yur identification papers, Frau- 
hmidt.” 
‘javen’t them with me,” Carola 
juickly. 
4|a serious offense to be out with- 
em. How do I know you are 
in Schmidt?” He looked more 
yous than ever. “Which Fraulein 
yt?” 
»la was watching him closely, ap- 
-s more and more uneasy. She 
‘relessly, “Why should you bother 
jpapers at this time of the night, 
reitz? Come on, let’s all go to 
tipe and get a drink.” 
se.” Krietz grinned. Then he 
at Carola again and frowned. 
‘go in a minute. I’m an expert on 
“women, and this one looks differ- 
‘he has no papers. I’m going to 
Je police!” 
/it a minute,’ Karl said desper- 
/ “Why should you be so worried 
er if she’s what you say she is?” 
itz staggered to the door. “I’m go- 
‘telephone the police.’’ He started 
che stairs. 
jouldn’t have come, Karl, I know 
(rola began, “but I had to.” 
im glad you did.” They could 
“reitz banging on the staircase one 
+a time. 
Pat shall we do?” 
hit! There is no way out except 
I} staircase.” 
‘ere is the telephone?” 
ion’t know. It might be on the 
bor and they can stop us if we 
{igo out.” 
| banging on the stairway below 
pss loud. Kreitz had only one 
‘ ight to go to the bottom. 
vil wait a minute,” Karl said go- 
ithe door, “then make a dash for 
llwe are separated and I get into 
», remember this telephone num- 
He gave her Klauss’ number. 
jo the person who answers, ‘Cou- 
irl is not well.’”” He walked to the 
jad listened. “Maybe we can make 
)k for it now. I’ll tell the police 
ow that you were frightened and 
ay. They won’t be able to prove 
” 
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ppened the door. Far below he 
steps again, of a man mounting 
airs. 

, en,’ Carola said tensely, “he’s 
&% back!” 

| 

* two people fright-frozen, Karl 
i) Carola waited motionless in the 
<oom, while the noise on the stairs 
youder. Karl held tightly to her. 
in’t worry,” he whispered. 

jiz came in without knocking. 
Ghere,” he said, panting for breath, 
 thinking—” There was clumsy 
Mg in his smile. “Maybe she is 
tin Schmidt! Maybe not! Why 
} Iworry? Will the police give me 
/ink of schnapps for all my trou- 
Vein! Got any money?” 

| looked relieved. He smiled at 
m to reassure her. 

€ me fifty marks and she can be 








Dirt Road 
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the Kaiserin for all I care!” Kreitz 
laughed. 

“T only have ten marks.” 

“Give it to me.’ He took it and 
laughed louder. The money went into 
a coat pocket. “That’s better! No trou- 
ble for anybody, nicht wahr? If she is 
a street woman, the police would raise 
the devil for getting them out on such 
a cold night.” 

Noisier than ever, he went down the 
stairs. 

“We'll wait a minute,’ Karl said 
tensely. Carola’s face was pale and her 
weight was heavily against him. “Are 
you all right?” 

“T’m all right,” she said weakly. 

“We'll get out of here at once.” 

Fifteen minutes later they entered a 
little barroom in the basement of an 
old building off Alexanderplatz. They 
sat silently at a rear table, as if nothing 
could be said until the memory of re- 
cent terrifying shock was less vivid. 

“T’m sorry I was impulsive tonight,” 
Carola said slowly, “but I had to see 
you.” 

“It’s enough to know that you felt 
that.”” He reached for Carola’s hand. 
There was tangible proof that they were 
together, for these few minutes at least. 


iBeSe Carola told why she had come 
and Karl’s hand tightened on her own 
while she talked of Blaerchen’s call. “I 
shall get in touch with Franz Wagner in 
the morning,” she said firmly. Then, 
after a pause: “I don’t understand why 
Blaerchen was so willing to have me re- 
turn to singing.” 

Karl frowned. “He’s probably caught 
between wanting you and mistrusting 
you. Of course he’ll let you do what 
you want—he’s in love with you. Let- 
ting you do as you wish may give him a 
chance to see if his suspicions have any 
foundation.” He felt her shiver and not 
because the barroom was unheated. 

“Why do you tremble?” 

“At the words ‘love’ and ‘Blaerchen.’ ” 
Then she smiled as if no shadow threat- 
ened them. “We’ll not talk about it. 
Are we safe here?” 

“As safe as we can be anywhere.” 

She moved a little closer. Her soft 
hair was near his cheek, its perfume 
fresh and sweet. “When we were in 
your room, waiting for Kreitz to return, 
I felt as if we were the only two people 
in the world.” Happy that she could feel 
so deeply, she said, “I wish we were.” 

“So do I.” Karl saw a new warmth 
in her face. Here was Carola close to 
him at last, needing him. He wanted to 
tell her a hundred things, to say, “I love 
you, Carola,” to stand between her and 
any worry forever after. 

“Tf we were the only two people in the 
world—!” Carola continued. 

Up front a middle-aged barmaid was 
listening to a radio that blared soldier’s 
songs. Even in a little barroom they 
were very much in a world that was 
crowded and hostile. 

“What are you thinking?” Carola 
asked expectantly. 

“That we aren’t the only two people 
in the world.” 

She nodded. “Blaerchen.” 

She did know and there was no need 
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CROCKETT JOHNSON 





Always insist on these famous 
products for your car. Sold at 
hardware, drug, grocery, and 
auto supply stores, filling sta- 
tions and garages everywhere. 


- Sram Sener roe 





SIMONIZ NEEDED TO PROTECT FINISH! 


Why let your car's beauty smolder 
away in the hot sun? You can easily 
save the finish with Simoniz. It not 
only keeps the sun’s rays but also 
weather and dirt from bleaching, dull- 
ing, and destroying the lacquer or 
enamel. All the wear is on the Simoniz 
so the finish underneath, always safe, 
stays beautiful. If your car is dull, first 
use the wonderful Simoniz Kleener. It 
thoroughly cleans the finish, restoring 
the lustre and color. Then, each appli- 
cation of Simoniz builds up more 
beauty ...and makes the finish last 
longer. Play safe and Simoniz now! 
THE SIMONIZ COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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to say anything more. Each of the 1 
knew that even a casual mention of that 
name lit like a flare the empty space 


that separated them, never to be 
crossed, never, so long as Blaerchen was 
in power. 


In the front of the room the radio was 
now blurting news of the triumphs of 
Nazi troops.... 

The barmaid, stout and fifty, came up 
to them. “I must close, Meine Dame, 
Mein Herr! It’s too cold to stand around 
or sit around any longer, nicht wahr? 
Ach, why can’t our scientists discover 
ersatz heat?” She laughed. “Home, 
meine Kinder, home! It’s warmer in 
bed!” 

Karl smiled at the woman’s misin- 
terpretation. 

“We have had so little time together,” 
Carola said as they left. “I don’t want 
a day to pass, Karl, without our meet- 
ing, even if only for a moment. We 
can’t have much but we must have 
that.” 

“But at my apartment, at yours—!” 

“T know, those places are impossible. 
If I can just see you, talk with you, 
where no one pays attention to us!” 

“If we meet in Wagner’s office, even 
legitimately, people might be suspi- 
cious.” 

“That wouldn’t be the same, any- 
way,” she smiled. “But somewhere 
else—!” 

Her insistence thrilled him. “Can’t 
we meet each evening at seven at the 
Potsdamerplatz subway station? We 
shan’t attract attention.” That was a 
meager substitute for what they could 
have had in a blander world. 

She said gladly,. “I shall wait each 
day for seven o’clock!” 

He took her home. On the way she 
asked, “Who is the man Klauss to 
whom you told me to telephone in trou- 
ble?” 

“An old and wise friend of mine,” he 
said. The thought of Underground work 
was one final reminder, if one was 
needed, for submerging the swelling de- 
sire to speak of love and marriage. 

He went back to his room, too tired to 
sort out his mixed emotions. But the 
darkness and the cold did seem less un- 
friendly. 


\ ee Karl walked to Wagner’s office 
the next morning there was snow on 
the city streets. Yet the cold of the 
streets was better than the still cold of 
indoors. These were bad mornings; men 
ate in overcoats, worked in overcoats, 
slept in overcoats. They got little solid 
rest. Any casual passer-by was liable to 
be querulous and quarrelsome. This 
morning Karl paid little attention to 
anyone, remembering every word Carola 
had said the night before, recalling every 
gesture, every look. 

He was pasting clippings in a huge 
scrapbook when the telephone in Wag- 
ner’s inner office rang. In a few minutes 
Wagner burst out. “She’s going to sing 
for me!” he shouted, laughing and try- 
ing to talk at the same time. “Carola 
Dirling’s coming back!’’ Here was one 
happy man in Berlin! “I’m going to put 
her in the Sans Souci at the opening!” 
In his enthusiasm he began to make 
plans. “Order billboard ads at once! 
Get a costumer! Get an accompanist! 
Hurry!” 

He went on, about new drapes, new 
lights, new decorating. Then he sat 
down, exhausted, but smiling happily. 

“What shall I do first?” Karl asked. 
He could be happy, too; indirectly, he 
was working for Carola. 

“Tll decide in a moment.” Wagner 
was suddenly serious. “Why should she 
change her mind so abruptly? I don’t 
understand that! It doesn’t matter!” 
He stood up and took Karl by the arm. 
“Come into my office. We'll start de- 
tailed plans. We have little more than 
two weeks!” 
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Because of his experience at the 
Krokodil, Karl suddenly became impor- 
tant. He ran no more errands, delivered 
no more handbills, pasted no more clip- 
pings. Wagner consulted with him and 
went over every detail of Carola’s 
opening. He thought of having her do 
something new, then decided against it. 
“Berlin is hungry for the good old days,” 
he said emphatically. 

“When were they?” 

“Any day sufficiently remote from the 
present,’ Wagner answered. ‘‘And you 
can coach her in doing everything just 
as she used to do it.” 

Karl did not answer. 

“What’s the matter? Every time I 
mention Carola’s name the strangest 
look goes over your face.” 

Karl did not want to reveal anything 
to him. “I think that as an ex-political 


“Do wait a minute. I have some news 
about Blaerchen.” 

Karl waited. 

“There has been much gossip in the 
Foreign Office about him and Praut, an- 
other of Ribbentrop’s favorites. They 
had a terrible fight.” 

Carola had mentioned Praut and Karl 
recognized the name. ‘What did they 
fight about?” 

“No one knows for a fact,” the little 
man said meticulously, ‘but people as- 
sume it was about money. That’s what 
the men in the Ribbentrop Bureau al- 
ways fight about! Of course, it may be 
over Praut’s getting a job that Blaer- 
chen wanted.” Even more confidentially 
he added: “There have been so many 
scandals! You should have heard about 
the rows among those worthies over the 
distribution of Polish, Czech, and Aus- 











| “Senator or no senator—we've got to run this railroad on time!” 





prisoner, I had better stay far away 
from having anything to do with the 
cabaret. Carola can do well without me.” 

“As you wish,” Wagner said care- 
lessly. “Now, about painting the Sans 
Souci—!” 


IN THE late afternoon Karl got away 
to his biweekly appointment with 
Schebeler. He went without any par- 
ticular nervousness, his mind set rather 
on the thought of seven o’clock. 

“Did you have any trouble last time?” 
Karl asked, remembering Schebeler’s 
fright. 

The little man shook his head. “No, 
Gott sei dank! No one bothered me!” 
He lowered his voice. “I have a small 
packet of news for you. It concerns some 
conversations held with certain Swedes.” 

“They may be useful.” Karl took the 
envelope and wanted to leave at once. 

“Don’t go yet!” Schebeler looked like 
a little round-shouldered mouse, pleased 
at being out of his hole for a few min- 
utes. “Have a glass of beer!” 

“T really—!” 
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trian estates! Each Nazi was sure some 
rival had gotten a better one. But none 
of them ever do as well as their boss! 
Ribbentrop got the best of all—an Aus- 
irian estate that used to belong to Fritz 
Thyssen’s son-in-law. And they’re all 
jealous of what Goering’s men got.” 

Karl nodded absently. That threw 
little light on Blaerchen. As soon as he 
could he left, to deliver the envelope to 
Ranke. Then, in an hour, he would be 
with Carola. 

He was at the accustomed place at 
the Friedrichstrasse station on time 
but Ranke did not appear. Even as 
slight a hitch as five minutes lateness 
might be a sign of something wrong. 
When fifteen minutes passed Karl was 
desperately anxious. All around peo- 
ple were hurrying to trains, paying no 
attention to him as he pretended to read 
a newspaper. Yet, if anything had hap- 
pened to Ranke, someone among these 
passers-by might be watching. Nerv- 
ously, he put his hand in his pocket and 
felt the envelope. 

An old man, his coat collar close 


around his face, approached, as 
ing to speak to him. For a see¢ 
wanted to run. Then he recogr 
man. It was Klauss. 

“Herr Dietrich!” 

Klauss looked much older th 
Karl had seen him before, old 
by sleeplessness. 

“I’m glad to see you,” Kla 
“My son-in-law couldn’t come 
Let’s walk for a short distance 

They went to the street. Kle 
to his arm. P| 

Then Klauss asked abrupt! 
my son-in-law been aroun 
you?” j 

“No,” Karl said, sensing 
in the man’s question. i | 

“He’s been so restless and 
of wanting to talk with you. | 
understand the need for goin 
in anti-Nazi work. He won’t un 
that violence and terror do nog 
Underground must gain streng 
—our enemies are still too strc 

“T haven’t seen him.” He f 
that anything should trouble a 
Klauss. 


te Oe 


ak 


“7 HAVE known him since t 
small boy. He married my 

who died a year ago. He is 

Then, almost pleadingly: “ 

to you try to make him see the 

ness of being rash. You’ve hai 

of concentration camp. He 

There was something else 
selflessly, did not mention. 
move by Ranke and the p 
descend on every friend 
had, and destroy all the wi 
Klauss had done. y 

“Tf I see him I’ll do what I 
said as they separated. . 

He went along the street wo! 
to be free of worry until he cros 
damerstrasse and came to the 
All around were men hurrying 
wives, their homes, to some li 
ment of intimate comfort, 
small it might be. But none of t 
a lovelier waiting smile than 
on the face of Carola. 

Arm in arm, together for a li 
they walked away. 

This, then, was their love-m 
week of secret meetings in sub 
tions, on busses, on streetcars, <j¥ 
that the meeting of a man and 
would not attract untoward ¢ 
Each meeting was as strained 
happy, and each word betwe 
was spoken to an obbligato of 
worry, punctured by furtive glé 
hind, to see that no one had © 
that no one was watching, lisiii 
unduly interested in them. In 
lars and little bars on back str 
could talk freely of the preser © 
songs Carola would sing, of ti 
for the opening. Karl never mit 
his Underground work and | 
Carola asked if he was worrii | 
anything and keeping someth) 
her. He turned the questior Wi 
smile. 

They could talk of their pas < 
days when Karl rehearsed t! 
farces each week for the Kroko 
the song Carola sang one nighi¥é 
song of the city the next day. | 

When they tried to speak | 
own tomorrow and the day afte/an 
day after that, they had to le) 
speak for them, speak loudly t 
them what they both knew: jf 
long as they stayed in Germanys0 
as Blaerchen was in power, thi! 
hope for nothing more th) 
To put hopes into words wa/te 
ing but too painful, so they sa} 
side, in a dark corner of a |e 
badly lit cellar room, glad t|2 
gether for a little while, sayilf | 
preferring to let silence spez 
fully for them. 

(To be continued next we 
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Happy Holidays — Self- planned Style 


“Come ON, DAD,” they call and off you'll all go on a 
journey of fun, your annual vacation. 

Great occasions in life, these vacations—with new ex- 
periences, new pleasures, sometimes better, even, than you 
dreamed of. That’s the American way—happy futures— 
self-planned, self-earned, self-saved-for. 

Would you like to think right now about the vacations 
that lie far ahead, in the future, while this one is fresh 


Our booklet, “PLANNING FOR INCOME AT 
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in your mind? If you would, welcome the representative 
of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
who may call. 

Learn from this representative how, through a Mutual 
Life Endowment or Endowment Annuity, you can make 
sure of just the yearly vacation or retirement fund you 
would like to have from 55 on and insure adequate pro- 
tection in the meantime for your household. 


60 or 65,” tells of more than 75 inter- 


esting ways to enjoy your ‘vacation years” when they arrive. Ask a Mutual Life repre- 


sentalive for a copy or receive it from one of them by writing to the address below. 


She Mutual Sife 


Inourance Gompanyof Mew York 


34Nasoau Street, New York 






FIRST POLICY ISSUED 





FEBRUARY 1, 1843 
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“gy. BECOME AN EXPERT _ 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A.’s earn $2,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. About 5 20,000 Certified Public Account- 
ants in the . We train you thoro Sly at home in spare time for 
. A. SR PALS or executive accounting positions. Previous ex- 
penence unnecessary. Personal training under supervision of staff of 
.'s, including members of the American Institute of Account- 

ants. Write for free book,‘*Accountancy, the Profession That Pays.’ 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 840-H, Chicago 
A Correspondence Institution 
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YOU 


A BEACH 


Bystander 
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PSORIASIS 


Are you barred from summer sports because ugly 
psoriasis lesions would make you unfavorably con- 
spicuous in a bathing suit? Then try SJROIL. 


FOR SALE AT 
ALL DRUG STORES 


tends to remove the crusts and scales of psoriasis 
which are externalincharacter and locatedon outer 
layer of skin. If, or when, your psoriasis lesions 
recur, light applications of STROIL will help keep 
them undercontrol. S]ROIL is applied externally. 
It does not stain clothing or bed linen nor does it 
interfere in any way with your daily routine. 
Offered to you on a two-weeks’ satisfaction -or- 
money-back basis. 


SIROIL SHAMPOO 
THE CHOICE OF PARTICULAR WOMEN 
SIROIL Liquid Shampoo is made of pure olive and 
cocoanut oils blendedina neutral,non-caustic base. 
Cannot injure or irritate the most sensitive scalp 
or hair. No vinegar rinse needed. SIROIJL Liquid 
Shampoo Soap removes grease film from hair and 








scalp in an amazing manner and gives a woman's 
hair every opportunity to look its best. This prod- 
uct bears the Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval. 
SIROIL LABORATORIES, INC., DETROIT, MICH. 
SIROIL LABORATORIES OF CANADA, LTD., BOX 488, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
LSE 








Lorentz, who knew nothing and cared 
less about pictures, listened to Cohen 
and Watts and he, too, began to realize 
the importance of pictures. Hollywood 
was still wearing its intellectual swad- 
dling clothes but directors like Murnau 
and Lubitsch in Europe were doing 
amazing things, and actors like Jannings 
were giving startling performances. 

Lorentz took his job seriously. He 
was allowed considerable editorial lati- 
tude so he began a one-man campaign 
against Hollywood, the burden of his 
prayer being, ‘““Why not make pictures 
about America?” If you will recall the 
1920’s you’ll remember that gangster 
pictures and elaborate costume pictures 
and ducky little numbers like The Sheik 
were all the vogue. Sex, sin and six- 
shooters were the dishes served to the 
picture public. In no way were they a 
reflection of America on the problems 
of America. 


The President Approves 


The better Hollywood directors read 
the Lorentz criticisms and when they’d 
come to New York they’d look him up. 
Vidor, Milestone, John Ford—they, too, 
believed that pictures could be more 
than fantastic make-believe. 

Lorentz moved to the late Vanity Fair 
to do film criticism but he didn’t last 
long. He panned Little Women un- 
mercifully, and the owners of Vanity 
Fair noticed that Little Women was 
breaking house records all over the 
country. Obviously Lorentz was a bad 
critic. So he was fired from the job. 

He worked for Mr. Hearst for a while, 
first as movie critic (he panned the 
wrong picture and was shifted) and then 
as Washington correspondent. In Wash- 
ington he came into contact with Henry 
A. Wallace, and when he wrote a eulo- 
gistic column about the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture he was fired again. Mr. Hearst 
at the moment didn’t like Wallace. 

“T’ve been fired from more damn’ 
jobs,” Lorentz says thoughtfully. 

About this time Rex Tugwell or- 
ganized the Resettlement Administra- 
tion. In a desultory way government 
departments had been making educa- 
tional pictures that had about as much 
animation as a still-life picture of a dead 
cow. The drought had settled in the 
Southwest by now and the land was dy- 
ing. But nobody cared much. Dust 
storms and droughts were only nice 
newsreel shots to people in the large 
cities. The plight of the farmers had to 
be brought home to the rest of the coun- 
try—but how? 

Lorentz suggested a picture. Tug- 
well thought it a good idea but they 
didn’t have a writer available to do a 
story. Lorentz did the story. 

Tugwell was delighted with it. But 
he had no director to handle it. He 
elected Lorentz. Lorentz protested in 
vain that he had never been to Holly- 
wood, didn’t know how to direct, but 
Tugwell brushed this aside. So Lorentz 
again was elected. He was given a cam- 
era crew and $10,000. Which brings us 
to where we started. He learned about 
making pictures by making them. When 
he finished The Plow That Broke the 
Plains he had to cut the film himself, a 
highly technical, specialized job. Then 
there was the problem of music. This 
he knew something about. He managed 
to get a fine composer, Virgil Thomp- 
son, to help him. 

“The music will be a collaboration,” 
Lorentz explained. ‘Not a background. 
Some places the music will dominate; 
other places the film itself will tell the 
story. But we need a good orchestra.” 
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He Serves Up America 


Continued from page 22 


He got one. Lorentz communicated 
his enthusiasm to Alex Smallens, con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic. 
Smallens thought it all “an exciting 
idea.” And finally the picture was fin- 
ished. 

Even Lorentz didn’t know whether or 
not it was good. Oh, it was honest and 
sincere and it showed the dust and the 
drought strangling the good dark earth 
of the plains but how would outsiders 
react to it. Lorentz thought he’d start at 
the top. He’d show it to the President. 
A date was arranged and Lorentz sat 
miserably uncomfortable in the White 
House projection room alongside the 
silent President, who never made a com- 
ment, but just smoked one cigarette 
after another. 

Then, ‘‘That’s a fine picture, Lorentz,” 
the Head Man said when it was over. 
“Very interesting your idea of letting the 
music take the play away from the ac- 
tion.” He even suggested that it was 
good enough to be commercial, i.e., to 
put into chain theaters as part of a gen- 
eral program. 

Lorentz had another idea. He wanted 
to sell his picture to Hollywood. He took 
it out and invited every director and 
producer in town to see it. Most of them 
balked. They still didn’t like Mr. R. and 
they figured that any picture produced 
by the government must be a politically 
inspired film. But Lorentz, with the 
help of his friends Milestone, Ford and 
Vidor, persuaded them to take a look. 
They took a look, blinked a bit and said, 
“Terrific.” There was no propaganda in 
it. It was just an honest picture. 

After that Lorentz made The River, 
the story of the Mississippi. That was 
another struggle but the picture got ac- 
colades from critics all over the coun- 
try. It was a chunk of America most 
people didn’t know about except those 
who lived and died near the banks of 
The River and whose lives were ruled by 
The River. 


As Honest as Life Itself 


A Dutchman named Paul de Kruif 
saw the picture. De Kruif is an exciting 
man. Sinclair Lewis wrote Arrowsmith, 
the Microbe Hunters, Yellow Jack and 
The Fight For Life in collaboration with 
him. De Kruif is volatile, effervescent. 
He loved the picture and, hurrying to a 
telegraph office, wired Lorentz, whom he 
had never met, “You and I are going to 
do a picture. Where can I meet you?” 

They met weeks later in New York. 
De Kruif had a great idea for Lorentz. 
“Make a picture about death and how 
we can help prevent death. You can do 
a lot of good. Take my book Fight for 
Life. Do what you want with it.” 

The result was The Fight for Life. In 
many ways it is the most remarkable 






























































picture ever made. Superficial 

story of a young doctor who lose 
tient in the first five minutes 
ture. Realizing his incomp 
goes to the Chicago Maternit 
the slums to learn his trade 
ture shows his progress and I 
umph; his skill and experien 
death. It is as exciting as 
as honest as life itself, Onh 
fessional actors were used 
the cast is composed chieffy 
who came to the Maternity 
treatment. 


Matching the Doclonl 


No one has ever married 
the screen as Lorentz has de 
Gruenberg did the music exe 
sequence. After the young 
his patient, he walks dise 
along the streets of Chica 
thinking of what happened 
ing whether the woman’s deat 
evitable, part of a plan; 
whether or not his own lack of s 
contributed toward the death, | 
rainy night. He walks along ai 
he is concerned that a woman ft 
died. . 

He walks through the street 
with cabarets. Here Lorentz § 
real low-down music of the type ¥ 
called “blues”; mad, primitive, § 
music. Gruenberg told him th 
Negroes i improvising could pt 
kind of music. 

A place called Café Society 
group of fine Negro musicians wh 
to hold jam sessions. Lorentz g 
of them one night, set up his so 
paratus and said, “Give out.” 
sweated happily for an hour. F 
then another would grab the F 
A sax would wail to a backgrounct 
brass and winds. Then a trumpe 
get an idea. He’d go to town 2 
others would ad lib. along with 
was music that couldn’t be wri 
more than the diversified sour 
busy street can be captured on 
Gruenberg and Lorentz loved it. 
the mood of the young doctor. 

To Lorentz the business of © 
pictures is the most serious busi 
the world. It is so serious that: 
mands the best writing, the be 
and the best technical equipmen’ 
able. But above all it demands 
ous purpose. 

“Men like John Renoir in 
make great pictures,”’ Lorentz sa} 
cause they aren’t satisfied with 
ocrity and they don’t have the fi 
pressure on them that Hollywooc 
have. Their pictures cost compat 
little. They don’t have to gre 
million dollars to break even. 
Illusion, I think, is the greatest 
I ever saw, but it cost about what 
short would cost in Hollywood. 
Marcel Pagnol, who made The * 
Wife. He and his family live 
studio where they make pi = 
all work together twenty-four 
day living the picture they are-t 
They don’t have producers to ans 
They don’t have to submit rushe 
night to executives. The pic’ 
Pagnol’s from beginning to end. 
a job made by a large group of s 
ists each working independently. 

Now Lorentz is working on a & 
about one unemployed man. Bul® 
veals the general story of seven 
men by telling the specific sto 
man. } 

“It ought to be interesting,” ] 
says thoughtfully. 

It ought to be indeed. 
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World's Fair 
Visitors — 


c Choose one of New York State’s convenient routes to 
PRs the World's Fair of 1940 and know the thrills and joys 
that await you throughout this vast empire of natural 


bnderlands, historical landmarks and zestful recreational attractions. 
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Make your trip an occasion to enjoy to the full the 50,000 square 
es of romance, history and beauty that this great state spreads so 
inerously before you. Experience the zestful contrasts of busy cities, 
puntain wildernesses, sparkling lakes, ancient forts, winding rivers, 


| 
juntry landscapes, placid villages, and legend-crowned old houses. 


Stand in awe before Niagara Falls . . . let your eyes rest on the 
aceful rural scenes of the Genesee country . . . surrender to the ro- 
antic mood of the Finger Lakes . . . Step back into the historic past in 
te storied Mohawk Valley .. . turn northward for fun and beauty to 
e refreshing loveliness of the Thousand Islands . . . climb to the skies 
the far-flung Adirondacks and follow the fortunes of the Revolutionary 
Yar up and down Lake Champlain. Join the smart throngs in Saratoga 
rings, visit the scores of memorable attractions that abound in the 
pital district surrounding Albany, relax in the popular mountain play- 


ands of the Catskills, follow the glorious Hudson to the sea, drive on 







dng Island's inviting motor parkways to picturesque old towns and 


sfreshing surf-fringed beaches. 
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"4 ~ BUREAU OF STATE PUBLICITY, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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: Tour of Beautiful Long Island”. «) 
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ee then get busy at once— 
your dog may be in danger of 
tapeworms or sarcoptic mange 


For AvuTHORITY for that warning, read the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Circular No. 338 
which states that fleas and lice can transmit 
tapeworms and sarcoptic mange to dogs. 

So, if your dog is scratching, act! It’s far 
safer for you to take it for granted that he 
has fleas than to take chances. 

Insure his complete riddance of those dan- 
gerous pests! Use a powder, preferably Pulvex, 
the powder that kills fleas with incredible 
speed. None ever revive to reinfest. Pulvex 
also kills any lice, ticks, sticktites your dog 
may have. Kills fleas, too, when put on one 
spot. Amazing— unbelievable— but true! 

As Pulvex is borated, it makes a flea-bitten 
dog more comfortable by helping allay itching 
from scratching. 

Use Pulvex according to the new ‘“‘minute- 
a-week” control method and 
you absolutely protect your 
dog against flea infestation. 
Read about it in folder on 
can. If your dog is scratch- 
ing, get a can of Pulvex Flea 
Powder now. At drug, pet 
and department stores, 50c. 


PULVEX* 
FLEA POWDER €: 


PULVEX FLEA SOAP oils and 
grooms the coat, deodorizes, cleans 
and destroys the fleas, only 25c! 






ASK DEALER 
TO SHOW YOU 
THIS FOLDER 








Relieve 
PainIn Few 


Rheumatis 


Minutes 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the fine formula, used by thousands. 
No opiates. Does the work quickly — must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in a few minutes or 
your money back. Don’t suffer. Ask your druggist 
today for trustworthy NURITO on this guarantee. 


HAY FEVER 
MINIATURE RESPIRATOR 


New DUPOR No. 1 kee LENS, and 
NUISANCE DUSTS out does 
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t 
right 1 ounce. Literat 


H.S. COVER Dept.C South Bend, Ind 
PIONEER RESPIRATOR DESIGNER SINCE 1894 


AR owners are using 

this new ZECOL 
WAX because it is so 
amazingly Quick and 
Easy to apply, results in 
such a deep, lasting 
lustre—protects the 
finish. Just rubon—let 
dry a minute—wipe 
off. That's all. Used on 
all types and colors of 
lacquers and enamels. 
For cars heavily oxi- 
dized (faded), or having 
a heavy road film, clean 


the surface with ZECOL Minute Way 


SCUM REMOVER be- i 

fore applying ZECOL To Automobile 

WAX, 

Sold at all filling sta- 

tions and garages. 
Mfd. by 


ZECOL Ine. 
Milwaukee, 
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A Man Takes His Vacation 


thing. These were not the kind of people 
he was used to, and his gray suit was 
dusty, unpressed, and badly stained. He 
thought nostalgically of the comfortable 
office back in Salt Lake City: the fa- 
miliar, friendly faces, the pleasant rou- 
tines « 

Presently he heard a horse whinny, 
and there came the voices of cowboys, 
swearing. He got up and looked out the 
window. There were two cowboys and a 
large gray horse in a near-by corral. The 
cowboys had ropes and a saddle and 
were trying to corner the horse. Hubert 
stepped outside to watch. 

“T see they’re saddling your horse.” 

Hubert looked around. There stood a 
beautiful girl. She was smiling at Hu- 
bert and she had white teeth. She was 
dressed in blue slacks, such as the cow- 
boys wore, and a flannel shirt. And she 
was—well, beautiful. 


Ue took a deep breath. “I 
guess they are,” he said huskily. 

The girl stood beside him. “Mr. Wins- 
low,” she said in a low voice, “they’re 
going to job you. That’s a bad horse. 
They think it was just an accident that 
you won the contest, they wanted one of 
the guests here to win it, so on the pack 
trip they’re going to—have some fun 
with you.” 

“T see,” Hubert said miserably. He 
passed a hand across his forehead. “I 
didn’t want to come in the first place. 
I wanted to go home. But Slim made 
me come up. He said I’d be insulting 
the governor if I didn’t.” He looked at 
her. “I wouldn’t want to do that.” 

“Of course not.” 

Hubert closed his eyes. 
horses,” he said feelingly. 

“So do I.” The girl glanced down at 
the thick-soled shoes she was wearing. 
“That’s why I’d rather hike. Not,” she 
added quickly, “that I could ride with 
the others even if I wanted to. You see, 
I’m not a guest here. I’m one of the 
waitresses.” 

“Where do you hike?” 

“Back here in the hills; any place I 
feel like.” 

“Are you going now?” 

“Yes.” She placed a hand on his arm. 
“Listen, Mr. Winslow, if we took a hike, 
they’d be gone when we got back. After 
all, if you’d rather hike, I should think 
it would be all right. You won the prize.” 

Hubert hesitated. The horse in the 
corral reared and snorted as one of the 
cowboys roped him. Hubert looked at 
the girl. “You're right,’ he said firmly. 
“T rode the bucking horse. I think I’ve 
done—enough.” 

They turned from the ranch and took 
a trail that led back into the hills. Elea- 
nor Temple, she said her name was. 
Hubert said his first name was Hubert. 
As they left the ranch behind, climbing 
slowly, following twisting game trails in 
the woods and crossing open parks, Hu- 
bert’s spirits rose. 

After they had walked for an hour or 
more they sat down on a fallen tree 
trunk and looked back over the valley. 
Hubert took a deep breath. “Eleanor,” 
he said, “I think this is the happiest—” 
He was interrupted by a sharp peal of 
thunder. He looked around at the clear 
sky. “What was that?” he asked, puzzled. 

“A storm is forming back in the moun- 
tains,” Eleanor said. “They come down 
awfully fast when they get started. I 
think we ought to start back.” 

“Damn it!” Hubert grumbled. 

Eleanor laughed. ‘“They’ll be gone,” 
she said. 

“But we were having such a nice walk 
Eleanor.” 

“T know.” They got up and she took 
his arm and they started back in the gen- 
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eral direction from which they had come. 
Rain began to fall, gently at first, then in 
a steady downpour. They took refuge 
beneath a large pine. 

When the rain seemed to let up a bit 
they stepped out from beneath the tree. 
Eleanor started toward her left. “Wait 
a minute,” Hubert said. ‘We didn’t come 
that way.” 

“T think we did,” she said uncertainly. 

They stood there and looked around. 
Mist had descended on the woods around 
them. The whole world was a uniform 
gray. 

“But this way is downhill,’ Eleanor 
said. “We’ve got to keep going down- 
hill.” Reluctantly Hubert followed her. 

Rain began to fall again. They 
stopped. 

“We’re going wrong,” Hubert said. “It 
seems to be more downhill over to our 
left farther.” They moved in that direc- 
tion, threading their way among huge 
boulders. Presently Hubert saw an 
overhanging ledge of rock, beneath 
which there was a cavelike depression. 
He steered Eleanor toward it. “Let’s get 
out of the rain for a minute,” he said. 

It was dry beneath the ledge, and there 
was a dry boulder to sit upon. “I think 
the best thing to do,” Hubert said, “is 
to sit here a few minutes and you can see 
if you can get your bearings. Do you 
recognize this canyon?” 

Eleanor looked at him appealingly, 
and her lips trembled. “Hubert, I'll have 
to tell you, I guess. I’ve never been back 
here in the hills before.” 

Hubert looked at her incredulously. 
“But your hikes—”’ 

“J made that part of it up.” 

Hubert frowned. “ But I don’t under- 
stand why—” 

“Please let me tell you how it hap- 
pened, Hubert. When I was waiting on 
table last night I heard them talking 
about you, and laughing about giving 
you this mean horse to ride. Then you 
came up today, and you looked—nice. 
So we arranged for me to—do what I 
did. I’m going home tomorrow anyway, 
so they can’t fire me. I’m so sorry—” 

“You mean you don’t live here?” 

“No.” Eleanor hesitated. “I live in 
Salt Lake City, too, Hubert. I’m on my 
vacation, the same as you are. I always 
wanted at least to see a dude ranch, a 
nice one, and the only way I could afford 
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lis fingers. “I will!” 
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“Boy!” Hubert said. “Well, 
say is, this does make it a per- 
tion!” He took Eleanor’s arm 
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“Couldn’t even find you around yes- 
terday,” the cowboy said, “to tell you the 
start was put off till this morning on 
account of the storm. I got your horse 
saddled for you, and soon’s the governor 
finishes his breakfast we’re all set to go. 
I'll tell Mr. Van Orton you’re here.” He 
wheeled and rode back. 

Hubert looked at Eleanor tragically. 
“Tl have to go.” 

Eleanor did not reply. They walked 
toward the ranch. 

“T’m sorry our little plan didn’t work,” 
Hubert said. “I’m terribly sorry, Elea- 
nor. It would have been—perfect.” 

“T think so too.” 

They came to the first of the build- 
ings. Eleanor paused. “I don’t want to 
go over there with you, where they all 
are,” she said. “I'll go right to my room. 
It’s over this way.”’ Hubert stood there, 
looking at her. “Goodby,” she said. 
“Maybe I'll see you in Salt Lake, Hu- 
bert.” 

“Of course,’ Hubert said mechani- 
cally. She turned away and walked to- 
ward the lodge. “Eleanor!” he called. 
She stopped and looked back. “I’ll—” 
Hubert hesitated. “I’ll see you in Salt 
Lake, then.” 

“Some day,” Eleanor said. She went 
on. 

Hubert walked toward the corral, 
where the riders were. He saw Mr. Van 
Orton and the tall dude he had seen in 
the bar, with the two girls he had seen 
there with him, standing near some sad- 
dled horses. He walked up to them. 
“Good morning, Mr. Van Orton,” he 
said. 

They looked at him. 

“Well,” he said, “we got back all 
right.” 

Mr. Van Orton looked puzzled. “Have 
you been away?” he asked. 

“Yes. Eleanor and I. She’s one of the 
waitresses. We went for a walk yester- 
day and got lost. Didn’t you miss us?” 

“Y’m afraid not,” Mr. Van Orton said. 
The others laughed. 

“Anyway,” Hubert said, “we got lost 
and had to stay out all night. I took 
charge of things and pulled us through 
all right. And now, Mr. Van Orton, I 
think I'll just take charge of things again. 
I rode the horse for Slim because he 
wanted me to, but that’s all I’m going to 
do. I’m not going on any pack trip. I’m 
not afraid of the horse you picked out 
for me”—he glanced at the big dude— 
“because I can ride any horse you’ve got, 
with one hand tied behind me. I can ride 
any horse in Wyoming, you don’t have to 
worry about that. I’m not going just be- 
cause I don’t want to.” 

“But, Mr. Winslow, the governor—” 

“The hell with the governor. Tell him 
I got to get back to the office.” Hubert 
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Tell the governor I got a date with the 
most beautiful girl he ever saw in his 
life. I got a date to marry her. She 
doesn’t know it yet, but she will in a 
minute.” 

Hubert bowed to Mr. Van Orton and 
walked away, in the direction Eleanor 
had taken. 


{Pete long road wound through the ; 


mountains ahead of the little car. Hu- 


bert looked at Eleanor, who was driving. | 
“And to think,” he said, ‘“‘we’ve probably | 


even talked to each other on the phone. 
It’s a small world, my sweet.” 

“Yes, dear,’ Eleanor said. She was 
watching the road. 

“Shall I drive now?” Hubert asked. 

“Maybe after a while.” 

Hubert took a deep breath. “Well, I 
think I’ll take a little nap, then. I’m 
sleepy, Eleanor. I’m tired, dear. I’ll just 
rest a little.” He sat back and closed his 
eyes. “Call me when you need me.” 

Eleanor leaned over quickly and 


kissed him on the forehead. “Yes, dear,” | 


she said gently. 
Hubert slept. 
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the Tonquin’s deck a bloody butcher 
pen from stem to stern. 

Below, in the canoes the Nootka 
women waited; probably the twelve who 
had special cause to remember Captain 
Ayres’ clever trick were there. Above, 
in the Tonquin’s rigging, five seamen, 
sent aloft just before the blow fell, 
looked down upon the shambles. The 
deck was a swirling, milling bedlam over 
which the war clubs tossed and waved. 

They saw an Indian drive a knife into 
James Lewis, saw McKay felled with a 
war club and pitched overboard. Cap- 
tain Thorn, horrible with blood, was 
fighting his way toward the cabin where 
there were muskets, but he did not reach 
that haven; a war club smashed in his 
head. Only one man escaped death—a 
Chehalis Indian taken on board at Gray 
Harbor as an interpreter. He rushed to 
the rail, shouted to a woman in one of 
the canoes that he surrendered himself 
her slave, jumped overboard and was 
pulled into the canoe by his new owner. 

The five seamen aloft in the rigging 
had been thinking fast. There was one 
chance and one only. They came down 
the ratlines like monkeys and had nearly 
reached the deck before they were seen. 
One was killed; the others plunged into 
the steerage hatchway, passed below 
deck to the cabin and from that strong- 
hold opened fire with muskets. In a 
few minutes the canoes were racing back 
toward the shore. 


Captain Ayres’ Vengeance 


But four men couldn’t hold the Ton- 
quin long or take her out against the 
headwind to the open sea. Early next 
morning the Indians, watching the ship, 
saw the four survivors lower a boat and 
pull away toward the ocean in a desper- 
ate attempt to reach Astoria, 300 miles 
down the coast. Canoes were sent in 
pursuit. Other canoes paddled out to- 
ward the Tonquin. 

Silent and empty and helpless she 
lay, while men and women in scores and 
hundreds clambered over her bulwarks. 
Still a tiny sound in the very bowels of 
her was unheard; the almost inaudible 
hissing and spitting of a long, slim thing 
like a snake with a fiery head creeping 
onward through the darkness under the 
deck. Inching along through the dark- 
ness under that crowded deck, the bright 
head of it was now within a foot of the 
ship’s magazine. 

It didn’t stop there. It was a slow 
train of gunpowder laid during the night 
by the four survivors of the Tonquin’s 
crew and lighted just before they left 
the ship. 

Five hundred men, women and prob- 
ably children were massed on the 
Tonquin’s deck and in the sea canoes 
against her sides. In an instant the air 
was full of the fragments of them, the 
water strewn with their burned and 
broken bodies. Two hundred were killed; 
how many were maimed and blinded for 
life no one knows. For days the sea cast 
up the ghastly remnants of what had 
once been human beings. For many 
nights the death fires blazed along the 
shore. For weeks the great cedar houses 
of the stricken Nootka folk were pitiful 
with wailing. 

It all links up—all the drama and the 
pathos and triumph of this tale of the 
Four Horsemen which, you might say, is 
really the tale of Oregon itself. We 
haven’t come tothe Four Horsemen yet; 
but the clever Captain Ayres is part of 
their story, and from Captain Ayres and 
the trick he played on the twelve Indian 
hunters comes the thunderous tragedy 
of the Tonquin. The Tonquin, too, is 
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a link in the continuing chain. Looking 
back at this dramatic sequence, one has 
an impression of a sardonic fate seated, 
cloud-wrapped, on one of the Pacific 
peaks, pointing his finger now here, now 
there; and wherever the finger points a 
drama is enacted, a drama which is an- 
other link in the chain. 

So now the finger points to Astoria, 
the little fort at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River which the Tonquin had 
established before her fatal cruise 
northward to Nootka Sound. And the 
next link in the chain is a small glass 
bottle on a table in Duncan McDougall’s 
office at Fort Astoria. 

Astoria boasts today of being the old- 
est city west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Then it was only a few months old and 
death, sudden and violent, stared it in 
the face. Duncan McDougall, in com- 
mand of the little log post, kept a stiff 
upper lip but was badly worried. More 
vehemently than ever he wished that he 
had made swifter progress with Com- 
comly’s dreamy-eyed daughter. 


men at last. They had brought with 
them many evils—diseases never known 
among the Indians before and, worst of 
all, the smallpox which a few years pre- 
viously had wrought such fearful havoc 
that the red men dreaded it more than 
God or devil. 

And now, in the neighboring country 
of the Nootkas, had occurred this mys- 
tifying Tonquin disaster in which two 
hundred Indians who had dared to 
avenge their wrongs had been blown 
incomprehensively to fragments by the 
white man’s evil magic. 


McDougall's Inspiration 


Yes, it was time to kill the white 
monster that threatened to swallow 
them all—to kill it now when the killing 
would be easy. Comcomly rather re- 
gretted this necessity, for he was not a 
bloodthirsty man and he had conceived 
a strong liking for McDougall. But the 
mysterious Tonquin catastrophe, as sin- 
ister as the smallpox and more sudden, 











“But how could we meet you at the station? 
You took the car with you this morning!” 
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Comcomly held Astoria in the hollow 
of his hand; and the hand was about to 
close. He was head chief of the Chinook 
tribe which controlled the lower Colum- 
bia region and he was so great a man 
that 300 slaves preceded him to spread 
his path with otter-skin rugs when he 
walked abroad. Among his daughters 
was one who seemed to Duncan McDou- 
gall the most alluring woman he had 
ever seen. Most of his life McDougall 
had lived in the woods; to him, as to 
many voyageurs, a slim daughter of the 
forest need be no less enchanting than a 
pale charmer of the cities. He was mad 
about this tawny princess who dwelt in 
barbaric affluence in her father’s great 
cedar lodge, waited on by his slaves. 

But McDougall hadn’t won the girl 
yet; and now, he reflected grimly, he 
would never win her because it was un- 
likely that he would live another day. 

For twenty-four hours McDougall 
had been painfully aware of what was 
brewing. Comcomly had said nothing, 
but one of his underlings had betrayed 
what was in the old chief’s mind. Com- 
comly, until now a friend of the white 
men who for thirty years had been com- 


ing in their ships to the Oregon coast to. 


trade for furs, had had enough of white 


had decided him. He had 800 warriors 
ready. When he gave the word, the 
handful of white men in Fort Astoria 
wouldn’t last half an hour. 

Haggard and drawn, yet a gay figure 
in his fantastic voyageur costume, Mc- 
Dougall turned slowly away from his 
window. Ona homemade table against 
the wall stood a row of glass bottles of 
various shapes and sizes—the fort’s sup- 
ply of medicines. McDougall had seen 
them there a hundred times. Yet, as 
his eyes fell on them now, his head 
jerked suddenly upward. 

Crossing the room with quick steps, 
he picked up one of the smallest bottles, 
drew the cork, poured the colorless 
liquid on the floor and put the cork back 
in place. Then, with the empty bottle 
in his hands, he ran to the door. 

“Stuart! ...Franchere!” ...he called 
excitedly. 

When he told them his plan, they 
thought him crazy. It would be mad- 
ness, they all said, to let the Indians into 
the stockade. McDougall admitted this 
cheerfully and pointed out what every 
man of them already knew—that if the 
attack came, they couldn’t keep the In- 
dians out. Would they try his plan? 

He had his way in the end. The stock- 
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ade gate was opened and 
another woodsman wall 
across the clearing and } 
Presently they returned. 
Comcomly to come that 
his warriors to hear 
McDougall chief would 
in the enclosure of the fo 
had accepted the invit: 
The afternoon came; 
one moment that aftern 
Dougall’s heart stood sti 
He was sitting alone, c 
the ground in the center c 
Facing him sat Come 
these two the whole 
stockade was packed wit) 
riors. There was no do 
purpose. They had co 
faces painted, wearing th 
lets of hard elk hide and. 
his great pautumaugan ° 
bludgeon, half saber. F 
of solemn silence McDoug 
comly had smoked; and ni 
knew, and the other white | 
from the log house knew, tl 
ing was nearly over and 
that would bring them 
was at hand. j 
McDougall sprang to hi 
flung his right hand above 
it he held the small glass 
had taken from the table 
“Look!” he cried. “Lool 
in my hand—this bottle. 
little thing. But death is 
for you all. Even if you k 
kill you with this bottle, as 
dead white men on the Te 
200 of the Nootka tribe.” 


Powerful Peace 


He stopped to let that s 
blazing, head thrown bai 
square broad shoulders, 
hand in which he held the 
bottle quivering with whi 
be pent-up rage, he was ¢ 
magnificent figure. 

“Listen!” he shouted. 
smallpox. You know how 
your people by the hundre 
poisoned the very air th 
how they could not escape 
matter where they hid. 
pox chief! I have it here 
bottle. All I need do is op 
send the smallpox out amy 
you are dead. That I will « 
swear that you will live a 
me now and forever.” 

A half-hour later Duncan 
in the little room that he u 
fice, filled a tall tumbler wit 
est rum that he could find 
it to the dregs. And stil 
sunny July day of the year | 
ried his tawny princess and 
happy son-in-law of Chief 

First Captain Ayres, th 
quin, then Duncan McDoug 
pox bottle. Each is drama 
each is a link in the chain. 
we come to the Four Ho 
most important link of all. — 

The four were warriors 
Percé nation, which inhabitec 
mountain-walled valleys of 
gon. Some lone trapper, cai 
their forests, told them one 
white man’s God and the wh 
heaven and a wonderful ! 
would show them the trail t¢ 
they began to think about the 

They were a strange people 
Percés. Physically and mente 
the best of their race, throug] 
story a vein of mysticism anc 
yearning runs. There was son 
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them, it seems, forever groping toward 
the light—some vague discontent with 
their own gods that made them eager 
to know more of the God in whom the 
white man believed. The thought of 
“the Book” possessed them. The trap- 
per had told them of St. Louis on the 
distant Missouri, the great village where 
six thousand white men lived. It would 
be a journey such as none of them had 
ever attempted or dreamed of, a journey 
dark with peril. But at St. Louis surely 
the Book could be found. 

So they chose four of their number to 
go to St. Louis and bring back the Book; 
and these are the Four Horsemen of 
this narration, surely the strangest 
horsemen that ever rode in the West. 

They reached St. Louis after many 
adventures. But they found there no 
book that they could take back with 
them—there was no translation of the 
Bible in the Indian tongue. General 
Clark, in charge of Indian affairs, re- 
ceived them kindly but could not, or did 
not, help them; and sadly, in a speech of 


| remarkable eloquence and pathos, their 


spokesman told Clark that they must 
now return and report the failure of 
their quest. Before they could start, 
two of the four fell ill and died, while a 
third perished on the homeward jour- 
ney. Only one lived to return to his peo- 
ple in the far-off Oregon mountains and 
tell them that the Book could not be 
found. 
Oregon's First Martyr 


Yet, unknown to them or to anyone, 
Fate had been riding with them—the 
destiny of Oregon and all the Great 
Northwest. From St. Louis word of 
their extraordinary mission found its 
way to the cities of the East and the 
heart of Christian America was touched. 
For the first time the American Chris- 
tian churches looked toward the almost 
unknown region beyond the Rockies. 
Soon the first missionaries were on their 
way across the plains, and, following 
them, the great American emigration to 
Oregon began. But for the journey of 
those four Indian horsemen, Oregon 
would have remained years longer a 
wild, unsettled region claimed by both 
America and England; and but for the 
American influx which they started, 
most of our Pacific slope today might 
be under the British flag. 

But the chain? The chain of tragic 
incident and resultant drama which be- 
gan with Captain Ayres and his cruel 
trick and led on through the massacre of 
the Tonquin and her awful vengeance 
and through Duncan McDougall and his 
smallpox bottle? What have the Four 
Horsemen to do with the chain? 

Greatest of all the missionaries who 
answered the call of the Nez Percés for 


| 
light was Marcus Whitman, | 
is honored and cherished in t} 

west today and many believe |g 
he guided the first great wag¢) 

900 emigrants across the Roche 
more than any other white ny 


Oregon for the Union. Be thatky 


he labored nobly for years 

sionary among the Indians 

Nez Percés, as it happened, 

neighboring Cayuse country ( 
per Columbia. 

Then one day disease appei 
Cayuse tribe. Whether it wa 
or a virulent form of meas] 
with fearful swiftness. W 
his helpers did what they co 
most cases their efforts we 
Having but slight resistar 
germs brought into the coun 
white settlers, the Indians di 
ens and scores. : 

Fate, sitting cloud-wrapp 
Oregon peak, smiles grimly z 


ger points again. It points tcl 


of Tilokait, the Cayuse chief. 
All round him Tilokait saw 
dying, saw them struck dow 
seemed an invisible poison 
dying so fast that in many 
dead lay side by side with 
Whitman, Tilokait was pe 
believe, had done what~ 
had threatened—he had unco 
ease bottle. Pretending to 
with his medicine, he was po 
air that the red men breathec 
killing them—men, women 
children—so that the white 
he had brought with him fror 
might possess the Indians’ 
Tilokait secretly gathered 
riors, those that were left. } 
quickly to save his stricke 
They lcoked to him and he 
fail them. He must strike befc 
disease bottle could be unec 
The white men hanged Ti 
four of his principal warriors 
City on June 3, 1850, for the 
Marcus Whitman, his wife 2 
others at the Whitman 
made war on the Cayuse 
drove them from their lands’ 
they had virtually destroys 
with rum and disease, the pe 
Comcomly, who had let McDe 
him when he could have cf 
white men at a blow. Before’ 
took also the lands of the I 
who had sent the Four Ho 
their long journey to find Jes 
reth and bring the Book to O 
So the chain ended—the 
began with clever Captain . 
drama was over. The red m 
ished and the white man poss 
gon. Fate, on his mountaint 
his hands and grinned. 
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\the thought of invasion the 
bes not. In many ways the ter- 
bland will be an ally if the 
bmes. There are only two real 
Ireland. It is true that the 
feath and Kildare and of Tip- 
puld provide ideal landing 
snemy planes, but it is equally 
hese meadows and moors are 
surrounded by high hills. 
‘e coast is rocky, but there are 
lide benches not unlike the 
h which the parachutists and 
ying planes landed in Hol- 
bre is Portmarnock, near Dub- 
‘leams whitely with what looks 
| hard sand. Kingsford-Smith 
| off from here on a flight to 
1So did Jim Mbollison. But 
uthorities who, incidentally, 
/quoted by name, say that the 
in spots and that even the 
Reed’s Nautical Almanac can- 
how high the unpredictable 
come and how much sand will 
any given date. Incidentally, 
s have been taken to protect 
and’s beaches. 
has a few potential naval 
1 worth the attention of any 
Any belligerent country would 
Id Cobh and Berehaven on the 
st; Lough Swilly on the north- 
t and Killary Harbor, which is 
ly. Also Bantry Bay in Cork 
Jaoghaire in County Dublin. 
id give her a Gibraltar to keep 
ed England in order. 
’t until the third week in July 
‘ports were mined against in- 
‘hen Sean Lemass, minister of 
speaking for the government, 
ithe coast was being mined and 
government was gravely con- 


it tell, know just how large the 
ay is. A month ago it was 
20,000 men. Today, augmented 
fal defense force, it probably 
80,000 men, but the latter are 
ed soldiers. Under the com- 
Major General McKenna, it is 
ito fight the kind of defensive 
may develop. Colonel Cos- 
Major General Hugo McNeill, 
med his soldiering at the mili- 
301 at Fort Leavenworth, have 
i the army into brigades, not 
. A brigade—perhaps a thou- 
will have everything that a 
has except man strength. It 
» light artillery, heavy artillery 
here is of it—tanks—what there 
em—and, of course, infantry. It 
apact, fast-moving unit which 
ell the terrain where it is sta- 


brigades are _ strategically 
ach one being responsible for a 
amount of territory. If any bel- 
forces land, the brigades will 
ally be on the spot within a 
space of time. The important 
ve been mined and there is no 
at the Irish army will put up a 
and wholehearted defense. 
come by air, using planes as 
‘attacking unit, the brigades 
be quite so effective. But 
Strategists still insist that no 
M Win a war from the air. They 


many conquer France through 
S, which were undoubtedly the 
factor, but they still don’t be- 
Military experts still insist that 
@ won by infantry, ignoring the 


evidence that might be given by Po- 
land, Norway, Holland, Belgium and 
France. 

Once a group of bombers and dive 
bombers thoroughly strafe a section of 
country there is little opposition left. 
Then the parachutists by the hundred 
can descend in peace and quiet. This 
is not a military theory out of an anti- 
quated army textbook, this is something 
I have seen happen myself. This is war- 
fare of 1940. 

If Germany decides to invade Ireland, 
she will probably do it by air. First her 
attacking planes would clear the ground; 
then a thousand parachutists would 


land; then the troop planes, each carry- | 
ing forty men, would come down. Within | 


an hour Germany could land three thou- 
sand well-equipped soldiers on any Irish 
airport. She will drop baby tanks from 
planes as the Russians did when they 
went into Rumania not long ago. 


Locale of Hostilities and Defense 


There are six small counties in the 
northeast of Ireland. This is the part 
of Ireland that still serves and belongs 
to England. There are English troops 
in Ulster. If the Germans strike and the 
Irish fight back, which, of course, they 
will, these English troops will auto- 
matically become allies of Eire. Ire- 
land, without losing face and without 
taking one step backward from her an- 


nounced policy of neutrality, will then | 
allow England to come in to help repel | 


the invaders. These are good soldiers, 
many of them veterans of Dunkerque. 
They are well-equipped with light tanks 
and armored trucks which could bring 
them along Ireland’s fine roads to Dub- 
lin within two hours. They have planes 


there to protect the roads against the | 


dive bombers and there are other planes 
waiting at Liverpool, only eighteen 
minutes away by air from Dublin. If 
Dev, as all of Ireland calls the unassum- 
ing, troubled prime minister, in the 
name of the people gives them the word, 
they won’t linger. And it is possible that 
one of the major engagements of the war 
will then be fought on Irish soil. 

The man in the pub doesn’t see the 
picture that way at all. Neither does 
the man at the races or the squire get- 
ting ready for the next horse show. The 
1940 war is very far away to him. 
Rather would he talk of the time in 1014 
when the Dalcassians of County Clare 
drove the Danes out of Ireland. Rather 
would he talk of Michael Collins and of 
how back in 1920 when there was a price 
of 40,000 pounds on his head he would 
walk gaily along O’Connell Street every 
day, rubbing elbows with the Black and 
Tans. 

These things are real to him. 

To understand the Irish one must 
study them at long range. You cannot 
get to know them by living with them. 
You will get to know that they are lov- 
able and honest and gay and very brave, 
but this is not understanding. They 
profess no love for the English but the 
huge, gilded statue of Queen Victoria, 
which is in front of Parliament, is still 
one of the show sights of Dublin. Eire 
is almost wholly Catholic, but today 
Douglas Hyde, the president of Ireland, 
is a Protestant. Ireland is intensely 
democratic but is very proud of its fine 
Royal Hibernian Hotel in Dublin. Ire- 
land says, “We want nothing to do. with 
England,” and yet 95 per cent of her ex- 
ports go to England. Ask an Irishman as 
I did to explain these paradoxes and 
he’ll shake his head and smile. “Don’t 
try to understand us,” he’ll say. “Hell, 
we don’t even understand ourselves.” 
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LATES and bridges soak up 
odors and impurities like a 
sponge! A hard, dark film collects on 
them. This film holds germs and de- 
cay bacteria. It is so tough that ordi- 
nary brushing seldom removes it. 
And it gets into every tiny crevice 
where brushing can’t even reach. 
Almost always the result is “den- 
ture breath’’—one of the most offen- 
sive of all breath odors. You won't 
know if you have it—but others will. 
Yet there’s a perfect way to clean 
and purify false teeth without 
brushing, acid or danger. It is Poli- 
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independence,”’ writes a California mem- 
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“Exactly. And the fingerman may 
very well be Sammin,” I declared. 
“He’s a well-known frequenter of night 
clubs and cafés. He’s been suspected 
more than once of receiving stolen 
jewelry, and it’s a short step from that 
to an alliance with those who steal it.” 

“You’re good.” 

“You think I’m right, don’t you?” 

“No; I think you ain’f.” 

Next day I read that Sammin was 
being held by the police for question- 
ing. The newspapers did not accuse 
him or Mrs. Jernel of having engineered 
the murder, but the implication was 
plain. 

“Well, O’Malley,” I said when I met 
him again, “what have you found?” 

He appeared discouraged. “Not a 
thing,” he admitted. “It looks like we 
can’t find who those stick-up guys are 
unless I can trace the taxicab, and I can’t 
trace the cab. Jernel and Mrs. Jernel 
was both well known in night clubs and 
nobody took particular notice when they 
was in one. Sammin the same. Them 
night cafés are this way: A guy at one 
table is a millionaire and at the next 
table there is a mobster and the mob- 
ster’s money is just as good. Or a guy 
with a lady gets talking to some stranger 
at the bar and takes him back to his table 
with him, and the guy’s a jewel thief. 
Too many things can happen in them 
places, and I keep coming out the same 
hole where I went in.” 


H® HAD a map on which he had 
marked the location of the different 
holdups and the direction in which the 
taxicab had gone in escaping. 

“We got witnesses that seen the cab 
after several of these stick-ups,” he ex- 
plained. ‘Whatever way the cab escaped 
to, it probably turned west. I figure that 
means the mob has a hideaway on the 
West Side. When it gets where it’s going, 
the cab license gets changed; then we 
don’t recognize it. We got other wit- 
nesses that seen these stick-ups. If they 
pick out some guy from a picture we 
show ’em, it turns out he can’t be one 
of ’em; and if we show ’em pictures of 
crooks with a gold tooth they say he 
ain’t the right one.” 

“Your trouble,” I insisted, “is that you 
refuse to recognize that the fingering was 
done by Sammin.” 

I didn’t see O’Malley for several days. 
Then I met him hurrying to headquar- 
ters. He appeared excited. 

“You've got something?” I asked. 

“T got a line on a guy that might be 
one of ’em. I phoned Miss Rynd. She’s 
coming to look at his picture.” 

We met Miss Rynd. I waited with 
her in a small room at headquarters 
until O’Malley brought in several photo- 
graphs. She looked at them but didn’t 
recognize any of them. 

“No soap,’ O'Malley said, disap- 
pointed. “Well, I got to make out my 
report.” 

He sat down and wrote out his report, 
didn’t like it, crumpled it up and threw 
it in the wastebasket. The girl and I 
watched him while he rewrote it. We 
left her there while I went with him to 
turn in the report, and we didn’t go back 
to her, but went to the detectives’ room. 
We didn’t do anything; we just sat and 
talked. I thought I’d leave; then I 
thought I wouldn’t. We'd been there, 
doing nothing, for a couple of hours. 
Then a cop came in. 

“You’re wanted—quick,” he told 
O'Malley. 

We ran out and got in a police car. A 
couple of plain-clothes cops were al- 
ready in it. We drove north on the 
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West Side and O’Malley went into a 
drugstore and telephoned headquarters, 
and we drove some more. We stopped 
several times while he telephoned. Then 
we came to a fine apartment building 
where an owner-driven cab was stand- 
ing, but it didn’t have the right license 
number. We passed by and parked 
around the corner, and police cars were 
arriving and parking near us, and a 
plain-clothes cop came out of a building 
on the corner. 

“What apartment?” O’Malley asked 
him. 

“We don’t know that.” 

“You got the phone number?” 

“We might have.” 

“Well, phone it, then.” 

We went into the building where the 
cab was parked, and plain-clothes cops 
came in at intervals, one or two at a 
time, and stood in the halls with their 
guns in their hands, and they brought 
the building superintendent. In one of 
the apartments a phone rang and cops 
gathered outside in the hallway and they 
made the superintendent knock on the 


| 


“And the fingers are antiaircraft guns” 


at the station house, “is to confront 
these fellows with Sammin.” 

“Why him? He didn’t have nothing 
to do with it.” 

“Nor Mrs. Jernel?” I asked. 

“No, nor her. But we got a lady com- 
ing here.” 


jp! a couple of cops brought in Miss 
Rynd, and a tall man was with her, 
who turned out to be her father. So 
many cops were around the place it 
looked like a roll call, and questioning 


was going on in several rooms. I got 
hold of O’Malley. 
“We're getting it,” he said. “She’s 


talking and it works out this way: Miss 
Rynd’s a swell-looking kid and men 
liked to go out with her, and she got to 
going to cafés and night clubs with ’em 
alot. A few months ago, in one of them 
night clubs, somebody introduced her 
to Arenton. He’s a handsome guy and 
she began going around with him. She 
didn’t know nothing about what his 
business was. He told her he was a bond 
salesman. Of course she was going with 
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door and say who he was, but the door 
didn’t open. 

“We got to do it the hard way,” 
O’Malley announced. ‘“They’re onto 
us.” 

There wasn’t much shooting. The 
cops fired a few times and somebody in- 
side fired a few shots and nobody was 
hit. Then the door opened. Four men 
were inside. One was a taxi driver; the 
three others were young and good-look- 
ing, the kind of men that you might 
meet anywhere. 

“Where’s the man who shot Jernel, 
O’Malley?” I demanded. “None of 
these fellows has a gold tooth.” 

“We'll find him.” 

We were putting them in a car to take 
them to the station house when O’Mal- 
ley turned back suddenly. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “One of 
these guys dropped something.” 

He picked up something out of the 
gutter. It was a thin gold shell shaped 
like a tooth. O’Malley slipped it onto 
one of his teeth and grinned at me. The 
taxi driver was named Gennie, and two 
others were named Veroni and Sabbatio, 
and the man who had dropped the fake 
tooth was named Arenton. 

“The next thing,’ I said to O’Malley 


other fellows too. After she’d been out 
in the evening with some guy, Arenton 
would get her to describe to him some 
place where they’d been. He’d make a 
little picture of it and mark all the doors. 
He made it seem like kind of a game 
they was playing just for fun, and at 
first Miss Rynd didn’t guess different. 
She didn’t notice, after she’d described 
one of them places to him, it got held 
up.” 

“She was ‘casing’ the places for him!” 
I exclaimed. 

“Sure. But she didn’t know it. I guess 
she liked Arenton pretty well. Then 
she begin to suspect something, and she 
decided to break with him.” 

“If she could,” I remarked. 

“You said something! Once you get 
in with one of them mobs you can’t get 
out. Arenton come out in the open with 
her. It looks like, while he was using 
the girl, he’d got in love with her. He 
told her she was in on them holdups as 
much as him. If she told anybody or 
went to the police, he couldn’t keep 
some of his mob from knocking her off. 
She was afraid of him, and of his mob, 
and afraid she’d get killed.” 

“She was in a spot.” 

“Yeah, and she got in a worse one. 


About then Jernel called 
split with his wife and y 
and he remembered Mis: 
and her went around tog 
girl got in love with him. 
told her, if she didn’t qu 
Jernel, he’d knock her 
“But he didn’t,” I said. 
“No; he killed Jernel. 
makes it look like Arente 
with the girl. Miss Rynd 
that night club to him so 
and he knew, when hi 
went in there, that Jernel 
there. He knocked off 
to be a lesson to her.” 
“Did you suspect beri 
“Why, finally. Of co 
start cops checked up ¢ 
been in the places that g 
always with reputable gu 
a student and we had nol 
When I couldn’t find ne 
come to me to find out wi 
with in places that hadn’t | 
So I took a picture of her a 
some places they recogni 
she’d been with Arenton. 
“We couldn’t find out n 
him; it turns out he come h 
Coast and has no New York 
could look for the guy and 1 
body that had been held up 
nize him—maybe not; the 
that might have been him 
tooth and Arenton didn’t h 
if you can’t find out nott 
guy that itself is suspiciou 
wouldn't get anything out 
by questioning her.” 





















































O WHAT?” 
“You seen it. I got her 

ters and in front of her I 
phony report and chucke 
wastebasket. I said in the: 
her pegged as boss of th 
picked out the places and er 
holdups. I and you left her 
and went and turned in my 
because I knew she would gi 
I had wrote out of the was' 
she was guilty, I figured sh 
to get in touch with some of 
tell ’em the trouble she was in 
had to do something, She did. | 
cops followed her. Arenton k A 
hotel and they hadn’t never 
where the mob hide-out was 
knew where to find the taxi di 
went to a stand and took a 
driven cab and the cab took 
“Tt wasn’t the right lices 1S 
jected. 
“What of it? These guys to 
stolen licenses and cut ’em up’ 
had the pieces welded togethe 
licenses of which there was 1 
Cops followed the cab after i 
house. First the driver sto] 
cigar store and phoned, ar 
watched through the phone b 
what numbers he dialed and ' 
down. Then the cab went tot! 
ment. On the way, cops tha! 
lowing it kept phoning headqt 
we could follow it too, and wh 
there a cop called the numbe 
in the cigar store, so the phot 
would tell us what apartment 
“What will they do to th 
asked anxiously. 
“You worrying? She'll hay 
evidence against these guys, a 
idea they’ll let her pa take h 
“It was swell police work,” ] 
“It won’t get me nothing. 
funny about Miss Rynd. She: 
to study drama. Do you figy 
think now she’s had enough of 
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| MRS. EDWARD WHITE of New Haven, Conn., asks this question of MR. DAVID GOODRICH, Chairman of The B. F. Goodrich 


Company, because, like many consumers all over the country she is interested in advertising, and eager for facts instead of 


hearsay. The following interview took place in the Goodrich Building at the World’s Fair, in front of the tire-testing “guillotine.” 


rich: “Let's get at that question this 
White; do you remember how many 
are in your town?” 


ite: “Why, let me see... two or 


nink. But...” 


rich: ‘Well, let’s pretend you own one 
nd let’s say things are going along nicely, 
enly one of your competitors completely 
5 his hotel. Redecorates it from lobby to 
lls comfortable new beds and furnishings 
he-minute baths. Tells everybody about 


ins to get the crowds. Now what do you 
do?” 


hite: “I certainly wouldn't be 
pping. I'd go him one better.” 


frieh: ‘Yes, and pretty soon the third 
ald have to spruce up, too. So the whole 
d be raised, wouldn’t it, Mrs. White ? 
st of every hotel in town would get more 
ney. Now, that’s my point exactly. Com- 
akes products better. And it doesn’t make 
lifference whether you're in the hotel 
r the bread business or the tire business 


. you've got the same rivalry, the same healthy 
determination to go the other fellow one better in 
quality and value.” 


Mrs. White: “But just where does adver- 
29 


tising come in? 

Mr. Goodrich: “Why, advertising is the main- 
spring of it all. When we advertise, we turn the 
spotlight on Goodrich tires... we invite com- 
parison with other brands. And two things happen. 
The first is that we work like nailers to have con- 
stant improvement to report. The second is that 
when we do announce the results of our research 
we stimulate the entire industry. Advertising, you 
see, makes competition keener—and progress 
swifter.” 


Mrs. White: “Can you give me a specific 
example?” 


Mr. Goodrich: “Well, years ago, when auto- 
mobile tires were made of solid rubber, Goodrich 
developed the pneumatic tire. And we advertised 
it. You can imagine what news that was... and 
how quickly all tires became pneumatic. Same thing 
when we advertised the first cord tire, and later 







° 


the first real non-skid tread. Recently, our Golden 
Ply and Life Saver Tread started something, too.”’ 


Mrs. White: “So, in that sense, advertising 
really does make tires better. . .” 


Mr. Goodrich: “To say nothing of its power to 
save human lives. When we... or any other tire 
company ... develop a safer tire, isn’t it vital for 
the whole nation to know about it at once? And 
isn’t it a good thing if tire advertising can make 
people think about skids and blow-outs . . . and get 
them to replace their worn-out, unsafe tires? I 
think it is. If advertising can prevent one accident, 
save one life in this age of speed, it is performing an 


invaluable public service.” 
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CLOWN SAYS, 
“Fingernail Test 
no joke!” 





y 


IT’S S‘POSED TO BE FUNNY when a girl jilts a 
Be Seong sided on the dirt road. The back yard 


clown fora lion tamer. But my pal t 


The Devil Beats His Wife 


road.” He began a zigzag trot, with his 
hands held out before him to steer an 
imaginary bicycle. 

Vespers chimes had begun, a soft, 
deep sound that spread across the shal- 
low valley. Uncle Rob followed the boy 
in silence, listening to the nostalgic 
sound that brought unrest instead of 
peace to his heart. The last chime was 
struck and there was an aftertoll, a 
hesitant overtone of sound that died un- 
finished into silence. Uncle Rob cocked 
his head on one side. 

“Somebody’s going to die,” he said. 
“Yes, sir, Shad, when you hear the 
aftertoll of a church bell you know 
somebody’s going to get out of his back 
yard for good and all.” 

He nodded his head thoughtfully and 
i his brittle fingers tightened on the han- 

dle of the shovel as he walked more 
briskly toward the town. They passed 
a few scattered cottages and then turned 
onto a dirt road that led to the first 
paved street of the town. The Wilkins 
house faced on the paved street and 





Man don’t laugh. “It ain’t love,” he claims, | was enclosed by a high picket fence, 
“it’s that loose dandruff!” I tried the Finger- | and behind the barn was a large lot in 


nail Test. My scalp was gummy as circus mud! 





HE HANDS ME A BOTFLE of Wildroot-with-Oil. 
“The old Wildroot formula,” he says, “ that’s 
been chasing dandruff scales for 30 years, plus 
pure vegetable oil that grooms hair without 
greasing the scalp. Try it. It feels swell!” 






\ 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW! This Wildroot-with-Oil 
is the goods! Its safe, powerful ‘*3-Action” 
cleans as it grooms. Keeps my hair neatly 
dressed, and so clean Estelle can run her 
fingers through it an-y time she wauts to! 


60¢ and $1 at 
drug dealers. Pro- 


fessional applica- 
tions at barbers. 


1. GROOMS THE HAIR 

2. RELIEVES DRYNESS 

3. REMOVES LOOSE 
DANDRUFF 


IMPORTANT — Wildroot Regular Formula, used by mil- 
lions who prefer a non-oily tonic, also on sale everywhere ! 
Wildroot Co., Buffalo, N. Y. and Fort Erie, Ont., Canada, 





| which the two milch cows were kept. 

i As they turned through a gate in the 

| picket fence Shad saw Mr. Wilkins 

| standing on the back porch, and instinc- 

| tively he slipped behind Uncle Rob. Mr. 

' Wilkins came down the steps, calling, 
“Rob, I’ve been looking for you.” 

He was a terrifying figure to Shad, a 
man with a large torso and short legs, 
with a bristly black mustache through 
which his voice rumbled like a strong 
wind in a thicket. He hardly ever no- 
ticed Shad. Now he stared at the shovel. 

“Been digging again Rob? That’s a fool 
waste of time. But I suppose if you 
want to do it...’ He shrugged his 
shoulders, and his voice crisped. ‘Look 
| here, Rob, we went for a drive and had 
| a flat. I want to have it fixed when you 
| get the time.” 

Uncle Rob nodded and started to- 
ward the barn, with the shovel slanting 
over his shoulder. Mr. Wilkins turned 

| back into the house, and Shad waited 
a few moments before he followed him 
up the steps and went into the kitchen, 
where his mother was cooking dinner. 

“You, Shadrach!’”’ Ina said sharply. 
“What’s dat on yo’ overalls?” 

Shad looked down at his knees. “Dirt, 
Maw. I went diggin’ wif Uncle Rob, 
| Maw.” 

Ina’s ample body came to rest. She 
gazed out the window toward the barn. 
*“Po’ ole man, I hope he fine dat ‘gol’ 
some day. I sho do.” She turned to the 
stove and said over her shoulder, “Year 

foller year he been diggin’. I remember 
when he come here an’ it wa’n’t no time 
befo’ he out yonder wif his shovel.” 


ee AW,” Shad said. “Ain’t Uncle Rob 
allus been here?” 

“No, sonny.” Ina smiled. ‘He come 
| here befo’ you’s born. I spec about fif- 
!teen year. He Miz Wilkums’ uncle and 
|a long time ago when she jus’ a lil girl 

back in Tennsee Uncle Rob done save 
jher life.” She straightened up and 
| looked at Shad. “You know how come? 
| Dey was a shotgun lean up agin de wall 
on de front porch an’ Miz Wilkums she 
| drap a pencil down de mouf er dat gun 
| an’ she try to git him out. Uncle Rob 
| see what she do an’ he snatch dat gun 
away an’ off she go—boom—an’ blow 
his lef’ arm off. Dat’s how’come he jus’ 
| got him one arm, Shadrach.” 
| “Naw,” Shad said. 
‘Dat’s de truf. An’ Miz Wilkums she 
allus feel beholden, so when she got 
married to Mr. Wilkums she brung 
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Continued from page 23 


Uncle Rob down here. I remember de 
time when he come. He sho did feel 
hisself po’ relation. He didn’t want to 
be a burden to nobody and when he got 
hisself settled in his lil room up in de 
attic he done tole me he keep it clean 
hisself, an’ dat’s what he done. I ain’t 
never been up in his room, an’ I don’t 
b’lieve anybody else been in it but Uncle 
Rob hisself.” 

“T been in.it,” Shad said. 

“You is?” Ina frowned. “Shadrach, 
you got no business in de house. You 
got no business past de kitchen.” 

“Uncle Rob done tuk me up,” Shad 
said. “He show me his guns. He got a 
big fo’ty-five an’ a shotgun, Maw, an’ 
he got a sword wif a lot of goldy braid 
on him.” 

“Has he now?” Ina said. “Was he in 
de wah?” 

-“T reckon he was.” Shad nodded de- 
cisively. “I reckon he was a gen’l.” 

“Well, he ain’t never been but a pri- 
vut ’roun’ here,” Ina said. “It’s allus, 
take a look at de furnace, Rob, er fix up 
de sewin’ machine, Rob, er ain’t de cows 
been milked yet, Rob? But I guess he 
just’ ast fo’ it.” 

“What he ast fo’, Maw?” 

“Well, Shad, he start right out to 
make hisself useful. He didn’t do nuffin’ 
but wuk, and now he jus’ de same as a 
hired man.” 

Uncle Rob had always taken his 
meals with Mr. and Mrs. Wilkins, but 
he usually sat silent, never speaking 
unless he was spoken to. But after he 
had vulcanized a patch on the inner tube 
and pumped up the tire with the hand 
pump, after he had milked the cows and 
placed the pails of milk on the back 
porch for Ina to skim, he went in to 
dinner and almost immediately opened 
a conversation. 

“Thomas.” he said. “I heard the after- 











































toll of the church bell this ev 
means somebody is going to 
“Superstitions!” Mr. Wilkir 
Ina lingered as she served 
tress. Mrs. Wilkins was a pi 
woman, with a sad face and 
no wish to be more obtrusi 
home than a magnolia ble 
tree outside. Only on rare occ 
she interpose a word counter t 
band. ; 
Tonight she said, “Uncle ] 
you feel well?” 


“TUST low in spirit,” Uncle 
“TI feel low in spirit, Be 
looked at her so eagerly that 
her eyes aside. “I’ve been thir 
that I'd like to take a trip b 
to Tennessee. I got some kir 
like to see once more. I want 
old farmstead before that be 
for me.” 
“Back to Tennessee?” I 
said. “Rob, what’s this?” 
“Just for a visit,” Uncle 
plained. “Maybe a week.” 
“I think it would do Uncle] 
Mrs. Wilkins said, in a tone c 
“So,” her husband said. “ 
well... we'll see about it, F 
talk it over some other time 
For three days Uncle Rob | 
digging. When he was not do’ 
around the house he sat in 
light on the back porch, 
rocking chair padded with 
piece of patchwork quilt. O 
day he left the house in the 
while Shad was taking an 
was bitterly disappointe 
awakened and Ina told him t 
Rob had gone off without hi 
“Next time maybe he take y 
Ina said. : 
But Shad had a feeling th 











“This was my first timid attempt at sculpture. Pathetic, isn’t 
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ing with Uncle Rob aga‘n. 
noo good to be true, and 
jure that he would never 
ip-coaster bike. 
o\came home a little be- 
ine to milk the cows, and 
it he did not have the 
im. He went to meet the 
whe could not help asking, 
jou dig anyfing up today?” 
lzave Shad an astonishing 
how, Shad, I believe I did. 
lat I dug up?” 
his head. 
supercoaster bike,” the 
“With red wheels and a 
)at’s what I dug up, Shad.” 
ide hill?” Shad was losing 
| Rob and his face showed 
okin’.” 
joking, boy. I dug it up, 
| its a funny thing but it 
t all. Not a speck. It’s 
| You watch and see.” He 
lise look and went into the 
| 
like crying. He never 
| Rob would make a mean 
| Just a low-down, mean 
d to smile, and then he 
is old rusty air rifle that 
it. Right away he had the 
ind the track of a whopper 
he forgot about the bike. 
e bear all the way to the 
st as he reached the gate 
1 open and a man stood 
at Shad. 
ere?” he asked. 
had said. “I don’t know 
de Wilkums house.” 
|another man behind the 
‘livery wagon at the curb. 
F t the fence was a big, 

















lomething here for Shad 
ist man said. 

lr head out the window. 
mt, Shad?” 

lw,’ Shad yelled. “Shad 


| you,” Ina said. 

ith opened and he stared 

fas she came out of the 
“What’s you-all got 


Tied in the crate and one 
id, “This here is for Shad 
ant to sign for it?” 

In,’ Ina said. “What’s in 


ost his voice altogether. 
Ina said, with a puzzled 
S somepun wrong here.” 
ed. He knew there was 
rong, tco, but just then 
ame out of the house and 
why don’t you open her 
here’s your supercoaster, 
d red wheels and all. You 
hammer.” 

to the barn, snatched a 
the toolbox, and was back 




















Jncle Rob, is you crazy?” 
¢ thing the boy wanted,” 
aid. “It makes me happy 
99 

il. 
ugum up,” Shad shouted. 
Pp, Maw. Here de hammer, 
Ou gwan open her up?” 
) and down. “Come on, 
u open her up.” 
ards of the crate came 
onderful cracking sound 


cle Rob lifted the bicycle 

“Well, Shad, there she 
fou ride her.” 

b, you is plain crazy,” Ina 

frin as ecstatic as Shad’s. 

you ride a bike?” Uncle 


ddenly frozen. Slowly he 


t of breath. He heard his - 


‘slender spokes, painted: 
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“It’s easy,” Uncle Bob said. “Now 
don’t be scared. Come get on her, Shad. 
Put your hand up there. That’s right. 
Take hold of the handle bar and put your 
foot on the pedal. That’s it. Now swing 
aboard her.” 

Shad found himself on the seat of the 
bicycle, and he seemed to be a mile 
above the grass. His hands were numb 
on the handle bars and his legs felt as 
if they had no strength to push the 
pedals. 

“Here we go,” Uncle Rob said, and he 
gave the bicycle a push. 


ee yelled. The handle bars wobbled 
and shook, and then the grass came 
up to meet him and he fell on his side 
and saw the red wheels spinning. 

“There,” said Uncle Rob. “It didn’t 
hurt, did it?” 

“Naw,” Shad cried, jumping to his 
feet. “She didn’t hurt. Let’s try her 
agin, Uncle Rob.” 

Shad tried it again, and again. On 
the third attempt he got the pedals 
working and kept in balance for twenty 
feet. The next time he was going fine 
until he jammed on the brakes by mis- 
take and took a header over the handle 
bars. By dusk he had the confidence to 
take the bicycle out to the street. He 
pedaled along the dirt road with a tre- 
mendous sense of achievement and was 
considering with some uneasiness the 
imminent problem of turning onto the 
paved street when a terrible voice called 
his name. He fell off into the dirt. 

“Boy,” the voice said, ‘‘where did you 
get that wheel?” 

Shad slowly raised his eyes and saw 
Mr. Wilkins standing on the front porch. 
His deep, whistling voice said, “Come 
here, boy.” 

Shad picked up the bicycle and 
wheeled it across the lawn to the porch. 
He stared at the blunt toes of Mr. Wil- 
kins’ shoes; he could not raise his eyes 
to the judgment-day face of the man. 

“Did you steal that wheel, boy?” 

“Nossuh, Mr. Wilkums, I didn’t steal 
him.”’ Shad swallowed, and explained 
to the blunt-toed shoes, “Uncle Rob 
givum to me.” 

“Uncle Rob!”” The words rumbled. 

“He dugum up,” Shad explained. 

“What did you say?” The shoes came 
down the steps and Mr. Wilkins caught 
Shad’s arm. “Did you say he dug it up?” 

Shad nodded. There was a moment 
of silence. 

“Listen,” Mr. Wilkins said in a lower 
tone, “you went up there with Uncle 
Rob, didn’t you? Did you ever find any- 
thing when you were up there digging?” 

“Nossuh, we never fine nuffin’.” 

Mr. Wilkins put his face close to 
Shad’s; the bristles of his mustache 
were like a porcupine’s quills. “When 
did you go digging last, boy?” 

“Sunday. Uncle Rob he po’ly an’ he 
ain’ dug since den, cep’n today.” 

Wilkins released Shad’s arm. “Get 
that bike off the lawn and don’t ever let 
me catch you riding it on the grass.” 

“Yassuh.” Shad caught the bicycle 
by the seat and the handle bars and ran 
with it around the side of the house. He 
was so scared that as soon as he was 
in the back yard he dropped the bicycle 
and ran on to the servants’ house. He 
threw himself down on his cot by the 
window and shut his eyes hard. 

Shad did not go to the kitchen at sup- 
pertime, and it was long after dark 
when his mother went to look for him. 
“Shad, what’s de matter wif you? You 
done lef’ yo’ new bike out in de ya’d. 
You want he git all rusty?” 

“No, Maw,” Shad whispered. 

“Den what’s de matter wif you?” She 
came nearer him, and put one hand on 
his forehead. ‘You ain’t feberish. I de- 
clare, it’s jus’ too much goin’s-on. Yo’ 
haid jus’ spinnin’ wif it, lak dem bike 
wheels. Dat’s de trouble.” She bent 
over him. “Shad, I got some news fo’ 
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Search from sizzling Sudan to boiling 
Borneo...and back to the Bengal tiger 
land. You’ll find that men who beat the 
tropic heat call on the same warm friend 
for cool moments...Johnnie Walker, 
iced with soda. 

When the mercury mounts, remember 
the tropics’ customary cool drink...a 
tall glass of Johnnie Walker and soda, 
well iced. There’s no finer whisky than 
Scotch, and Johnnie Walker is Scotch 
at its smooth, mellow best. 


Black Label 12 Years Old ? 
Red Label 8 Years Old j 
Both 86.8 proof 
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EVERYBODY 


NEEDS VITAMINS 
IN THE SUMMER 






DON'T DEPEND 
| ON THE SUN 
p> | 
min D. Your system 


t provides only Vita- 






' needsall the vitamins 
1 all year ‘round. So 
1 take VITAMINS Plus 
| —to be sure. 
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HEN YOU eat less in summer, your vita- 
min intake is generally lowered. But 
because you exercise more, you need addi- 
tional vitamins. It’s a fact that you can’t 
have a super-summer if you’re lacking im- 
portantlife-giving vitamins. Vitality,nerves, 
appetite, hair, skin and eyes, are all affected 
by them. Yet millions of people who can 
afford the best in food still lack vitamins. 
So take no chances. Supplement your diet 
daily with VITAMINS Plus —to be sure. 
Contains High Unitage Vitamin B 
VITAMINS Plus contains Vitamins A, B, 
C,D and G~— plus 
liver concentrate and 
iron. So easy to take 
. only 5 seconds a 


day. At fine drug and 
department stores. 





72 capsules $2.75 
36 capsules $1.50 


VITAMINS PLUS 


144 capsules $5.00 


—to Se sure 


370 LEXINGTON AVé., NEW YORK CITY 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 
KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer,and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 


ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists... If your 
druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a 
generous trial box. ©i.e 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2707-H, ELMIRA, N. 'Y 


FEET HURT, BURN? 


For tired, andes sensitive feet, moe 
soreness or burning sensations caused 
exertion or fatigue, use this 
quick relief (vanishing 
liquid or ointment). Cost 
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you. You know what? Uncle Rob he 
gwan away.” 

“Gwan away?” Shad sat upright. 

“He gwan back to Tennsee,” Ina 
said. “I hear ’em talk at supper an’ 
Mr. Wilkums say if Uncle Rob honin’ 
to go to Tennsee to visit wif his kin- 
folks he kin go. He say he put Uncle 
Rob on de train in de mawnin’. Now 
what you say to dat?” 

Shad clutched his mother’s hand. 
“Maw, he wouldn’t take de bike wif 
him? Uncle Rob he wouldn’t do dat?” 

“Cose not, Shad. He done made you 
a present er dat bike. Now you rest easy 
son. I bring you some vittles an’ I gwan 
put yo’ bike away.” 

The next day Uncle Rob went to 
the back yard to say goodby to Shad. 
“Boy,” he said. “You take good care of 
your bike, and I want to see you ride her 
like a champ when I come back next 
week.” 

“T sho try, Uncle Rob,” Shad said. 

“Sure you will,” the old man said. 
“And look here, Shad, I want you to do 
me a favor. I want you to go up to my 
room every now and then and dust it 
off for me. Will you do that?” 

“T sho will, Uncle Rob,” Shad said. 
“I gwan up dere ever’ fi’ minutes. Ever’ 
speck er dust come in de winder I gwan 
meet him wif a mop and shoo him out.” 

Mr. Wilkins called impatiently to 
Uncle Rob then. He was at the side 
gate with the car and the old man’s lug- 
gage was in the back seat. Uncle Rob 
reached out and patted the top of Shad’s 
head, then he walked over to the gate 
and got in the car. He waved to Shad as 
they drove away. 

Shad started in right away to learn 
to ride his bicycle like a champion. 


T THE other end of the attic a small 
room had been partitioned off with 
unpainted boards. 

As Shad went toward it he heard a 
sound inside the room. 

For a moment Shad started to run 
away, but he felt a sort of responsibility 
about Uncle Rob’s room, and he had 
promised to keep it clean. He crept 
nearer the partition wall and peered 
through a crack in the boards. 

It was Mr. Wilkins inside. Shad’s 
breath came fast. It was Mr. Wilkins, 
bending over an old steamer trunk, run- 
ning his hands through the clothing in 
it, opening the drawers of the chipped 
pine dresser, poking around. Poking in 
the trunk, poking in the dresser, poking 
under the bed, just poking around. 

Shad’s heart hammered and his hands 
felt cold. He turned and went on tip- 
toes back to the staircase. His bare feet 
made no sound. 

Uncle Rob was gone for a month, 
and several days passed before Shad 
had the courage to return to the garret 
room. But every day after that he 
climbed to the attic and once he took a 
pail and mop and scrubbed the floor and 
the walls. 

Then Uncle Rob came back. Mr. Wil- 
kins met him at the station in the car 
and brought him home just before noon, 
and Shad waited in the kitchen while 
the family was having lunch. He had 
the bicycle ready in the back yard to 
show Uncle Rob that he had learned to 
ride without holding to the handle bars. 

In the afternoon Uncle Rob came out 
to watch Shad ride the bicycle. His face 
seemed thinner and the lines were 
deeper around his eyes. But they were 
smiling lines, and his eyes were bright. 

Shad rode his bicycle in and out of the 
back yard, doing tricks, and after a while 
he climbed the steps to the back porch 
and asked, “Uncle Rob; you gwan dig 
in de mawnin?” 


“No, Shad.’”’ The old man looked off 
to the distant hill. “I’m through dig- 
ging.” 


The boy looked at Uncle Rob’s hand, 
testing on the arm of the rocking chair. 


The skin was like paper with thick lines 
drawn on it by blue crayon. He was dis- 
turbed and said, “Uncle Rob, you po’ly?” 

“I’m fine, Shad,’ Uncle Rob said, 
smiling. “I’m just fine. Don’t you fret 
about me.” He closed his eyes and the 
smile lingered on his face. 

But Shad knew that something was 
wrong. For a week Uncle Rob sat the 
whole day through on the back porch, 
and he was very slow about doing his 
chores. On his way to the barn one night 
he stumbled once and Ina said to Shad, 
“Dat ole man, he jus’ too ole to wuk. 
He done lef’ his witals back in Tenn- 
see.’ 

And after that Ina watched over 
Uncle Rob as carefully as she watched 
over Shad. She served him hot tea on 
the porch in the afternoon, she sent Shad 
to help him carry in the buckets of milk 
at night. And: even Shad could see that 
peace had settled on the old man’s face 
like dust in a corner of the attic. 


OWARD the end of the week Ina 

called Shad into the kitchen. From 
the way she told him to sit down and 
listen Shad knew that it was important. 

“Shad, Uncle Rob all de time talk 
about gwan away,” Ina said. “He done 
went away now.” 

“Naw,” Shad said. 
say goodby?” 

“Wifout he say goodby,” Ina said. 
“Jus’ quiet-lak, in de nighttime.” 

“Say now,” Shad said. “I sho thought 
he say goodby.” 

“Son,” Ina said solemnly. “He daid.” 

“Daid?” Shad’s lips trembled with 
the word. 

“Daid—gone away. It ain’t no dif- 
funce,” Ina said. ‘‘He honin’ to go an’ 
now he gone. De undertaker man done 
come and went.” 

“Maw, I won’t see Uncle Rob no mo’,” 
Shad said. “Won’t I see him no mo’, 
Maw?” 

He looked at his mother’s face, and 
then he slipped off the chair and went 
out into the yard. He sat under the 
chinaberry tree and looked up at Uncle 
Rob’s tiny attic window, from which the 
old man had often called down to him. 
He remembered how Uncle Rob had al- 
ways said he wanted to go away, he 
wanted to go off where there were no 
back yards, just a great big front lawn 
and somebody else to mow it. He re- 
membered when Uncle Rob went away 
to Tennessee and called to him and said, 
“Shad, I want you to do me a favor. I 
want you to go up to my room every 
now and then and dust it off for me.” 

Shad gazed at the attic window, and 
suddenly he got up and went into the 
house. He tiptoed through the dining 
room and up the stairs. The door lead- 
ing to the attic stairs was ajar. Shad 
pulled it fully open and climbed the 
steps. Sunlight came through a window 
and dust particles stretched across the 
attic like bars of gold. 

The boy went toward Uncle Rob’s 
room, and just before he reached it he 
heard Mr. Wilkins’ deep, whistling 
voice. He caught his breath and pressed 
flat against the partition wall. There 
was a crack right where his eye was. 


“Wifout he eben 





He was not too scare 
Mrs. Wilkins was in U 
room, too. They were both 
they were both poking an 
Wilkins was going througt 
and Mr. Wilkins had turn 
tents of the dresser drawer 
He was swearing in an unl 
Shad blew out his breath sp 
were just tearing Uncle Rot!” 
just tearing it up. He hear 
kins’ faded voice say, “Hiv 
thing, Thomas.” dh 
She held up a tin stron! 
eight inches square. Hel”! 
snatched it and opened it u 
money here, all right. Yes! 
He put the box down on the: 
Shad saw a roll of bills in hif’ 
began to count the money, 
his voice had a strange, 
quality. “One hundred, ty)" 
...a lot of ’em are small bi 
“Thomas,” Mrs. va a 
SO) ‘SO y 
“Eight ‘hundred, ” Mr. d 
“Betty, it’s no more than out! 
finished counting the mon}! 
snapping back the corners }!' 
then he stared at his wife. “If 
dred and forty-three doll)! 
That’s all!” . 
It was a tremendous sun#! 
thought, sure enough, Uneli}} 
have dug it up. But Mr. Wij} 
at the money in his hand a) 
a handful of pennies. 4 
“Thomas, there’s a papél!! 
Mrs. Wilkins held a sheet of! 
to a golden bar of light from @ 
“Why. I believe it’s a will. I 
‘This is the last will and t 
Rob Butterworth, made bf 
sound of mind and body. 
erty, real and personal, 
life’s savings of fifteen 
sixty-six dollars, I leave tc#! 
and cousin, August Butt#) 
Greenvale, Tennessee. I how 
Cousin August more good #i 
me.’ ” 


| 


| 


HERE was a soundless ji 
Mr. Wilkins said bitterly 
hadn’t seen that cousin in fig 
and all that time...” His\ 

off and he stared at his vy 
he didn’t find this money, I ft 
that? Do you see what hik 
brought it with him from Ten 

he came here fifteen years é | 

“There’s more of the will) 
Mrs. Wilkins broke in. “Lisi 

“‘For fifteen years, inter& 
per cent...’” Mr. Wilkins’ 
glassy look. 

“Listen, Thomas: ‘To my 
Elizabeth Wilkins, I give th 
kindness, but I feel that I 
equal value for what I 
work I did has more than j@ 
keep in the fifteen years I hit 
her home. (Signed) Rob Bug 

Mr. Wilkins’ mouth opene 
fingers crushed the roll of B 
the base ingratitude! Bet 
after we...” He stared at 
in his hand. “But he said 
dred and sixty-six dollars! 
there’s only fifteen hundrec 
three here. There’s twenty 
lars missing.” 

“Perhaps you miscounte¢ 

“I don’t miscount,” he 
“Maybe it’s still in the box.’ 
up the tin strongbox, then le 
his hand. It clattered on th’ 
“That bicycle!” he said furi 
that bicycle. You hear, Be’ 
three dollars for that bicyel 

He sat down suddenly 
kitchen chair that creaked k 
his weight. His eyes had a t 
“That damned Cousin Al 
think we held out on him, B 
We're going to have to add t" 
dollars to it!” 


































filled a man,” Joe thought. 
led a man last night at the 


bell headed for the creek 
le watched Gerry put his gun 
Al point his gun toward his 
eld the gun in his right hand 
is left pulled the coat and 
up off his right wrist. “Only 
y said, and pushed a hypo- 
hdle into Al’s wrist. “You're 
id the rest before we get out 


hed, a string of saliva loop- 
ed from his dropped lower 
hand, holding the automatic, 
ely poised hammer cocked, 
ing. Joe began to cry. 

ell,’ Al said. “The Lone 
iIstarted to weep. You never 
over no radio, sonny? You 
d of no Lone Scout crying, 
He laughed and was pleased 
lf. ‘“‘Let’s see what they got 
at,’ Al went on. He started 
oe looked back and saw that 
were on in his home. His 
d probably heard them. The 
e him calm again. She would 
ain Mattingly in the police 
hem. 

me close to Foley Abell at the 
Al climbed forward over the 
“You go straight down- 
y said. “You can put us on 
bse Virginia necks or maybe, 
to, take us outside and down 
Ina coast.” 

back. ‘Some boat,” he said 
“No stove, no nothing. What 
ire these things?” He kicked 
itongs. 

for tonging oysters,” Foley 


we ain’t going to tong no 

1 said. He seemed in high 
laughed as he threw about 

ts worth of tongs and nippers 

“They’ll only be in the way 

to action,”’ Al said. 

Went pale. He hadn’t made 

S profit all last month. 

| a dirty man, mister,’ Joe 

to Al. 

Pp, Joe,” Foley Abell said. For 

me, he was angry. 
















it them lights,” Al said. 
turned and told Joe to put the 
No one spoke for a while 
t dropped down-river. 
ere almost into a flock of ducks 
birds got up, winging off with 
stle of their wings for sound. 
,’ Al said. ‘Maybe we could 
he and eat them if we’re gonna 
this thing for a while.” 
Gerry said, ‘“‘we’re gonna pick 
the air with a gat.” 
e they got a gun on the boat,” 


s no shotgun here,” Foley said. 
swered kind of quick,” Al said 
“T better look.” He began to 
e boat. 
be foolish,” Gerry said. “We 
to do any shooting. Inside 
i dicks will be out with these 
that run the patrol boats. We 
nt any shooting. Not with no 
You can hear them things two 
the river.” 
oot if I want to,” Al said. “I 
loot.” 
u’re gonna start that stuff 
y said. ‘Maybe you'd like 
ashore when they come after us. 
m so good.” 
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Fog on the Bay 


Continued from page 21 


Al didn’t answer. Joe, taking advan- 
tage of the others’ preoccupation with 
each other, moved nearer his father. 
“What do you think, pa?” 

Foley Abell shook his head. ‘“Which- 
ever way the luck runs. Say your 
prayers, boy.” 

“What you two whispering about?” Al 
said. 

“We was just wondering where we was 
on the river,’ Foley said. He thought, 
This feller can’t swim. 

“You mean you don’t know where you 
are?” 

“Not in this fog.” 


Bill Yesterday ra, 





Al cursed. Gerry said: “Where do} Bill never gave much of a hoot about what brand of whiskey was served him... 


you think we are, Abell?” 

“Somewhere in the steamer lane, 
about mid-river.” 

“Head for the Virginia shore best you 
can,” Gerry said. “And don’t try any- 
thing fancy.” 

Foley didn’t speak. Near him, Joe 
shivered and it bothered the father. If 
only Joe wasn’t such a kid, he thought. 
It was bad for a kid to go through this. 

Al and Gerry were in the stern talking 
in low tones. The fog was all around 
the boat, now, seeming almost to press 
in on it. Foghorns rasped dully from 
the Virginia shore. Gerry’s voice rose 
momentarily loud enough for Joe and 
his father to hear. 

“... wanta know what we’re gonna 
get by knocking them off... .” 


Eo went cold. Joe whispered: 
“Shall we try to jump them, pa?” 


“Hush, boy.” 
Al’s voice: “... it'll be just two more 
witnesses against us...and they got us 


” 


for plenty now... 

“The kid...’ Gerry said. The rest of 
his words went away. 

To stall for time, Foley thought. If 
the tide changed he could go upriver in- 
stead of down; the others would think he 
was going down. But the tide wouldn’t 
change for two or three hours. He had 
been gradually edging toward the Vir- 
ginia shore but now he straightened the 
boat out down-river again. The longer 
we can keep off shore, he thought. 

Gerry approached Foley, gun in hand. 
“We ought to be pretty near Virginia 
now,” he said. 

“There’s towns near the shore here in 
northern neck Virginia,” Foley said. 
“Thought you might want to go ashore 
on one of the lower necks, below the 
Yeocomico River.” Gerry hesitated. 
They don’t know nothing, Foley thought, 
nothing about the river. 

“Go away, kid,” Gerry said to Joe. 
“Go up front.” Joe went forward. “I'll 
tell you something, Abell,” Gerry said. 
“Al wants to kill you and the boy. I 
don’t want to. If you set us ashore safe, 
Ill see to it that you and the boy live. 
If you try anything funny, I’ll kill you 
myself. Me and Al got nothing to lose.” 

“Tl do what you say,” Foley said. 

“Okay.” 

Foley didn’t hear him say the last 
word. In the fog, Foley had heard the 
throb of a motor. A few seconds later, 
reading the sound, he knew it was the 
police boat, Captain Mattingly’s, not 
Captain Cheseldine’s on the lower river. 
It was early for the police boat to be on 
the river and that meant only one thing, 
that Mattingly knew about what had 
happened and was out looking for them. 

Now the others heard the motor, sec- 
onds later than Foley heard it. Sud- 
denly they were close to him at the 
wheel. ‘Whose boat?” Al said. 

“T wouldn’t know,” Foley told him. 

“What's the best thing to do?” Gerry 
said. 

Foley didn’t speak. A gun jammed 





never asked for any by name... he liked ’em all pretty well. But— 


Bill Zoday “ss 






Bill was at a party today ... had a Paul Jones highball. “This,” said'Bill, “is swell! 
It’s dry—not sweet—nice and zesty ... in fact, it’s the best highball I ever had!” So— 


Bill lomorrow ~~ 


Tomorrow Bill’s going to buy some Paul Jones. And will he be surprised! He 
thinks Paul Jones is expensive! But—in spite of its “expensive” dry tang and rich 
bouquet, in spite of the fact that it’s all whiskey, in spite of the fact that the same 
Paul Jones used to cost lots more—Bill will find that Paul Jones is now so inex- 
pensive that he’ll buy it every time! 


TRY 


AND WHAT A BUY! 


ints DRY... 


All whiskey. A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. 





PRANKEORT  DUSTILOERTES, SING., LOUISVILLE & BALTIMORE 
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Summer Entertaining 


features COOLER ‘ 


made with Wine 





IKE TO SET before your guests a drink 
that really beats the heat? This “wine 
cooler” ice cold and tangy in a tall glass 
... fragrant and colorful...is now rated 
“tops” by many smart hosts and hostesses. 
Part of the charm of a wine cooler is that 
it’s on the moderate side. Here’s how to 
make your first wine cooler... 


Y2 bottle light wine 
(red or white) 
i\ Y, seltzer 






Plus fruits, K Serve in 
sugar to taste, ¥ tall glasses. 
plenty of ice Serves 4 


OTHER “COOLER” RECIPES FREE 


at the store where you buy the 
wines of California. California 
wines are grown to strict |f 
standards of quality. True to || 
type. Well developed. Inexpen- \\ 
sive. Wine Advisory Board, 85 \% 
Second Street, San Francisco 





BECAUSE THEY 
ARE GENUINE 
HARD RUBBER 


WANTED: 


Community 
Representatives 
From Coast to Coast! 


Independent Agency Division, Desk C-31 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 


PASTE this coupon on a penny postal and learn 
how you may increase your income as a Commu- 
nity Representative for COLLIER’S. Write now! 
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into his ribs hard enough to hurt. “‘Talk,” 
Al said. 

“Cut the motor,’ Foley said. “Drift 
with the current.” He cut the motor 
but it was too late. 

“What boat’s that?” Captain Mat- 
tingly called through the fog. 

“Keep quiet or you'll get it,” Al said 
to Foley. 

The four of them stood, tense and 
listening. Joe wanted to yell but locked 
his jaw tight. Gerry held his gun on 
Joe, Al his on Foley. There was no 
sound but the throb of the police boat. 
It was coming near but not at them; it 
was dropping down the river, parallel to 
them. 

“Tf that’s your boat, Foley Abell, yell 
out,” Captain Mattingly called. “Where 
be you?” His voice was so close it 
startled them although they couldn’t see 
the police boat. The muscles on Foley’s 
jaw quivered. Al had started to shake. 
“Might be they’ve killed Foley and the 
boy,” they heard the Captain say in a 
conversational tone. 

“Those two would,” a strange voice 
said. ‘Hail them again.” 

“What boat goes there?” Captain 
Mattingly called. By the sound the po- 
lice boat was even with them now. 

“Gerry, gimme that last shot,” Al said 
in a whisper. 

“Shut up!” 

Al’s face contorted. 

The strange voice on the police boat 
said: “Have your mate fire a burst.” 

“Might hurt Foley and the boy,” Cap- 
tain Mattingly said, “if they’re alive.” 

“Fire it high.” 

Al yelled. The tension changed him 
briefly to an animal. He pointed the 
automatic into the fog toward the police 
boat and fired three times. 

“Give it to them, East!’’ they heard 
Captain Mattingly yell to his mate. 
“They’ve probably killed Foley.” 

“Down!” Foley said, instinctively. 
“They got a machine gun.” 

The four men in the boat tried to drop 
behind the gunwale. Al and Joe got 
down easily, but Foley and Gerry were 
between the motor housing and the side. 
They had to turn to stoop. The first 
burst went astern of the boat, swung to- 
ward it, the bullets flickered briefly 
across it, then swung back astern 
again ...and Gerry lay across the hous- 
ing, the thick red oozing from one tem- 
ple, and Foley Abell thrashed on the 
deck, clutching his right shoulder. 

Al had regained a curious, deadly 
composure. He held the gun on Joe and 
spoke to Foley Abell: “You keep quiet 
or I'll kill the kid.” 


HE chatter of the gun stopped, leav- 

ing an almost tangible silence on the 
river. Fog seemed the body of the si- 
lence. .. . Then their ears, briefly deaf- 
ened by the sound of the firing, picked 
up the throb of the police boat, already 
below them and going down-river, per- 
haps to circle. Al half-crouched, lis- 


tening. Joe knelt by his father. “You 
hurt bad, Pa?” 
“The shoulder . .. hurts.” Foley 


closed his eyes, the first pain gone. Al 
was looking at Gerry. Gerry was dead. 
“Leave your old man alone,” Al said. 
“Pick that up and throw it over.” He 
jerked the gun at Gerry. 

“Maybe he ain’t dead, mister,” Joe 
said. 

“Do what you're told, kid, or you’ll be 
dead, and your old man with you.” 

Trembling so that he could hardly 
manage the stocky body, Joe pulled the 
shoulders over the gunwale and then 
began tocry. “I can’t do it, mister.” 

“All right, punk.” Still holding the gun 
toward Joe, Al quickly raised Gerry’s 
feet with one arm and flipped them 
overboard. The body swirled once, the 
face turned up into the fog, then was 
gone. 

“Now head for the nearest place in 


Virginia that ain’t got no towns,” Al said. 

“If you leave my father alone, I will,” 
Joe said. 

“And supposing I don’t?” 

Joe swallowed. “We need him any- 
ways. I can run the boat, but he got to 
tell us where to go.” 

“All right, get going,” Al said. The 
throb of the police boat had died down 
toward the Chesapeake. Al made Joe 
help his father to a sitting position on 
the engine housing after they had started 
the engine. 

“Turn her around, Joe,” Foley said. 
He sat there, white and drawn, but his 
mind was clear. 


es do you mean, turn her 
around?” Al said. ‘““We’re supposed 
to be going with the current.” 

“Tide’s changed,” Foley lied. ‘Com- 
ing up from the Chesapeake now.” 

Al looked at them. His features 
seemed even more crowded together. 
“Tf I thought you was kidding me—” 
he said. 

“All right,” Foley said, “you tell us 
what to do.” 

“Don’t be a wise guy, now,” Al said. 
He stood watching them, then said: “All 
right, punk, do what your old man says.” 

Joe felt almost happy. They had 
fooled Al once. He didn’t know just 
what his father planned, but he knew 
they were going to try for the Maryland 
shore. 

Probably he’ll kill us, Foley thought. 
It seemed to him that his head had never 
been more clear. There was one chance. 
“You know where Blackistone’s Island 
is?” Foley asked Al. “Some calls it St. 
Clement’s Island like it was in the old 
days.” 

With a little shock, Joe realized his 
father was talking to him, was talking to 
him under the talk to Al. 

“T don’t want to get on no island,” Al 
said. 

“‘T’m not going to put you on one,” 
Foley said. He sat there, his left hand 
holding his shoulder. ‘I only asked if 
you knew where it was.” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Well, right across a little channel 
from it the Virginia shore is pretty wild. 
No one around. A right deep channel 
runs between the island and the main- 
land. ... I could put you ashore there.” 

Me, Joe thought, he’s talking at me. 

“All right,’ Al said, “but make it 
quick.” 

Blackistone’s Island, Joe knew, was 
off the Maryland shore, up in the 
Seventh District, not off the Virginia 
shore. Pretty soon, Joe thought, I’ll get 
what pa’s driving at. He thought he 
knew. Probably his father wanted to 
leave Al off on the island and then come 
back later and capture him. Al couldn’t 
swim, and there was probably a reward 
for him. Probably Al wouldn’t kill 
them; he’d be too glad to get set ashore. 
Joe’s boy’s mind tried desperately to 
see the best side of things. 


“Get over to the right, you,” Al said 
to Joe. “Don’t try to fool me. I know 
Virginia’s on the right.” 


Going down-river it was, but they were 
going upriver ... Joe at times was close 
enough to get misty, fleeting glimpses 
of the shore, so brief and tenuous that 
only one who knew the land and the 
river would know that he had seen the 
shore. Joe felt keen and adventurous; 
they were running things now, he told 
himself. 

Suddenly Al yelled wordlessly, and 
began to look frantically around the 
boat. 

“What’s the matter?” Joe said, un- 
thinkingly. 

“Mind your business or you'll get 
this!’’ Al jerked the gun up. His face 
seemed to be in pain. The pushed-to- 
gether features were twitching. 

He’s looking, Joe thought, he’s looking 
for that needle that was in the other 


feller's pocket. Al was shaking 
“Come on, hurry it up!” he said 
boat can go faster.” 

He wanted, Foley Abell thou 
to use that needle for to get up 
guts to kill us. I'll kill him, tho; 
Sitting, wounded, on the motor k 
Foley Abell had decided to kill t 
Al.... 

“We must be right near ther 
Foley said in a level voice. 

A shore showed dimly in front 
and when he saw the great st 
glimmering once in the fog, Joe 
was Blackistone’s Island. be 
the island, Joe,” Foley said, “ 
can come into the channel an¢ 
Al ashore.” : 

Joe swung around the island. 
ing back into the channel the |] 


gan to move faster with the curr 


A little p 


tide still racing out. 


the island stood out in front of thee 


rest of the island in the fog. “The 
mainland, mister,” Foley said, 
ing the point. He was very whit 

Al didn’t speak. He still 
slouch hat on. He picked the bz 


one hand, and with the automatilj 


other climbed onto the bow. H 
the others and was trembling. | 
at his face, even Joe knew yw 
going to happen. As soon as t 
touched the shore, Al was going 
them. : 


The boat swung down on the 4 


an angle. The water ran deep ai 
right next to the shore. Joe he 
father’s voice, sly and full of m 
“Don’t hit the shore too hard, Jo! 
wouldn’t want to upset Mr. Al— 
That was it! Joe thought, T 
it! He opened the throttle as 


it would go, threw the wheel of 


ducked. Al seemed bewild er 

turned his head to look at th 

“Watch it, punk! You're goingt 

Al began. A 

g 22 boat struck at an angle 
the force of motor, current 2 


behind it. Al screamed once, groi® 


fell. In the heavy, racing flow 


water there was hardly a splas® 


gun and bag went into the air,® 





the gunwale and falling into th 
Foley had been knocked off ne 


and was rolling in pain on the ® 


Joe stood up, not feeling the hu 
the boat as the current tried to | 
away from the shore. Al 
again above the deep, swii 
then he was gone in the fog 
the tide raced, ten feet deep 1! 
the shore. = 


ot 


It 






“Pa, he’s in!” Joe yelled. ¥ 


get him?” Z 
His father didn’t answer 2 
turned to him. Foley lay, ex 
from pain, on the deck. He w 
scious, though. “Pa,” Joe said, 
in. We had to do it, didn’t we, F 
swer me, Pa. We had to do 
would’ve killed us, wouldn’t he? 
wanted to do at first was put hin 


island so we could get him later j 


a reward. Didn’t you, Pa?” 

Foley closed his eyes before 
assent. Let Joe think that, Fol 
thought. Later he’ll know what ii 


maybe, to have your tools took i@ 


someone like that for no good 
I hope not, though. 2 

So Foley Abell nodded to his 
first closed his eyes and said a pt 
the dead. 

“Look, Pa, the bag fell in t) 
Look, Pa, look at the dough. The 
to give us some reward, huh. 
get new tongs, maybe a new mc 

Foley nodded again from wl 
boy had raised him. He heard tt 
of the police boat coming nearé 
fog. 

He had heard it following t 
the last twenty minutes. He w 
if he had a penance to do. 














if teaspoon of powdered black 
anda half tablespoons of A-1 
half tablespoon of Worces- 
uce, a tablespoon of highly 
ed meat stock and one tea- 
emon juice. Stir well and 
hot or cold, but never boil- 
on’t put it in the icebox.” 
garrell has given a lot of 
the right dishes to comple- 
od steak, and he’s narrowed 
to one and only one item, 
\lad, which is, he says, such 
resh vegetables as lettuce, 
bhicory, water cress, green 
‘umbers, tomatoes. That goes 
nic anywhere, and the way to 
salad crisp and fresh is to 
greens with water, mix them 
)bowl at home, cover with a 
|, then drain off the water just 
lserve it and pour on a French 
If you want a dressing that 
Irate, mix the mustard, pap- 
{ pepper and salt while still 
jadd the Worcestershire and 
d finally the vinegar and 
jnd whip. 













































lagarrell Looks for Ideas 


lgarrell has been picking up 
ls ever since he left Council 
va, as a kid to enter Cornell’s 
jhotel administration. That 
n 1925, and you can see that 
2 comparatively young fellow 
looking for ideas. He was 
a golf club during his first 
ing one eye. The accident 
lis so-called bank account and 
leave school. Tackling one 
ger after another for a job, he 
ded as an elevator boy in 
ia, soon rose to the rank of 
en to a chef’s assistant. 
; that the more hotels he 
ithe more ideas he might pick 
, mg around a circuit covering 
of the U.S.A. Back in New 
onnected with a firm of hotel 
is specialty was diagnosing 
Ing rooms, and by 1936, when 
x Lines sent for him to solve 
bm of serving hot meals on 
Ihad worked for over three 
lubs, hotels, restaurants, hos- 
llroads and steamship lines. 
i that United Air Lines was 
150,000 a year for give-away 
ecommended that the system 
its own kitchens along the line. 
head of the company asked 
ommend a maitre d’hétel, he 
sis a job Don Magarrell ought 


further ado, he found him- 
mg out not only what foods 
nd how to prepare them, but 
k, in a galley three feet square 
'feet high, meals for as many 
five hungry passengers, along 
dishes and utensils, in such a 
the stewardess could serve 
irse meal to everybody in a 
iles of flight, or about half an 
*s what led to the pre-cooked 
dishes that Mr. Magarrell con- 
t the answer not only for air 
for outdoor meals anywhere. 
ainliner chicken potpie, for 
It outranks them all in popu- 
air travelers, Mr. Magarrell 
ause everybody likes chicken, 
ps better than any other meat, 
Scoloring: The trick is to cook 
en and the vegetables sepa- 
tst he cooks gently a five- to 
hen with two or three stalks 
two medium-sized onions, and 
ve bay leaves. Meantime, the 
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All Ready to Eat 


Continued from page 12 


carrots, onions, peas and potato balls 
are parboiled and the mushrooms are 
being fried in butter. 

Half an hour before plane departure, 
the chicken is boned and cut into wal- 
nut-size pieces, put into individual cas- 
seroles along with the vegetables. Over 
them goes a fricassee sauce simmered 
from the chicken stock, flour, butter and 
chicken fat, and a sprig of parsley. The 
casserole is topped with a piecrust, 
brushed over with milk, pierced twice 
with a fork, and baked at 375 degrees 
until the crust is golden brown. In a 
thermal jug or, heavily wrapped with 
paper, the casseroles hold heat for hours, 
and there’s a neat answer, says Mr. Ma- 
garrell, to the hot picnic-dinner problem. 

Or there’s beef tenderloin sauté, 
which Mr. Magarrell makes by cutting 
tenderloin ends into thin slices about the 
size of half dollars, frying them with 
beef fat over a brisk fire, seasoning with 
paprika, salt and pepper. When they’re 
browned, he sprinkles the mixture with 
flour, browns it some more, adds a glass 
of claret. The sauce is made with sliced 
mushrooms, chopped onions and diced 
green peppers braised in butter, then 
cooked with stewed tomatoes, with 
brown sauce added at the boiling point. 
This, in the casseroles with the tender- 
loin tips, says Mr. Magarrell, gives you 
something to picnic about. 

His navarin of spring lamb, another 
casserole dish, is something else again. 
Dice your lamb (from a leg or a shoul- 
der) and brown in a braising pot, add 
salt, sprinkle with flour and brown, then 
put in a bay leaf, two cloves, a pinch of 
whole-grain pepper, some tomato purée. 
Cover with water, and cook it in the 
oven. When the meat is cooked, place 
in casseroles with pre-cooked carrots, 
peas, string beans, potatoes and small 
onions, and bake. 

You may say these dishes are a bit on 
the fancy side for picnics. You may 
have to work up to them gradually, in 
which case Mr. Magarrell is ready for 
you with Hamburger on Toasted Bun 
with Savory Sauce. Of course, he 
couldn’t offer it to air-line travelers, who 
are a spoiled lot. Like the smarty, for 
instance, on a plane we once boarded 
who said to the stewardess, ‘Sister, this 
is my birthday, and I hope you didn’t 
forget to bake me a cake.” 

“T didn’t, sir,” she said. 


Dishes Aloft Are Fancy 


She spoke to the pilot who radioed 
ahead to the next stop, where they 
smuggled a cake aboard, with candles 
and “Happy Birthday to Hank”’ written 
in frosting. When the dinner was served, 
she tipped off the other passengers and, 
as she came down the aisle with the 
cake, candles burning, everyone sang, to 
a blushing passenger named Hank 
Somebody, “Happy Birthday, Dear 
Henry, Happy Birthday to You!” 

In case you want to try Hamburger 
on Toasted Bun with Savory Sauce, a 
Magarrell special, here’s how to cook it. 

To a pound of freshly ground round 
steak add one egg, a slice of bread 
(soaked in water and squeezed), salt 
and pepper, a tablespoon of finely 
chopped onion sautéd slightly to remove 
the raw taste. Mix well, make patties, 
grill until browned, and serve open- 
faced on toasted bun doused with savory 
onion sauce. The sauce? Sauté your 
chopped onions until brown, dust with 
flour, brown some more, add chicken 
broth, a dash of maggi sauce, a little to- 
mato juice, stir until it boils. 

A plebeian picnic dish, but one fit for 
a movie star! 





CALOX MOVIE 


by Harriet Parsons, 
Famous Hollywood 
Columnist 
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Make this easy test: pour a little 
Calox Tooth Powder on a nail buffer, 
then rub your finger nails vigorously. 
Now look at them! See their high 
polish— proof that Calox contains no 
harsh abrasives—cannot harm the 
softest tooth enamel! 

Calox Tooth Powder attacks ugly 
film and surface stains because it has 
not only 1 or 2, but FIVE CLEANSING 
AGENTS. You can feel the surging 
foam of Calox go into split-second 
action. You can see the new, high 
polish on your teeth as Calox helps 
you to win that “Hollywood Sparkle.” 
Brush your teeth with Calox for 30 
pays! And you'll notice a marked 
improvement in your smile ...a 
smile that mirrors teeth naturally 
whiter and brighter! 


CALOX TOOTH POWDER 


Try Calox Antiseptic—Refreshes 
the mouth, sweetens the breath. 


Helps your “Teeth shine like 


the stars” by bringing 


out natural lustre 
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QUIZ..No. 9 





Dot wins romance and a 
“HOLLYWOOD SPARKLE”! 







1 


Jim: ““What’s this I hear about one of 
you girls being promoted up front 
next week?” 

Dot: “Not me. With dull, dingy teeth 
like mine I haven’t a chance.” 








2 Jim: “Be smart, Dot. Try Calox Tooth 
Powder! Its 5 Cleansing Agents do a 
swell job on surface stains. You can 
actually see Calox help you win that 
‘Hollywood Sparkle’!” 





Bud: “Say! The boss’ new secretary 
hasasmilethat knocks ’em dead! Won- 
der if she’s dated up tonight?” 

Jim: “Don’t wonder any more, my 
boy. She is. With me!” 
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VER since the President accused Mus- 
solini of having stabbed France in the 
back, feeling has been rising in this coun- 
try against our approximately 2,000,000 Italian- 
born people and the larger number of citizens 
whose parents or grandparents came over here 
from Italy. You would think from some of the 
talk in circulation that our Italians were get- 
ting ready to carve up our government and 
hand it to Mussolini on a spaghetti-with-meat- 
balls platter. 
The thing is unfortunate and unjustified. 
In the first place, with all due respect to the 


WILLIAM L, CHENERY, Editor 


Lay Off the Italians 





President and all due abhorrence for Mus- 
solini’s jackal act as France began to stagger, 
Mussolini didn’t betray anybody. Italy was 
openly and avowedly allied with Germany for 
several years preceding this war. 

In the second place, it is notorious that 
Italians in this country are mainly apathetic 
toward Mussolini or violently opposed to him 
and the Statist idea which he, Hitler and Stalin 
represent. Our Italians don’t flock home to 
help Mussolini fight his wars. The Fascist 
branch organizations that he set up here and 
elsewhere with so much fanfare soon after his 


What Broke France? 


E SUGGEST, in all earnestness, that 

Congress appoint a commission to study 

the causes of the downfall of the French 
third republic. This commission should be 
composed of historians and professional fact- 
finders, should contain no politicians or ax- 
grinders, and should report findings within a 
reasonable time to the American people. 

The main reason why we make this sugges- 
tion is that the historic tragedy of France—a 
tragedy whose repercussions all of us now alive 
will be witnessing for the rest of our lives—is 
being used just now by politicians and special 
pleaders in a manner that strikes us as border- 
ing on the scandalous. 

Conservatives of various types are trying to 
tell us that France fell before Hitler’s blitz- 
kriegers and panzer divisions because French 
working people basely desired shorter work 
weeks and higher pay, and got both under 


the Popular Front government of Leon Blum. 

Radicals tell us just the opposite—that 
France didn’t go far enough with its New Deal. 
Both of these groups are trying to prove their 
own cases in this country by what happened to 
France, whereas it may easily be that no true 
economic parallels between the two countries 
can be traced. 

Believers in mechanical warfare, with the 
human factor largely ignored, keep telling us 
that the French overthrow means we must shift 
our factories practically 100% into production 
of war machines, and waste no worry about 
where we’re to get the men to run the machines. 
Who really knows how right these people are, 
or how wrong? 

Those who think J. Edgar Hoover and his 
FBI should be turned into an outfit combin- 
ing the deadliest features of the OGPU and the 
Gestapo are telling us that treachery—fifth- 


T.B. is on the Run, but- 


AILED as “the major medical achieve- 
ment of our generation” is the fact that in 
the last 20 years the United States tuber- 
culosis death rate has gone down 60 per cent 
—or, stating it in another way, that T.B. in 
these 20 years has declined from top place to 
eighth place in diseases causing death in this 
country. 
The thing has been done by remorseless 
medical crusading against the disease and its 
contributing causes, by public education, by 


generous public expenditures for hospitals, 
sanatoriums, clinics. However, there are a few 
remaining soft spots. Largest of these is our 
colored population of about 14,000,000, among 
whom for some reason T.B. is still between 
three and four times as prevalent as among 
whites. T.B. is likewise an occupational dis- 
ease in certain hazardous jobs; and the disease 
has a way of hitting far too many young women 
of child-bearing age. 

We want to urge, along with the National 


CHARLES COLEBAUGH, Managing Editor 
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March on Rome rapidly withered to s 
outfits—even as the German-Americai 
began to do after numerous German 
cans’ first flush of enthusiasm for Hitl 
way to some sober thinking about Hit 
his way of doing things. 

The long and short of it is that Italia 
icans by and large are as good citizens 
other racial group by and large, and be 
some. We move that public uneasines 
them now be turned off. If our Italiar 
lation were the only menace we had 
about, we could all live lives 99% free 


column monkey business—was me 
blame for the Belgians’ crackup, the 
through on the Meuse near Sedan, the 
out of Allied troops from strongly | 
positions to the open massacre of Fland 

All this is doing us no good. If we co 
out what really cracked France—the 
factors in the smashup and the relative 
tance of those factors—we might pick l 
valuable lessons. 

We need to know the whole answeé 
need all the pointers we can collect or 
democratic nation can survive in the } 
day world. A fact-finding commission ¢ 
fied investigators, not harried or hurriet 
at least silence a lot of nitwits and 
pleaders now bedeviling our defense p 
It might very easily make heavy contri 
of common sense and illumination to th 
program. 


Tuberculosis Association, that the 
government’s public health service b 
ample funds to carry on the nation-w 
against T.B., to the end that the s 
achievements of the last 20 years may 
their logical and entirely possible co 

That conclusion is expressed in the T 
losis Association’s slogan: ‘No tube 
(in the U. S.) by 1960.” If anybody k 
a better national goal to shoot at, we'd) 
hear of it, 
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WHO DIDN’T QUIT By QUENTIN REY! 
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T poles, trucks, copper, cotton: indeed, more than 100,000 things MANUFACTURED and assembled 326 pieces to make your telephone. 
iz into your telephone service. Purchasing is one of the four major Western Electric produces 43,000 different designs of apparatus for the 
jibilities of Western Electric in the Bell System. 


nationwide Bell Telephone service. 
















[ERED all these products to your telephone company. The size of INSTALLED telephone central offices, those intricate switching centers 
fot reel, compared to a flat car, represents the amount of cable containing in a single exchange thousands of miles of wire and millions 
shipped to New England to repair the ’38 hurricane damage. of electrical connections. 
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ANY WEEK 


AFTER we're armed within an inch 
of our life and have found a suitable 
enemy to try out on, we shall invite 
the General Staff of the United States 
Army to spend a morning in these 
offices. And if they wish to go to war 
fully equipped with the enemy’s se- 
crets, soundly grounded in modern 
tactics and in complete knowledge of 
what to do next, they'll accept. As 
far as we know, no other office in 
America is so crowded daily with 
fence-rail field marshals, cigar-store 
generals and barroom _brigadiers. 
We’ve just got rid of a mob which in- 
cluded two Germans (one pro- and the 
other anti-Nazi), an antiappeasement 
Britisher, a progringo Mexican, a Da- 
ladier-hating Frenchman and an as- 
sortment of Americans who run all the 
way up and down from superisolation- 
ists to Roosevelt interventionists. 
They disposed of every major economic 
political and military problem with 
finger-snapping ease. However, they 
dispersed somewhat too rapidly for 
dignity when we read them a letter 
we'd just received from a young Negro. 
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THE letter was inspired by W. B. 
Courtney's article, ‘““We’re Losing No 
Time Here,” explaining the United 
States Army’s air-training program. 
“T am twenty years old,” he writes. “I 
have completed two years of college 
work. But I am not allowed to take 
advantage of this training course be- 
cause Iam a Negro. Negroes may not 
enlist as flying cadets because one of 
the requirements is that one must 
agree to serve three years with an Air 
Corps unit upon completion of train- 
ing. As there is no unit in the Air 
Corps with Negroes in it, Negroes are 
unable to fulfill this requirement and 
hence are not accepted. Probably there 
is nothing you can do about this, but I 
think it is a problem that deserves 
some attention. Please do not think 
me a ‘professional’ Negro raising the 
race question. All I ask is that I have 
the same choice in serving my country 
as other young Americans have.” 


WHILE the War Department worries 
out an answer to that we assume full 
responsibility for a satisfactory solu- 
tion of another military problem. Mr. 
Joseph O. Duncan of Charleston, West 
Virginia, reports that he will enlist in 
the United States Army but not in 
Charleston. He tried there and asked 
a recruiting officer whether it was true 
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that beer-drinking was contrary to 
Army regulations. Mr. Du:ican is fond 
of Leer. The officer told im that he, 
Mr. Duncan, would be far too busy 
with patriotic tasks to find time to 
drink beer. So what to do? It’s very 
simple. Any soldier who can’t find 
beer and the time to drink it has no 
business being a sollier. We remem- 
ber— But never mind. 


WE HAVE a letter from an American 
gentleman who, when the Nazis took 
over Paris, fled to London via Bor- 
deaux. And just in time, too, he says, 
to save him from “dying of shame for 
the land of my birth.’”’ But alas, his 
head is hanging low again with morti- 
fication. ‘““When I think,” writes Mr. 
William Charles Wagergarth, born 
forty-eight years ago in Baltimore, 
Maryland, but a resident in France 
since 1920, “that the United States, my 
native land, permitted the country of 
Lafayette and Rochambeau to fall be- 
fore the Nazi hordes without raising 
a finger, I can look no longer in the 
faces of Frenchmen. And now I find 
myself unable to look fine Englishmen 
in the eyes. What am to tell them as 
they ask me, ‘Where are your fellow 
Americans? Why are your troops not 
here fighting for the mother country?’”’ 


FRANKLY, we think Mr. Wagergarth 
should come home. There are quite a 
number of things here worth a good 
head-hanging. For example, we’ve 
heard a bit belatedly of the lady who 
wired Mr. John D. M. Hamilton, 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, during the recent Repub- 
lican convention, that every child in 
her young son’s class in school con- 
sidered “Mr. Hoover to be the hope of 
the country and the unanimous choice 
of the rising generation.” An hour 
later Mr. Hamilton received a second 
telegram. “Pay no attention earlier 
wire,” it read. “Ashamed to say chil- 
dren refer to J. Edgar Hoover.” 


BY THIS time, we trust, our ubiqui- 
tous Mr. Courtney is plunging through 
the jungles of the upper Amazon or 
striding across the pampas, the llanos 
and the selvas of South America. Or 
maybe he’s scaling the Andes. We 
wouldn’t be surprised. Closely follow- 
ing him, we hope, somewhat like a 
thin, mistrustful Sancho Panza will be 
his interpreter and photographer, 
George DeZayas. It is the purpose of 
these two footsore representatives of 
this energetic magazine to search out 
the truth about our Latin-American 
relations. They are departing with 
letters of introduction, medical certifi- 
cates, personal police records and bales 
of documents which, as we understand 
it, are letters of marque and reprisal. 
Anyway, we suggest that you be pa- 
tient. It will be worth it. This is the 
first time that Mr. DeZayas has been 
off city pavements except the time he 
“went to Mexico City to get born.” 
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AND Mr. Rud Rennie 
City reports that a frie 
to fly from Miami to Ne} 
at the wrong airport—t 
instead of the comme: 
Corps sergeant saw Mr. 
strolling across a wa 
him off. “Hey, you,” ye 
geant, “what’s the idea? Wh 
doing here? Who are you?’ 
Rennie’s friend, sweating 
and in no humor to be yell! 
plied: ‘Me, I’m an interna 
and want to be left alone.” J 


geant halted, saluted anc 
“Sorry, sir. I thought yo 
civilian ” 











WE’VE just managed t 
through this column after 
Mr. Wendell Lewis Willk 
quarters. In our casual way 
merely to drop in, shake 
the Republican nominee ani 
a few light phrases with hi 
tment. We dropped in. As w 
it was something like dropy 
meat chopper. Apparent), 
thousand others had had 
idea. We shall now retire 
hours to have our coat mi 
back rubbed with arnica ¢ 
collect our thoughts. The p) 
riot of greeters, requesters, 
aides, autograph collect) 
writers, biographers, wom) 
committees, photographers 
makers and vigorous vote 
everybody but Mr. Willkie 
the poor fellow tried to get 
beaten back at the door | 
delegation of Willkie Demo 
we got as far as the inform} 
where we were embraced bi 
lady who asked us to rem¢t 
“God has always sent us a 3 
hour in times of crisis.” | 
named them for us—Washii 
coln, Theodore Roosevelt 
Coolidge, Hoover. She was 
that she didn’t seem to notit 
her hat was gone. Or mayb?! 
Maybe it was just that kin? 
Fj 
WHILE we're recovering wi 
forward to a large envelop) 
Ed Wipe of Indianapolis 
Says Mr. Wipe: “I’m abou! 
short story for you and ) 
from the way I feel now il 
be a dinger. All set?” . 


WE’RE prostrate. ... 
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ears, in the United States and Pos 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canary Islands, Chile, 
emi) 


a, 7 cunts” " 
postal or express 1 
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ountry, there are at least 

pure-bred dogs priced 
|, Approximately fifteen 
ween $5,000 and $10,000 
eight valued from $10,- 
,000. 





achine which manufac- 
ll paper boxes for the 
of such articles as razor 
i chewing gum, turns out 
2 iners—folded, glued and 
at the rate of thirty a sec- 

Gertrude C. Hobart, 
Yew Hampshire. 





and no stage play may be 
‘| until its dialogue has 
fi and approved by the 
Imberlain and no public 
Ly be made by the King 
Ils been read and approved 
tish Home Office. 
| 
Wh there are fewer lunar 
ir eclipses, more people 
Srved the former, for an 
|the sun lasts only a few 
nd is visible from only a 
th on the earth’s surface. 
= of the moon is longer in 
ind may be observed from 
n half the world.—By 


Coles, New York, New 


i) 

itificial-limb manufactur- 
ny in Minneapolis, all of 
ployees, salesmen as well 

» workers, are physically 

ed and wear one or more 

nh’s artificial appliances. 


type of compressed-air 
sprays molten metal in 
arying from one ounce to 
is a minute, is used to fill 
ld up dented automobile 
scoat various objects to 
re, corrosion or contami- 
ai, through the use of sten- 
A t” signs and decorations. 
“0t =Birnhaum, Rouses 
York. 


late best suited for the 
' a certain flower is not al- 
best for the growing of its 
) €xample, the finest sweet 
roduced in England while 
») Sweet-pea seeds are pro- 
ithe United States. 
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By Freling Foster 


To secure new patrons, some 
American banks now have depart- 
ments that teach cookery, find jobs 
for the unemployed, help churches 
raise money with movie shows and 
lend bulls to farmers for breeding 
purposes. 


Hit-and-run drivers leave on our 
streets and highways an average of 
386 victims a day. 


A method of measurement has 
been developed that is capable of 
detecting one atom of the metal 
cesium in a cubic meter of space— 
which is comparable to detecting a 
housefly in a glass bowl the size of 
the earth. 


A certain species of frog, after a 
heavy meal of fireflies, may be seen 
in the dark by the light of these in- 
sects shining through the walls of 
its stomach. 


Anyone who dies on duty in U.S. 
military or naval service or has been 
honorably discharged may be buried 
free at Arlington—By Joseph W. 
Middleton, Muncie, Indiana. 


More than 250 public buildings 
in California are equipped with 
“earthquake valves’ which, in- 
stalled on the gas mains leading 
into the structures, automatically 
shut off the gas at the first tremor of 
an earthquake to prevent explosion 
and fire—By Mary S. Roberts, En- 
cinitas, California. 





Custom officers on the American- 
Canadian border insist upon cattle 
staying on their own side of the 
frontier, even when their owner’s 
pasture lies in both countries. When 
cattle are suspected of having 
strayed into the ‘foreign’ part of 
the farm, their tails are doused in a 
solution of washing soda. If they 
are Canadian animals, the tails, 
having been treated with a chemi- 
cal, turn a bright red—By Robert 
B. Rigg, Chicago, Illinois. 


Five dollars will be paid for each interesting 
or unusual fact accepted for this column. 
Contributions must be accompanied by satis- 


factory proof. Address Keep Up with the 

World, Collier's, 250 Park Avenue, New York 

City. This column is copyrighted by Collier's, 

The National W eekly. None of the items may 

be reproduced without express permission of 
the publisher 




















Dodge Job-Rated 11/2-ton Cab-Over- 
Engine truck hauls lumber and building 
material forthe North Milwaukee Lumber 

& Supply Co., 








Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Pyrctuse HIGH-QUALITY Dodge Job-Rated trucks are priced with 
the lowest, your investment is low. And, because Dodge Job- 
Rated trucks are built to fit the job—to save on gas, oil, tires and 
upkeep—your overhead is low. Study the chart below for the 
reason why Dodge Job-Rated trucks fit the job better. Note 
that Dodge uses six different truck engines for different size 
trucks. And you can get the right truck for your job from a 
total of 106 standard chassis and body models. Your Dodge 
dealer will show you the truck that will fit your job and save 
you money. Ask him about easy budget terms, too. 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


| LOOK COMPARE DODGE WITH THESE 


"OTHER TWO" LOW-PRICED TRUCKS. 
DODGE OFFERS FAR WIDER SELECTION 


DODGE | OTHER Two" TRUCKS 
TRUCKS Utes soe 








COMPARISON 


Number of ENGINES 
Number of WHEELBASES aia 
Number of GEAR RATIOS 16) 8 8 


Number of CAPACITIES 
Number of STD. CHASSIS 

and BODY MODELS 

PRICES begin at | $468 | $452 [$4752 


Prices shown are for %-ton chassis with flat face cowl de- 
livered at Main Factory, federal taxes included—state and 
local taxes extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 
Figures used in the above chart are based on published data. 


DEPEND ON DODGE 
Soo -Ralee, TRUCKS 






































Tune in Major Bowes, | | 
CBS Network, Thursday 
9-10 P.M. Eastern Day- 

light Saving Time. 
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GOOD DEAL 










3-2-1%4-1-%4-2-TON CAPACITIES..106 STANDARD CHASSIS AND BODY MODELS ON 17 WHEELBASES 


ated MEANS: A TRUCK THAT FITS YOUR JOB tf 
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THE BAND CONCERT " 





EMEMBER .. . the band concert of a summer’s 
R evening in your home town? 
You knew the men of the band. They were farmers, 
carpenters, tradesmen, the newspaper editor, the 
doctor’s son. You knew their “pieces”, too. The 
repertory ran to marches—brisk, loud and stir- 
Ta-Ra-Ra- 


a Strauss 


ring. Sousa’s Washington Post 
Boom-De-Ay, heavy with cymbals... 
waltz now and then... Swanee River... In The 


Sweet Bye and Bye. 


Nicut noises filled the breaks in the music... 
crickets and tree toads like fiddles, far away, the 
soft c€llo coosef-gleepy dovés, and every once in a 
while a bulltifee chiming in ‘like a big bassoon. 
Presently a’ Sigh sett showéd up alongside the 
spire of the Cit $8 acional, Church, 


Pa ee ? 
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An Old American Institution 


WHILE radio and automobile have thinned band 
concert crowds, in many a town the bandstand 
still remains in the Square, its slender carved pil- 
lars and fretwork gray against the evening sky. 
Birds have nests under the pagoda-like eaves. 
Children, using the stand as “home” for run sheep 
run, clatter up the circling stairs. Yet throughout 
the nation, old-fashioned band concerts still play 
a part in the lives of kindly towns where folks 
believe that nothing graces a summer evening 
quite so well. 


Goop wholesome things, whether they be food or 
custom, have a way of becoming a permanent part 
of American life. Long before most of you were 
born, Heinz foods were lending their goodness to 
family get-togethers after the band concert. And 
though Heinz methods and facilities have im- 





proved from year to year to keep pi? W 
times and changing habits, Heinz cor/aue 
ful to old-fashioned recipes, careful 0/18 
and well-remembered tastes and flavs 


GENERATIONS of American families 1/09! 
House of Heinz as a fine old America| 
—just as they remember the band 0 
grocery store “forum”, the voices of ald ! 





Memories of friendly gatherings, snjk 
tivities and good food go to make u 
of American living—a pattern in ¥ 
H. J. Heinz Company has had a pai 
the past seventy years. 


Kt. J. Heinz Com 


An Old American Instit 
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y Friend, 
axry Boyne 


lack Macmurragh 
ATED BY ELMORE BROWN 
n he town his strongest al- 
2 a girl, a dog, and a 
hey can be formidable 




















a 
EN the knock came on the front door, the 


uppy yipped, and my uncle said, “Hell,” for 
thought it meant that a car was off the track, 
ardmaster he’d have to go out and put it 


t was Kerry Boyne, and his voice was too 
|too quiet. “Hogan,” he said, “can you get 
iple of wire-passes tonight?” 

ight: He’s killed somebody with his fists 
dy Burg did, and has to get out of town. 

acle’s voice stumbled a bit in surprise. “I 
aybe,” he said. “Where to?” 

” 


[said a couple?” 

= for my wife.” 

ime in from the kitchen. “Wife?” I said. “You 
ta wife.” 

ry stood outside, in the light from the door. 
n a high, stiff collar that made him look ele- 
his hat was cocked the way he wore it when 
walking in the middle of the street. “I will 
nen I get on that train tonight, Bum,” he said. 
peaking to both of us. 

uncle said, “Would that be... ?” and I said, 
iPenberthy!” 

nodded. 

ol’ Cap be mad!” I said. Kidlike, I saw only 
over her father. 

imy uncle saw more than that. “An’ who'll you 
Cnarry you without Cap Penberthy says so?” 


ie : : 
F will, with my five fingers on his neck,” Kerry 
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She'd be in the hammock 
with the puppy. Kerry 
would lift his hat, and 
bow, and she'd look at 
him, and we'd walk on 
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I almost went off the roof, and I almost lost the shotgun. But I blew an awful hole in all that noise 


said, “and he’ll come along to the Rev- 
erend Brown’s, an’ be a witness.” 

“Will you want me or any of the 
boys?” my uncle asked. 

“No,” Kerry said. ‘“She’ll be scared 
enough anyway.” 

It was the last time—though I didn’t 
know it then—that I was to walk up the 
street with my friend, Kerry Boyne. 


I MET Kerry Boyne in the storage 
yards—where I had no right to be, as 
my uncle kept telling me. 

A mine-run crew was switching out 
loads on the lead track, and I was trying 
to make the couplings of the cars they 
kicked down Number One track. It 
would have kept. my uncle himself busy 
to make them all.* But I did the best I 
could. 

The new automatic “jenny” coupler 
was easy; all I had to do was open the 
knuckles and let the cars come together. 
But the link-and-pin was different. Be- 
cause of my size I had to go between 
the moving cars, guide the link into the 
slot of the drawbar on the head car, and 
get out before the cars came together. 
It wasn’t very smart. The link-and-pin 
was called the killer for good reason. 

The man at the switch hollered at me, 
but I was too busy to pay any attgn- 
tion. I didn’t see him running. 

A car was lumbering down like some 
big red animal, and I met it in the mid- 
dle of the track. Running backward, I 
shoved the link in the slotted arm, and 
dropped the pin through to hold it. 

And then a tie hooked the heel of the 
unaccustomed shoes I had to wear 
climbing cars, and jerked my feet out 
from under me. I grabbed at the link 
with one hand, and scrabbled at the 
drawbar with the other, dragging. 

I couldn’t get any control over my feet. 
The ties kept kicking them under and 
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up against the axle, and then they’d drop 
down to be kicked up again. I was afraid 
they were going under the wheels. I 
knew I should drop and lie flat between 
the rails, but I couldn’t make my hands 
let go. Probably because I was afraid 
that I'd bounce or roll under the wheels, 
and I’d seen men who had gone under. 

I knew, too, that I should shift my grip 
because when the cars came together my 
right hand on the link was going to be 
sheared off. Here’s where I get it, I 
thought. My uncle was right. I'll never 
be a switchman with only one hand. 

In my head I wasn’t scared; but my 
feet were crazy, the way they were 
kicking. 

Then it was that I felt him grab me 
back of the shoulders, twisting my shirt 
and overalls, and haul and swing me up 
on the car, and pull me over to the grab- 
irons on the side. 

I glommed onto safety with every- 
thing but my eyelids, and shut my teeth 
and my eyes against the sickness that 
emptied me like bleeding. 

I used to come full awake at night, 
sometimes, with the thought of that— 
and the memory—and every time, kick- 
ing my way up out of darkness, it 
seemed I got the same comforting odor 
as I did when Kerry held me on the side 
of the car, pressing me against the 
rungs, one sweaty leather mitt on the 
grab-iron before my face, and the feel 
of him all around me, and the scent of 
tobacco and soap and sweat and 
strength. Just before the cars bumped 
together, his forearms pressed against 
my sides, as thick and as hard as the 
side-arms of an engine... . 

It was the next day that he saw Evan- 
geline Penberthy; and I was with him. 

At quitting time, I met him coming 
out of the switch shanty. He said, 
“Hiya, Bum?” and I tried to pretend I 


didn’t realize that he’d asked someone 
my name. 

He looked at my bare feet, and then 
turned me around by the shoulders to 
see if I had mitts in my overall pocket. 
“Hot day,” he said then. “I'll buy ice 
cream.” 

I sat on a cane chair in front of White’s 
Hotel where all the railroad men stayed, 
while Kerry changed his clothes, and 
then we headed for Main Street and the 
candy store. 

We were in front of Walter’s saloon 
when someone up at the top of the street 
hollered. It was a wild, high yell, scared 
and warning. Then more shouts, all 
close together. 


x RUNAWAY!” 

The iron-ore street was wide and, 
at suppertime, almost empty. We saw a 
team of blacks coming almost from the 
top of the hill. And were they coming! 
Behind the light buggy, the ore-red dust 
rose so it looked as though they were 
running out of a wall. 

Once every block, somebody’d get out 
in front of them, waving his arms and 
shouting, and then he’d made a wild 
jump out of the road again. Because 
those horses never slowed or swerved. 
They were Cap Penberthy’s horses, and 
he always had crazy ones. 

Just before they got to the railroad 
track that ran across Main Street, a little 
guy waved, and made a grab at their 
bridles as they ran him down. We 
learned later it was Mickey Feller, who 
was kind of a drunk around town. No- 
body thought he had it in him, but he 
got three ribs broke. 

If he hadn’t slowed them, the bounce 
over the track would have thrown that 
buggy higher than Miller’s store. 

As it was, I thought it was going to 
jump right over the team. I hollered. 


There was a fluttering flash of vite 
the buggy, and Kerry said, “A wi 
The blacks gave an extra j 
jerked the rig out behind them, 2 
they came on, their heads strete 
sweat shining on their big chests 
flying and their polished hooves 
ing, pounding up and down. | 

Kerry said, “No use wavin’ ¢ 
babies!” and then he was down) 
sidewalk onto the road. 

The first two jumps he got | 
buttoned, and then he tucked 
down and began to run. He 
though he was scared to deat) 
those blacks came pounding di 
center of the road, crazy-mad.t 
hadn’t gone fifty yards when th) 
right behind him. He never 
around. He let out another not 
swear that for a minute he was [i 
them even. ' 

Then he went into the airl 
doubled-up monkey. He hit t) 
horse right in the middle and sijgé 
him against his mate. Kerry } 
him while the buggy slewed and i 
and kicked up so much dust I 
see anything. 


Down through the red cloud 17 ® 


ple came, and first of all was th? 
in his buggy. 

When I got there, Kerry was 
of the horses, holding their heac 

The doctor climbed into thio® 
with Cap Penberthy’s daught} 
hair was all down and her fancy 
over one eye. I almost laughed. } 
have, too, if I hadn’t been closefi 4 
to see how scared her eyes wet} 
thought how the day before I I” 
too scared even to hold mine of 


it 
i 


I waited on the sidewalk wi?” 


shook Kerry’s hand and told h} 
a good thing he had done. V\* 
(Continued on page 50 
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5 the night before Christmas, 1938, that my profes- 
death was announced without warning. The Chi- 
dtubs released me outright to Milwaukee after seven 

he major leagues. At thirty-two, I was a broken- 
Joken-arm pitcher going to the minors on a one-way 


>n months later I pitched a no-hit, no-run game 
‘Dodgers against the Cincinnati Reds. In ’38, the 
ace Reds had licked me seven times in arow. Not 
me, but beat out my brains. On April 30, 1940, 
the same team, now the champions of the National 
dwasn’t even close to a hit off me in nine innings. To 
jwas no fluke, I gave the Bees, Reds and Cubs the 
al of one run in twenty-eight consecutive innings 
e early part of this season. 
/ had happened between Christmas Eve, 1938, and 
1940? Surely not a miracle. There are no mira- 
jaseball for a gaffer approaching thirty-four, who 
Ja sore arm four times in his career and who never 
ily great pitcher. 
| good and lucky—in equal proportion, I hope. But, 
ant, I was a healthy pitcher. And above all, I 
a guy whose pride had been outraged. 
xewspaper boys have tried to steam up a feud be- 
abby Hartnett, who gave me my walking papers, 
Ilike to be helpful, but I simply cannot co-operate 
me. If I blast Gabby, I must condemn the other 
major-league clubs that passed waivers on me at 
e, then did not consider me worth the gamble of 
e draft price, last winter. 
hett, perhaps, had every reason for wanting to see 
rand stay there. The last time he had put me ina 
was a pretty feeble imitation of a major-league 
In the fourth game of the 1938 world series with 
ees, I had done a very thorough job of messing up 
strategy. 
Yankees were leading 4-3 in the eighth inning, when 
t me in as a relief pitcher. I was a relief only to 
es. I unveiled two wild pitches, walked two and 
double to Myril Hoag. When they finally dragged 
f there, I knew my number was up in Chicago. 
ight, I was lousy. Judged by that terrible exhibi- 
*t deserve a job in the majors. But every base- 
n knew I had been pitching all season with a sore 
er men before me had recovered during the winter. 
S might have taken me to training camp in 1939 on 
j'a-year contract before determining my status. The 
Ist they could have done was to send me to Mil- 
Eon option, retaining chattel rights to me in case 
Bl 4. 

did come back. 


Things That Baseball Bosses Forget 


it burned me especially was the fact that with ex- 
nd pitchers so scarce every major-league club gave 
uheave. It would have been different if I had not 
- ated my ability to win in the majors, but after my 
M year with the Cardinals in 1932 I had a winning 
: for six straight seasons in the National League. 
iithat time I played on three championship teams. 
jen clubs ignored six years of good work and remem- 
y ten minutes of one game. 

Ss my complaint against baseball. The big brains 
A in long-range planning forget too often that ball- 
are people—proud people who cannot be kicked 


] 
: 
; 
\ oo callously. In the final analysis, a ballplayer has 
\ 
; 
q 
: 
4 





to peddle but his health and his pride. And of the 
Say pride is the more important commodity. 
Starts out believing he is the best kid in his neigh- 
Then, on a grubby minor-league team, he is 
onvinced he is the best prospect on the club. If he 
‘iat deep pride of personal achievement he'll be left 
ushes permanently. When he gets to the majors, 
feel he is as good as the rest of the mob making a 
om the game. And finally when the physical act 
down every day becomes a tormenting, exhaust- 
al—professional pride alone impels a man to punish 
to the breaking point. 
ou think the desire for more money made Ty Cobb 
mendous player at forty-two? Would you say 
th was concerned with maintaining his prestige or 
#< account when, toward the end, he played on. Is 
Eball fun for a man once he’s passed his early thirties? 
don’t have to look beyond the Brooklyn club for a 
xample of what pride can mean to a man and his 
Freddy Fitzsimmons thought his world had col- 
hree years ago when the Giants, the only major- 
(club he’d ever played with, traded him to the 
Fitz then was thirty-six and was recuperating 
elbow operation. He was a good guy while he had it. 
he Giants overlooked one important factor—Fitz’s 
Por the last few years Freddy has been living and 
with one all-enveloping ambition in view: To win 
Bames in the majors. And so fat Freddy, at thirty- 
lisa valuable pitcher. That's what pride does for a 
Vithout it, I never would have pitched my no-hitter 
| the Reds. I wouldn’t (Continued on page 24) 


Pride Pitching 
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By Tex Carleton 
as told to Stanley Frank 


PHOTOGRAPH FOR COLLIER'S BY BOB LEAVITT 


After six years of good work the big leagues 
tossed Tex Carleton back to the minors. 
What had been his crime? Ten bad minutes 
in a single game. But Tex is top dog again 
and has a word of advice for managers 
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Autograph 
By Ethel Loban 

Facts and figures on the 
care and feeding of the 


most glamorous husband 
that Hollywood has seen 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER KLETT 


gown was by Adrian, her hat by 

Bendel, her hair, eyes and mouth 
by Max Factor. Her soul was her own. 
Not that she would have admitted it. 
She would have told you if you caught 
her in a bitter mood that she had no 
soul; that in its place was a box office. 
She would have said that she had no 
emotions save make-believe ones and 
that make-believe was the only truth 
she knew. She would have lied. 

Hastily now she signed a sheaf of 
photographs, a small mountain of bills: 
Trilby Jamison—Trilby Jamison—how 
many times had she signed that name, 
how many thousands of times! It had 
become a reflex; put a pen in her hand, 
you got an angular scrawl—Trilby Jami- 
son. A controlled reflex, for the pen 
stopped at the last bill. That slip of 
engraved paper she folded and put into 
her bag. Her secretary did not notice; 
she had been trained not to notice; she 
swept everything into a neat pile and 
went about her business. 

The door of Trilby Jamison’s study 
opened, shut, opened again. She looked 
up from the desk and said, “Yes, Al- 
fredo?” 

“Good morning, my love.” He kissed 
her ear where it showed beneath her 
hat and as always her heart contracted 
sharply. He stood over her, his eyes 
laughing, his dark cheeks darkly flushed, 
his black hair curling crisply around 
his temples as he smiled at her in mock 
dismay. “You are going out? Even 


Se was going out to lunch. Her 


Trilby Jamison—how many times had 





that Shylock studio gives my Trilby an 


occasional stingy day but you... you 
are not so merciful.” 
She said, “I’m sorry, darling. A 


luncheon, a very dismal one, I fear.” 
She hesitated. “Will you come too?” 

“Ah, no, no!” He laughed and she 
knew that he was not thinking of the 
bill folded in her bag. “The last lunch 
you dragged me to. Business . . . busi- 
ness ... business! No. But when you 
come home, my sweet, maybe you’ll rest 
a little then?” 

“When I grow old I’ll be a pussycat 
and lie in the sun all day.” 

“Don’t grow old.” He touched her 
cheek, his fingers tracing only the clean 
line of the lower jaw, but the light caress 
registered in every sensitive nerve 
center. “Stay as you are. Life holds so 
much that could amuse you. Cars, for 
instance. I have been looking at cars.” 

“Alfredo! Another?” 

“But such a little fellow, this one. 
Yellow. So-ridiculous and so cheap.” 
Even through her gown his hand was 
warm on her shoulder and his laugh was 
rich and warm and deep. “Could you 
give me your autograph for that little 
car, my love?” 

Trilby Jamison stood up. She said 
quickly, “This afternoon, perhaps, Al- 
fredo. It’s almost one, now. I mustn’t 
be late for lunch.” 

He helped her into her silver-fox 
jacket and fastened the catch at her 
neck. He said, “Be careful of my 
Trilby, my busy, small Trilby.” He 


she signed that name, how many thousands of times! It had beco 


dimple; her voice was swe 









































kissed her. Holding her 
“Tl have them send the c 
know it will amuse you.” 

“T’m sure it will.’ His she 
broad; his tweeds smelled o 
and tobacco. She forced he: 
from his arms. Breathles 
“Tl sign the check when 
Alfredo.” 

At one o’clock the gli 
slid gently to the curb; tl 
opened its door and Trilby 
Hardly had her shoe touc! 
walk when she confronte 
phenomenon. A handful o} 
loitering school child, a 
suddenly converged upon 
came a circle, each with a 
and an uncapped fountain 
toward her. 

The chauffeur made a ge 
tect her but she said, “T 
Joseph, Id like to, really.” 

Accepting the neares' 
scrawled a huge “Trilby Jz 
white page, said gravely, 
agine why you want it. — 
worth the price of old pi 
years.” 

Some one said, “G’wan 
wowing ’em fifty years 
Trilby.” 

Her smile was a fami 















persimmon juice: “I hope 
pendable prophet.” | 

She faced the restauran 

(Continued on page 
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closely cropped mustache and he is 

tall and straight. When he speaks 
the words come out sharply and when he 
talks of the betrayal of his country the 
words are bits of rounded hail dropping 
on a tin roof. General Charles de Gaulle, 
today the mouthpiece and leader of all 
free Frenchmen, is a very tough citizen 
indeed. 

“France lost the war,’ he says with 
the confidence of a man who knows war 
tactics backwards, “for very definite 
reasons. These were: First of all, our 
military system did not bother to de- 
velop any mechanized strength in the 
air and on the ground; second, the 
panic which gripped our civilian popu- 
lation at the advance of the German 
mechanized units; third, the tangible ef- 
fect the fifth column had on the minds 
of many of our leaders, and fourth, lack 
of co-ordination between us and our Al- 
lies.” 

In those few sentences de Gaulle told 
why a great nation was strangled to 
death in a few weeks. Behind each of 
his reasons lies one fundamental fault 
common to all—the horrible inefficiency 
of the general staff, which still thought 
of this war in terms of the last war. The 
general staff was proud of its Maginot 
Line. Its complacency communicated 
itself to the civilian population and 
finally to the Army. 

France looked upon the Maginot Line 
as Americans still mistakenly look upon 
the Atlantic Ocean. It was a bulwark 
against invasion. France thought only in 
terms of defense. France believed that 
the war would be a war of position as 
was the last, not a war of movement, of 
quick, smashing forays by large armies 
of tanks and motorcycles. 

Only de Gaulle saw the handwriting 
on the military wall. As late as last 
jafdeete sent a long memorandum to 
General Gamelin, who was then trying 
to win the war on blueprints. De Gaulle 
condemned the policy of passive defense 
and foretold the disaster it brought 
about. He pleaded for more, bigger, 
faster and better-armored tanks; he got 
nothing but a rebuke for this imperti- 
nence. 


[ct man who didn’t quit has a 


eI er 





Unconscious Aid to the Enemy 


“Germany can still be beaten, even 
now,” de Gaulle says. “But we must 
make use of the same weapons which 
she has used so successfully. Germany 
won with six thousand tanks and five 
thousand planes. She must be beaten 
by twenty thousand tanks and twenty 
thousand planes.” 

By a strange paradox the military the- 
ories of de Gaulle helped to defeat the 
French Army in 1934. He published a 
book on mechanized warfare. De Gaulle 
was an obscure captain then known only 
for his personal bravery during the last 
war, when he was wounded three times. 
The General Staff frowned on the ad- 
vanced theories he pronounced in his 
book. The book itself, Vers l’Armee de 
Métier, received scant attention except 
from a few of his colleagues who thought 
as he did. 

But one German read it, the astute 
General Hauss Guderian, who was just 
beginning to organize the mechanized 


| a tA a forces of the Reich. Guderian made it 
"he Man Who Didn’t Quit ir bible and when fo swept through 


northern France with his army of twelve 
tank divisions, he used the paralyzing 
= tactics advocated by de Gaulle. 

By Quentin Reynolds De Gaulle himself, during May, held 
command of the French tank army but 
he had only one division. His tanks per- 
formed brilliantly at Abbeville but he 
was only staving off the inevitable. He 
himself rode and issued commands by 


wb 





WIDE WORLD 


General Charles de Gaulle (center), who is carrying on the war for France from London 








“Fall in line with the Bordeaux government and your 


pensions will be safe.’ That sensational promise radio from one of the tanks. 
B : siete He didn’t have the enormous sixty-ton 
has kept thousands of French officers from joining tanks used by the German Army. So 


General Charles de Gaulle and continuing the fight (Continued on page 44) 
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Hurry, hurry, hurry! Step right up, 
folks, and hearken to the magic words 
of Don James, Professor of Ballyhoo 


Barnum & Bailey side show. You may call him 

a “spieler” if you like, but not a “barker.” This 
is an outsiders’ term; professionals never use it. The 
talker’s job is important because the gate depends al- 
most entirely on his persuasiveness. A good talker can 
triple a poor talker’s gate. 

Don James is a good talker. He is only twenty- 
four, and this is only his second season with Ringling, 
but he has been a side-show man for six years. When 
he was talking for Hennies Brothers Carnival in 1938, 
he grossed $17,000 in Detroit in sixteen days and 
$10,000 in Dallas in twelve days. Tickets were a 


[x JAMES is a talker for the Ringling Brothers- 
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quarter, so he was bringing in close to 4,000 people 
a day. Any showman will tell you this is pretty near a 
record. 

Old-school talkers resent James’ success because 
his technique is so different from theirs. Where they 
are raucous, he is sedate, almost prim. They run to 
flashy suits, awning-striped shirts, violent sleeve- 
garters. James’ clothes might have come from an 
outfitter to the clergy. His voice is soft, his face 
ascetic. He is like a young apostle, hushedly, even 
fearfully, describing a miracle that has been vouch- 
safed him. 

This priestliness is, in his own words, “strictly con 
—a fakeroo,” but James cultivates it because it is ex- 
cellent box office. It is not so conspicuously flagrant 
in front of the Ringling side show, which is too inof- 
fensive to be a proper contrast, but in his carnival days 
pious James unmercifully attracted coins from the 
best-insulated wallets. The most timid elderly maiden 
was reassured when he lifted his hand as much in 
benediction as for silence, and began his bally for the 





Spieler James introduces Mr. and Mrs, Fish 
“Here, ladies and gentlemen, is the tallest marr: 
couple in the world. Both are over eight {, 
fall, and their combined weight is 840 pow 


. 
I 


’ 





Guillotine by asking the men to remove their 
while he offered a prayer for the girl’s soul. 
Scriptural references studded the bally itself. 
bally for the Floating Girl was virtually a pe 
for her canonization: “Our Saviour, the Carpe 
of Nazareth, performed miracles on this e 
changed water into wine, raised Lazarus from 
dead. But this girl, a miracle girl, not with the a. 
divine power, but with the aid of science—” 
The science was a steel harness attached tc 
broomstick that supported her. 
The fountain of James’ devoutness is a hea) 
huge and overflowing that his slight frame seem 
frail a vessel to contain it. The crowd pours |; 
eager to join him in a good cry as it is to be am; 
When he was ballying Bertha Hildegarde, the § 
legged German girl, only the strength that comes 
tenderness sustained him to the end: “Five year 
she gave birth from the right side of her body 
splendid baby boy. But the brutal German gor 
ment was not satisfied. It wanted to find out 
caused these freaks of nature, and enticed Be 
now unhappily widowed, into another marri 
(His voice begins to throb with sympathy.) “ 
torture and pain, through a Caesarean operation} 
bows his head) ‘“—you mothers will—understar 
(he shakes off the agonizing memory and hail? 
sweet mystery) “she again gave birth—this time% 
the left side—to a splendid little baby girl!” 
Bertha Hildegarde was two girls in a chair seu 
trived that only one body showed. 









































Serenades for the Heartstrings 


The bally for Odette, the Headless Girl, is J 
masterpiece, his Hamlet, his Symphonie Pathé) 
After sketching in the wreck of the Parisian 1) 
in which Odette was decapitated, and Dr. LeBh 
brilliant operation, which succeeded in keepin 
body “breathing and functioning,” James forcesiin 
self to raise the question of whether she is ¥ 
alive: “Sometimes when you look upon her beh 
will quiver and quake as if in pain” (a hand bil 
across his eyes). “That famous surgeon will tel 
(an almost inaudible whisper) “that he does—jt 
know—” 

Odette is a mirror illusion. : 

James has found that these Serenades fit 
Heartstrings are particularly effective at the Ri 
side show, because Ringling’s reputation for ¥ 
someness attracts a large proportion of wome 
always finishes a Ringling bally with “Bring t 
dies! God bless the ladies! The hand that roc 
cradle rules the world!” The rowdier carnive 
shows appeal chiefly to men. James is sedu' 
priestly, no matter what the crowd, but if | 
women are present, he becomes the Militani 
sionary instead of the Tender Shepherd, and sv 
his sensitiveness to the more vigorous—and it 
suggestive—form of a shocked distaste. it 

Ballying the Headless Girl to a masculine 
at a carnival, he used a passage that he neve 
with Ringling: “And now I must tell you why s 
no clothes upon her body. One night at the ] 
State Fair, people sitting in the grandstand ¥ 
far away from her that they thought she was 
model, made up for the occasion. Therefore, | 
to remove her clothing so that they could see! 
ing flesh.” (His distaste begins.) “We even 4 
them to walk down and feel her pulse” (it hast 
acute) “and count her heartbeats one by one.” 
a righteous warning) “But if you come in to 
cheap thrill, remember that we don’t cater ton 

“We present her in this tent but once eac 
On account of the air condition of our tent w 
show her more often. Her body must be kepi 
same temperature at all times. The doctor 
ting ready to move her now. It will be less tha 
minutes until she is presented again. At this pt 
ance, liquid nourishment will be pumped ii) 
body. Every three hours she must be fed. Y| 0 
it to yourself, your family, to see her before W leav 
your city. And there is no charge to see her. /Be* 
one of forty attractions. 

“And now, gentlemen, if you will do me <a 
I will do you a favor in return. Turn to the. by 
your side and ask her if she would like to” 
Maybe she would, maybe she wouldn’t, but ©” 
anyway. And in return for (Continued on pi’ 


SMITH strode down the upper 
yay of the Washington, D. C., 
ment house, his blue eyes shin- 
1 anticipation. 

as going to meet Dot Mivvle’s 
.and Dot wouldn’t be ashamed 
he looked pretty smooth. He 
n invited to dinner out and a 
emitre and he was dressed 
He popped his opera hat and 
n, hoping Dot would open the 
door. 

Dot did; and caught at her 
admiration. She stepped out, 
ne door, hugged him. “Oh, Jack! 
terfield coat? And tails!” 

| dollars complete in Levy’s,” 
kk complacently. “I had to buy 
and kicks at a shoe-and-hat par- 
e shirt and collar I got at an 
ied-laundry store on 9th Street; 
q 





/'1l notice,” Dot cut in, in case he 
o go into the matter more 
“Come in... Oh, Jack!” 


BREY MIVVLE, a gaunt and 
tacled man with flopping gray 
ie, was in the living room, sitting 
}erect so as not to buckle his 
irt front. He felt low; he didn’t 
evening’s program, and he 
afford it. 
erior in the department had 
idown to him four complimen- 
| the world premiére of a new 
id Mr. Mivvle was sorry now 
had ever accepted them. 








Friends 


Needed 


By Thomas McMorrow 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY BECKHOFF 


The love affair of a young man who knew ev- 
erybody in Washington except the President. 
But give him time. This boy's going places 


“We must dress,” decreed Mrs. Miv- 
vle. “Everybody there will be dressed. 
So we might as well go out to dinner. 
Dot, ask that Jack Smith that’s always 
calling you up. And where ought we go 
to eat, Dot?” 

“The Shoreward Park Hotel; cocktails 
first on the President Roof,” said Dot, 
who knew her smart Washington. 

Mr. Mivvle was somewhat cheered 
when Jack, after being introduced, re- 
moved his dress overcoat, showed his 
tails and shut his hat; he was evidently 
a nice class of boy, and the evening 
wasn’t sheer waste. 

Mrs. Mivvle—short, stout, amiably 
and aimlessly energetic—also approved 
of Jack when she came from the elders’ 
bedroom. She gave her husband a bright 
and secret glance, which approved of 
Jack and approved too of Mrs. Mivvle’s 
judgment in taking an expensive apart- 
ment. She had said to Mr. Mivvle, 
eight months before, “Aub, Dot is go- 
ing on eighteen; and I was married at 
eighteen. I think I'll look around at 
some nice elevator apartments; a nice 
class of boy won’t walk up four flights.” 

“Are you in the Government, Mr. 


Smith?” asked Mr. Mivvle curiously. 

“Oh, Papa’s such a cross-examiner!” 
smiled Dot, nervously. 

“Yes, I often say Mr. Mivvle ought’ve 
been a lawyer,” said Mrs. Mivvle, who 
was herself curious about the guest. 
Dot had been vague. 

“Ym in General Intelligence, Mr. 
Mivvle!” 

“Secret Service, Mr. Smith? Is it the 
FBI or—” 

“Not exactly, Mr. Mivvle,” said Jack 
rapidly, “though we do work for them 
too in the way of keeping them informed 
of what’s going on. For instance, Mr. 
Hoover came up to me on the street 
last week, and I gave him a lot of stuff 
he didn’t know. Now, this morning Vice- 
President Garner spoke to me—” 

“My! You know those men to talk 
to, Jack?” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Mivvle,” said Jack 
modestly. “I don’t mean we’re personal 
friends; just business. My work is like 
a messenger, except that I meet big 
people personally. Oh, yes, I know 
senators and judges—” 

“How marvelous! At your age. Are 
you listening, Aub? How did you get 
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such a wonderful situation, Jack? Papa, 
listen.” 

“Why, it was more of an accident, 
Mrs. Mivvle. I really came to Washing- 
ton last fall for a post as messenger. 
Congressman Stumbel from out home 
promised me the post and I came on, 
but he got in wrong in some way and 


‘only skinned in himself and he didn’t 


have much influence, but he got me on 
with General Intelligence. It’s not so 
much, Mrs. Mivvle!” 
“Oh, I think—” began Mrs. Mivvle. 
“T think, Mamma,” interposed Dot, 
“that we’d better be going.” 


HEY went down to the Mivvles’ car, 

which was parked in the street day 
and night. As they neared it, Dot cried 
out in alarm. 

“Oh, Papa, we got a ticket! Didn’t 
you see the sign ‘No Parking Between 
5 and 7 P.M.?’” 

“T thought,’ said Mr. Mivvle, more 
depressed, “that it said ‘No Parking 
Except Between 5 and 7.’” 

“No, Papa, that was last week on this 
street.” Dot pulled the ticket from 
under the windshield wiper. “Papa, 
you should always read the signs. Oh, 
darn it, stuck for three dollars again.” 

“They'll cancel it, Dot,’ Jack com- 
forted her, handing Mrs. Mivvle into 
the back seat. “Your father must know 
lots of people.” 

“That’s it, Jack! Papa doesn’t.” 

“Then the police won’t cancel it,” Jack 

(Continued on page 42) 





Jack led Mr. Mivvle to the senator's table. “Senator, I guess you know me," he said. “Could I introduce a friend of mine?" 
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Occupation: Widow 


The Story Thus Far: 
AROLA DIRLING, a singer at a Berlin 
night club, marries Paul Lesser who, with 


Rolf Blaerchen, a Nazi, owns the club. A short 
time later, her young husband (whom she 
idolizes) is killed in a mysterious accident. 

Heartbroken, and strongly suspecting that 
the ‘‘accident”’ had been planned by Blaerchen, 
Carola leaves Berlin. Three years later she is 
in Rome, when she receives orders from Blaer- 
chen (now a power in the German Foreign 
Office) to report to him in Berlin. Not daring 
to resist, she goes back to the German capital, 
where Blaerchen—giving her an apartment, 
with a maid (Maria Kunkle, who, in Blaer- 
chen’s pay, keeps a sharp eye on her)—sets her 
to work as a spy. 

She has just one friend whom she can trust: 
Karl Dietrick. Dietrich, once a comedian, has 
spent three years in a concentration camp. He 
loathes the Nazis. With a number of fellow 
conspirators—Hans Klauss, Franz Ranke, one 
Schebeler (who has a job at the Foreign Office) 
and others—he is organizing an anti-Hitler 
group. Because Blaerchen hates him, his meet- 
ings with Carola must be surreptitious. 

A series of ugly experiences soon convinces 
Carola that Blaerchen (whose ardent advances 
she must frequently repel) is a conscienceless 
scoundrel. In her apartment, Senta Mainescu 
—once engaged to Blaerchen, and employed by 
him—makes some indiscreet remarks. A short 
time later, she is arrested, charged with treason 
—and executed! Warned by that experience, 
Carola is not surprised when Blaerchen uses 
her—a beautiful woman—as bait, in an at- 
tempt to blackmail Signor Froscetti, a young 
member of the Italian embassy. The attempt 


By William C. White 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE HOWE 


fails, because Carola, suspecting what is going 
on, refuses to obey orders. 

Nor is Carola surprised when Maria Kunkle 
—who had been assured by Blaerchen that her 
soldier-husband would never be sent to the 
front—tearfully informs her that her husband 
has been killed at the front! She is astounded, 
however, when the maid, in a fury, informs her 
that there is a microphone in the apartment; 
and that, as she shouts her hatred of Blaer- 
chen, a Nazi agent is listening. 

Frightfully shocked, Carola tells Blaerchen 
that she will work for him no longer. To her 
amazement, he seems to be rather pleased when 
she tells him that she will accept the offer of 
an old friend—Franz Wagner, who is opening a 
new night club—and go to work for him, as a 
singer. . . . Meeting Dietrich, she is nervously 
happy. For she and Karl Dietrich are now well 
aware that they are in love—and in peril. 


VI 


T WAS a bitter thing to be in love, 
| to know it surely and as surely to 

know it was hopeless, yet through 
these days Carola was happy. To be 
free of the fear of some new assignment 
from Blaerchen was happiness enough; 
to be closer to Karl, even though she 
never quite dared ask herself what she 
could hope for, was happiness added. 
And there was the world of the cabaret 
and she was stepping back into it. 


She found a new apartment at once, 
to the north of the Tiergarten. Here she 
had long practice hours, discussions with 
accompanists, appointments with a 
dressmaker and, at least twice a day, 
a long conversation with Wagner. She 
would not go to the office and Wagner 
came to her, his excitement never les- 
sening. He insisted on supervising every 
detail, from the choice of the exact shade 
of gray for her dress to the placement of 
songs on her program. And he repeated 
again and again, “It will be a sensational 
opening. Help people forget the war for 
a little while! They'll appreciate that.” 

On one visit, as he was thumbing 
through a pile of Carola’s music he 
asked, “Do you see Karl?” 

Carola turned around quickly. “Why 
should you ask?” 

Wagner smiled lazily. “I asked him 
to help you rehearse and he preferred 
not to. Strange!” 

“I’m doing well by myself, don’t you 
think?” 

“Beautifully!” 

Carola worried about Wagner’s ques- 
tion and even about Wagner. One never 
knew in Berlin! Karl reassured her. “It 
























was just natural curiosity,” he 
On this night the cold had let u 
and they walked the streets 
ola hummed her songs. ; 
your gesture there—the smile 
Then he laughed happily. “Eve 
miserable cold it’s lovely to h 
sing!” 

Her days were busy and K 
waiting each evening. At tim 
were interruptions. Once Frose¢ 
phoned from the Italian Embas¢ 
heard about your opening,” © 
“I’m glad you're going back to § 
work.” He emphasized the we 

“So am I!” Her voice was ¢ 
any telephone might be tapped 

One afternoon she received 
saying, ‘‘Please be at the Café} 
at five o’clock today if possible 
signed by von Maurer. Carola 
appointment. eal 

He said formally, “I owe vou 
ogy for connecting you in any 
Senta’s death.” 

“IT never believed you 
waited for what he would sayn 

He said very little and 
vague. “I have learned muc) 
Senta that I did not know, at 
friends and her past activities 
I know who is responsible for hellé 

Carola could not hold back ¢ 
“Who?” 

“Herself!” Quickly he adde!” 
sibly another person althoug/f 
scarcely believe what I have fc 
I am still investigating—!” 

Obviously, he did not wan 
of things that, from his point} 
did not concern an _ outside/at 
woman. 
























Ee day, as patiently sex 
as oncoming lava, Praut te 
He made a game now of her }/ 
see him, saying, “I’m sure yi 
have time to see me today!” 


“I’m busy with rehearsals.” 
“T can’t tell you how muchT't 
forward to your opening nigh) 7} 
said pleasantly. 
Each day Blaerchen teleph 
one day he invited her to lish 
seemed concerned with some 
after questioning her about he Wo 
said, “Sometimes it would be fF 
be out of politics and back irfit 
pler business of entertainmen 


z 
heard that Karl is working fo 
Have you seen much of him? 

She was a good enough actre& 
ceal her reaction. “I don’t |” 
office and he does not come ti 
Souci for rehearsals.” She 
more questions but he seemeft 
Then she changed the subjel) 
Praut calls every day as usué 

“And never insists on seein} 

“Never!” 

Blaerchen frowned. “‘I shot 
of a colleague of mine thajie 
scoundrel but—!” 

He telephoned two days 

(Continued on page 


His arm went around her. 
waited long enough,” he si 
want you, Carola. I can’t rie 


‘ 
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“You may be right,” Mason admitted. He took von Lehtoner’s glasses, focused, tried to pick up the spot where he had seen movement 













Austrian had a bluff, tactless 
er. He was positive in every- 
she said and he had a genius for 
hoying, as have so many liver- 
mntlemen in China. 
lost the war,” he stated, ‘‘on 
hen the German officers were 
m China.” 
Apanese bombers were dwin- 
ard the eastern horizon. They 
ped most of their bombs, and 
can accountant—John Mason 
it should be safe to return 
ne city. He was sorry he had 
on Lehtoner’s offer of a ride 
e bomb-threatened city. He 
y for it now by listening to this 
had earned the right to be 
China because he had made a 
ere. 


have pursuit planes concealed 
e,’ von Lehtoner grumbled. 
apanese bomb us, unmolested.” 
Were swarming over the air- 
ow. Some of them worked 
1e bomb craters; others were 
in woven baskets, to fill the 

ler the harvest was gleaned. 
ire a hundred of them at least, 
im belonging to the same fam- 
ling to that story the American 












the military deserted this ex- 
d Wai Wong had leased it for 
Hum. Wai Wong was head of 
My, which included cousins five 
Tél oved. 

Ihade a good living, collecting 
| Japanese bombs. They had 
illful in removing detonators 


ja 


| 
‘bet SHORT BLO RY, 





Sharp Traders 


By Louis C. Goldsmith 


from unexploded bombs. These duds, 
with their charges of explosive, brought 
a handsome price from the Chinese mili- 
tary ... twenty-five Hong Kong dollars. 
This was clear profit inasmuch as the 
bamboo and cotton cloth with which 
Wai Wong’s sons, with the manual in- 
genuity possessed by all Chinese, dupli- 
cated the old World War trick of rigging 
plane silhouettes to deceive a high-fly- 
ing enemy, cost nothing. 

Von Lehtoner pointed to the slender, 
drab-colored destroyers anchored in the 
river below. ‘The Chinese scuttled some 
old junks to block the channel. But with 
those cleaned out the Japanese will land 
marines right on the Bund.” He seemed 
to be enjoying the thought. 

“In some ways,” he went on, “the Chi- 
nese are much like you Americans.” 

Mason heard the thin, distant crack 
of a rifle. His eyes searched the willow 
growth on the other side of the river. 

“In the main they are honest,” von 
Lehtoner conceded, “though close, sharp 
traders. ...” 


(8) pale of the Japanese destroyers had 
swung its turret. The explosion came 
in a heavy roll of sound, immediately 
punctuated by the shell’s detonation. 

“Five-inch gun,” the Austrian pro- 
nounced authoritatively. He focused 
handsome binoculars on the opposite 
shore. 

From their elevated position on the 
hill they could see down into the thick 
stand of willows. Again Mason’s ears 
caught the brittle snap of a rifle. 

“T wonder how much those five-inch 
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shells cost?” he asked, to make con- 
versation. 

“Two hundred dollars,” the Austrian 
hazarded. “I think not so much as that. 
The men and women who make those 
shells receive less for a year’s work than 
your people get for a week’s. They work 
for the glory of their country. They un- 
derstand, almost as well as the Ger- 
mans, that the state is everything, the 
individual nothing.” 

Again the heavy thunder of the five- 
inch gun rolled up to them. 

But von Lehtoner was intent on his 
subject. “Statism against individual- 
ism,” he mused. “The Chinese are 
clever, just as you Americans are clever. 
But it is to make things, always produc- 
ing, always grubbing for wealth. You 
are individualists, each man a kingdom 
of himself. You fail to understand the 
beauty of state. So they and you and 
your foolish democracies are doomed.” 

Mason, listening to the Austrian’s 
words, thought he saw a small move- 
ment in the willows. Another rifle shot 
and the whine of its bullet ricocheting 
off the turret of the destroyer. 

“You may be right,” Mason admitted. 
He took von Lehtoner’s glasses, fo- 
cused, tried to pick up the spot where he 
had seen movement. “But a nation 
made up of individuals free to think and 
express their thoughts, to work and play 
and worship as they see fit—they should 
be happier, it seems to me.” 

Another five-inch shell exploded be- 
fore he found the place. He could see a 
coolie boy, lying on muddy ground, 
yards from the shell crater just made. 


ILLUSTRATED Tog 


The Austrian was hungry for argu- 
ment. “Happiness, contentment—bah! 
What did such things bring the Poles, 
the Finns, the Danes?” 

The glasses were remarkably good. 
Mason could even see a grin on the 
coolie’s face as he slipped another car- 
tridge into his old rifle. . 

“That may be true,” he admitted. 
“But what happens to people who eat 
hate and dream it, who think only what 
and when they are told?” 


’ 


ele coolie boy had fired. He wriggled 
up the mud bank, into the shell crater 
just blasted out. “Good!” Mason spoke, 
involuntarily. ‘He understands that 
heavy guns bracket their targets. Al- 
ways safe in the last shell hole.” 

“What do you say? What is it you see 
over there?” the Austrian demanded. 

“Nothing much,” Mason told him. 
“Let’s get back to the city.” 

He saw the tiny figures of Wai Wong’s 
family, working in the happy, haphazard 
fashion of their kind. They were gather- 
ing their harvest of scrap-iron frag- 
ments, the rich find of a dud bomb now 
and then. 

The Austrian continued with his tri- 
umphant argument. But Mason wasn’t 
listening. He was thinking of that coolie 
boy on the opposite bank of the river. 
There was nobody else there. It must 
be his own idea and he was as happy 
over it as a kid in a shooting gallery. 

Mason smiled. Just a coolie boy with 
an old rifle, trading three-penny rifle 
bullets for five-inch shells of the Im- 
perial Navy. 
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The Patriotic Murders 


By Agatha Christie 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARIO COOPER 


The Story Thus Far: 


LADYS NEVILL informs Henry Morley—a 

London dentist whose secretary she is—that her 
aunt, who lives in Somerset, has had a stroke, and 
that she must go to her at once. She departs, and 
Morley (suspecting that she is meeting her boy 
friend, Frank Carter, for a day’s outing) goes to his 
office. 

Hercule Poirot, noted Belgian detective, keeps a 
dental appointment with Morley. Morley checks on 
his teeth, and, in the course of a rambling conversa- 
tion, remarks that one of his patients is Mr. Alistair 
Blunt, head of a great banking firm... . 

Poirot leaves the office. As he reaches the street, 
a woman—a “Miss Kirby”’ it is learned later—drops 
a shoe buckle, while stepping out of a taxicab. Poi- 
rot, always gallant, retrieves the buckle, hands it 
to the woman with a bow. Whereupon, the owner 
freezes him, and strides into Morley’s office. 

A short time later, Inspector Japp, of Scotland 
Yard, telephones Poirot and gives him some sur- 
prising news: Morley has committed suicide, in his 
office! Losing no time, Poirot joins the inspector, 
who shows him the body, which, pistol beside it, has 
not been disturbed. 

But why—and the question puzzles both Japp 
and Poirot—should Henry Morley, with good 
health, a lucrative practice and no enemies, have 
killed himself? And when it is learned that Morley 
had never owned a pistol, Poirot feels sure that he 
has encountered another murder case. 

Suspects? Well, possibly a Mr. Amberiotis, a 
wealthy Greek, who it would seem was the dentist’s 
last patient. Or a young fellow who had been rest- 
lessly awaiting his ordeal, when Poirot had gone to 
the chair. Determined to check up on everyone who 
may know anything about Morley, Poirot and Japp 
start with Georgina, the dentist’s sister, with whom 
he had lived for years. While they are questioning 
Georgina, Gladys Nevill arrives. 

Jap> takes the young woman into a near-by room, 
closes the door. And presently he is listening to an 
interesting story: In answer to an urgent telegram, 
Gladys had rushed to her aunt. She had found 
the lady in excellent health! Japp wants to see the 
telegram. Gladys says that she had thrown it away. 
“It just said,” she adds, “ ‘Your aunt had stroke 
last night Stop Please come at once.’” 


II 


OU are quite sure—well’’—Japp coughed 
YY seticately—"that it wasn’t your friend, 
Mr. Carter, who sent that telegram?” 

“Frank?” Miss Nevill said. “Whatever 
for? Oh! I see, you mean—a put-up job be- 
tween us? No, indeed, Inspector—neither of 
us would do such a thing.”’ 

Her indignation seemed genuine enough 
and Japp had a little trouble in soothing her 
down. But a question as to the patients on 
this particular morning restored her to her 
competent self. 

“They are all here in the book. I dare say 
you have seen it already. I know about most 
of them. Ten o’clock, Mrs. Soames—that 
was about her new plate—10:30, Lady Grant 
—she’s an elderly lady—lives in Lowndes 
Square. Eleven o’clock, M. Hercule Poirot, 
he comes regularly—oh, of course, this is 
him—sorry, M. Poirot, but I really am so 
upset! Eleven-thirty, Mr. Alistair Blunt 
—that’s the banker, you know—a short 
appointment, because Mr. Morley had pre- 
pared the filling last time. Then Miss Sains- 
bury Seale—she rang up specially—had a 
toothache and so Mr. Morley fitted her in. A 
terrible talker she is, never stops—the fussy 
kind, too. Then 12 o’clock, Mr. Amberiotis— 
he was a new patient—made an appointment 
from the Savoy Hotel. Mr. Morley gets 
quite a lot of foreigners and Americans. 
Then 12:30, Miss Kirby. She comes up from 
Worthing.” 

Poirot said, ‘““There was here, when I ar- 
rived, a tall, military gentleman. Who would 
he be?” 

“One of Mr. Reilly’s patients, I expect. I’ll 
just get his list for you, shall I?” 

“Thank you, Miss Nevill.” 

She was absent only a few minutes. She 
returned with a book similar to that of Mr. 
Morley. 

She read out: “Ten o’clock, Betty Heath 
(that’s a little girl of nine). Eleven o’clock, 
Colonel Abercrombie.” 


“Abercrombie!” murmured Poirot. 

“Eleven-thirty, Mr. Howard Raikes. 
Twelve o'clock, Mr. Barnes. That was all 
the patients this morning. Mr. Reilly isn’t 
so booked up as Mr. Morley, of course.’ 

“Can you tell us anything about any of 
these patients of Mr. Reilly’s?” 

“Colonel Abercrombie has been a patient 
for a long time, and all Mrs. Heath’s children 
come to Mr. Reilly. I can’t tell you anything 
about Mr. Raikes or Mr. Barnes, though I 
fancy I have heard their names. I take all 
the telephone calls, you see—” 

Japp said, “We can ask Mr. Reilly our- 
selves. I should like to see him as soon as 
possible.” 

Miss Nevill went out. Japp said to Poirot, 
“All old patients of Mr. Morley except Am- 
beriotis. I’m going to have an interesting 
talk with Mr. Amberiotis presently. He’s the 
last person, as it stands, to see Morley alive, 
and we've got to make quite sure that when 
he last saw him Morley was alive.” 

Poirot said slowly, shaking his head, “You 
have still to prove motive.” 

“I know. That’s what is going to be the 
teaser. But we may have something about 
Amberiotis at the Yard.’ He added sharply: 
“You're very thoughtful, Poirot!” 

“I was wondering about something.” 

“What was it?” 

Poirot said with a faint smile, “Why Chief 
Inspector Japp?” 

“Eh?” 

“T said, ‘Why Chief Inspector Japp?’ An 
officer of your eminence—is he usually 
called in to a case of suicide?” 

“As a matter of fact, I happened to be 
near by at the time. At Lavenham’s—in 
Wigmore Street. Rather an ingenious sys- 
tem of frauds they’ve had there. They tele- 
phoned me there to come on here.” 

“But why did they telephone you?” 

“Oh, that—that’s simple enough. Alistair 
Blunt. As soon as the divisional inspector 
heard he'd been here this morning, he got on 
to the Yard. Mr. Blunt is the kind of person 
we take care of in this country.” 

“You mean that there are people who 
would like him—out of the way?” 

“You bet there are. The Germans, for one. 
It’s Blunt and his group who are standing 
solid behind the present government. Good 
sound, conservative finance. That's why, if 
there were the least chance that there was 
any funny stuff intended against him this 
morning, they wanted a thorough investiga- 
tion.” 


OIROT nodded. 

“That is what I more or less guessed. And 
that is the feeling I have”—he waved his 
hands expressively—“that there was, per- 
haps. a hitch of some kind. The proper vic- 
tim was—should have been—Alistair Blunt. 
Or is this only a beginning—the beginning 
of a campaign of some kind? I smell—I 
smell”—he sniffed the air—“big money in 
this business!” 

Japp said, “You’re assuming a lot, you 
know.” 

“T am suggesting that Morley was only a 
pawn in the game. Perhaps he knew some- 
thing—perhaps he told Blunt something—or 
they feared he would tell Blunt something—” 

He stopped as Gladys Nevill re-entered 
the room. “Mr. Reilly is busy on an extrac- 
tion case,’ she said. “He will be free in 
about ten minutes if that will be all right.” 

Japp said that it would. In the meantime, 
he said, he would have another talk with the 
boy Alfred. 

Alfred was divided between nervousness, 
enjoyment and a morbid fear of being 














blamed for everything that had occurred. 
He had only been a fortnight in Mr. Morley’s 
employment, and during that fortnight he 
had consistently and unvaryingly done ev- 
erything wrong. Persistent blame had 
sapped his self-confidence. 

“He was a bit rattier than usual, perhaps,” 
said Alfred in answer to a question, “nothing 
else as I can remember. I’d never have 
thought he was going to do himself in.” 

Poirot interposed. 

“You must tell us,” he said, “everything 
that you can remember about this morning. 
You are a very important witness, and your 
recollections may be of immense service 
to us.” 

Alfred’s face was suffused by vivid crim- 
son and his chest swelled. He had already 
given Japp a brief account of the morning’s 
happenings. He proposed now to spread 
himself. A comforting sense of importance 
oozed into him. 

“T can tell you orl right,” he said. “Just 
you ask me.” 

“To begin with, did anything out of the 
way happen this morning?” 


LFRED reflected a minute and then said 
rather sadly, ““Can’t say as it did. It was 
orl just as usual.” 

“Did any strangers come to the house?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Not even among the patients?” 

“T didn’t know as you meant the patients. 
Nobody come what hadn’t got an appoint- 
ment, if that’s what you mean. They were 
all down in the book.” 

Japp nodded. Poirot asked, “Could any- 
body have walked in from outside?” 

“No, they couldn’t. They’d have to have 
a key, see?” 

“But it was quite easy for anyone to leave 
the house?” 

“Oh, yes, just turn the handle and go out 
and pull the door to after you. As I was say- 
ing, most of ’em do. They often come down 
the stairs while I’m taking up the next party 
in the lift, see?” 

“T see. Now just tell us who came first 
this morning and so on. Describe them if 
you can’t remember the names.” 

Alfred reflected a minute. Then he said, 
“Lady with a little girl, that was for Mr. 
Reilly and a Mrs. Soap or some such name 
for Mr. Morley.” 

Poirot said, “Quite right. Go on.” 

“Then another elderly lady—bit of a toff 
she was. As she went out a tall military gent 
come in, and just after him, you came.” He 
nodded to Poirot. 

“Right.” 

“Then the American gent came—” 

Japp said sharply, “American!” 

“Ves, sir. Young fellow. He was Ameri- 
can, all right—you could tell by his voice. 
Come early, he did. His appointment wasn’t 
till 11:30—and what’s more he didn’t keep 
it —neither.” 

Japp said sharply, ‘“What’s that?” 

“Not him. Come in for him when Mr. 
Reilly’s buzzer went at eleven-thirty—a bit 
later it was, as a matter of fact, might have 
been twenty to twelve—and he wasn’t there. 
Must have funked it and gone away.” He 
added with a knowledgeable air: ‘They do 
sometimes.” 

Poirot said, “Then he must have gone out 
soon after me.” 

“That’s right, sir. You went out after I’d 
taken up a toff what come in a big car. Ooo— 
it was a lovely car. Mr. Blunt—11:30. Then 
I come down and let you out, and a lady in. 
Miss Some Berry Seale, or something like 
that—and then, I—well, as a matter of fact, 
I just nipped down to the kitchen to get my 
elevenses, and when I was down there the 
buzzer went—Mr. Reilly’s buzzer—so I come 
up and, as I say, the American gentleman 
had hooked it. I went and told Mr. Reilly 


“They are all here in the book,” she 
said. “I dare say you have seen 
it. I know about most of them” 
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about it and he sworé “a bit;as is“his way.” 

Poirot said, “Continue.” 

“Lemme see, what happened next? Oh, 
yes, Mr. Morley’s buzzer went for that Miss 
Seale, and the toff came down and went out 
as I took Miss Whatsername up in the lift. 
Then I come down again and two gentlemen 
came—one a little man with a funny, 
squeaky voice—I can’t remember his name. 
For Mr. Reilly, he was. And a fat, foreign 
gentleman for Mr. Morley. 

“Miss Seale wasn’t very long—not above a 
quarter of an hour. I let her out and then I 
took up the foreign gentleman. I’d already 
taken the other gent in to Mr. Reilly right 
away as soon as he came.” 

Japp said, ‘‘And you didn’t see Mr. Am- 
beriotis, the foreign gentleman, leave?” 

“No, sir, I can’t say as I did. He must have 
let himself out. I didn’t see either of those 
two gentlemen go.” 

“Where were you from twelve o’clock on- 
wards?” 

“T always sits in the lift, sir, waiting until 
the front doorbell or one of the buzzers goes.” 

Poirot said, “And you were perhaps read- 
ing?” 

Alfred blushed again. 

“There ain’t no harm in that, sir. It’s not 
as though I could be doing anything else.” 

“Quite so. What were you reading?” 

“Death at 11:45, sir. It’s an American de- 
tective story. It’s a corker, sir, it really is! 
All about gunmen.” 

Poirot smiled faintly. He said, “Would 
you hear the front door close from where 
you were?” 

“You mean anyone going out? I don’t 
think I should, sir. What I mean is I shouldn’t 
notice it! You see, the lift is right at the 
back of the hall and a little round the cor- 
ner. The bell rings just behind it, and the 
buzzers too. You can’t miss them.” 

Poirot nodded and Japp asked, “What 
happened next?” 

Alfred frowned in a supreme effort of 
memory. 

“Only the last lady, Miss Shirty. I waited 
for Mr. Morley’s Buzzer to go, but nothing 
happened and at one o’clock, the lady who 
was waiting, she got rather ratty.” 

“It did not occur to you to go up before 
and see if Mr. Morley was ready?” 

Alfred shook his head very positively. 

“Not me, sir. I wouldn’t have dreamed of 
it. For all I knew the last gentleman was 
still up there. I’d got to wait for the buzzer. 
Of course, if I'd knowed as Mr. Morley had 
done himself in—” 

Alfred shook his head with morbid relish. 

Poirot asked, “Did the buzzer usually go 
before the patient came down, or the other 
way about?” 


DEEN Usually the patient would 

come down the stairs and then the buzzer 
would go. If they rang for the lift, that buz- 
zer would go perhaps as I was bringing them 
down. But it wasn’t fixed in any way. Some- 
times Mr. Morley would be a few minutes 
before he rang for the next patient. If he 
was in a hurry, he’d ring as soon as they were 
out of the room.” 

“T see” —Poirot paused and then went on— 
“Were you surprised at Mr. Morley’s sui- 
cide, Alfred?” 

“Knocked all of a heap, I was. He hadn’t 
no call to go doing himself in as far as J 
can see—oh!” Alfred’s eyes grew large and 
round. “Oo—er—he wasn’t murdered, was 
he?” 

Poirot cut in before Japp could speak. 

“Supposing he were, would it surprise you 
less?” 

“Well, I don’t know, sir, I’m sure. I can’t 
see who’d want to murder Mr. Morley. He 
was—well, he was a very ordinary gentle- 
man, sir. Was he rea//y murdered, sir?” 

Poirot said gravely, ‘““We have to take ev- 
ery possibility into account. That is why I 
told you you would be a very important 
witness and that you must try and recollect 
everything that happened this morning.” 

He stressed the words and Alfred frowned 
with a prodigious effort of memory. 

“T can’t think of anything else, sir. I can’t 
indeed.” (Continued on page 34) 
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Death rolling out ofa 
water-front fog hides its 
clues, except from a man 
who'd not judge hastily 


\ A ] HAT Sergeant Lane dismissed as 
thick weather seemed to Ralph 
McMasters, the police boat’s new 
engineer, close to storm. The J. A. 
Barnes, berthed at Sixty-A, lunged un- 
easily to the increasing thrust of the 
swells. 

“She’ll rain,” the sergeant said. “The 
gulls’re flyin’ down. So it'll blow.” He 
stretched out his legs comfortably, and 
Ralph knew what was coming; and dark 
nights such as this, and water-front trou- 
ble, and tough beats on the Coast forty 
years ago, were all involved as the old 
man’s tale meandered along. McMas- 
ters appeared to be giving close and duti- 
ful attention. The cabin was warm, the 
pilothouse brasses shone, and so did 
Mac’s engines, aft. 

The sergeant stopped, and it came to 
Mac that the policeman’s water-front 
years, ending as a sort of instructor in 
this comfortable cabin, gave him a sense 
which the statics and kinetics of the at- 
mosphere couldn’t teach a man. The 
silence held; then, without warning, 
lightning zigzagged through the fog with 
thunder crackling and braying almost 
at the same time. The wind slashed rain 
against the pilothouse windows. 

Lightning sizzled again and again, 
each time leaving bay, fog, wharf, and 
shore the blacker; wind snarled. In Mc- 
Masters’ head were the things he’d been 
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learning: tides, currents, sirens, dia- 
phones, limits of the naval, explosives, 
and forbidden anchorages, bridge eddies, 
ferry courses, routes of inbound freight- 
ers and outbound liners. As engineer, he 
was in charge of the Barnes, although 
actual police work was handled by men 
detailed from the Harbor station. 

The noise softened and blurred finally 
as the storm moved out to sea, with fog 
settling tightly down; Lane said, instead 
of going on with his yarning, “It takes 
time for reports to come in. I’d like to 
see ye go out for the first time when it’s 
clear. Experience should come slowly. 
A black mark, early on a man’s record, is 
not good. I remember—” 

The radio said, roughly, ‘““PBP. PBP. 
Barnes. Ferry Golden West reports 
sighting body on ferry lane, westbound 
trip, six minutes half speed from slip. 
On course. Await detail from Harbor 
station. PBP. Barnes. Repeating. Ferry 
Golden West reports sighting body .. .” 

McMasters’ heart began to pound. 
When he glanced at the sergeant, al- 
ready in slicker, his excitement was 
added to by the older man’s somber face; 
murder, at least, must’ve happened on 
the bay, unsolvable for the present. 


a ia went swiftly. Running feet 

followed the sound of the police car’s 
siren, and, as the ropes were cast off 
when two detectives jumped aboard, 
McMasters fought to turn black bay, fog, 
into something recognizable. The ser- 
geant stood close as the screw churned; 
spray dashed high over the pilothouse. 
Whitecapped quartering seas flung the 
boat nastily shoreward as McMasters 
cleared the wharves. 


ELMORE BROWN 


The Barnes rolled horribly. McMas- 
ters, with Lane and the detectives star- 
ing out into what seemed plastic rubber, 
sent the boat along what should be the 
north boundary of the ferry lane; the 
tide was running out, and a body would 
drift. 

“The ferry captain’s report,” he heard 
one of the detectives say, “was that the 
face was bloody, Sergeant.” 

“Face?” Lane said. “If he saw the 
face, the body floated face upward, and 
it'll be a woman’s. As to blood, the sea 
would wash that off.” The sergeant be- 
gan swinging the searchlight back and 
forth. “When a person is drowned,” the 
old man said, “the cheeks can be red 
as my geraniums. At first.” 

Northward, McMasters heard the dis- 
mal brooommm-ahr of Alcatraz’s siren. 

“You're positive itll be a woman’s 
body, Sarge?” the other detective asked. 
“T never heard that one. Are you work- 
ing out on us?” 

“T was drinkin’ steam beer when you 
was suckin’ your thumb, Harper.” Mc- 
Masters had never heard the old ser- 
geant speak so sharply; but, then, he’d 
never heard him doubted before. Lane 
was leaning far out of the window, 
brushing rain from his eyes; the men in 
the pilothouse heard him say, “There it 
is,’ and McMasters immediately swung 
the Barnes. He, like the others, saw the 
body floating in the water, although 
whether it was face up, or down, he 
couldn’t tell. 

The Barnes danced about as McMas- 
ters stopped her. As they stepped on 
deck, Mac reached for the boat hook. 
Mac’s one glance was enough to tell him 
that it was a man—big, middle-aged, 


rosy-cheeked—and that, from 
pearance of the clothing, there’ 
a terrific struggle before de; 
clothes were ripped to pieces, 
Murder was what he thought 
was what he heard behind hi 
waited the order to send the 
to Sixty-A. Out of the excitem 
Lane’s quick order: “Engineer, 
the yacht harbor as fast as yed 


jhe boat took a big sea be 
windows could be closed, 
cascaded in; the order, McMaste 
told him he wasn’t to head shi 
and follow the line of wharves b 
cut diagonally north and west a 
bay. The Barnes, right now, was 
north of the ferry lane, about fi 
minutes ferry half-speed from ’ 
North Point Light, flashing whi 
behind; a siren on the trans 
Alcatraz always north. His e& 
Lane was beside him again 
“Keep us off Alcatraz, boy. I’ve 
to be laughed at again. In fi 
pocket,” the sergeant said, “y 
from young Marsh Hende 
name ye'll have read in the pag 
with his big cruiser and his get 
ried soon, and the rest of hi 
Henderson wrote he’d pay not 
more, so there was blackmail 
man was murdered. Maybe 
cruiser. ’Tis open and shut. If yé 
busy,” Lane went on, as both oj 
tectives returned to the vil 
“‘ve’d have seen he was dead 
he hit the water, since there was 
weed clutched in his hands, 
there was plenty of it, and kel 
water.” 


Mac's one glance was enough fo tell him that it was a man—big, middle-aged, rosy-cheeked 
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“Okay, take it easy,” Harper said, and McMasters disliked his smartness. “You're under arrest” 


hat another one like men floating 
pward, Sergeant?” demanded 
, or are you looking for a hidden 
TM 
Was women who float in that man- 
kane retorted. “Now we’ll stop 
The engineer’s got work.” 
Masters had, and it wasn’t easy. In 
nd’s eye, hard to put aside, was the 
ble fight on the bay, in storm and 
ith the thunder crashing. It must 
aken place at a moment of high 
Henderson hadn’t even stopped 
‘the dead man’s pockets. Then he 
the sergeant say, in his ear, ““Mal- 
a good lad, but the other one’s too 
He'll wisecrack when the news- 
boys arrive. Keep your mouth 
hut. You’re an engineer. If... 
joy! Port!” 
. Was ahead; the Barnes hesitated 
jobeying, but McMasters managed 
id crashing into the last of the 
Barges, although not enough to 
grazing. 
not trying to catch a train,” 
“Suggested. 
Sergeant snapped, “I ordered full 
‘And ye might keep this little 
* urself. ... Of course, I’ll have 
ort it.” 
Was a silence. Then the detec- 
eld a conference, in half-whispers; 
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McMasters couldn’t concentrate entirely 
on the gray wall ahead of him. The de- 
tectives believed that the dead man, 
Dole, had met Henderson, and gone out 
on the cruiser with him. There the argu- 
ment, the fight, had taken place; whether 
Dole was alive or dead on hitting the 
water was unimportant; autopsy would 
determine that. The murder had taken 
place very recently, which was why the 
Barnes was heading for the yacht harbor 
where cruisers berthed; it was quite pos- 
sible that the police boat might arrive 
before the cruiser. 


ESTWARD, as the Barnes’ speed 

increased with the outbound tide and 
river currents lifting her along, was the 
booming of the Gate bridge’s two-toned 
horn; McMasters, the Barnes’ siren 
louder nearer the shore, edged the boat 
closer and closer to the invisible land. 
When he heard Harper protesting at the 
boat’s speed, something made him raise 
it a notch, and he heard the sergeant’s 
grunt of approval; then the breakwater 
lights were like two bits of white fuzz 
due ahead, and Mac sent the Barnes slic- 
ing through the opening between them. 
“Smart aleck” were the words he heard 
behind him, and Harper had said that. 
“I’m an idiot,” thought Mac, “but I don’t 
like him. The other’s a swell guy.” Then, 


engine beat stilled, he slid the Barnes 
up to the landing stage without a jar. 

Only one cruiser, on this sort of night, 
showed lights. “(Come along,” Lane said, 
as McMasters made the boat fast. “The 
Barnes won’t run away; and ye might as 
well see how things are done, boy. Ye'll 
remember to keep your words and ideas 
to yourself.” Mac thought, as he walked 
beside the sergeant along the float, that 
the old man muttered something about 
practicing what he preached. “It is their 
job,” Lane said, “but ye’ll observe that 
contrary to general orders a call has not 
been sent the department. That will be 
Harper. He wants to make his pinch 
first, and be the big cheese.” 

The cruiser had already docked. The 
portholes of the Amarylla were round 
globes of yellow light; then all four men 
were in the cabin, and young Marsh 
Henderson was leaping from his folding 
chair so that it clattered down. A table 
was set there, and a Chinese servant 
stood with napkin-covered cocktail 
shaker. At the table, leaning away from 
it, and with wide and frightened eyes, 
McMasters saw a girl; and she, of course, 
would be the one Henderson was to 
marry. She was the sort of girl any fel- 
low would want to marry. A big white 
coat was behind her, something that 
must have been kept on the cruiser, be- 


cause she herself was in orange-brown 
tweed. McMasters caught the glint of 
an engagement ring. Green. At first it, 
and her hand, were motionless; then 
both trembled against her mouth. 


N THAT first moment there was com- 

plete silence, as if breaths had 
stopped; then, before either of the de- 
tectives could speak, Henderson said, 
“He didn’t have nerve enough to come 
with you, did he? Well, it’s the same 
now as it was before. You can all go to 
hell. So can Dole.” 

“Okay—take it easy,” Harper said, 
and McMasters disliked his smartness. 
“You are under arrest for the murder of 
Ernest Dole—” 

It was Mallock who added, “And what- 
ever you say may be used against you.”’ 

McMasters thought that the girl was 
biting at the back of her hand; the only 
way he could explain this callous prepa- 
ration for cocktails, dinner, was that the 
pair hadn’t supposed Dole’s body would 
be recovered for days, or weeks, or might 
be swept out through the Gate and never 
found, which happened often. 

Henderson’s hand was shaking as he 
reached down to the table for a ciga- 
rette. “I’m perfectly willing to admit,’ 
he said, “that Dole was on the boat. I 

(Continued on page 37) 
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@ THAT APT PHRASE, “Smooth as a Pall Mall,” 
points up an impressive fact about this distinguished 
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cigarette. 
The source of that unusual smoothness is a pains- 
taking, old-fashioned method of working fine tobac- 
cos, revived by Pall Mall, and known as... BULKING. 
ee In BULKING, the superb Pall Mall tobaccos are 
be mingled together and allowed to rest in great, fragrant 
heaps. Unhurried, (the careful, old-fashioned, con- 
r scientious ways of working take time), they create 
their own gentle heat, in which they bask. Subtle 
4 changes slowly take place — harsh qualities grow mild; 
delicate aromas and flavors intermarry and permeate 
every shred of tobacco. The result is a bland, mellow 
smoke, a definitely smoother cigarette. 
And —a significant fact — with Pall Mall, there is 
noticeably less finger stain, or no finger stain at all. 
Another advantage—the additional length of Pall 
Mall travels the smoke further, gives you a cooler 
cigarette. 
Yourself, try Pall Mall critically! 
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“WHEREVER PARTICULAR PEOPLE CONGREGATE” 


American Cigarette and Cigar Co. 























even be in baseball today, for my first 
impulse that Christmas Eve was to 
chuck the whole business. I had a good 
offer from KGKO, an up-and-coming 
radio station in Fort Worth, to broad- 
cast baseball, football and special events. 
I had done the work, liked it and could 
make as much, at least, as the salary I 
would get from Milwaukee. 

But I couldn’t get the idea out of my 
head that I was a better pitcher than 
a third of the fellows still drawing ma- 
jor-league salaries. That conviction grew 
so strong that I finally reported for 
spring training a few days before Mil- 
waukee broke camp. At that, I went 
only after Henry Bendinger, Milwaukee 
owner and a swell guy, promised to make 
every effort to sell me to a big-league 
team. When I was passed up in the draft 
last winter, I could see myself keeping 
steady company with a microphone. 
Bendinger kept his promise, though, and 
persuaded Larry MacPhail to buy me 
for $10,000 on a conditional basis. If the 
Dodgers kept me after the opening of 
the season, Milwaukee was to get the ten 
grand. If I failed to show Leo Durocher 
anything, Milwaukee and Carleton 
wouldn’t get a dime. 

I should be the iast guy in the world 
to kick. I’m the luckiest stiff in history, 
not only because I pitched a no-hit, no- 
run game, but because I had been given 
another chance to play in the majors. 
But I’m popping off because I’m think- 
ing of a thousand other discarded ball- 
players who weren’t as fortunate as I, 
who didn’t have the glamor of a Dizzy 
Dean to draw $42,500 for winning thir- 
teen games in two years, who were not 
carried on full salary for a year, as Carl 
Hubbell was, while they recuperated 
from sore arms. 

I have in mind the great majority 
of journeyman ballplayers—call them 
mugs, if you must—who are always in 
danger of being released and never 
missed. Don’t think of the great stars 
when you think of baseball; they’re the 
prize exhibits in the window-dressing of 
the business. Think of the small army of 
just-good-enough players; they’re the 
backbone of organized baseball. 

Now I don’t say that a team should 
carry indefinitely a ballplayer who is un- 
able to help the club. I do feel, though, 
that a team for its own protection should 
stick with a temporarily disabled player, 
particularly a pitcher with a sore arm, 
until it is definitely established that his 
meal ticket is gone. I admit it is diffi- 
cult under the present rules, but the so- 
lution is simple. 

Legalize again the sixty-day clause in 
the voluntary retired list; that will do 
it. Until two years ago, it was possible 
for a club to declare an injured player 
inactive but still on the pay roll for 
sixty days. In the meantime, he is re- 
placed on the roster with an able-bodied 
man. When the rosters were raised from 
twenty-three to twenty-five players in 
1938, however, the sixty-day clause was 
eliminated. The purpose of that was to 
protect the weak clubs that could not 
draw upon extensive farm systems for 
replacements in emergencies, but it has 
worked the other way around, to the 
detriment of the ballplayers. Rather 
than take the risk of carrying an inca- 
pacitated man for a couple of months, on 
full salary, a team in tough financial 
shape will release the injured fellow and 
sign a cheaper player. 

Bring back the sixty-day clause and 
you'll see comebacks made by any num- 
ber of good players. And it can be done 
at no added expense to the club. This 
may be in direct contradiction to every- 
thing you’ve ever heard about ballplay- 
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ers, but I know every man forced to go 
on the voluntary retired list would be 
willing to have his salary slashed in half 
just for the chance to remain in the big 
leagues. 

Any ballplayer worth his salt dreads 
the thought of stepping down to the 
minors as intensely as you dread the 
prospect of going on the WPA. The 
minors are a vital necessity as the 
source of players which keep the ma- 
jor-league teams young and vibrant; 
without the minors, the National and 
American leagues would wither and die 
in a few years. The minors are fine when 
you’re on the way up, but they’re no 
place for a man going down. 

A man won’t starve on the $2,500 or 
$3,500 he gets in the minors, and he’ll 
provide a decent home fcr his family. 
But a former major-leaguer will be 
penniless if he plays until he’s a base- 
ball bum in the lower leagues. A fellow 
who’s been getting pretty good money 
in the big show for six or seven years 
probably has saved $15,000. That little 
nest egg will be dissipated entirely if he 
tries to hang on the outer fringe of base- 
ball. It would be far better if he made 
a clean break with the game, once he’s 
had his chance and went to work for a 
living—as all of us must, sooner or later. 

The point is that under the present 
setup a ballplayer—remember, he still 
has his pride—refuses to admit he has 
had that chance. Right or wrong, hot 
or cold, that’s how he feels. Bring back 
the sixty-day clause and he’ll be satis- 
fied that the major-league team tried 
to give him a fair shake. 

You'll also bring back enough sore 
arms to stock a pennant-winning team. 
Under the show-or-scram policy now in 
vogue, the ordinary pitcher is afraid to 
tell his manager he has a bad flipper. 
He fears that pink slip like the plague, 
so he keeps on pitching, ruining his rec- 
ord and aggravating his misery. If he 
could lay off for two months with the 
assurance his job would be held open, 
you'd see miraculous cures effected. 
After all, a tenor doesn’t perform with a 
bad case of laryngitis, a tap dancer 
doesn’t fill his engagements when he has 
a bad ankle sprain and a business execu- 
tive isn’t chained to his desk when he 
has a terrible headache or hang-over. 

Arms do come back with rest. That 
fact was first impressed upon me way 
back in 1922, when I was a freshman in 
short pants at North Side High in Fort 
Worth. Perhaps you remember the 
strange experience of Jack Scott, a fine 
National League pitcher for many years. 
Scott’s arm went dead and he was given 
his unconditional release by the Reds 
after pitching one game. Scott was not 
particularly worried, however, and went 
back to his prosperous tobacco and can- 
taloupe farm in North Carolina. 

A short while after he returned, his 
tobacco barn burned to the ground with 
the year’s crop. A tough break—he car- 
ried no insurance—but he had a large 
shipment of cantaloupes, to pull him out 
of the hole. Scott sent his melons to 
New York, where they were dumped 
into the harbor during a price war 
among the commission dealers. A check 
for $30 was sent to Scott, the only ready 
money he could expect to see for a year. 

Scott went to New York with his shop- 
worn arm, walked into the Polo Grounds 
and asked John McGraw for a chance. 
McGraw was in the thick of a fight for 
the pennant and took a flier on Scott. 
He joined the Giants in August, won 
eight games in ten and climaxed his re- 
covery by shutting out the Yankees with 
four hits in the world series. 

Cynics will say Scott had to pitch or 





starve. I say Scott was able to come 
back because he didn’t worry about his 
arm for a couple of months. In effect, 
he was on the voluntary retired list. 

There have been any number of in- 
stances in which rest completely cured a 
sore arm. Gabby Hartnett himself, who 
owned the best throwing arm ever hung 
on a catcher, was on the shelf for one full 
year, in 1929, with a bad whip. He did 
nothing but pinch-hit all that season— 
and came back with a rifle better than 
ever. Wes Ferrell, after winning more 
than twenty games in each of his first 
four seasons in the American League, 
was grounded by a sore arm. It was so 
bad that he tried to play the outfield to 
stick in the big leagues. That interlude 
did the trick. Ferrell bounced back with 
forty-five victories in the next two 
seasons. Look at Lefty Grove, Carl 
Hubbell, Bill Lee, Curt Davis, Johnny 
Allen and Ted Lyons, to mention only 
a few of the men who have regained the 
use of ailing arms. 

I had two sore arms while I was with 
the Cubs. In an exhibition at Phoenix, 
Arizona, in the spring of 1937, something 
popped in my elbow when I threw a 3- 
and-2 ball to Luke Sewell with three on 
base. That put me out for eight weeks, 
just enough time to recuperate to the 
extent of winning sixteen games and los- 
ing eight for the Cubs. 

The funny part of the whole thing is 
that the very players who need protec- 
ticn are needed by the major leagues. 
During the last six weeks of the season, 
when pennant pressure begins to bear 
down on the contenders, there is frantic 
scurrying for pitchers who can help the 
teams shooting for the world-series 
money. The minor leagues abound with 
kids who can throw through a brick wall, 
but who do the embattled teams take? 
The old wise guys who know the busi- 
ness. They’ll do it every time. 

“T trust old pitchers,” Bill McKechnie 
says, and that terse sentence sums up 
everything that can be said. A mana- 
ger pulling wires for a pitcher who may 
save a crucial game doesn’t ask how 
many victories the man has scored. He 
asks one question: Does this guy know 
how to pitch? 

Youth has a definite and important 
place in baseball—but that place is not 
in a spot where one bad pitch or a silly 
mistake can mean the pennant. In a 
showdown, the manager wants an old, 
experienced hand in there who has 
learned the racket the hard way. 

The Reds last year were loaded with 
strong-arm kids like Johnny Vander 
Meer, Junior Thompson and Whitey 
Moore. But in the clutch, when Mc- 
Kechnie was trying to stave off the 
Cardinals’ challenge, he bought old 
Johnny Niggeling, who had been knock- 
ing around the American Association for 
vears and years. He picked up Henry 
Johnson, who was with the Yankees as 
far back as ‘1927. He signed Milburn 
Shoffner and Al Simmons, who were re- 
garded as museum pieces. And he won 
the pennant. 

This may impose a severe strain on 
the credulity of the customers, but it is 
quite possible for a man to be a better 
pitcher in the major leagues than in the 
minors. The science of pitching goes for 
Sweeney in some minor-league parks, 
where you can fool a batter and still see 
him pump the ball off his fist over 
ridiculously short fences. My no-hitter 
against the Reds, pitched in identical 
fashion in Milwaukee, would have given 
me nothing more than a 3-3 tie. 

Tn the fourth inning, with Frank Mc- 
Cormick on base through an error, 
Harry Craft unloaded a long fly which 
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Joe Vosmik caught against 
fence. In Milwaukee, wh 
field wall is only 262 feet f; 
Craft’s ball would have be 
homer. 

And in the sixth, Roy 
made a swell catch of Lonn 
foot drive near the screen 
one also would’ve been a cor 
over the 260-foot wall at M 

I don’t know how many 
made a perfect pitch in the 
got the batter to hit the exac 
needed for a double play. “Th 
dead ducks,” I’ve said to mys 
ball left the bat, then turne: 
see a shortstop playing the b 
out of position that he didn’t 
for the ball. : 

Hitters in the big leagues are 
more carefully than they 
minors, where there is a con 
over in personnel. Up here, yc 
know what a batter will mu 
what he will miss; in the x 
“book” on a batter is so s| 
pitching is largely a matter 


A pitcher who has see 
major-league hitters a fey 
times must learn in self-def 
batting strengths and weakne: 
knows that he can throw a 
particular hitter’s alley in i 
burgh or Philadelphia and get 
long, loud out, but the identi 
may he suicide in New Yor 
Brooklyn. He begins to 
some hitters never change 
whereas cuties like Billy H 
Danning and Frank McC 
stantly are shifting their feet 
pitch. 

The value of experien 
phasized in my no-hitter. 
Ernie Lombardi went to bat, 
a terrific “foul” homer over tf! 
wall. That pitch was so fa 
the ball would have hit Lombz 
hadn't hit it. The blast wasr 
a strike, of course, but Hermar 
my catcher and a fine young | 
rushed out to the mound hopy 
excitement. 

“Gee, better not to give this 
other one inside,” Franks gaspe 
how he teed off on that one.” — 

“Sure, it’s the only thing hec 
I answered. “That ball was 
him that he had to pull it fow 
his full power behind it. If h 
get all the way around on the 
bloop an easy one to the left si 
infield. Wait and see.” 

Lombardi, not expecting me 
through with the same pitc 
the next ball down to Peewee 
three easy hops. Another pité 
didn’t know big Lombardi as" 
would have been slarmed 
screaming foul and probably wi 
decided a close pitch was | 
groove. In that case, he might 
ten too much of the plate with 
ball—and then Lombardi rea 
have shown him how to belt ¢ 
sight and mind. ; 

I’m not kidding myself. I'll 
to get through another season 
Dodgers. That microphone ¢ 
will be paging me this time 1 
But in the meantime... 

Twenty years ago Waite He 
clubhouse serenade, the puni 
which went, “It’s great to be y 
a Yankee.” Sure, it’s great to 
I’d give a season’s pay, with 
series share thrown in, to rec 
stuff I had ten years ago. FE) 
meantime, it’s great to be 
leaguer. Even on a reprieve.| 
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URRY UP, DAD— MAKE YOURSELF SCARCE 


: 
| 
| 
he boys will be here in a minute, and I’d die if they 
you in that funny shirt! 
onestly, it’s so shrunk-up it makes you look posi- 
yp-eyed! 
ww listen, girls— 
y don’t you get your shirts pre-shrunk? 


0, Anne—you can’t depend on that kind. You have 
irts that say Sanforized-Shrunk. 


ta minute, now— 


hat was I reading yesterday about Sanforizing? 
I the shrinkage out of a fabric down to 1%, or less, by 
A tests. They say a Sanforized-Shrunk shirt never 
out of size! 

ls, will you hush— 


Vhy don’t you pay a little more, Dad, and get some- 
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thing that looks decent? 


JEAN: Funny thing is, you don’t have to pay more! You can 
get Sanforized shirts all over town now—all prices, any style 
you like. Dad’s just old-fashioned. 


DAD: (Desperately) QUIET BOTH OF You! Who's responsible 
for these gosh-awful shirts I wear? Answer me that! 


GIRLS: Why, Daddy! 
DAD: Every birthday and Christmas, you girls and your 


mother keep loading me up with these shrinking shirts that 
aren't Sanforized! 

ANNE: But we didn’t know about Sanforizing then! 

DAD: Well, I did—but nobody ever listened to me. Now— 
either you girls get me some decent Sanforized-Shrunk shirts 
tomorrow—or I’m going lo sit here in No shirt next time your 
company comes! 





“SO THE GIRLS ; 
KICKED YOU OUT, EH? 


FS 
ji Ng 


MOTHER: You might just as well get 
comfortable and read in bed. 


FATHER: Dang it all, I’m never com- 
fortable! How can I be, with such 
strangly shirts, midget-sized shorts, 
and shrunk-up pajamas? 


FATHER: Hey, what’s happened? These 
feel wonderful! 


MOTHER: Everything’s wonderful! I 
discovered I could buy Sanforized- 
Shrunk shirts and shorts and pa- 
jamas for you at the same price I've 
been paying. Now they'll all fit! 


MOTHER: I found this out, too! San- 
forizing will end shrinking troubles 
in women’s wash dresses, children’s 
clothes, uniforms, slacks and work 
clothes, even slip covers and dra- 
pery material. Just look for the label 
and you're safe! 
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PERMANENT FIT...LOOK FOR THE WORDS... SANFORIZED- SHRUNK 
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OVER THE TOP 


BY DAMPLIGHT 


TONIGHT, an army of Americans 
will go into action — by lamplight. 
Their battle is for Advancement 
and Success. Their weapons are 
Ambition, Courage . . . and study 
courses prepared by the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. 

For this army knows that its hope 
for victory lies in TRAINING! These 
“soldiers of success” are armed 
with I. C. S. texts so authoritative 
that 24 State universities have 
adopted them, and methods proved 
by 49 years of successful applica- 
tion. Yet the price they pay for 
I. C. S. training is surprisingly low 
— this coupon will bring you com- 
plete information. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4069-C, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost to me, please send full particulars 

about the course marked X: 

D Accounting 

0 Advertising 

OD Architecture 

O Avi 


] Aviation 





Commercial 

Diesel Engines 

O Electrical Engineering 
D High School 

D Radio 

0 Salesmanship 

OC Welding 














0 Business Management 
0 Chemistry 7 
Civil Engineering 
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PY GBENEDPOGCELOME iss cstagranastzah evan jeteensnaadngastsenueuunansvbens 

Canadian residents send coupon to the International 

Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, 

Canada. British residents send coupon to J. OC. 8., 
71 Kingsway, London, W. CO. 2, England. 


FOR THE 1 MAN 
IN 7 WHO SHAVES 
EVERY DAY 


A Special Shave Cream—It’s 
Not a Soap, Needs No Brush! 


Daily shaving leaves many men’s faces raw, 
sensitive. This is especially true of the man 
who, because of his business and social 
status, must shave every day. 


To meet this condition Williams, for 
100 years makers of fine shaving prepara- 
tions, has now developed GLIDER —a spe- 
cial cream for daily shavers. With no soap 
base, it’s a complete departure from ordi- 
nary shave creams. No brush. No lather. 
Not sticky or greasy. 





A superabundance of moisture in this 
rich cream softens each whisker, yet forms 
a protective layer over your face to keep 
blade from scraping. Swiftly, gently your 
razor glides over your skin. Like a cold 
cream, Glider helps smooth, soften your 
skin and prevent chapping and roughness. 


FREE—tube of Glider. Send name, ad- 
dress today. The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 
EG-13, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Offer good in U. S. A. and Canada only 











passed by your house last night and 
called but you were not at home.” 

“At what*time?” She kept her voice 
from wavering. 

“At seven.” 

“T just ran out for a bite to eat,” she 
said hurriedly. 

“T hoped we might dine together—I 
had a free evening.” 

She was more than ever careful the 
next night as she started to her meeting 
with Karl. When she changed busses she 
was certain that no one followed her. 


AROLA rehearsed the next afternoon 

at the Sans Souci. Painters and deco- 
rators were still at work and Wagner 
jumped from giving orderseto Carola’s 
accompanist to fighting with a workman 
over a shade of paint. 

In the late afternoon Karl came in, 
bringing filters for the spotlights. He 
seemed surprised to see Carola. 

She managed to whisper, “You weren’t 
sorry to come?” 

Karl grinned. “Please go on singing. 
Sing The Fisherman’s Wife.” 

“Just for you, Karl.” 

He sat a few feet off, his eyes on her 
lovely face. She began to sing and her 
voice did not waver. She sang a song of 
despair, of North Sea fog and the white 
chill of spray-lashed faces. The song 
rose slowly, mournfully, a half note at 
a time, as slowly but as surely as grief 
rises; then, with the appearance of a fa- 
miliar sail on the horizon, a sudden 
transition to the major, a soft, thankful 
chord, and silence. 

She had sung as magnificently as ever, 
and just for him. 


Then Karl heard a voice. “Very 
lovely indeed, Fraulein!” 
There was Blaerchen. He was not 


smiling. 

Karl stammered something. 

“Hello, Karl,” Blaerchen said quietly, 
then ignored him. “It’s delightful to 
hear you sing, Carola. I didn’t realize 
how much we had missed it.”” Then, cas- 
ually, “Have you forgotten the engage- 
ment you and I had this afternoon?” 

Her face showed that she knew of no 
engagement but the implication was 
obvious. “You'll excuse us, Karl?” 

Karl nodded. He wanted to go up and 
hit Blaerchen but that would be child- 
ish. Blaerchen was the stronger here. 

“T have my car and chauffeur,” Blaer- 
chen said, icy cold. ‘Can we drop you 
somewhere, Karl?” 

“No, thank you.” 

He watched Blaerchen help Carola 
into her coat. He held her arm firmly as 
they went toward the door, as if leading 
her to a certain destination which she 
was loath to reach. 


jee uniformed chauffeur sat rigid at 
the wheel and turned the car out to- 
ward the suburbs. In the rear of the car 
Carola reminded herself to try and keep 
calm, to wait and let Blaerchen do the 
talking. After all, this might concern 
Karl even more than herself. 

“Well?” Blaerchen asked carelessly. 

“Well?” 

“Don’t you think you owe me some 
explanation?” 

“About what?” 

“For a long time I’ve wondered about 
you, Carola. You’ve acted strangely. 
You’ve not always told me the truth.” 

“I am sorry you think that.” She 
would not let his self-assurance get her 
down. Outside, the sunset in the west 
was losing its crimson to gray. Here in 
this car she was in a little, remote, dark- 
ening world. 

Blaerchen was in no hurry to con- 
tinue, not because he was uncertain 
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about what to say, but because he 
wanted to choose his words carefully. 

“There have been so many things in 
your behavior that could appear suspi- 
cious, from the time you made the de- 
cision to return from Rome—the way 
you acted about the Mainescu girl, 
about Maria, about Froscetti, about be- 
ing, shall I say, friendly but not too 
friendly with me.” 

She did not answer. 

“T am sorry you are friendly with Karl 
after I advised you against it.” 

“IT have loyalties,” Carola’ said 
sharply. “He was-down and out and 
needed a friend.” 

“How did you find him?” 

Here she would have to shirk the 
truth. “I met him by chance in Wag- 
ner’s office. I was glad to meet him.” 

“Why do you lie, Carola?” Blaerchen 
asked wearily. “We have an informa- 
tion system in this country that can tell 
almost everything about anyone at any 
time.” Then he added sternly: ‘“You’ve 
made your position here extremely dif- 
ficult.” 

“Difficult?” For the first time her 
courage drooped. 

The car was in the country now and 
the sky was dark. 

“Yes, difficult,” Blaerchen repeated. 
“There are people who suspect your mo- 
tives, Carola, and those people do not 
stand for any fooling. This is not a 
schoolroom where games are played.” 

She was glad that it was so dark, that 
Blaerchen could not see how she bit her 
lip. “Then I have only one choice,” she 
said. “I shall leave Berlin.” 

“That, I am sorry, cannot be ar- 
ranged.” He had every answer ready. 
“Passports are not given out like news- 
papers.” He continued: “I heard rumors 
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“It's a neighborhood project; designed to meet 
the menace of parachute troops, you know” 











































about you and I would not believe 
I did not think you would decej 
The Froscetti affair might have n 
less trusting man suspicious, I ca 
day to discuss those rumors—an¢ 
Karl with you.” 

“Helping me rehearse!” 

“You could have asked me fe 
I was at the Krokodil, too. I know 
word of your songs, every gest 
made, every look on your face— 

That tone in his voice frighter 
more than his threats. 


ae car turned a curve slowly. 

“Where are we going?” 

“I thought you might like to 
my house for a drink.” 

Carola did not answer. 
stopped at the entrance and Ble 
helped her up the stairs. A serva 
her coat and Blaerchen led her 
study off the living room, pane 
leather and decorated with som 
paintings, most of them pict 
meaty Nordic nudes. A servant 
a tray with bottles of liqueur 
of coffee. + 

“What will you drink?” Ble 
asked. 

“Coffee, thank you.” She felti 
in this room, cut off from a wo 
side. She wondered what Karl he 
and where he had gone when the’ 
rated. : 

The servant gave her coffe 
poured a glass of brandy for Ble 
Then he withdrew, closing the de 

Blaerchen settled back in a la 
leather armchair and sighed 
“It’s good to be in one’s home,” I 
“Every time I go to my office Is 
find new worries waiting for me. 
as if musing: “I was glad fe 
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n, Carola, to go back to your old 

d take up singing again.” 

2?” She wanted an answer to 
y she leaned forward eagerly. 
vl be happier,” he said as if he 
{it sincerely. “You'll be a tre- 

s success.” Then as casually and 
jonally as if he were discussing 
‘or a new vegetable garden, he 
: dI shall be proud to have the 
jopular entertainer in Berlin for 
et? 
bite of Maria’s warning, Carola 
ocked. She felt her throat sud- 
Hry. Then, like a flash, she was 
at he had said it casually so that 
ht see the effect on her. As coolly 
ible she said, “Really!” 
hve always hoped for that, Car- 








the would marry someone whom, 
i id, the Foreign Office suspected! 
nde a sudden guess that his talk 
“oreign Office suspicion, his own 
bns, were only steps in frighten- 
into a trap. 

this rather abrupt?” she asked. 
issurance was more obvious than 

blunt word from her now would 

it and a hurt there, in the most 
e part of his make-up, would be 
re dangerous. 

ve looked forward to marrying 
yrola,” he was saying. Then he 

at her. “I shouldn’t say the idea 
you look radiantly happy. Why 


’s death—”’ she began. 
ad no patience with that. “Be 
1, Carola. You have a whole life 


| was the man responsible for 
jeath now proposing marriage to 
if all he had done in the past were 
irtant, as if he were not the man 
d made these recent years sterile 
jo now threatened any hope for 
| given you plenty of time,” 
en said bluntly. ‘Now I offer 
triage, for your own good.” 
own good?” This was conceit 
serlative. 

jare in a difficult position here,” 
| slipping into his paternal man- 
four value to the Foreign Office, 
le Froscetti affair, was zero. If 
mn against you increases, there 
ng you can do but await a de- 
D punish you.” 





| as startled. ‘Weren’t you my 
loyer at the Foreign Office?” 
¢* sponsor,’ MBlaerchen said 
y. “There is a difference.” 
Kked scornfully, ‘‘As your wife I 
e freed from suspicion?” 
1y wife, you would be freed from 
. No one could touch you.” 
dly as possible she said, “I can’t 
ou.”’ 
ace darkened. ‘“Why not?” 
use I don’t love you.” She could 
gh. “There is a difference be- 
a proposal of marriage and a 
f marriage.” 
words!” He frowned. “There is 
e else, I’m sure. There is Karl.” 
d confess and stop Blaerchen 
mpletely but such a confession 
oncentrate all his vengeance on 


Te very beautiful,’ Blaerchen 
ddenly. ““You’re beautiful when 
oh happy. You're even more 
il worried.” He stood up and 
ward her. Then he sat beside 
| put his arm around her. She 
| away before he could know how 
iddered. 

se, please, don’t!” 

house was still. 

yas after her and his arm went 
her again. “I have waited long 
my dear.” 

se!” 


tt you, Carola. I can’t remem- 
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“Picture me playing Cupid!” 


ber when I haven’t wanted you.” He 
held her tighter. “All my life, when I 
have wanted something I have got it.” 

She was desperate now. It would not 
help to remind him how he had got some 
of the things he wanted. Yet there was 
one way to stop him now, to stop him 
so that he would fall back, his face 
redder, his lips even more a knifelike 
line. 

“Carola!” His self-control was going 
now. 

One way to stop him but the conse- 
quences would be terrible! 

He had almost pushed he; off bal- 
ance. 

No matter what the consequences, she 
had to stop him. Violently she fired a 
question, “Is this why you killed Paul?” 


(ee question did stop him. His hold 
on her relaxed. His self-control was 
not sufficient to mask a first instinctive 
reaction and that told her something that 
she had come to Berlin to find out. No 
matter what he said, she knew, even 
though she might never have any further 
proof. 

He stepped back. 
mean?” 

“Your face shows that you know what 
I mean!” 

Savagely he asked, “What makes you 
think such a thing?” 

“T don’t think, I know it. I had a let- 
ter from Paul before his death! He sus- 
pected you, too.” 

“Believing that, you came to Berlin?” 
He began to pace up and down. “You 
thought that, every time we were to- 
gether? You are a very skillful actress!” 

Carola watched him closely. He was 
trying to decide what to do. It was too 
late to take back what had been said. 
He might consider her too dangerous to 
him and have her jailed. Yet he made 
no move and his face gave no sign of 
any decision. His hesitation could only 
have one meaning; he was weighing the 
value of arresting her against the hope 
of using her. 

She expected threats and he made no 
threats. His silence was more frighten- 
ing than any threats he could have 
made. ~ 

He turned to the door. “T’ll call the 
car and you can go back to the city.” 

She followed him, telling herself that 
she had passed a point where fear would 
be of any use. 

On the porch, he said, “I may have 
another assignment for you shortly.” 

That was proof that he had decided to 
use her somehow, that she need not wait 
arrest. She would not acknowledge 
fearing any threat. “I shall do nothing 
more for you.” 

“Possibly not! Auf Wiedersehen!” 
He added craftily: “Remember me to 
Karl when next you see him!” 

She rode back to the city tight-lipped 
and tense. She had found out what she 
had wanted to know for three years. It 
was dreadful knowledge; from the con- 
sequences of knowing it there would be 
no escape. 

She looked for Karl at the subway sta- 
tion but he was not there. He had never 
been late before. Twenty minutes 
passed, then forty, then an hour while 
she waited grimly. Trains passed and 
people streamed by but she did not see 
them. She waited for one person and he 
did not come. It was almost as terrify- 
ing to think of going to his room, to run 
into Kreitz or into some other trap. Go- 
ing to his room might reveal what had 
happened to him and uncertainty now 
was worse than any other fear. She left 
the subway station and ran to a bus. 

A knock at Karl’s door brought no an- 
swer. She knocked again and jumped 
nervously at a sound. A neighbor’s door 
opened just a little, then quietly and as 
silently closed. Again she knocked, again 
the neighboring door opened. 

A man looked out. “Who do you 


“What do you 











1. FOR ONE OF MY AGE, and a wardrobe mistress, it just doesn’t happen. But there she 
was, our beautiful Tanya, not only in tears but wanting to tell me all about it. How 
she'd lost the one and only Prince Charming because she’d been so terribly rude. 





2. THEN=WHAT DO YOU 
THINK? She breaks down in 
my arms and says she’s been 
out of sorts for days—dosed 
up with all sorts of pills and 
purgatives. If only she knew 
how to fee/ better! Well, right 
then I get an idea. 


3. NEXT MORNING, | call by her rooms before she’s 
up and bring her a package of KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN. 
“Miss Tanya,”’ I say, “why don’t you try preventing 
your trouble instead of attempting to ‘cure’ it 
after it happens? What you probably need is a 
little more of a special kind of food called ‘bulk.’ 
If so, just eat ALL-BRAN for breakfast every day 
and drink plenty of water.” 





4. WHAT DO YOU SUPPOSE HAPPENED? Well, she had ALL-BRAN every single break- 
fast. Loved its crunchy taste, too! Before long she was cheerful as a cricket. And— 
bless me! Yes—Prince Charming came back with his arms full of orchids. 


Join the ‘“‘Regulars’”’ with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


MADE BY KELLOGG'S IN BATTLE CREEK COPYRIGHT, 1940, BY KELLOGG COMPANY 
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in, folks! Here’s to the Cap-Sealed can!” 
ause every feature is designed to guard the 
aste of beer, you get that true brewery fla- 
also the big; economical quart-size can.) 










sy-to-open CAP-SEALED CANS 


en you want a swim, you just dive 
don’t you? Well, that’s the beauty of these 
led cans. You can dive right in! No need 


3. “Dad brought along a case. These 12-can 
cartons are a cinch to stow in the car; half the 
space and half the weight. Let’s put some of them in 
the water now; they’ll chill in a jiffy.” 


Three steps to the 
perfect week-end... 


Planning to do something this week-end? A 
picnic, or a trip to the beach? A: party at 
your home? Then try this simple formula 
for greater week-end pleasure: 

Step 1. Serve beer—it’s a cool and wholesome 
summer drink. 

Step 2. Serve beer in cans—chills faster, takes less 


space, no deposits and no returns. 


Step 3. Serve beer in CAP-SEALED cans—for 
that’s the can that requires no special opener, and 
you can drink right out of the 

can if you wish, from a clean, Gp Sealed. 
cap-protected surface. amen mann nee 
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TWO CONVENIENT SIZES: Regular 
12-0z. can and a big quart can (82-oz.), 
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BETWEEN YOU AND ME~ 
FLEAS AREN'T CHOOSY! 


They came early this year. One flea led to 
another, and they were everywhere. I was Home, 
Sweet Home for the fleas! Then they spread to my 
bed, the rugs, and finally the Mistress started 
scratching. Things began to happen. We got 


_ after them with Sergeant's SKIP-FLEA POWDER! 





Se ee 
First we got mine. 

fleas gave up. It sure kills "em! Then the rugs 
and my bed got Sergeant's Pine Oil Disinfectant 
—more fleas quit! Get SKIP-FLEA Soap and 
Powder at drug and pet stores — and the free 
Sergeant's DOG BOOK. (Or mail coupon below.) 


Sergeants 


e202 MEDICINES , 





| ‘ Polk Miller Products Corp. 
Dept. 2-H, Richmond, Va. 
i Please send a free Sergeant’s DOG BOOK to: 


i Name 





| Address 
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See the smart SANITAS 

rooms in today’s most 

talked about modern house. 

Rockefeller Home Center, 
New York 


& 
E or we 


% This Fall you can carry out up-to-the- 
minute decorative schemes with perma- 
nently washable SANITAS FABRIC WALL 
COVERINGS % SANITAs is stainproof . . . success- 
fully makes imperfect (cracked) walls look new. 
You who know sanitas will be amazed at its new 
beauty. Decorator-Styled Colors are featured! See 
the smart sANniTAS Style Book at your nearest wall- 
covering store. 


roo 
| Standard. Coated Products Corp. a| 
40 Worth Street, New York | 
| Please send Tru-Scale Reproductions and 
| sample of SANITAS Fabric Wall Covering, | 
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want?” He sounded frightened, as if he 
had expected to see something hideous. 

“Herr Dietrich.” =~ 

“He isn’t there.” 

“How do you know?” 

In a hushed voice the man said, ‘“The 
police came a few hours ago and took 
him away!” 


HE walked toward the stairs like a 

person dazed by a blow. “The police 
came and took Karl away!” To break 
now and let out her feelings in a turmoil 
of hysteria would not help. To go toa 
police station, to anyone at random, 
and ask for Karl would be impossible. 
The officials would laugh. No one would 
tell her where he had been taken, why 
he had been arrested, what was to hap- 
pen to him. They always chose to keep 
those things secret, to increase the mis- 
ery of the prisoner’s friends. 

Then she remembered that Karl had 
told her, “In time of trouble, call this 
telephone number.” 

She called it, from a booth near Alex- 
anderplatz. A man answered. As she 
had been told to say, she said, “Cousin 
Karl is sick.” 

The man asked, “Can you be at the 
newsstand downstairs in the Friedrich- 
strasse station in twenty minutes?” 

“Yes.” The thought of any sort of 
help cheered her. 

Twenty minutes later two men 
approached the newsstand. After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation they came up to Car- 
ola, the only woman standing there. The 
younger man spoke to her: “You are 
from Cousin Karl?” He introduced him- 
self as Dr. Ranke. “This is Herr Klauss.” 

Then the three walked away, toward 
Charlottenstrasse. 

When Carola had told them what hap- 
pened, Klauss did not answer. Ranke 
said, ‘The police fight us and we do 
nothing.” Klauss did not answer him. 

His silence worried Carola but it was 
encouraging to know that she was with 
Karl’s friends, whoever they might be. 

Ranke continued: “Perhaps he will 
not talk. I’m sure the police will learn 
nothing about the Underground from 
him.” 

Carola could feel Klauss turn to 
Ranke in the darkness. “Be careful 
what you say.” 

Carola showed no surprise at the word 
“Underground.” At times she had been 
sure that Karl was carrying some sort 
of secret. Perhaps Blaerchen had not 
ordered this arrest! If so, Karl’s posi- 
tion might be worse. Were Blaerchen 
responsible, he might somehow be per- 
suaded to relent. If Karl had been ar- 
rested for Underground activities, then 
there was no hope, not even in an appeal 
to Blaerchen. It was a bitter paradox 
to have to hope that Blaerchen was re- 
sponsible. 

She asked quietly, “Is that why Karl 
has been arrested?” 

“Ts there some reason you know of?” 
Klauss asked gently. 

“Possibly his arrest might be a per- 
sonal matter, between Karl and Herr 
Blaerchen of the Foreign Office.” 

Klauss said, “I don’t quite under- 
stand—!” 

“T saw Blaerchen this afternoon and 
refused to marry him,” Carola explained 
quickly. “This may be his revenge for 
my refusal. The arrest comes too soon 
to be a coincidence.” Then, almost cry- 
ing, “I can’t go on, knowing that Karl 
has been jailed because of me. He’s had 
three years in prison. They’ll never let 
him go this time.” 

“Cry, my dear,” Klauss said. “It may 
do you good.” 

Then, as if she had seen something in 
the darkness, Carola stopped crying. 

“What’s the matter?” Klauss was 
concerned. 

“Nothing, nothing!” Blaerchen had 
spoken of a new assignment and she had 
scorned it. But he could force her to 
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keep any assignment he wished. Any 
assignment! Either she did what he 
wished or Karl stayed in jail. And if 
Karl were free, then any time that 
Blaerchen wanted to use Carola, he 
need only arrest him! “He can make 
me do anything he wants,” Carola said, 
in slow cadence to her steps. “Any- 
thing!” = 

“Who, my dear, who?” ; 

“Blaerchen!”” She knew it made no 
sense to Klauss. “I must get to a tele- 
phone. I must call him.” 

“Blaerchen?” Klauss asked as if he 
understood. 

“TI must call him. No, let me go alone. 
Thank you both very much!” Half 
stumbling, half running, she went down 
the street, bumping several times into 
pedestrians, wondering frantically where 
she could find a telephone. 

In the lobby of a cheap hotel she 
awakened the night clerk from an early 
evening nap. ‘May I use your tele- 
phone?” 

“Certainly.” 

The clerk stood by, pretending not to 
pay any attention while she called 
Blaerchen. In a few minutes he an- 
swered, “An unexpected pleasure! I 
thought I should never again have the 
privilege—!” 

Carola cut him off. “Karl was arrested 
this evening!” 

“T’m sorry to hear it.” He sounded as 
if it were news to him. 

“Were you responsible?” 

“Who knows what a man is arrested 
for?” Blaerchen was amused. “It might 
be for any one of a hundred reasons: for 
listening to a foreign radio station, for 
hoarding soap—!” 

“Y’m not joking.” 

“Neither arn I.” 

Carola had to be as unemotional as 
possible. Coldly she said, “I can’t pre- 
tend that my feelings have changed 
toward you since this afternoon—I am 
not that much of an actress.” 


Blaerchen laughed at that. “You 





underestimate your ability, my 

“You asked me about some ¢ 
ment,” she continued. She hes 
sure that she knew now what 
signment was. By force of will she 
away the memory of his face as | 
pressed close to her a few hours a 
you will free Karl at once, I sf 
what you wish.” 

His hesitation, then his pleased 
ter made her surer that she kney) 
he would ask. ry 

But he said, “You must car 
much for him.” 

She would not discuss that. “K) 
suffered enough.” 
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iba hesitated again 
making up his mind. “Herr 
has called you frequently, hasn’t 
“Yes.” Her voice faltered. 
“You will please accept any 
tion he may offer.” 
“Praut?” That was _horribl 
thought you hated him.” 
“Not at all. On the contrary, 
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she could see the face of Praut, 
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was a decision, neatly offered to her. 
She could not say “No” curtly. To re- 
fuse bluntly meant that the police would 
take Karl again, and not for a few hours. 

“I am really very busy—my opening, 
you know! Rehearsals and appoint- 
ments!” She put words together at ran- 
dom, hoping they made sense. 

“Of course, I understand.” Praut was 
eager to be pleasant. ‘But I should like 
a definite engagement.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, certainly.” She had to 
say that. 

“Yd like to arrange a little party at 
the Esplanade after the affair at the 
Sans Souci. There will be just a few of 
us.” He became confidential. ‘“You’ll 
find that by myself I’ll be a better audi- 
ence for you than the whole crowd at 
the cabaret. May I expect you?” 

At least that put it off for a few days. 
She had to accept. 

‘Tll be very glad to come, Herr 
Praut,” she said, hoping that she 
sounded sincere. 

Carola looked at Karl as she hung up. 

“What did Praut want?” Karl stepped 
forward as if taking over this situation. 

Carola tried to restrain herself, but 
couldn’t. “He has invited me to a party 
after the Sans Souci opening. He prom- 
ises me his company all to myself.” 

Karl’s face flushed. “You should have 
shouted, ‘No!’ ” 

For a moment Carola was on the 
verge of tears, then she ran to Karl. In 
a flood the whole Blaerchen business 
came out. 

“You will have nothing to do with 
Praut,” Karl said firmly. 

“What choice have we?” 

“Choice? I shall go back to jail, 
gladly.” Karl sounded determined. “I 
won’t have you think of anything else.” 

“And with you in jail, what shall I 
do?” 

They stood looking at each other, not 
knowing what to say. Then Karl said, 
slowly, “There is one thing we can do. 
You must get out of Germany.” 

“That’s impossible.” 

“It might be possible to arrange it 
somehow.” 

“T wouldn’t go without you. I won’t 
leave you here, Karl. Oh, Karl, I love 
you so!” 

“Dearest.” He looked perplexed. 
“But to stay here in the present situa- 
tion is impossible. We must get out, 
somehow.” 

She gestured her helplessness. “If 
you think we can get out, no matter 
how dangerous, I’ll go anywhere with 
you, Karl!” 
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MINT JULEP i 


These are the days you'll relish Ken- 
tucky’s most famous drink, made with 
Kentucky’s most famous whiskey... 
largest selling straight Bourbon whiskey 
in the world...Cream of Kentucky! 








HERE’S HOW! 


In bowl, crush fresh mint 
covered with powdered sugar 
and just enough water to 
melt it. Half-fill glass with 
shaved ice. Add mint; then 
fill with ice. Pour Cream of 
Kentucky to top. Stir till 
frosted. Garnish with mint, 
sprinkle with sugar. ..Serve! 





TONY BARLOW 


90 proof. Copr, 1940, Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 
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several hundred million peopie needing 
it. When it became apparent that the 
natural supply of cinchona was about 
to be exhausted, the Dutch sent out an 
expedition to collect nursery stock. This 
was in 1854. In 1865 they made a fortu- 
nate purchase of cinchona seeds col- 
lected by a Britisher living in Puno, 
Peru. Seeds and nursery stock went to 
Java, and the Dutch strangle hold on the 
quinine market became a reality. 

With the exception of a small amount 
of cinchona grown in India and con- 
sumed locally, the Dutch have absolute 
control of the world supply. They strip 
about 23,000,000 pounds of bark annu- 
ally from trees grown on 42,000 acres 
of plantation. 

Trees are ready for harvest after ten 
years’ growth. Javanese laborers dig 
them up and strip bark from trunk, 
limbs and roots with curved bone 
knives. Bark is dried, pulverized and 
mixed with lime and caustic soda. Min- 
eral oil extracts the quinine from this 
pasty mixture; and acid in turn extracts 
the drug from the oil. After several 
more complicated steps pure white crys- 
tals of life-saving quinine sulfate result. 

The Kina Bureau of Amsterdam, or- 
ganized in 1913, determines the amount 
of quinine that will enter world com- 
merce; and allows release of only an 


‘amount that will keep world prices sta- 


ble at around 60 cents per ounce. Export 
of trees, seeds or nursery stock is abso- 
lutely prohibited. 

It’s a $15,000,000 industry. 


If the Supply Fails— 


What would happen to Southern cot- 
ton farmers if quinine were suddenly 
cut off? No one can say positively, but 
a reasonable guess gives this picture: 
with nothing to stop their depredations 
malaria parasites would work their way 
through the blood stream, destroying 
enough red cells to produce anemia. 
Many people would die of complete ex- 
haustion. The bodies of others would 
be too tired to fight off secondary in- 
fections. They would perish of such 
diseases as pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
dysentery. 

Visions of such a series of events have 
prompted nearly every country in the 
world which has pretensions to empire 
to make an effort to crack the Dutch 
monopoly. Russia has tried to grow 
cinchona. The French have tried it in 
Madagascar, the Japanese in Formosa, 
the British in the Cameroons and the 
Germans in Tanganyika. Difficulty in 
procuring hardy root stock and high- 
yield grafts to apply on them, as well as 
difficulty in finding the exact climatic 
conditions required, have combined to 
thwart these efforts. So far no one has 
been able to put an appreciable dent in 
the Dutch monopoly. Whether the Ger- 
man occupation of Holland will affect 
the world’s supply of quinine is, of 
course, a matter of conjecture. 

The situation has become particularly 
pressing since the start of the war be- 
cause malaria can be as terrible as any 
enemy weapon. During the last World 
War malaria put 70,000 British soldiers 
out of the fighting at Salonika; struck 
down 30,000 in one year in Macedonia, 
and was similarly devastating in East 
Africa and Mesopotamia. At one point 
the situation became particularly diffi- 
cult. The Dutch threatened to cease co- 
operating with the Allies. The British 
rose to the occasion. Either we get qui- 
nine, they said in effect, or our navy will 
see that no one gets it. The Dutch be- 
came more tractable. 

Malaria is by no means the problem 
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in the United States that it was 50 years 
ago, when the disease was prevalent in 
every state east of the Rockies except 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Few states had laws requiring doctors 
to report cases and this allowed statis- 
ticians a macabre joke. Year after year 
they noted that there were more deaths 
from malaria than cases reported! 

Good screening, good drainage and 
quick isolation of cases—so mosquitoes 
could not get at them, become infected 
and pass the disease along—chased the 
disease south of the Ohio River. But 
the cotton belt still has an estimated 
4,000,000 cases per year. One recent 
survey, covering 129,000 school children, 
showed parasites in the blood of nearly 
6 per cent of them. 

Realizing how absolutely essential 
quinine is to a large part of the United 
States, federal agencies have been mak- 
ing every possible effort to prepare fora 
stoppage of supplies. The Health Serv- 
ice recently dispatched a man to South 
America to check on productive capacity 
of natural forests. The word he brought 
back was none too reassuring. Bolivia 


malan climate. A great deal of prelimi- 
nary work with nursery stock has 
already been done, and plantings on 
good-sized plots are beginning. As a 
good-neighbor gesture the federal gov- 
ernment has also shipped nursery stock 
to Brazil. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has been working along these 
same lines in Puerto Rico. Activity 
centers at the federal experiment sta- 
tion at Mayaguez. Cinchona seedlings 
grown in Washington are shipped in pots 
to the Mayaguez station. As many as 
3,500 potted seedlings have gone down 
in one shipment. 


A Good Emergency Reserve 


After growing for a year or so at the 
station, they are ready for transplanting. 
Lacking exact knowledge about the de- 
mands of the trees—they seem to like 
high altitude, tropical sun, and ample 
rainfall—plantings have been made at 
various elevations: 1,000, 2,500 and 
3,000 feet. 

Particular emphasis has been placed 
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and Peru produced a minute amount of 
quinine, he found, but most of their 
small production was bought up by the 
Dutch to strengthen their monopoly. 

Word of this situation prompted the 
Munitions Board to place quinine on its 
list of strategic materials not available 
in this country. It earmarked $400,000 
for the purchase of 700,000 ounces of 
quinine sulfate which is safely stowed 
away in government warehouses. Im- 
pressive though this amount appears to 
be, it represents only a four months’ 
supply! And at best such storage activi- 
ties represent only temporary solution 
of the problem. 

Efforts leading toward a permanent 
solution are taking place along several 
lines. In Guatemala several planters, 
aided by the United States government 
and one large manufacturing chemist, 
have spent several years experimenting 
with the culture of cinchona. There are 
40-odd species of this tree and their 
barks will yield from 1 per cent to 15 per 
cent quinine. So the problem has been 
to find the best producers, and the ones 
which are best adapted to the Guate- 





on culture in the Maricao Insular For- 
est. While the Department of Agricul- 
ture hopes that local capital will become 
interested in large-scale plantation cul- 
ture, they don’t want to bank too heavily 
on this. Hence the forest plantings. A 
good stand of trees growing under natu- 
ral conditions would represent an excel- 
lent reserve of vital quinine, which 
could be drawn upon in times of na- 
tional emergency. 

Research men in Washington are like- 
wise making an effort to save the situa- 
tion. By a curious coincidence six 
chemists working for the National In- 
stitute of Health, research division of 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, began looking for new quinine sub- 
stitutes the day war began. 

At the start they realized that it would 
be virtually impossible to make quinine 
synthetically. The molecule is large and 
incredibly complex. To reconstruct it, 
borrowing atoms of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen and nitrogen from readily avail- 
able chemicals might be possible; but 
the steps required would almost surely 
make the process prohibitively expen- 
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sive. Somewhere within this gi 
cule, they felt, was hidden tt 
principle—the malaria-killing 
Their efforts have been directe 
finding this magic. : 
French chemists tried the ss 
After synthesizing over 700 | 
stances—any one of which w 
the quinine molecule—they ga 
job. The Germans had more ht 
produced two antimalarial dr 
mochin and atebrin. These ¢ 
effective and tremendously — 
but they have two big drawbac 
are expensive and they require 
supervision. These two things 
out of the reach of a large prop 
the millions who have malaria 
primarily a poor man’s disease 
There are many reasons for t 
what frenzied activity, ape 
fact that 14,000,000 people in f 
eastern United States live ec 
with malaria at their doorste 
quite possible for the disease 
spread into regions where it 
barred for decades. Malaria m 
are prevalent in most states. 
at a person sick with the disez 
the chain going. Sporadic outk 
casionally occur in the North 
quickly squelched with the aii 
nine. The one a few years ago 
den, New Jersey, will illustrate. 
Cases began to occur in at 
likely place: in a suburb rece! 
for well-to-do people. A shr 
demiologist quickly put his fing 
cause. Mosquitoes by the milli 
breeding in decorative ponds an 
All they needed to touch off an ef 
was a source of blood parasite 
were finally furnished by a mal 
rier, a visitor from Costa Rica 


Prevention Comes First 


Another factor worrying th 
Service is the fact that strains | 
lent malaria are loose within eas 
range of the United States. Bré 
such a killer, spread by the A 
gambiae. This mosquito was | 
across the South Atlantic by p 
Africa. This insect has alrea 
ten per cent of the people in so 
tricts and a heroic effort is 
to exterminate it—history’s 
ple of such a gigantic unde 

A similar malaria is ramp 
the Burma road which the Chi 
structed as a supply route to the 
world. Several times this epide 
laria stopped road constructio: 
ies fled in terror from “bl 
fever’—the violent malaria it 
the microbes explode blood cells 

The U. S. Public Health 
had a three-man commission 
this new international highwa 
ing the disease and taking pi 
ary measures to see that it de 
aboard a ship at Rangoon 
across the Pacific to this count 

Meanwhile, preventive wor 
ceeding in the southern Unit 
WPA projects have drained nea 
million acres of swamp and app 
million gallons of spray. House 
tens of thousand have been 
The work has helped the situa 
has by no means eliminated tf 
No. 1 of the tropics. As long as fj 
men with malaria to furnish blo: 
to mosquitoes, the disease wi 
us. There remains but one thi 
tested means of controlling th 
tion, and that means is quini 
going to be difficult to break 
monopolistic hold which the Du 
on this drug. But we are tryin) 
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“Do you remember?” ,.. You'll do more than remember 
—you'll actually see the days again, with all their charm 
and happiness, if you think to make plenty of snapshots now. 


When a snapshot'’s 
iifewtselt,” chances 


are it was made on 
Kodak Film 


OST of the world thinks alike 

about film—from experience. 
People have found that, by loading 
with Kodak Film, they can go out 
and get perfectly swell snapshots. So 
why take chances? 


You can bank on the performance 
of Kodak Film—prove it to your own 
satisfaction, this coming week end. 


If you’re using an average camera, 
Kodak VERICHROME Film will give 
you best results, day in and day out. 
It takes care of reasonable exposure 
errors. It performs brilliantly even 
when the weather isn’t just right. You 
can count on Verichrome every time. 


NEW— An Important Safety Margin: Av 
exclusive ‘‘skiving’’ process provides, 
in all popular Kodak Film sizes, a safe- 
guard against light leak along the edges 
of the film—an extra assurance of better 
pictures with Kodak Film... Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


KODAK’S NEW COLOR SHOW— 
AGAIN THE HIT OF THE 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 





Last year and this, millions of people 
have marveled at the beauty and drama of 
Kodachrome full-color pictures projected on a 
187-foot screen, longest in the world. And 
every day now, in increasing numbers, they’re 
seeing the newer, better show, Also at the 
Kodak Building—expert advice on picture 
taking at the Fair. Don’t forget your Kodak. 


Accept nothing but 


the film in the familiar 
yellow box—Kodak Film— 
which only Eastman makes. 
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COWS and LOVERS 


by Will Shakespeare, Jr. 





Ye breath of cows, ’tis said, is pure and sweet 


And cows, you may observe, rub noses when they meet. 


Yet breath of man and maid is ofttimes bad 


Which maketh rubbing lips occasion rather sad. 


| But if LIFE SAVERS man and maid both sip 


’’Tis sweet to play ye game of lip to lip. 


For sheer good taste, try COLA, newest of LIFE SAVERS’ 
14 mint and fruit flavors. It’s Cola in candy -form— 
refreshing and tangy. Sold everywhere. 5¢ 

















The Patriotic Murders 


Continued from page 19 


Alfred’s tone was rueful. 

“Very good, Alfred. And you are quite 
sure no one except patients came to the 
house this morning?” 

“No stranger did, sir. That Miss Nev- 
ill’s young man came round—and in a 
rare taking not to find her here.” 

Japp said sharply, ‘When was that?” 

“Some time after twelve it was. When 
I told him Miss Nevill was away for the 
day, he seemed very put out and he said 
he’d wait and see Mr. Morley. I told 
him Mr. Morley was busy right up to 
lunchtime, but he said: Never mind, 
he’d wait.” ; 

Poirot asked, ‘‘And did he wait?” 

A startled look came into Alfred’s 
eyes. He said, ‘““Cor—I never thought of 
that! He went into the waiting room, 
but he wasn’t there Jater. He must have 
got tired of waiting, and thought he’d 
come back another time.” 


WHEN Alfred had gone out of the 

room, Japp said sharply, “D’you 
think it was wise to suggest murder to 
that lad?” 

Poirot shrugged his shoulders. 

“T think so—yes. Anything suggestive 
that he may have seen or heard will 
come back to him under the stimulus, 
and he will be keenly alert to every- 
thing that goes on here.” 

“All the same, we don’t want it to get 
about too soon.” 

“Mon cher, it will not. Alfred reads 
detective stories—Alfred is enamored 
of crime. Whatever Alfred lets slip will 
be put down to Alfred’s morbid criminal 
imagination.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right, Poirot. 
Now we've got to hear what Reilly has 
to say.” 

Mr. Reilly’s surgery and office were 
on the first floor. They were as spacious 
as the ones above but had less light in 
them, and were not quite so richly ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Morley’s partner was a tall, dark 
young man, with a plume of hair that 
fell untidily over his forehead. He had 
an attractive voice and a shrewd eyes 

“We're hoping, Mr. Reilly,” said Japp, 
after introducing himself, “that you can 
throw some light on this matter.” 

“You’re wrong then, because [ can’t,” 
replied the other. “I’d say this—that 
Henry Morley was the last person to go 
taking his own life. / might have done 
it—but he wouldn't.” 

“Why might you have done it?” asked 
Poirot. 

“Because I’ve oceans of worries,”’ re- 
plied the other. “Money troubles, for 
one! I’ve never yet been able to suit my 
expenditure to my income. But Morley 
was a careful man. You'll find no debts, 
nor money troubles, I’m sure of that.” 

“Love affairs?” suggested Japp. 

“Is it Morley you mean? He had no 
joy of living at all! Right under his sis- 
ter’s thumb he was, poor man.” 

Japp went on to ask Reilly details 
about the patients he had seen that 
morning. 

“Oh, I fancy they’re all square and 
aboveboard. Little Betty Heath, she’s 
a nice child—I’ve had the whole family 
one after another. Colonel Abercrom- 
bie’s an old patient, too.” 

“What about Mr. Howard Raikes?” 

Reilly grinned broadly. 

“The one who walked out on me? 
He’s never been to me before. I know 
nothing about him. He rang up and par- 
ticularly asked for an appointment this 
morning.” 

“Where did he ring up from?” 

“Holborn Palace Hotel. He’s an 
American, I fancy.” 

“So Alfred said.” 


“Alfred should know,” said Mr, R 
“He’s a film fan, our Alfred.” 

“And your other patient?” 

“Barnes? A funny, precise little 
Retired civil servant. Lives out F 
way.” 

Japp paused a minute and then’ 
“What can you tell us about Miss * 
ill?” | 

Mr. Reilly raised his eyebrows. | 

“The bee-yewtiful blond secre 
Nothing doing, old boy! Her rele: 
with old Morley were perfectly p 
I’m sure of it.” 

“I never suggested they weren't, 
Japp, reddening slightly. 

“My fault,” said Reilly. “Ex 
filthy mind, won’t you? I thoug 
might be an attempt on your pz 
cherchez la femme. 

“Excuse me for speaking your 
guage,” he added parenthetically tc 
rot. “Beautiful accent, haven't 1?” 

Japp disapproved of this flipp 
He asked, “Do you know anything 
the young man she is engaged to 
name is Carter, I understand. 
Carter.” 

“Morley didn’t think much of | 
said Reilly. ‘‘He tried to get lal 
to turn him down.” ? 

“That might have annoyed Cai 

“Probably annoyed him frightf) 
agreed Mr. Reilly: cheerfully. 

He paused and then added: “E 
me, this is a suicide you are inves 
ing, not a murder?” 

Japp said sharply, “If it were a 
der, would you have anything 
zest?” 

“Not I! I’d like it to be Georgina’ 
of those grim females with tempe 
on the brain. But I’m afraid Georg 
full of moral rectitude. Of cou 
could easily have nipped upstai 
shot the old boy myself, but I didr 
fact, I can’t imagine anyone want 
kill Morley. But then I can’t conce 
his killing himself.” 

He added—in a different voice: 
matter of fact, I'm very sorry abv 
... You mustn’t judge by my mé 
That’s just nervousness, you know.’ 
fond of old Morley and I shall miss | 


APP put down the telephone re 

His face, as he turned to Poiro’ 
rather grim. 

He said, ‘““Mr. Amberiotis isn't f 
very well—would rather not see a’ 
this afternoon. He’s going to see 
and he’s not going to give me th 
either! I’ve got a man at the Savoy 
to trail him if he tries to make : 
away.” 

Poirot said thoughtfully, “You 
Amberiotis shot Morley?” 

“T don’t know. But he was th 
person to see Morley alive. Andt 
a new patient. According to his 
he left Morley alive and well at ty 
five minutes past twelve. That m 
true or it may not. If Morley w 
right then we’ve got to reconstruct 
happened next. There were still fivi 
utes to go before his next appoini 
Did someone come in and see hin 
ing that five minutes? Carter, sa) 
Reilly? What happened? Depenc 
it, by half past twelve, or fiv) 
twenty to one at the latest, J 
was dead—otherwise he’d eithe 
sounded his buzzer or else sent’ 
word to Miss Kirby that he would: 
her. No, either he was killed, ¢ 
somebody told him something whi 
set the whole tenor of his mind, é 
took his own life.” 

He paused. 

“I’m going to have a word with)” 
patient he saw this morning. 17 





(> possibility that he may have 
snething to one of them that will 
on the right track.” 
anced at his watch. 
Alistair Blunt said he could give 
w minutes at four-fifteen. We'll 
'm first. His house is on Chelsea 
ent. Then we might take the 
ry Seale woman on our way to 
‘otis. I'd prefer to know all we 
Jore tackling our Greek friend. 
hat, I’d like a word or two with 
erican who, according to you, 
ike murder.’ ” 
file Poirot shook his head. 
/ murder—toothache.” 
‘the same, we'll see this Mr. 
! His conduct was queer to say 
i of it. And we’ll check up on 
jevill’s telegram and on her aunt 
her young man. In fact, we'll 
) on everything and everybody!” 
| 
"AIR BLUNT had never loomed 
12 in the public eye. Possibly be- 
i was himself a very quiet and 
aman. Possibly because for many 
je had functioned as a Prince 
y rather than as a king. 
jca Sanseverato, née Arnholt, 
London a disillusioned woman 
five. On either side she came of 
Ity of wealth. Her mother was 
ss of the European family of 
eins. Her father was the head 
eat American banking house of 
Rebecca Arnholt, owing to 
jmitous deaths of two brothers 
jusin in an air accident, was sole 
(0 immense wealth. She married 
jean aristocrat with a famous 
Prince Felipe di Sanseverato. 
ars later, she obtained a divorce 
jody of the child of the marriage, 
pert two years of wretchedness 
ell-bred scoundrel whose con- 
is notorious. A few years later 
| died. 
tered by her sufferings, Rebecca 
turned her undoubted brains to 
hess of finance—the aptitude for 
jher blood. She associated her- 
| her father in banking. 
is death she continued to be a 
figure in the financial world 
| immense holdings. She came 
pn—and a junior partner of the 
house was sent to Claridge’s to 
}with various documents. Six 
ater the world was electrified to 
at Rebecca Sanseverato was 
Alistair Blunt, a man nearly 
ears younger than herself. 
Were the usual jeers—and 
Rebecca, her friends said, was 
incurable fool where men were 
d! First Sanseverato—now this 
an. Of course he was only mar- 
for her money. She was in for 
disaster! But to everyone’s 
)the marriage was a success. 
le who prophesied that Alistair 
ould spend her money on other 
Were wrong. He remained 
evoted to his wife. Even after 
, ten years later, when as in- 
her vast wealth he might have 
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been supposed to cut loose, he did not 
marry again. He lived the same quiet 
and simple life. His genius for finance 
had been no less than his wife’s. His 
judgments and dealings were sound—his 
integrity above question. He dominated 
the vast Arnholt and Rotherstein inter- 
ests by his sheer ability. 

He went very little into society, had 
a house in Kent and one in Norfolk 
where he spent week ends—not with gay 
parties, but with a few quiet, stodgy 
friends. He was fond of golf and played 
moderately well. He was interested in 
his garden. 

This was the man toward whom Chief 
Inspector Japp and Hercule Poirot were 
bouncing along in a somewhat elderly 
taxi. 

The Gothic House was a well-known 
feature on Chelsea Embankment. In- 
side it was luxurious with an expensive 
simplicity. It was not very modern but 
it was eminently comfortable. 

Alistair Blunt did not keep them wait- 
ing. He came to them almost at once. 

“Chief Inspector Japp?” 

Japp came forward and introduced 
Hercule Poirot. Blunt looked at him 
with interest. 

“I know your name, of course, M. Poi- 
rot. And surely—somewhere—quite re- 
cently—” he paused, frowning. 

Poirot said, “This morning, Monsieur, 
in the waiting room of M. Morley.” 

Alistair Blunt’s brow cleared. He 
said, “Of course. I knew I had seen you 
somewhere.” He turned to Japp. 
“What can I do for you? I am extremely 
sorry to hear about poor Morley.” 

“You were surprised, Mr. Blunt?” 

“Very surprised. Of course I knew 
very little about him, but I should have 
thought him a most unlikely person to 
commit suicide.” 

“He seemed in good health and spir- 
its, then, this morning?” 

“I think so—yes.” Alistair Blunt 
paused, then said with an almost boyish 
smile: “To tell you the truth I’m a most 
awful coward about going to the dentist. 
And I simply hate that beastly drill 
thing they run into you. That’s why I 
really didn’t notice anything much. Not 
till it was over, you know, and I got up 
to go. But I must say Morley seemed 
perfectly natural then. Cheerful and 
busy.” 

“You had been to him often?” 

“T think this was my third or fourth 
visit. I’ve never had much trouble with 
my teeth until the last year. Breaking 
up, I suppose.” 

Hercule Poirot asked, “Who recom- 
mended M. Morley to you originally?” 

Blunt drew his brows together in an 
effort of concentration. 

“Let me see now—I had a twinge— 
somebody told me Morley of Queen 
Charlotte Street was the man to go to— 
no, I can’t for the life of me remember 
who it was. Sorry.” 

Poirot said, “If it should come back to 
you, perhaps you will let one of us 
know?” 

Alistair Blunt looked at him curi- 
ously. He said: 
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When the thermometer’s high 
—and the battery’s low—that’s 
the time to avail yourself of 
Delco dependability. To save 
trouble—it would bea good idea 
to get a Delco battery today. 
There is a Delco battery dealer 
nearby to serve you with 
exactly the proper type and size 
Delco battery to fit your car. 


r Y Y 





Delco batteries are original equipment 
in all General Motors cars. Be sure 
to register your new battery with 
your car dealer or Delco battery 
dealer. Delco batteries are distributed 
nationally under the direction of 
United Motors Service. 


Daleo-IKkemmy 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Automotive Electrical Equipment 
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COWS and 


Pepsodent with Irium Cleans 
Away Dingy Surface-Stains 
that Hide True Beauty of Teeth 


Official Dental Opinion, representing 
47,000 dentists, declares Pepsodent Safe, 
Effective, Truthfully Advertised . .. so 
you can trust it fully to remove Surface- 
Stains that make teeth look discolored. 


HE beauty of teeth .. . their clear, clean, un- 

dulled luster, accents your personal charm. To 
keep teeth beautiful, remove the Surface-Stains 
that hide their brilliance. But be sure you do 
it safely. 

You can depend on Pepsodent for the utmost 
in safety and effectiveness in cleaning away these 
ugly Surface-Stains. Of all tooth pastes and 
tooth powders, Pepsodent alone contains 
Irium, known to dentists as Purified Alkyl Sul- 
fate. Take the advice of the official spokesmen 
for 47,000 dentists who say Pepsodent is safe, 
effective, truthfully advertised. 

So, you see, you can trust Pepsodent with 
Irium. You can have complete confidence in what 
you read in Pepsodent advertisements like this. 
Switch to Pepsodent with Irium today. See how 
much brighter your teeth will look when Surface- 
Stains are gone. 





PEPSODENT 









PEPSODENT 
cOnTAInS 


IRIUM 


for greater 
cleansing 


Papsod al 
TOOTH. PASTE. 


This Seal is Proof 
PEPSODENT is 


V Sie v Effective 
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“IT will—certainly. Why? Does it 
matter?” 

“T have an idea,” said Poirot, “that it 
might matter very much.” 

They were going down the steps of the 
house when a car drew up in front of it. 
It was a car of sporting build—one of 
those cars from which it is necessary to 
wriggle from under the wheel in sec- 
tions. 

The young woman who did so ap- 
peared to consist chiefly of arms and 
legs. She had finally dislodged herself 
as the men turned to walk down the 
street. 

The girl stood on the pavement look- 
ing after them. Then, suddenly and vig- 
orously, she ejaculated, “Hi!” 

Not realizing that the call was ad- 
dressed to them,. neither man turned. 
The girl repeated: “Hi! Hi! You there!” 

They stopped and looked round in- 
quiringly. The girl walked toward them. 
The impression of arms and legs re- 
mained. She was tall, thin, and her face 
had an intelligence and aliveness that 
redeemed its lack of actual beauty. She 
was dark with a deeply tanned skin. 

She said, addressing Poirot, “I know 
who you are—you’re the detective man, 
Hercule Poirot!’ Her voice was warm 
and deep, with a trace of American ac- 
cent. 

Poirot said, “At your service, Made- 
moiselle.” 

Her eyes went to his companion. 

Poirot said, “Chief Inspector Japp.” 

Her eyes widened—almost it seemed 
with alarm. She said, and there was a 
slight breathlessness in her voice, “What 
have you been doing here? Nothing— 
nothing has happened to Uncle Alistair, 
has it?” 

Poirot said quickly, “Why should you 
think so, Mademoiselle?” 

“Tt hasn’t? Good.” 

Japp took up Poirot’s question: 

“Why should you think anything had 
happened to Mr. Blunt, Miss—” 

He paused inquiringly. 

The girl said mechanically, ‘Olivera. 
Jane Olivera.” Then she gave a slight 
and rather unconvincing laugh. “Sleuths 
on the doorstep rather suggest bombs in 
the attic, don’t they?” 

“There’s nothing wrong with Mr. 
Blunt, I’m thankful to say, Miss Oli- 
vera.” 

She looked directly at Poirot. 

“Did he call you in about something?” 

Japp said, ‘We called on him, Miss 
Olivera, to see if he could throw any 
light on a case of suicide that occurred 
this morning.” 

She said sharply, “Suicide? Whose? 
Where?” 

“A Mr. Morley, a dentist, of 58 Queen 
Charlotte Street.” 

“Oh!” said Jane Olivera blankly. 
“Oh!—” She stared ahead of her frown- 
ing. Then she said unexpectedly, “Oh, 
but that’s absurd!”’ 

And turning on her heel, she left them 
abruptly, and without ceremony, run- 
ning up the steps of the Gothic House 
and letting herself in with a key. 

“Well!” said Japp, staring after her; 
“that’s an extraordinary thing to say.” 

“Interesting,” observed Poirot mildly. 

Japp pulled himself together, glanced 
at his watch and hailed an approaching 
taxi. 

“We'll have time to take the Sains- 
bury Seale on our way to the Savoy.” 


ISS SAINSBURY SEALE was in 
the dimly lit lounge of the Glen- 
gowrie Court Hotel having tea. 

She was flustered by the appearance 
of a police officer in plain clothes—but 
her excitement was of a pleasurable na- 
ture, he observed. Poirot noticed, with 
sorrow, that she had not yet sewn the 
buckle on her shoe. 

“Really, Officer,” fluted Miss Sains- 
bury Seale, glancing round, “I really 
don’t know where we could go to be 


private. So difficult—just teatiy 
perhaps you would care for son 
and—and your friend?” 

“Not for me, madam,” sai 
“This is M. Hercule Poirot.” 

“Really?” said Miss Sainsbur 
“Then perhaps—you’re sure—y(} 
either of you have tea? No. od 
haps we might try the drawing! 

She led the way to the com 
seclusion of a sofa and two chaj 
alcove. Poirot and Japp folloy 
the former picking up a scarj 
handkerchief that Miss Sainsb 
had shed en route. 

He restored them to her. 

“Oh, thank you—so careless 
Now, please, Inspector—No, © 
spector, isn’t it?—do ask me ¢ 
you like. So distressing, the whe 
ness. Poor man—I suppose 
something on his mind? Such\ 
times we live in!” 

“Did he seem to you worri 
Sainsbury Seale?” 

“Well—” Miss Sainsbury § 
flected, and finaly said unwillin 

“T can’t really say, you know, 
did! But then perhaps I shoul 
tice—not under the circumst. 
afraid I’m rather a coward, yo! 
Miss Sainsbury Seale tittered 
and patted her curls. ; 

“Can you tell us who else we 
waiting room while you were th 


OW let me see—there was 

young man there when I | 
I think he was in pain because 
muttering to himself and looki) 
wild and turning over the lea 
magazine just anyhow. Then < 
he jumped up and went out 
acute toothache he must have h 

“You don’t know whether he 
house when he went out of the 

“T don’t know at all. I ima 
just felt he couldn’t wait an 
and must see the dentist. But it 
have been Mr. Morley he was 
because the boy came in and 
up to Mr. Morley only a few 
later.” 

“Did you go into the waiti 
again on your way out?” 

“No. Because, you see, I'd 
put on my hat and straightened 
up in Mr. Morley’s room. Some 
went on Miss Sainsbury Seale, 
to her subject, “take off th) 
downstairs in the waiting roc 
never do. A most distressing th 
pened to a friend of mine who 
It was a new hat and she pu 
carefully on a chair, and when 
down, would you believe it, a¢ 
sat on it and squashed it flat. 
Absolutely ruined!” 

Japp said, “Then this young 1 
the toothache was the only ¢ 
tient you noticed at 58 Queen (i 
Street?” 

“A gentleman came down t 
and went out just as I went 
Morley—oh! and I remember’ 
peculiar-looking foreigner cam 
the house just as I arrived.” 

Japp coughed. Poirot said! 
nity, ‘““That was I, Madame.” 

“Oh, dear!” Miss Sainsbu 
peered at him. “So it was! Do 
so short-sighted—and very di} 
isn’t it?” She trailed off into ir 
cies. “And really, you know, 
myself that I have a very good 
for faces. But the light here is | 
it? Do forgive my mistake!” 

They soothed the lady d 
Japp asked. “You are quite ff 
Morley didn’t say anything suc 
instance—that hé was expectir 
ful interview this morning? Ar 
that kind?” ie 

“No, indeed, I’m sure he did) 

“He didn’t mention a pale 
name of Amberiotis?” 

(To be continued next we 











‘zree to meet him. He made an 
for silence, involving something 
“| I did years ago. I told him there 
sothing doing. I’ll admit I was so 
bd that I put him in the tender 
loped he’d be swamped. I didn’t 
/; that. He’s good on the water.” 
Juppose,” Harper said next, “that 
) Chinaman overheard what you 
in the boat, and knew Dole rowed 





(ong was at the wheel. I don’t know 
i uch he saw, or what he heard.” 
srson said, ‘““Quong, did you see the 
set into the tender?” 

? Chinese said, “Too damn’ much 
ime thundeh, too much fog.” He 
d the ice in the shaker. “Dlink no 
dow. I catch new one.” 

iMasters was puzzled by Hender- 
jecause it seemed to the engineer 
the man’s words were honest and 
factions normal. Harper, of course, 


} onvinced that Henderson was 
{ 





| as was the other detective. Two 
to added to four. Mac guessed that 
Jesence of a pretty girl had some- 
0 do with his own feeling; her eyes 
left Marsh Henderson’s face. 

per dialed headquarters, and, as 
yjorted, McMasters saw, first, com- 
‘ isbelief on Henderson’s face, and 
j} Tising anger. Lastly, McMasters 
fed that Henderson was truly, 
r, frightened. Again, Mac felt that 
yreactions could be those of an in- 
— man who was telling the truth, 
yas amazed at an accusation, and 
jzent enough to understand what it 
‘mean. 

b recovered the body,” Harper 
(No. Not just a floater. Murder, 
nant. No question. Blackmail, 
i And we’ve got the man who did 
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One Thunderous Night 


Continued from page 21 


it.” The detective gave names, details. 
“Thank you, sir,” he said, while Lane 
grumbled with the realization that Har- 
per was taking all credit. “Mighty near 
didn’t. We ran into a barge.” 

“He would tell it,” the sergeant mut- 
tered. “Why could not Mallock do the 
talkin’? Now, Mac, ye’ve your first black 
mark, undeserved.” 

Sara Hallam said fiercely, “I was with 
Mr. Henderson every moment. I saw 
Mr. Dole get into the tender. I heard 
what was said. I—” 

“Don’t, Sally,” said Henderson. “Don’t 
say anything.” 

The girl was on her feet. McMasters 
liked the way she paused, lips tight, as 
if she wanted to obey Henderson’s ad- 
monition, and yet as if she couldn’t 
obey. How she came to the man’s de- 
fense, McMasters felt, would determine, 
for him, Henderson’s innocence or guilt. 
It came to him, watching her, that if she 
took the blame for what had happened 
in any way upon herself, Henderson was 
probably guilty. 


yen she began to speak, it seemed 
as if this was what she intended, for 
she said, “Mr. Henderson wasn’t being 
blackmailed. I was. Mr. Henderson told 
Dole to go to the devil, and Dole said 
we weren’t dealing with just one man. 
That’s why Marsh said what he did when 
you came.” Her fierceness was gone; 
she was in deadly earnest. “They had 
words. Marsh refused to pay. I didn’t 
want him to. Don’t you see? Marsh told 
him to get off the Amarylla. That’s the 
last we saw of him. I tell you that Marsh 
didn’t touch him.” 

“Then how were his clothes ripped 
off?” Harper asked. “And he didn’t 
punch himself on the nose, did he?” 
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“You said I could put the head on it!” 
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helps relieve constipation caused by too little bulk 


double-milled — made by an improved process 


100% Whole Bran 


e. furnishes significant amounts of Phosphorus and Iron 
a and is a rich source of Vitamin By 


accepted by the Council on Foods of the 
wo American Medical Association 
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New DOUBLE-MILLING process refines texture of 
NATIONAL BISCUIT 100% BRAN 


yoo may be one of the many people 
who feel that bran can be helpful in 
relieving that common type of consti- 
pation which is due to lack of sufficient 
dietary bulk. 

Yet you may have hesitated to eat it 
because it didn’t please your taste—or 
because you considered it “harsh.” 

Now you will be glad to learn that the 
new National Biscuit 100% Bran, made 
by an improved process of Double-Mill- 
ing, is delightfully different in both flavor 
and texture. 

This modern Bran is the result of over 
two years’ testing. The new process of 





Double-Milling to which it is subjected, 
further breaks down the bran fiber mak- 
ing it less likely to be irritating. National 
Biscuit 100% Bran is highly absorbent. 
It frequently assists in forming a large, 
soft mass in the intestines and aids 
elimination. 

Eat National Biscuit 100% Bran reg- 
ularly, as a cereal and in delicious bran 
muffins (there’s a wonderful recipe on 
the package!) You can buy it at your 
food store. We know you will enjoy its 
delightful flavor. If your constipation is 
not helped in this simple manner, con- 
sult a competent physician. 
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Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 minutes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases 
consult your doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. $1.25 a bottle at all druggists. 


ABSORBINE Jr... 


Kills Athlete’s Foot fungi on contact! 


eo 


Fungi growing fast 
Photomicrograph of 
Athlete’s Foot fungi. 
This parasitic plant life 
burrows under the tis- 
sues, attacks delicate 
nerve endings. No 
wonder Athlete's Foot 
causes such severe pain! 


perspire excessively. And as they steam in hot, damp 
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© Summer “dog days” make your feet 


socks the skin is irritated—especially between the 
toes. Often it cracks wide open, exposing raw tissue 
to anattack of the painful skin disease, Athlete’s Foot! 


Fungi dead 
Photomicrograph 
showing that 
Absorbine Jr. kills 
Athlete’s Foot 
fungi on contact 
—they can’t grow 
and cause you 


pain and misery, 


Sample 
Bottle 


FREE 


S between your toes WARN YOU 


Athlete’s Foot fungi grow twice 
as fast when they feed on extra 
perspiration and dead skin. 
When the skin between your 
, toes cracks open they get under 
the skin and spread beneath 
the tissues. Your toes redden 
and itch. Skin flakes off in dull 
white patches. Athlete’s Foot 
has taken hold! 


Don’t take chances with Athlete’s 
Foot. At the first sign of a crack 
between the toes, drench the en- 
tire foot with Absorbine Jr. fu// 
strength, night and morning. 


. Absorbine Jr. is a powerful fungicide. 
It kills the Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 


. It dissolves the perspiration products 
on which Athlete’s Foot fungi thrive. 


. It dries the skin between the toes. 
. Soothes and helps heal broken tissues. 
. Relieves itching, pain of Athlete’s Foot. 


Also QUICK RELIEF for: 







and other small insects. 


W. F. Young, Inc., 201R Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. Send me sample 
bottle of Absorbine Jr. FREE, 
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Sore, aching muscles + Tired, burning 
feet - Sunburn + Bites of mosquitoes 


















“Marsh didn’t touch him!” 

“Henderson said he was being black- 
mailed. You say you were.” Harper 
turned to Mallock. ‘The old story. Each 
wants the blame to save the other.” 

Mallock said, “Mr. Henderson, all we 
want to do is find out what happened. 
Can you account for the way Dole 
seemed to have been in a fight?” Mc- 
Masters wondered if the detective didn’t 
feel sympathy for the man and girl now 
standing close together. “It would help 
us all if you could. You see, we don’t 
think Dole was drowned, although we 
can’t tell until an examination. But he 
didn’t have seaweed in his hands, and 
his face wasn’t placid; but if he just 
rowed off, and was swamped, he’d have 
been drowned.” Mallock’s mild voice 
cut through Harper’s protests at such re- 
lating of what the detectives knew: “If 
you can help us, Mr. Henderson, you’ll 
help yourself and the lady. 

“Tt is the blackmailing that makes it 
bad, Mr. Henderson,” he continued so- 
berly. “Sooner or later, the details will 
come out. If you wish to tell us, it might 
help. I mean if it would lead to any- 
thing. Or wait, if you wish.” 

“T wish we’d told you sooner. A week 
ago. Then this wouldn’t have happened.” 
He glanced at the girl, who nodded in- 
stantly; and then McMasters heard a 
story of how Sara Hallam, a year ago, 
on another boat, had been both silly and 
indiscreet, and how Dole, who’d also 
been on the boat, had taken the an- 
nounced engagement as opportunity for 
blackmail. “She’d told me about it be- 
fore,’ Henderson said. “Today, he gave 
her an ultimatum. I told her to tell 
him she was afraid to meet him where 
anyone’d see, but that she had the key 
to the Amarylla, and this would be a 
place to meet secretly. I was here when 
he came.” 

“And so you all went out for a ride 
in a storm,” said Harper. 

“T don’t know why,” Henderson said 
miserably. “I wish we hadn’t. There was 
no reason for doing it.” That, McMas- 
ters knew, was damaging. Premedita- 
tion. Go out on the bay, in fog and 
storm, get rid of the man by letting his 
body be washed through the Gate, swept 
beyond the Heads. But if Henderson 
was pilot enough to go out, cruise 
























































around, give the wheel to a Chir 
and then return without difficulty 
yacht harbor, he’d know enough t 
the body from the Amarylla whe 
current was stronger, the outbo 
flowing more swiftly. ‘““There was 
son,’ Henderson said. “Perhaps 
want,” he added slowly, “to thras 
without interruption. I did not, 
you don’t believe me.” 
“Hooked,” whispered Lane 
jury’ll believe that.” He said 
“That’s no foghorn. It’s the ¥ 
siren,” and the men from headq! 
arrived. McMasters saw the she 
ery on Sara Hallam’s face, the wa’ 
derson’s tightened. Harper, quick 
taken the explanation into his hi! 
reporting it to the lieutenant. La 
“If you’re not needing the Barn 
and if you'll have the body rel 
we’ll run her back. That is, if she 
after the bad accident reported 
tective Harper, involvin’ a squa’ 
of paint. It took a detective,” 
man said sourly, “to know we son 
grazed a barge.” 
Harper said, “It wasn’t the eng 
fault, Lieutenant, that he was 
chances. The sergeant was 4a’ 
him.” 
McMasters’ mouth was open ¢ 
but the sergeant said, “Shut up 
thing you'll want to be a detecti 
we go, sir?” 1 


Si Fal 2 the boat back, yes.” 
tenant spoke to two of the 
who left to remove the bod 
Barnes. “Report to headqua: 
first, engineer. And you made 
getting here.” 1 

McMasters knew, from the la 
the near-accident was unimpor 
the lieutenant, although how it 
appear on the record might be : 
matter. He had a final look : 
and girl; the former’s face was 
the girl’s defiant from fear. Bec 
what had happened? Or because 
would happen to Henderson? I} 8 
be either. Mac didn’t know. hy 

All he had to do, after sendi{* 
police boat out of the yacht hark) ¥ 
edge along beyond the wharves ai) # 
his eyes open. It was far simpl)” 
cutting diagonally across the ba} 








|fog conjured up images to Mc- 
s{’s; he could fairly see the two men 

on the Amarylla, with thunder 
faa lightning crackling, making 
deadly struggle a shadow show, 
Lite and fierce, now obliterated in 
Jess. Whether the girl saw the end 
struggle, he couldn’t know. The 
id love in her eyes in the cabin 
she police were there; what, then, 
the have felt on the bay? And why 
it leave a mark on her? It didn’t 
Fas to McMasters. Had she 
7 help Henderson? Had she taken 
ing and smashed Dole, a man 
| shed to hurt her also? Had the 
\e? One of the three, unless Hen- 
(’s fragile story were true, had 
the blackmailer. 


| 
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SAID suddenly, staring straight 
pad, “If Dole’s clothes were ripped 
pr, why weren’t Henderson’s? 
| a one-sided fight? Or did Hen- 
just sort of hammer him down, 
t time, when Dole wasn’t looking, 
ion beat him up? But Dole’d have 
his guard. And—” 
thing,” snorted Lane, “‘ye’ll be a 
ve. If it were not such an open- 
ut case, boy, Id like to fix Harper. 
fen his mates like him, but it was 
k to be sent out on routine, like 
ci n’ a floater, and come up on the 
age, picture an’ all. Now do you 
ttention and forget the crime. I 
tellin’ why you're to go to head- 
rs, which is so you'll be able to 
| exactly concernin’ Dole’s appear- 
syhen we picked him up.” 
re would be a defense, Lane said, 
vould have Henderson relate a 
jand fall, in which Dole struck his 
before reaching the water. Dole, 
lly, would have tried to use a gun: 
i and the Chinese would so testify, 
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to make it appear self-defense. But it 
wouldn’t serve. ‘What hurts Henderson, 
boy,” said the sergeant, “is that the 
blackmailer was dead before hittin’ the 
bay. That’s bad.” 

The old sergeant was talking either 
because he hoped something would mess 
up Harper’s case, or because he was try- 
ing to make the return journey as ordi- 
nary as if the weather were clear. The 
fog wasn’t bothering McMasters. What 
did trouble him was the man and girl’s 
situation, and he had to get over that 
sort of thing if he were to be a proper 
member of the department. He wouldn’t 
think any more about it. Then, because 
all of his training had been as exact as 
mathematics, and he didn’t like having 
an answer without knowing how it’d 
been computed, he said, “When a man 
is first drowned, sir, you said that his 
face could be red. Dole’s was.” 

“T said . .. well, I said it. Harper’ll 
never let that be forgotten. You see, boy, 
he was on a case, and in kindness I told 
him something from my experience. He 
acted on it. I was wrong. He’s never for- 
given me, believing it was intentional. 
Now he will rub this in.” Lane shrugged. 
“Do ye stick to your engines, and some 
day maybe you'll have charge of the de- 
partment’s mechanical units, which is 
how a good engineer can be promoted. 
Leave detectin’ alone.’”’ He frowned at 
McMasters, and then he said slowly, 
“But the man’s face was red. It was so, 
and I saw it.” Lane sighed. ‘So will 
mine be, when Harper finishes jokin’ at 
my expense.” 

“T wish we could make a monkey out 
of him.” 

“What you’ve been wishin’,” the ser- 
geant said, “is that something could be 
done to save a man and a girl, and that’s 
a good way for an officer to feel. But do 
not be figurin’ what happened on the 





"I give her fifteen dollars a week, Thursdays off, and 
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Peggy Moran, featured in the New Universal picture, 
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Your favorite chair is a ring- 
side seat for the blow-by-blow 
descriptions of the big fights. 


American broadcast and international short wave 
bands, personal tone control, five tubes and ballast, 
for A. C. or D. C. and is priced at $19.95. Prices 
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Visit the Crosley Building at the New York World’s Fair 


CROSLEY RADIOS 
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Easy Operation 


og MONTAMOWER, 


Tired backs and aching arms just don’t 
happen to users of MontaMower. All the 
drudgery and noise of lawn mowing is done away 
with. No dead weight to push and pull. Instead, just 
7 pounds of live mechanism that first gathers then 
cuts the grass closely, smoothly, and to the correct 
height; no matting; no streaking; no clatter; no rattles. 
Cuts a 16” swath through long grass, dandelions, spike 
grass and weeds. Cuts right up to walls, fences, trees 
or posts; leaves no fringes to be trimmed by hand. 
Cutters are self-sharpening, Built to last many years. 
Many thousands in use. Sold direct from factory. 
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Supply Houses in 600 cities. 
Ask for demonstration or write 
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cruiser. One of the three slugged him, 
an’ with good reason. If it was the 
Chinaman, the girl would not be so wor- 
ried. So it was Henderson. Dole is dead, 
boy, and he was well beat up.” 

McMasters said, “It still doesn’t add 
up right, sir. You said Dole’s face was 
red. Is that the way a man appears when 
he’s been beaten?” 

“There are things you will learn with 
experience,” Lane said, ‘“‘and one is that 
a black eye, a pair of them, do not meana 
man has been struck there. It is a sign 
of violence, of beating. Did Dole have 
black eyes? He did. But his face... 
was...red. You are right. It does not 
make sense. We will leave it to head- 
quarters. There are but three ways in 
which a man dies violently, boy. Suicidal 
death, homicidal death, accidental death. 
It was not the first. It was the second. 
So—” 

McMasters said, “Or it was the third.” 
The engineer said, ‘A lot’s happened 
since we took the Barnes out, hasn’t it, 
sir? One minute we were at Sixty-A, 
and there was thunder and lightning, and 
the rain came down; and then we got the 
report over the radio, and...and...” 

“Well? What’re you thinking, boy?” 

McMasters said, “If I tell you, and 
anyone wants to know if I did, you'll be 
laughed at pretty badly, sir. But you said 
this was an open-and-shut case. In that 
sort, there’s not too much checking, is 
there? So... you wait until I come back 
from headquarters,’ Mac said, “and 
then I’ll let you laugh at me.” 

The Barnes was docked, secured; Mc- 
Masters left the old sergeant making 
coffee. The others, including the three 
prisoners, were at headquarters long be- 
fore him; all were in the lieutenant’s of- 
fice, with newspapermen waiting in the 
corridor. McMasters was ordered down 
to a cold tiled room, and, while he need- 
lessly refreshed his memory as to what 
had been taken from the water, heard 
that death had resulted from a series of 
blows, and that Dole had been dead be- 
fore immersion. Merciless beating, he 
heard, and compound fracture. 

Then, with medical opinions in his 
ears, he went back to the lieutenant’s 
office, although his heart was beginning 
to beat quickly. Probably he was wrong. 
But if being laughed at would be the 
only penalty, he didn’t much care. He 










“Really, lady, you don't save a bit of gas by removing three spark plu 


FRANK BEA 


had nothing on which to base his 
guess save what Lane’d said; but} 
was right he could prove it, prove 
nobody would think of. And all be: 
two and two didn’t add correctly. 

The newspapermen were in 
now, filling it; Harper was talkin 
them and unfolding the story. Me 
ters didn’t listen. He saw, first, 
Hallam and Marsh Henderson, thi 
sitting beside the lieutenant’s desk 
man standing; and if both were wh: 
face they weren’t afraid any more, © 
hands were not joined, as if the 
longer needed contact to keep ther 
gether; McMasters’ own were swe: 

He waited a moment, during whi 
saw the uninterested Chinaman, h 
speaking to the lieutenant; and the 
request didn’t need to be made. F 
the desk he saw what’d been taken 
Dole’s clothing. The letter, smo 
out and dried. A few coins. A sc 
wallet, contents beside it. A key 
Key ring! 















































wes he right? He’d soon know 
disgust at Harper’s antics, obvi 
also displeasing to the lieutenant 
his wish to help two trapped pei 
were only part of the reason for his 
osity. It had risen because there shor 
be anything doubtful in a problen 
when a man’s life was involved i 
figuring. It wasn’t just a matter o 
and two; it was an experiment in’ 
you took everything you knew 
proved it, and then you went afte 
unknown. What’d he have? A red- 
dead man. A compound fracture. 
of sympathy. And he’d find out); 
well, what hadn’t happened, mayt 

There was a pen, tray, with rj 
bands and clips on it.. McMasters 
the lieutenant frowning at him, re 
across the desk and took one of the 
Then, uncertainty gone, he place 
clip an inch from the key ring. He) 
his fingers off the clip; and, clich! 
clip was against the key ring. 

The lieutenant, only, had seen} 
McMasters had done. Harper wai 
explaining the open-and-shut nati)! 
the case. But McMasters spoke 
the lieutenant could question him, ' 
him to keep his hands off: “Pull tk} 
away, sir,” Mac said unevenly. Hi 
were on man and girl, as if he w 





t« them that their world wasn’t 
<>d. “You see?” said McMasters. 
riched over and, as the lieutenant 
{> the clip, he held the key ring. 
. 0 separated unwillingly. As Mac 
other clip, and the performance 
peated, he said, low, “The key 
| magnetized, sir. You’ve seen. 
magnetized. Maybe that’s acci- 

-| Or maybe it was all accidental. 
gse if a man has been struck by 
' g, metal on his person frequently 
] 25 magnetized.” 
| 
)lieutenant’s eyes widened. He 
ted with key ring and clip again. 
id time. He said then, “I'll be 
/d,” and, glancing to where Harper 
blding forth, picked up the tele- 
| He spoke even lower than Mc- 
ts had. “Dr. Thompson,” he said. 
br, what happens when a man’s 
by lightning? No, I’m seri- 
imm. I see. Livid face?” He 

toward Harper, making McMas- 
irtain the story on Lane, concern- 

Jowning, had already been told. 
uch to be determined by post 
in? Wouldn’t be discovered that 
ithout something else? The con- 
is could have been caused by it? 
he clothing partially ripped off? 
¢ How about burns? None? Not 

, eh? Well, suppose a metal 
were magnetized? Oh. Best of 

Thanks, Doctor.” 
asters felt hot and cold at once. 
1e heard the lieutenant ask what’d 
i him on this track. “Everybody 
tisfied with the answer, sir,’’ Mac 
jand I couldn’t seem to forget that 
jlow was really innocent he’d have 
las Henderson did. I guess I was 
or him, sir. For the girl. Are... 

sure, sir?” 

e enough,” the lieutenant said, 
hg, “to begin a bit of deflation.” He 
i, listening to Harper’s explana- 
— the way the Hallam woman and 
brson had acted when the police 
j-burst was the word he used—into 
liser’s cabin, and the callous way 
ich the pair were drinking. Then 
sutenant turned in his chair, and 
igh he didn’t raise his voice, Har- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“Don't you like to think sometimes that we're all of us 
just moonbeams dancing through life—you and me and 
everybody except that louse in the shipping department?” 


GARDNER REA 
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per stopped speaking, and the news- 
papermen looked toward the desk. 

“Mr. Henderson,” the lieutenant said, 
“TI would not under any circumstance 
build up your hopes and then shatter 
them. I’m very glad to tell you that the 
worst you have been guilty of was mis- 
judgment in setting Dole afloat in the 
tender. He never reached shore, but it 
wasn’t your act that prevented it. I am 
trying to say,” the lieutenant went on 
gently, “that Dole was killed in the ten- 
der, and that you are no longer under 
suspicion. Your story was true.” 

McMasters saw the girl, so brave be- 
fore, crack now. Henderson’s arm cir- 
cled her; Henderson’s face had come 
alive. Along with the girl’s first sob, Mc- 
Masters heard, in the breathless office, 
the booming of a foghorn, and from the 
tone of it, guessed it was on the Point. 
There was a shore light there, too, flash- 
ing every two seconds, visibility fifteen 
miles in clear weather; and light, light- 
ning, had flashed when Dole had died, 
probably lifting him up, hurling him 
back against the tender. 

Harper saw McMasters; he blurted, 
“What fool tale’d Lane have the en- 
gineer bring you, Lieutenant? Why, that 
doddering old—” 

“Jackass?” the lieutenant asked. He 
leaned back in his chair. “Engineer,” he 
said, “the newspaper boys will want de- 
tails. By the time you’ve cleared things 
up for them, Ill have the report from Dr. 
Thompson, but there’s not any doubt as 
to what the report will contain. So go 
ahead, engineer.” 

McMasters said, “Well,” and then he 
knew Sara Hallam and Marsh Hender- 
son were handclasped, and that both 
were staring at him. He felt grand. The 
office was very still; the moooo-oo0om! 
that cut through the Point siren must 
be the transport dock diaphone, and 
there was strong current there, almost 
a clockwise eddy. Boy, but he liked his 
job. He couldn’t help grinning. He said 
again, “Well,” and, as he began to speak, 
he wished the sergeant could’ve been 
there, to see Sara Hallam and Hender- 
son smiling, and the way Mallock was 
smiling, and the way Harper wasn’t. The 
old boy would’ve enjoyed it. 
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TELL HER ABOUT 


RY-KK/SP 


looking alluring in a bathing suit, 
try losing excess weight the Ry-Krisp 
way. See if you don’t feel better, look 
younger, get more fun out of life. The 
Ry-Krisp plan calls for no drastic 


diet, no exhausting exercise. 
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Friends Needed 


Continued from page 15 


sympathized. ‘The law is the same for 
everybody if they don’t know anybody. 
I might know somebody, Mr. Mivvle.” 

“Something ought to be done,” said 
Mrs. Mivvle decidedly. “It’s the same 
with everything. ... Aub, did you speak 
to the policeman about the chimney 
over there that smokes into our win- 
dows?” 

“Now, Angel, that chimney is smoking 
into everybody’s windows, isn’t it?” ar- 
gued Mr. Mivvle, starting the car. 

“That’s the way with Mr. Mivvle, 
Jack,” said Mrs. Mivvle to the guest be- 
side her. “He is so honorable he gets 
all the worst of it. It is the same in the 
office; he knows the department from A 
to Z, and does twice the work, but he 
doesn’t get ahead because he doesn’t 
know anybody. I often say to him, 
‘Papa, why don’t you do something!’ ” 

“Are you new in Washington, Mrs. 
Mivvle?” 

“New! We are here in the Govern- 
ment since before I had Dot! But Mr. 
Mivvle comes home from the depart- 
ment and reads the newspaper and 
plays himself the radio and—Aub, did 
you do something about the gyp deli- 
catessen that sold me a pound of butter 
and it was only three quarters?” 

“Now, Angel, if he sold it to you he 
sold it to everybody else, didn’t he? As 
Jack says, the law is the same for ev- 
erybody. Write Mrs. Roosevelt.” 

Mr. Mivvle had been twenty years in 
the Government and had risen to as- 
sistant chief of section at thirty-four 
hundred per annum, and he knew to 
what he owed his success. To hard work 
and knowing the job, of course, but also 
to avoiding responsibility and quarrels 
in the Government or out. 

Take these battles that Mrs. Mivvle 
was always urging him to start—against 
rich owners, against public utilities, 
dairy companies, and the police—how 
long would he last? Until somebody 
put in a quiet plug against him. A man 
in the Government wants to watch his 
step. It wasn’t as if he had big friends; 
then he would have some fat appointive 
sinecure such as the chief of section. 
That post was vacant now too. Bending 
over his wheel, Mr. Mivvle wondered 
who would be the new chief of section 
and draw the nice salary while Mr. Miv- 
vle did the work as usual. 

“The President Hotel—quick, Papa, 
there’s a car pulling out!” 


TY) es MIVVLE grabbed the lucky park- 
ing spot; they entered the hotel and 
rode up to the roof, which was an early 
evening port of call for many smart and 
important people. 

“Make mine the same,” 
lying back in his chair. 

He sat up, grinning gratefully; he had 
been recognized at once, to the right 
and to the left. “Hello, Congressman! 
Good evening, Judge!” 

“Look at Jack—he knows every- 
body!” said Mrs. Mivvle, her eyes 
shining. ‘Jack, tell me—who’s that dis- 
tinguished-looking big man by himself, 
crossing his legs and a Western hat on 
the table? He looks awfully familiar— 
don’t he to you, Papa?” 

“That’s Senator Breathitt, Mrs. Miv- 
vle. .. . Hello, Senator!” 

“Papa, that’s Senator Breathitt from 
our state! You ought to know him, 
Papa. Jack, please introduce Mr. Miv- 
vle to Senator Breathitt.” 

Jack had to try. He led Mr. Mivvle 
to the senator’s table. 

“Senator, I guess you know me—Jack 
Smith? Could I introduce a friend of 
mine—Mr. Aubrey Mivvle? From your 
state, Senator.” 


ordered Jack, 


The senator offered his hand—won- 
dering what particular Jack Smith this 
was. He knew Jack, but couldn’t place 
him. He knew several Jack Smiths 
Senior, any one of whom might be this 
boy’s dad. 

“Hello, Jack, delighted to see you 
again. Delighted, Mr. Mivvle—from the 
old home state, sir? Visiting Washing- 
ton?” 

“Oh, no, Senator, I’ve been here 
twenty years. I’m in Mr. Woodhull’s 
department, sir.” 

“That so? May I call on you when 
I have business there? You do the same, 
sir, without hesitation; anything I can 
possibly do for you... . Glad to see you 
again, Jack—Mr. Mivvle!” 

There was color in Mr. Mivvle’s lank 
cheeks and a new set to his shoulders as 
he returned with Jack to the table... . 
Breathitt was a big man. Nice man too; 
right friendly. Good man to know. 
“HELLO, Jack Mivvle! How’s Jack 

Mivvle?” 

Jack did not recognize the portly gen- 
tleman with the gurgling voice who rose 
in his path, caught his hand and wrung 
it. It was a Mr. Podhunter, a legislative 
agent—lobbyist—of the objectionable 
sort who was stalking the powerful sen- 
ator and had observed his reception of 
Jack and Mr. Mivvle. Mr. Podhunter 
would be a friend of the senator’s 
friends; but he had got the names jum- 
bled. 

“TI am Mr. Mivvle, sir,” 
father. 

Mr. Podhunter grasped Mr. Mivvle’s 
hand. 

“Podhunter is the name. Fine boy 
you have here. You can be proud of 
him, but you never can deny him—he’s 
every inch a Mivvle.” 

“You got us wrong, sir,’ said Jack, 
embarrassed for this kind gentleman. 
“Mr. Mivvle is not my father. My name 
is Smith.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Mr. Podhunter, 
carrying it off. “Must have been two 
other fellows, eh, Jack?” He sat down, 
disgusted. 

“Do you know what I think, Jack?” 
whispered Mr. Mivvle as they moved 
on. “He didn’t know you from Adam.” 

It seemed to Mr. Mivvle that Dot’s 
boy friend must be some punkins. Nice 
boy too, and no coffee-cooler; he had 
said that his place didn’t amount to any 
more than a messenger. 

The Mivvle party had like experiences 
in the Shoreward Park Hotel, where 
they went for dinner. 

The huge Shoreward Park houses a 
galaxy of legislators, jurists and bureau 
chiefs and is a “must” stop for a smart 
evening. 

Jack introduced Mr. Mivvle to sev- 
eral men of mark, selected by Mrs. 
Mivvle, who wanted her husband to 
know people. The notable gentlemen 
were cordial, with a look of secret 
thought, trying.to place Jack. 

An exception was Hugh Blackstone, 
justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. The 
eminent jurist was sitting against a pil- 
lar in a side gallery, leafing through the 
evening newspaper. At Jack’s respectful 
hail, he glanced, nodded curtly, returned 
to his reading; but Jack didn’t pop into 
his own file in the jurist’s orderly mind. 
He looked again, remembered, smiled; 
amused, admiring. 

He saw Jack leading toward him an 
undistinguished gray-mustached’ gen- 
tleman who was ill at ease, awed. Judge 
Blackstone went grave and attentive at 
once, rose, was gracious to Mr. Mivvle. 

“Ps-st! Ps-st!” signaled Mrs. Mivvle 
from the background. 


said Dot’s 
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Morley Woodhull, Cabinet 
and head of the department 
l Mr. Mivvle, had just passed 
4}, Mivvle did not note the Sec- 

or his expression of ill- 


1 
1 





Ps-st! Ps-st!” she signaled. 
‘ard. “Oh, good evening, Mr. 
|! Might I—” 

now, young man,” said the 

brushing him off. He halted 
io the doorman, pointed to the 
arty, hurried out. 
d no time, Jack?”-asked Mrs. 
ming up. “What a shame. 
. Mivvle knows him in a 
not to speak to, like you do. 
1 you see him again, Jack?” 
ldn’t know, Mrs. Mivvle. It 
months.” 
ould phone him, or write-him 

ack. : . . Dot, stay here with 
n't let him wander. . . . Come 
minute, Jack.” 

Jack into a writing room. 
yrite Mr. Woodhull a nice let- 

! Ican tell you what to write; 

eptionist in the department 
t Mr. Mivvle and I know what 
| Won’t you, please?” 
livvle dictated and Jack wrote: 











Secretary: 
cing Mr. Aubrey Mivvle, as- 
ief of section in the depart- 
a very dear friend of mine. 
tious to be of greater service 
ing you entrust him with will 
ged to utmost satisfaction and 
jem it a personal favor. 
}going to present Mr. Mivvle 
( but I was in conference with 
ackstone. 
ing you of my continued es- 
support and with kindest per- 


| “(signed) Jack SMITH.” 


s. Mivvle—” 
| said Mr. Mivvle, reading the 
pr satisfiedly, “is what they 
| see he gets it. Thanks, Jack! 
| ? 
s in haste to get to the world 
| but they lost another minute 
porway of the writing room. 
le intercepted by a tall gentle- 
imner dress—a house detective 
oke suavely. |. 
Yoodhull was hissed out here 
’ said the tall gentleman. “As 
is Secretary Woodhull’s home, 
bt permit for a moment any 
ations, political or otherwise.” 
id hope not!” agreed Jack. 
theater lights went on again, 
world premiére was world 
ne Mivvle party went to their 


you home, Jack?” offered Mr. 


Ik from your place, sir! ... 
ng at the Ambassadorial Club 
ichusetts, Mrs. Mivvle.” 


in the back with Dot. 
ack, if they ever find out,” 
Dot, snuggling. 
Sweetie, they’re bound to. 
get sore?” 
b,” said Mrs. Mivvle in the 
“wouldn’t it be nice if you 
Secretary instead of Mr. 
_ He’s not so popular with 
he might think: a gentleman 
oreward Park was telling me 
him. ... Aub, stop somewhere 
butter. If there’s anywhere 
hour except that gyp place; I 
g0 there again if I never ate 


yino ?” said Mr. Mivvle rug- 
Here’s the place, Angel, and 
} in and get a pound of butter 
fan a pound of butter!” 

ited the car, strode into the 


‘nd of butter.” 
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The proprietor, a stout man with a 
cream-cheese complexion and a half- 
round smile, tossed out a packaze. “And 
now what else?” 

“And now,” blustered Mr Mivvle, “a 
quarter pound for nothing that you 
short-weighed me out of last time!” 

The delicatessen mars _ half-round 
smile turned upside dowu. “Wise guy, 
eh?” he sneered. “Give me that butter 
and take your money.” 

“This package,” proclaimed Mr. Miv- 
vile, “is going down to the Bureau of 
Standards if it is short. Ill make an 
issue out of this! And Judge Black- 
stone is a personal friend of mine, if 
you want to know it.” 

“You mean,” said the proprietor, his 
smile turning up again, “it was some 
mistake? Sam, give this customer a 
pound frankfurters we give a customer 
catches us in a mistake! And a quarter 
pound butter with our compliments.” 

Mr. Mivvle strode out with his butter 
and his pound of blackmail, which was 
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duly exclaimed over. He drove back to 
their apartment, found a parking spot 
three blocks from home. A policeman 
appeared, strolling. 

“Your name Saunders, officer?”’ called 
Mr. Mivvle. The name was on his no- 
tice of parking violation. “It is? Then 
you're the man gave me this ticket.” 

“So what?” said the policeman indif- 
ferently. 

“Now, Officer, I didn’t mean to violate 
the law, and I did no harm. The sign 
was new and was far from the car—” 

‘TI can’t do anything about it,” 
shrugged the policeman. 

“Oh, you can’t?” Mr. Mivvle’s voice 
swelled. “And perhaps you can’t do 
anything about that infernal chimney 
up there that’s been smoking into ev- 
erybody’s windows all winter, all spring! 
Why don’t you enforce the law? And if 
I can’t get action, maybe my friend Sen- 
ator Breathitt can!” 

“You didn’t see that sign ‘No Park- 
ing?’ ” said the policeman considerately. 
“Shucks, let me have that ticket and 
forget about it. And I’ll give the janitor 
of that big house a summons first thing 
tomorrow.” 

“What’s got into papa?” whispered 
Mrs. Mivvle to Dot, thrilled. ‘“Isn’t he 
the lion tonight. . . . Good night, Jack! 
So lovely to have met you!”’ 

At 6:30 the following morning, Dot 


was in the kitchen putting on the kettle; 
she heard a spaced plop!—plop! coming 
down the public hall. She hurried to 
the apartment door. 

Jack was coming, but not in his topper 
or Levy’s Chesterfield and tails. He 
wore an old sweater and shapeless 
pants, and on his head was a high 
stack of morning newspapers; he reached 
up for a newspaper, folded it, tossed it 
—plop! 

To kiss a girl ardently while balancing 
fifty morning newspapers on one’s head 
takes practice; but Jack had it, and he 
did it. Dot withdrew into the Mivvle 
apartment; Jack went on plopping pa- 
pers. 


JER completed his route he hur- 
ried to the Ambassadorial Club on 
fashionable Massachusetts Avenue for 
his breakfast. 

The Ambassadorial was one of the 
city’s biggest and better boarding- 
houses. Jack got two meals and a cot 
in the cellar in. return for some dish- 
washing and tending the furnace and 
continuous hot water. His cellar quar- 
ters were short on all modern improve- 
ments but he got square on the delicious 
home-cooked food. 

He ate a breakfast in the Ambassa- 
dorial kitchen, did his trick at the sink, 
and took the bus to his newsstand on 
First Street by East Capitol. 

Jack’s newsstand was not on a busy 
thoroughfare, but the passers-by were 
likely to be important people. Only five 
buildings fronted on that length of First 
Street but they were the Capitol, the 
Library of Congress, the House and 
Senate office buildings and the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

Jack owed his pitch on First Street to 
political influence. 

He had not come to Washington to 
distribute General Intelligence; he had 
come on a campaign promise of a Gov- 
ernment job. His patron congressman 
was unable to deliver, being in wrong 
with the Administration; the best he 
could wangle for Jack was leave to use 
the top of a low wall on First Street as 
a newsstand. The wall was Govern- 
ment property, and Jack’s legal status 
was that of a tenant on sufferance, li- 
able to be bounced out any time. 

Jack put the personal touch into sell- 
ing his papers and magazines. He paced 
the top of the wall, greeting pedestrians, 
soliciting trade. 

“Morning, Judge!—Piece about you 
in the World yesterday, sir—saved you 
a copy ... Morning, Senator! . . . Morn- 
ing, Congressman!” | 

He had learned when. He waited till 
the prospect gave a glance or smile or 
nod. Perceiving moods is a gift and the | 
ungifted are not salesmen. The ruddy, 
smiling youngster on the First Street 
wall had a tiny niche in the memories 
of many prominent Washingtonians. 





ACK was on the watch particularly 

this day for the dozen affable gentle- 
men who had shaken his hand the night 
before; he would show them special at- 
tention. Shortly after four in the after- 
noon he saw the very nice stout man! 
who had seized his hand out of simple 
kindness and without knowing him from 
Adam. 

Legislative agent Podhunter was com- 
ing from the Senate offices. His inter- 
view with some senator had been no 
use; Mr. Podhunter looked ill-humored. 

“Hello, Mr. Podhunter! Nice day, 
sir! May I offer you the three-star edi- 
tion with closing Wall Street prices?” 

Mr. Podhunter glanced, halted, stared, 
said slowly and sourly, “Well, ’ll be—” 
It was the exasperating little squirt 
whose acquaintance he had falsely 
claimed on the President roof. A news- 
boy! 

Mr. Podhunter moved on, holding 
Jack transfixed by his stare. He snapped 
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his stare away, strode purposefully down 
First Street. 

“He didn’t know me again,” mur- 
mured Jack regretfully. 

A half hour later he received evidence 
that Mr. Podhunter had known him 
again. There came the deputy super- 
intendent of the public building on 
whose grounds Jack was conducting 
business. 

“Jack,” said the deputy, “you have 
to clear out. Somebody’s kicked on you. 
I don’t know who, and it doesn’t matter, 
as anybody could. You have to clear 
out now and not come back.” 

“Who—what can I do, Mr. Conklin? 
Who can fix it?” : 

“Congress,” said the deputy. “Get 
an Act of Congress—though the Su- 
preme Court might declare it unconsti- 
tutional. This is government property! 
... Sorry, Son. Get going right away 
and don’t come tomorrow.” 


ye. 5:30 p.m. Jack approached the Am- 
bassadorial Club. 

In a club window commanding a view 
of the celiar entrance sat a large-bodied 
and long-necked lady. She was the 
proprietress of the Ambassadorial. She 
raised the window as Jack neared. 

“Good evening, Miss Collick!” called 
Jack, cheery for politeness’ sake only; 
he was feeling glum. “Almost like sum- 
mer, isn’t it?” 

“It is almost summer, Smith,” said 
Miss Collick. “We don’t need the fur- 
mace going any more.” 

“Shall I let it go out?” 

“No, Smith, I’ll let it go out. You get 
your things and go out, too.” 

“You mean—you’re letting me go?” 

“T’m letting you go, Smith,” said Miss 
Collick. “Whether them that are wait- 
ing for you will let you go I can’t an- 
swer. Whatever you are up to by night 
you can’t be up to it here. This is a re- 
spectable house, Smith, and I don’t 
want any double-lifers in my cellar. I 
saw you going out yesterday and you 
didn’t look like a furnaceman or news- 
boy. Go!” 

Jack slunk into the Ambassadorial 
cellar. 

The situation was becoming a bit 
thick. He had blown most of his capi- 
tal on his evening out; he had lost his 
place of business; and now he had lost 
his home. The eighty cents he aver- 


confident was Guderian of the success of 
these tanks that.many of them were ar- 
mored only in front. From the beginning 
the Germans fought an offensive war 
with the possibility of retreat ruled out. 

Today de Gaulle is the only articulate 
voice the free Frenchman has. Each day 
hundreds of weary French who managed, 
by some miracle, to escape. from the 
cataclysm that engulfed their country 
go to his dingy suite of offices in St. 
Stephens house on Victoria embank- 
ment, asking to join his forces, pleading 
for a chance to strike a blow that might 
by some miracle breathe life into the 
corpse that is France. Within two months 
de Gaulle may be a half-forgotten name 
but if the miracle should happen he will 
emerge as the greatest and most patri- 
otic of the French generals, the one man 
who refused to be a stooge for the mis- 
erable set of leaders who figured in the 
betrayal at Bordeaux. If de Gaulle’s 
past is to be believed it is difficult to 
think that his future will be sterile. 

In the beginning his career followed 
the military pattern. He graduated from 
St. Cyr as a lieutenant. He fought in 
the last war under the then Colonel 
Henri Petain. He was wounded twice 
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aged from his morning delivery route 
wouldn’t keep him in breakfasts. 

He had lost all, practically—except 
Dot. He managed a ghostly smile on 
that. 

He still had Dot. .. . And then, sud- 
denly, he wasn’t sure even of Dot. He 
had rounded the folding screen in the 
cellar—and there, sitting on Jack’s cot, 
was Mr. Mivvle. 


R. MIVVLE raised a hand. 

“No explanations are needful, Smith. 
You deceived me—and not only me but 
my dear little girl, and not only her but 
Mrs. Mivvle—and Mr. Woodhull! I 
have been sitting here in agony of mind. 





Are you a Secret Service man that Mr. 
Hoover goes to for information, as you 
intimated? No, you are a newsboy. Are 
you stopping here? No, you tend the 
furnace. I have had a talk with the 
lady upstairs, Smith. My poor Dot!” 

“Oh, Mr. Mivvle, Dot knows all about 
me!” 

“Dot does? You didn’t palm yourself 
off as a rich young clubman? She knows 
you deliver our newspaper? . . . Then 
it’s not quite so bad—but that’s not the 
half of it, Smith. Did you write to Mr. 
Woodhull?” 

“Oh, Mr. Mivvle! Did he get it? Oh, 
gosh.” 

“Yes, Smith. Or somebody of his staff 
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but each time returned to his regiment. 
Then, during the Verdun battle, he was 
wounded badly and taken prisoner by a 
German patrol. He made five abortive 
efforts to escape and each time had to 
endure the penalties for such failure. 

His military career after the war was 
active except for a stretch at teaching in 
the military college at St. Cyr. During 
recent years his radical military theories 
received support from only one man in 
a high place, Paul Reynaud. During the 
first week of June he was recalled from 
the front by Reynaud to join the cabi- 
net as Undersecretary of State for War. 
Reynaud felt that his colleagues were 
weakening under the pressure of both 
German military and fifth column 
strength; he wanted one additional 
strong voice to overcome the babble of 
the incompetent and the senile who 
through no fault of his had been put into 
the cabinet which he headed. 

De Gaulle’s tenure as a member of the 
cabinet :vas short-lived. When Reynaud 
was deposed at Bordeaux and Petain put 
in, de Gaulle knew that it was all over 
but for the division of spoils. He hur- 
ried to London where he sent out an ap- 
peal to colonial generals for help. 





One inducement was offered to French 
officers who fell in line with the Bor- 
deaux government. The Germans prom- 
ised them that their pensions would be 
safe if they behaved well. They held the 
safety of their families over their heads 
as another blackjack. Thousands of 
French officers made their choice. They 
picked what they thought would be 
financial security and continued health 
for their families. They threw in their 
lot with the Bordeaux group which, day 
by day, becomes more of a puppet 
government. 


Blame the Men on Top 


De .Gaulle, with the reticence of a 
professional soldier, refuses to condemn 
or even comment upon the action of his 
fellow French officers. He condemns the 
politicians and the general staff bitterly, 
but he has not reproached the men who 
fought so brilliantly with him at Abbe- 
ville and at Cambrai during the nightmare 
of May. De Gaulle would rather discuss 
the lessons this war has taught the mili- 
tary world today. No country can say 
that distance protects it from the mech- 
anized forces of another nation. He says, 


got it, at any rate. And, Smith, ) 
here meaning to thank you!” { 
“Oh, Mr. Mivvle. But—than'» 
“This morning, Smith, our ¢ 
division sent for me. The g¢ 
had asked him to talk to me and» 
We’ve known each other for ye} 
he wasn’t hopeful at first; he s 
have had the false impression 
am just a yes-man, no exeeuti! 
sonality. I can say I agreeably si) 
him as we discussed the work ¥ 
section. And this afternoon, Sn} 
order from the Secretary’s off) 
pointed me acting chief of sectj 
permanent appointment and 
follow if my work justifies.” 
“Oh, Mr. Mivvle!” ; 
“Smith”’—the work-worn old 
voice shook—“it’s what I’ve ¢ 
of. I’ve been doing the work 
litical appointees for years. 
them the best job was ever don 
department!—if I have a right 
place. But have I? Was I ap 
under false colors? Does the S 
think he is obliging some big bo 
That’s the position you’ve put m! 
Smith, do you think that damne 
of yours did me any good?” 


“DUT of course not, Mr. Mivy 

Secretary knows me from se} 
pers on First Street. I didn’t m| 
lieve I was somebody big; I jy 
—oh, what they all say. Maybe’ 
him a laugh—or just reminded) 
you as the best man—or maybe! 
saw my letter at all!” 

“You think so?” Mr. Mivyl 
breathing deeply. “Yes, Smith’ 
say you're right. Better let the 
rest. You're selling papers c 
Street? No? What are you going 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Suppose you come to the hot 
dinner,” suggested Mr. Mivvie 
“T wouldn’t say anything to Mrs 
about selling papers for the pres 
Jack, as chief of section I have’ 
senger appointment at fourte 
dred per annum—want it?” — 

“Oh—Mr. Mivvle!” 

“Tut, tut, my boy—thank me 
ing hard and faithful work! Th 
way to succeed in the Governm 
know by my own experience a 
let anybody tell you different. | 
later!” : 


“To date the war has taught us 
have areal military revolution. 

an American I would take thes 

to heart. America must be read 
time with the necessary wea 
meet a modern attack, with mé 
forces of air, land and sea. IfI 
American I would take for m 

‘We should do our utmost to § 
erty in this world by all mean 
any cost.’ ” 

De Gaulle stood erect and sti 
face showed nothing but confide 
terminated our talk with a short 
a strong handshake. “a 

Outside, in the badly lighted 
and women were waiting to | 
There were two small antero 
one a bespectacled lieutenant 
names of the callers, in anothe 
ney lad answered a telepho): 
shabbiness of the uncarpeted f 
the derelict furniture, dimly li} 
uncertain bulbs, seemed a poo 
for bright dreams. But Generé 
de Gaulle, the man who didn’t c 
emerge from the shabbiness of 
office building to make the dij 
hundreds of thousands of free’? 


men come true. 















































lan be few pieces of furniture 
any of them are built to work 
| The beds, for instance, made 
couches in the daytime. You 





x strips of steel over the inner 
at make for a resilient but firm 
d with no danger of springs 
y-hrough. 

ji-couch in the many-purpose 
a special trick besides. With 
-covered mattress and long 
oss the back, it’s a trim-look- 
in the daytime. It slips part 
a pocket in the wall, to leave 
fortable sitting depth; and to 
roper pitch to the seat the 
are longer than the back ones. 
ress is also a little thicker 


2 goes back to counteract the 
igs, giving you a level sleeping 


e upstairs rooms are small, Mr. 
\s not furnished them like bed- 
jo that, with beds sticking out 
pom, a chest here and a dress- 
here, and a chair or two stowed 
sible, and what have you? A 
if bedroom furniture, maybe, 
y a place to move around, or to 
0k or write a letter in the day- 


g quarters by day as well as 
syuarters at night. Beds, which 
yme couches as we have seen, 
fgainst the wall, astonish you 
yesulting space. 

birl’s room you see a table-top 
nding out from the window. 
the end away from the win- 
you can open it up like a 
ible, to find work surface and 
ace for beauty gear. A mirror 
place and there you are—ev- 
mience, in a room that is not 
ish but still as feminine as you 
vith its soft, light colors and 
niture. 


¢ trim, part-of-the-room look 
furniture, too, that gives an 
m of uncluttered spaciousness. 
not anchored to the wall. It is 
itwo separate cabinets and a 
dy for a different arrangement 
efent room—an idea you can 
fall built-in furniture. 
pholstered chair here has a 
| bench in the dressing corridor 
om—they can be put together 
ise longue. The back of the 
at so that a-man can throw his 
over it, and have them creased 
t places in the morning; might 
hake use of everything. 

how many of the chairs 
whe house are similar to the din- 
- You could bring them all to- 
the playroom for movie-party 
i you'd have a very harmonious 
; yet they are different enough 
and upholstery so that you 
be reminded of a regiment. 
poper has made a special point 
the few tables in the house big 
© set things on. Notice the 
one at the head of the beds 
‘aster room, big enough to hold 
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all the books, magazines, thermos jugs, 
clocks, jigsaw puzzles, soothing sirups 
and what not you might require in the 
course of any night. Notice the oak 
coffee table in the living room, with 
man-sized removable metal ash trays 
sunk in either end; the mahogany tray 
table in the same room, lacquered in a 
design of smoking pipes and a sprig of 
leaves. Lift the tray off by its pigskin- 
covered handles. 

But the prize table is the long, narrow 
one against the living-room wall, which 
is actually five tables. Each end is Mr. 
Cooper’s idea of a nest of tables—two 
sturdy, squarish tables so beveled at the 
edges that one can stack solidly on top 
of the other. Lift them easily apart, and 
you have four extra tables when buffet 
suppers spread into this room. The 
center section now left behind is in two 
parts that can be fitted together side by 
side instead of end to end, and clamped 
in place to form the steadiest, handsom- 
est bridge table you have ever seen. 


Comfort Needn’t Mean Bulk 


The upholstered furniture in Collier’s 
House is another demonstration of Mr. 
Cooper’s practical ideas. Why over- 
stuffed things that are all out of scale 
with the room? he wants to know. Why 
overstuffed things, anyway, that are ele- 
phants to move around? Why squashy 
couches that are mussed-looking when 
you get up from them? He gives you 
comfort without all this padding in up- 
holstered chairs that are easy to handle; 
in sofas with removable cushions, like 
the two-seater at the fireplace. The 
cushion, which forms seat and back, is 
easy to flip off to the upholsterer, come 
re-covering time, and stout enough to 
look orderly after a sitting session. 

We could go on and on like this. 
There are curtains that draw over onto 
the wall, blocking no light in the day- 
time; unlined, for more light and cheer. 
There is the great beauty of fine cabinet- 
work. There are pieces of sculpture 
through the house, and paintings on the 
walls, reproductions of the work of mod- 
ern masters from the museum of mod- 
ern art, of a kind that are fast taking 
their places in the hearts and homes of 
America, at a cost within reach of many 
pocketbooks. 

This mixture of common sense and 
beauty and usefulness didn’t just hap- 
pen. It’s not the misguided modernist’s 
idea of sweeping out the past and start- 
ing new, with cold, stern lines to show 
he’ll have no fripperies and nonsense. 
Mr. Cooper has decorated in all styles. 
He has done great houses in the grand 
manner, and simple ones like his own 
Virginia farmhouse. He knows furniture 
and periods so well that he can forget 
them, and concentrate on the funda- 
mental reasons why we furnish houses 
at all—for comfort and use, and beauty, 
too. He has a sense of the suitable that 
makes him know what furniture to use 
and how—and how to eliminate it, also, 
which is the final essence of good deco- 
rating. 

In the next article you will read about 
the lighting of Collier’s House, done by 
experts working with Mr. Stone and Mr. 
Cooper, to give you more new ideas for 
making your house a pleasant place in 
which to live. 


A booklet containing many more 
details about Collier's House of Ideas 
is now available. To obtain one, send 
ten cents to Mr. E. K. Simpson, Rocke- 
felier Center, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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abruptly her knees felt like water; her 
courage was so much ooze. She said 
sharply, “Come with me, Joseph.” 

Inside it was cool and dark, and for 
the moment peaceful. She put a hand 
on his arm. “Please, Joseph, Francois 
is coming ... get between us... . just 
a minute ... until I get my breath.” 
Trilby turned away. Her violet-gloved 
hands trembled noticeably. She pressed 
them together, straightened her shoul- 
ders, threw back her head, tweaked her 
huge bunch of purple violets, touched 
her perky hat, turned back, said, “One 
hour, Joseph.” 

Of Francois, she asked, “Is Miss Lit- 
tlefield here?” 

“Miss Littlefield 
Jamison.” 

Trilby sighed. Her feet were silent 
on the soft rugs, her manner subdued. 
Diners caught sight of her and silence 
filled the great room, silence drawn sud- 
denly taut. Trilby, her little head held 
high, followed Francois. 

“Miss Jamison,” he said at last, ‘““Miss 
Littlefield.” The silence ran away in a 
soft susurrus of sound. Trilby’s head 
hurt. She forced her mind to register 
a window, a table, and in the other chair 
a pretty girl with a gentle mouth and 
great brown eyes. : 

Trilby held out her purple glove. “I 
hope I haven’t made you wait.” 

“Not at all.” The girl’s soft hand was 
limp in Trilby’s. 

“Pretty,” said Trilby. 

Miss Littlefield was mute. 

“Shall we order? I’m very tired and 
everyone is curious and, undoubtedly, 
hopeful.” 

“Hopeful?” Wide-eyed, the girl 
glanced about. People were staring. 
Whispering and staring. She shuddered. 


is waiting, Miss 


Wee the waiter was gone, Trilby 
said, “I asked you to lunch because 
I’m not working today. But you are 
wondering why I asked you at all?” 

The girl drew one hand through the 
other. She was nervous but she was no 
coward. She could not quite control the 
tremble in her voice. “I imagine you 
want to talk about Prince di Traggioni.” 

“Gossip,” Trilby counseled, “is still 
the second commodity of Hollywood. 
Everyone knows that I’m Alfredo’s wife. 
The newspapers have been advertising 
that you are his current ‘heart.’ So 
smile, please. Don’t think that I have 
any idea of being troublesome. I 
haven't.” She spooned into the bouil- 
lon the waiter set before her. 

Sheila said, “I’m glad you asked me, 
Miss Jamison. I—” 

“My dear, don’t explain. Love is very 
arbitrary. Without a by-your-leave it 
moves into our hearts and—” She 
spread her hands in a Gallic gesture. 

“Oh,” gratefully, “you are under- 
standing.” 

“It’s a trait one develops living with 
Alfredo.” Trilby salted her soup. “I’m 
very fond of Alfredo.” 

A trace of defiance in her soft voice, 
Sheila said, “I’m fond of him, too.” 

Trilby thought, “Fond! Alfredo would 
snap you up whole and spit out your 
bones.” 

Sheila proffered the rolls but Trilby 
shook her head. Two women, passing 
the window, glanced in; one touched the 
other’s arm and pointed. Instinctively 
Sheila drew back but Trilby, eating 
soup, said smoothly, “If you marry Al- 
fredo, you'll get used to a canary-on-a- 
perch existence.” 

“It’s not because of him! It’s because 
you’re Trilby Jamison.” 

“Maybe.” Both women were silent 
while the waiter removed the soup 
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plates and brought the main course. 
Boiled spinach was still boiled spinach 
for Trilby, even in a covered silver dish; 
Sheila had a chop and baked potato. 
“The thing is,” Trilby said, “I’m all Al- 
fredo has to look out for him. He’s 
charming, lovable, extremely naive and 
quite broke.” 
Sheila flushed. 
cussed money.” 


“We've never dis- 


A VULGAR subject,’ Trilby con- 

ceded. “With the habit of the 
vulgar—it pops up.” She worried her 
spinach with her fork, exploring deli- 
cately. “I suppose your intentions are 
honorable?” 

“Honorable!” 

“Matters of this sort present twin so- 
lutions. If you do not intend to marry 
Alfredo,” she shrugged, “it’s simple. Al- 
though I think it’s only right to say that 
I will not be saddled with the expenses 
of an affair—” 

“Miss Jamison!” 

A shadow fell across the table. “Will 
you?” a breathless youngster pleaded. 
“Will you, please?” She extended a 
book and fountain pen. 

Determinedly Trilby bent the cor- 


you want it, twelve hundred dollars’ 
worth. Maybe you don’t. If you do, 
very well. If you do not, return it. You 
will understand, I’m sure, that I don’t 
wish to pay for it.” 

“But—but Alfredo...” 

“He selected it. With Alfredo, it’s the 
thought that counts. Not that he ex- 
pected the bill to come to your atten- 
tion. He signed for it and Alfredo is 
convinced that when he signs for any- 
thing, the transaction is complete.” 

Sheila crumbed a roll. In a small, dead 
voice, she said, “You make him sound 
very—very helpless and—and irrespon- 
sible.” 

“Not helpless, Miss Littlefield.” 

After a moment the girl said, “T shall, 
of course, return the bracelet.” 

Inexorably Trilby moved on: “Alfredo 
will want an allowance. But I’ve found 
that doesn’t work. An understanding 
with tradespeople that his credit be cut 
off at a fixed amount is best. However, 
I have no wish to meddle and you 
may—” 

The girl interrupted: “That lies with 
my father. I—I am dependent upon 
him.” 

“Q-oh,” Trilby’s sudden overwhelm- 
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ners of her lips upward the while she 
scribbled her name. 

“Thank you.” The child skipped back 
to her table, the book, like treasure- 
trove, hugged to her bosom. 

Trilby stared after the small depart- 
ing back. She wished Alfredo had not 
sucked her dry of emotion. She wished 
she wanted to create a scene instead of 
being so desperately anxious to avoid 
one. She wished she felt something 
more than a vague sympathy for the girl 
across the table. For one dangerous, 
wistful moment, Trilby dallied with 
truth. She said, “That means a great 
deal to me, Miss Littlefield, that child’s 
eagerness, her belief ...in me... in ro- 
mance ...in princes on white chargers.” 

Trilby sighed. “The fact that this is 
to be—well—kosher—makes what I 
have to say difficult.” She paused; she 
seemed to gather courage as a concrete 
substance by a determined physical ef- 
fort of her expressive hands. Smartly 
she said, “The expenses of Alfredo’s di- 
vorce and your courtship should, I 
think, be borne by you.” 

The girl said, “Ah!” sharply, like a 
heart stabbed. Trilby hurried on: “This 
morning there was a statement from my 
jeweler. The purchase was described asa 
diamond-and-emerald bracelet. Maybe 


ing emotion was more relief than tri- 
umph. “Maybe I should speak—” 

“No!” 

“You must keep after Alfredo to write 
to his mother. The old lady gets abusive 
if she misses his weekly letter. He has 
three brothers, too, charming boys, all 
of them. They are at school here and 
during vacations they move in on you. 
Of course, you could refuse to accept 
them, but I wouldn't.” Trilby made a 
slight deprecating gesture. “It isn’t that 
Alfredo’s grasping, exactly. He simply 
lacks a comprehension of finance.” 

Sheila said, “And people call you ro- 
mantic!” 


'T EARN my living by romance.” 
Trilby went on doggedly. “If you 
didn’t intend to marry Alfredo, expenses 
could be kept to a minimum: dinners, 
theaters, concerts, corsages. Moreover, 
when an affair wearies one—poof!” Her 
hands disposed of wearying affairs. 
“Oh!” Sheila cried. “You’re horrid! 
You make everything sound beastly!” 
“I’m neither horrid nor beastly. I’m 
trying to help both of you. If I talk 
about money, it’s because I respect it. 
Every dollar I spend is a dollar I’ve 
earned. I know what it is to be hungry- 
I know what it is to ask for work and get 
































































insults. Very impersonal insults 
big, fine offices. Leeringly, persor 
sults in the cheap ones. > 
“Now Alfredo costs me tw 
sand dollars a year and to 
worth it. I don’t feel horrid ¢ 
I think I’m rather fine. After 
his wife. And according to t 
we are proof that marriage 
wood can be successful. But 
I’m not going to stand in your 
not sue for alienated affectior 
divorcee I'll sacrifice a little som 
Cinderella will lose a bit of her pr 
gilt and the loss will reflect in th 
office. But I love Alfredo. 
best for him I’ll give him to you, 
don’t expect him prepaid!” 
“I don’t expect him at all,” tt 
said. “I comprehend, as you expe 
to. He is a luxury far beyor 
You’re trying to soften the blow b 
ing me that he is vicious and low. 
you are cheap and vulgar. Wel 
are! I hope that I never see you 
Or Alfredo either!” 
“You mean that?” 
“I do. Oh, indeed, I do!” 
“Alfredo,” Trilby dipped a spoc 
her orange ice, “is as God ar 
mother made him. Maybe I am 
and vulgar but I don’t honestly b 
that I am. It’s only—with all my 
tice I still haven’t found a sof 
tell hard truths. I’m sorry you ¢ 
me because I like you.” She s 
“You have more beauty and brain 
the usual run of Alfredo’s loves. C€ 
lieve me, I’m not being flippant. 
could I be?” She held out her | 
hands. 4 
Sheila smiled, a hard, forced 
and cut into her ice cream. 





Wren they had finished, the 
brought the check and, smi 
stale pleasantry, said, “Your at 
Miss Jamison?” Trilby sign 
rose, shook hands with Sheila L 
pulled on her purple gloves 
glances followed her from 
ruefully admiring glances fro 
umnists at a corner table who § 
that once again Trilby Jam 
robbed them of a story. O 
Hollywood sidewalk perfor: 
current miracle of yielding 2 
hunters from every crack. Sh 
scrawl in their books and crept i 
car. 
“Home,” she ordered. She 
“The long way, Joseph.” 
Joseph drove through the park 
car stopped after a long time. 
opened its door. He said, ° 
Madame.” ; 
She wiped her eyes. She tweal 
hat. 
She stepped from the car, s 
her shoulders, tightened her jaw‘ 
up the shallow steps. The hous 
swung open. Alfredo had been ' 
for her in the hall. 
He crooked an arm around het 
ders. “Darling, you look tired. 
a bore?” ‘i 
She leaned against him, save 
strength of his well-kept body. 
bore. But difficult . . . difficult. 
His lips teased hers with a has 
His voice was gay. “Forget it, m 
I, Alfredo, command it! Come.” 
her to a window. “There it is,” ! 
“the little yellow car.” 
She laughed. “Alfredo, it’s p 
“And here’s the check, darlin 
held out a slip of crisp paper. “ 
it out to save you trouble.” - 
capped a fountain pen and scre 
face up like a little boy’s. “Plea 
Jamison—your autograph.” 
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Even a blank check, signed by one of 
the richest men in America, couldn’t 
pay Jim Steele for the terror and 
danger he and his lovely young wife 
encountered when he took on the fan- 
tastic Kinsolving case. Dana Cham- 
bers’ exciting mystery, “She'll Be 
Dead By Morning,” is not a serial, 
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ats he is considered politically dead. But when 
asters befell Maury Maverick of Texas, the 
orpse leaped from the coffin and turned the 
mto a triumphant parade. Now, as clean-up 
San Antonio, Maury is giving the old town the 
its life. Article by Beverly Smith. 


ICH OF A GENTLEMAN: The dusty stranger 
e possessed a secret worth millions. Surprising 
jappened when he passed that secret along. 


CRAZY LIKE A FOX: Meet Jim Moran, the super-stunt 
man who actually sold a refrigerator to an Eskimo and 
found a needle in a haystack, all at a profit. Article by 
John D. Greene. 


REGARDS TO OLD MAN TROUT: Jonathan was an elderly 
and respected trout whom no one ever thought of cap- 
turing, .until the Duke of Kilshire blundered along 
and took Jonathan—with a worm! Only the love of a 
beautiful girl saved the Duke from something worse 


bry by Willard Robertson. 
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BILL COLLECTOR”: Leaves from the diary of 
| body wants to meet—and tips on how to deal 
if you have to. Article by John Somers. 


than hanging. Short story by Edmund Gilligan. 
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Forty-six ‘time of your life’ features in this issue. 





| 
. The September American Magazine 
is on sale now at your favorite 
newsstand. Get your copy today. 


FIGHTING FOREIGN Soves 
on the AIR WAVES! 


Federal sleuths are on the trail of the radio spies 
who transmit by short wave messages too hot for 
cables or diplomatic pouches. Donald Keyhoe and 
John Daly tell an amazing story of present-day 
espionage and the successful fight Uncle Sam is : 
waging to catch up with foreign agents who use 30¢ 10 

agraiee: Canada 
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Co-eds 


More than 200,000 girls 
this fall, facing their first 
breath-taking days at col- 
lege, are wondering: 
How much should I 
spend for clothes? What 
about shorts and slacks? 
Should I concentrate on 
studies—or dates? The 
American Magazine 
brings them the answers, 
after quizzing thousands 


of co-eds. 


Underwood 


“Every 
Boy 2 
SOLDIER 


Young soldier-Senator Henry:Cabot 
Lodge believes universal military train- 
ing highly beneficial for young America 
and vital for national defense. And gives 
the arguments, not of a politician but of 
a hard-boiled realist, to prove his point. 





JUDITH 


wast the 


OUTDOOR 
TYPE 


And when she made a 
play for the great big 
out-doors man from 
Patagonia, Michael knew he 

would have to spoil her act 

even though she was the clevy- 

erest actress on Broadway. 
Besides, he loved the girl. A light- 
hearted romance of a playwright 
and his star, “Between Acts’’— by 
Josephine Bentham, one of eleven 
fiction treats this month. 
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that favor, I will reduce the price so 
low that even a tiny little Scotchman 
could reach into his wee pocket, pull out 
his tiny pocketbook, and say, ‘We can 
afford to go in!’ That price will be chil- 
dren’s prices to everyone—PROVIDED 
you reach the cashier in three minutes 
time. If you are not in line, the price 
will automatically go back up.” 

James has never studied mass psy- 
chology. He says he knows nothing 
about it beyond what he has learned 
from experience, and then he knows 
only the facts, not the explanations. For 
instance, he knows that if his crowd is 
scattered—his “tip,” in show parlance— 
he can usually collect it by saying, “Step 
out of the gutter and come up close!” 
or “Gather down close like a bunch of 
bananas, because the banana away from 
the bunch always gets skinned!” 

Sometimes he plays a primitive trick 
—tells them to come up and watch him 
put a fifty-cent piece into a pop bottle, 
or burn up a ten-dollar bill—and then, 
when the tip is gathered, he either seems 
to forget about the trick or brushes it 
aside with the remark, “I got into a crap 
game with the boss last night, and if 
that’s not burning up ten bucks, I don’t 
know what is!” 

If they listen to his talk but hesitate 
to buy tickets, he gives them the Punk 
Needle. A “punk” is anything young; in 
this case, it’s a small boy. James picks 
one, invites him to look under the 
teaser cloth—a canvas screen at the en- 
trance to the side show—and asks him 
to tell what he has seen. 

The small boy always answers, “I see 
a girl without any head!” and, says 
James, “the whole tip bangs for the 
ticket box.” 


Head-Office Censorship 


A crowd represents to James only so 
many potential quarters in the damper. 
In his carnival days, when he was work- 
ing on percentage, the more quarters 
the bigger the bonus. Sometimes he 
made as much as $500 a week. Ring- 
ling pays him a straight salary of $40 a 
week and keep, including transporta- 
tion, but James feels that the prestige 
makes up the difference. Ringling men 
command a lot of respect in show busi- 
ness. 

Otherwise, the advantage and dis- 
advantages of the job about balance. 
Talking for the carnival was much more 
competitive. Rival shows were lined 
along the midway, and a talker had to 
gather the tip coming out of the show 
before his and grind it in before it 
drifted past him. Ringling has only the 
one side show. On the other hand, James 
was a platform talker in carnivals, 
whereas now he has to work from a 
ticket box and make change. 

Ringling also censors him to a certain 
extent. He has to keep his talk clean 
and stick pretty close to the facts. James 
resents this only when he reflects what 
a talk he could make for the Siamese 
twins, if Ringling would give him a free 
hand, and—of course—if their father 
weren’t one of the ticket takers. “Whom 
God hath joined together” would cer- 
tainly be part of it, he says—“‘it’s a line 
that’s got everything!” 

Don James’s name is legally Jean O. 
Boutz. His father was a Swiss who had 
settled in Portland, Oregon; neither 
parent had any connection with show 
business. Don was born in Portland, 
but grew up in Hoxie, Kansas, where 
his mother took him to live with her 
family after her divorce. 

His first interest was athletics. He was 
captain of the high-school track team, 
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made two letters in football, and won 
the state amateur 135-pound wrestling 
championship. His second interest was 
medicine. His grandfather believed he 
had the makings of a great surgeon, and 
gave him $1,500 for his education at the 
University of Kansas. He was just past 
his sixteenth birthday when he en- 
roiled in the fall of 1931. Almost imme- 
diately he discovered a third interest: 
girls. He blew the $1,500 in four months. 
A job as a bellhop in a hotel at Law- 
rence, the seat of the university, kept 
him going until the summer of his 
sophomore year, when a bet in a wheat 
pool brought him enough money to quit 
work. He continued his courses through 
the following spring, but just before the 
examinations he was assailed by doubts 
that medicine was his proper field. 


they learn to talk?” He regretted leav- 
ing the university until somebody told 
him that left-handed men didn’t make 
good surgeons anyhow. 

This first walkathon gave him a new 
name as well as a new career. The pro- 
moter happened to object that “Jean O. 
Boutz” didn’t sound romantic enough 
at a moment when Boutz happened to 
be thinking of a friend named James 
MacDonald, so he twisted the name into 
‘Don James” and adopted it. 

As soon as one walkathon was over, 
James jumped to the next one. All were 
managed alike and all were “gaffed,” 
he says. Part of the gaff was the title 
“walkathon.” You didn’t have to walk; 
you merely had to stay on the floor, 
lifting an arm or wiggling a foot. Theo- 
retically, you did this for forty-five 


“It's our boomerang hat. When it blows 
off your head, if comes right back” 





In November of that year he spent an 
evening at a dance hall. He remem- 
bers its name—The Ritz—but he doesn’t 
remember the name of the girl he met 
there. 

He is sure she was attractive, though, 
because she persuaded him to sign up 
as her partner for a walkathon contest 
beginning on Monday. She had already 
arranged for a sponsor. The White Pal- 
ace Restaurant would pay them $25 a 
week for wearing white sweaters with 
a slogan. 

The team breezed along for the first 
month, but then the girl began to get 
tired. She gave up at 900 hours. He 
walked the next twenty-four hours alone 
and automatically won third prize of 
$500, which he split with her. 

The $250 seemed such easy money for 
five and a half weeks’ work that he de- 
cided to stay in the business. He was 
in it for a year. “Don’t all infants,” he 
argues, “have to learn to walk before 





REAMER KELLER 


minutes in every hour and rested for 
fifteen. Actually, you walked only 
thirty-five minutes, because three min- 
utes were allowed for the lavatory and 
seven for seeing the doctor. James 
remembers getting a doctor to lance 


‘sixteen boils for him one afternoon, be- 


fore his system became adjusted to the 
life. 

You could skip this time-out if you 
wanted to, and add the ten minutes to 
your rest periods until you had saved 
enough for a good sleep. All the con- 
testants slept in their clothes with their 
feet above their heads for the sake of 
circulation. They were fed seven times 
a day, but they were never given sugar 
or butter. They got so that three tea- 
spoons of sugar would make them drunk, 
and butter was too fattening. Even 
without it, James would put on fifteen 
pounds in the month that a walkathon 
usually lasted. 

His average weekly income was 


around forty dollars, made up f 
money, salary from s 
from spectators who called 
sing. He has a poor singing 
he knew only two songs, 
Neighbor and The Little Du 
the money and the chance t 
were the important things; } 
mind his voice if the spect: 
James says he rather enja 
with the walkathons, and he 
kept on in the same line if 
been “duked.” The duking 
in the 619th hour of a walkat 
Mandan, North Dakota, in the 
1935. Only twenty-six couples h 
tered, and the town’s slight origi 
terest soon dwindled away entir 
night the walkers came out o 
midnight doze to find that the pr 
had packed up all their “flash” 
ners, photos, floodlights a 
ments—and had blown town 
cash box with them. 


A Star Finds His Orbit 























































James, broke, was deba 
pawn, when one of the co: 
introduced himself as a fo 
wrestler, and said he thoug 
get jobs for both of them y 
Brothers Carnival, which was ; 
over at Bismarck. They got the 
the alligator wrestler as an 
turer, James as a ticket 
night they joined, the dwarf: 
can Pigmy Village struck be 
sienna make-up powder had 
and lampblack was the on y av 
substitute. James still laughs | 
recollection of eight naked, 
pered little men cursing in 
Bohemian as they tried to 
lampblack off their faces. 

James’ employer was a n 
Red Scott, who owned an illu 
Scott could glance at an ill 
never seen before, solve it, 
a duplicate. When he had 
or so, he would book them 
val, which would furnish tre 
tent, lights and a banner li 
for 50 per cent of the gross p 
started James at five do 
and keep. After three wee 
raised to ten dollars, later to 
He finished out the 1935 season 
ton and left with a contract for 
lowing year. 

The $700 he had saved wot 
seen him through the winter if h 
taken up with a French girl he! 
at Port Arthur. The story was £ 
tion of his freshman year. hi 
job in a transients bureau, at fift 
lars a week, tided him over uni 
when Scott went on the road wi 
nies Brothers again. 

James was still a ticket sel 
Scott occasionally asked him t 
as inside lecturer and manipu 
the illusions. The most spectacu 
were the Blade Box (false pa’ 
the Egyptian Torture Cabine/ 
spikes), the Guillotine (false) 
and the Pigeon Vanish (false tal 
Since his ticket box was outside 
James had never had a chance 
to the patter, so he had to mak 
own when he took over. It she 
now to remember what an am) 
was when he began. j 

Inside lecturing, or “mak} 
pitch,” is far below outside ta! 
“making the opening,” in the pé 
the side show, and James had f 
made an opening. One reason © 
Scott’s talker, Preacher Monre ) 
nadian, was probably the bes) 
business. Talkers usually wo 


| 


e of the gate; the average is 
‘a though some get as little 
lr cent. Preacher Monroe got 
tt, the highest rate on record. 
still recite his ballys ver- 
al accompany them with his 
estures. 
7 acher’s greatest feat was gath- 
4 and grinding it in without 

yord. He did it one Fourth of 
» when he suddenly “blew his 
jmes says, after leather- lung- 
y without a microphone. The 
)the show was the Head With- 
y (no relation to the Headless 
1 the Preacher got the idea 
she tip by running up the steps 
platform, grabbing himself 
> neck, sticking his tongue out, 
leyes, and running down again. 
esn’t know what else he did, 
Sars that the tip stampeded 








i 
' reak from the Preacher 


indebted to the Preacher for 
pportunity to make an open- 
as dozing in his ticket box one 
n he heard the Preacher break 
} and announce, “The Floating 
ting in the air now, and I must 
the hoops. My assistant will 
jhe description of the marvels 
t you.” He pointed to the 
and stepped down. Panicky, 
mbled a few words, and the 
je Preacher had already gath- 
jd up to buy tickets. Red Scott 
to stroll past at the moment; 
ated James on his talk. 
A of each season found him 
p put in the first winter at a 
shop in Carruthersville, Mis- 
‘ding a new set of illusions 
sold to Scott for $400 the next 
| 
jond winter, he worked as an 
lof spinach cutters at Mus- 
lahoma, seeing that they didn’t 
sir baskets with rocks. 
ese seasons had been so un- 
| that he decided to quit show 
for good and hitchhike west. 
iriver who gave him a lift was 
wer of the Mayflower Hotel in 
jes. James talked himself into 
jbartender, although he knew 
pout it, and saved up enough 
jo buy a car for a tour of the 
bast. The tour ended at Ta- 
A collision. When he had paid 
fAmage to the other car, just 
joney was left for his fare to 
n, North Dakota, where -he 
om Billboard that Red Scott 
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was now working with the Fairley & 
Little Shows. 

Scott gave him his old job of manipu- 
lating the illusions, but James had lost 
the knack in his long layoff. A few days 
after he joined, he boggled the Guillo- 
tine and dropped the real blade on the 
girl’s neck. The blade was dull, so she 
was merely stunned, but James leaped 
off the platform, plunged through the 
crowd, and caught the first train out. 

Hennies Brothers, he learned from 
Billboard again, was playing Columbus, 
Ohio, with an illusion show managed by 
Skeeter Lorow. The morning James 
reached Columbus, Lorow’s regular 
talker had a heart attack, and James 
was hired to fillin. That day, he grossed 
$300, a new high for the show, and next 
day Lorow gave him a contract at 10 
per cent of the gross and 25 per cent of 
the Blade Box. It was under Lorow that 
James hung up his all-time records of 
$300 in one hour at Dallas and $2,000 in 
one day at Detroit. 

Figures like that get around the car- 
nival world fast. When Hennies Broth- 
ers ended its season, Royal American, 
the biggest carnival in the country, 
snapped up James for the winter fairs 
on the southern circuit. He was talking 
for Royal American at the Sarasota Fair 
in January, 1939, when Clyde Ingalls, 
the manager of the Ringling side show, 
asked if he would like to sign with them 
that year. 

Working for Ringling, James averages 
six hours a day in the box, seven days a 
week. He reports for work soon after 
ten in the morning, sees that his box is 
set up, that his mike is connected, and 
that he has five dollars in change. At 
10:30 he makes his first opening, and 
talks off and on until 3:30, when the 
matinee has absorbed the last of the 
come-ins. From then until 4:45 the 
side show is closed, unless the “lot lice” 
are people who haven’t enough money 
for admission to the big show; they are 
especially thick in New Orleans and 
Montreal. 

The come-out from the matinee is the 
biggest crowd of the day, so James talks 
fairly steadily from 4:45 until 5:45, 
when the side show closes again until the 
evening come-in starts at 6:30. If Ring- 
ling is playing a one-night stand, the 
side show closes for good at 9, since its 
equipment has to go out on the first of 
the four trains. Otherwise, it stays open 
until midnight, to catch the evening 
come-out. 

On an average day, James makes 
about half the total of sixty openings, 
divided half and half between come-ins 
and come-outs. An opening for a come- 





COLLIER’S HOUSE 


\OF IDEAS 


The newest wrinkles in home building, fur- 
| nishing, lighting, home enjoyment are brought 
| together in Collier’s House of Ideas. 


Drop in when you visit New York. It’s on the 


North Terrace of 


| RADIO CITY’S INTERNATIONAL. BUILDING 


in lasts 314 minutes, and about half as 
long for a come-out (come-outs are im- 
patient to get home), so he figures that 


his Ringling microphone carries more | ™» 


than 10,000 words a day, or 2,100,000 a 
season—"‘each one different,” he likes 
to boast, “each one strange and beau- 
tiful.” 

The Ringling season begins early in 
April and runs into November. James 
lays off from then until early January, 
when he joins Royal American for six 
weeks. This gives him a working year 
of around thirty-six weeks and a total 
salary of around $1,600, plus keep and 


transportation. His total income, how- | 


ever, is around $2,000. The difference 
is made up by “walkaway money” left 
by forgetful ticket buyers. Carnival 
talkers don’t have this bonus, because 
they don’t double as ticket sellers, as 
Ringling requires James to do. 


There's Gold in Those Walkaways 


Ringling prides itself on being an hon- 
est show, and James makes an honest 
effort to give every customer his money. 
He has never deliberately short-changed 
anyone. He puts a man’s change on the 
shelf in front of him, but he counts a 
woman’s into her hand. Before he 
learned to do this, there was hardly a 
day when some woman didn’t complain 
that she had been gypped, and tie up the 
whole line while she was finding out that 
she hadn’t been. Walkaways, though, 
simply don’t wait for their change; they 
grab their tickets and beat it for the 
entrance. 

A favorite trick of the carnival gyps 
was to sell a ticket to a shill and yell af- 
ter him, when he was fifty yards away, 
“Hey, mister! You forgot your change!” 

James doesn’t yell after walkaways. 
All he does is rap on the shelf. He says 
he keeps a special sponge to rap with. 

His greatest windfall was at Fort 
Francis, Canada, in his first year with 
Hennies Brothers. A customer shouted 
for five tickets, handed him a bank note 
and a quarter, and rushed off. Not only 
was the note a twenty—it had another 
twenty stuck to it, and James was $39 
ahead on the sale. Last year he had 
five walkaways from tens, but not one 
from a twenty. 

He might be more protective toward 


walkaways, he thinks, if it weren’t for | 


his tendency to give too much change 
instead of too little. Shortages have to be 
filled from his own pocket, and he has 
cost himself as much as six dollars a day. 

James hasn’t seen his parents or his 
sister and brothers for six years. Until 
he married a girl from a Tampa beauty 
shop a few months ago, he was tempted 


to quit show business out of plain lone- | 


liness. Freaks are chummy among 


themselves, but they are reserved with | 


ordinary people, and the turnover in the 
administrative staff is so high that they 


never have a chance to become intimate | 


with one another. More to pass the time 
than anything else, James makes a 
hobby of devising new illusions. He 
spent nearly two years planning a Long- 
necked Girl only to discover that some- 


one had beat him to it. At present he | 


is devoting himself to a Girl With Two 
Heads, but he admits that he hasn’t 
gotten very far with it. 

If he ever settles down to a regular 
life, he’d like to live in Houston, which 
he considers just a big country town, 
“full of happy gillies.” 
a job as an announcer at a Houston ra- 
dio station. 

The only thing that worries him is his 
absent-mindedness. He’s afraid that 
he’ll be introducing some famous actress 
and absently slip into his bally for the 
Headless Girl: “Her body must be kept 
at the same temperature at all ou 


The doctor is getting her ready now. In | | 
just three minutes, liquid nourishment 


’ 


will be pumped into her veins. .. .’ 


His ambition is |} 
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The 


champion waved 


new 
me aside. “A speech? 
Nothing doing! I’m just a 
“Wait!” I 


ask. “You’ve won the tennis cup, 


tennis player.” 


now you've got to tell them how you 
did it. Here —settle yourself with a 
stick of Beeman’s. The flavor’s great 
and that tang —”’ 


“You win!” savs the champ. “Gotta 
hand it to Beeman’s — it’s got what it 
takes. A fresh taste that’s doubly re- 
freshing. A dash and tang. A flavor 
that’s too good to last— yet does.” 
He laughed. “Sure I’]] make a speech! 
It'll be good, too—if you’ll just keep 
that package of Beeman’s on tap!” 
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came, we walked up to Pinterelli’s candy 
store and sat down at one of the marble- 
topped tables. 

I said, “She didn’t even thank you, 
did she, the stuck-up snob?” 

“She didn’t have a chance,” Kerry 
said. 

A little while later, though, she 
thanked him, I guess. At least, he said 
they’d danced together a lot at the Ma- 
son’s summer dance. 

But I didn’t even know about it until 
the day after Cap Penberthy tried to 
bulldoze Kerry in Walters’ saloon. 

Kerry never would tell me much 
about that. But I heard from other 
people. Nights in bed I used to lie and 
think about it, and wish I’d been there. 
That was the only time, they said, that 
Cap Penberthy had ever been told off. 

First, it is necessary to understand 
that Cap Penberthy was the superin- 
tendent of mines for the International 
Steel Company, and in those days that 
meant that everybody in town worked 
for him, either directly or indirectly. He 
was a good superintendent; he’d come 
up through the ladder-roads. He got 
the ore out. That was the best I could 
say for him. 

Kerry Boyne was a railroad man, a 
boomer. All railroad men were toughs 
in those days, and the boomers were the 
worst. Of course, I knew what kind of a 
man Kerry was, and today I know that 
Evangeline Penberthy did, too. But who 
else? 

So maybe Cap had some right to get 
huffy. He came into Walters’ saloon 
that night and saw Kerry at the bar. 
“Hey, you,” he said. “You the one who 
stopped my girl’s runaway?” 

“Yes,” Kerry said. 

Penberthy was a little man. He al- 
ways wore a gray suit and a gray cap 
pulled over one eye. He had a deep, big 
voice. “That’s all very well,” he said, 
“all very well. But I don’t want you 
hangin’ around my daughter. Under- 
stand? I’m grateful, an’ all that. If 
you'll drop around at the minin’ office 
sometime, I'll see there’s a check for 
you. I’ve already taken care of the other 
one, the one who got hurt.” 


ae put his glass down on the bar 
and turned around slow. “Aren’t you 
gettin’ a little big-headed?” 

Cap swelled his chest. “Big-headed? 
Big-headed? Because I don’t want riff- 
raff callin’ on my daughter socially ?”’ 

Kerry said, “If you were twenty years 
younger and twenty pounds heavier, I'd 
slap that mouth of yours down to your 
size.” 

Big Dick Davis, the Cousin Jack wres- 
tler, was there. The Cornish were top 
dogs in the mining country then. And 
they were clannish. Besides, Cap Pen- 
berthy was the biggest dog there was. 

“Bre,” Dick said. “’Ere. ’Oo the 
bloody ’ell they booger think ’e is? They 
booger can’t talk Cap...” 

He stepped in front of Penberthy and 
held his arms out as though he were 
reaching for a hold. He wasn’t expect- 
ing any trouble, really, I guess. 

Kerry sloughed him square in the face. 

Davis went backward, knocking Cap 
staggering into a corner. They tell me 
that room full of men might have been 
frozen there. 

Kerry walked across and picked Cap 
up by the front of his coat. He put him 
on his feet, and pulled his cap from over 
his eyes where one of Davis’ flopping 
arms had knocked it. “Look,” he said, 
and pointed to the wrestler on the floor, 
his nose mashed flat and his front teeth 
gone. “That's what you’d get if you 
weren’t an old man.” Then he walked out. 
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But that wasn’t the end of it. To begin 
with, Cap blamed Walters for letting 
Kerry get away with it, and six months 
later Walters sold out his stock and what 
was left of his good will, and left town. 

And then, for two weeks someone or 
other was always taking a crack at 
Kerry, figuring the man who licked him 
would be sitting pretty with Cap. It got 
so he wouldn’t walk anywhere but in 
the middle of the street after dark. 

That's the way it was all summer. As 
far as I know, Kerry never spoke to her 
again until the day they were married. 
But every evening he would come out 
of White’s Hotel and light his cigar at 
the corner of Main Street. Then he’d 
walk slow up the hill, up and around by 
Penberthy’s. And if she was in the ham- 
mock in the front yard, he’d tip his hat 
and bow, and walk on around and back 
by the school, standing empty and lone- 
some in the warm night. 

I know because I used to walk with him. 


(GRS night he said, “You want to doa 
little stealing, Bum?” 

I had to laugh at that. Kerry Boyne 
stealing. “Sure,” I said. 

So after we’d made our walk, we got 
Satan, the best horse in the livery barn, 
and a buggy, and headed out toward the 
Christian Mine. “What’re we goin’ to 
do, Kerry?” I said. 

“Steal a dog.” 

That was different, and no harm in it 
—like stealing apples. There was only 
one man out this way who had a dog 
worth stealing, and that was Fat-stuff 
Royce, a fancy-man. He had a bull 
bitch who was a beauty and meaner than 
a weasel. He thought more of that dog 
than he did of any of his girls. 





— 








I said, “That guy’ll shoot you, Kerry.” 
He would, too, though he was a big blow. 

“T’ll do the stealing, Bum. You hold 
the horse.” 

We blew out the dash lamps, and 
turned down a back road, and then 
Kerry slipped off through the woods. 

I waited, and pretty soon Kerry came 
back and jumped into the buggy. He 
didn’t say a word, just jerked the whip 
from the socket and hit Satan a lick that 
sent him twenty feet in the first jump. 

“Feel here,’’ Kerry said. 

I ran my hand inside his coat and hit 
something smooth and warm. The fun- 
niest little snarl came out. 

“You got one!” 

“Got two of ’em. One for you.” 

“How’d you ever do it, Kerry?” 

“The old dog was tied to a post, and 
I just let her chase me around and 
around until she was snubbed short. 
Then I took my pick of the pups.” 

“Your pick?” 

“Lit a match. You didn’t think after 
all that trouble I was goin’ to take a 
chance on a runt?” 

We laughed together. That was the 
best I'd ever heard. 

“Won't Royce be mad, though!” I 
said. 

“Oh, I'll pay him. Good enough for 
him if I didn’t though—refusin’ to sell 
just because he doesn’t like me.” 

Back in town he drove all the way up 
the hill and stopped. “Here. Take this 
pup, and give it to Miss Penberthy per- 
sonally.” He was smiling, looking aw- 
fully pleased, his gold tooth shining in 
the light of the dash lamps. “I heard 
almost a month ago that she wanted a 
dog, an’ there ain’t any better dog in 
the country than these pups.” 


“The senator would never let a crowd like that get away!” 
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It seemed an awful waste to 1. 
if that’s the way he wanted it. . | 

“The ol’ man’ll be down to th 
of aldermen’s meeting. Make s, 
give it to her personally.” 1 

I tucked the puppy in my sh 
went up the walk. I knocked ¢ 1d 
She came to the door herself, 
shining fuzzy through her hair, 
something for you,” I said, and 
the puppy at her, and ran. 

So we used to walk around the 
nings, and she’d be there in th 
mock with the puppy. And Ker 
lift his hat, and bow, and she’d 
him, and then we’d walk on. 

But one night, just before we 
Penberthy’s, Paddy Burg, ‘th: 
marshal, stepped out from behin 
He was, perhaps, the only fi 
Kerry hadn’t tangled with. 
a man once with his fists. “J 
to keep you away from hi 

I could feel Kerry beside m 
though you couldn’t see it, FE 
“How’s the livery barn?” ; 

“All right,” Paddy Burg said. 
on.” 

We went to the barn. 
so tight and my heart so swollen 
know if I’d have breath eno 
it without resting. We went 
alley so no one would s 
stopped just inside the back 

Kerry took off his coat 
shirt and handed them te 
Burg did the same. They 
between the horses toge! 
dershirts white in the gloor 

I sat on the oat bin wi 
around those big heavy 
started sweating. I heard 
slow and steady down to th 
of the barn. I heard the de 
stall slam, where they de 
horses. Then silence, exe 
sounds of the livery horses 
they were lighting the ceilin 

Then I heard them 
plain. 

I sat there, I don’t kno 
wanted to go to the door 
and listen, but I couldn’t n 
sat there and listened to th 
pound of their feet, and the 
stall shook when they slam 
the wall, and I could hea 
tlings and their uncons 
coming wild and far awaj 
up in their heads. 

How long it lasted I 
There was some light when 
but it was pitch-dark when 
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HEARD the stall doo 
man walked toward me, sl 
I stared and stared, but I 
anything. I opened my 
words wouldn’t come. The 
for seconds, and I thought n 
too. I tried and tried, and fi 
“Who is it?” PS 
“It's me, Bum,” he said, : 
to cry. 
He came over and sat do 
and put an arm around me 
me close to his chest. I 
sweat and the blood, andIc 
than ever. He was the onlyn 
my uncle who ever saw me ¢ 
Kerry washed his face, and 
dark we walked by Penberth: 
of the house, Kerry lit his 
quickly, so she’d just recogni 
not see how his face was all bai) 
We heard her there in the & 
we went away. Kerry sent | 
then, and he went back to t 
take care of Paddy Burg. 
I didn’t see him again until ¢ 
noon on my way home from s 
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He YOU STOPPED at the Flying 
Red Horse Sign recently? If so, 
you have been convinced that the 
friendly little dog is right— 





| . ...you can’t beat Balanced Mobilgas 
ie for mileage and power! 


oreat 2 That’s because Mobilgas is made for 
Dheterc : today’s sensitive engines. It atomizes 
oo instantly; fires evenly; sends full, clean 
charges to every cylinder every time. 
y You enjoy a smooth, steady flow of 
DUS Ted te, | power on hills or highways...no stall, 
a no sputter in traffic. 


ee 


Drive in today at the Red Horse Sign. 
Fill up with Mobilgas for ‘Balanced 
Performance” : 


1. Quick starts despite cool engine. 

2. Fast warm-up—rapid acceleration. 

3. Freedom from vapor-lock—no stalls. 

4, Minimum crankcase oil dilution. 

5. High anti-knock value. 

6. Cleanliness—freedom from gum. 

7. Full, smooth power under all conditions. 

8. Long mileage—economical operation. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Inc. 

AND AFFILIATES 


Magnolia Petroleum Co.—General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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HOW TO SAVE MONEY ON EGGS: 
Get him a tube of Barbasol, 
lady; it’s the quickest shave in 
the world. Then he'll surely be 
able to get downstairs before 
the eggs are cold and have to 
be thrown away. 
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IT’S NOT HOW OLD you are, but how 
young you look that counts! If 
you’d like to smooth a couple of 
years off your chin and jowls, get 
yourself a Barbasol Face. Modern 
Barbasol is more than kind to 
your skin. Containing soothing, 
beneficial oils, it protects against 
razor irritation while you shave— 
and leaves your face feeling soft 
as satin, after you’ve shaved! 
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HEY, BROTHER! If you’re trying to im- 
prove your appearance, we’ye got 
a better idea. Try shaving with 
Barbasol for ten days and see how 
much younger you look. It’s 25¢, 
50¢, and 75¢ at all drugstores. 
Barbasol Blades, 5 for 15¢. 


For modern shaving— 
No Brush—No Lather—No Rub-in 

















ore season was almost over, and every 
so often there'd be a day when he didn’t 
work. ‘‘How’s the pup?” he said. 

Cap Penberthy drove up behind those 
blacks of his. He pulled up close to the 
walk, and leaned out of the buggy. 
“Hear you whipped Paddy Burg the 
other night.” 

Kerry’s face was still swollen and bat- 
tered. He grinned a little bit. “Yeah,” 
he said. 

“We got a custom around here,” Cap 
said, “that whoever licks the marshal 
takes his job.” 

“T don’t want it,” Kerry said. 

Cap kind of smiled. 

“You stiffened him up, you oughta 
help him with his work. There’s a dog 
up in front of my house, clutterin’ up 
the street. I want you to go up and 
take care of it.” 

Kerry didn’t say a word. The skin 
stretched over his face. All battered and 
bruised, he looked horrible. Even when 
Paddy Burg had stepped up to him he 
hadn’t looked like that. 


Ee WAS the pup, the little fat brindle 
thing. He was lying on the grass be- 
tween the road and the sidewalk. 

Evangeline Penberthy came out of the 
house. She was wearing a gray dress, 
and her hair was held up with a blue 
ribbon. 

I left them there together. 

That evening Kerry came down to the 
house and asked my uncle to get him 
wire-passes. 

We walked together up the hill. When 
we got to the front porch of Coles, the 
county clerk, we heard the kids squab- 
bling at the supper table. They shut up 
when Kerry knocked. Then they started 
again, and Coles opened the door. His 
black hair hung down over his eyes and 
his shirt was bulging out of his waist- 
band. 


“IT want a wedding license,” Kerry 
said. 
The county clerk swore. “Come 


around in the mornin’,” he said. “I gotta 
right to some peace.” 

He made as if to shut the door, and 
Kerry grabbed a handful of the front 
of his shirt and jerked him out on the 
porch. “If you want a full set of teeth,” 
he said, ‘“‘you change your tune.” 

“Kerry Boyne!” Coles said. “I didn’t 
recognize you. I thought .. . I'll get my 
hat and coat.” 

“Change that shirt, too,” Kerry said. 
“You're goin’ to be a witness, an’ I want 
no dirty shirts at my wedding.” 

We waited on the porch. ‘‘Bum,” 
Kerry said, “walk over to the courthouse 
with us, and then go down to the barn 
and get a rig, will you?” 

Coles came out and we walked back 
down the hill with the plank walk plunk- 
ing under our heels. 

When they turned into the court- 
house, I ran down to the livery stable. 
“T want Satan and a buggy,” I told Joe 
La Fave who was sitting in the office. 

I followed him back into the barn, 
and while he was downstairs I found the 
buggy I wanted. It was as good as any 
Cap Penberthy had, if not as stylish as 
his carriage. 

While Joe harnessed Satan, I picked 
out the best robe they had, and I was in 
the buggy, ready to go, when Joe passed 
me the lines. 

We dipped down the incline to the 
street, and trotted up the hill, around 
by the courthouse. 

Kerry and Coles were just coming out. 
The county clerk was scared now that he 
knew who the girl was, and it had shrunk 
him. 

“T got that new buggy,” I said to 
Kerry. “I didn’t get a carriage because 
they use them at funerals more than at 
weddings.” 

“You’re a man to tie to, Bum,” he 
said. ““You’ve got a head.” 

My heart swelled so it hurt my jaws 












































and I had to clamp my teeth ¢ 

Evangeline Penberthy was sittin) 
the Browns’ front room. She was ha 
I could see. 

Kerry went right up to her and ki 
her. “This is Bum Hogan,” he | 
“He’s my best friend, and he’s Zoi 
be best man.” 

Evangeline Penberthy said, “Hoy 
you do, Bum?” 

She'd been crying. Her crying 
made her eyes bigger and her m¥¢ 
softer. 

Kerry said, “Number Seven's due 
of here in thirty minutes.” 

The Reverend Brown said as th 
he hated to, “Don’t you think it w 
be wiser, Mr. Boyne, if we no 
Captain Penberthy. .. .” 

Kerry said, ‘We're doin’ things 
way now.” ; 

Evangeline Penberthy got up 
stood beside him in front of the Re 
end Brown. 

“Stand alongside me, Bum,” 
said, and I did, conscious of my clo 
because even the county clerk h 
clean shirt on. 

Kerry gave me a ring, and whe 
nudged me, I handed it back to 
and that was all except for signing 
name. 

When it was over, Coles ran out a 
of us. 

Kerry said, “You drive, Bum.” 
put Evangeline Penberthy betwee) 
and I helped him tuck the robe ari 
her. 

Down at the depot, the expres! 


the passes my uncle had wired for 
Evangeline Penberthy and I sat the 


“Your father called up.” 

Her breath sucked in over her t# 
“What did he say?” 

“Nothin’. Just asked if I was t? 
and when they said yes, he hung uf 

We sat there for quite a while, no 
saying anything; I was feeling awl 
lonesome. And then suddenly I was) 
scious of a sound up the hill. It wa: 
a parade without music. “Liste 
said. ‘What is it?” | 

That noise made me itch. “I’ve ¢ 
go see,” I said, and climbed out of 
buggy. | 

It was a block to Main Street, ani 
noise was growing all the time. Al 
corner I saw what it was: better « 
halfway up the hill was a bunch of 2 
I could see the blob they made, an: 
light from the saloons and the stor 
their faces. { 

They swarmed under the suspé! 
arc light, then, and right in the r 
of them was Cap Penberthy. § 
watched, a man I knew was a shift 
at one of the mines led a bunch of 1 
lander miners out of Autinen’s s<® 





pee was enough for me. I di 
between the buildings and cam 
in the alley. Then I ran throug* 
dark for White’s Hotel. | 

Munson and Old Man White & 
playing cribbage in the lobby. “Ki 
just married Evangeline Penbertl 
hollered. ‘An’ ol’ Cap and a gar 4! 
on their way to the depot.” § : 

Old Man White said, “I'll gem 
gun.” 

“No, you old rooster!’” Munson/tl@ 
“Roust out that freight crew up ™ 
Tell ’em there’s brake clubs at 
freight house. Kid, you tell Boy) * 
hang on. I’m goin’ over town an’ * 
I got friends.” j 

I tore for the depot. In the |™ 
office was an old muzzle-loading | 
gun that some agent had kept top) 
the money. I whipped in the back)® 
grabbed the shotgun, and out ag 
climbed one of the boxcars on the f) 
























e been thirty men hollering 
hder the platform lights, throw- 
»)shadows in sprawling chunks. 
| ae was right under a 
ing his fist at his daughter and 
Mlering about an annulment. 
ycle was on the platform with 


tmarried, you dumbheads,” he 
(ting. “Don’t you understand? 
enarried!” 

as screaming, “Never mind 
ver mind him! Get Boyne! 
e!” 


|nobody was anxious to get 
I saw Kerry take a kick at 
s face, but the guy ducked. 
ed the gun against my leg, 
} at it would go off without 
ho, pulled a hammer back with 
Wb, and let her flip. 

st went off the roof, and I al- 
¢ the shotgun. But I blew an 
le in all that noise. 

) the silence, Cap said, “Who 
? What is it?” 

i‘It’s me, up here with a double- 
(shotgun. Get away from that 


si»? 



















HS and they couldn’t see me. 
ive one approving, triumphant 





fat kid,” Cap screamed. “Some- 

fot him. He’s dangerous.” 

Sy had a gun, and everybody got 

im the mail car. 

five men from the hotel, with 
White in the lead, came run- 
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t's that got to do with me, Pop? I want to be a businessman” 
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ning along the platform from the freight 
house, and each of them carried a three- 
foot brake club. Jerking lanterns from 
the roundhouse told me that the swipes 
were on their way, and I knew that every 
one was swinging a wrench or a club or 
something. 

And then the whole mob was stilled | 
by the light of the engine bringing up | 
the passenger coach. It showed Munson 
loping down at the head of four or five 
friends. Behind them came Paddy 
Burg, trying to shed his coat on the run 
“Hang tough, Boyne,” he was hollering. 
“Hang tough, Kerry.” 

My uncle hollered, “Hold it boys! No 
fightin’ except to keep the peace.” 


ERRY jumped down from the mail 

car and lifted his wife down to him. 
She walked beside him with her head 
up, holding to his arm. They stopped | 
just under me, and Kerry turned his 
face up to me. “Come down, Bum. The 
best man always kisses the bride.” 

“Tl stay up here,” I said. “I’ve got 
another barrel left if you need it.” 

I didn’t want to kiss her. He knew | 
how I felt. She did, too, but it didn’t 
make so much difference about her. 

They got on the train, and just before 
it pulled out, Kerry came out on the 
coach platform. “Thanks, boys,” he said. 


1 “Help! Help!” screamed Toto, rush- 
ing up to the animal trainer who was 
enjoying a TEN HIGH highball after his 
act. “Give me a drink—quick! That big 
lion of yours just tried to bite me.” 




















2 “He was only yawning! And any- 
way, he has no teeth,” laughed 
the trainer. “Oh, I knew that all the 
time!” said Toto, sipping his TEN 
HicuH. “But I also knew this whiskey 
of yours has No Rough Edges—and J 









The conductor—I don't remember who 
it was—swung a go-ahead sign at the 
engineer and hollered, “’Booooooard.” | 

Kerry looked up to where I was in the | 
dark on the roof. “Goodby, Bum—and 
thanks,” he said, and gave me that cas- 
ual, friendly little wave of his. 

I waved back—but with my left hand. 
for my right arm and leg felt like I'd | 
been kicked by a horse instead of a shot- 
gun. They had to get a ladder to get me 
down. 

But that was after Kerry had gone. 
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was in a hurry to Double My Enjoy- 
ment of the raise the boss 
just gave me!” 
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WILLIAM L. CHENERY, Editor 






Our Head-Start on Hitler 


HIVERS dip down a lot of American busi- 

ness backs every time a news story floats 

in about how German salesmen are offer- 
ing steel and various manufactured goods for 
October delivery in South America at prices 
far below United States prices. 

It sounds like a popular American nightmare 
coming true already—the nightmare of Hitler 
bossing a slave-labor population around, and 
forcing it to turn out goods that can undersell 
goods produced in the United States by free 
and well-paid labor. If that nightmare does 
come true, our foreign markets will be in 
jeopardy. 

Maybe it will come true sometime. But it 
hasn’t yet. 

And remember, United States industry, by 
and large, is far and away the most efficient in 
the world. That means that United States labor 
can turn out manufactured goods or processed 
materials at far less per-unit cost than can the 
less efficiently equipped and trained labor of 
any slave state now functioning. Yet because 
of this low per-unit cost, United States labor 
can be well paid. 

The key factor in all this is our immense 
superiority in electric-power production and in 
mechanized production. Where Hitler, Stalin 
and Mussolini leave off with a lot of human 
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slaves operating comparatively inefficient ma- 
chines or making things by hand, we begin with 
a lot of free working people driving millions of 
electric-horsepower slaves which neither eat, 
sleep, suffer nor plot rebellions against their 
masters. 

True, we suffer large-scale unemployment 
from time to time because of this plethora of 
electric-horsepower slaves and for other rea- 
sons. True, too, the slave states will undersell 
us on some items in some countries and will un- 
questionably make an effort to do so in all. 

But the net of all these truths appears to be 
this: that our low per-unit costs are going to 
give us a head-start in any trade war Mr. Hit- 
ler and his comrade dictators may feel like 
waging against us, and they will be a long and 
weary time overcoming that head-start if they 
ever do overcome it. We are economically best 
equipped in this struggle. 

It looks as if the main thing we have to worry 
about just now is not totalitarian competition 
in world markets, but defenses sufficient to 
keep the dictators from trying to grab the vast 
treasure house which is the United States. Get 
that national defense problem under control, 
pronto, and we’ll have a wall behind which we 
can work out our other problems in our own 
way, and most likely with maximum success. 











Let the 
Children In — 






ET’S give the green-light and th 
signal to all the bona fide mo 
this country to bring in chi 

Europe’s war and find homes for th 
We mean, specifically, let’s all 

whatever we can to these organizat 

every American family that can do | 

or more of these sufferers from a 

never made . . . AND let Congres 

and slash the immigration quota and 

tape which at this writing hampers 2 

this child-rescue work. 

England alone, beginning mid-J 
took the task of rushing about 1,00 
dren out from under the German bo 

Famine is already setting in in se 
of Europe; and according to Walt 
port’s recent report in Collier’s base 
ings of the Hoover relief organizatic 
reminiscent of the Middle Ages are 
in Europe this winter. 

Of all the victims of war and fami 
are the most tragic, the most pite 
didn’t start the war, they couldn’t h 
what it was all about, they can’t figl 
vival as adults can. Children take 
consequences on the chin, and thei 
small and weak. 

We know, of course, about the 
dren taken in after the World 
wegians and Hollanders, only to 
as fifth columnists or parachutists 
pilots when this war’s fury cut loose 

That’s a chance that any country 
refugees in large numbers must tak 
ahead and take it. The immediate ' 
tragedy we can alleviate though we 
it—is that a generation of European 
suffering atrociously and undeservé 
we’re sentimental enough to suf 
though the bread those Norwegians 
landers cast on the running wate 
many, many days returning to them 
turn some day in some way. 

If you want information on any p. 
pect of this subject, write to the U 
of Immigration, Washington, D. C. 














































































































Success Stor 


A recent United Press news item ¢ 


TOPEKA, Kan.—Mrs. Marshall Be 
peka, runner-up for the women’s state 
pionship, began playing the game to keep 
a “golf widow.” | 

“It was either learn the game or sit at 
my husband played,” she explains, “and 
him play the game over after he came hi 


This is what is meant by all the 
advice about how to adjust yourself s¢ 
happily married and stay that way. 

We recommend Mrs. Becker’s ex 
how to turn a marriage liability into a 
all wives who think they’re neglecte' 
understood, and to all husbands a 
comradeship and give-and-take at 
more fair chance before you hop off 
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increases harm, and washes 
2 remaining scalp oils, 


\N AFTERNOON of invigorating exercise under the sum- 
mer sun does wonders for your health. But what a toll 
an take of your hair! For the fiery rays of the sun bake 









eded scalp oils! 
Protect your hair with Vitalis and the famous ““60-Second 
orkout”. Massage Vitalis briskly onto your scalp. Feel 
> pleasant tingling as circulation increases. Your parched 
ulp loses its tightness—becomes supple. Then the pure 
getable oils of Vitalis supplement the natural scalp oils 
Bive your hair a rich, handsome lustre! See how easy it is 
comb your hair—how neatly it stays in place. There’s 
» “patent-leather” look either! 
a bottle of Vitalis today at your druggist’s. Let Vitalis 
jd the “60-Second Workout” keep your hair attractive— 
(Spite sun and water. 
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li and the “60-Second Workout” 
iE helps keep Hair Healthy and Handsome 
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leave your Hair parched and lifeless! 


ar hair—make it dull and brittle. Then a swim or shower |* 
ys to the damage—drenches your hair—washes awayi # 


10 Secondst 
has a lustre — 
«“patent-leather 





Rub—Circulation 
of necessary sg is 
d—hair has 4 chance! 


50 Seconds to 
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o Comband Brush—Hairc 
no objectionable 


> look. 










WARNING—For your protection in the barber shop 
genuine Vitalis comes only in the sanitary, indi- 
vidual Sealtubes—sold by barbers who display 
this seal. Accept no substitutes. Insist on Sealtubes ! 
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ANY WEEK 


SEVERAL agitated citizens have writ- 
ten us that something should be done 
about what happened on a recent Sun- 
day in Detroit, Michigan. Until then 
we had the idea that anything hap- 
pening in Detroit on Sunday would be 
gratefully hailed. As usual we were 
wrong. On this particular Sunday 
three fellows who do not love this 
country enough to enjoy its errors as 
well as its virtues were exhorting audi- 
ences to vote Red. One was Mr. James 
W. Ford, a Negro who yearns to be 
Vice President on the Communist 
ticket. The second was a much more 
interesting office seeker—Mr. John W. 
Aiken, who is running somewhat slowly 
for President on the Socialist-Labor 
ticket. The third was a personable 
young man who aspires modestly to 
Congress as a Communist — Mr. 
Thomas X. Dombrowski. We’ve never 
heard Mr. Aiken nor Mr. Dombrowski, 
but we have listened to Mr. Ford and 
found him pretty dreary. We wouldn’t 
have mentioned this at all had not 
Mrs. Irene Hoblaz of Detroit, who 
heard Mr. Aiken, written to say that 
she didn’t mind so much for herself 
but shuddered to think “what such 
dreadful slanders against our govern- 
ment did to the minds of little children, 
several of whom were present unat- 
tended by their parents.” 
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FRANKLY we think that a pretty 





dreadful situation. The little ones 
should be looked to at once. Children 
who would spend time listening to any 
political exhortation—red, white or 
blue—instead of running around get- 
ting into interesting trouble are not 
normal. We suspect too that the min- 
istrations of a capable psychologist 
might benefit adults who go in too seri- 
ously for public oratory. “Why is it,” 
demands Mr. William V. Nombest of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, “that almost 
all the mugs who are trying to talk us 
into what’s left of the European war 
are either so old that they have moss 
on their ears or too fat to get into any 
army but the Salvation? Or is that the 
only way they can work up any excite- 
ment for themselves? Maybe they’re 
just trying to get rid of the young fel- 
lows and think the women will rally 
around them in desperation.” 


IT WAS while we were brooding over 
the question that we were almost run 
over by a motorcar that announced on 
its rear window that next November 
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this country would decide between 
“Public Utility and Public Futility.” 
We continued more carefully and were 
rewarded by a picture in a shop win- 
dow. The picture was of a large, vigor- 
ous gentleman striding across the sky, 
carrying the Stars and Stripes. The 
picture had a caption: “The Willkie 
Way.” Wewere pretty glad to get home. 


WE’RE sorry to learn that the Cana- 
dian army will be without the services 
of Mr. Roy McDarmaid for a while. 
Mr. McDarmaid not only lives near 
Windsor, Ontario, but has done so very 
successfully, being immensely popu- 
lar among the lads and having just 
married a highly delectable young 
woman. It is of Mr. McDarmaid’s wed- 
ding that we write. After a two-day 
honeymoon, Mr. McDarmaid was to 
have donned the uniform, shouldered 
the rifle and been off for camp. But the 
lads attending the festivities after the 
wedding had decided, rather belatedly, 
to give him a shower. The shower con- 
sisted of such durables as a few horse 
shoes, boots, kettles, frying pans and 
oddments of the sort. And instead of 
showering him sweetly as the girls had 
long ago linen-and-kitchen-showered 
his bride, they let him have it from the 
roof of the porch. In the ensuing mis- 
understanding which took place around 
and upon the prostrate body of Mr. 
McDarmaid, several of the guests were 
pretty badly used up. But fortunately 
the police arrived with an ambulance 
as well as the paddy wagon and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Sam John Dillon of 
Windsor, Mr. McDarmaid will live to 
become a hero and several of the wed- 
ding guests will be out of jail before 
September. 


WE WERE talking to Mr. Gerald 
G. Quimball of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, and the subject was modern war- 
fare. We got along nicely, agreeing 
with monotonous regularity, until we 
happened to mention parachute troops. 
There, we felt sure, was something the 
United States knew nothing about. 
Moreover, it would take months to 
train soldiers to leap from planes and 
land behind enemy lines intact. “Non- 
sense,” said Mr. Quimball, “if the 
United States Army needs parachute 
troops they can call on the Forest 
Service. We send foresters out in air- 
planes, spot the smoke, drop the fight- 
ers, and a couple of million feet of 
timber are saved. The smoke jumpers 
are equipped with trick extinguishers 
and fireproof uniforms. Our lads can 
land on a cigarette butt.” 


THE trouble with talking to people 
you don’t know is that you’re bound 
to meet somebody smart. We were 
ripe for a defeat when we took on a 
Japanese gentleman named Kosho- 
mino. Mr. Koshomino took us off 
guard by launching into a defense of 
the Monroe Doctrine and hoping with 
the solemnity that only a Japanese can 


eck, President; 
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achieve that the United St; 
defend it at all costs. We 
with Mr. Koshomino. “Yo 
a good policy?” he asked. 
did indeed. “Then you ¢: 
with your countrymen who 
not good for Japan too?” W 
hands solemnly again with WV 
shomino. ry 


fl) 


LATER Mr. Lew Burlingar 
Ohio, told us that he’d be 
that Washington, D.C., hac 
largest population gain of ¢ 
can major city during the 
years. This didn’t open our 
wide and we said so. “Oka: 
Burlingame. “Anyway ol 
capital gained thirty-six p 
population, most of it sine 
I wanted to tell you is that i 
This guy Willkie will atte 
pretty quickly.” 


IN DETROIT we found 
American relations a trifle 
There are about five hundre 
ans in Detroit yearning to get 
but can’t because they’re havi 
of trouble proving to the Canadi 
migration authorities that 
in Canada. In Windsor the 
siderable number of Americé 
to get back but can’t because 
evidence that they belong 
border. It’s all due to the 
gration laws and the general 
that everybody everywhere 
desirable alien. An agent 
Justice Department was explait's 
to us. He’d been pretty well ov | 
ground and calls it a standoff. ; 
the stranded Canadians on our si 
mained here and we let Canadelé 
the Americans grounded on hei! 
he said, you could call it even! 
it’s not as simple as that. In Ci 
seeking to return from tourists j 
are residents of the United State 
born in Europe, had never bothe's 
become naturalized. And, of ci! 
that’s true of residents of C! 
stranded in Detroit. Some of} 
came from countries that Mr. 
has abolished. In any case, Mr. |! 
wouldn’t let them in. And to m 

all the worse for them, Wash} 
and Ottawa have taken the matt) 
turning it over to special comm) 
This, the stranded ones are conv 

means that they won’t get hor) 
years. 


BUT WHAT a swell excuse. ---« 
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you maximum protection against high-speed blow-outs. 


VHY ARGUE? Silvertowns 
rotect you against BOTH 









Do you agree with those who say skids are worse? Or 
jould you yourself say “blow-outs”? There’s room for 
enty of argument, of course. But when you look at the 
tcident reports ONE FACT STANDS OUT—BOTH ARE 
GEROUS. 


Avoid “Half-Way” Protection 

aybe you’ve never realized it but you can now get a tire 
jat gives you maximum protection against BOTH skids 
nd blow-outs—and it’s the new Goodrich Safety Silvertown. 
On the outside, the Life-Saver Tread has a regular “‘wind- 
hield-wiper” action on wet roads ...an endless procession 
spiral bars that sweep the water right and left and force 
out through the deep drainage grooves. This rapid-fire 
eeping action leaves a track so dry you can actually light 






Others report “I THINK BLOW-OUTS ARE WORSE” 


Whether you agree or not, don’t forget that Goodrich Silvertowns give 
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All agree 





a match on it...so dry, too, that you get the quickest non- 
skid stops you’ve ever had. 

Not only that, the famous Golden Ply construction of 
Silvertowns is noted for maximum resistance to high-speed 
blow-outs. The specially-treated plies that Goodrich now 
builds into all Silvertowns resist internal blowout-causing 
heat—give you greater safety every day you drive. No 
wonder these plies are described as “Life-Saver’’ plies. 

After you hear the BANG of a blow-out or feel a skid 
starting it’s too late to change your tire protection. For 
safety’s sake get your Silvertowns today. If it will be easier 
to make your own terms than to pay cash, take advantage 
of the liberal Budget Plan available at Goodrich Silvertown 
Stores and many Goodrich Dealers. 


wsoodrich SAFETY Silvertown 


MISS JIMMIE LYNCH’'S DEATH DODGERS AT THE GOODRICH ARENA . N. Y. WORLD’S FAIR 





Thousands say “I’M MORE SCARED OF SKIDS” 


No matter how you vote, remember this: Goodrich Silvertowns are built 
to give the quickest non-skid stops you've ever had. 


“BOTH ARE DANGEROUS” 


So why not get the Goodrich Silvertown 
— with its tread that’s a “‘life-saver 
on wet, slippery roads... and a special, 
internal ply construction that’s a ‘‘life- 
saver” against high-speed blow-outs. 


OW WOULD YOU VOTE ON THIS QUESTION? 
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OL’ JUDGE ROBBINS 


( GOSH, THAT |S JRA THE INDIANS 3g 
i. DIFFERENT ! A THOUGHT SO, TOO. 
MM —M— DOESN'T THEY CALLED IT 4 
THAT WATER ‘NEOSHO; WHICH 

=> MEANS CLEAR, 


LOOK CLEAR 
AND COOL! COOL WATER! § 















JUDGE, YOU'VE SEEN A LOT OF OLD 


MILLS IN YOUR TRAVELS, BUT WE'VE 
GOT ONE OVER HERE THAT'S UNIQUE 





























HOW EASY IT IS TODAY, 
THOUGH — JUST A TIN OF 
\ PRINCE ALBERT FOR A 
“S SMOKE THAT'S REALLY 
MILD, COOL-BURNING, 
EASY ON THE TONGUE 


OH, IT'S JUST A )| 
HOBBY OF MINE. 
HERE'S A PIPE-HEAD 
| HAD COPIED FROM 
AN OLD INDIAN 

RELIC_THE STEM 
WAS 69 INCHES 








WENT TO A LOT 
OF TROUBLE TO 
GET A COOLER 


TO KNOW A LOT 
ABOUT INDIAN 
LORE 













YES, THAT CRIMP CUT 
AND NO-BITE PROCESS 
NOT ONLY ASSURE A 
FAR MILDER SMOKE 
BUT ONE THAT’S 
DELIGHTFULLY 
RICH - TASTING, 


IN RECENT LABORATORY 
“SMOKING BOWL" TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 


GEGKEES 


TASTES AS GOOD 
AS IT SMELLS— IT 
PACKS RIGHT, 
DRAWS EASY 

AND EVEN 


COOLER 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
THE 30 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS 
TESTED— COOLEST OF ALL / 





Copyright, 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


STEP UP SUMMER FUN 
WITH COOLER-BURNING 


‘ 





OVER-HOT SMOKES 
FLATTEN TASTE, DESTROY 
DELICATE MILDNESS. | BOOST 
SMOKING PLEASURE AND 
COMFORT WITH COOLER- 
BURNING PRINCE ALBERT 




















WITH RA.—ALL THE GOODNESS 

OF RIPE, FULLY AGED TOBACCO 

COMES THROUGH WITHOUT 
HARSHNESS ff 


50 


pipefuls of fra- 
grant tobacco in 
every handy tin 
of Prince Albert 


PRINCE AUBERT i's. 






















MORE JOY FOR 
‘MAKIN’S’ FANS, TOO, THE 
P.A. WAY. THE CRIMP CUT 
LAYS RIGHT, ROLLS UP FAST, 

NEAT — STAYS LIT, TOO 





























KEEP UP WITH THE WOK 








By Freling Foster 


Botanists are now producing a 
wide variety of new plants through 
the use of a drug called colchicine. 
Either soaking the seeds in a solu- 
tion or painting the buds with a 
salve makes flowers, trees, fruits 
and vegetables not only take on 
new shapes and colors, but also 
grow to double their normal size. 


Few Americans have ever played, 
or even watched, a game of real or 
court tennis, forerunner of lawn 
tennis, because it is almost exclu- 
sively a millionaire’s pastime. There 
are only ten courts in the United 
States—on large estates and in se- 
lect clubs—and they cost between 
$80,000 and $150,000 apiece. 


During the life of the Third Re- 
public of France from February, 
1871, to June, 1940, the country 
changed its cabinet 106 times, or on 
an average of once about every 
eight months. 


In accordance with the Anglo- 
Portuguese treaties of 1914 and 
1916, no wine produced in the Brit- 
ish Empire can be labeled and sold 
as port. 


After a steel mill is through with 
the palm oil and bran which it uses 
in the manufacture of tin plate, they 
are mixed and sold as a fattening 
food for livestock.—By F. D. Mc- 
Hugh, New York, New York. 


Probably the only private “time 
capsule” is a $75,000 pyramid in 
Monte Ne, Arkansas, erected by 
William Hope Harvey between 
1932, when he was defeated as the 
presidential candidate on the Lib- 
erty party ticket, and his death in 
1936. Its vault contains copies of 
his books on how to cure the ills of 
the world, preserved for more in- 
telligent generations than his own, 
which failed to appreciate him. 


In Dutch Guiana, the bush 
Negroes, who do not wear such fancy 
attire as trousers and dresses, are 
obliged by law to rent these clothes 
in a store on the edge of a town be- 
fore entering it for a day’s visit.— 
By Lois Catuna, Northport, Long 
Island. 


Many persons, who ha | 
commanded while under |p 
to perform a certain act on 
definite date, have execud 
order punctually on the de 
day, even a whole year lat 

i 

An analysis of the testiim 
20,000 persons who were fe 
describe the physical chara 
of the man they saw commi' ¢ 
revealed that, on the avere}, 
overestimated the height y 
inches, the age by eight yi 
gave the wrong hair color i 
cent of the cases. 







Certain plants have g 
twice their normal size af? | 
seeds were subjected to su 
vibrations, or inaudible s 
waves, for only three minus- 
Julian R. Frederick, An A 
Michigan. | 
| 


The only element thatjar 
changed in color by come: 
alone is phosphorus, whi t 
from white to black under | 
sure of seven tons to thisq 
inch.— By Nanette R. [e 
Washington, D. C. 
























During the great firewc 
play given nightly on Libel! 
at the New York World | 
about 12,000 separate py! 
units costing approximate: 
are set off, some of which 2 
$300 each. Although the 
ance lasts only fifteen 
forty experts work all day} 
the 200 pieces of floatin’ 
ment. 


The Tremont House 
opened in Boston in 1829, 
first American hotel to rei 
tire room to one guest. L 
time, it was the custom t 
three or four persons, 
strangers to one another, t 
a single room and sleep to 
one large bed. 


Five dollars .will be paid for each 
or unusual fact accepted for 
Contributions must be accompa) 
factory proof. Address Keep U 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Ave 

City. This column is copyrighted | 
The National Weekly. None of th 
be reproduced without express Pt 
the publisher 
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‘Here's tranquility in the midst of excitement—a peace- 
iful scene in the sixties at the old Indian Rock Oil 





‘Company along historic Oil Creek. Note costumes, 
postures, gadgets—including trout rods, creel and 
bird-cages. And don’t miss the barefoot boy in the 


foreground. Seething excitement was usual on the 


\Miller Farm where this peaceful picture was made. 
Wells on this farm became spectacular producers of 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil—the same top-quality 
crude which today makes your Pennsylvania Motor 


















ur grocer doesn’t 






jtinguish it from gen- 
ine. You can be 
ghty sure that your 
dealer will sell you 
eal Pennsylvania 
as such—not by 
me “mock” name 
h as “paraffin-base” 
istern oil” or ““Penn- 
vania-type.” Oils 
de from 100% Pure 
ansylvania Crude 
the only real Penn- 
ania Motor Oils. 

























\Oils. These oils steadily have been the favored motor 


oils since the first motor car was built. 


FRANKLY 
I'M AN 
IMITATION 


Imitation is flattery, and all that, 
but remember, the imitation only 
looks real. To be a genuine Penn- 
sylvania Motor Oil, an oil must be 
made entirely from Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude—and every oil en- 
titled to bear our emblem is guar- 
anteed to be genuine. Look for our 
emblem when you buy your motor 
oil, It is your mark of protection. 


Big boom and bang man of the early 
oil days. Owen Roberts of the old 
torpedo firm W. B. Roberts & Son, 
Bradford, Pennsylvania, had a lot 
to do with perfecting the process of 
“shooting”’ a well to make oil flow 
more freely. Roberts’ torpedoes 
played a big role in Pennsylvania 
oil producing technique. Always 
the quality leader of the oil in- 
dustry, Pennsylvania also pro- 
duced most methods of recovery 
and refining in use today. 


Tinker is an oil man's middle name. 
Our picture shows Clyde Warner 
tinkering with a drilling rig about 
to be set up in Venango County, 
Pennsylvania. This rig will reach 
down into the oil sands where 
Nature’s choicest crude (Pennsyl- 
vania, of course) is stored, and 
bring to the surface crude oil to 
make more Pennsylvania Motor 
Oils to lubricate the cars, the 
trucks, the planes, the ships, on 
which the whole world moves. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 


OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Copyright 1940, Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 


The area at right, touching four states, is 
the only district in the world producing 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil, which is 
known to be the best raw material in the 
entire world for making motor oil. 


This advertisement Is published in the interests of pro- 
ducers, refiners, wholesalers, retailers, exporters and 
users of 100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oils protected by 2 
our emblem. Watch for new announcements in this series. 


BETTER OMS jrom 


FLVEST VIRGINIA 


ne 


















PD) Up, 


Under temperatures controlled to 
hundredths of a degree, this lab- 
oratory worker at State College, 
Pennsylvania, tests the viscosity, 
or body, of a Pennsylvania Motor 
Oil to be sure no adulteration has 
occurred. Stop-clocks register its 
rate of flow. High viscosity (ability 
to flow in cold weather, and to 
hold body in terrific heat) is one 
of the superiorities which makes 
Pennsylvania the favored motor 
oils wherever motor cars are used. 


Below is the official emblem of 
the Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Oil Association. It is regis- 
tered in the U.S. Patent Office 
and protected under federal 
copyright laws. This emblem 
is not the mark of a brand. It 
is a guarantee to you that a 
motor oil is made entirely 
from Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil and that the oil is 
Se} up to this association’s rigid 
standard in every respect. 

SLEENNSYLVANIA TG 
4 : 4 OF PENNSY! 

Guaranteed ~ 


SP UinciNia id 










Made from 
iam the highest grade crude oil in the world 






Meme COPYRIGHT 1992 US A. BY PEMMSTLVAMIA GRADE CODE OH ASSICUTION 
TRADCMARK REGISTERED BS PATENT OFFICE 
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THE AMAZING NEW 1941 


PHILCO 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 





| Sneaiee 
He 5% 





Plays ay Record on 
a BEAM O 


No Needles to change! 











Ze 


to-Electric Radio-Phonograph ec} 
the exquisite beauty of a lovely Period cabinet of authentic Hep yw 
design with the thrill of Philco’s new and spectacular 1941 inven «: 
brings you new and vital benefits no other radio-phonograph can offe Vf 
on a beam of light. New Tilt-Front cabinet. Automatie Record Chz 
12 records. New phonograph circuit, specially designed for fines e 
tone. Yours for only $15 down. 






Records last 
10 times longer! 






























New Purity of Tone! 


CLEARER HIGH NOTES 
DEEPER LOW NOTES 


Philco for 1941 presents the first basic improvement in record reproduction since the in- 
vention of the phonograph. Music on a beam of light! Instead of a hard erystal and rigid 
steel needle that create work and wear, the amazing Phileo Photo-Electric Radio-Phono- 
graph reproduces any record on a beam of light, reflected from a tiny mirror to a Photo- 
Electric Cell. It’s a history-making invention that brings you thrilling new benefits never 
before enjoyed in a radio-phonograph. ONLY PHILCO HAS IT! 


No needles to change! The Phileo Photo-Electric  TILT-FRONT. Only Philco brings you this brand- 
Reproducer is extremely light and floats gentlyin new convenience! No lid; no need to remove 
the record grooves. Innormal use, itsrounded jewel ornaments to reach the phonograph. No dark, 
lasts from 8 to 10 years! Records last 10 times unhandy compartments. You simply 
longer! The new Philco Photo-Electric principle tilt forward the grille which auto- 
eliminates wear because it eliminates work. There’s — matically brings out the record turn- 
no grinding or gouging of record grooves. Youcan table, in full view and easy to use. 
play and enjoy your most valuable records as 
much as 700 times without fear of wear! MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. The Philco 
Home Recording Unit is optional 
Glorious new purity of tone! You hear all the equipment at reasonable extra cost. 
beauty of your records; rich, deep “‘lows’’ without Large microphone with acoustic 
sacrifice of clear, brilliant “‘highs.’”’ Surface and chamber insures life-like recordings. 
needle noise no longer mar purity of tone. Free from record scratch. 


HERE LOTT NRT IT: 


PHILCO 608pP. Philco’s new, history-making achievements } 
at a popular price in this amazing 9-tube Phileo Photo-Electr)Re 
Phonograph. Plays any record on a beam of light. Tilt-Fronty@ 
with no lid, no dark, awkward compartments. Automatie Recordji 
for 12 records. American and Foreign radio reception with nevi 
Overseas Wave-Band. Handsome cabinet of costly, hand-rubbe 
woods. A sensational value and yours for only $12.95 down. | 





See and hear the new 


PHILCO RADIOS 
and RADIO -PHONOGRAPHS 


FROM $9.95 ike) i he Fe) 


now on display at your 
nearest Philco dealer... 


PHILCO for 1941 offers you the greatest values 
in its Il years of leadership! Consoles, table é 
2551. The finest table model radio models, compacts, portables, auto radios ...a 221c. Brings you Philco’s latest features 


money can buy in tone, performance and wide variety of styles for every taste and purse. at a record low price. American and For= 
beauty. Powerful 9-tube circuit gives eign reception; new kind of Overseas 


amazing sensitivity and selectivity. Lovely EVERY 194l1 PHILCO IS BUILT TO RECEIVE TELEVISION SOUND Wave-Band. Smart Sareea Just 
walnut cabinet. Only $5.95 down. AND FREQUENCY MODULATION ... THE WIRELESS WAY! plug in and play. Only $2.35 down. 
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‘NEE, Honey, it brings me down to have to take 
r you into this,” Frank Leedy said witha sad look 
around the dingy, third-rate hotel room as he 
id a path from the door through the pile of luggage. 
)was tall and skinny, with curly blond hair, promi- 
tears and a wide mouth. 
“Oh, cheer up, Pops,” May said. “We’re back in 
York, ain’t we? Just think of it—no more night 
aps in day coaches, no more canceled spots, no 
fe worrying about what happened to the advance 
nt. And, compared to the dives we’ve been stop- 
g at, this is a palace.” 
She was a dark-eyed bundle of slight curves, half 
| size of her husband. The careless way in which 
* flung a large bag onto the bed suggested gay, end- 
S energy. 
“Yeah, everything’s sharp, Honey. All we have 
Ho is get the gang a nice, steady job.” Frank shook 
ee tcfully. “What we did to the poor cats on 
Ss ride!” 




















“Well, at least we brought them home,” May said 
on one of her quick trips between the valise and the 
dresser. “Only trouble is, the public ain’t hep to our 
brand of jive, yet. But we'll put them hep. They’ll 
dig our stuff after a while.” 

They had been married three months before and 
for a honeymoon had gone with their band on a 
playing tour, with expectations of a long, steady 
booking. But their big-talking agent’s promises had 
fizzled out to two a week and then, finding themselves 
with eighteen blank days ahead before the next cer- 
tain pay check, and with just enough for fare home, 
they’d played it safe and abandoned the tour. 

May kicked the empty valise under the bed, went 
to the washstand in the corner and, as she sloshed 
water over her face, began to sing one of their own 
songs: “I’m blue but happy, blue but happy, happy 
cos I’m used to bein’ blue. Sad but I like it, sad but I 
like it—like it cos there’s nothin’ else to do. So send 
me down, blues, send me down, blues...” 


The Big 
Dough-Re-Mi 


By Henry Anton Steig 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT O. REID 


Birth pangs of a big-time swing 
band. You'll be hearing them 
on the coast-to-coast hookups, 
now that the crisis is all over 


Frank never ceased marveling at the size of the 
voice that came out of her. Having heard that voice, 
one could no longer be much impressed with the fact 
that she also played the piano like a man. As only few 
men could. But it counted a lot in the band. 

Five years ago it had been only a quartet, with 
Frank on the tenor sax and clarinet which he’d played 
professionally, by necessity, ever since he’d got his 
first long trousers; Vido Maresca, the tough, chunky 
Latin, on guitar; Tubby Phil Adams drumming, and 
May at the keyboard. Then the others had joined, 
one by one, until there were ten. All ace swingmen 
who hadn’t been sure what they were after until they 
had found Frank and May. After that they had 
something to hold on to and stay with. May’s voice 
inspired them and Frank’s ideas as a leader were so 
right for the men who understood them that it was a 
joy and a privilege to help carry them out. 

“It’s been a long time,” Frank said softly when 
May had stopped singing. 


The boys subtly called everybody's 
attention to her. Then she looked 
up from the keyboard toward the 
people af the tables and began, sim- 
ply, to wail it out, easily filling 
the place with her big contralto 
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“Doesn’t seem long tome. You have 
to be patient, that’s all. Goodman didn’t 
get there overnight. And meantime, 
we’re having ourselves fun, just making 
music.” 

“Yeah, we’ve still got the band.” 
Frank chuckled self-solacingly. 

There was always that, May thank- 
fully reflected, to keep her moody, tem- 
peramental spouse happy at heart. He 
had his band. It had taken five years of 
the most painstaking kind of work to 
make it what it was, but it had been a 
work of love. If only Frank didn’t suffer 
so when the slightest thing went wrong 
with the music! But there was nothing 
she could do about that. 

Having completed freshening herself, 
she noticed that Frank had just been sit- 
ting on the bed, watching her with that 
appreciative smile of his which still em- 
barrassed her because it was so openly 
worshipful. 

“Well! How about getting unpacked? 
This is going to be our home for a while, 
you know.” 

Frank got up and kissed her and 
obediently began making order among 
his effects. “Tomorrow,” he said with a 
sigh, “we start selling it again.” 


A MONTH later they were still trying 
to sell it. The big square room in the 
Musical Arts Building had become as 
much a home as the hotel room. In it 
they spent their days, rehearsing, play- 
ing for booker after booker, in the other 
their nights, talking and planning late 
before they went to sleep. An occasional 
engagement at a party or a club dance 
barely paid for the thirty-cent lunches, 
sixty-cent suppers and the rent for both 
rooms. 

“Too hot—too wild—not refined,” ran 
the comments. 

They were very tired of it the after- 
noon Morton Fess came to hear them. 
He was a short, cadaverous, cigar-eat- 
ing, small-time agent, panting for pres- 
tige and the big money. 

“No showmanship,” he said after the 
boys had played their hearts out for 
him. His positive, all-knowing manner 
had immediately irritated Frank. 

“What do you want us to do, jump 
around and do a snake dance—or wear 
funny hats?” 

“You got to sell your stuff more.” 

“It’s solid music. We always counted 
on it selling itself.” 

“Well, now, take your drummer, 
frinstance,” Fess said slowly, with the 
air of one handing out invaluable ad- 
vice. “Not enough traps. It don’t make 
an impression. It looks empty.” 

‘Does it sound empty?” May de- 
manded. She and the boys were having 
difficulty controlling themselves. This 
guy was the worst yet. 

“WNo—I wouldn’t say that.” Fess gave 
May an oily, paternal smile. A dame at 
the piano was one of the things about 
the band that didn’t seem right to him. 
The way she glared back at him, how- 
ever, led him to decide he’d better not 
mention it. “But there’s certain effects 
people like. Chimes, frinstance, and 
temple blocks—you know, some nov- 
elty.” : 

Frank looked at Tubby behind the 
drums and saw the wave of pink start 
at his tight collar line and spread rap- 
idly up around his moon face. Tubby 
often got choked up that way. Frank 
always had to talk for him. 

“Well, look, Mr. Fess. There’s cer- 
tain suitcase men, like Adams, here, 
‘frinstance, who would give up alto- 


“You have to be patient, 
that’s all," May said. 
“Goodman didn’t get there 
overnight. Meantime, 
we're having ourselves fun” 































gether before they even made a pas: 
a temple block.” 

“Clippy-cluppy, clippy-cluppy,” Vii 
the guitarist, broke in, making an i 
otically fierce grimace. “Say! Whode 
think this is, Rodney Montfor 
stooges?” 

“Temple blocks, for Pete’s sake—a 
chimes!” muttered Windy Warrick, 
big, apelike trombonist, holding tigh 
to his instrument, afraid he might — 
tempted to use it as a club. 

Rodney Montfort’s band was natio 
ally famous but Fess sensed that t 
disparagement of the big name can) 
not from envy but from a special ki 
of militant earnestness. He was n 
equipped to understand it. He wi 
puzzled by the boys’ music and by the 
attitude. He couldn’t tell them a thi 
Obviously they had no respect for f 
opinions. Antagonized, he’ would 
admit that he had been impressed. F 
smiled and shook his head pityingl 
and at that May lost her temper. 

“You heard what we’ve got. Take 
or leave it!” 

The agent left without another wor 
Steve, the trumpet player, who looke 
like a men’s clothing ad, made a dis 
respectful noise on his horn for a sen 
off. Vido began mumbling: 

“That tin-eared heel! I’d like to- 
He shaped his fingers into hooks ar 
waved them in the air. 

Only the big, stout Alec Potter, ea 
going and slow except when he 
handling one of his reed instrume 
had remained calm through the we 
of discouragement. He pulled Vid 
down into his chair, handed him hi 
guitar, picked up his alto sax and begar 
playing. Vido’s muttering tapered ofi 
as he joined in, and one by one the oth- 
ers went to work until the whole band 
was playing again. What a sweet bunch. 
Frank thought for the thousandth time. 
Smiling at May, he, too, picked up his 
horn. 

Fess indignantly thumped the ele- 
vator bell and asked himself who the 
hell those boys thought they were, any- 
way, when he noticed two men come 
down the corridor and stop at the door 
of the room, behind him, that he had 
just left. One he recognized as Emil 
Wetterau, president of National Music, 
Incorporated, and the other, younger 
man, as Arthur Pickett, junior =| 





tive. 2 
“Listen to that, Emil,” Pickett said 

“Wonder who they are. Listen—they’re, 

marvelous.” ‘ 


ji HIS curiosity, Fess had leaned to- 
ward them. Wetterau suddenly turned 
and gave him a look of regal displeasure. 
Fess was glad the elevator door opened 
just then and he hurried into the car. 
He had heard enough. Any band that 
could stop the representatives of Na- 
tional Music in their tracks like that 
must certainly be worth getting hold of. 

Back in the corridor Emil Wetterau 
impatiently took Pickett’s arm. “That's 
what you would no doubt call a killer- 
diller aggregation, and you ought to 
know by now that they make me sick. | 
Swing is on the way out, anyhow. Come 
along, Arthur, we’ve got an important 
hearing to attend.” Pickett had to 
hurry along.... 5 

Fess and the corpulent Mr. Freem 
stood arguing amid chunks of plaster 
and pieces of scrap lumber in what used 
to be a quick-order lunchroom and was 
soon to be The Inner Door—Freem’s 
seventh or eighth night-club venture. 
Several men were at work decorating it. 

‘Don’t proposition me with green 
music, Fess. I’m investing thousands 
in this establishment and I’ve got to 
protect it.” 

“But every band was green once, 
wasn’t it? Leedy and the club start at : 
scratch and get built up together. His” 

(Continued on page 24) 
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HERE was a crowd around the club 
‘bar, and everyone was talking, and 
\the radio was blaring out war news, 
| some men were looking over the 
uulder of a man who had a newspaper 
hn black headlines three inches high. 
ithey stared at the black letters, the 
n’s eyes were shocked and appre- 
‘sive—all but those of Freddy Win- 
i who held the paper; his face was 
4p like a lamp, and he looked happy 
eo first time in years. 
ou couldn’t help but notice it. And, 
ally, you didn’t notice Freddy Win- 
d. He was always around, but you 
lly didn’t see him. Or, if you did, it 
just as a reddish blur which was his 
with its two empty blue eyes that 
ays looked puzzled, and which now 
‘e shining so that they transformed 
face into the semblance of the face it 
cd to be. It stood out, even in the 
f of men. And, though he was some 























off, I could hear his voice, above the 
se, saying, ‘Damn’ swine!” over and 
T; and, “No fourteen points now to 
em off the hook! Ought to be wiped 
the earth! Damn’ fat swine!” He 
st on and on. It might just as well 
re been 1914. 
‘reddy Winsted was a freshman in 
4. A big, good-looking boy. Of 
ise, he was a natural for Harvard; a 
nsted, 3d or 4th or 5th, and every- 
1g a Winsted should have been, crew 
1 one of the top clubs, and a good 
ind sense of what was done, and what 
n't. He felt he had a tradition to 
intain, and he took it pretty seri- 
ily. He was popular, and one of the 
portant men in his class. He just as- 





By Martin Knapp 


ILLUSTRATED BY ELMORE BROWN 


He watched the young men going off to fight 
machines. It gave him another slant on war 


sumed that everything would be handed 
to him on a platter, and it was. 

And he certainly was good-looking. I 
remember what Louisa said once on the 
beach at Nantucket. His being so brown 
made his hair fairer, a bright amber 
color, and the muscles rippled across his 
brown back. Somehow, he did suggest 
a Norse god—huge, and fair, and bright- 
colored. Looking at him in that thought- 
fully detached way her eyes had, she 
said, “He is beautiful. The most beau- 
tiful thing I’ve ever seen.” There was 
something defiant in the way she said 
it. I’m sure she married Freddy be- 
cause he was so darn’ beautiful. 


BUY of course, the war helped too. 
When he came back with a wound 
stripe on one arm, and just a little pale, 
he looked every incha hero. But he still 
had his boy’s laughing face, and every- 
where he went people turned, instinc- 
tively, and smiled. You could see it had 
been a perfectly swell war. He’d got 
in just at the end, been billeted with the 
British, seen some action, and’a good 
deal of officers’ mess. It was Kipling 
and all that. It went to his head rather. 
And, to make everything complete, he 
got a splinter of shell, and was inva- 
lided back to London. 


It wasn’t serious, except that it made 
him a hero. But he might have got 
over that, if the war hadn’t ended then. 
He felt very bad about that, and very 
bad about leaving England. Except that 
he talked a good deal more than they 
do, he was more British than the British 
when he landed at Hoboken. He never 
could understand all the gloom about 
the war. Apparently, he never saw the 
dead men in the mud. It had been sim- 
ply a swell show. 

Life was just a glorious adventure. 
You can’t exactly blame him. There’d 
been a mean conspiracy to dump every- 
thing into his lap without the slightest 
trouble. Even Louisa sort of came along 
with all the rest, though that conveys ex- 
actly the wrong impression of Louisa if 
it suggests a docile female. For, of 
course, Louisa was mercury, and small 
and dark, and utterly bewitching, with 
quick movements, and a mind that 
darted about incessantly. And yet she 
married Freddy, and it was not sur- 
prising that she did, for, after all, he was 
young Lochinvar. What I mean is, that 
he just had everything, and it looked 
like a most brilliant match, and the pic- 
ture papers were full of beautiful young 
officers grouped around Freddy and 
Louisa, who looked too beautiful to be 
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It's men going off to fight machines. There’s nothing sporting about it. They haven't got a chance 


The Man Who Wanted War 


real. Their pedigrees were printed with 
pictures of most of their living relatives, 
all bank presidents and bishops. 

Louisa was just twenty when she mar- 
ried Freddy about 1919. And she got 
the famous Winsted silver, had two per- 
fectly adorable little girls, and, later, 
Frederick Winsted 4th, or ‘5th, or 6th. 
They were the best-looking children I 
have ever seen, and Freddy talked about 
them as though they were a completely 
new species. Only they didn’t act like 
that. When he tried to put them into 
the same mold from which he had been 
poured, they simply would not jell. That 
was just one of the things that began to 
baffle him. 


P THROUGH the nineteen-twenties 

he grew steadily more and more 
baffled. There were so many things he 
couldn’t understand. He just couldn’t 
understand why he couldn’t be a presi- 
dent, or a vice-president like his father, 
and his grandfather. It wasn’t because 
he didn’t try. He tried brokerage, and 
banking, and promoting a moving-pic- 
ture company; he had a go at aviation, 
and some new kind of magazine, and 
several other things. Of course, he had 
to be something big, important. It 
looked so easy. And it wasn’t. 

I began to notice that Louisa was 
growing more and more defiant when she 
talked about him. ‘‘He’s kind and gen- 
erous,”’ she said. “He’d do anything 
for his friends. He’s a dear. Really, he 
is. He doesn’t drink, or do any of those 
things. He hasn't any vices, really. I 
wish he had. It isn’t that. It’s just his 

(Continued on page 37 ) 
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The Story Thus Far: 
ENRY MORLEY, a London dentist, lives 


with his spinster sister, Georgina. He has 
a partner, one Reilly; a secretary, Gladys 
Nevill (who is in love with a youth, Frank 
Carter, of whom he does not approve); and an 
office boy, Alfred. 

Hercule Poirot, the noted Belgian detective, 
keeps a dental appointment with Morley. He 
leaves; and a short time later, his friend, In- 
spector Japp of Scotland Yard, informs him by 
phone that the dentist has shot himself. 

Racing to Morley’s office, Poirot examines 
the body, asks some questions. After which, he 
convinces Japp that Morley may have been 
murdered. And they start an investigation. . . 
Gladys Nevill tells them a curious story. She 
had received a telegram (on the day of Mor- 
ley’s death) informing her that her aunt—in 
the country—had suffered a stroke. She had 
rushed to her aunt, and found her in perfect 
health! ... 

Among the dentist’s patients, shortly before 
his death, were Alistair Blunt, head of a great 
banking firm; Miss Sainsbury Seale; and a 
wealthy Greek named Amberiotis. Among his 
partner’s patients were Colonel Abercrombie, 
a retired army officer; and Howard Raikes, a 
young American. Alfred, the office boy, testi- 
fies that Raikes had reached the office—and 
suddenly disappeared. Had he left the office, 
or—? Japp and Poirot decide to investigate. 

Another possible suspect is Frank Carter, 
who had called at Morley’s office and, in- 
formed that Miss Nevill was not in, had appar- 
ently gone away. Had he hidden himself and 
killed Morley? The two detectives wonder. ... 
Interrogated, Reilly has little of importance to 
offer. Nor has Alistair Blunt—or his niece, 
Jane Olivera, who appears to be interested in 
the case. 

The two men pay a call on Miss Sainsbury 
Seale. The lady seems flustered by the appear- 
ance of two “police officers.” In flutelike tones, 


she answers their questions. Meanwhile, Poi- 
rot has been developing a theory. He puts a 
few queries to Miss Seale concerning her con- 
versation with the dentist. Then, leaning for- 


ward, he says quietly: 


“He didn’t happen to mention a patient by 
the name of Amberiotis?” 
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“I had great ambitions. Repertory. Then I went on a world tour—Shakespeare” 


The Patriotic Murders 


By Agatha Christie 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


Il 


O, NO,” Miss Sainsbury Seale said. 
| \ “He really said nothing—except, I 

mean, the things that dentists have 
to say.” 

Through Poirot’s mind there ran 
quickly: “Rinse. Open a little wider, 
please. Now close gently.” 

Japp had proceeded to his next step. 
It would possibly be necessary for Miss 
Sainsbury Seale to give evidence at the 
inquest. 

After a first scream of dismay, Miss 
Sainsbury Seale seemed to take kindly 
to the idea. A tentative inquiry from 
Japp produced Miss Sainsbury Seale’s 
whole life history. 

She had, it seemed, come from India 
to England six months ago. She had 
lived in various hotels and boarding- 
houses and had finally come to the 
Glengowrie Court which she liked very 
much because of its homey atmos- 
phere; in India she had lived mostly in 
Calcutta where she had done Mission 
work and had also taught elocution. 

“Pure, well-enunciated English—most 
important, Chief Inspector. You see,” 
Miss Sainsbury Seale simpered and 
bridled, “as a girl I was on the stage. 
Oh! only in small parts, you know. The 
provinces! But I had great ambitions. 
Repertory. Then I went on a world tour 
—Shakespeare, Bernard Shaw.” She 
sighed. “The trouble with us poor 
women is heart—at the mercy of our 
hearts. A rash, impulsive marriage. 
Alas! we parted almost immediately. I 
—I had been sadly deceived. I resumed 
my maiden name. A friend kindly pro- 


MARIO COOPER 


vided me with a little capital and I 
started my elocution school. I helped 
to found a very good amateur dra- 
matic society. I must show you some 
of our notices.” 

Chief Inspector Japp knew the dan- 
gers of that! He escaped, Miss Sains- 
bury Seale’s last words being: “—and if, 
by any chance, my name should be in 
the papers—as a witness at the inquest, 
I mean—you will be sure that it is spelt 
right. Mabelle Sainsbury Seale—Ma- 
belle spelt M-A-B-E-L-L-E, and Seale 
S-E-A-L-E. And of course, if they did 
care to mention that I appeared in As 
You Like It at the Oxford Repertory 
Theater—” 

“Of course, of course.” Chief Inspec- 
tor Japp fairly fled. 


ik: THE taxi he sighed. 

“Tf it’s ever necessary, we ought to be 
able to check up on her all right,” he 
observed, “‘unless it was all lies—but 
that I don’t believe!” 

Poirot shook his head. 

“Liars,” he said, “are neither so cir- 
cumstantial nor so inconsequential.” 

Ten minutes later they paid off the 
taxi and entered the Savoy. 

Japp asked for Mr. Amberiotis. 

The clerk looked at them rather 
oddly. He said: 

“Mr. Amberiotis? I’m sorry, sir, I’m 
afraid you can’t see him.” 

“Oh, yes, I can, my lad,” Japp said 
grimly. He drew the other a little aside 
and showed him his credentials. 

“You don’t understand, sir, I’m sure. 








Mr. Amberiotis died half an hour 4, 

To Hercule Poirot it was as tho 
a door had gently but firmly shut. | 

Twenty-four hours later Japp 1 
Poirot up. His tone was bitter. 

“Washout! The whole thing!” 

“What do you mean, my friend?’| 

“Morley committed suicide all rif 
We’ve got the motive.” 

“What was it?” | 

“T’ve just had the doctor’s report} 
Amberiotis’ death. I won’t give you 
official jargon but in plain English 
died as the result of an overdose 
adrenalin and procaine. It acted on} 
heart, I understand, and he collap: 
When the wretched devil said he ' 
feeling bad yesterday afternoon, he ') 
just speaking the truth. Well, there) 
are! Adrenalin and procaine is 
stuff dentists inject into your gut 
local anesthetic. Morley made an 
ror, injected an overdose, and then a! 
Amberiotis left he realized what he |} 
done, couldn’t face the music and s 
himself.” 

“With a pistol he was not known 
possess?” queried Poirot. 

“He may have possessed it all 
same. Relations don’t know everythi 
You’d be surprised sometimes, 
things they don’t know!” 

“That is true, yes.” 

“Well, there you are. It’s a perfec 
logical explanation of the whole thir 
“You know, my friend, it does 
quite satisfy me. It is true that patie 
have been known to react unfavora 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Nore than Base Hits 


4) Robert A.‘‘Red’’ Rolfe | | L 


The Yanks have their fifth 
columnists, too. They‘re the 
_sharp-eyed sign swipers who 
engineer the cute inside stuff 
that means dozens of extira 
| games at the end of a season 


| R four hectic years we Yankees 


k have won the American League pen- 


nant and the world’s championship. 

For four years we have hit doubles, 

| triples, homers. For four years we’ve 
had superlative pitching. 

Maybe we won’t win the pennant this 
| year. Maybe we did get off on the wrong 
| foot and waited until midseason to get 

back into step. The fact remains those 
| four straight wins broke a record. We 
| did put on the pressure this season to 

jump from the cellar division well up 
| toward the roof. 

How did we do all this? Was it better 
hitting and pitching? What more does 
a team need to excel? 

| Well, my story is that not hitting, not 
| pitching, not even the defensive play of 
our infield nor the strong arms of our 
| outfielders could account for the definite 
| edge we have had over our opponents. 
Our pennants were won by subtle, in- 
| side baseball. 
|  That’s my thesis. And now it’s up to 
| Me to prove it. Let’s go... 

First, let’s charge up two or three vic- 
tories a year to the Frankie-and- Johnny 
play. How many times have you seen 
Johnny Murphy (Grandma, the Fire- 

| man) come striding in from the bull pen 
in the last innings, ready to rescue our 
game from the villainous Indians or Red 
Sox or Tigers? Two men are on bases— 
here’s a real game to illustrate what I 
mean: 

It’s Hadley versus Harder, in Cleve- 
land, June, 1939, ninth inning, the score 
3 to 2 in our favor. Jeff Heath is on sec- 


ond, Bruce Campbell on first and dan- poe ii ee — “a ~~" Douk Vs suet: Miteinldisi, ey 
gerous Ken Keltner at bat. And no one an ee , =, ee ste Yan ‘Baseman Red Rolfe : 
out. Then Johnny takes the mound. For - er cam fast fora grass-cuttet and," * © * 
(Continued on page 40) on . ; : Pte’ atte a ae ighteni 3, whips the bail wee 
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The Tune I Know 


By Donald Hough 


ILLUSTRATED BY EARL OLIVER HURST 


It's a wise cowboy who knows when to saddle and 
ride, and Hade Crosby's friend was a wise cowboy 


ALLELUJAH, I am broke again. 
Hallelujah, the way that old tune 
goes, I am broke again. One thing 

about it, though, I have got my bedroll 
with me. And some groceries in her. 
And I have got a saddle and a braided 
rawhide rope, and I am open for a job. 

(Oh, yes, if somebody will beg me to 
take a job, I will take her, all right!) 

I am walking along the road, keeping 
time by whistling through my teeth that 
tune I know. Hallelujah... . But it is 
not so bad this time, because I have got 
my bedroll (with groceries) and a fine 
saddle. The only way I can get to the 
Circle C dude ranch is by walking along 
the road, and I am doing her. I have 
heard there is a job for a good hand at 
the Circle C, so I have left my outfit in 
town, I have not got a horse, and I am 
on my way to tie down that job if I can. 

The only trouble is, it'is a job wran- 
gling dudes. Suppose I get this job, and 
suppose this fall I would go on up to 
Montana for the roundup season, and 
I would meet my old friend Hade 
Crosby, and Hade would say, “Steve, 
where’d you summer?” and what would 
I say? I would have to say, “Hade, it 
hurts me to say it, but I summered 
down in the Circle C country wrangling 
dudes.” 

Hade would choke. 

But I need the job, I sure do need her, 
and if I get her, boy, I won’t be broke no 
more. So I am going over in my mind 
what I am going to say to the head 
wrangler up at the Circle C. His name 
is Kinkaid. I have never saw him in my 
life; Ed Jones, he runs the Teton Bar 
back in town, told me about the job. I 
have only been down here three days, 
when I come from Utah, where I had a 
job taking some horses up to a place in 
the Wasatch Mountains. Mormons, 
they have got down there. They can 
make water run uphill in their irriga- 
tion ditches, damned if they can’t. 

I will tell Kinkaid where I worked, 
and if he wants to see me ride, I will 
do her for him. Or rope, or anything. 
I suppose I'll have to get me a fancy 
vest, the way the dudes like them, and 
a hand-tooled belt with studs in it and a 
silk handkerchief and a hatband with 
metal disks. I mean, if I get the job. 
Maybe a red silk shirt. Boy. 

It is hot and I sit down to take a rest 
beside the road. The Teton peaks stand 
up there high in front of me, and on a 
bench along the foot of them in the 
woods there is where the Circle C is at. 
So I rest a while and keep on going 
(high-heeled boots was never made for 
walking, boy) and late in the afternoon 
I turn off of the road and go up a worse 
road and climb the bench and I come to 
a long clearing, a natural park, and there 
she sits. They have got a big log build- 
ing, one story high and with a porch, and 
a lot of dude cabins on both sides where 
the dudes sleep. 

I do not feel like walking right up to 
her, so I circle around toward where I 
can see the corrals and barns. I am 
walking along a fence, when suddenly I 
catch sight of something. I don’t know 
what it is, a wrangler or a dude, and I 
don’t know whether it comes from 


a circus or from a side show, but it sure 
would make a nice Christmas pres- 
ent. He is the fanciest thing I have ever 
saw. He is coming toward me, so I lean 
against the fence and wait. He touches 
his horse and rides over, a nice, easy 
lope. One thing, he sits nice in the 
saddle. 

He comes up. “Hello,” he says. 

“Hello,” I say. 

Then he says something I cannot re- 
peat it here, but it is something he says 
he will be. He jumped off his horse on 
the other side of the fence and he is 
sticking his hand through the fence, and 
I am taking his hand, and we are stand- 
ing there calling each other the worst 
names we can think of. 

“What in the name of hell are you 
doing here?” Hade says. 

“T got lost, off of the road,” I tell Hade. 

Hade rubs his chin. He says, “Steve, 
this is the first time I have ever known 
you to lose your bearings like this.” 

“IT was walking along whistling a 
tune,” I tell Hade. “You know how it 
is, you are whistling and thinking, and 
pretty soon you are lost.” I look at 
Hade’s clothes. “Hade,” I say, “I can’t 
help but see you have got a job.” 


HH takes a deep breath and leans 
harder on the fence. “Steve,” he 
says, “it is entirely temporary. It is on ac- 
count of some hard luck up in Montana 
this spring, four kings against a small 
straight flush, and I needed a job and I 
had to take her. It is grub.” He looks 
at me. He says, “It is better grub than 
you would believe. By the way,” he 
says, “this outfit needs a good man to 
wrangle dudes. Somebody with his own 
saddle. Maybe you would happen to 
know of somebody.” 

“T wouldn’t know of anybody around 
here,” I tell Hade. “I just come in from 
Utah three days ago, Hade, and put my 
saddle and bedroll in the shed back of 
the hardware store where I and you 
slept once when we was broke.” 

“You have got your saddle with you?” 
Hade says. 

“TI was thinking of trying for a job at 
the Lazy K,” I tell him. 

Hade says, “Steve, you are lost any- 
way, you might as well stay here and 
take this job. It would help me out, 
Steve; and another thing, it would be 
like old: times, I and you working to- 
gether again.” 

“Hade,” I tell Hade, “you have got a 
way of putting things where it is mighty 
hard for a fellow to say no.” 

So I get through the fence and Hade 
leads his horse and we walk into the 
lodge, and I am telling Hade where I 
have been since we saw each other last, 
and we come to the office of the place 
and Hade takes me in ‘and introduces 
me to Kinkaid. 

Kinkaid says, “Oh, yes, I been expect- 
ing you. Ed Jones called up and said he 
was sending you up here to try for the 
job.” 

I do not take the trouble to look at 
Hade. I just stand there. 

Hade says, “Mr. Kinkaid, Steve here 
is one of the best top hands in the busi- 
ness. Outside of being one of the 





smoothest liars in the West, there is 
nothing against him, and I and Steve 
sure work together fine.” 

I am hired. : 


es have got a dude here by the 
name of Miss Manners. A dude is no 
bargain, take them as they come, but 
this dude Miss Manners is about the 
best you can expect. To start with, 
which is not unusual about dude girls, 
she is so pretty it just makes a fellow 
wonder if she’s real. 

She is here with her mother, and along 
with them is a young fellow who is going 
to marry Miss Manners and his name is 
James Darrow. 

But anyway, this Miss Manners you 
would think she was born here in the 
West, and that’s a fact. She can ride as 
good as anybody, and she rides West- 
ern; she sits down in the saddle and 
takes it. She looks like she has worn 
her Western clothes, denim pants and 
all, since she was a little kid. 

Anyway, it would be harder to find 
two people more different than her and 
Darrow, no matter where you would 
want to look. Maybe in the East they 
were the same, but they sure are dif- 
ferent here. This fellow, I don’t like to 
say it, but I give you my word I have 
never saw anything so comical in my 
life when it comes to getting or sitting 


on a horse or trying to ride. He hates. 


horses, he looks at one like he has got a 
pain in his stomach, and you don’t have 
to believe it, but one day he puts his 
wrong foot in the stirrup when he is 
mounting, and he swings into the saddle 
and there he is, backwards. He just sits 
there backwards and looks down at the 
horse’s tail and wonders what the hell. 

But the thing is, he is really the nicest 
fellow you would want to meet. He 
can tell the funniest stories you ever 
heard, and he knows he is terrible 
around a horse, and when it is time for 


‘ him to fall off he laughs as hard as the 


horse does. I mean as the rest of us. 
You can’t help but like him, he is that 
kind of fellow. 

Miss Manners wants to ride all the 
time. The other dudes go for a ride 
every afternoon, but they take a mighty 
tame kind of ride, going along in single 
file, and this is too slow for Miss Man- 
ners. Mr. Kinkaid will not let Miss 
Manners ride alone, so he tells Hade to 
go along with her and Darrow, or when 
Darrow can’t make it, then go with Miss 
Manners alone. 

I do not like this so very much. 

Perhaps you do not know my old 
friend Hade, but that fellow Hade is 
about the finest set-up fellow you have 
ever saw in your life, and while Hade 
could not be called strictly handsome 
from a movie point of view, he has got 
something about him that when the 
ladies take one look at him if Hade is 
not careful he is practically a married 
man. With all these dude-wrangler 
clothes on, it is worse than ever along 
these lines. 

Hade tells me that Miss Manners 
does not want to keep pace with the 
only speed Mr. Darrow can ride at, 
which is a slow walk, but she wants to 
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thing to Miss Manners, * 
does not look at what } 
explaining. She looks at! 
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dash around like she is on the trail of 
some train robbers or something, and 
Darrow can come along the best he can, 
in the distance. She rides beside of 
Hade. Every time Darrow falls off, 
Hade says, him and Miss Manners have 
a quarrel. Most of the time lately Dar- 
row does not go at all. 

One night in the bunkhouse I and 
Hade are alone and we get to talking. 

“Hade,” I say, “this Miss Manners, 
she sure does like to ride.” 

“Yeah,” Hade says. He is cleaning 
his boots. 

“This Darrow,” I tell him, “is sure one 
fine fellow.” 

“Sure seems like it,’ Hade says. He 
puts down his boot. He says, “They 
ought to make a mighty nice couple, 
take it when they are married. I think 
Darrow is one of the leading ones back 
in the East, and this Miss Manners, 
when I am riding with her and I get a 
good look at her, it seems to me, Steve, 
like it is this Hedy Lamarr, this movie 
actress, out there in the sagebrush rid- 
ing along beside of me.” 

Hade does not say no more. 

“You better be careful, Hade,” I tell 
him. 

He looks at me. “Forget that part of 
it,” he says. 


I DO not exactly forget it. I am watch- 
ing Hade and Miss Manners, and I do 
not like it the way she is looking at my 
friend Hade.. I will try to explain this. 
For one thing, we let the dudes practice 
throwing a rope. Miss Manners makes 
Hade show her. She makes him take 
hold of her hands and move them. By 
this time Miss Manners could throw a 
rope when she is sound asleep, but she 
is always wanting to practice, anyway. 

When Hade is explaining something 
to Miss Manners, she does not look at 
what he is explaining. She looks at 
him. 

Darrow is not riding any more. He 
has gave up. Every day Hade and Miss 
Manners are riding, and when they are 
not riding, Miss Manners is going along 
where Hade is going, around the ranch, 
and she is hanging onto his arm and 
looking at him. 

One thing I have got to say, they do 
look mighty nice riding around together. 
Miss Manners has got a big man’s hat, 
and she is wearing boots with three 
colors of leather in the tops, and take 
Hade with his dude-wrangler outfit, the 
two of them together make a regular 
picture, they sure do. 

One night Hade is sitting on the edge 
of his bunk reading a magazine. I notice 
he is not turning the pages, he is just 
sitting there looking at it. No, he is 
not even looking at it. He is looking 
right past it, at the floor. He sees me 
watching him, and he begins to read. 

All right Hade. 

Who is going to blame Hade? When 
he mentions this movie actress Hedy 
Lamarr in regards to Miss Manners, he 
is right, he is telling the truth. In the 
face of Miss Manners being so beauti- 
ful, and especially the way she looks at 
Hade, Hade so far has kept his head and 
done his best. 

But Hade is not keeping his head no 
longer. It is all over with Hade. 

He is sitting there looking past his 
magazine, he is looking at the floor, and 
he is in love with Miss Manners. 

The next night in the middle of the 
night somebody is shaking me, and I 
wake up. “What is it, Hade?”’ I ask him. 

Hade says, very quiet, “Goodby, 
Steve.” 

I am shaking my head, trying to get 
wide awake. I do not know what this is 
about. 

“Steve,” Hade says, “I have got my 
bedroll and saddle on the last bunk, 
there, and you put them away and take 
good care of them and I'll write you 

(Continued on page 48) 
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ployed by a firm that builds air- 

planes went into his bank to 
deposit a pay check. 

The teller read the company’s name 


I\ FRIEND of mine who is em- 


printed on the check. He said. “Well, 
you fellows in the aviation business are 
pretty lucky, I guess. You’re in the big 
money now!” 

My young friend, because of lifelong 
enthusiasm for aviation and belief in its 
eventual greatness, works for a lesser 
salary than his talents and qualities 
would now fetch in many other fields. 
His company has hundreds of thousands 
of dollars sunk in plant, acreage, ma- 
terials and equipment and has never 
earned a dividend. 

Forget my friend and his company, 
however. Just think about what that 
bank teller said. Plenty of air and mili- 
tary experts will tell you it’s the Ameri- 
can version of a state of mind that has 
brought disaster upon the European de- 
mocracies. It is widely held and it is a 
cynical mixture. The minute you work 
for a “war” industry you are a profiteer; 
and the moment we turn attention to 
problems of preparedness our smug be- 
lief in our own unsurpassed competence, 
ingenuity, skill and industrial genius 
finds assurance that everything is al- 
ready fixed. We complacently take the 
resolution for the accomplishment; the 
thought for the deed. The President 
said we must gear up our industry to 
a capacity of 50,000 planes a year. 
Henry Ford said he can build 1,000 
planes a day. Hurrah, we knew the old 
American git-up-and-git was still there! 

We have read about and seen pictures 
of horror abroad. We even had an hour 
of panic, after President Roosevelt’s 
“timetable of invasion,” in which he in- 
timated that enemy air armadas could 
base on Greenland—although Pan 
American Airways dropped the notion 
of laying down an emergency stop there 
for its transatlantic service when Colo- 
nel Lindbergh, after personal study and 
survey for several weeks, found no prac- 
ticability for even lone passenger ships 
in its ugly rock- and ice-bound harbors. 

But fright quickly passed. Famous 
names and mouthy phrases lulled us 
back to false security. A thousand 
planes a day, a double-size Navy. It is 
only natural for uncritical and but par- 


Propellers for American planes on 
the assembly line at the Hamilton 
Standard Propeller Co., Hartford, 
Conn. Bulk of plane manufacturing 
in United States is on West Coast 
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tially informed, or partisanly misin- 
formed, laymen to read magic in great 
men. “Henry Ford” is a byword. A 
Washington taxi driver told me: “Boy, 
it’s a good thing Henry Ford took hold 
of this here plane mess. Now we got 
nothin’ to worry about!” 

Aviation leaders, air corps and mili- 
tary officers think you still have a lot 
to worry about. They wish you would 
take time out right now for a rational 
look at the airpower situation here and 
overseas. 

Meanwhile, the current wisecrack in 
an Air Corps long starved is “Swell, let 
Henry Ford build a thousand planes a 
day—for one day. Then we'll have an 
Air Corps!” 

When a flying officer talks like that 
he is not guilty of defeatism. He is 
bitterly striving to make you view the 
situation with realism rather than “with 
alarm.” He knows that you can’t get an 
air force merely by appropriating 
money. You’ve got to have a policy, 
and someone in centralized authority to 
say go ahead and build. 

Furthermore, the air officer wants you 
to consider Henry Ford’s sincere and 
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patriotic offer in light of other factors. 
Ford did not say he could build one 
thousand planes a day right away. The 
most optimistic professional guess is 
that it would be a year and a half before 
he could gear up to that rate. Remem- 
ber, Henry Ford was building automo- 
biles for many, many years before he 
reached a production rate of 1,000 cars 
a day. Moreover, by 1,000 planes a 
day Ford does not mean 1,000 com- 
plete flyable planes. He means what 
aviators call “the shell.” That is, fuse- 
lage and wings—a covered framework, 
nothing more. 


A Problem of Co-ordination 


Each of Ford’s 1,000 planes a day 
would still need landing gear, controls, 
instruments, engines, propellers. Some- 
one—perhaps Ford himself—would have 
to build 1,000 motors a day. Someone 
also a thousand pairs of tires, someone 
else a thousand radios, a thousand turn- 
and-bank indicators, a thousand gas 
tanks and compasses, a thousand each of 
a dozen other gadgets. Such production 


facility and capacity are not even re- 


aed 


motely within sight or grasp. 
should have to produce the pilo 
these ships. The ideal, demor 
in Europe, is to have at least thre 
for each ship. British experie 
been that two active days a we 
absolute human limit of each 
endurance, but squadrons must 
for seven days of 24 hours each 
blitzkrieg’s in swing. 

Finally, Henry Ford meant 
would build 1,000 shells of only o 
of airplane a day: pursuits. 
is made up of many types of ship 
suits comprise only about 22 5 
of a combat air force. And se 
suits require two motors each: 
means doubles on many instrume 
other fixings. Some bombers tai 
engines apiece: with a consequer 
rupling of accessories. 

Assuming that such mass pre 
would make each completely ec 
and flyable pursuit cost half what 
costs, the toll for a 1,000-plane 
building program would be $18 
000 a year—for pursuits alone 
about one quarter of a whole ai 

In midsummer, the aviation ir 











jAmerican airplane factory (the 
wpse plant at Bendix, N. J.) is a 
pact unit that could easily be 
ganized by enemy bombing 


| 
: 
} United States was actually build- 
| thin its present floor space about 
Wmilitary airplanes a month. Of 
4 an extremely small percentage 
ar planes for England. 
motors, the picture is only slightly 
§ encouraging. Of all types and 
#of aircraft engines, from little 40- 
power put-puts to the huge horse- 
f experimental mammoth, the 
mt is no more than 1,500 a month. 
iis about step for step with plane 
jfacturing when you consider that 
} bombers and commercial air 
3 are twin- or multiple-engined. 
jghting” motors nowadays must all 
1,000 horsepower or greater. Two 
build virtually all such motors; 
with great plant expansion already 
or by France and Britain they can- 
Pach between them 2,000 a month 
| other year, if then. A third war- 
j motor, the Allison, owned by Gen- 
}Motors, which has been “in the 
B for more than five years, has not 
ached a production of 25 a month. 


fre is the credit side: 
Vur planes and motors, beyond any 
Hon, are still best in all phases of 


The Bright Side 


Our pilots are best, and the Air 
§ training program, in scope and in- 
ence, plus the Civil Aeronautics 
3 plan, is a guarantee our air- 
will not only continue to receive 
instruction and more experience, 
nat we shall be far ahead of all pos- 
combinations of enemies in active 
esetve “flyer strength” long before 
jan Possibly catch up in “plane 
Our aviation industrial executive- 
h youth, fitness, eagerness and ex- 
ce, is not surpassed elsewhere. 
abundance of material and 
sources. 
Our bombing accuracy. This is 
y due to training and partly to su- 
bomb sights. 
herican and other foreign expert 
vers agree that so far as they can 
the German air force has made 
fWo mistakes in its fighting. First, 
> not used bombs of heavy enough 
in raids on surface naval units. 
nd, its high-altitude bombing (as 


Upper right, German workmen 
installing propellers on a Junkers 
engine. German fighting planes 
are stripped to bare essentials 


Right, a British factory at Liv- 
erpool assembling Blenheim 
bombers. It took the British air 
industry two years to build this 
plant and put it into operation 


differentiated from the much publicized 
dive bombing) has been ragged. The 
first is inexplainable. The second may 
be due to hasty, incomplete practice or 
to inferior bomb sights, although this 
is difficult to assume of German military 
technicians who have been so careful 
and precise in all other particulars. 

This is as good a time as any to ex- 
plode the notion that the United States 
possesses a “secret” bomb sight. 

A bomb sight is a mechanical gadget, 
usually set in a gyroscopic mounting, 
that enables you when you aim at a 
target from the air to calculate swiftly 
factors of drift, altitude, forward speed 
of plane, interlayer wind velocity and 
numerous other considerations that 
take you three years to figure out with 
a pencil and paper. Bomb sights are 
built on known mathematical princi- 
ples. They are not “invented” or “‘dis- 
covered”; they are devised. Superiority 
in bomb sights is merely the old story 
of the better mousetrap; of refinements 
in application and shrewdness in use. 
One of our bomb sights has long been 
considered “best.” With it our Air 
Corps has made truly astonishing rec- 
ords, on bombing ranges. But intense, 
arduous practice also played a part in 
these records set by picked crews of at 
least ten years’ experience. 

The United States is the birthplace 
of powered flight by man, and home of 
the most stirring pioneering air flights. 
It is difficult for our lay citizens, there- 
fore, to understand why this leader of 
world aviation hasn’t got the world’s 
greatest air corps. 

France, after the first Great War, 

(Continued on page 54) 


Pratt & Whitney motors ready 
for shipment from the Hartford 
plant. Two such plants make 
nearly all our large motors 
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HE was good but she wasn’t as good 
S as Rafael. Rafael was young, he 

was serious about his work, and he 
never smiled. Rafael and Margarita: 
the tango. Rafael Allones of Caibarien, 
son of a sponge fisherman, and Marge 
Petersen of Brooklyn, dancing under the 
stars at the Blue Pavilion. 

This was the encore. When it ended, 
applause rose in a geyser of sound, fell 
reluctantly on all parts of the pavilion in 
scattered, persistent handclaps; died 
grudgingly. 

Bleeker relaxed. “Yes, sir,” he said, 
nodding his head approvingly, “Max 
sure made a success of this place. Here 
it is, stuck down on the beach, miles 
from nowhere, and people come from all 
over. Palm Beach. Miami. All over.” 

“Max is okay,” Kernehan said. 

Bleeker took a drink, cleared his 
throat. “What about the girl? Is it 
bad?” 

A hand fell on Kernehan’s shoulder. 
“T thought I recognized you,” Max 
Wagner said; and to Bleeker, “Hello, 
Sheriff.” 

“For old times’ sake,” Kernehan said, 
“Tl let you buy me a drink, Max. Sit 
down.” 

“Even when he comes south he car- 
ries a chisel. Hey, Mario; set ’em up 
here.” Max Wagner hunched forward on 
his elbows, his chubby, middle-aged face 
good-humored with raillery, his rich 
brown eyes twinkling. “You must see 
the wife, Kerny. Aggie’ll be glad to see 
you.” 

“How is Marge Petersen?” Kernehan 
said. 

“Max Wagner looked first at Bleeker 
and saw in the sheriff's eyes an uneasy, 
liquid stirring. In Kernehan’s face he 
saw nothing. Kernehan was gazing 
across the wide reaches of the pavilion. 

Max Wagner said, “I had a hunch 
you didn’t come out here for the enter- 
tainment.” 

Kernehan leaned his head to one 
side, glanced sidewise at Wagner and 
shrugged. 

Max Wagner thrust his stocky body 
up out of the chair. He strode away 
with his fingers. curled in his palms, 
leaving a stir of troubled anger where 
he had sat. 

Kernehan said, “Excuse me, Sheriff,” 
and followed Wagner into the bar. 

“Go ’way. You give me bad dreams,” 
Max Wagner said. 

Kernehan followed him into the office, 
where Agnes Wagner and two men, 
clerks, sat behind desks, busy with ac- 
counts. 

“You’re looking well, Aggie,” Kerne- 
han said. 

“Well, I'd rather be fat than in the 
Follies. What’s eating Max? What’s 
eating you, Max?” 

Max Wagner wheeled and came up 
under Kernehan’s chin with his blunt 
index finger cocked. “Looka here, 
Kerny,” he said, biting into his words 
with hard, small teeth. “You’re not in 
your own back yard down here. You 
might be hell on wheels on Broadway 
but down here your badge is just some- 
thing you carry around in your pocket 
for sentimental reasons. You leave the 
girl alone.” 

“Max, control yourself, Popsy,” Agnes 
said. 

“Control myself! I see him and I’m 
upset. He gives me stomach trouble!” 
Max banged out another door. 

Kernehan said, “Where’s he going 
now?” 

“The games are that way,” Agnes 
Wagner said. She looked gravely at 
Kernehan. “We’re doing awfully well 
here, Kerny. We'll be out of the red in 
two or three years. You wouldn’t chuck 
a wrench in things, would you? I don’t 
hold the New York raid against you. It 
was your job and you did it.” 

Kernehan nodded, his smile meager. 
“Seen Eddie Moran around, Aggie?” 


Her eyes snapped. “No, damn it! 
No! What’s the matter with you? Can’t 
you let her alone? Do you have to use 
that cheap authority of yours to hound 
her wherever she goes? Get out! Get 
out of this office! This is not a public 
room. It’s private. Get out!” 

Kernehan gave her plump shoulder 
a pat, said, “That’s all right, Aggie; 
there’s nothing to worry about.” 


AFAEL knocked, then entered Mar- 

garet Petersen’s dressing room, 
nodded to her where she lay resting on a 
settee, and went to lean by the window. 

“You do not feel well tonight, sefio- 
rita?” 

“T’m just resting.” 

“While we were dancing, you were 
distracted. I refer to that.” 

“‘T’m tired, that’s all. I’m tired. Go 
away, Rafael. Go away, will you?” 

Rafael sat down, crossed his arms, 
and stared morosely at the floor. “You 
saw someone,” he said reflectively. “You 
are troubled.” 

She wished he would go away and 
knew he wouldn’t. He was so young, 
barely twenty, yet he had all the gravity 
and dignity of a matured man. His 
ambition was tremendous. She knew 
when her dancing displeased him. 

She had been a better dancer, really, 
when the team was Moran and Peter- 
sen. Being in love with Eddie Moran, 
she had danced lovingly with him, and 
that meant all the difference in the 
world. That was why, she knew, she was 
not a good dancer. Love has nothing 
to do with dancing. She hated dancing 
because once it had been part of her 
love, both inextricably linked; and now 
there was only the dancing. 

Her lip curled. ‘“Wasn’t the applause 
big enough?” 

Hurt, he stood up. He dropped his 
eyes. “Yes, you are ill tonight. Si, si, 
you are ill. I should not have disturbed 
you.” He glided to the door, opened it. 

“Rafael, I’m sorry. I’m a _ heel, 
Rafael.” Her voice broke and she put 
her hand to her throat, as if to control 
it. “I’m just a dumb, ungrateful Swede; 
that’s what I am.” 

He left the door open and crossed to 
where she sat. Bending over, he took 
hold of her hand, stroked the back of it 
affectionately. “You close your eyes, 
you rest, you feel better, sefiorita. We 
dance again in half an hour. I will call 
you. Sleep. Try very hard to sleep.” 

She felt ashamed and hid her face 
against his shoulder and held grimly to 
his hand. “You're a grand kid, Rafael!” 
“Real Spanish, too?” Eddie Moran 
said) 

Rafael straightened, wheeled toward 
the doorway. 

“T’ve heard about you,” Moran said. 
“Rafael and Margarita. Nice going. 
Shall I come back later, Countess?” 

Rafael said soberly, “I do not like 
your talk.” e 

“Who cares?” 

“Go away, Rafael, please,” Margaret 
Petersen said. 

Rafael went out, his sandals slap- 
ping the floor angrily. 

“T had a hunch,” Margaret Petersen 
said, her eyes fixed blankly on Moran’s 
face, “that there’d be trouble tonight. 
I wonder why the doorman let you in.” 

“IT came in the back way, Countess. 
Swell kitchen. You look wonderful, 
kid.” 

He sat down beside her and put his 
arm around her. She stood up, drawn 
in, her hands clenched. He tossed his 
hat aside and lay back on the settee. 
His lips boxed his strong white teeth in 
a handsome, brazen grin. His light blue 
eyes were hilarious. He possessed the 
cold virility of a diamond. 

Unrelenting, white-faced, she stared 
down at him. “What do you want?” she 
said. 

“Relax, relax. What am I, a plague?” 
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_ The story of a cop who got his m 7 
—and, incidentally, got a girl 


“That’s not the word I was thinking of, 
but it will do. What do you want?” 

“A penthouse on Park Avenue. Lunch 
at the Colony and a big greeting at Mo- 
rocco. A note in Lucius Beebe’s column. 
A million bucks.” 

“A dope.” 

“I can lay my hands on a hundred 
grand right now, Countess. What do you 
get here—ten bucks a night?” 

“And meals.” 

“Marvelous!’”’ He bounced nimbly to 
his feet and applauded. 

Her legs, her whole body, felt dead. 
The corners of her mouth were miser- 
able. 

“How about running up to Palm 
Beach after your show, Margie? Did 
you know I own a piece of a dog track? 
There was a time when I thought dogs 
were something you danced with. Did 
you ever see a million bucks, Margie?” 

“No. And you never will. Beat it. 
Every time I think of how I loved a rat, 
Igocold allover. I get pins and needles. / 
I’m not your kind. I never was, and that , 
was why loving you hurt so much. 
You’re cheap, mister. With a million 
bucks, you’d still be cheap. Beat it.” 


His smile was 


Ses froing, baby.” 
clts 


twisted, not nice to look at. 
good I can take it.” 

“You can’t take anything. Try tak- 
ing Kernehan sometime—” 

A white look struck down across his 
face and he gripped her arm. “Listen,” 
he muttered, “have you seen Kerne- 
han?” 

“Take your hand off.” 

“Don’t give me that, sister. 
what I’m here for. Kernehan. 
tip he was south. I want to know. I—” 

The door banged open and Max 
Wagner said, “I thought I told you a 
week ago to stay the hell away from this 
place. What do I have to do, throw you 
out on your kisser?” 

“All right, all right; keep your hair 
on. What is this, a branch of the Union 
League Club?” 

Max Wagner took a fistful of Moran’s 
tie and shirt. “Kernehan’s out watching 
the dancing, my friend. I don’t want 
anything to happen here.” 

Moran was not. listening to him. 
Moran was looking at Margaret Peter- 
sen with his blue-white eyes. “Why 
didn’t you tell me he was out there?” 
His voice shook. 

“TJ thought maybe if he got you my 
trouble would be over. I’m sick. I’m 
all in. He turns up in Chicago. He 
turns up in Detroit. He turns up in St. 
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Louis. Everywhere. Everywhere I go 
he turns up. I can’t stand it!” She cov- 
ered her face with her hands. 

Moran’s face, now a sweaty gray, 
looked completely out of shape. “Why, 
you dirty little—” 

“Out,” Max Wagner said, swinging 
him through the doorway. “Left. The 
back way.” He kicked the door shut 
and looked hopelessly at Margaret 
Petersen. “You’re all worn out, kid. 
Look. Stay out at the beach house with 
Aggie. Get some sun. Listen, I gave 
Kerny a piece of my mind—” 

She sat down, shook her head. “It’s 
not Kerny’s fault. Not really, I guess, 
Max. I gave him a rotten deal.” She 
lay back on the settee, 

Max Wagner left the room on his toes. 
He closed the door without making a 
sound. When he reached the office he 
said, ‘““Where’s Kernehan?” 

“Trying chuck-a-luck,” Agnes said. 
“Max, what’s the matter?” 

“Moran.” His hand was already on 
the door leading to the gaming rooms. 

“Max,”’ Agnes said, half rising. 

“TI chased him. Only I want to make 
sure Kernehan won't take it into his 
head to stroll in the moonlight.” 

Kernehan was watching the big wheel 
spin on the wall. He was clanking silver 
dollars in his hand. 
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“Relax, relax,” he said. 
“What am I, a plague?” 
“That's not the word I 
was thinking of, but it 
will do,” she told him 


“Well, well,” Max Wagner said, all 
good cheer, the beaming host. “Happy 
to see you winning, Kerny.” 

“You’re like a hen on a hot griddle, 
Max. Don’t you ever sit still?” 

“Boy, I’d like to! Just once!” 

“No time like the present.” Kerne- 
han turned away from the table. “Find 
us a cozy nook, Max. A nice crowd you 
draw here. Nice people.” 

“Never a squawk.” 


gee reached a quiet alcove and sat 
down on an upholstered bench. 

Kernehan said, “I’m glad to see you 
got over the hives.” 

“You know me: I blow upeasy. Be- 
sides, that was a bean. ball you handed 
me—popping that one about Marge. 
How about a drink?” 

“T’ve had enough. How is she, Max?” 

“Marge?” 

Kernehan’s eyes drowsed on space. 
He nodded, absent-mindedly clanking 
the silver dollars in his palm. 

“Her nerves are shot.”” Max Wagner 
raised his hands, wiggled his fingers. 
“Kerny—don’t get me started, will you?” 

“You know what happened, don’t 
you?” 

“T don’t know anything. All I know is 
about a guy named Kernehan hounding 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ERY few persons are aware of his 
\/ changed business habits, but the 
fact is Mr. Zanuck is now working 
nights. I mean Mr. D. Zanuck of 20th 
Century-Fox, the motion-picture head 
man. He once worked daytimes, like 
anybody, and played polo Sunday af- 
ternoons, but now he works nights at 
the large, white studio and he doesn’t 
play polo any more or any games, as he 
has little heart for sports. And he looks 
drawn and resentful. 


The reason he changed habits quite: 


suddenly is a simple one. . . . Just re- 
cently, Miss Shirley Temple was paid 
off, let go and dismissed from service 
and, as they say in the lingo of the busi- 
ness, she checked off the lot. She is now 
going to school... . Her last check from 
the studio was for $300,000, which will 
keep her in slates and sponges until 
further notice. 

Her departure left the studio without 
any baby or child actress. It created an 
infantile void, with no little childish feet 
pattering down the runways, and almost 
in one grand and concerted gesture the 
mothers moved in, the mothers with 
adorable and gifted children of tender 
age and children neither gifted nor ador- 
able, but only a trifle damp about the 
nose. They came from all over the land, 
near by and afar, each mother leading 
a small youngling by the hand. Each 
child was the new Shirley Temple and 
each mother stood ready to sign a con- 
tract on the spot and take a small down 
payment from the studio cashier. 


INQ! 





No Mothers Wanted 


By Frank Condon 


Mr. Zanuck’'s gate is closed to dogs and mothers 
bringing children. Shirley Temple‘’s successor 
has been chosen, so keep the children home 


On the day the news was published 
that Shirley was leaving the studio, the 
first mothers appeared, and their num- 
bers have increased steadily until now 
they darken the horizon, they surround 
the studio, they saunter up and down 
roads, alleys and by-passes and they 
are slowly driving the studio cops off 
the beam of sanity. .. . Cops hardest hit 
are those sturdy lads in the little glass 
booths in reception rooms, who cannot 
escape, shoot or do anything. 


They Won't Accept Jane 


That is why Mr. Zanuck has aban- 
doned his daylight working hours and 
one of the larger banks has offered to 
lend him its armored truck if the situa- 
tion becomes worse. Doting mammas 
and curly-haired darlings have deserted 
their customary haunts and now, if the 
Central Casting Bureau happens to get 
a call for a baby actor, it rushes a car 
up to the Fox Studios and snags a pass- 


ing mother and.child off the picket 
line. 

What the eager parents refuse to be- 
lieve is that they are wasting their time 
hanging about the studio gates, trying 
to break through, because the studio 
already has selected its successor to 
Shirley Temple. Her name is Jane 
Withers. She works on the lot, has been 
there for six years and has made twenty- 
three pictures and is fourteen years old, 
but just the same Jane is the successor 
to Shirley and the Fox people are not 
fooling around with strange babies. The 
onrushing mothers decline to accept 
Jane Withers. They claim she is too 
old to be an infant prodigy, whereupon 
they resume their desperate efforts and 
the studio adds another cop. 

All the young candidates for the ,Tem- 
ple job and check apparently can do 
four things. They can smile nicely, 
shake their curls, dance and sing in a 
childish treble. That is why studio cops 
are gradually going daffy, especially 


The studios don’t need a successor to Shirley Temple, 
a fact difficult to impress on hordes of fond mammas 
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those cops in the glass booths : iss 
passes to the legitimate publid}}; 
officers are not permitted to le? 
booths, as they must be there 
doors open, so they must stand 
dimpled darlings sneak into 

tion rooms and display their 
with or without music. 

They come in behind fat r 
dance, jig, sing and shake the 
the glowering cop on duty, 
can hire them, but’ he canno 
can do is sit there and sweat. 
these youthful ones are acco 
by their proud mothers, who e 
offspring on to renewed jiggi 


It Isn’t Funny Any 
The young prodigies even bri 
a band, composed of children 
on homemade jew’s-harps, zithe 
leles, guitars, piccolos, flutes, 
whistles, barrel staves and cymb 
there is usually some trouble f 
them out. I spoke to one of the gi 
officers and he said: “It used to] 
tle funny at first, but not any m 
When Mr. Zanuck traveled 
from New York to Los Angeles! 
he thought he heard a phono 
the plane. He did not. It was 
child with bright yellow curls, 
to him in the aisle, with her mo 
doubt peeking anxiously from thei 
room. The child was silence ¢ 
Nashville. 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Testing Shot 


By Frederick Skerry 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY MORSE MEYERS 
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ELL back from a window but 
\{ with a wide angle of vision, Jean 

Mathieu sat in his bedroom over 
tobacco shop, his gaze slanted upon 
inn doorway at the opposite corner 
Ire square joined highroad. He was 
sing one of his bad times when even 
cig below to the shop was too much 
im, but now unwonted excitement 
aie him less sensible of his weakness. 
ost of the past night he had sat there 
hing half an army rushing through 
hivillage; ambulances with wounded; 
axs and guns and trucks roaring past 
1, finally, the infantry plodding wear- 
still in a sort of order. Long before, 
othe first news of the army’s falling 
k, the ten score villagers had hur- 
lily evacuated their homes. He had 
ched their going sadly. Again! When 
Was thought... . 
© village was as a place dead. A few 
yeeters, an occasional fleeting car full 
iticers only accentuated the empti- 
iS. He had been forgotten—though, 
hought, somebody may have looked 
ib the shop and, seeing no sign of him, 
cluded he had been taken by others. 
} Was not cast down by the oversight. 
* neighbors, with their families and 
mselves to think about, could 
tcely be expected to remember him— 
y one of the old familiar army of dis- 
jed. Not a family in the village but 
1 one or more vacant places to stir 
| Memory. He was taking a longer 
te to die, that was all. Only half a 
in, white before his time, dragging 
pelessly to his end. . .. What matter? 
But even had they thought of him he 
d not have gone with them. He had 
eserved seat for a show that he 
PW well from his experience as an 
or in an earlier one. Besides, he had 
pecial reason for remaining. He was 
the only man left in the village. For 
pusieur Hohe had stayed by his inn. 
ce in a while he stood in his doorway 
d watched a long column pass. 
ohe—a mystery these three years, 
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since that day he appeared, a stranger, 
to take over the inn from old Labarre. 
Perhaps the strangeness of seeing a man 
so young content with keeping an inn— 
Hohe was no more than in his early 
thirties—was noticeable because they 
had become accustomed to an old inn- 
keeper. Somehow, it seemed a business 
for an older man than for one young and 
active. But that was Hohe’s affair. Still, 
aman appears out of nowhere and takes 
his place in a small village. . . . Well, 
people wonder, which is natural. 

But Monsieur Hohe offered little 
information. Oh, to be sure, vague ref- 
erences — travels — voyages — shadowy 
family affairs—which told nothing. He 
was as secretive as one freshly released 
from prison. It was all very puzzling, 
this reticence of his, in a community 
where garrulity was as much a part of 
life as breathing. 

Most puzzling was his seeming indif- 
ference to the activities of the old 
enemy; countries gobbled up with appe- 
tite insatiable and in overweening con- 
fidence. With everybody speaking his 
mind about these things, Hohe went 
about his work saying nothing but with 
a patient look on his face, as if he were 
forced to listen to children’s prattle. 


| irae that evening after Denmark had 
been quietly appropriated: ‘Well, of 
course,” Giraud said, like an oracle, over 
the babble in the bar, “Denmark is one 
thing, but we are another. We are ready 
for them.” 

And hadn’t he, Jean Mathieu, said to 
Hohe, “And what do you think, Mon- 
sieur Hohe?” Flatly, like that. 

Then Hohe, busily wiping the zinc of 
the bar, shrugged his rather stooped 
shoulders without looking up. “It is 
good to be ready,” he said. Which was 
ambiguous, to say the least. 

And when they left the inn were any 
of them concerned about Monsieur 
Hohe? Not one. They listened ab- 
stractedly to his doubts of Hohe, blind 


to the mysteriousness of the man. “And 
what,” Giraud said, ‘would a spy be 
doing in a small, unimportant village?” 

What indeed? What use to argue with 
them? The village was small, to be sure. 
But unimportant—that was something 
else. Wasn’t it on a main highroad to 
the frontier? And wasn’t the road a di- 
rect one to a place that was important, 
a confluence of roads that led to towns 
and cities and military posts? And didn’t 
they know that these subjugations of 
peoples had been made easy by the 
treachery of foreigners within their bor- 
ders? 

But he, himself, was far from satisfied 
with Monsieur Hohe. Hohe! How many 
times had he repeated the name to him- 
self? Hohe—Hohe ...Hohe—nlohe ... 
Hohe-nzollern. . . . Maybe it was his 
imagination. And yet...yet... 

Without losing sight of the inn door 
Mathieu saw a company or two, in loose 
formation, come running into the 
square, deploying to take posts in 
houses. A rear guard. ... His shop door 
crashed . . . feet stumbled on the stairs. 
. .. He looked around for an instant as 
his bedroom door flew open, and a sol- 
dier staggered in. Scarcely more than a 
boy, he thought, as his gaze returned to 
the inn doorway. Just such a boy as he 
had been. From the-corner of one eye 
he saw the boy swaying on his feet— 
heard the gasped, “Pardon, Monsieur!”’ 

He kept his gaze on the inn. “You are 
wounded?” he said over his shoulder. 

“Yes, Monsieur—somewhere inside.” 

“Ah! Well, my son, take it easy. A 
wounded man is privileged... .” 

The sharp racket of motorcycles grew 
louder. A burst of shots echoed through 
the square as a troop of machines ap- 
peared. Three of the leaders tumbled 
off and sprawled in the road, their ma- 
chines wobbling crazily, then tipping on 
their sides and skidding in half circles 
to a stop. More machines appeared, 
and from behind them came the roar of 
heavy trucks. 


A fierce bitterness filled him. 
Wincing with the effort, he 
picked up the rifle behind him 


Mathieu turned his head quickly as 
the boy behind him sank heavily to the 
floor, his rifle and its strap bumping and 
clattering. 

Soldiers from trucks began to rush 
houses from which shots were coming. 
They would find them empty; the rear 
guard would be scurrying from the back 
gardens to the fields. Scattered shots—a 
burst or two from automatic rifles—and 
the throbbing of engines had the air to 
itself. 


N OFFICER climbed down from a 

truck, newly arrived. Mathieu 
straightened in his chair as the inn- 
keeper came out and stood stiffly before 
his door—not the rather stoop-shoul- 
dered Hohe now, but straight, like a sol- 
dier, his arm outstretched obliquely in 
that hated salute. Hah! Monsieur 
Hohe! The man who had lived as one 
of them! Mathieu’s curiosity was satis- 
fied—shockingly, for all his doubts of 
Hohe. A fierce bitterness filled him. 

Wincing with the effort, he picked up 
the rifle behind him—tried the bolt. 
When he rested the muzzle on the win- 
dow sill and took sight the innkeeper 
was handing a long, folded paper to the 
officer. Gently, Mathieu squeezed the 
trigger—and Monsieur Hohe pitched 
forward, his second salute half finished. 

“Perfect!” sighed Mathieu. ‘But too 
late—much too late!” 

With the rifle in his hands, he twisted 
about to look at the motionless figure 
on the floor. If he put the gun back they 
would blame the boy for the shot. But 
the boy would not have sighted on 
Hohe; he would have aimed at a man 
in uniform. Heavy feet pounded the 
stairs. And Jean Mathieu sat waiting 
—the rifle across his knees. 
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If your doctor finds your blood pressure up he is going 


to ask a great many questions deena the way you live 





Essential hypertension needn't interfere w 
routine—you'll probably keep right on working and play ing 





You'll probably be told that there isn't any real reason 
for not continuing to enjoy life—in a quiet sort of way _ 





Staying on good terms with the little woman is one way to 


help keep your blood pressure within reasonable bounds _ 
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By Hannah Lees 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE DE ZAYAS +) ae 


High blood pressure is nothing ys get steamed ore 
up about—in fact that's just what you shouldn't _ 
do. Relax and let research delve into its causes, 





ney and other tests. 


which still remain scmewhat mysterious 


HERE is a certain room in a certain hospital 

in Boston where a group of earnest students 
has been gathering weekly the last couple of 
years to go to school. There are lectures and ex- 
ercises and recitations. There are examinations 
—stiff examinations, too. But the only require- 
ment for the entrance into this class is high blood 
pressure. It’s remarkable how quickly these 
earnest, mostly middle-aged students progress. 
The lectures, you see, are on high blood pres- 
sure and the psychic origin of many of its symp- 
toms. The exercises, which the students practice 
at home as well as in class, are relaxing exercises. 
The recitations are by the senior members of the 
class to show the junior members how much it 
is possible to improve. And when examination 
time comes ... well, some of the students simply 
feel a great ‘deal better, but in two thirds of 
those who attended the class more than three 
times, the blood pressure had actually fallen re- 


markably. This is quite possibly the only blood- 


pressure class in existence but it is typical of the 
way this common ailment--very common, one 
out of every four people over fifty has it, which 
means at least your mother- or your father-in- 
law—is being treated by enlightened doctors to- 
day. The modern idea seems to be that whatever 
the physiological cause, which we’ll get around 
to in a minute, the most usual precipitating 
cause is worry, the one serious aggravating fac- 
tor, once you have the ailment, is worry, and the 


logical way to treat it, therefore, is to teach you 


not to worry. So if you go to a good, forward- 
looking doctor today, complaining of headaches, 
dizzy spells, nosebleeds and what not, and he 
discovers that what you have is essential hyper- 
tension (recognize your old friend under that 
title?) the chances are before you’re through 
you'll wonder if you haven’t dropped acciden- 
tally into the office of a psychiatrist. 

“Hm,” he may say casually as he unwinds that 
gray cloth from around your arm, “blood pres- 
sure’s up a little.” He'll probably look in your 
eyes then with a little black instrument called 
an ophthalmoscope and, in case he goes myste- 
rious, I’ll tell you that that’s because the back of 
your eyes is conveniently enough the one place 
a doctor can actually see your smaller arteries 
in action. He can actually see whether they’re 
diseased or just acting up. Then he’ll probably 
send you to his laboratory for a number of kid- 
And, “Hm,” he may say 
again, if all the tests prove negative, “wouldn’t 
hurt you to lose a little weight, we’ll have to see 
to that, but organically you’re sound as a nut. 
Just that little increase in blood pressure—no 
cause for it.” 

He may tell you to lay off meat and salt and 
tobacco and liquor, and perhaps stop working 
for a while, and give up your golf. But before 
long he’ll know all about just how seriously you 
take things and what things you take too seri- 
ously, whether your wife loves you and vice 
versa, and whether you’ve been stewing for some 


time over that raise the boss hasn’t given you. © 


Then he'll probably tell you to go back to your 
office and your golf and your before-dinner cock- 
tail and enjoy life in a quiet way, losing weight © 
if you have to lose it, because that’s important 
for general health as well as for high blood pres- 
sure, and though you pay him regular visits after _ 
that he may very possibly not be too much con- 
cerned with your blood pressure. 

The idea, you see, is that many peorle anh 
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they feel—witness the fact t 






sicker than a man with v 
—and if you can oT co) 


symptoms, if not their | 
will vanish. 
Of. course this form 
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been lying down, it rises wh 
rises still more when we stani 
when we eat our dinner an 
when we drop off to sleep. . 
tions, such expressions as, ‘ 
raise my blood pressure,” and | 

gently, his blood pressure can 
almost ¢lichés, and sound clichés 
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blood pressure a slight kick 
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thing doctors have had quite a 
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Occupation: Widow 
| By William C. White 


{ ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE HOWE 


; Story Thus Far: 


) LESSER and Rolf Blaerchen, owners 
‘/a Berlin night club, employ a singer, Car- 
(Dirling, and a comedian, Karl Dietrich. 
esr marries Carola, and a short time later 
\e) killed in a mysterious automobile ‘‘acci- 
Ri 


|specting that Blaerchen, a Nazi, has been 
how involved in her husband’s murder, 
a leaves Berlin; and Dietrich, guilty of 
eng fun at the Nazis, is sent to a concen- 
won camp. Three years pass. Dietrich, re- 
Jd from the camp, returns to Berlin, where 
Jyins a group of anti-Nazi conspirators— 
*z Ranke, Hans Klauss, Schebeler and 
‘rs. His bitterest enemy is Rolf Blaerchen, 
has become a power in the Foreign Office. 
dearest friend is Carola, who, hoping to 
) the truth concerning her husband’s death, 
ome back to the German capital and be- 
a Foreign Office spy—reporting to 
chen. 
athing Blaerchen (who makes incessant 
ices to her) and shocked by his ruthless- 
Carola finally tells him bluntly that she 
work for him no longer. After which, she 
ans rehearsing a singing role that Franz 
mer, owner of “Sans Souci,” a well-known 
spot, gives her. 
t Blaerchen keeps a sharp eye on her; and 
ently he guesses the truth: Karl Dietrich 
om Wagner has employed as a messenger 
veneral factotum) and Paul Lesser’s widow 
i love. Infuriated, he forces Carola to ac- 
pany him to his home, where—after 
ing her to drop Dietrich—he tells her that 
epves her. 
hrola listens patiently. Then, when he be- 
to make violent advances, she says: “Js 
iiwhy you killed Paul?’’ The question comes 
| terrific shock to the Nazi. And, watching 
iface intently, Carola feels sure that he is 
of her husband’s murder. 
| few hours later, Carola learns that Die- 
has been arrested. She implores Blaer- 
to have him released. Then comes a 
rise: Blaerchen says that he will release 
‘ich if she will accept an invitation from 
Praut, an important Nazi official. Carola 


Nietrich, freed, meets Carola and they dis- 
i) the situation. They wonder if they can 
e Germany, escape from Blaerchen. “If,” 
ypla says, “we can get out, no matter how 
igerous, I'll go anywhere with you, Karl!” 


VII 
| ARL called Klauss from an out- 
side telephone. A half-hour later 
they met near the Kaiser Wilhelm 
seum. 
€ can go in and keep warm,” 
uss said pleasantly. “If we should 
happen to be discussing the exhibits, 
) will know?” He smiled. “Tell me 
ut your arrest.” 
Later,” Karl said hurriedly, as they 
ered the museum. “First, is there a 
that people can get out of this coun- 
?’ 


ou and Fraulein Dirling?” 
Xarl nodded. 

here is one way,” Klauss said 
wly, “by fishing boat out of Stettin.”’ 
or the first time in a long while Karl 
ed. “I was sure you would know of 
ay.” But he saw no answering smile 
Klauss’ face. “Is it very dangerous?” 
I know of five men who tried it last 


wo got through!” 

ith his face expressionless, Karl 

nsidered that. That was an escape 

it was as dangerous as the trap. 

I wish I could be more encouraging,” 

aAuUSS said. 

‘What can we do?” Karl’s deep voice 

cked. “Blaerchen insists that as the 

ce for her freedom and mine she 

ow herself at Herr Praut.” 

‘Praut?” Klauss was interested at 
e. “Why should Blaerchen do any- 
g for him?” 

‘I don’t know,” Karl said. 

] They Sat on a bench in one of the ex- 

it halls. Except for a guard the place 

Sempty. “If we did know, we could 

derstand Blaerchen better.” He 


} 


seemed eager to help. “Tell me all you 
have heard about Blaerchen.” 

Karl thought for a moment, then re- 
called what Mainescu had said about 
Blaerchen’s enemies, what Maria had 
said about his habits, what Froscetti 
had said, and the gossip that Schebeler 
had reported, about Praut’s promotion 
and about the fight. “That sums it up,” 
he said. 


co nodded and they moved to a 
group of statuary. They stood near 
it, as if examining it. “Since Blaerchen 
has been interested in Carola he 
wouldn’t be handing her over to Praut 
without expecting something in return.” 

“Possibly. What could he expect?” 

“Revenge, of course, but I think that’s 
a luxury that Blaerchen could not 
afford unless there was a profit in it.” 
Klauss smiled ever so slightly. ‘The 
most obvious thing is money.” When 
Karl objected, Klauss continued: “Why 
not? After all, Blaerchen is only fol- 
lowing a notable and exemplary prec- 
edent. Certainly.” Klauss lowered his 
voice. “I think Blaerchen is avaricious 
enough to do anything for money. Par- 
ticularly now, when he did not get a 
promotion! He must be bitter about 
that!” 

“Possibly,” Karl agreed. “I’m afraid 
that doesn’t help us. Carola insists that 
she keep that engagement with Praut.” 

“She may not have to,” Klauss said 
paternally, as they moved to another 
group of statuary. “There might be 
some way to use money to trap the im- 
pregnable Herr Blaerchen so that you 
and Carola need not fear him any more.” 

Karl shook his head. “I have no ex- 
perience setting traps for villains.” 

Klauss smiled. ‘After fifteen years in 
the theater? I thought that that was 
the essence of the drama, from Hamlet 
to the Three Penny Opera.” Then he 
was suddenly serious. “Dangerous as it 
might be, I would have you do anything 
rather than attempt the journey across 
the Baltic.” 

For a half-hour after they had left the 
museum Karl walked the street, not sure 
where to go or what to do. Blaerchen 
might very well be baited into some 
trap by money, but on this cold Febru- 
ary morning Karl could think of no trap. 
Then he remembered that he was more 
than two hours late for work. He could 
make some excuse to Wagner. 

But he did not expect to find Wagner 
carrying on like a madman. “Come 
here, come here—where have you 
been?” Wagner roared. 

It seemed like an exaggerated reaction 
to two hours’ lateness. 

“T’m sorry I’m late—!” 

“Late? I don’t care when you come 
in. But Carola!” 

“What’s the matter?” Karl’s voice was 
taut. 

“She called me and said she’d changed 
her mind. She isn’t going to open.” He 
stared at Karl and saw something in his 


face. “Come in!” He led Karl into the 
office and slammed the door. “Carola 
ought to be more thoughtful. I have a 


bad heart. To call up and say in cold 
(Continued on page 50) 


"You're beautiful!" Karl ex- 
claimed. He kissed her. “You 
look as if time had stood still” 
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bunch is phenomenal, I tell you.” The 
agent paused impressively. “And you 
can get ’em cheap. You can get ’em for 
what the singer alone is worth.” 

“A singer too, heh?” Freem said casu- 
ally. 

“Blues,” said Fess passionately. “And 
you couldn’t find another pair of pipes 
like hers even on Broadway. Her hus- 
band directs, they use a lot of their own 
tunes you couldn’t hear anywhere else, 
and altogether it’s a very original set- 
up. You know, the intimate tone—like 
it’s a privilege to hear ’em. Just right for 
a club. It'll go big, Mr. Freem. It’ll 
pack ’em in.” 

Eventually they got around to price. 
“Fourteen hundred,” Fess said. “After 
all, there’s ten of ’em, and you know a 
leader always gets at least as much as 
the rest of the band put together.” 

“Seven,” Freem countered promptly. 
“After all, I had bands workin’ for me 
before.” His final word was, “Nine hun- 
dred—if I like ’em.” 

“If this isn’t a dopey racket!” May 
said. “We insult him, we practically 
throw him out, and two days later he 
comes back with a job for us.” 

Fess had just left the rehearsal hall 
with Freem. Freem had liked it. Frank 
was expected at the agent’s office that 
afternoon to sign up. 

“T don’t like the idea of working for 
that guy but we’re in no position to be 
choosey,” he said. 

“Good thing we don’t have to see 
much of him,” said May. “That snaky 
grin of his is a killer.” 

“All he has to do is hand it over Saddy 
nights, reg’lar,” said Steve, the trum- 
peter. 


Fe wanted May to come along to 
the agent’s office but she begged off. 
“It’s your band, Frank. Besides, I’m 
afraid I might louse up the deal. He 
might look at me, that way he’s got, 
and I might make a crack that’d keep 
us rehearsing for another couple of 
months. Just read it slow, Pops, in blues 
time.” 

Frank read the contract slowly but 
that made the terms seem no less bru- 
tal: exclusive management of the band 
for a year, fat percentages of any out- 
side engagements Fess might get for 
them, six hundred and fifty dollars a 
week—when they worked. 

“Tl think it over, Mr. Fess.” 

“No time for that. Freem has six 
other bands he can put in there and he 
wants your yes or no today. He opens 
in a few nights, you know.” 

Frank thought of the boys. They’d 
had only meager pickings the last few 
months and some of them had families 
dependent upon them. He told Fess 
he’d make a phone call and then give 
his decision. 

“Six-fifty; tie-up for a year; no play 
no pay,” he summed it up for May over 
the telephone. 

“T guess it’s only a rumor that a leader 
is supposed to get half,” May said. “You 
can’t give the boys less than sixty, and 
then there’s music to buy and... . that 
vulture! Well—the boys must eat, 
though. But insist on half pay for no 
play, at least.” 

Fess howled when Frank told him 
about the guarantee he wanted, so 
Frank started to leave. Fess saw he 
meant it and called him back. Three 
hundred a week, if engagements ran out 
—for no more than two weeks—was the 
best he would offer. Frank found hag- 
gling very distasteful. He signed... . 

Pickett leaned over Wetterau’s desk, 
coaxing, persuading: “But Emil, it’s 
five years now that you’ve been saying 
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swing is on the way out. The fact that 
you don’t like it hot, personally, is los- 
ing us business. Look at Goodman, 
the Dorseys.. .” 

“Look at Montfort, Kemp, Lombardo, 
Fields, Heidt, Reisman, Kyser, Noble, 
Nelson, Hallett, Clinton,’ Wetterau 
rattled off. 

‘JT know, Emil. But this band of 
Leedy’s is exceptional in its class, and 
if we don’t grab them somebody else 
will. I found out they’re in a cheap spot 
and if we hurry maybe we can still get 
them.” 

Wetterau at last yielded. “All right, 
get ’em. But strictly hot bands are too 
unpredictable for me. Wow or flop, Ar- 
thur, Leedy’ll be your own private head- 
ache.” 


HE Inner Door Club was more than 
half filled and that was good going for 
a new place with an unknown band, only 
ten days after opening night. They were 
playing a lively stomp tune when Pick- 
ett sat down at a table near the plat- 
form. He listened with pleasure and 
excitement. He had made no mistake. 
Frank stood with his tenor sax in front 





— 





"Say! Who's drivin’ this thing, you or me?” 


Then the boys abandoned the score 
and, with Frank showing the way on 
his clarinet, jammed two choruses. It 
was collective improvisation by ten art- 
ists, smooth and inspired, with a mini- 
mum of exhibitionism. It was music. 

May’s voice nad come as a complete 
surprise to Pickett, and with the effect 
of what had followed—one of Steve’s 
trumpet passages kept ringing in his 
head—it took a little while for him to 
recall just why he was there. He sent a 
note by waiter and shortly Frank and 
May came curiously to his table. 

“Won’t you sit down?” he said, after 
introductions had been made. 

“Thanks.” 

“To come right to the point: National 
wants you under their banner.” 

May and Frank exchanged glances of 
unhappy surprise. 

“Gee, Mr. Pickett, we’d like it, but...” 

“Add three men to make it a full 
band, then a tour for a break-in, and 
then a big spot in town. Say fifteen 
hundred to start. Later, well, anything 
may happen. With radio and recording 
and theater appearances—’ Pickett 
smiled promisingly. 
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of the band, sending them from one 
brilliant chorus into another. One re- 
alized that the boys were working hard 
but having a good time at it and that 
made watching them enjoyable. There 
was no clowning, no straining for effect. 
The show was all in the music itself. 

The half-hour session ended with 
Blue But Happy Blues. There were a 
few instrumental solos before May sang. 
She didn’t grapple with a microphone. 
(‘Take that thing away. I don’t need 
it and it only makes me nervous,” she’d 
said the first night they’d been there.) 
There was only a sudden hush as the 
boys turned their heads toward her, 
ready to follow the accompanying fig- 
ure she set for them on the piano before 
she began singing, and that subtly called 
everybody’s attention to her. She looked 
up from the keyboard toward the peo- 
ple at the tables and began, simply, to 
wail it out, easily filling the place with 
her big contralto: 


“I’m blue but happy, blue but happy, 
happy cos I’m used to bein’ blue; 
Sad but I like it, sad but I like it, like 
it cos there’s nothin’ else to do. 

So send me down, blues, send me down, 
blues, send me just as deep as you 
please. ...” 





Frank groaned. ‘We’re trying to tell 
you we're here through an office—tied 
up for a year.” 

“Oh—too bad!” Pickett’s face fell. 
But then he took heart again; he just 
had to have this band. “But maybe we 
can buy your contract. I’d help you up 
to a thousand dollars, which you could 
pay back out of future earnings. But 
you’d have to handle it yourself. 
Chances are your agent would want a 
million if he knew we were interested.” 

“Gee, thanks, Mr. Pickett. We’ll try,” 
Frank said. 


ee FULL band, darling!’’ May whis- 
pered as they walked slowly back 
to the platform. 

“Five brass, four reeds and the 
rhythm we've got—what we could say 
with that!”’ Frank mumbled, dazed. 

“But we’re ’way ahead of ourselves;” 
May said soberly, thinking of Fess. 

Frank was flabbergasted when Fess 
asked five thousand dollars for the con- 
tract. “That’s what it’s worth to me,” 
the agent said coolly. ‘“‘ Specially if Na- 
tional Music or somebody like that is 
after you.” 

Shrewd rat, Frank thought as he left 
the office, and they were bound hope-. 
lessly to him for a year. But now that 


that was settled he couldn’t brood 
much over it. The band was work 
where it could be heard to adv. 
and he craved recognition more tf 
money. He would go on with the bo 
developing new ideas, further exple 
ing their potentialities. That was 
he lived for. 
Pickett said he was sorry, but a 
wasn’t forever and after that, mayb 

When Frank told May about i 
thought: “Five years fighting 
break and when it’s handed to u 
only get our hands slapped for reai 
for it. Another whole year!” B 
Frank she said, “Well, the boy 
happy, making a name—and who y 
to go back on the road, anyway 
me, thanks. I just had some.” 

So they returned to making mus’ 
lost themselves in it. 4 


fie THE end of the month Fess 
two hundred dollars more per 
out of Freem who, in his caution, 
he now regretted, had insisted 
month-to-month arrangement. 
to pay because the band was almo: 
ing the club, nightly, now, and it we 
worth it to him. Fess said nothing | 
the increase to Frank. As for ‘Free 
had assumed that the band was g 
its share, or something near it, an 
sides, proprietors did not by oa 
poke into what went on between ; 
and the help. But because of the ni 
contact between Freem and the bi 
would have been strange if it ha 
eventually come out that they wer 
ing treated shabbily. 

One evening between dances 
was filling in at the piano, hum 
while Frank, at her side, dreame 
the melody on his sax and Steve le 
on the side of the piano, listening. 
Freem slipped up onto the bands 
and sat down near them, looking sm 
around at the well-filled tables. 

“This is the stuff they love,” he 
pered to May. “Makes them feel 
at a sort of private party.” 

“Things look pretty good, don’t 
Mr. Freem?” May said. 

“Yeah, pretty good, but it ain 
gravy. Not that I’m complaining. 
don’t forget the band alone cost 
eleven hundred a week.” 

Quickly May found a cadence f 
improvisation. Her abrupt stop 
Steve’s low whistle made Frank lo 
from his horn. 

“Eleven hundred—and we're ge 
only six and a half!” May said. 

“The cheap low-down!” Frank 
tered unhappily. 

Freem smiled crookedly and sl 
his head. “I guessed he was looking 
for himself—but that’s around 
per cent he’s cuttin’ you! Well, too 
I can’t interfere.” He shrugged 
shoulders, got up and left. 

“What a fancy rookin’ Fess is g 
us!” Steve observed. Then he went 
the band room to tell the boys abo 

“We’ve got to do something, P¢ 
May said grimly. ‘“We’ve got to 
clear of that vulture.” 

“Now, now, Honey — don’t 
yourself sick over it,’ Frank be 
“It’s tough, all right, but we can’t he 
it... . Gee, don’t look at me like tha 
—as if I was something that belong 
in a cage.” 

“It isn’t fair to the boys, Frank.” 

“But what can we do, kid, what ce 
we do?” Avoiding her eyes, Fra 
picked up a copy of a weekly m 
publication, which he had bought befo 
coming to work but had not yet had tim 
to study. Pe 

“Whee—look at this!” He thrust th 
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Coca-Cola has the charm of 






‘purity. It is prepared with the 






finished art that comes from 






a lifetime of practice. Its de- ' 






Jicious taste never loses the 










freshness of appeal that first 


delighted you...always bring- 





ing you a cool. clean sense 
of complete refreshment. 


I] . . 
Thirst asks nothing more. 


940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Take hold of an ice-cold bottle of Coca-Cola and 
you have the whole answer to thirst in the palm of 
your hand. Lift it to your lips and drink. You'll find 

out at once what the pause that refreshes with ice-cold 


Coca-Cola can really mean...to you. Try it. 
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A SERVICE MAN REVEALS WH} 
MANY CARS LACK PEP... 

















“SHE POKES ALONG LIKE AN OLD COW,” I told the service m 
“No pep, always the last car to get away at every traf 


Secret of surging power for lazy, spark-weary 
motors found in amazing mystery spark 


Miz. : everywhere are amazed when they 


replace old, power-wasting spark plugs with 


id & “Wet A \ 


“THERE’S THE TROUBLE, LADY,” he said, holding up a spark 


sensational new Auto-Lites. Sluggish, pepless cars 
suddenly gain flashing pickup and power, and 


deliver more miles per gallon. 


The reason? This new kind of spark plug fires 
with less electrical effort — produces an amazing 


Mystery Spark that transforms gasoline into smooth, 
lively POWER. 


To harness this strange Mystery Spark, Auto-Lite 
engineers produced a new Konium electrode, de- 


signed on a new principle of gap geometry, they 
developed a new and exclusive “Ziramic” insulator. 


No other new spark plug ever attracted so many users 


in so Short a time. See the difference a set of new 
Auto-Lite Spark Plugs mav make in your car’s per- NEWEST ACHIEVEMENT 

5 ‘ : ) ¢ per OF AUTO-LITE ENGINEERS 
formance. Have them installed today. Look for the Out of 28 years’ experience 
: in automotive electrical 
engineering comes this new 
spark plug, as the final 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY link in the ignition system. 
TOLEDO, OHIO - Merchandising Division + SARNIA, ONTARIO 


Auto-Lite sign. There is one near you. 





Ignition Engineered 
by Ignition Engineers 











Lite Spark Plugs made in the way my car runs! That se 
man did me a real favor when he recommended Auto-L 
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ine at May, pointing out the 
iin called the Jam Shelf: 

hw on Night Club Row and the 
Jord in hot music’—May read— 
ank and May Leedy and their 
riffing out a unique and very per- 
kind of jive. This gang is a most 
ne addition to the select group 
ne uncompromised swing—and we 
|mean noise. It took them a long 
setting set, as it always does with 
kind of offering, but we hope that 
hey're in a decent spot they’ll 
ily win the recognition they de- 
LT 


» followed a listing of the band’s 
nnel, explaining what each of the 
did to make the music sound so 


whole column, Frank. Boy that’s 
” May said in a distant-sounding 


pays for everything. Wait’ll the 
see it—it’ll cheer them up after 
bur news we just got.” Frank took 
agazine and hurried into the band 




















Vly remained behind at the piano, 
er mind was not on the music. This 
rank’s softness about money mat- 
nad really tried her patience. 

e next night was Saturday night 
here was an even bigger than usual 
theater crowd at the Inner Door 
ing in their seats while the band 
through one of its out-of-the- 
sessions. Suddenly, in the middle 
ast tune, the piano went a bit off 
eat, making the whole rhythm sec- 
waver. 

k quickly swung around, facing 
and with his sax, and blasted the 
back into time. 


ER the initial shock, he fronted 
gain, climbing into the nervous, 
elling voice of the upper register of 
ax and carried the band with him for 
ner full chorus. To that lead the 
ycould play only their best. Bus as 
as Frank relaxed, in the very next 
Tubby scrambled a drum inter- 
Vido’s pick seemed to get tangled 
ig the whanging strings, and right 
that Windy muffed a riff and Steve 
to pieces with him. Frantically 
Ik looked to the two reed men to 
him pull the band out, and Alec— 
the infallible—went bad, actually 
aked on his alto. 

k hung up his horn and retreated 
the anteroom to hide. He hadn’t 
ed himself to say a word, afraid he 
{ scream; he hadn’t trusted him- 
‘© look at the customers. Puffing 
usly at a cigarette, he turned his 
inward upon himself. He was a 
of a crank to blow up like that. The 
were only human; every band had 
ff-night now and then. 





“That's for people who miss the train” 
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But later it got worse. It didn’t seem 
possible but it got much worse. Around 
two in the morning. Frank could no 
longer contain himself and called the 
band backstage. 

“If a guy hits a clinker once, well— 
so he hit a clinker. But for the whole 
outfit to go lousy!” 

May chewed her lip. None of the 
boys could look Frank in the eye. 

“Me,” Tubby said. “I got a bum 
wrist.” He rubbed his wrist. “I don’t 
know how, but I must’ve strained it— 
a tendon or something—and it hurts 
terrible.” 

Frank turned in disgust to Windy. 
“And why should you stink all of a 
sudden?” 

“Dunno, Frank—I’m doin’ my best,” 
Windy rumbled. 

“How about you, Alec?” 

“My reed went back on me,” Alec 
said weakly. 

Frank flared up: 

“Now none of that off-time jive! All 
the fussing you do with reeds... !” 
Frank turned finally to May. “You got 
a bum fin too?” 

“Maybe we’re getting stale—or some- 
thing,” May lamely replied. 


eo bellowed into the phone: “I 
tell you, Fess, the customers are 
laughing—the wrong way. If you don’t 
believe it come down and hear it your- 
self. Three nights in a row! And I’m 
giving notice starting tonight. They’ll 
have to get good again, fast, if you ex- 
pect me to keep ’em. Don’t forget that 
satisfactory-performance clause.” ... 

“Just give me a little time,” Frank 
told Fess. “A gang like mine just has 
to straighten out. They’re too good not 
to.” 

The agent was baffled and exasper- 
ated. “Well, the way Freem feels about 
it, you got only a coupla days. And 
you can’t blame him.” 


That night after work Frank said to] ' 


May, “Maybe I better give up. Maybe 
I just better walk out.” 

“Now, when we really need you 
most?” May said. 

“If I only knew why—why!” Frank 
looked at her queerly. “Think they’re 
hitting the jug too hard? Naw—it 
couldn’t be that. I could tell in a min- 
ute. Maybe—maybe it’s because they 
know we’re getting such a raw deal from 
Fess.” 

“Well, it might be that. You can’t 
expect them to be gay about it,” May 
said slowly. It wrung her insides to 
look at him. He was pale and a bleak, 
hopeless expression had come into his 
eyes. 

“But they’re such fine musicians,” 
Frank said. ‘We've been rooked be- 
fore and they never took it like this. 


Gee!—I never would’ve thought they|° ~ 
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How’s your ‘‘Pep Appeal’? 


—by Dorne 























Opera Director: A tenor you are—maybe. But a toreador—pfui! Where is the “oomph,” 
the pep appeal? 


ea : we, Pte 7 . 
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Carmen: Did somebody mention PEP? I’ve just discovered it, too! Isn't it the most 
delicious cereal you ever tasted? And, besides, it’s extra rich in two of the most impor- 
tant vitamins. Come on, toreador, let’s have a snack. 






A ES ae , : é 

Carmen: You know, we have to get all our vitamins for pep. And this perfectly grand 
cereal called KELLOGG’S PEP is extra rich in the two that are most lacking in every-day 
diets—vitamins B,: and D. 


Toreador: Whoa, there! You can save the details. pEP tastes like a million dollars. 


mH! 
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Toreador: Ah, Carmen! Now that I’ve discovered vitamins and KELLOGG’S PEP, just 
watch me become the greatest bull-fighter that ever trod the boards. 
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Carmen: Take your time, toreador. It doesn’t all happen at once! 


Vitamins for pep! Kellogg’s Pep for vitamins! 


Pep contains per serving: 4/5 to 1/5 the minimum daily need of vitamin B,, according to 
age; 1/2 the daily need of vitamin D. For sources of other vitamins, see the Pep package. 


MADE BY KELLOGG'S IN BATTLE CREEK COPYRIGHT, 1940, BY KELLOGG COMPANY 
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“How a kind word ruin 
my beezness” 


1. Everyone takes the siesta in 
the heat of the day, except I, poor 
Juan. While all are asleep, the 
shops are closed. Except my shop, 
where I sell pottery to the Ameri- 
can tourists for ten times what it 
costs in America. 


2. An American senorita comes one alter- 
noon to buy the pottery. “How ts it that you 
do not take the siesta?” she asked, speaking 
that strange language which I have heard 


called Highschool Spanish. “Ah, senorita,” I 


sighed, “I cannot sleep!” 





4. “1 would give all the beezness for a good 


siesta!” T cried. “Then you should drink 
Sanka Coffee,” she said. “It’s 97% caftein- 
free, and can’t keep you awake!” “It is an 


\merican trick!” I scoffed. “How can it be 


good coffee?” 





6. So in gratitude I charge her only five times what 


the pottery is worth. Later, I try Sanka Coffee. 
Delicious. And I sleep each day during the afternoon. 
My pottery beezness, he is ruin but ah, amigo... 


how I enjoy the siesta! 
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3. “It is the coffee!” [ explained. “I love 
the coffee. I cannot resist it. But when I 
drink it with the lunch, then all afternoon I 
am wide awake!” She nodded. “It is good 
business to be open when other shops are 


closed ! 2 


5. “it's wonderful! A blend of finest 
Central and South American coffees!” she 
replied, “And the Council on Foods of the 


\merican Medical Association says: ‘Sanka 





Coffee is free from caffein effect, and can be 
used when other coffee has been forbidden!’ ” 





SANKA COFFEE 


REAL COFFEE—97% CAFFEIN-FREE 
Makes delicious iced coffee 


Use Sanka Coffee when you make iced 
coffee this summer. It’s delightfully cool- 





ing and refreshing...and it lets you sleep! | 


could sound so bad even if they tried.” 

“Whatever it is, Pops, you’ve got to 
hold on—you’ve just got to,” May said. 

The band was thrown out of the club 
at the end of the week. 

Frank got the wishful notion that be- 
ing fired would bring the boys around 
and he clung to it desperately. ‘One 
more chance,” he begged Fess. “I swear 
they'll be good.” 

“What else can I do?” Fess said bit- 
terly. “Itll cost me three hundred 
bucks if I don’t get you something be- 
fore another wéek goes.” 

A few days later he had the proprie- 
tor of a suburban dance hall at the re- 
hearsal room to hear Leedy’s band. 

It stank. 

“Sorry,” the man said, and went away. 

Having almost swallowed the chewed 
stump of his cigar, Fess also left. 

The boys squirmed in their seats, 
saying nothing. Frank stared at them, 
distraught, then slowly down at the 
clarinet he still held in his hands, and, 
with sudden, insane rage, flung it up 
against the wall. It made a queer clat- 
tering sound, with tinkles, as broken 
keys spattered on the floor. 

Then came another strange sound, out 
of Steve. 

“P-p-pa-hah!” He exploded into 
laughter. With that to send them, the 
other boys let go, too. They roared, 
they stamped their feet, they pounded 
each other on the back. Only May didn’t 
laugh. She jumped up from the piano, 
faced Frank worriedly and put her 
hands on his arms. 

“It was all my fault, Pops—I talked 
them into it. But we had to do it, don’t 
you see? Fess—I think maybe we’re 
rid of him!” 

“Huh?” Frank looked stupidly at her 
and around at the boys. “Oh—I get it. 
A special extra-funny rib on me, one 
that it took five years to build up. Guess 
I ought to laugh, too.” He gave a short, 
tragic laugh. “Five years—for this. 
Here it is—the clincher.’ He took out 
of his pocket a copy of the musical 
magazine, dropped it on the piano, 
yanked himself free of May and fled. 
She dashed after him but when she 
reached the hallway he was out of sight. 


Se turned slowly back to the boys. 
They weren’t laughing any more. 
Steve showed her the “Jam Shelf’ 
column: 

“Seems we were a little hasty with 
our congratulations in the last issue. 
Frank Leedy’s phenomenal jammers 
have suddenly gone bad, but terrible, 
overnight. As we went to press the 
news came that they were bounced out 
of the Inner Door, and we hate to have 
to say they earned it. Though it seems 
unaccountable, such things have hap- 
pened before.” 

May didn’t wait to hear any more, 
but got her hat and rushed out into a 
taxicab. 

On the way a series of frightful pos- 
sibilities whirled through her mind. 
Maybe Frank wouldn’t be at home when 
she got there. 

Maybe.... 

The cab, caught in the late-afternoon 
traffic crush, inched painfully down 
Seventh Avenue. In an agony of im- 
patience she jumped out, tossed the 
















































































hackman a coin and ran the re 
way to the hotel. 
“Frankie, darling!” she cried { 
doorway, and stopped short. 
bent over a valise on the bed. 
near him. ; 
“T’m so terribly sorry, : 
most gave it away, more than 
it was too late...” 
“Let me alone.” 
“You have to listen. Pick 
on it too and...” 
“IT don’t want to hear abo 
“But it was the only way, 
was so sure it would work.” 
Stubbornly, but very slowl 
tinued packing. 
She had stopped talking. 
glance at her. She was sitt 
telephone, legs crossed, hand 
lips drawn, watching him gi 
wished she would say somethi 
left himself nothing to say. 


E COULDN'T stall an 

Slowly he closed the valisi 
bled with the straps. He got hi 
hat, picked up the valise and 
the door. ‘Well, s’long, M 
didn’t stir, didn’t make a gs 
would have had to go if not fe 
den jangle of the telepho 
grabbed it. He dropped his 
in fascination watched her fa 
tenseness, heard her gleeful g 

“Wow! Now please tell it | 

She went over to him, too 
the ear, led him to the phone ai 
him down into the chair. 

“Fess just left me,” Pic 
“Thought maybe I didn’t know 
supposed to be washed up an 
could still get a price for the 
A bargain at two grand, he cz 
laughed him down to five hune 
to give him something for it. § 
your wife. Right now it loo) 
twenty-six-week tour. Easy k 
spots. Drop in tomorrow and 
about it.” 

“Gee, Mr. Pickett—I don’t ki 
to say,” Frank stammered. 
thanks—and we'll give you 
we've got.” 

He put down the teleph 
turned in his seat to stare su 
the window. 

“It’s swell, May, and all 
mumbled grumpily, “but it w 
mean not to put me wise. If } 


it was slow death by torture.” 
She grasped him by the he 
and turned his face up. 
“You know you wouldn’t have 
for it. Admit it!” She shook him.\ 
mit it!” 
“Owoo—all right, Honey, all | 
But let go.” He looked sheepis! 
her. “Yeah—I guess it was the) 
way, kid.” 
He grinned. 
“I’'d’'ve packed you and the be! 
the first night it ’'d been hep. 1) 
to admit it.” 
She laughed and kissed him. | 
“Think of it, Pops—back on thi! 
again!” May began singing, mak 
up as she went along, dancing abo 
fore him. “New faces—new pli 
always on the go—truckin’ on doy 
old jive trail!” 


CROCKETT JOHN 
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DIRTY PLUGS 
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Clean Plugs put SNAP and PEP 


into your car’s performance | 





| a More than 70,000 Registered AC Spark Plug Cleaning Stations stand | 
ready to clean and regap your plugs. Get this service every 4,000 miles 
| —and drive a better performing, faster starting, gas-economizing car. Cuil 


Have Plugs 


| LOOK for this f | : p uw CLEANED 
|For More Than 31 Years B SIGN- Sy EE ac uetuop | | 
| 


70,000 Service 


HE QUALITY SPARK PLUG RR rcs I pre 


Display It ~es REGAPPING 


Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, LaSalle, Nash, Oldsmobile, and a ReoIsTERe® i ao 
r “ : Te 2 a ie SS S: ‘o the 
Pontiac motor cars; Chevrolet, Diamond-T, I ederal, GMC, and jac : Engineers’ Standards 
International Trucks; Allis-Chalmers, J. I. Case, Cletrac and : as 
nternational Harvester Tractors ... these are some of the well- (ee eek pus 1] 
le ae 


ee ee N 3 
nown cars, trucks, and tractors which use AC Quality Spark G STATIO ‘ The Cost is only 
lugs. Trust your spark plug requirements to the same brand of — me (Oc EACH 


park plugs which the leading, big-volume manufacturers select. — ¥ the biggest nickel’s worth 
2 you ever got 


cLEANIN 





tt a Set—and Get the difference 


iAC SPARK PLUG DIVISION -+ General Motors Corporation 


| FLINT, MICHIGAN Replace worn plugs with new AC’s for best engine performance 
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The test cars of a famous rubber company reveal 
amazing superiorities of Chrysler cars! 


MAGINE driving your car 20 hours every day... piling up 1,000 miles a day at almost “_ 
open” speeds . . . and doing it every day for years! c 


i 
*. 


That’s exactly what a prominent tire and rubber company has age doing with its Chaeien’ test 
cars since 1934. 


Driving in two shifts daily, these cars have piled up a yearly average mileage of more than the 
distance from the earth to the moon... with a meticulous record kept of every detail of performaftee 
- +. every penny of cost. Probably no individual motorist in the world has so complete a record of 
cars performing in such strenuous service! ,, 4 


Look at the records and marvel! Not only at the amazing performance and economy of these | 
Chryslers, but at the steady betterment of these figures! Note the astonishing increase in gasoline and i 
oil mileage . . . and then reflect that each Chrysler has been bigger and more powerful than the one | 
which preceded it. See how average speeds have increased and every cost lowered! . | 


<= a a 


A MILLION MILES OF OPERATING RESULTS : 
GASOLINE OIL 4 
1934 Average per gallon ei a se 8 we 1S.2 miles 1934 Average Per Solon oe ak Ure ie Oe 
1935” ” cg ae OO Vee, Ope = IPSS «+ s « » 6 « 7OO mile 
1936 4 % % tena se ce IG miles 1936 is fd & « 6 6 « « « » 1,016 mitem 
1938 : V " oe ew ew « o 1663 witless 1938 » 43 ” 0 4 ae ee 1 eee 
1939 ” phd de eh 1939 n 2 as ° 6 @ ‘9:16 of 96 1,000 ee 
SPEED REPAIRS & 
1934 Average per hour ..... . . « 43.2 miles 1934 Average Cost - «+ « 66/100 cents per m <4 
1935 ue 7 Ue o 0 © 6 « th le lhl «48.4 miles 1935 we - - . » » 51/100 cents per mile 
1936 u Mo ON Es eee 6 a se Se miles 1936 : ’ . . + « 33/100 cents per mile ; 
1938 n Ly ec Cof6 eve te. eee Cele miles 1938 A y - « « « 29/100 cents per mile- 
1939 =” LS cee 2 anlles -7-1940 7. ” + + + + 27/100 cents per mile 


Claims are easy to make; but facts speak with the greatest authority of all. Whatever motor car you own or plan 


to buy, these facts and figures suggest the satisfaction you, too, can expect from a Chrysler! 
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Averaging more miles than the distance 
to the moon for 5 successive years? 











The Chrysler test cars of a famous rubber tance from the earth to the moon! Where 
company travel 1,000 miles each work- else could you find proof of stamina that 
ing day. Two shifts ... 20 hours a day even compares with this one? You’ve 
...every day of the year except Sundays heard it said ...‘You get the good 
and holidays... imagine driving a car things first from Chrysler!’ Here is the 
like that! Approximately ten times amazing proof of just how much these 
around the world each year... the dis- good things can mean to you as a motorist! : 
YEARLY RECORDS pale xe | 
Miles run Time in service : | 
1934 CHRYSLER... . 256,787 (14 MO.) JULY 1934 . . . SEPTEMBER 1935 : Soe : | 
1935 CHRYSLER .. . . 242,782 (12 MO.) AUGUST 1935 . . . AUGUST 1936 ye - | 
| 1936 CHRYSLER... . 212,331 (12 MO.) AUGUST 1936 . . . AUGUST 1937 
| 1938 CHRYSLER... . 225,310 (11 MO.) SEPTEMBER 1937 . . AUGUST 1938 ee — ne 
1939 CHRYSLER... . 273,098 (12 MO.) NOVEMBER 1938 . NOVEMBER 1939 = 
TOTAL . . . ._ 1,210,308 miles ed 


*A 1940 Chrysler Royal went into service January 16, 1940. Figures are now being established which will give : : oS .| 
an accurate, long-haul comparison with its predecessors. All facts quoted here are taken from records supplied : 
to Chrysler by this well-known tire manufacturer. The figures are available for examination in Chrysler's files. : - 
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to these local anesthetics. Adrenalin 
idiosyncrasy is well known. In combina- 
tion with procaine, toxic effects have 
followed quite small doses. But the 
doctor or dentist who employed the 
drug does not usually carry his concern 
as far as killing himself!” 

“Yes, but you're talking of cases 
where the employment of the anes- 
thetic was normal. In that case no par- 
ticular blame attaches to the surgeon 
concerned. It is the idiosyncrasy of the 
patient that has caused death. But in 
this case it’s pretty clear that there was 
a definite overdose. They haven’t got 
the exact amount yet—these quanti- 
tive analyses seem to take a month of 
Sundays—but it was definitely more 
than the normal dose. That means that 
Morley must have made a mistake.” 

“Even then,” said Poirot, “it was a 
mistake. It would not be a criminal 
matter.” 

“No, but it wouldn’t do him any good 
in his profession. In fact, it would 
pretty well ruin him. Nobody’s going 
to go to a dentist who’s likely to shoot 
lethal doses of poison into you because 
he happens to be absent-minded.” 

“It was a curious thing to do, I ad- 
mit.” 

“These things happen—they happen to 
doctors—they happen to chemists... . 
Careful and reliable for years, and then 
—one moment’s inattention—and the 
mischief’s done and the poor devils are 
in for it. Morley was a sensitive man. 
In the case of a doctor, there’s usually 
a chemist or a dispenser to share the 
blame—or to shoulder it alone. In this 
case Morley was solely responsible.” 


OIROT demurred. 

“Would he not have left some mes- 
sage behind him? Saying what he had 
done? And that he could not face the 
consequences? Something of that kind? 
Just a word for his sister?” 

“No, as I see it, he suddenly realized 
what had happened and just lost his 
nerve and took the quickest way out. 

“I know you, old boy. Once you've 
got your teeth into a case of murder, 
you like it to be a case of murder! I 
admit I’m responsible for setting you 
on the track this time. Well, I made a 
mistake. I admit it freely.” 

“T still think, you know, that there 
might be another explanation.” 

“Plenty of other explanations, I dare 
say. I’ve thought of them—but they’re 
all too fantastic. Let’s say that Amber- 
iotis shot Morley, went home, was filled 
with remorse and committed suicide, 
using some stuff he’d pinched from 
Morley’s surgery. If you think that’s 
likely. J think it’s damned unlikely. 
We've got a record of Amberiotis at the 
Yard, and as a matter of fact he’s been 
under observation here. He started as 
a little hotelkeeper in Greece, then he 
mixed himself up in politics. He’s done 
espionage work in Germany and in 
France—and made very pretty little 
sums of money. It’s just possible he was 
up to something of that kind now—but 
we haven't got anything on him so far. 
He wasn’t getting rich quick enough 
that way, and he’s believed to have done 
a spot or two of blackmail. Not a nice 
man, our Mr. Amberiotis. 

“He was out in India last year and is 
believed to have bled one of the native 
princes rather freely. The difficult thing 
has been ever to prove anything against 
him. Slippery as an eel! He might have 
been blackmailing Morley over some- 
thing or other. Morley, having a golden 
opportunity, plugs an overdose of 
adrenalin and procaine into him, 
hoping that the verdict will be an un- 
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fortunate accident—adrenalin idiosyn- 
crasy—something of that sort. Then, 
after the man’s gone away Morley gets 
a fit of remorse and does himself in. 

“That’s possible, of course, but I can’t 
somehow see Morley as a deliberate 
murderer. No, I’m pretty sure it was 
what I first said—a genuine mistake, 
made on a morning when he was over- 
worked. We'll have to leave it at that, 
Poirot.” 

“T see,” said Poirot, with a sigh. “I 
see...” 

Japp said kindly, “I know what you 
feel, old boy. But you can’t have a nice 
juicy murder every time! So long. All 
I can say by way of apology is the old 


phrase: ‘Sorry you have been trou- 
bled!” 
He hung up. 


ERCULE POIROT sat at his hand- 
some modern desk. He liked modern 
furniture. Its squareness and solidity 
were more agreeable to him than the 
soft contours of antique models. 
In front of him was a square sheet of 
paper with neat headings and com- 


Then he got up, called for his hat and 
stick and went out. 

Three quarters of an hour later Her- 
cule Poirot came out of the under- 
ground station at Ealing Broadway and 
five minutes after that he had reached 
his destination—No. 88, Castlegardens 
Road. 

It was a small, semidetached house, 
and the neatness of the front garden 
drew an admiring nod from Hercule 
Poirot. 

“Admirably symmetrical,’ he mur- 
mured to himself. 

Mr. Barnes was at home and Poirot 
was shown into a small, precise dining 
room and here presently Mr. Barnes 
came to him. 

Mr. Barnes was a small man with 
twinkling eyes and a nearly bald head. 
He peeped over the top of his glasses 
at his visitor while in his left hand he 
twirled the card that Poirot had given 
the maid. 

He said in a small, prim, almost fal- 
setto voice: “Well, well, M. Poirot? I 
am honored, I am sure.” 

“You must excuse my calling upon 
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ments. Against some of them were 
query marks. 

First came: 

Amberiotis. Espionage. In England 
for that purpose? 

A German agent? 

Was in India last year. During 
period of riots and unrest. Could be 


a Communist agent. Russia? 
There was a space, and then the next 


heading: 
Frank Carter? Morley thought him 
unsatisfactory. Was discharged from 


his employment recently. Why? 

After that came a name with merely 
a question mark: 

Howard Raikes? 

Next came this sentence: “But that’s 
absurd!” 

Hercule Poirot’s head was poised in- 
terrogatively. Outside the window a 
bird was carrying a twig to build its 
nest. Hercule Poirot looked rather like 
a bird as he sat there with his egg- 
shaped head cocked on one side. 

He made another entry a little 
farther down. 

Mr. Barnes? 

He paused and then wrote: 

Morley’s office? Mark on carpet. 
Possibilities. 

He considered that last entry for 
some time. 





“John, what else should I have put in besides the rum?” 


CHARLES PEARSON 








you in this informal manner,” said 
Poirot punctiliously. 
“Much the best way,” said Mr. 


Barnes. “And the time is admirable, 
too. A quarter to seven—very sound 
time at this period of the year for catch- 
ing anyone at home.” He waved his 
hand. “Sit down, M. Poirot. I’ve no 
doubt we’ve got a good deal to talk 
about. 58, Queen Charlotte Street, I 
suppose ?”’ 


poser said, “You suppose rightly— 
but why should you suppose any- 
thing of the kind?” 

“My dear sir,” said Mr. Barnes, “I’ve 
been retired from the Home Office for 
some time now—but I’ve not gone 
quite rusty yet. If there’s any hush- 
hush business, it’s far better not to use 
the police. Draws attention to it all!” 

“T will ask yet another question. Why 
should you suppose this is a hush-hush 
business?” Poirot asked. 

“TIsn’t it?” asked the other. “Well, if 
it isn’t, in my opinion it ought to be.” 
He leaned forward and tapped with his 
pince-nez on the arm of the chair. “In 
Secret Service work it’s never the little 
fry you want—it’s the big bugs at the 
top—but to get them you’ve got to be 
careful not to alarm the little fry.” 

“It seems to me, Mr. Barnes, that you 










































































know more than I do,” said 
Poirot. 

“Don’t know anything at all,” 4) 
the other, “just put two and ty + 
gether.” 

“One of those two being?” 

“Amberiotis,” said Mr. Jip 
promptly. “You forget I sat ops 
to him in the waiting room for 
ute or two. He didn’t know me. \ 
always an insignificant chap. Not} 
thing sometimes. But I knew hg 
right—and I could guess what hw: 
up to over here.” 

“Which was?” 


R. BARNES twinkled more} 
ever. “There’s a war on!” 
“Spying, you mean?” 
“Possibly—but not necessaril 
needn’t be so crude as that. In anyg 
Amberiotis wouldn’t do his ‘spyi’ 
you call it, himself. He might be :; 
of clearing station—receive inforn* 


wider field than that. An enemy 
is often a very decent fellow—a p. 
But there are others. There’s a k 
international vulture. It’s imme 
to him who his employers are. H 
is all that concerns him. It’s hi 
be where there’s any dirty worl 
Wartime is a grand opportunity } 
It’s a time when the most sta 
sound of concerns may be unde 
Poirot said, “I comprehend yot 
“T thought you would. For son 
now there have been forces at 
ing to undermine the solidity 
British democratic constituti 
long before the war. But the 
have much luck. To upset En 
really upset it—you’ve got to pl 
with its finance. And you can’t p 
with its finance when you’ve g 
like Alistair Blunt at the helm.” 
Mr. Barnes paused and then we 
“Blunt is the kind of man who ij 
vate life would always pay his bil 
live within his income—whet 
got two pence a year or several 
makes no difference. He is that 
fellow. And he just simply thinl 
there’s no reason why a ¢ 
shouldn’t do the same! No cos 
periments. No frenzied expendi 
possible Utopias. That’s wh 
paused—“that’s why certain 
made up their minds that Blur 
go.” 
“Ah,” said Poirot. 
Mr. Barnes nodded. 
“Yes,” he said. “I know wha 
talking about. Quite nice people, | 
of ’em. Long-haired, earnest-eyed 
full of ideals of a better world. 
not so nice, rather nasty in fact. 


He tilted his chair gently back! 
forward again. } 

“They're out after Blunt all 1 
That I know. And it’s my opinion 
yesterday morning they nearly got ! 
I may be wrong—but it’s been trie 
fore. The method, I mean.” | 

He paused and then quietly, cir() 
spectly, he mentioned three names 
unusually able Chancellor of the) 
chequer, a progressive and farsig ’ 
manufacturer, and a hopeful young 
itician who had captured the p! 
fancy. The first had died on the ¢ 
ating table, the second had succun 
to an obscure diséase which had | 
recognized too late, the third had | 
run down by a car and killed. 

“It’s very easy,” said Mr. Bai 
“The anesthetist muffed the givin 
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OWL: Then you can speak with au- 
thority. Try this vew White Owl and 
tell me if it has the real Havana flavor. 


OWL: Paul, you look great! You must rybody in baseball knows you 

have had a fine vacation in Havana. enjoy good cigars, Paul. Did you try 
DERRINGER: Sure did! If all the team feels any of those Havana cigars in Cuba? 
likeIdo,weoughtto winthe pennantagain. DERRINGER: You bet—smoked ’em all the time! 


PAUL DERRINGER cc cecl” 
fleoe cc NEW WHITE OWL 
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it DERRINGER (after several puffs): Say, this is great! 
It’s milder than an all-Havana Cuban cigar. But it’s 
the real Havana taste, all right! 





WOW BLENDED 
WITH HAVANA 


AUL DERRINGER, star pitcher Blended-with-Havana White 
P of the National League, Owl. He gave it a thorough test 
looked in fine condition when’ ...said there was no doubt about 
we interviewed him shortly after its authentic Havana flavor. 
the 1940 season got under way. You'll enjoy its rich, mellow 
He had recently returned from a Havana taste, too. And the fact 





vacationin Havanaand seemedall 
set to break his last year’s record 
of pitching 25 winning games. 
Paul had sampled many kinds 
of Havana cigars in Cuba, and 
we asked his opinion of the new 


that you now can get this pre- 
ferred cigar taste in a good 5¢ 
cigar accounts for the amazing 
popularity of the zew White Owl. 
Are you missing out on this cigar 
““find’’ of the year? 





{NEW WHITE OWL - 


New White Owls are made in America—see how af New York World's Fair, 1940 








Copyright, 1940, by General! Cigar Co., Inc, 
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You can change 
these Blades 


WITH 
MITTENS ON 


DV WAZ 
— Law) 





1. THERE IS NO FUMBLING with 
wrappings on the Schick blade... no 
unscrewing or reassembling razor. These 
are nuisances of the past for more than 
5,000,000 men who have switched to the 
Schick Injector Razor—whose blades come 
sealed in a bath of oil in a patented metal 
Injector cartridge—which changes blades 
automatically as shown below. 





2. A PULL AND A PUSH, and into the 
razor head goes a keen-edged, double-thick 
Schick blade. All ready for a quick, safe 
shave—thanks to the perfected solid guide 
bar which stretches the skin taut and sets 
up every whisker for a really clean job. 





3. OFFERING YOU the most modern im- 
provements in safety razor designinmorethan 
35 years, the Schick Injector Razor might 
cost alot more. Yet, in the pigskin-grain 
“Popularity” Kit, itcomes to you—complete 
with 20-year guarantee—for only $1! Try it! 


Schick 
Injector Razor 


MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO. 


Niagara Falls, 
Ont., Canada 


Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 
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the anesthetic—well, that does hap- 
pen. In the second case the symptoms 
were puzzling. The doctor was just a 
well-meaning g.p., couldn’t be ex- 
pected to recognize them. In the third 
case, anxious mother was driving car 
in a hurry to get to her sick child. Sob 
stuff—the jury acquitted her of blame!” 

He paused. 

“All quite natural. And soon forgot- 
ten. But I’ll just tell you where those 
three people are now. The anesthetist 
is set up on his own with a first-class 
research laboratory—no expense spared. 
That g.p. has retired from practice. 
He’s got a yacht, and a nice little place 
on the Broads. The mother is giving 
all her children a first-class education.” 

He nodded his head slowly. 

“In every profession and walk of life 
there is someone who is vulnerable to 
temptation. The trouble in our case was 
that Morley wasn’t!” 

“You think it was like that?” said 
Hercule Poirot. 

“I do. Morley wouldn't do the job. 
He knew too much, though, so they had 
to put him out.” 

“They?” asked Poirot. 

“When I say they—I mean the or- 
ganization that’s behind all this. Only 
one person actually did the job, of 
course.” 

“Which person?” 

“Well, I could make a guess,” said 
Mr. Barnes, “but it’s only a guess and 
I might be wrong.” 

Poirot said quietly, “Reilly?” 

“Of course! He’s the obvious person. 
I think that probably they never asked 
Morley to do the job himself. What he 
was to do was to turn Blunt over to 
his partner at the last minute. Sudden 
illness, something of that sort. Reilly 
would have done the actual business— 
and there would have been another re- 
grettable accident—death of a famous 
banker—unhappy young dentist in 
court in such a state of dither and mis- 
ery that he would have been let down 
lightly. He’d have given up dentistry 
afterward—and settled down some- 
where on a nice income of several thou- 
sands a year.” 


R. BARNES looked across at Poirot. 
‘Don’t think I’m romancing,” he 
said. “These things happen.” 

“Yes, yes, I know they happen.” 

Mr. Barnes went on: “I read a lot of 
these spy yarns. Fantastic, some of 
them. But curiously enough they’re not 
any more fantastic than the real thing.” 

Poirot said, “In your theory, where 
does Amberiotis come in?” 

“I’m not quite sure. I think he was 
meant to take the rap. He’s played a 
double game more than once and I dare 
say he was framed. That’s only an 
idea, mind.” 

Hercule Poirot said quietly: 

“Granting that your ideas are correct 
—what will happen next?” 

Mr. Barnes rubbed his nose. 

“They'll try to get him again,” he 
said. “Oh, yes. They'll have another 
try. Blunt has got people looking after 
him, I dare say. They’ll have to be ex- 
tra careful. It won’t be a man hiding 
in a bush with a pistol. Nothing so 
crude as that. You tell ’em to look out 
for the respectable people—the rela- 
tions, the old servants, the chemist’s 
assistant who makes up a medicine, the 
wine merchant who sells him his port. 
Getting Alistair Blunt out of the way 
is worth a great deal, and it’s wonder- 
ful what people will do for—say, a nice 


| little income of four thousand a year!” 


Poirot was silent a moment, then he 
said: “I have had Reilly in mind from 
the first.” 

el. RiA PS 

“Not that so much but there was a 
mark, you see, on the carpet, as though 
the body had been dragged along it. But 
if Morley was shot by a patient he 


would be shot in the surgery and there 
would be no need to move the body. 
That is why, from the first, I suspected 
that he had been shot, not in the sur- 
gery, but in his office—next door. That 
would mean that it was not a patient 
who shot him, but some member of his 
own household.” 

“Neat,” said Mr. Barnes apprecia- 
tively. 

Hercule Poirot got up and held out a 
hand. 

“Thank you,” he said. 
helped me a great deal.” 


“You have 


ON’ HIS way home, Poirot called in at 
the Glengowrie Court Hotel. 

As a result of that visit he rang up 
Japp very early the following morning. 

“Bon jour, mon ami. The inquest is 
today, i is it not?” 

“Tt is. Are you going to attend?” 

“T do not think so.” 

“Tt won’t really be worth your while, 
I expect.” 

“Are you calling Miss Sainsbury 
Seale as a witness?” 

“The lovely Mabelle—why can’t she 
just spell it plain Mabel. These women 
get my goat! No, I’m not calling her. 
There’s no need.” 

“You have heard nothing from her?” 

Hercule Poirot said: 

“I wondered, that was all. Perhaps 
it may interest you to learn that Miss 
Sainsbury Seale walked out of the 
Glengowrie Court Hotel just before 
dinner the night before last—and did 
not come back.” 

“What? She’s run away?” 

“That is a possible explanation.” 

“But why should she? She’s quite all 
right, you know. Perfectly genuine and 
aboveboard. I cabled to Calcutta 
about her—that was before I knew the 
reason for Amberiotis’ death, otherwise 
I shouldn’t have bothered—and I got 
the reply last night. Everything okay. 
She’s been known there for years, and 
her whole account of herself is true— 
except that she’s slurred over her mar- 
riage a bit. Married a Hindu student 
and then found he’d got a few attach- 
ments already. So she resumed her 
maiden name and took to good works. 

“She’s hand and glove with the mis- 
sionaries—teaches elocution, and helps 
in amateur dramatic shows. In fact, 
what I call a terrible woman—but 
definitely above suspicion of being 
mixed up in a murder. And now you 
say she’s walked out on us! I can’t un- 
derstand it.”” He paused a minute and 
then went on doubtfully: “Perhaps she 
just got fed up with that hotel? I could 
have easily.” 

“Her luggage is still there. She took 
nothing with her.” 
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Japp swore. 

“When did she go?” 

“About a quarter to seven.” 

“What about the hotel people?’ 

“They’re very upset. Manag 
looked quite distraught.” 

“Why didn’t they report to the 
lice?” ; 

“Because, mon cher, supposing 
a lady does happen to stay out f 
night (however unlikely it may 
from her appearance) she will be j 
fiably annoyed by finding on her re 
that the police have been called 


tion, called up various hospitals in 
there had been an accident in the bi 












































police when I called. My appear 
seemed to her like an answer to pra 
I charged myself with everything, 
explained that I would enlist the | 
of a very discreet police officer.” 
“The discreet police officer b 
yours truly, I suppose?” 
“You suppose rightly.” 
“All right. I’ll meet you at the G] 
gowrie Court Hotel after the inqus 


APP grumbled as they were w 
for the manageress. 
“What does the woman want t 
appear for?” 
“Tt is curious, you admit?” 
They had no time for more. 
Mrs. Harrison, proprietor of the 
gowrie Court, was with them. 
Mrs. Harrison was voluble and é 
tearful. She was so worried about 
Sainsbury Seale. What could have 
pened to her? Rapidly she went 
every possibility of disaster. 
She paused at last for breath, 
muring: 
“Such a nice type of woman—an 


She took them, at Japp’s reque 
to the chaste bedroom occupied b 
missing lady. Everything was neg 
orderly. Clothes hung in the ward 
nightclothes were folded ready o 
bed, in a corner were Miss Sains 
Seale’s two modest suitcases. Ar 
shoes stood under the dressing té 
some serviceable Oxfords, two pa 
rather meretricious glacé fancy 
with court heels and ornamented 
bows of leather, some plain black 
evening shoes, practically new, 4 
pair of moccasins. Poirot noted thi 
evening shoes were a size smaller 
the day ones—a fact that might bi 
down to corns or to vanity. He) 
dered whether Miss Sainsbury Se: 
had found time to sew the second buck 
on her shoe before she went out. I 
hoped so. Slovenliness in dress alwa 
annoyed him. 

Japp was busy looking through sor 
letters in a drawer of the dressing tab} 
Hercule Poirot gingerly pulled open) 
drawer of the chest of drawers. . 
full of underclothing. He shut it aga 
modestly, murmuring that Miss Sain 
bury Seale seemed to believe in wea 
ing wool next the skin, and opened a 
other drawer which contained stocking) 

“Got anything, Poirot?” Japp aske) 

Poirot said sadly, as he dangled} 
pair: “Ten inch, cheap shiny silk, pri 
probably 2/11.” 

Japp said, “You’re not valuing f 
probate, old boy. Two letters here fro} 
India, one or two receipts from chat 
table organizations, no bills. Most e 
timable character, our Miss Sainsbu' 
Seale.” 

“But very little taste in dress,” sa 
Poirot sadly. 

“Probably thought dress worldly 
Japp was noting down an address fro’ 
an old letter dated two months back. 

“These people may know somethi 
about her,” he said, “Address up Ham} 
stead way. Sound as though they we! 
fairly intimate.” 

There was nothing more to be gleane 
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Authoritative tests reveal that Luckies’ 
‘iner tobaccos contain less nicotine than 


any other leading brand! 
: 


lere’s the natural result of buying finer, 
elected cigarette tobacco for Lucky Strike. 
Che average nicotine content of Luckies, for 
pver two years, has been 12% less than the 
-verage of the four other leading brands* 
a than any one of them. 


| This fact is proven by authoritative tests 


| 


& Actual color photograph—Dewey Huffines chants ‘Sold American 





and Luckies get another pile of ripe, golden leaf! 


which have been confirmed from time to 
time by independent laboratories. 

You see, each year we exhaustively analyze 
tobaccos before purchase. Thus our buyers 
can select the leaf that is ripe and mellow, 
yet mild and low in nicotine content 
then buy it up. 

The result 
—mild and mellow, with a naturally lower 


a cigarette of finer tobaccos 


nicotine content. 
Have you tried a Lucky lately? 
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* NICOTINE CONTENT OF LEADING BRANDS 


From January 1938 through March 1940, Lucky 
Strike has had an average nicotine content of 2.02 
parts per hundred —averaging 9.82% less nicotine 
content than Brand A; 21.09% less than Brand B; 


15.48% less than Brand C; 3.81% less than Brand D. 


“With men who know tobacco best-it's LUCKIES 2 TO 1 
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Here’s America’s 
own Ale_ 
Here’s a flavor 
found in no 
other brew 
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When you meet Ballantine’s Ale for 
the first time, its greater life may come 
as a surprise. Ale is not ordinarily so 
live and sparkling a drink. The secret 
is in the brewing ... Ballantine’s was 
created especially to please the Amer- 
ican taste. 


A true ale, Ballantine’s is brewed 
with ale yeasts to the very highest 
of brewing standards as set up by 
Peter Ballantine himself a century ago 

. Purity, Body and FLAVOR—with 
the emphasis on FLAVOR, 


Treat yourself to a glass today—learn 
why millions get more enjoyment from 
Ballantine’s Ale than from any other 
brew. Now on sale from coast to coast 
...in bottles and cans. 
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BALLANTINE'S 
America’s Largest Selling ALE 
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Copr., 1940, P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N.J. 
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at the Glengowrie Court Hotel except 
the negative fact that Miss Sainsbury 
Seale had not seemed excited or worried 
in any way when she went out, and it 
would appear that she had definitely in- 
tended to return since on passing her 
friend Mrs. Bolitho in the hall, she had 
called out: 

“After dinner I will show you that 
pattern for a Balaclava helmet I was 
telling you about.” 

Moreover, it was the custom at the 
Glengowrie Court to give notice in the 
dining room if you intended to be out 
for a meal. Miss Sainsbury Seale had 
not done so. Therefore, it seemed clear 
that she had intended returning for 
dinner which was served from seven- 
thirty to eight-thirty. 


UT she had not returned. She had 
walked out into the Cromwell Road 
and disappeared. 

Japp and Poirot called at the address 
in West Hampstead which had headed 
the letter found. 

It was a pleasant house and the 
Adamses were pleasant people with a 
large family. They had lived in India 
for many years and spoke warmly of 
Miss Sainsbury Seale. But they could 
not help. 

They had not seen her lately, not for 
a month, not in fact, since they came 
back from their Easter holidays. She 
had been staying then at a hotel near 
Russell Square. Mrs. Adams gave 
Poirot the address of it and also the 
address of some other Anglo-Indian 
friends of Miss Sainsbury Seale’s who 
lived in Streatham. 

But the two men drew a blank in both 
places. Miss Sainsbury Seale had stayed 
at the hotel in question, but they re- 
membered very little about her and 
nothing that could be of any help. She 
was a nice, quiet lady and had lived 
abroad. The people in Streatham were 
no help either. They had not seen Miss 
Sainsbury Seale since February. 

There remained the possibility of an 
accident, but that possibility was dis- 
pelled too. No hospital had admitted 
any casualty answering to the descrip- 
tion given. 

Miss Sainsbury Seale had disap- 
peared into space. 

On the following morning, Poirot went 
to the Holborn Palace Hotel and asked 
for Mr. Howard Raikes. 

By this time it would hardly have sur- 
prised him to hear that Mr. Howard 
Raikes, too, had stepped out one eve- 
ning and had never returned. 

Mr. Howard Raikes, however, was 
still at the Holborn Palace and was said 
to be breakfasting. 


6 sewn apparition of Hercule Poirot at 
the breakfast table seemed to give 
Mr. Raikes doubtful pleasure. 

Though not looking so murderous as 
in Poirot’s disordered recollection of 
him, his scowl was still formidable—he 
stared at his uninvited guest and said 
ungraciously: 

“What the hell?” 

“You permit?” 

Hercule Poirot drew a chair from an- 
other table. 

Mr. Raikes said: 

“Don’t mind me! 
yourself at home!” 

Poirot smilingly availed himself of 
the permission. 

Mr. Raikes said ungraciously: 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“Do you remember me at all, Mr. 
Raikes?” 

“Never set eyes on you in my life.” 

“There you are wrong. You sat in 
the same room with me for at least five 
minutes not more than three days ago.” 

“TI can’t remember everyone I meet at 
some party or other.” 

“Tt was not a party,” said Poirot. “It 
was a dentist’s waiting room.” 


Sit down and make 


Some swift emotion flashed iia | 
young man’s eyes and died again 
once. His manner changed. It was, 
longer impatient and casual. It becs, 
suddenly wary. He looked acroscht 
Poirot and said: 

“Well?” 

Poirot studied him carefully be} 
replying. He felt, quite positively, 
this was indeed a dangerous young n 
A lean, hungry face, an aggressive 
the eyes of a fanatic. It was a 
though, that women might find att 
tive. He was untidily, even shab 
dressed, and he ate with a care 
voraciousness that was, so thally 
watching him thought, significant. 

Poirot summed him up to himself 

“Tt is a wolf with ideas...” 

Raikes said harshly: 2 

“What the hell do you mean—con 
here like this?” 

“My visit is disagreeable to you? 

“I don’t even know who you are.” 

“T apologize.” 

Dexterously Poirot whipped out 
card case. He extracted a card 
passed it across the table. 

Again that emotion that he co 
quite define showed upon Mr. 7 
lean face. It was not fear—it was 
aggressive than fear. After it, 
unquestionably, came anger. : 

He tossed the card back. ; 

“So that’s who you are, is it? © 
heard of you.” ] 

“Most people have,” 
Poirot modestly. 

“You’re a private dick, aren’t j y 
The expensive kind. The kind pi e¢ 
hire when money is no object—w. en 
worth paying anything in order tos 
their miserable skins!” 

“Tf you do not drink your coffee,’ » 
Hercule Poirot, “it will get cold.” — 


said 


HE SPOKE kindly and with autho: 
Raikes stared at him. 

“Say, just what kind of an inset 
yo ou?” 

“The coffee in this country is ¥ 
bad anyway—’ ’ said Poirot. 

“T’ll say it is,” agreed Mr. Raikes 
fervor. 

“But if you allow it to get cold 
practically undrinkable.” 

The young man leaned forwaiill 

“What are you getting at? Wh 
the big idea in coming round here?” 

Poirot shrugged his shoulders. 

“I wanted to—see you.” a 

“Oh, yes?” said Mr. Raikes ske 
cally. | 

His eyes narrowed. 

“Tf it’s money you're after, or 
come to the wrong man! The pe 
I’m in with can’t afford to buy what t 
want. Better go back to the man 
pays you your salary.” 

Poirot said, sighing: 

“Nobody has paid me anythin 
yet.” 

“You're telling me,” said Mr. Rai 

“It is the truth,” said Hercule Poi 
“T am wasting a good deal of valu: 
time for no recompense whatsoe 
Simply, shall we say, to assuage 
curiosity.” 

“And I suppose,” said Mr. Rais 
“you were just assuaging your C 
osity at that darned dentist’s the 0} 
day.” { 

Poirot shook his head. He said 

“You seem to overlook the most o 
nary reason for being i in a dentist’s W 
ing room—which is that one is wai 
to have one’s teeth attended to.” 

“So that’s what you were doing?” } 
Raikes’ tone expressed contemp' 


i" 


unbelief. ‘Waiting to have your ti) 
seen to?” 
“Certainly.” 


“You'll excuse me if I say I don't 
lieve it.” 
“May I ask then, Mr. Raikes, ¥ 
you were doing there?” 
(To be continued next week) 





‘ors. If he’d just stop trying to be 
f) er, and his grandfather, and his 
terandfather.”’ And then she burst 
ars, which was most unlike Lou- 
f he’d just grow up,” she said. 
*t care if he doesn’t set the world 

If he’d only stop being a stuffed 
‘ind grow up. A man can't be just 
ul, and not grow up.” 
in the big crash came in twenty- 
_ hoped that might jolt them to- 
. But it didn’t. Freddy neither 
to smash, nor took to drink, nor 
i tted suicide, nor did any of the 

¢ which were done then. He just 
| realize anything had happened. 

‘st got more and more confused, 
] ed more and more about Har- 
le nd about the late World War, 

yeveryone else was talking about 

x weaith, and priming pumps, and 
and what in hell they were going 
Jif they lost their jobs. Freddy’s 
( died of rage, and Freddy began 
it to leeward. 

intally, he drifted back, to Hobo- 

+o the time when life was rosy. If 
d once about the “British Expe- 
fary Force,” I heard it fifty times. 
ke that not only Louisa would 

d, but that we all should. Even 
rr a began to clash with him, 
fey were growing up, and he was 
| hen Louisa finally left him, she 

wreck, and Freddy looked like a 
who had been knocked off the deck, 
pmes up dazed. 
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SHAT was why I used to sit, and 
en to reunions, and the Yale game 
jn 1917, and what damn’ fools the 
jans were ever to have gone into 
am at all. It got to be pretty ter- 
I don’t know how long I could 
‘endured it, if a crop of new wars 
t come. 
ipite of the awfulness, they were a 
‘ ind to Freddy Winsted. It was no 
* hard to find someone to talk to. 
jught on every front, right in the big 
indow of the club. It became a 
if staff headquarters. He became 
. different and younger man with 
. er shoulders, and some of the folds 
‘rom his stomach. He became one 
best club warriors ever known. 
it wasn’t until that day I saw him 
bar holding the newspaper, with 
black headlines saying England 
war, that his eyes really began to 
. From then on he became an 
>, a seer. 


ow 


"I have to get to town before the bank closes.” 


| The Man Who Wanted War 
| 
| 





Continued from page 11 


I didn’t see him for a week, I guess. 
What with the Athenia’s being sunk and 
all, I was feeling pretty low. I suppose 
I wanted someone to talk to. ‘Well, it’s 
come,” I said to him. 

“Bound to! Bound to!” he told me, 
cheerfully. “You can drive the British 
only just so far. Great people. They’ll 
get this mess cleaned up now. Ought 
to have been done before. I’ve seen it 
coming. Don’t see why anyone’s sur- 
prised. We've got to clean these damn’ 
Nazis off the earth. Ought to have been 
done before. We'll do it now.” He 
rubbed his hands together. 

“We?” I said. ‘What do you mean, 
we?” 

“We got to stand behind the English. 
Blood brothers, sort of. Only sporting 
thing to do. Can’t let ’em down. Can’t 
let other chaps fight your battles. We 
helped ’em out in seventeen. We’ll help 
’em out again. I’m rarin’ to go.” 

I looked at him. He was a big man, 
and pretty fat, with soft skin under- 
neath his eyes. “I guess you’ll have to 
wait a while, Freddy,” I said, “before 
you go. We aren’t going to get into it 
just yet. At least I hope not. We haven’t 
forgotten 1914 yet.” 

He looked at me, and laughed. I’d 
not heard him laugh for years. It 
sounded like an echo of his boyish 
laughter. 

“You got another think coming,” he 
said. “We'll get in all right. Sooner 
than you think. But I can’t wait for 
that. I’m going to join up now.” He 
laughed again, and rubbed his hands. 

“Join up what?” I said. 

“The British army.” 

“Are you serious?” I said. 

“Serious! Serious! I’m sailing Thurs- 
day. The Lancastria. Got my passport, 
and everything.” 

There were a lot of things I could have 
said. Perhaps I should have said them. 
Perhaps it would have been better if I 
had. But he looked so happy I couldn’t 
say them then. I sat and looked at him, 
and then I saw he had something on his 
mind. He began fiddling with his hands, 
and he got very red, and coughed two or 
three times. He stuttered and stumbled 
over what he said. I thought he’d never 
get it out. He said, “Ah—oh—I say. 
Would you—would you mind just men- 
tioning this to—ah—Louisa?” 

I said, of course, I’d be delighted to 
tell Louisa, and I was sure she would 
be pleased. 

He beamed at that, but I saw he 
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You may worry about 
plumbing 


the 





but here is one worry you can avoid 


With proper care you might have 
avoided the worry of that leaky 
pipe. That’s true about chassis 
lubrication too. 

A haphazard job with ordinary 
grease means early repair bills. 
That’s why it is important to re- 
member one word: “MARFAK,” 
which means our 40-point Chassis 
Lubrication Service. We are 
trained in a special Texaco lubri- 
cation school. We work froma spe- 
cial Texaco “Lubrication Guide,” 





so we don’t miss a point on your 
car. We use Marfak lubricants. 
They last twice as long as ordinary 
grease. 

Look for the bright red sign, 
“Let us Marfak your car,” at 
Texaco and other good dealers’ 
stations and leave your chassis lu- 
brication worries with an expert. 
TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO tune in 
the TEXACO STAR THEATRE — Starring 
Kenny Baker and Frances Langford — Every 
Wednesday Night — Columbia Network — 


9:00, E.D:T.; 8:00 E.S.T.,..8:00 €:D-T.; 
7:00 €.3.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5700 P.S.T. 
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But to tell the truth, a few 
think this genuinely AROMATIC 
pipe mixture is terrible! 


The story is in a pipeful. 

Bond Street has that swell 
aroma, flavor and bite-free cool- 
ness of custom blends costing 
plenty. Contains rare aromatic 
tobacco never before used in 
a popular price mixture. Your 
pipe’s welcome anywhere... 
even women approve. 

So new, so different you 
may not like it. But, if you do, 
youre set for life. So—get 
down 15¢ for a tin of Bond 
Street today... and find out! 


Today<—try a tin of 


BOND 
STREET 


Pipe Tobacco 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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hadn’t finished. He began floundering 
again. I thought he never would get at 
it. “You might,” he said. “You might—” 

“Might what?” I said. “Go ahead!” 

“Oh,” he mumbled. “I just thought. 
Perhaps—maybe—you’d suggest—you 
might just suggest sort of—that she 
might hold off on this divorce business. 
Just for a while, you know. Just till—” 

And, suddenly, I saw what he was 
driving at. Why he wanted to go to 
war. If he could only come back a hero, 
as he had before. He was crazy about 
her still. 

If he could only do something big, 
heroic, he might get her back. 

“Okay, Freddy,” I said. “I under- 
stand. I’m sure I can get her to wait till 
you come back.” 

He wrung my hand so hard it made 
my eyes smart.... 

Everyone clubbed together to give 
him a swell time before he went away. 
The sporting side of the thing appealed 
to everyone. Men gathered around, and 
thumped him on the back, and looked at 
him a bit enviously. The years sloughed 
off, and he was right back in college, and 
I’ve never seen a man more happy. 

We gave him a big dinner the night 
before he sailed, and everybody got 
stewed, and said a lot of things that 
weren’t meant. And yet there was a 
good deal of affection in it all. There 
was something kind, and simple, and 
naive about him. A lot of men sur- 
prised me when we went down to the 
pier to see him off. There was a big 
crowd, really. And his children were 
there looking at him with surprise, but 
proudly. 

He stood up very straight, and 
laughed, and said goodby to everyone. 
And, all the while, I could see him look- 
ing anxiously beyond the crowd, hop- 
ing Louisa would be there. 

He kept waving as the tugs grunted 
and nosed the ship out into the stream. 
He stood beside the rail and waved, as 
the band of dirty water widened. Watch- 
ing him gave you a queer feeling that 
he was fading back into his past to join 
his youth. 


ii MUST confess, I forgot about him, 
after that. There’d been no news of 
any shake-up in the English army after 
he landed, and no one had heard a word 
from him. When the neutrality law 
was changed there was some talk about 
what he’d do, but he’d gone clean out of 
my mind until, one day in December, 
Louisa called me up. She sounded anx- 
ious. 

“Freddy’s back,” she said. ‘“He’s in 
the hospital. Dr. Briggs just called me 
up. He says Freddy told him not to, but 
he thinks I ought to know. I can’t get 
it straight. Briggs says it’s not really 
serious. Some sort of infection. He 
wouldn’t tell me much. There’s some- 
thing about it that sounds queer. I think 
I ought to go and see him.” 

She wanted me to go with her, so I 
went. We found him quite alone, 
propped up in bed, in a small room full 
of antiseptic smells. Running around 
his head, and down over one eye, a ban- 
dage looked absurdly like a turban 
knocked askew. As a heavy man al- 
ways does in bed, he looked deflated. 
The effect was not heroic. On the bed 
before him were stacks of papers, blue 
and green and yellow, which looked like 
official blanks of some sort. He kept 
picking at them, as we talked. 

None of us knew what to say. Louisa 
murmured something about his head but 
he only seemed embarrassed. 

“Well, well, Freddy,” I said. “Glad 
to see you back.” 

“Yes,” he said. “I’m back.” 

“Well, well, that’s fine,” I told him. 
“How are things on the other side? 
What’s the matter with your head?” 

He stared at us in silence. 

“How’s the war going?” I asked. 





“T never should have gone,” he mut- 
tered. “I didn’t understand.” 

I had no idea what he meant. “Well, 
it’s good to see you again,” I repeated. 
“Sorry you got hurt. Anyway, you tried 
to help.” 

He gave one of the bitterest laughs I 
ever heard. “Yes,” he said. “I told 
them we were right behind them. I told 
them how I’d been with them before and 
been wounded. I said I didn’t expect 
one of the crack regiments. That I’d 
come over to fight right in the trenches. 
They were very polite, of course. The 
English always have good manners.” 

“What do you mean?” Isaid. “I don’t 
understand.” 

“Neither did I,” he answered. “I just 
didn’t understand at all.” He was star- 
ing out of the window at the rain. “It’s 
these damn’ machines,’ he muttered. 
“They kept asking me what I knew 
about airplane engines, and American 
mass-production methods, and about 
assembling tractors. They made me 
pretty sore, at first. I told them I wasn’t 
out for any soft berth in a factory.” 

“What did they say to that?” I asked 
him. 

He tried to laugh again. “It wasn’t 
what they said. They were very nice 
about it. They told me it was very sport- 
ing of me to come over. It wasn’t what 
they said. It was just the way they 
looked. They had the darnedest way of 
looking at you. As though you were 
something prehistoric.” He lay finger- 
ing the papers. 

“It’s a cockeyed war,” he burst out. 
“TI didn’t understand. It’s all machines, 
and charts, and graphs. Before, you had 
the bagpipes, and the bands, and Tippe- 
rary, and all the flags waving. But, now, 
it’s just the clank, clank, clank of the 
machines.” He put his hand up to his 
head. 

“What happened to your head?” I 
asked. “How did you get hurt?” 

“London’s like the catacombs,” he 
muttered. “It’s not the same place it 
was in eighteen. You’ve no idea how 
dark it is. I ran into an electric sign that 
wasn’t lit. Go ahead, laugh!” he mut- 
tered. “I don’t blame you.” 

We just stood there, and I didn’t feel 
like laughing. I felt that he had banged 
into a lot more than an electric sign. 

“It’s fierce seeing the young men go- 
ing off,” he said, at last. ‘Going off to 
fight machines. There’s nothing sport- 
ing about that. They haven’t got a 





“Could I have one, please, lady?” 
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chance. This war’s like that. Ij 
understand. It’s not against the |g, 
It’s men against machines.” 

His voice slid off. It didn’t soy li 
Freddy Winsted’s voice. It had)» 
thing in it that made you Catc| ye 
breath—something strained ander 
It was the voice of a man who|g 
things you hadn’t seen, and knewh} 
you didn’t know. 

“T don’t want to talk,” he said. 
isn’t time for talk. The mip 
won't wait. All the glorious sp. 
in the world won’t stop them. Th 
come clanging on.” His face 
twisted up. “We’ve got to stop th 
Don’t you understand? Can’t \y 
over here be made to understan jh 
sort of war this is? They say the’ 
gas that makes men helpless and\pp 
tent. Do you want to know wha} 
It’s the babel of stupid men, an) 
sure groups, and politicians! Thatyy 
makes nations impotent! It’s) 
deadly than the deadliest gas! 
we can stop it, and go to wor 
sweat, and do without, we’re do; 
Not just England! We ourselves 
world!” 


H's voice made you forget that | 
Freddy Winsted. This was 
grown man we didn’t know. Le 
looking at him as I had never se 
look at him before. There was r 
detached about her eyes. The 
wide and wet and shining. 
He was fumbling with the pape 
perately. “I’ve got a job,” he te 
“T’ve got to help. I’ve got to do 
thing. I can’t ever sit around age 
talk. It’s fierce being laid up lil 
I’ve got to get going. It’s not mu 
job. Just getting things shipped q 
All these things.” He waved towe 
green and yellow lists. 
One slid off the bed and, ; 
Louisa picked it up and put it do’ 
fore him. Her eyes never left 
face. “I’d like to help,” she sa 
think I can.” é 
Slowly, he looked at her and p 
to his head. “I ran into a sign,” ; 
“Why don’t you laugh? I was a; ( 
big fat joke. You see, I thot 
thought, perhaps—if I could of 
something big—” i 
“You have,” she said, softly 
then, being Louisa, she did | 
quickly which made the room n¢ 
for me. 


; 
1 





LAURENCE REYN 
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Aren’t you glad 








| | remembered about 


"33 to 1"? 


























BLENDED 33 TIMES TO MAKE 
ONE GREAT BEER! 


It’s the Happy Blending of 33 Separate = Each brew is as fine as choicest ingredients 


Brews—for the One Flavor that has and Pabst’s 96 years of experience can make it. 
won America, Coast to Coast! Then all 33 brews are brought together in 














-.. WITH A 
BLUE RIBBON ON IT 















perfect balance. 







@ Pabst Blue Ribbon is served in more homes An expensive way to brew? Of course! It’s 
—at more parties, picnics and other social occa- _ like blending champagne, coffee or tobacco to 
sions—than any other beer. produce the finest. And that’s what makes it 






And the reason? It takes not one, not five,or | America’s Premium Beer, with a smoothness 
twelve...but 33 separate brews from 33 separate _ that is unique .. . and a goodness that never 
kettles, to make a single glass of BLUE RIBBON! _ varies. Sometime today, meet Blue Ribbon. 


Gai the BLEND Gat Seles the ote 


7 Pabst Blue Ribbon... 


Copyright 1940, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 

















+.» First in the Homes of 

America—and the Largest 

Selling American Beer in 
the Rest of the World! 
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The Liquid Gold of 
PENNSYLVANIA 


100% ANI 1A 


PENNS TY 





Copyright 1940 by Tide Water Associated Oil Company 


Nature gave them both that 


EXTRA SOMETHING 





oTH the grain that grows in 
Kansas and the oil that flows 


in Pennsylvania have won world- 


wide fame for distinctive quality .. . 
But in Pennsylvania, one crude oil 
commands a top market price be- 
cause of its inherent lubricating 
richness. Jt is the Bradford-Penn- 
sylvania crude . . . and from this 


famous crude Veedol Motor Oil is 


refined exclusively. Veedol brings to 
your motor a natural oiliness that 
provides a constant, dependable 
“Film of Protection” ...a natural 
resistance that fights off heat, fric- 
tion, sludge and carbon . . . These 
inherent Veedol qualities naturally 
mean much in carefree performance 
for your modern motor and in worth- 
while economy for your pocketbook. 


Ask for VEEDOL S@fely-Check Lubrication 


A PRODUCT OF TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY... 


More Than Base Hits 


Continued from page 13 t 


a second, he looks over his right shoul- 
der, toward Heath on second base. Then 
he faces the plate. He gets the sign from 
Dickey. He seems to be winding up. 
Suddenly he turns and fires the ball into 
the wide-open space at second. Is the 
man mad? But no—wait—like a bullet 
Frankie Crosetti-streaks toward second, 
back of the astonished Heath, nabs the 
ball and puts it on one more Indian who 
bites the dust. 

The Frankie-and-Johnny play is not 
Yankee magic. No—inside baseball. 
Here, in detail, is how it works: 

After getting the signal from Dickey, 
Murphy took his customary pitching po- 
sition with arms resting against his 
chest. He then glanced over his right 
shoulder at Crosetti and Heath. In- 
stantly Frankie flashed him the pick-off 
sign. Murphy then faced Dickey and in 
this new position began a silent count. 
“One, two. . .”—Frankie began to glide 
to his left—‘“‘three . . .” and Johnny 
whirled and fired the ball into space as 
Frankie hurtled into an exact spot at the 
right of second base. The Yanks win 
another, for we then walked Keltner in- 
tentionally, an infield out advanced the 
runners and young Schilling struck out. 

Here’s another late-inning game 
saver, a typical Joe McCarthy brain 
teaser: It’s the eighth inning and we’re 
leading 4-3. Buddy Rosar, a slow run- 
ner, is on third, with fleet George Sel- 
kirk on first. No one is out. And here’s 
Joe Gordon up. A possible additional 
run looms large at this late moment. Joe 
works the count to three and two. 

Stop here and let’s pretend you’re 
down on the bench with Joe DiMaggio 
and Charlie Keller and Lefty Gomez and 
the boys. Ask yourself this question: 
“Should I start Selkirk running on the 
next pitch or make him play close to the 
bag to await developments?” Doesn’t 
sound like a very important decision, 
does it? Well, I have seen many man- 
agers start the runner—and few get 
away with it. Not Joe McCarthy. 


Common-Sense Baseball 


If you analyze the possibilities, you 
will see that Joe’s decision to hold the 
swift Selkirk on first is not a fool play, 
but the surest possible method of add- 
ing that one run needed to rivet down 
a victory. Suppose Selkirk runs on the 
pitch. If Gordon misses for a strike-out, 
George will probably be doubled at sec- 
ord, out stealing. Then only a base hit 
can score Rosar, for he is not fast enough 
to score on the front end of a double 
steal. Suppose Gordon lines to an in- 
fielder. Selkirk would again be doubled, 
and again only a base hit would score 
Buddy. If Gordon pops up, once again 
the possibility of a double play arises, 
with Rosar again marooned on third. 

Now let’s look at the other side of the 
picture, with Selkirk still holding the 
bag. If Gordon strikes out, lines or pops 
out, Selkirk is Saved, only one is out, 
and we can still score Rosar without the 
aid of a hard-to-get base hit—by means 
of a long fly, bunt or ground ball hit in 
such a manner that a double play is im- 
possible. Clearly the percentage is all 
in McCarthy’s favor, and this is the sort 
of thing that adds up to ten or twelve 
games a season. 

Speaking of long hitting, and the 
Yanks have never been bashful in that 
respect, it wins a great many games. 
But did you ever ask yourself how we 
manage to pile up miraculous records 
against pitchers who stand at the head 
of their profession? 

Take Tommy Bridges—cool, cagey 


MAKERS OF “FLYING A” GASOLINES | Tommy. Tommy won 150 games and 


lost 102 since he began pitching 
majors. His record against us 
season is nine won, twenty-thr] j 
But it isn’t black magic. It’s € 
sult of a genuinely deep study oj 
ing styles by the Yanks as a tei» 
by our coaches, Art Fletcher an 
Combs. Lazzeri tipped us off on Fi 
Back in ’35, Mickey Cochrane’s\ip 
were champions and Tommy 2a 
game winner. But we beat To 
often that Black Mike stopped 
him against us. ny 
In those days Mervyn Shea, a 
on the White Sox, was a close fry 
Lazzeri’s. One day Shea told To) 
Bridges had two distinct styles of 
ery with men on bases. Ar 
League rules require a pitcher | 
his motion after the preliminary 
and before making the throw. SF 
covered that Bridges sometimes 
his arms high over his head, som) 
only partly. He noticed when 7 
made the full stretch he threw a 
when he made the half stretch, a fel | 


it 
i 


A Cinch for Tony 


Tony passed the information o15 
All that remained was for Bri Cis 
face us with men on bases. One | 
Detroit, Lazzeri came to bat with | 
on third and Dickey on first. As 7; 
took his half stretch, a whisper | 
length of our dugout: “Fast bal! 
went for a strike; Tony didn’t $ 
Again the stretch ‘of arms, this t t 
full length—and again the voices 
Yanks: “It’s a curve!” We edg 
ward, for Lazzeri, a fine curve-ball 
was getting the pitch he wante 
banged a triple against the 
scoreboard. Out of the Tiger 
came Mickey Cochrane to send T 
to the showers. Bridges dejected! 
his head as he quit the mound, as 
ing to himself: ‘““‘That was the bes 
I ever threw and it wound up a f 
the scoreboard!” 

Tommy had his revenge. Last: 
Merv Shea was signed by the Tig 
acoach. His first official act was’ 
rect Tommy’s motion. The nex i 
we faced the Tigers, Tommy pi 
We watched in vain for the tell-ta 
of the half stretch. Detroit won, : 
Bridges has been tough for us ever f 

Our chief sign sleuth is Earl C: 
Down in Florida this spring, wen 
Giants in an exhibition at their Va 
Haven camp. Earl coached at fi 
ing the early innings of that 
Twenty feet away a rookie Giant | 
name of Roy Joiner was warmit)! 
Roy is a lefty with a collection of sé 
screwballs and a nippy curve. 

Earl performed a nearly incr 
feat when he hustled over to our # 
in the fourth inning and said: “TI; 
him! When Joiner gets in there® 
your eyes open! And he proceec! 
tell us how to detect every differen’! 
of ball Joiner throws. Earl had hi) 
right, for we got seven hits and sii}! 
in one and one third innings— 
gives you an idea how inside stuf 
off at bat. 

Another bit of Yankee trickery | 
adds units to the won column ij 
league standings is that famous} 
bunt of Babe Dahlgren’s, whict| 
good for at least two games in ’39. 
call the ninth inning of a game) 
Cleveland. We were one run behi| 
the time. Selkirk, speedy on the |} 
was on first when the Babe, who 
adept bunter, purposely faked! 
missed a bunt on the first strike o1 
smash a double past Ken Keltne | 
Indian’s third-sacker, on the next. 


i 


.[cCarthy allows us full latitude in 
; of this sort. Our private name for 
<‘reversing the bunt” and it’s good 
lat extra game or two each season. 
i speaking of drives past the third 

an, they’re right in my territory. 
irt of the Yankee scheme of doing 

\things right in order to win a lot 
: es, I learned first how to defend 
a 


















<if at the so-called “hot corner.” In 
¢seven seasons, I have studied op- 
“s batters not only on the field but 
the record book. 
V job is mainly to stop balls hit 
the area between the foul line at 
‘ght and Frankie Crosetti’s over- 
yng shortstop area. Against all but 
ost powerful drives our defense 
d be ironclad. Infielders are guided 
ye batter’s left- or right-handed 
jon at the plate. But my chief con- 
vis always where a batter usually 
snd how he runs. Earl Averill and 
ie Gehringer of Detroit, Hal 
of the Indians and Ted Williams 
> Red Sox are all lefties who pull 
es into right field, sluggers who 
7 try for a long drive or drill liners 
en second and first. To stop them, 
atire infield moves to the left, nar- 
We the space between second and 
‘the third baseman plays at least 
in to twenty feet toward short and 
rten to fifteen feet back of the bag, 
(in case these big boys pole an out- 
ditch into left field. 


at Third Basemen Think About 
t dangerous as these home-run 
irs may be, speedy left-hand hitters 
jorse. They can spray the ball all 
4 e lot. They can drive, bunt, top, 
ii a ball or scoot a grass-cutter any- 
i within fair territory. Stars at this 
I of play are Roy Weatherly of 
land, Buddy Lewis of Washington, 
yskey of the Tigers, Finney and 
er of the Red Sox. 
] ore our pitcher has two strikes on 
f | triple-threat batters, I must stand 
1 to the grass so that I can come in 
ily for a bunt, yet far enough back 
dle a hard drive. After the second 
, the tension eases, for they can’t 
} but such late-swinging, fast left- 
McCoskey, Finney and Cramer 
ih e toughest problems I face, for 
trio may or may not drive to left 
j ll are crack bunters. 
nen the big, powerful right-handers 
( Hank Greenberg, Rudy York, 
ay Foxx or Harland Clift are up, 
jis no place for anyone with slow 
kes. I move fifteen feet back of the 
sfor Hank, Rudy or Jimmy. Clift is 
cial study all by himself. He hits 
‘stance and also bunts. Even more 
ferous is the fastest man in baseball 
, George Washington Case of the 
ors. I can’t waste a second fielding 





i 
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a Case bunt. When he gets on, he’s al- 
ways ready to steal. If he reaches sec- 
ond, it’s a critical moment, especially if 
versatile Buddy Lewis is at bat. Lewis 
bunts too, and I must be prepared to 
handle the ball on the grass, as well as | 
to cover every inch from the base line | 
to the foul line, not to mention stopping 
a hard drive into the outfield. On the | 
other hand, if I move too far in, Case 
will certainly steal third. What should 
I do? 

If you analyze this situation carefully 
you'll advise me to defy Case and his 
speed. If Lewis bunts, he must place 
the ball so neatly that I can’t handle it. 
Odds are against such a hit. If he bunts 
poorly he’s out. He may hit a foul. He 
may pop up. I still am in a good posi- 
tion to stop a drive. And I am ready to 
tag Case out if he steals. 

Perhaps the most complex play—and 
the one that requires accurate handling 
—is the cutoff, when runners are scurry- 
ing around the bases and the outfielder 
has retrieved the ball and is hurling it 
in the general direction of a base. On 
cutoff plays, with a man on first and a 
hit steaming off an opponent’s bat, Cro- 
setti lines up with the ball and third, tak- 
ing a position about twenty feet in front 
of me. He never cuts off the throw from 
Charlie Keller unless it is impossible to 
get the runner approaching third. Hits 
into left with aman on second bring me 
into line with the plate. 

Remember Babe Dahlgren’s double in 
the opening game of last fall’s series 
with the Reds? In the fifth inning Cin- 
cinnati was leading 1-0. Babe hit to left 
with Joe Gordon on first. Joe sprinted 
all the way home when Berger threw 
from left field to second instead of to 
third. It took the combination of Gor- 
don’s speed and Fletcher’s cunning to 
tie the score and make a goat out of 
Berger. Art, coaching at third, turned a 
normal throw-in (which should have 
been a cutoff) into a horrible error, for 
Gordon beat the relay to the plate when 
Fletcher daringly waved him home. One 
more Yankee win, on a little detail. 

Well, as I said before, that’s my story. 
It’s the little things that count. But I’m 
afraid not all of the Yanks agree with 
me. Remember that third game of the 
last world series, out in Crosley Field, | 








in Cincinnati? We scored five runs, four! 


on homers—two by Keller, one by Di- 
Maggio, one by Dickey. The fifth run | 
was scored by Professor Rolfe. I singled, | 
the fifth hit of the game by the Yankees. 
Keller’s homer drove me in. 

When I reported to the clubhouse 
after the game, some wag, probably 
Lefty Gomez, had posted a notice: 

“Attention Red Rolfe: Singles forbid- | 
den on this club. Report for batting 
practice, 10 A.M. tomorrow.” 

But it was not signed by Joe Mc- 
Carthy. 
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“We're taking her back for the thousand-mile checkup!" 
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A. ROSS 
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THAT NIGHT 


|_| DON'T CARE IF 
| AM UNREASONABLE! 
VM GOING HOME WITH 


THE SMITHS ! 


WHY, HAL! YOURE $0 
HOT AND EXCITED, YOURE 
PERSPIRING MORE THAN 
THE PLAYERS / 


enn 


BUT, SALLY— 
WHAT ARE WE 
QUARRELING 





| KNOW, HAL — a 


BUT YOU SHOULD USE THE 
RIGHT SOAP— ONE WITH A 
SPECIAL DEODORIZING 
INGREDIENT— | MEAN 

LIFEBUOY 





LIFEBUOY IS ESPECIALLY “B 0 ”7 
MADE TO PREVENT aVe 


IE 


VERY TIME you perspire from heat or exercise, 
you risk “B.O.” Perspiration from nervousness, 


emotions, or excitement leads to “nervous B.O.” too. 
Be safe! Use Lifebuoy Health Soap in your daily bath. 
Lifebuoy is the only popular soap especially made to 


prevent 





“B.O.” It contains an exclusive deodorizing 


ingredient. 
Lifebuoy gives 
quantities of re- 
freshing, purifying 
lather ...so zippy. 
you enjoy a new 
glow after your 
bath. Get Lifebuoy 
today. More people 
use it for their bath 
than any other soap 


AT A DISTANCE, BUT 
A WASHOUT AT 
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LIFEBUOY IN MY MORNING 
BATH SURE STOPS '‘B.O.’ AND 
WHAT SWELL, CREAMY 


LATHER. |'VE NEVER 
FELT SO CLEAN 
ANC REFRESHED ! 


V SALLY, (MA 
NEW MAN Now 
THAT WE'RE 
TOGETHER SALLY 
ie He 1S ANEW 
7 MAN. BET HES 
! UsiNG My 
\ SOAP Now 
\\— LIFEBUOY 


LIFEBUOY HEALTH SOAP 


Its crisp odor goes in a Jiffy — Its Protection lasts and lasts 
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See Your 
Vee Les 


MORSE 
Dealer! 


FOR THIS NEW STOKER 


@ See this stoker and you willknow 
why people are buying it at a rate 
which is increasing faster than al- 
most all other stokers. The Fair- 
banks-Morse Automatic Coal 
Burner gives clean, steady, 
healthful, and economical heat 
from ceiling to floor. It gives it to 
you with such dependability you 
almost forget there is such a thing 
as a heating problem. 

And nowanother new, big feature 
—STOK-O-LITE! If for any reason 
an overload condition occurs, and 
the stoker is prevented from giv- 
ing you heat, the little red glow- 
lamp on the thermostat warns you 
instantly, before the house gets 
cold. STOK-O-LITE is the biggest 
feature of the year in stokers. Only 
Fairbanks-Morse has it. 


NO DOWN PAYMENT 


As long as 36 months to pay 


Guardian of Your Purse, 












Health, and Comfort 


Because Fairbanks-Morse 
makes quality stokers in 


quantity you can own 
one for a surprisingly low 
price. Get the facts! Use 
coupon for name of near- 
est dealer and informative 


booklet ‘‘Live in 
Comfort.” 


Fite ee eee 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Stoker Division, Dept. 48 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, [}1. 

Please send, without obligation on my part, 
FREE booklet on automatic coal burner heat 
for my home. 

MES EE:  (Oieaerete. ha + a\m nip fciteyas » < s\s\ue 6 ote: 1 STORIES 
LA enon SAAS AP cot SME ee 
Cily ‘ o> c..6 fe Pope wralvis 


In Canada, address The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


FAIRBANKS @ MORSE 


Automatic Coal Burners 









going upstairs in the dark and hear an 
unexpected sound on the landing above, 
unless you’re a man of iron your heart 
will begin to beat faster, which increases 
the pressure slightly, and then your 
sympathetic nervous system will send 
out impulses that will make the muscles 
of your arterioles contract, and your 
blood pressure will go whooping up, only 
to come right down again when you 
find it was only the cat. Some scientists 
think this stimulation of the sympathetic 
nervous system is largely the result of 
adrenalin released when your body is 
under tension. Others think it occurs 
chiefly in the brain. Take your choice. 

When a person has what is known as 
high blood pressure, however, it means 
that his arterioles are contracting more 
than they should for longer than they 
should, or else when they shouldn’t be 
contracting at all. The only trouble is 
nobody has been able to find out what 
makes them contract in that unreason- 
able fashion. Up to about twenty-five 
years ago scientists thought the kidneys 
had a good deal to do with it. They 
didn’t know then about essential hyper- 
tension. They just knew that people 
with most types of kidney disease had 
high blood pressure as well. And that 
seemed almost enough of a discovery 
then. After all, they had only been able 
to read blood pressures at all since the 
nineties. It looked like a simple case 
of cause and effect. 


By Trial and Error 


But as more and more work was done 
and more and more elaborate apparatus 
invented and more and more exact tests 
devised, they discovered it wasn’t so 
simple after all. People with kidney 
disease had high blood pressure all right, 
but so did people with various endocrine 
disturbances and no kidney disease, and 
then there were lots and lots of people 
whose blood pressure was way up in the 
air and you couldn’t find a thing wrong 
with their kidneys nor with their thy- 
roids or adrenals or pituitary glands. So 
they finally called this kind of blood pres- 
sure essential hypertension, essential in 
this case meaning of unknown cause, 
and began looking for other causes. 

Some doctors decided that essential 
hypertension was due to a focus of in- 
fection somewhere; in the teeth or ton- 
sils or sinuses or in almost any part of 
the body, and began yanking things out 
at a great rate. Others thought maybe 
it was a result of the wrong kind of food. 
That was where the no-meat, no-salt, 
no-alcohol idea came in, but diet didn’t 
seem to make much difference unless 
the patient happened to need reducing 
and it could incidentally accomplish 
that. Others thought that since adrena- 
lin, which is produced by the adrenal 
glands, was known to raise blood pres- 
sure, and since high blood pressure was 
a symptom of certain glandular dis- 
eases, maybe all hypertension was 
glandular in origin, maybe essential hy- 
pertension too, only they couldn’t seem 
to hitch the two up together very well. 
Still others, and this seemed the most 
logical conclusion until just recently, de- 
cided the whole trouble was with the 
sympathetic nervous system. 

So then the surgeons stepped in. If 
the medical men can’t fix this, they said, 
rubbing their hands, just watch us. After 
a good deal of animal experimentation, 
they began cutting the nerves that con- 
trolled certain beds of arteries on the 
theory that if the smaller arteries didn’t 
get the nerve impulses they wouldn’t 
contract. Several different procedures 
of this sort grew up, all pretty radical, 
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Don’t Worry About It 


Continued from page 22 


and all of them, as one doctor remarked, 
only successful at the hands of the man 
who evolved that particular method. 

So there the matter stood and still 
stands as far as treatment is concerned, 
with doctors not knowing what to be- 
lieve theoretically and going ahead and 
treating their patients practically with a 
certain amount of diet, a certain amount 
of medicine, occasional surgery and a 
great deal of what the medical world 
calls suggestion. Meanwhile, an experi- 
mental pathologist in Cleveland by the 
name of Harry Goldblatt, who prob- 
ably doesn’t give a tinker’s dam whether 
people get dizzy spells and headaches 
or not, has been very busy for the past 
ten years on what may turn out to be 
high-blood-pressure history. It seems, 
thinking of one thing and another, he 
began wondering if maybe after all the 
kidneys didn’t have something to do 
with these mysterious rises in blood 
pressure that had nothing to do with the 
kidneys. 

He took some dogs and monkeys, and 
made some little silver clamps, and be- 
gan clamping the arteries that led to the 
kidneys, just to see. He clamped some 
only a little, some a lot, some entirely, 
and he probably felt a trifle smug when 
he saw where all those clampings were 
leading to. He certainly should have, 
because it turned out that if you con- 
stricted the arteries leading to a dog’s or 
monkey’s kidneys, why, almost right 
away the animal’s blood pressure went 
up and stayed up until you took the 
clamps off again. If you constricted 
those arteries just a little the blood pres- 
sure only went up a little. If you con- 
stricted them a lot the blood pressure 
went sky-high. Yet constricting the 
arteries leading to other organs in the 
body didn’t do a thing, so it wasn’t just 
a mechanical reaction. And you could 
denervate the kidney (that means cut 
all the nerves leading to it) before you 
clamped the artery and the blood pres- 
sure still went up. So it couldn’t be a 
reflex nervous reaction either. It cer- 
tainly looked as if, in spite of all those 
scientific opinions, the kidney did after 
all have something to do with this un- 
reasonable contracting of arterioles all 
over the body, but what? 

Goldblatt tried constricting the artery 
leading to the kidney, waiting till the 
blood pressure went up and then remov- 
ing the kidney. The blood pressure 
went right down. That was funny too. 
He tried constricting the artery leading 
to the kidney and then clamping the 





vein that leads away from it. 
the blood pressure didn’t go y 
Funnier still. He did both tho 
stunts again and again and th 
thing happened. It looked as 
thing was formed in the — 
(ischemic means to an or 
anemic means to a person) 
which, when it got out into | 
made the smaller arteries cor 


A Medical Myste 


This is sort of like a Wes 
now, continued in our next and 
because that’s as far as the 
Goldblatt thinks, and many 
doctors are beginning to agree w 
that when people get essentia 
tension it is because there is a s 
formed in their kidney C 
reason nobody knows yet, but 
connected with the kidney bloo 
—an undesirable substance 


‘ 


_into the blood and contracts 


of the arterioles. They dor 
what this substance is yet or w 
acts on the sympathetic nervo 
or the adrenals or directly on 7 
riolar muscles or how. 

In lots of ways it doesn’t ey 
to make sense so far. Doctor 
for instance, that essential hype 
is almost entirely a disease of 
civilization. It is not only very 
mon among the natives of the 
and the tropics but even une¢ 
among white men in the Orient 
tropics. They know there isn’t 
blood pressure among the 
natives but it is commoner an 
serious among American Negr 
among American whites. hi 
about our particular civilizatic 
makes that strange substance 
the kidneys, if that strange sub 
the whole answer? Nobody kne 
but they will. Watch for the 
stallment, probably in about five 
years. Watch the work of one 
Goldblatt. | 

Meanwhile, if you have hig 
pressure, take your doctor’s ady 
let Dr. Goldblatt and the rest 
perimental workers do the w 
Just go along to the office and ft) 
course and the movies. Drink y 
ning cocktail and play your 
bridge. Don’t work too hard 


with your wife, but aside fron 
there’s nothing to keep you from} 
ing life as much as ever, for ye 
years and years. 
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of Liqueur Quality & High Proof, 94.4 


Select the gin that is recognized for certain definite | High Proof, 94.4. This means richer flavor, velvety | | 
advantages. For all gins are not alike. In Gordon’s smoothness, drinks that never taste thin... good | 


you have the advantage of Liqueur Quality and reasons for requesting Gordon’s when buying gin. 
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Goldilocks wasbrightening 
up her smile with delicious 
Dentyne the day she found 
the home of the three bears. 
» Of course she tried their 
chairs, their beds and their 
porridge—and you've never 
seen three madder bears. 
But Goldilocks flashed her 
lovely smile and said “Any- 
way, porridge won't make 
your teeth shine.” 
“But it’s nice porridge,” 
wailed the big Bear 
“And not chewy enough,” 
said Goldilocks.““Now Den- 
tyne has an extra firmness 
that helps polish teeth and 
makes them gleam. It 
strengthens jaw muscles— 
firms up your gums. Here 
try some.” 
“M-M-M,” said the little 
bear. “It’s delicious. That 
nice cinnamon taste is dif- 
ferent—and extra good.” 
“Right-O,” laughed Goldi- 
locks, ‘“‘and note the flat 
handy package. It slips 
neatly into purse or pocket. 
SS More smiles to you and 
. Y brighter ones—with Den- 
tyne.” 
Moral: Help your teeth stay 
lovely and sparkling by 
chewing Dentyne often. 
Get a package today. 


HELPS KEEP TEETH BRIGHT...MOUTH HEALTHY 








Jane Withers is now approaching fif- 
teen and has been with the studio since 
she arrived in Hollywood, making the 
momentous leap from childhood with- 
out losing her value to the films. Not 
all do. She is the only child marvel the 
studio possesses, though they no longer 
regard her as a child and quit taking pic- 
tures of her and her three thousand dolls 
over two years ago. Scenario writers at 
work on a Jane Withers story are now 
permitted to hint gently at Romance, 
and as a young lady she will have the 
benefit of a far larger story field. All the 
old photographs have been removed 
from the files and the idea now is to 
have her grow up rapidly and quit slid- 
ing down stair rails. 

The embattled mothers have all this 
information and know that Shirley has 
not been replaced, so they continue to 
strive. Boy, how they strive! They send 
their children to the same school at- 
tended by the Zanuck children, figuring 
on some sort of accidental contact. 
When the Zanuck little ones return 
home to Father Z. after a hard day in 
school, they often bring him photo- 
graphs and notes, handed them in the 
schoolroom by little comrades who de- 
sire nothing in the world except Shir- 
ley’s old job at any reasonable salary. 


It Might Even be Shirley 


It used to be in the studio that the 
stars received the fan mail. Tyrone 
Power and Alice Faye were champions 
and their mail was huge, but now Mr. 
Zanuck is the star and receives more 
mail than his actors—all mother mail 
from Hollywood and California and 
America and foreign countries where 
the mail is still moving. The telegraph 
company wore out so many messenger 
boys, some of them elderly, that they 
finally installed a teletype in Zanuck’s 
office and now his secretary can sit 
there and watch the pleas for attention 
as they roll in. 

Shirley leaves the studio with one 
more picture to come, called Young 
People, arranged for release this month. 
Her last two were The Bluebird and The 
Little Princess, and these were the pic- 
tures that seemed to indicate an epi- 
sode had come to the end of its run. 
They were coldly received, particularly 
The Bluebird, and over on Wilshire 
Boulevard the manager surveyed his 
empty house and closed up before ten 
o'clock. 

Even if she goes to school a long time 
and adjures motion pictures and studios, 
Miss Temple has done pretty nicely by 
herself and her parents, having at the 
age of eleven earned some three million 
dollars. 

The Jane Withers picture just finished 
is The Belle of Avenue A, a drama made 
from The Brat, and this is her twenty- 
third for the same management. That 
makes her a veteran trouper, but even 
so, the film people are not looking for 
child marvels and hence the lively chill 
directed toward those mothers. As Mrs. 
Temple says, Shirley will now attend 
school regularly like any little girl and 
grow up to gentle maidenhood amid 
scholastic surroundings — unless some 
magnificent offer comes along, a cir- 
cumstance that might occur any mo- 
ment. 

If that happens, Shirley will resign 
from school and return to the sound 
stage and the hairdresser. It is barely 
possible that some bright genius of the 


| films may stumble upon a certain type 


of story and who is there to say that Miss 
Temple is a permanent schoolgirl? Once 
upon a time she rang the bell with things 
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No Mothers Wanted 


Continued from page 20 


like Little Miss Marker and Stand Up 
and Cheer and the bell is still there. 
Given the combination of a brand-new 
story by somebody like Damon Runyon, 
with Joe Pasternak to make the picture 
or D. O. Selznick and Shirley on the 
job, it would be a little like betting 
against Bimelech at a mile. 

Little Miss Marker, it might be noted, 
was the original Shirley Temple success 
of any magnitude and first appeared in 
Collier’s as a short story by the redoubt- 
able Runyon. Then came the picture, 
and when it opened in New York the 
little Temple girl was so utterly un- 
known that they refused to hang out her 
name in lights on the marquee in front 
of the theater. ... Instead, they gave the 
big play to Damon Runyon, author, and 
often he would walk past the theater and 
stare up at his name in astonishment. 

Then Shirley began to click with the 
movie fans. ... The theater promoted 
her to lights in small letters and slightly 
reduced Mr. Runyon--As she gathered 


WEST POINT MEN 


—are brave and cultured 
young gentlemen. 
—always tell the truth. 
—dance excellently. 
—are expert in breaking 
up an enemy’s hollow- 
square formations. 
—and have been left far 
behind by modern, 
mechanized. war. 


WHAT 
GOOD IS 
WEST POINT? 


An article by 
Henry F. Pringle 
IN NEXT WEEK'S COLLIER'S 


momentum, her lights enlarged until 
they spread clear across the canopy and 
Mr. Runyon dwindled down teenie- 
weenie and finally there was no Runyon 
at all—just Shirley. And so the film 
business stumbled upon another baby 
gold mine. It proves once more that 
curly-haired little girls are far more im- 
portant than top-notch authors. 

To hurry back to the blazing mammas 
and their bright-eyed brats, it is ob- 
served in Hollywood that none of the 
established agents will handle children, 
have really taken a dislike to children 
and will not even talk to movie moth- 
ers or look at them or let them in. It 
used to be that gifted children were wel- 
comed, but that condition has changed. 

A recent case demonstrates the finan- 
cial foolishness of steering children into 
the films and hoping for great rewards. 
One small and gifted moppet was run 
through the preparatory mill just lately 
and was taught everything from toe- 
dancing to imitating birds. Her fond and 
funded parents spent five thousand dol- 
lars having their baby readied for good 
jobs in the movies, and in the end her 
film career consisted of two assign- 
ments before cameras. For one of these, 
she was paid $25 and for the other $15, 
and it looks as if her career is over. 





- 


Mr. Zanuck’s only real ret 
these post-Temple days is hi 
swimming pool, which is surroun 
a wall festooned with zebra hid 
trophies of the African chase, an 
in its cool depths he expects a 
to loom up any time between on 
hartebeestes and the dik-diks 
holding her child aloft. 

The studio forces have receiy 
nite instructions to be cold to r 
and that is why Mrs. Zanuck 
get in, the other afternoon at du: 
She had just come from a sh 
trip, with little Darylin, age nir 
little Susan Marie, age seven, 
was her casual desire and inten 
call on her husband and perha 
him along home in the car. ‘ 
a new man on the gate and all | 
was that the studio had recently fi 
a strong dislike for mothers |] 
children and trying to crash in a 
Mr. Zanuck. And do you think 
Mrs. Z any good to say she was 
to a gateman wise in the wiles a1 
ning schemes of mothers acco 1 
by children? 

Mrs. Zanuck finally took her ef 
and went along home without 
comment and the gateman was 
reprimanded. 

The only child actor now em 
the studio is Johnny Russell, 
frequently labored in pictures 
Withers and Shirley Temple. 
eager mothers picketing the ¢ 
they have to smuggle Johnny 
job, lest he be mobbed. If he cz 
they can get in, the mothers arg 





Meet the Winner 


In the movie career of the real 
sor, Jane Withers, now in her 
third picture, there seems to be i 
of poetic justice or delayed rewar¢ 
Withers family came from Atlanta 
eight years ago, first Mrs. Ruth W 
and Jane, and later on, Father W 
They resided in a small two-room % 
ment on Orange Drive, where 
Withers did the cooking, and therjh 
waited for the lightning to strike. 

In time luck came along and A 
Withers was overjoyed, for in he» 
early days, she, too, longed to go: { 
stage. Circumstances and stern p 2 
prevented this and so one day \I 
Withers grew serious and asked Rh 
marry him and she agreed, with on « 
dition. ; 

“If we ever have a little girl,” shia 
“she must have a chance to go ¢) 
stage or in the movies, so what dy 
say about that?” | 

Like almost any young man jt 
have done, Walter promised it wo'! 
all right with him, so they were mi f 
and had a little girl and here she i 
at fourteen, almost an old-tim 
films and the Withers live in a bi 
house in a rich neighborhood, with" 
ants everywhere. Jane has nine? 
six cats, two deer, a parrot, three t)# 
ten pheasants, three squirrels, | i 
hundred chickens, two lovebirds, ‘/# 
a donkey, two goats and a Chinese # 

She is now as tall and heavy as) 
Faye and is therefore no Shirley 
ple, as the mothers would gladly ’ 
out to Zanuck if he would only let 
inside the gate. Mrs. Withers is 1! 
salary for helping Jane do her 
properly and Walter Withers rk 
wholesale rug business and relig 
stays away from the studio. In six 
he has visited it three times, hic‘ 
being to let Mrs. Withers manag 
star who is going to be Shirley’ 
cessor. 


le 


















URING the first. six months of 1940, 

the volume of freight for export 

handled through Atlantic and Gulf ports 

of the United States reached a level un- 
equaled since the war years of 1917-18. 


And yet this volume was handled so 
smoothly by the American railroads that no 
comment about it appeared in the news. 


Why? 


Because preparedness, with the railroads, 
is not a newly discovered need. It is some- 
thing the railroads have studied and 
worked for ever since the end of the first 
World War. 


And the plain fact is — in speed and operat- 
ing efficiency the American railroads today 
are at the highest peak in their history. 


Freight train speed averages 62% higher 
than in 1920. 


)\SSOCTDIEION 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


teparedness 


-years ago. 
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That’s because heavier rails have been laid 
— sidetrack mileage has been increased — 
terminal facilities have been enlarged — 
terminal operations have been speeded up 
— arrangements for having cars on hand 
wherever and whenever they are needed 
have been vastly improved. During the 
first six months of 1940 the railroads placed 
in service more new freight cars than in 
any like period in the last 10 years. 


Today freight trains actually perform more 
than twice as much transportation service 
per hour as trains did 20 


An indication of the ability of 
the railroads of the United 
States to take care of any 
trafic that may develop is 
shown by the fact that 
between August and October, 


Thad tiled 
<0 yt sl 





car shortage or delay the largest increase 
in business ever recorded in so short 
a time. 


The big fact is—in capacity and in operat- 
ing skill and methods — the railroads are 
ready to do their share in speeding national 
defense — and a mighty big share it is 
bound to be. 


And that’s why we say — give the railroads 
an equal chance to keep themselves fit to 
do the job that they alone can do. 





1939, they handled without 


Start from your home town 
now ona Grand Circle Tour 


of the United States — east 
coast, west coast, border to 
border — go by one route, 
return by another — liberal 
stopovers—for $90 railroad 





fare in coaches — $135 in 
Pullmans (plus $45 for one 
Or two passengers in a 
lower berth). 


NOW — TRAVEL ON CREDIT 


See your local ticket agent 
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NOW YOU CAN PUT 
WINGS ON YOUR ENGINE, T00! 


cea 


Just follow the lead of United Mainliners — 
Sound your “Z” for this oil... and Zoom! 


a= 


Auto Mechanic 


September will mark the 20th anniversary of the estab- 


How do you air line fellows protect your en- 
gines from high-speed varnish and sludge ? 


Boy, that’s easy! We use regular PennZoil. 
it helped us lengthen engine life from 
4000 to 6000 hours. And it’s the real 
PennZoil your customers can buy anywhere! 


Unsted Air Lines 
Mechanic 


LET UNITED'S AWARD-WINNING SHOPS BE YOUR ENGINE LABORATORY 


United's maintenance shopsin 
Cheyenne hold Aviation’s award for 
efficiency. Using PennZoil, United 
has lengthened both the time between 
overhauls and the life of its engines. 


Look at the chart below. It tells why 
your car needs sludge-resisting PennZoil 
... why you should sound your “‘Z” every 


time you ask for oil! 


awe 


lishment of the Main Line airway by the U.S. Post Office 
Department. United has flown this route since 1927. 


| Member Pa. Grade Crude Oil Assn. Permit No. 2 


EXTRA CLEAN A 
take out imp 
it down and waste 9 


At today’s pos 
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SAFETY 


A Girl Must Be Sure 


Continued from page 19 


one of the finest girls anyone ever saw.” 


Kernehan was daydreaming. “AI- 


most three years to the day. They were 
dancing at a Broadway place called the 
Tiger Inn. We were keeping a tail on 
George Karidian. You know George— 
we sent him up a year ago. The policy 
game. He took a shine to her one night 
and then practically lived at the Tiger 
Inn. After the show, you’d see her and 
Moran at Karidian’s table. Finally they 
weren’t dancing at all, but you’d see 
them around town, all the hot spots— 
the three of them. There were parties 
at Karidian’s penthouse. Well, we picked 
up enough on Karidian to make a pinch 
worth while. So I went up to the pent- 
house one afternoon to get him, and she 
was there too. 


“Whatever I walked in on—well, she 


was sore at him for something. I said, 
‘All right, George, we want to see you 
downtown.’ He said, ‘For what?’ AndI 
said, ‘Offhand, I’d say for keeps. Any- 
how, five or ten years, I hope.’ Well, he 
went off his nut. You know me, Max; 
I’m a pretty patient guy. Hell, I wasn’t 
even thinking about my gun. I didn’t 
think George would be fool enough to 
go after his. But he did and I went after 
him. Then Moran busted in. 
George’s gun away from him, turned on 
Moran—I didn’t know what to expect 
by that time—and then Marge let go 
with her foot and kicked the gun right 
out of my hand. Moran hit me with a 
bronze book end. 


I got 


“When I came to, she was the only 


one there—trying to stop the blood. 
She was still trying to stop it when the 
doctor came in. She’d phoned him. 
George and Moran had breezed.” After 
a moment he added: “I didn’t file any 
charges against her.” 


“And you’ve hounded her ever since, 


hoping to find Moran.” 


Kernehan sighed. “Something like 


that. I first caught up with her in Chi- 
cago. I took her to dinner. I danced 
with her in Detroit. One night in St. 
Louis we drove through Forest Park. 
We drank good beer in Cincinnati. 
When I got back east, I went over to 
Brooklyn and told her folks she was 
doing well. They’re fine people.” 


“Tl bet there’s one thing you don’t 


know.” 


“There’s a lot I don’t know.” 
“Aggie told me this. She told Aggie.” 


They leaned with their heads close to- 
gether. 
swell café in the East Fifties, for the 
carriage trade, but he needed the back- 
ing and that’s what he was hanging 
around Karidian for. Well, you know 
how George was nuts about Margie. 
Well, Moran wanted sure enough to 
open that café. Well, he wanted Margie 
to be nice to Karidian. What I mean, 
nice. You catch?” 


“Moran was crazy to open a 


“You're practically subtle, Max. Do 


you think she still loves him?” 


“How do I know? How do I know 


about women?” 


“Seen Eddie Moran around, Max?” 
Max Wagner stood up. “You better 


go easy, Kerny. He’s toughened up in 
three years. He’s in the dough, which 
means he’s got some tough friends.” 


He drummed off on his short legs, his 


coattail flapping. 


AFAEL walked with her across the 
Blue Pavilion’s parking space, their 


shadows thrown far out, elongated, by 
the floodlight. 


“Hello,” Kernehan said. His face 


| beneath the brim of his hat was in deep- 
est shadow. 


“Hello,” she said flatly. 
Rafael took hold of her arm. “It is 


late. I will take you home dire 
are fatigued. It is necessary they 
sleep. Tomorrow is Saturday nig 

“You’re Rafael?” Kernehan sail __ 

“Rafael Allones.” 

“Tl take her home, Mr. 
Direct.” 

_ She said, “Go ahead, Rafael.” 

Without another word Rafael squ 
into his midget car and drove off. 

“I rented one,” Kernehan said, 
her to a black coupé. | 

Saying nothing, she got in. ( 

“I waited,” Kernehan said, “til 
were finished here tonight.” ia 

“Considerate of you.” 

He drove out beneath the white s\ 
archway, saying, “You’ll have to de 
me. I’m a stranger here.” } 

“Go out the boulevard to the 
and turn right.” 

He drove on in silence, turned 
at the canal and kept going into the 
skirts of the small coastal city. 

“The next street light,” she said 

He pulled into the curb and sto 
in front of a small, two-storied } 
One light glowed in the lobby. 7 
were green boxed shrubs out fre at! 

“Nice,” he said. 

“Tt’s clean.” 


‘ee 


E LEANED his elbows on the w 
and stared ahead through the w 
shield. j 

He said, “Well . . .” and was los 

“Well, what? Get it over with. 
stand it. Then let me alone—tome 
and tomorrow and forever!” 

He drummed on the wheel. 
balled up. I come down here preten’ 
I’m looking for Eddie Moran. I’m 
ding myself. I came down here, in 
and this is clean goods, kid—I 
down here to see you.” 

‘Don’t try to kid me, Kernehan. 
don’t you ask me wkere Eddie Morai 
Go ahead, ask me—ask me!” Her v 
cracked. 

He said, “Funny; I’m not even thx 
ing about Moran.” He shrugged. “ 
I know he’s around here somewhi 
Fact is, I’m off duty. Vacation. Hell,’ 
not even armed.” He got out of) 
car, walked around it and pulled o 
the door on the other side. “Go to bi 

She stepped out and walked swi 
into the lobby. He was getting Db 
into the car when she came out ag 

“Are you on the level about not be} 
armed?” she said. ; 

“Ves.” 

“Well, look out. Eddie is.” 

She went into the hotel. 

Kernehan liked the little clapbe 
shack on the beach. He had rented) 
through a real-estate agent, for {| 
weeks. The sheriff, putting in a we: 
had got him a low rate. It was far’ 
the beach, by itself, and he could | 
swimming or surf fishing to his hea’ 
content. It was a good place to 
around and think. The big thing in | 
thoughts had been Moran; to get Mor! 
Until somewhere along the way M) 
garet Petersen became the big thing.| 

He wondered why he never het 
Moran come up through the sand I 
guessed it was because his ears Wi 
full of thoughts. 

“Good afternoon, mastermind.” 

Kernehan looked up from a pipe 
was reaming. Moran was outli 
the doorway against the late-afterno 
sea. He carried a rifle. The sea ¥ 
dull blue, tumbling and noisy. 

“Hello,” said Kernehan, and went 
reaming his pipe. 

“I’ve just seen Margie,” Moran sa 
His voice was quiet but Moran was 0 
calm. There was great repression 


el eee 


roat and his words were blurred a 


aw her a couple of nights ago,” 
sshan said. He looked at the rifle. 
e. hunting?” 

‘ you call yourself game, yes.” 

-nehan sighed and tossed his pipe 
ithe sofa. “I’d almost forgotten 
| you, Moran. I’ve been thinking 
| pleasant things.” 

i nderstand double talk, so don’t 

. You don’t get out of this, pal. 
snore than two years you’ve made 
fe hell. It’s got to end. I’m in the 
‘ now and I’m not going to have 
yopper bust up my parade.” 

‘you're in the dough, why don’t you 
| gunman?” 
's better this way. Because no- 

3 going to know.” 

nehan said, “I’d sure like to know 
syou found this place.” 

u weren’t at the hotels, so I phoned 
real-estate agents. A dope would 
| of that. There’s no use trying to 
we the subject. What kind of a 
ner are you?” 
ily fair.” 
te how good you are. I’ve watched 
‘lace for two days. This time, late 
soon, the beach is always empty. 
pty now. All right, mastermind, 
swimming. Out. Straight out. 
> watching you with the rifle, so 
try to come back in. Out. Way 
\If you’re washed up somewhere, 
ll be no marks on your body. 
ing. Get going.” 
imehan drummed on his knees. 
i, swell idea,” he said, “but it wor’t 
; If you’re going to do it, you’re 
y to do it right here.” 
ivy feet were pounding in the brush 
ick of the shack. Terrified, Moran’s 
eaped to one side. Kernehan was 
cs savagely in that instant. No 
) simply the unleashed weight of 
\dy and the fierce momentum of his 
jerror. It was a collision, head on, 
pth went down. Kernehan wrenched 

le away so hard that it flew out of 
lands while he was tumbling over 
ln’s twisting body. Moran bleated. 
ambled to his feet and ran head- 
: own to the water; and as he ran 
| 
| 
| 





i) 


) 
ie off his coat, then his shirt. 
| sheriff yelled, “Hey, you!” and 
id over his head. 
nehan was sitting up. He looked 
). There was a long red mark on his 
ad where he had struck it against 
htt of the rifle. 
: an was in the water, swimming. 
\cked his trousers off. 
ey! Hey!” the sheriff bawled. 
ello,” said Kernehan. 
Im! Look at him!” the sheriff 
. “He don’t know how rough it is 
tere! He'll drown!” 
lbw’d you happen along?” Kerne- 
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“That girl. The dancer. She phoned 
Max Wagner. Asked where you were. 
Max didn’t know. He phoned me. He 
told me to run out quick. I don’t know 
—something the girl told him. ... Hey!” 
he shouted to Moran. “Hey, you dope, 
you! Come back here! Look at the dope. 
Look at him! Hey! Hey! Hey!...” 

Kernehan climbed the hotel stairway, 
found her door and knocked. He waited. 
After a minute he listened. He was 
sure he had heard some movement be- 
yond the door. Besides, the hotel clerk 
had said she was in. He knocked again, 
a little louder this time, and stared 
down at the doorknob. Presently he 
saw the knob move. The slowness with 
which it moved fascinated him. Then 
the door opened quickly, quietly, creat- 
ing a small breeze. 


Sue stood rigid, her lips drawn against 
her teeth, her eyes round and glassy. 
When she saw him, all the rigidity 
flowed, swept, out of her body. Blood 
rushed into her cheeks. A great, long- 
held breath made a faint, whistling sound 
as it rushed out between her parted, 
trembling lips. She leaned against the 
wall, let her head lie well back, closed ! 
her eyes. 

“Thank God!” she said. “I thought it 
might be Eddie.” 

“That’s what I thought you thought.” 

“J knew you weren’t armed. I knew! 
that look in his eyes. I was fool enough 
to tell him you weren’t down here after | 
him at all. I said you didn’t even have a! 
gun. I said—it was me you were down } 
here for. I said what you said in Balti- | 
more that night—that you loved me. I 
said I loved you.” 

“I always miss things like that.” 

“J said I was sick and tired of having | 
Rafael superintend my hours of relaxa- 
tion, my diet. His ambition floored me, 
Isaid. It was too big and I couldn’t ever 
really be part of it. I said I didn’t want 
to dance any more. I said I loved you.” 

“You just said that part a minute ago. 
Where did it begin?” 

She rubbed her head against the wall. 
“St. Louis a little bit, I guess. Oh, Balti- 
more, I guess—Baltimore, really. I 
don’t know. Somewhere along the line. 
I denied it, I guess. I was afraid. I 
didn’t want to be hurt again.” 

“Me hurt you?” 

‘How did I know? How did I know 
about anything? What does it matter? 
What are we standing here talking like 
this for?” 

“I don’t know,” Kernehan said. 

“What are we waiting for? What are 
we waiting for?” 

“IT know what I’m waiting for,” Kerne- 


He took her in his arms and he did 
not have to reach for her lips; she 
reached for his. He kissed her in a 
long, timeless silence, putting an end to 
words. 


“All the best steel nowadays is being used for armaments” 





CHARLES PEARSON 
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The Tune I Know 


Continued from page 15 


later where I am at, so you can send 
them to me. And Steve,” he says, “I am 
hoping to see you, so we can work to- 
gether like we have done it before. 
Someplace.” 

“Ts it on account of Miss Manners?” 
I ask Hade. 

“Of course,” he says. 

“I am mighty sorry, Hade,” I say. 
“Where are you heading?” 

“I have always wanted to see Ne- 
vada,” he says. 

So we shake hands and Hade goes out 
to see Nevada. 

In the morning he is back. 


ARROW comes in about noon and 

sits down beside of me on my bunk, 
where I am going over my rope, soften- 
ing it up. He says, “Steve, I have made 
up my mind to try to learn to ride.” 

I am feeling sick. 

He says, “Will you take me out this 
afternoon, alone, and give me some les- 
sons?” 

I tell him, “Mr. Darrow, we will go 
and I will do my best.” 

So we take a couple good horses out 
to a little park in the woods back of 
the ranch. He tries it, but he is as stiff 
as a clothespin, and rides like one, when 
he is on the horse. Which is not all the 
time. 

“I give up,” he says finally. His lip 
is trembling. 

He sits there slumped over in his 
saddle. I have got an idea. I say, “All 
right, it is hopeless, no use trying any 
more,” and I hit his horse a smart cut 
on the flank and away we go, and Dar- 
row is suddenly riding like a top hand. 
He is relaxed, he has gave up, and now 
he is riding. 

“Do you think,” he says, “I can do it 
like that this afternoon?” 

“T think you can do her,” I tell him, 
‘Sf you'll let every muscle good and 
loose. Just give up, pretend you can’t 
do her, and say to hell with it, and I 
think you can do her.” 

So he goes and tells Miss Manners he 
is going to ride with her and Hade that 
afternoon. 

So Hade saddles up for Miss Man- 
ners, and I saddle up for Darrow. He 
says he wants me to come along. So 
I saddle up for myself. When it is time 
to start, I am afraid. Darrow has got 
that old look in his eyes, like he is going 
to do her or die trying, and that is no 
good. 

“Listen,” I tell him, “walk up to that 
horse like the horse was just a corral 
fence, and you are going to hop up and 
sit there and smoke yourself a ciga- 
rette. Let yourself completely loose.” 

Well, Miss Manners and Hade are 
mounted, and standing there watching, 
and it is time for Darrow to get up. I 
give him the nod and wink, and he winks 
back and swings up on his horse like a 
cowhand. 

And what does he do? 

He swings too far, and misses the off 
stirrup with his foot and keeps right 
on going, over the saddle, and he is flat 
on his face on the ground on the other 
side of the horse. 

Miss Manners has got her hands over 
her eyes, she is laughing, and Darrow 
is sitting there on the ground with a sur- 
prised expression. I tell him to try it 
again. 

So he tries her again and it is perfect. 
We start off, and we have not gone far 
when we come to an open flat, and Miss 
Manners yells, “Let’s go!” and she is 
off, and we are off too, all of us going 
at a gallop. 

I am watching Darrow. 

“Take it easy!” I yell at him. 


































No use. He is holding on, hi 
a stirrup, and he looks at me 
to say something but he cal , 
talk. 
I drop back of him, just to 
Miss Manners swings her ho: 
left, and we swing with her, 
the end of Darrow. Off he goe 
He hits the ground and he 
over, and I am with him, I go 
the dust, hitting on my left sh 
taking her on the roll. I end 
beside of Darrow, and our he 
going on. Hade sees what } 
pened, and he stops Miss Ma: 
give him the sign we are not 
they go after our horses. 
“Are you all right?” I ask De 
He is sitting there laughing 
ing of his legs. He is laughi 
He watches Hade and Miss | 
chasing the horses, and he sg 
think this is funny. He sa 
“Yes, Steve, I am all right.” H 
up. “I am in good enough sj 
says, “to start walking.” 
And he starts back toward th 
limping a little. 
I call after him, but he does’ 
swer. He keeps on walking. 
Hade and Miss Manners bri 
the horses. 
Miss Manners looks at Darroy 
he is walking back toward the 
She does not go after him. 


WELL. here it is payday, and I 

ting on a bench beside of th 
house cleaning my saddle, and 
comes along and sits down. 

He says, “Steve, I’m going h 
morrow.” He has had a couple 

“All of you going?” I ask. 

“Just me,” he says. 

I keep on cleaning my saddle. 
all I can say is,” I tell him, 
mighty sorry.” 

He says, “Well, it’s one o; 
things.” He looks very sad. 
“If only we wouldn’t of come ot 
It was a mistake. I’m not sayi 
thing to anybody, Steve. I’m ju 
ing out, without saying anything. | 
you would keep it dark.” He fe 
talking. He says, “I have kno J 
Manners since we were kids. 
He does not go on. i 

I am feeling sick. “Is it about 
you are leaving?” I ask him. 

He nods. He says, “I know 
about Hade. He didn’t mean tt 
Hade is all right. I have not got: 
against him. And nothing agair 
cille. It is one of those things 
the country and surroundings mu 
with you. All I hope is that sheg 
head back in time. I am saying 
behalf of them both. Especie 
Lucille fits in here fine at p 
the summer will end sometime, 4 
will not fit in here and Hade w 
fit in anyplace else. It would b 
of tragedy, Steve. For cil 
especially for Hade.” 

Darrow is right. I am sorry fc 
Darrow has put in words what Th 
in my head, and what I think F 
got in his head, too. 

*“T wish I could think of sor 
I tell Darrow. 

“I wish I could think of sor 
too,” he says, and walks away. 1 
cleaning my saddle. 

After while I can see Hade ant 
Manners coming in from thei 
They are not talking and laughir 
always. Hade is looking at his ! 
ears, just sitting there in the sad 
go into the bunkhouse and take ‘ 
boots and start cleaning them. 
comes in. 








le sits down beside of me. “Hade,” 

ly, “how was the ride?” 

|All right,” he says. 

‘lam cleaning a boot. “It’s a good 

\o.” I tell Hade, “Miss Manners has 

Jer saw what this place is like in 
”» 











' es,” Hade says: He lays back on 
‘ bunk. He is looking at the roof. 
#2ve,” he says, “I couldn’t help it. I 
Ne fell in love with her.” 
‘You better fall out,” I tell him, “‘be- 
é you get hurt.” 
i have tried,” he says, “but it don’t 
10 3 
. Be down on the bunk, face down, 
‘head on his arms. 
tellow comes in and says the ghost is 
ing down at Kinkaid’s office. Hade 
4 up and goes on down, but I keep on 
ning my boots. I am trying to think, 
sch is always a very hard thing for 
! but especially now. When I have 
lmy boots cleaned I put them on and 
but for a little walk. I walk over to 
l corral, and sit on the fence. A fel- 
‘can do most of his thinking sitting 
a fence looking at the horses. I am 
ng there watching a couple of poor 
coyote baits that are on pension at 
| ranch. 





YET off the fence after while and go 
n downto get my pay. Kinkaidisin 
‘office, and before he gives me my 
I sit down and talk to him a while. 
| have quite a long conversation, and 
bn we are through I go on back to the 
khouse. 
lade is laying on his bunk. 
Hade,” I tell him, “Kinkaid wants I 
) you to take a couple horses over to 
| Triangle T tonight, and bring a 
ple back tomorrow.” 
| right,’ Hade says. He gets up. 
we leave now?” 
‘Right now,” I tell him. “Bring along 
blankets out of your bedroll; we got 
‘tay there all night.” 
Ve take our blankets and saddles out 
she corral and put them on the fence 
I go in and walk up to the two old 
ote baits and lead them back. Hade 
ot paying no attention, and he throws 


|saddle on one of the horses. Then 
ttands back and looks at it. 

here did this coyote bait come 
in?” he says. 


We're taking them over there,” I tell 
\ ell never get them there,” Hade 
és. He saddles up and I saddle up and 
rm ount and ride away from the ranch. 
Ve take the trail that goes south out 
he ranch, down along the mountains, 
Sard where the Triangle T is at. 
‘never been over to this Triangle T.” 
de says. “How far is it?” 


4 


T 
‘ 


“Make sure you get it all in!" 
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“Tt is quite a ways,” I tell Hade. 

We ride along, and it is mighty pretty 
this time of day, the sun low the way it 
is. “This time of day, the sun like this, 
she sure is pretty out,” I mention to 
Hade. : 

“She sure is,” he says. “Let’s stop a 
minute.” He draws up and I draw up 
and we turn our horses and sit there and 
look back. We can’t see the ranch now, 
it is behind a rise, but I can see Hade 
looking for it. He is looking and look- 
ing. 

“Can’t see her from here,” he says. 

“No,” I say. 

So we go on, and we go into some 
woods and stay there a while, on the 
trail, and when we come out we are in 
a high saddle in the hills. You can seea 
long ways, straight ahead. It is a long 
valley ahead of us, and the bottom is all 
sagebrush flats. 

The trail turns here, curves around 
toward the Triangle T. We sit there a 
few minutes to rest the coyote bait; we 
have been climbing, and we start up 
again, and Hade follows the trail where 
it swings around. 

“No, Hade,” I tell him, “we do not 
follow the trail no more. We go straight 
down onto those flats.” 

Hade looks at me. I pull up beside of 
Hade, and I look at Hade. ‘Winters in 
this country,” I tell him, “are not the 
same as summer.” 

“No,” he says. 


“She was beautiful, Hade,” I tell him. |, 


“Just like this Hedy Lamarr. Her and 
Darrow, that have known each other 
since they were kids, will get along won- 
derful in the East. Better than I or 
you.” 

Hade is not saying nothing. He is 
looking at me. 

“Hade,” I tell him, “you said the other 
day you had never saw Nevada.” 

Hade is sitting up very straight in his 
saddle. He is not looking at me, now; 
he is looking back, trying to see back to 
where the ranch is at, and Miss Man- 
ners. \ 
Then he looks at me again, and he 
says, “No, Steve, I have never saw Ne- 
vada in my life. This will be the first 
time.” 

He gives his horse a dig in the ribs, 
and we move off of the trail and start 
down toward the long valley that is 
ahead of us. 

We ride along. 

After while Hade straightens up, and 
throws one leg over the pommel of his 
saddle and looks over at me and kind 
of grins. 

“Tt’s all right, Steve,” he says. 

Well, I’m sitting there whistling 
through my teeth. 

A tune I know. 





RICHARD TAYLOR 
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blood—!” He glowered at Karl. “Now 
tell me, what’s going on between you 
and Carola?” 

Karl did not answer. 
he could trust Wagner. 

“Come, come, I’m too old to be fooled. 
I can read peoples’ faces,” Wagner said 
impatiently. “It’s my business, along 
with caring for trained dog acts, eccen- 
tric dancers, and an occasional God-sent 
talent, to be able to sense what’s going 
on. You and Carola are in love.” 

“Yes, we are,” Karl said frankly. 

“Then what’s the trouble?” 

Karl could answer that in a word: 
“Blaerchen!” 

Wagner sat back. “I should have 
guessed that. She was with him when I 
first met her. I know him and his kind. 
He is very dangerous, Karl. It’s hope- 


He was not sure 


| less if he’s in the way.” 


Karl agreed. “Would he do anything 
for money?” 

Wagner laughed. “I could tell you 
plenty about him and all that gang. 


They are all alike, men in power, mis- 


|using it, turning it to their own ad- 
| vantage.” 
| “The Nazis have made patriotism into 


He was silent for a moment. 


| Big Business, but only the important 
party members collect the dividends. 
The Ribbentrop gang and. the Goering 
gang, and a dozen smaller gangs, all 


| fighting for spoils!” 


“Why haven’t you reported what you 
know to the police?” 

“To their police?” Wagner looked 
astounded. “No, thanks, I don’t inter- 
I was tempted once. 


young American dancer who was here 
for a few weeks at the Winter Garden. 
He even got her a diplomatic passport 
so that she could carry material abroad.” 

“What material?” 

“Some sort of Foreign Office informa- 
tion that he was supplying to the Brit- 
ish: 


‘T° TEMPT Blaerchen into repeating 


such a thing was attractive—until 
Karl realized that Blaerchen would want 
to be sure to whom he sold such infor- 
mation. 

Wagner was laughing. “Shocked? 
There have been many such instances, 
and not only involving Blaerchen.” 

“Praut?” Karl asked hopefully. 

“As much as Blaerchen! Men like 
that would sell out Ribbentrop or Goer- 
ing or even Hitler if the scheme seemed 
safe and there was a profit in it.” 

Karl was thinking fast. “There must 
be some scheme to get at Blaerchen.” 
Timidly he asked, “Would you help 
if—?” 

Wagner shook his head _ slowly. 
“Sorry, my friend, but I can’t mix in 
politics in any way.”’ Firmly he added, 
“J don’t even want to know what you 
might plan. Any simple scheme will 
fail, I tell you. Blaerchen can have you 
arrested at once and say that he went 
along with you, just to trap you. You'll 
have to find a new plot.” 

“A friend of mine mentioned Ham- 
let,” Karl said, disappointed. 

“You used to know all the plots when 
you wrote a sketch a week at the Kroko- 
dil,’ Wagner said reminiscently. “Re- 
member The Lion Tamer? The Twenti- 
eth Century Eulenspiegel?” 

Karl smiled in spite of himself. They 
were short farces which he did over and 
over again. The audiences loved them 
and they were fun to do. Then, like a 
man jerked up by a rope from the flies, 
Karl was on his feet. “Remember The 
Butcher and the Policeman? I’ve got 
hel ad 


“I hope so.” Wagner did not smile. 
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Occupation: Widow 
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“But don’t tell me anything about it.” 

Wagener had no chance to say any 
more. Karl was out of the office and 
down to the street. 

He hurried along the street, recalling 
every detail of The Butcher and the 
Policeman. It was a one-act farce that 
had made the crowds at the Krokodil 
roar. Sometimes he had done it every 
night for a month. It was a farce acted 
in medieval style. In it a butcher, trou- 
bled by a nagging wife, wanted some 
way to quiet her. He persuaded his 
friend, a policeman, to arrange a secret 
rendezvous with her and to keep it. 
From that time on, the butcher had con- 
trol of the situation as he went about 
hinting, “I know something, I know 
something!” The wife was unable to 
question him for fear that she might 
reveal something that he really did not 
know. Yet she was always afraid there- 
after that he might really know some- 
thing and reveal it to the town gossips. 

For that plot, the first thing necessary 
was a “policeman,” a man whom Blaer- 
chen did not know. The second thing 
necessary was the money for the bait. 
Both these elements could be found. 
After those a hundred details remained 
unclear. The whole scheme was dan- 
gerous and it might mean concentration 
camp or worse. Yet an attempt would 
be better than waiting grimly for Blaer- 
chen to act on jealousy and hatred and 
turn on Carola. 

Karl hurried to Carola’s house. It 
was her new apartment, near the Tier- 
gusten and he was glad it was not far 
away. Carola opened the door, her face 
more than usually troubled. On the 
sofa sat an old woman dressed in black, 
her face red, her hands holding a sop- 
ping gray handkerchief. 

“This is Anna, Maria’s sister,’ Carola 
said. ‘Maria has been jailed and Anna 
wants me to help.” 

“What did she do?” The old woman 
began to cry again. “What did she do? 
Why should they arrest her? All she 
wanted to do was to live peacefully.” 

“What can I do?” Carola asked hope- 
lessly. 

Karl shook his head. This was Blaer- 
chen again. 

“Why should they arrest Maria?” the 
old woman continued. ‘She had done 


nothing wrong. Gott in Himme 
police were so rough too. Wh 
came, the swine, they would giv 
planation. They just said, ‘Co 
with us’ the same way you take 
a cow and say, ‘Come along.’ C 
do anything?” 

“T wish I could help,’ Carola 

“This is just more hardshi 
woman contiriued. “It’s been 
all our lives. My sister and 
raised in an orphan asylum and 
to work when we were twelve. 
to work hard for no money on a2 
in East Prussia. We've neve 
happy. Everything has gone wro 
married—I saw a ‘Wife Wantec 
the newspapers and I married 
We had nine children. Then 
away from me.” She began to 
“Five of my children died and n 
of my sons are at the front ar 
knows what will happen to ther 
now Maria is in jail!” 

Carola took money from her 
book while Anna began to cry 
Karl watched her try to comfort 
woman and said nothing. 


HE old woman left and for 

while Carola said nothing. Th 
said, “It’s all horrible, the whole 
Then she said, “Is there a way 
get abroad?” She waited for an a 
then she was shocked to see Kar 
his head. 

He kissed her, then said q 
“There may be no need to go ak 
Gently he added: “I’ve thought of 
thing we can do.” 

Carola looked up hopefully. 
Tell me!” 

“In a moment.” One sentenc 
Anna had said supplied some 
missing details of the scheme! 
quickly, “Have you von Maurer 
dress?” 

“Tt was on the note he wrote m 
lives in the southeastern part of B 

“That’s the first thing done.” 
sounded satisfied. The next thi 


‘ 


to get in touch with Klauss agai 


ask if he might use some of the m 
that Schebeler had supplied. 


“Would you be willing to ask Fre 


within the next few days to re 
favor you once did him?” 


“She was chosen Apple-Blossom Queen the year of the blight” 


PERRY BARI 
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ed with an air of rising excite- 
“Gladly, but please explain.” 
‘think we can put Blaerchen in a 
ee in which he can’t threaten us,” 
«said firmly. “My scheme is pos- 
‘put it may be very dangerous.” 
shy consider danger? What else 
‘ye to look forward to?” 
wv'll go through with your plans 
a ener, toe.” 
Pw can I?” Then she smiled. 
. well, if you think it best.” 
*t answer pleased Karl. He glanced 
the room and saw a pile of 
ts sheet music on the piano. He 
40 it quickly and began to thumb 
shit. Carola stared at him, under- 
ng nothing and not quite sure that 
jderstood. Almost jubilantly he 
p her, “You’re going to sing some 
|songs, aren’t you?” 
course I am!” Carola sounded 


sae made no sense and they 





t 





) you know the song called The 
some Widow?” 

ola shook her head. She supposed 
i that Karl was saying made sense 
e was not sure. 

> a boy with a secret, Karl ex- 
d, “Get that song and sing it at 
ypening. It’s about one of those 
who put an ad in the newspapers 
ausband. It’s very funny! Listen 
chorus: 

“Handsome widow, 
' Hair and eyes of brown, 

| Only twenty 
| House in town! 

\ Seeks life’s comrade, 
| Loyal, true. 
| Please send photo. 

No postage due! 


song and sing it for Blaerchen 
If opening.” 

d thereafter Blaerchen will not 
jen us?” That was too ridiculous! 
at song can hint to him that you 
something he would rather no one 





a wrinkled her forehead. “Then 
ot go to him and tell him so?” 

lat would be too dangerous,” Karl 
med quickly. “What we want is 
ep him guessing, to make him 
| to keep him uncertain. If that 
launts him just enough and makes 
jonder what you know, if you know 
ing, how many others know, then 
'Blaerchen is going to be a very 
"y gentleman.” : 
ola caught Karl’s jubilant excite- 
' “But how does a song about a 
ome widow—?” 





ML laughed and for a moment 
‘mmed, “Handsome widow, hair 
yes of brown—” Then he said, 

Sunday, as it has been for the 
ity years, the newspapers are filled 
lads headed, ‘Marriage Partner 
md!” He was gay now, a new 
| “Have you read any recently?” 
lhaven’t been interested,” Carola 


juve seen the sort of advertise- 
he continued. “They say ‘Hand- 
) widow of forty-five with small 
etance, well born among the first 
, Wishes to meet well-situated civil 
mt or Kleinegrundbesitzer!’” He 
eed pleasantly. “What a dreadful 
( that, to describe someone with 
i piece of land.” 
1 5» yes,” Carola said impatiently, 
} 
i day is Wednesday. I'll write 
hen a letter, unsigned, hinting 
‘some interested party would be 
0 make a financial arrangement 
tnight interest him. If he is inter- 
he is to put an advertisement in 
Ageblatt marriage column reading, 
some widow, with brown hair and 
*~ That will give me a box num- 
which I can write. In the mean- 
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time I must find von Maurer. I need 
an honest man whom Blaerchen does 
not know. And I want you to see Fro- 
scetti.” : 

“And then?” 

“Then if Blaerchen answers my letter 
and everything works, sing that song 
right at Blaerchen at the Sans Souci next 
Thursday night!” 


F BLAERCHEN was interested in re- 

plying to Karl’s letter, the answer 
would be in the Sunday paper. 

Karl was up early Sunday morning, 
and hurried to Alexanderplatz. A woman 
selling néwspapers was on the corner. 
She watched him curiously as he took a 
paper, opened it, and hunted for the 
matriage advertisement columns. 

Here was a half page of fine print and 
Karl went through a hundred small ad- 
vertisements, “Retired dry-goods dealer 
wants to marry .. .” “Brother seeks hus- 
band, from first circles, for sister, aged 
37...” “Beautiful cultured masseuse, 
44, wishes to find... .” 

Then in the last column, near the end, 
he saw it: “Widow of twenty, brown 
hair and eyes, owner of house in Berlin, 
wishes to find life’s companion, loyal, 
honest, true. Please send photograph, 
prepaid. Address box number 25 D.” 

There it was, an answer! 

The newswoman smiled at him. She 
knew what page he had been reading. 
‘Y’m sure you'll find a handsome wife,” 
she laughed. 

“What? Oh!” Karl returned her 
laugh and hurried to a telephone to call 
Carola. She would be waiting for him 
to say,“I have an answer.” 

On Sunday afternoon Karl took the 
subway to the southeastern part of Ber- 
lin. He got out at the Treptow station 
and had to walk a half mile, passing 
several factories, then the parks along 
the river. A few couples had dared the 
cold afternoon for a promenade but they 
walked quickly. Passing them, he told 
himself that some day he and Carola 
might be able to promenade arm in arm, 
in park or on pavement, fearlessly and 
free. 

Along a row of old apartments, he 
hunted for one number and entered a 
house in the middle of the block. After 
an hour he came out, the look of satis- 
faction deeper on his face. It was colder 
outside now but less cold than it had 
been in the apartment. Even the house 
in which a man like von Maurer lived 
could not get fuel. 

Karl started down a side street to the 
subway but a crowd ahead blocked his 
way. 

Smoke plumed out of a large factory 
building. A policeman was holding peo- 
ple back. Back of him were more police- 
men and police wagons were arriving 
every minute. 

“What’s on fire?” Karl asked the 
man hearest to him, a workman with a 
hard, expressionless face. 

“The electrical works.” The work- 
man took a pipe from his mouth. 

“The police seem worried about it.” 

“They ought to be.” The workman 
spat on the pavement. “That kind of 
electrical works may explode.” He low- 
ered his voice. “Makes fuses for shells!” 

That was a good reason for moving 
faster! 

Karl detoured and reached the sub- 
way. He rode tothe Zoo. It was pleas- 
ant to be able to look forward to being 
with Carola without having to worry 
about Blaerchen’s knowing of it. He 
would not bother them so long as he ex- 
pected her to keep that engagement 
with Praut. 

Karl went into a cafe. Carola was 
not on time but there was no need to 
worry about her being late. She, too, 
had had an engagement this afternoon. 
When she came she was smiling and 
when she smiled like that her blue eyes 
glistened, matching the blue of her little 
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What is your home like? Does it con- 
tain worth-while books that give you 
and your family stimulating contact with 
great minds, or does the sum total of 
your resources for reading consist of 
current novels or the daily newspaper 
—interesting today but of no value 
as mental stimulation or information 
tomorrow? 

We all want our homes to be real 
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hat, the blue of her boyish coat. She 
looked like a promise of spring. The 
cold had pinked her cheeks. People at 
other tables turned as she passed. 

Karl met her with eager questions: 
“What happened? Did you see Fros- 
cetti?” 

She nodded, smiling as if a little secret 
amused her. “But first I saw the news- 
paper this morning. I couldn’t believe 
it!” She looked at him proudly. “You 
were right, Karl.” Then she asked, 
“What about von Maurer?” 

“T saw him.” Karl picked up a menu. 
“One minute. Let’s order something— 
I’m awfully hungry.” He frowned as 
he looked at the card. “It doesn’t look 
very appetizing. We have our choice 
between sausage .and fish, boiled pota- 
toes, carrots, and cabbage.” 

“T’m not very hungry.” 

Karl called a waitress. “What do you 
recommend, Fraulein?” 

The waitress smiled sadly. “The 
sausage is ersatz, imitation. The fish—” 

“They haven’t discovered how to 
make ersatz fish?” 

“Nein, mein Herr, but there isn’t any 
more fish!” 

Karl shrugged his shoulders. “I think 
we'll both have coffee, Carola.” 

She agreed. 

“The coffee isn’t what it used to be, 
mein Herr,” the waitress said apologeti- 
cally. “It used to be ersatz made out of 
real malt. Now it’s made out of ersatz 
malt!” 

That sounded as bad as it would prob- 
ably taste. Karl watched her leave and 
said slowly, “I wonder what will happen 
when people find out that men like 
Blaerchen don’t have to drink imitation 
coffee made from the imitations of cof- 
fee imitations?” 

“I’m more curious about other things,” 
Carola smiled. “I want to know about 
von Maurer. Did he agree?” 

Karl nodded. 

“Without argument?” 


oa FIRST he felt it beneath his dig- 

nity as a good Nazi to argue with 
me,” Karl said. “When I told him that 
Blaerchen was threatening you, von 
Maurer remembered Mainescu and be- 
came friendly. Then he wanted to help 
us. He is eager to help but he said, ‘If 
Blaerchen is a scoundrel, then why not 
report him to his superiors?’ I told him 
that in that case the three of us would 
be arrested immediately and that Blaer- 
chen would insist that he only co-oper- 
ated with us to trap us.” Karl paused 
for a moment. “I convinced him that 
the important thing at the moment is 
to forestall Blaerchen, not punish him.” 
Then he asked, “What about your visit 
to Froscetti?” 

Without a word she took an envelope 
from her bag. “Here is five thousand 
marks! As soon as he looked at the 
German-Swedish documents, he said 
they were more than worth the money.” 
As she handed him the envelope she 
said, a little more uncertainly, “Is every 
detail complete now?” 

“Complete!” Karl said emphatically. 
“Blaerchen has answered my letter. 
Klauss has let us have documents to sell 
to Froscetti for cash. We have it. To- 
morrow von Maurer will meet Blaer- 
chen, pretend to be on the Goering side, 
and offer to purchase information about 
the activities of the Ribbentrop crowd.” 

“Suppose Blaerchen calls the police? 
He may suspect von Maurer.” 

“Von Maurer has a long party record. 
He’s the type that’s on the Goering 
side.” Even more convincingly Karl 
added, “He won’t call the police for 
interparty intrigue. All that Blaerchen 
could do would be to refuse.” 

For a little while Carola was silent. 
Then, “If he accepts von Maurer’s offer, 
all that remains will be my song at the 
opening?” 

“That’s all!” 


“And we shan’t have to fear Blaerchen 
after that?” 

“I don’t think so.” Karl explained 
eagerly, “He will feel sure that you know 
something about this advertisement and 
about his answer but he will not dare to 
ask you or to arrest you for fear you'll 
report to his Foreign Office superiors 
what you know.” 

“I hope so, but I can’t believe that 
Blaerchen won’t do something to us.” 

“He will be unable to do anything, my 
dear.” Karl spoke confidently. “He 
will be afraid of you. Let him have 
some sleepless nights.” 

“T hope you’re right.” 
did not sound convinced. 


But Carola 


‘oe THE afternoon of the opening, 
Wagner’s office was like a railroad 
station on mobilization day. Last-min- 
ute telephone calls for reservations, for 
choice tables, visitors on a dozen differ- 
ent missions, kept everyone busy— 
everyone but Wagner. He was around 
smiling, unconcerned by the confusion. 
“Everything’s done, everything’s ar- 
ranged,” he said, paying no attention to 
callers or telephone calls. “It will be 
sensational. The number of important 
officials coming tonight— It will be like 
the Nuremberg Party Congress!” 

Throughout the day, Karl watched the 
clock. He had two appointments in the 
late afternoon, one with von Maurer, an- 
other a routine meeting with Schebeler. 

The day before, von Maurer had met 
Blaerchen for the first time and the 
meeting had gone as Karl had hoped. 
Blaerchen was suspicious at first until 
von Maurer showed him money and 
hinted at having access to much more. 
Today von Maurer was to have met 
Blaerchen at noon at a little inn outside 
the city. That meeting was the key to 
Karl’s entire scheme and if Blaerchen 
had used it to trap von Maurer, then 
the scheme collapsed and with it any 
hope that Carola would ever be free 
from Blaerchen. 

Karl was meeting von Maurer in a 
little café off Mittelstrasse. He was 
there on time. He looked around the 
room. At a rear table a man sat, his 
head on his folded arms, as if he were 
sleeping. It was von Maurer. 

He was not asleep but acted like a 
person dazed. “I was here ahead of 
time,”’ he said absently. 

“Did you see him?” 

Von Maurer nodded but said nothing. 

“What happened?” 

“Everything happened as planned.” 

“Then, what—” 

“It made me sick. It made me hor- 
rified. He took the money and he was 
eager for it. He gave me an envelope. 





“That's it—chests out!" 


The contents were genuine. But 
the money—” There was sojh 
dreadful in the man’s voice. “$ 
think that any Nazi official, s 
placed, so trusted, would be so 
criminal! It was like a blow 
stomach.” 

Von Maurer would get over 
action. It was understandable 
important thing was that the tr 
sprung. 

“T didn’t feel nervous, I wasn’t 
ened. I half hoped police would t 
I didn’t want to think we were 
The pain in his voice was not p 
He looked like a sick man. 
pocket I have the envelope he ge 
I am going to keep it,” von | 
said firmly. “I may be less of 
Nazi but I am still a good Germe 
must not fall into the hands 
enemy of Germany.” Then, as if 
something condensed from long 
he said, “I think I have a duty F 
feel that Blaerchen should be re 
at once.” 

“And have the police arrest yo 

“T know that,” von Maurer r 
“But it troubles me. Sometimes 
I should take this envelope to t 
lice—!” 

“Promise me one thing since I’ 
cerned in it,” Karl asked. “Befo 
decide to do anything, please J 
know.” Then Karl left him at the 
his mouth drawn tight, his face pz 
a man ready to spring at somethi 
uncertain of his footing. 


ARL hurried now. He was due 
Sans Souci by six and he still ! 
meet Schebeler. For a mome 
thought of the ever-present cha 
detection and arrest; it would bei 
ibly bitter to be arrested on this 
Schebeler met him eagerly, gi 
usual for a chance to talk to sor 
“Please sit down a little while.’ 
began to make excuses but Schebe 
sisted. ‘First of all, I have meme 
of conversations with the Italians 
will interest your friends!” 
“They will be obliged to you.” 
Schebeler slipped an envelope 
the table and Karl pocketed it. 
Then Schebeler leaned halfway 
the café table. “I have somethi 
tell you! Blaerchen and Prau/ 
friends!” 
That was scarcely news. Yet 
asked eagerly, “What changed tt! 
“No one knows! It was very su 
Everyone in the Ministry speaks | 
“J wish you had more definite | 
mation,” Karl said casually. Th 
excused himself and hurried awe 
Now, a brief meeting with Ran 


ROBERT |) 








‘the envelope and then to the 
uci! 
e was not at the station and Karl 
{wait restlessly. He hoped that 
i of all nights nothing unexpected 
¢happen but his restlessness in- 
,|. He pretended to read a news- 
sbut the lines of type jiggled 
his eyes. 
(sin Karl?” 
turned and saw a stranger, a 
‘man, attractive, well-dressed. He 
| friendly but Karl could take no 





other guessed the dilemma. “My 
; Kuhlmann,” he said. “Don’t be 
| Herr Klauss sent me. Herr 
| could not come and Doctor 
‘has disappeared.” 
/had to chance trusting the man. 
lpeared?” 
lr Klauss is very worried,” Kuhl- 
}nodded. ‘You haven’t seen 
ip 
’ If Ranke had been arrested 
P one who had had any contact 
im was safe! 
ire sure he has not been arrested,” 
an said positively. “He left his 
Sunday morning, to meet with 
riends, workmen in a factory in 
w. That factory was set on fire 
afternoon.” 
was sure that that was the fire 
1 seen. ‘Perhaps the Gestapo 
them!” And Ranke, by his im- 
ty, now threatened all the work 
lauss had done. And with that, 
who had had any contact with 





assure you that the Gestapo 
ot got Ranke,” Kuhlmann said 
. “But no one knows what will 
h in the next few days.” 
te was no need for Kuhlmann to 
| more specific. If Ranke was 
he might be forced to confess 
| A man tortured with the scien- 
tuelty that the Nazis had de- 
id could not be blamed for any- 
he said. 
3 ou have anything to send to 
” Kuhlmann began. 
remembered the envelope. He 
trust Kuhlmann. He gave the 
pe to him. 
tr Klauss will keep you in- 
4,” Kuhlmann ‘said. “Don’t be 
dq!’ 





| AUSE black-out restrictions forced 
h arly closing, the opening was set 
sht o’clock. Carola was in her 
ng room before six, wishing that 
yould come. The last costume fit- 
as over, the last rehearsal finished. 
F raulein ready to dress?” the maid 


| yet!” Carola was watching the 
| Karl should have been here by 


whole plan hung on what Karl 
hear from von Maurer. If any- 
‘had gone wrong, then the en- 
ent with Praut was unavoidable. 
hought made suspense the more 
and she began to pace up and 


en she heard a knock at the door 
iran to it. Then she stepped back. 
was Praut, resplendently puffy 
ign Office uniform, ridiculously 
Dus. 

St wanted to tell you how eagerly 
oking forward to tonight,” he said. 
oked her over from head to foot. 
most eager. And you?” 

am I!” she said, with a sorry at- 

at sounding sincere. She could 
am the door in his face until she 

g her song. “Now, if you'll ex- 
ne—”’ 

came back to her dressing table 
yanted to cry. 

Karl came in. Carola rushed to 
ind clung to him, her golden hair 
to his cheek. 
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“Ts everything all right?” she whis- 
pered. 

“Everything, sweetheart.” 

Praut was forgotten! Like a little 
child, reassured, she said, ‘““Then I shall 
dress now.” As if ashamed of her worry 
she protested, “Let me go! You’re 
mussing my hair! You must go, Karl. 
Let a lady have her dressing room.” 

He stepped into the confusion in the 
wings. There were flowers to attend to 
and messages. People who had been 
around the Krokodil and other cabarets 
in the old days came backstage with 
best wishes. They were pleasant but 
not too pleasant to Karl, lest any Ges- 
tapo observer should be watching to see 
who was too friendly to an ex-political 
prisoner. 


Eo time to time Karl peered out 
from behind the curtain into the 
house. The decorators had done a good 
job. Mirrors around the walls picked up 
the gold of the lights so that the room 
seemed burnished. People were begin- 
ning to arrive, in uniform and party 
dress, strangely gala for a country at 
war. Now and then some high official 
whose face Karl had seen in the news- 
papers entered, followed by a group of 
friends, like a miniature monarch with 
a retinue of retainers. Each group tried 
to outstrut the others, like self-con- 
scious exhibits at a poultry show. They 
had their women with them, for the 
most part attractive blondes, whose 
Paris gowns hinted at the strange con- 
tents of diplomatic pouches from France 
in the days before the war. 

Once Wagner joined Karl as he was 
looking through the curtain. “A pretty 
crowd, nicht wahr?”’ 

Karl agreed. 

He came closer and whispered, “I 
wouldn’t have let most of those men 
wash dishes in any cabaret of mine ten 
years ago! They would not have left 
even the washrags and the soap. Ah, 
well!” He smiled broadly, “It’s a sen- 
sational opening! Sensational!” 

A master of ceremonies, Hans Ritter, 
a man whom Karl did not know, came 
into the wings, straightening his tie, 
brushing the lapels of his coat. Karl 
could feel envious. Like Ritter, he had 
waited like this, and a thousand times, 
for the first music from the orchestra. 

Karl turned to the curtain again. 
There was no sign of Blaerchen or Praut, 
but one large table in the front row was 
still vacant. 

The first act, a pair of comedians, was 
almost finished when Carola’s maid 
called him to her dressing room. Carola 
had not wanted him to see her in her 
costume until it was completely ready. 
She wore it now, her golden hair combed 
straight, lying flat on her head like a 
sheet of beaten metal. She had almost 
no make-up on; a usual make-up would 
have been superfluous. She wore a 
plain gray dress, simply cut, exactly 
like the dress she used to wear at the 
Krokodil. 

“Like it?’ Her face was shining. 

It was hard to stop a throbbing throat, 
hard not to believe that in a moment he 
and she would not go out on the stage, 
hand in hand, as they had once done. 
“You’re beautiful!” Karl went up to 
her and kissed her. 

“My hair!” She laughed. 

“You look as if time had stood still.” 

That reminded her of something not 
pleasant. “Is Blaerchen here?” 

“T haven’t seen him come in yet. Sing 
your song and he will be too frightened 
to do anything to you.” 

“And to you, too?” 

“And to me!” The thought of other 
dangers, from von Maurer and from 
Ranke, was vivid again but he could not 
speak of them now. 

Then a callboy entered. ‘Five min- 
utes, Fraulein Dirling!” 

(To be continued next week) 













PEN NSYLVANIA 


Cool breezes sweep the mountain-top playlands 
of Pennsylvania, urging you to come where every 
vacation moment is a sheer delight. There’s a 
thrill a minute waiting for you on rolling fair- 
ways and pine-rimmed Jakes. Come feast your 
eyes on scenic splendor you'll never forget, let 
Pennsylvania's time-mellowed shrines become 
more than names in a history book. Summer 
1940 is the time to enjoy @// this. So pack your 
bags, come along. We've put out the welcome mat 
and everything is set for the best vacation ever! sy 
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—any longer than it 
takes you to get 
Pulvex Flea Powder 
from your dealer 


Among those fleas now on 
your dog, some may be 
carriers of tapeworm larva or sarcoptic 
manée. For fleas, warns U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture Circular No. 338, can transmit tape- 
worms or sarcoptic mange to dogs. Conse- 
quently, never allow your dog to remain in- 
fested with fleas or lice! 

If your dog is scratching, assume he has fleas. 
Don’t take chances! Stop his torments with- 
out delay. Protect him against the possibility 
of getting tapeworms or sarcoptic mange from 
fleas. Pulvex him at once! 

Pulvex Flea Powder kills every flea with 
incredible speed. None ever revive to reinfest. 
Also destroys lice, ticks, sticktites. Kills fleas, 
too, when put on a single spot. 

As Pulvex is borated, it helps allay itching 
from scratching. Even more important— 

Your Doc Witt BE ABSOLUTELY PRO- 
TECTED AGAINST FLEA IN- 
FESTATIONS if you use Pulvex 
by the astounding ‘‘minute- 
a-week’’ control method 
described in folder on can. Is 
your dog scratching? Then 
act! Get a can of Pulvex Flea 
Powder at once! At drug, de- 
partment and pet stores, 50c. 
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EXCLUSIVE ingredient quickly CLEARS eyes 
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fatigue, driving, overindulgence, etc.). 
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How to Build Airpower 


Continued from page 17 


| became the world’s foremost airpower; 


then slid from leadership to last place. 

England has a rich and skilled indus- 
trial background, the resources of the 
earth’s greatest empire, and a three- 
century tradition of “ruling the waves” 
—which meant she ruled the sea chan- 
nels of international trade in war and 
peace. You would have expected her 
to attempt to transfer her rule of the 
waves to rule of the air—the modern 
ocean of commerce and combat. 

Germany was poor in all things com- 
pared with these three countries—the 
world’s two most powerful and wealthy 
empires, the world’s most powerful and 
rich single nation. 

Germany did not become top air- 
power by spending most money. We 
spent hundreds of millions, too; so did 
France and England. You can’t just 
buy airpower. It is a state of mind and 
method, as well as of possession. Dif- 
ference between totalitarian and demo- 
cratic administration is a glib but not a 
whole answer. 


We're Building Against Germany 


The answer to German air strength is, 
of course, composed of many things; 
some tangible, many intangible. There 
was the addiction, for example, of her 
leaders to youth. Germany’s solicitude 
for the physical welfare of her young- 
sters, the manner in which she trained 
and indoctrinated them, were familiar 
over the years—even lamely imitated 
in England. Not so familiar is this sig- 
nificant comparison: 

The average age of the highest gen- 
erals in the German air force is forty- 
four. In the English army, sixty. In the 
French, nearly seventy. British and 
French generals are veterans of many 
far-flung and old-fashioned campaigns. 
Germany’s are veterans of only the last 
war and this one—plus a little experi- 
menting in Spain. 

Such contrasts and studies in detail 
are endless. Our immediate aim in this 
piece, however, is to see how Ger- 
many’s airpower exceeded that of na- 
tions with greater potentialities for it 
—and our chances of overtaking her. If 
you aspire to be the greatest airpower, 
you must boldly say we are building 
against Germany. Military power and 
foreign policies. are always built 
“against” someone. Our modern Navy 
was originally built “against” the Brit- 
ish, as the most elementary histories 
tell you—if England had a small navy, 
we should have had a small one, also. 
Our Monroe Doctrine was pronounced 
“against” France and the Quadruple Al- 
liance of Russia, Prussia, Austria and 
England. 

The inclination abroad has been to 
blame wholly Blum’s nationalization of 
aircraft factories for France’s loss of 
airpower ieadership. On the other hand 
there was not much profit in aircraft 
production for France’s great steel in- 
dustrialists. There was huge profit in 
the fortification of the Maginot Line, 
and the ammunition for its heavy guns. 
The “Line” was consequently oversold 
to the French public, who relied on it 
as if they were approaching 1914 rather 
than 1939. 

I saw more than one of the prewar 
French plants. So did many other 
Americans. It was agreed they were 
poorly conceived, wretchedly operated. 
There were dirt and bad lighting, inade- 
quate rest and toilet facilities and gen- 
eral slovenliness. One thing struck every 
foreign visitor to prewar French air- 
craft shops—all employees smoked at 
their work and in every department and 


corner. There was neither discipline nor | 
interest. Factory directors complained 
of lack of co-operation by private 
French business leaders. 

From an industry capable of 1,000 
planes a month years ago, France was 
down to a production of only 20 to 40 
planes a week in the summer of 1939. 
Some of her planes had been sent into 
the bloody rehearsal in Spain in 1936. 
Their record was so bad against the Ger- 
mans and Italians, and beside the Ameri- 
can-inspired Russian models, that they 
were withdrawn for further study and 
for redesigning. 

Officers of the French aircraft carrier 
Bearn, which came to Canada in June 
to pick up cargoes of United States 
planes, told the American pilots who 
“ferried” them over the border that in 
April and May of this year France’s 
aviation industry produced exactly one 
airplane. 

In many French aircraft factories, just 
before the war, completed planes were 
covered by paper and stored away for 
want of motors. The motor plants were 
not nationalized. Their owners had a 
profitable export business, and they took 
care of that before they would supply 
France’s own nationalized aircraft mak- 
ers. 

England’s prewar aviation industry 
had better morale, organization and 
factory management. It was at the other 
extreme from nationalization. But vis- 
iting experts frequently warned that it 
was inefficient and costly by either Ger- 
man or American standards, and that it 
suffered from the stuffy old English sin 
of underestimating foreign products and 
exaggerating the merits of its own. Pan 
American’s transatlantic service was de- 
layed at least five years because the 
English, unable to produce a plane cap- 
able of ocean schedules, would not grant 
the United States necessary landing 
rights. Frequently, in press and inter- 
views, English leaders belittled Ameri- 
can planes, scoffed at the idea that 
England would need them. 








The First Grand Strategy 


Main criticism of English planes by 
American experts was that they were 
“too sturdy,” had too much “British 
solidness’—like English boots and mar- 
malade—and were built in the ‘by 
hand” tradition of the famous old Eng- 
lish coachmakers instead of by up-to- 
date machine practices. What this 
boiled down to was a fear they were too 
expensive, complicated and necessarily 
too slow in manufacturing processes for 
an industry that might suddenly have to 
be geared up to wartime quantities. It 
was estimated that tooling under Eng- 
lish methods cost for each type of plane 
ten or more times as much as in the 
United States—for the Wellington 
bomber, for example, several millions 
were spent in tooling up for an order of 
1,000. Less than a year before the out- 
break of war, four of these planes— 
England’s best bomber—had been fin- 
ished. England’s finest pursuit, the 
Supermarine “Spitfire,” had great diffi- 
culty getting into production because it 
is an assembly job and various parts 
made by subcontractors failed to fit. In 
the autumn of Munich only seven Spit- 
fires had been made, of an order of 1,000. 

Germany, by then, had reached a pro- 
duction rate of 2,000 planes a month. 

Co-operation between the French and 
British air forces and other military lead- 
ers was bad until the fright of Munich. 
Then a so-called “Grand Strategy” was 
decided upon, with belated recognition 
of airpower. The Germans were to be 
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sd off by the Maginot Line for three 
irs and meanwhile blockaded by the 
blish fleet. Terrific drive was to be 
ployed to prepare a “knockout” blow 
e end of that time by air. The air 
m was to be mostly a British enter- 
se, with whatever help France could 
amon by the purchase of American 


lies and training facilities, within 
ge of German bombers. So Canada 
s selected to be the Empire Air Train- 
Center. 

each of the three years 20,000 
and enough over to allow for cas- 
ties were to be trained until the 
000 deemed essential for the terrible 
xckout were ready. Planes and en- 
es were to be manufactured in Can- 
as well. With the constant menace 
German bombers near by, foreign 
itary experts figured England would 
yote every factory hour at home to 
“manufacture of defensive pursuits, 
lile trainers were bought in Canada’s 
kt-door neighbor, the world’s poten- 
ly greatest reservoir of aviation 
nufacture, the United States. But 
gland decided to kill two birds with 
e slug. The transports, running west- 
d empty to get Canadian soldiers, 
d be loaded with English-made 
ning planes, and a few dollars would 
saved on each plane over American 
sts. Precious home factory space, 
brefore, was turned away from bomb- 
} and pursuits to little trainers. 


But the Factories Lay Idle 


ith the rout in Flanders came a 
ange in the “Grand Strategy.” Two 
ps loaded with trainers were actually 
ted in midatlantic and ordered back 

England. Now, the London authori- 
ts informed Canada, the plan was to 
Md Germany on the Somme-Aisne 
le for two years, and consequently the 
hi ining program must be speeded up to 
liver the “knockout” then. 

[The London Air Ministry asked Can- 
Ja to prepare to build factories—for 
nich plans were supplied—to build 
blls-Royce aviation engines. Canada 
so with enthusiasm, dispatch and 
ciency; notified London it was ready 
r the patents so that it could tool up. 
hen these were not forthcoming, and 
le factories lay idle, Canadian officials 
jpeatedly phoned London and finally 
Int a commission there. Air Ministry 
ople were sorry: Rolls-Royce aircraft 
otors were made by a private firm, and 
s board of directors were unwilling to 
ease its aircraft patents for overseas 
anufacture! It was June of this year 
‘after the Battle of France had be- 
in—before Rolls-Royce, under govern- 
ent compulsion, released its patents 
multaneously for the United States 
d Canada. 

The half a dozen small airplane manu- 
cturing companies in Canada were 
old by the Air Ministry, before the war, 
ey would be expected to make English 
anes, for which plans would be sup- 
ed. They eagerly and quickly pre- 
ared. Each was a complete plant. After 
long wait, each was told it would be 
ased only certain parts to manufacture 

d these would be shipped to England 
or assembly. The powerful British So- 
iety of Aircraft Constructors had de- 
3 it would be unwise to let any one 
anadian manufacturer have the whole 
lan of any English plane, for it might 
aake use of that to go on as a competi- 
or in world markets after the war! 

Last year’s appropriations for the 
Jnited States covered an air corps of 
500 planes. All have been contracted 
or and will be delivered within the set 
ime limit, June 30, 1941. Although 
Ome experts believe these figures are 
Wersanguine, it is hoped and planned 
y the Knudsen Board that the United 
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States aviation industry will produce 
40,000 military planes in the next two 
years, of which 25,000 will be for us. 
It is also hoped that our production 
thereafter will’ be 40,000 a year. The 
factory investment for such plane out- 
put, not including motors, will be at 
least half a billion dollars, and it will 
cost you between three and four billion 
dollars every year to maintain a pro- 
duction rate of 40,000 or 50,000 military 
airplanes. 

American military observers here and 
abroad reached the point of hair-tearing 
when the $4,000,000,000 “second navy” 
was appropriated, in the light of Eu- 
rope’s war. The British navy, the world’s 
largest, had not thwarted German opera- 
tions or strategy in a single particular. 
The withdrawal from Dunkerque was 
made possible by the Royal Air Force, 
and a pooling of French and English fast, 
small naval vessels—destroyers, light 
cruisers, speedboats. Not a single capi- 
tal ship participated. If the combined 
navies were not able to prevent the 
transportation of an initial German force 
of 65,000 men across the open Skaggerak 
to Norway, and of several German divi- 
sions down the Netherland coast to the 
Hague and other ports, how could a 
United States fleet, however large, pre- 
vent landings on the open thousands of 
miles of South American coasts—which 
is the avowed purpose of the increased 
navy? German staff officers told me: 
“Air and mechanized forces represent 
land power, hundreds of small, fast sur- 
face vessels of various types represent 
sea power in the 20th century. The 
‘Big Navy’ is a 19th century project: 
but it is ‘big business,’ and will die 
hard. Dreadnoughts, or capital ships, 
are as extinct as dinosaurs.” 

Hitler’s known private contempt for 
sea power was expressed in the French 
armistice terms, when he merely asked 
demilitarization of the French navy, in- 
dicating no plan for its use. 

Lastly, if French and English experi- 
ence suggests pitfalls, there are lessons 
in a comparison of the German and the 
United States aviation industries. 

Just before the fall of Paris, French 
air officers reported that the paint was 
still wet on the door hinge of one of the 
Heinkel bombers they shot down. They 
said this indicated hasty, careless pro- 
duction; ships hurried from factory to 
firing line. Perhaps it did, although this 
solitary instance might have been a re- 
pair job. Also, every flier knows that 
metal paint within secluded nooks of 
planes—control stick root, door hinges— 
where the wind rush in flight does not 
reach—may stay wet for several days 
or a week. The most important point of 
this incident was overlooked. Yet it is 
the key to the whole German air policy. 
German officers spoke frankly of it to 
me in Berlin: 


Stripped for Action 


“Airplanes for war use cannot be 
judged like airplanes for commercial 
use. Quantity is more important than 
all-around quality, so long as your fire 
power, or armament, is equal. War- 
planes are expendable just as shells, 
torpedoes and cannon are expendable. 
There must be basic quality and design 
to begin with. But then we strip our war- 
plane down until there is barely enough 
of it to carry guns, fuel, motor and pilot 
—and to hell with the golf-stick com- 
partments and steam heat and cockpit 
full of fine and fancy instruments that 
your Air Corps specifications demand 
from your manufacturer. We give our 
squadron leader’s ship a pretty good set 
of instruments, but the rest of the planes 
are up there to follow him and only need 
a few basic instruments. The gallant 
lone aces of the last war have no part 
in this one. An air squadron is a team, 
exactly as a machine-gun squadron on 
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the ground is. It is mass principle on a 
little scale. Its value is in co-ordina- 
tion as a unit. Airplanes are extensions 
of torpedo ranges, of machine-gun and 
cannon muzzles. So we build our planes 
adequate for the job demanded of them 
—to go out and kill and destroy—and 
nothing more. We figure on heavy ex- 
penditure of planes, and our industry is 
geared up with that in mind. Our war- 
planes are built to last five hours or five 
days—not five years, like yours. And if 
we win the war there will be no point in 
our enemy’s saying, ‘Oh, our planes are 
better built than yours. They last 
longer!’ ” 

In the United States, plane makers 
have complained that even after they 
had won competitive bids they could not 
get under way because the Army kept 
changing plans and specifications in a 
constant search for perfection. There 
seemed to be nobody in authority who 
would take the responsibility of freezing 
the design and saying ‘“‘Go to it!” 

In Germany, the system is as follows: 

Two or more private firms bid on Air 
Ministry specifications. A responsible 
officer says “this one” or “that one” is 
best. An order for 400 is immediately 
given, to be run off without change. Also, 
the winner is compelled to release his 
design on a royalty basis to his unsuc- 
cessful competitors, each of whom is 
given a large order. Thus, the talents, 
factories, workmen and production skill 
of all bidders is swiftly turned loose to 
build each winning design, while the ex- 
tra money accruing to the model’s orig- 
inator encourages an incentive. 

In peacetime there were no changes 
until at least 400 of each new model had 
been turned out. Now, in wartime, the 
first run-off is much larger—about 1,000 
each. Then an improved design may be 
ordered. If the responsible officer doesn’t 
know his job and a type proves bad in 
practice—he’s out of luck. 

In the United States, if you want to 
see a man about an airplane you don’t 
know whether to go to the War Depart- 
ment, Navy Department, Air Corps, 
Commerce, Treasury, National Advisory 
Committee, Post Office, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and now also the 
National Defense Council—or your 
congressman. You probably end by go- 
ing to all. When the aviation industry 
leaders hastened to Washington for the 
emergency confab about Roosevelt’s 
50,000-plane demand they were shunted 
from one office to another—and ended 
by having their group picture taken. 


No Place to Land 


In Germany, there is no such disper- 
sion of authority. The air force is sep- 
arate and distinct, like the Army or the 
Navy. You go to one place on your avia- 
tion business, and one place only—the 
huge Reichsluftministerium on Leip- 
ziger Strasse, and you will be quickly 
taken to a man who knows what he is 
talking about, has a single interest in 
the subject, and can say yes or no at 
once. 

In the United States we haven’t a sin- 
gle national highway that has been de- 
signed for emergency plane use. We 
haven’t a national policy of airport con- 
struction co-ordinated with military 
defense or preparedness. WPA airport- 
project millions have been spent with- 
out plan, and, with a few notable 
exceptions, frittered away on landing 
fields dictated by political soaping rather 
than defense necessities. Our largest 
commercial ships and “Flying Fort- 
resses” have virtually ‘“‘No Place to 
Land,” in formation away from the 
established military bases, as you were 
told in Collier’s two years ago. Less than 
one tenth of all our airports are suitable 
for military use. Because of lack of Ad- 
ministration control and forethought, 
lack of a national program, we haven’t 


airports on which to base 50,000 air- 
planes—if we had 50,000 planes. 

In Germany, the whole national 
program of airport construction and 
planning has been under the proper au- 
thority of the Reich Air Ministry, and 
proceeded hand in glove with air force 
buildup. There are hundreds of fields 
from which all types of German planes 
can operate. Many key fields have un- 
derground hangars and underground re- 
pair shops. We haven’t an underground 
hangar or shop in the United States, no 
system of protected storage for our 
planes, even at those military fields 
within bomber range of oceans or fron- 
tiers. The great system of German na- 
tional highways — Reichsautobahnen — 
was conceived as part of the air program. 
Wherever possible the roads course in 
the direction of the prevailing winds. 
They are each from 4 to 10 lanes wide, 
free of poles, signboards, and other ob- 
structions, beautified only by low shrubs, 
and bypassing towns and cities. These 
great highways are laid down across the 
face of Germany like a handy grille: east 
to west, north to south. They are con- 
stantly used by the air force. Near 
Frankfort I saw a pursuit squadron prac- 
ticing landings and take-offs on one half 
of a highway, with mobile surface re- 
pair and refueling units co-operating, 
while the other half of the road was kept 
open to normal traffic. Moreover, more 
than two years ago Germany had per- 
fected a catapult for launching heavy 
land planes. Within a distance of 300 
feet, and a time of 5 seconds, bombers 
two thirds as big as our “Flying Fort- 
resses” can take off on this catapult. 

In the United States—as in England 
—all our airplane and engine factories 
have been grouped and built without an 
eye for their possible vulnerability to 
modern warfare. We have relied on old- 
fashioned and palpably outmoded fac- 
tors to keep them safe—distance, land 
and sea defenses. The shops invariably 
are in one piece; under one roof. En- 
gines in Hartford, Connecticut, and Pat- 
erson, New Jersey; sixty per cent of 
American planes made in the Los An- 
geles district. Large, easy, juicy targets, 
with not a single air-raid shelter in the 
lot, nor a thought for raid organization. 
One bomber, sneaking in from a ship 
cruising offshore, with a single load, 
could disrupt an entire assembly sys- 
tem. He would not have to “destroy” 
the factory. 

German air-industry factories, which 
I have seen, were conceived, designed, 
and constructed against air raids. They 
are placed away from rivers or rail lines 
or other “leads” that raiders might fol- 


"T think they're rushing these out too fast” 


low. They are camouflaged by p 
and other means to blend into their 
roundings. The buildings are invari 
one low story, set among trees, wit] 
tanks or roofs showing above the ft 
Chimneys line up with tree trunks 
contain smoke-dispersal gadgets. § 
cial paint kills reflecting surfaces 
windows and walls. Nothing show 
open spaces. Large factories are s 
tered through several square mile 
forest. No single building is very le 
and no building is closer than one 
of a mile to any other building. 
factory is really like a scattered 
lection of individual plants, or subc 
tractors. Air raiders without pr 
information from their spies would k 
a most difficult time finding a Ger 
aviation factory by day, an impos: 
feat at night. Even knowing the gen 
vicinity, raiders would scarcely put 
of action more than a fraction of 
plant because of the way the worl 
scattered. All German aircraft pli 
are in the country, away from cities 
from obvious landmarks or military 
jectives. Average German experie 
has been factories in full produc’ 
swing half a year or less after gro 
is broken. 


How the Germans Do It 


Finally, each aviation plant is ab 
dantly provided with air-raid she 
of the most modern conception: ¥ 
hospital, kitchen, recreation, food sj 
age, radio and telephone commun 


! 


tions, sanitary and gasproof facili’ 


underground. Air-raid drills are a g 
of the daily routine of each shift, { 
remind you of the fire drills we hac 
school kids. Complete raid damage 
pair facilities and materials are stoc] 
in readiness. Several American air 
perts have said the welfare facilities 
the best German plants, such as Hei 
at Oranienburg, compare with the 
American country clubs, and repres 
an outlay of at least one million doll! 
by American standards. 

Every German plant is required 
maintain an apprentice school, wh 
boys from 14 to 16 are trained in a fo 
year course which pays them and graj 
ates them into full journeymanship 
the plant. Middle-aged women are 4 
trained, and are extensively used 
specific light jobs, such as painting. | 

In the United States we have the bi 
if limited, single research body in | 
aviation world; The National Advis’ 
Committee for Aeronautics, under a ¢ 
tinguished board of experts and | 
George W. Lewis. For years this inve 
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ganization was a government 
1d, housed by indulgence. Now 
yas been given for its expansion: 
lap two additional laboratories. 
iniversities have research activi- 
tably Massachusetts Tech and 
Nia Tech. Others, like the Uni- 
of Washington with its wind tun- 
sstigate on a smaller scale. The 
int air lines conduct research of 
m, but the exchange of informa- 
long all these diverse bodies has 
phazard. 
srmany, research has been one 
major activities of the Air 
y, which has given money, scien- 
Md acreage to it without stint. 
ly has at least 7 great research 
| each more extensive than our 
4. laboratory, each concentrat- 
fursuit of only one field of study. 
rountry all fields have been the 
iresponsibility of one group, the 
iA. 
ls in one of her research labora- 
nat Germany developed her fa- 
stem of dive bombing beyond 
x known in other countries. In 
e of bombing you don’t need a 
“ht. The whole plane is pointed 
target, like a finger, or a pistol. 
mb is released vertically, and 
1 the same path as the flight of 
ae. The danger is that it might 
plane. If the plane pulls up at 
ant the bomb is released, it will 
but accuracy is sacrificed for 
| The Germans know how to stay 
ith the bomb, by flaps and slow 
| The bomb, in fact, actually gets 
if the plane. Greater accuracy is 
ithis way. The nearest equiva- 
the “follow through” of your golf 
| 
he United States, law until re- 
held profits of the aviation indus- 
imilitary orders to 12 per cent 
By the time the companies 
paying local, state, and federal 
sey could realize little better than 
ent, they contend, offering no 
ent to investors. On the Satur- 
ight Congress adjourned tem- 
7 so that its Republican members 
xo to the convention in Phila- 
a bill limiting the profit to 8 per 
Oss was passed—amid carnival 
if old songs, rebel yells, and desk- 
st did not promote thought- 
However, it is planned in the 
lision measure to reconsider this 
lonce again. 


work's the “Secret Weapon” 


ermany all privately owned com- 
| engaged in building warplanes 
otors are permitted a profit of 12 
t. In addition to these are the 
ies granted for the origination of 
5 Six per cent, maximum, can be 
0 stockholders of the invested 
. Any clear profits above six per 
hust be invested in government 
| The government, by guarantee- 
‘fitably large orders, or by extend- 
dit, virtually subsidizes essential 
2xpansions. 
’n the Germans first air-raided 
Flow and drove the British Grand 
sea fleet therefrom to shelterage 
west coast of North Ireland, out 
mber range, Royal Air pursuits 
on the field at Kirkwall, motors 
pilots eager, guns ready. But 
angry Britishers never took off. 
Flow is a naval base, under Ad- 
y jurisdiction. The local British 
Official was not empowered to 
Permission to British non-navy 
to take off to fight for the com- 
fitish cause. By the time he tele- 
d to the proper authority on the 
and, and red tape was cut, the 
ans were back in Hamburg! 
fantastic situation would be 
ated here, with some modifica- 
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tions due to bold young American im- 
patience with red tape. Army Air Corps 
planes would not be permitted to search 
or chase enemy ships at sea, without 
Navy permission: or to repel attacks on, 
say, Charlestown Navy Yard—these 
being matters of department jurisdic- 
tion, over which there are great rivalry 
and jealousy. 

Those of us who have seen the Ger- 
man navy, army, and air force know 
that whatever else he may divulge 
Chancellor Hitler’s real “secret weapon” 
is teamwork; attained to a degree never 
before seen in military operations. 

It permeates the entire organization, 
from general staff to lowliest squad: it 
ties the fighting men to home industrial 
background, civilians, farmers and spies. 
Military observers say the idea of 
“fifth column” is grossly exaggerated, 
and really serves as an alibi for the de- 
feated. The truth is that espionage is 
on a not much larger scale than in the 
last war, but is superbly integrated with 
the whole teamwork and on a basis of 
split-second timing. Thus, Lieutenant 
Prien’s submarine which slipped into 
Scapa Flow on signal from shore at the 
exact moment to pass the nets and sink 
the Royal Oak and damage the Re- 
pulse. 

Perfect Timing Wins 


The capture of Fort Eben Emae] in 
Belgium’s strongest fortified line in the 
first days of the war in the West is an 
illustration. This was one of those 
Maginot-type strongholds: not a head 
showing above ground. Yet it fell ap- 
parently without loss or struggle; im- 
mediately stories circulated of “secret 
weapons”—of liquid fire that ate cement 
and steel, of nerve gas; a dozen guesses. 
This is what happened: 

Spies gave the Reich air force such 
precise information of the layout of Fort 
Eben Emael: that the location of the 
windows to the power plant was known. 
A slow-flying dive bomber, flaps all the 
way down to brake it, swept low across 
the fort and explosives were tossed 
through the powerhouse windows. This 
plunged the fort into darkness under- 
ground, destroyed electrical controls and 
signals. Parachute troops landed the 
next minute, and when the dazed Bel- 
gians came tumbling up—it was right 
into the hands of grinning Germans. 

This timing between spies on the 
other side of the line, and attackers, is 
exceeded in the technical military sense 
of difficulty only by the timing between 
German air and ground forces. Re- 
member that one moves at speeds of 
250 to 300 miles an hour and upward; 
the other, when mechanized, at 40 miles 
per hour. Lost contact or clumsy tim- 
ing would result in disastrous confu- 
sion. 

In Hawaii when the air corps held 
maneuvers and ordered a general black- 
out every light in Honolulu and on Oahu 
Island was out—except those in the 
Navy Base at Pearl Harbor. The Navy 
wasn't playing. 

All this should at least give you an 
idea what we are up against if we com- 
pete for first place in world airpower. 
It’s a job our aviation leaders say we 
have the resources, workmen, and brains 
to accomplish—just as we matched, in 
a past day that now seems fearfully re- 
mote, the seapower of England. 

There is a last thought. Germans say 
that war airpower can be translated into 
peace airpower. Air industry that is 
geared up to carry troops and explosives 
in overwhelming numbers can bear 
salesmen and goods, the soldiers and 
ammunition of trade, as handily. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge to 
American aviation and its potential 
strength is the plain sign that the mili- 
tary air war in Europe is going to be- 
come very soon commercial air war all 
over the world. 





Expected guests 


doubly welcome 


are 
—TELEPHONE FIRST! 


Wren you're vacationing in the car, it’s always a temp- 
tation to drop in and surprise old friends along the way. 

But don’t make it too great a surprise. Telephone 
ahead to let them know you’re coming. Your welcome will be 
warmer because you're expected. You'll enjoy the visit more. 

And remember, there are many other ways in which 
Long Distance telephone service can contribute pleasure 
and peace-of-mind to your vacation. 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its 
exhibits at the New York World’s Fair and the 
Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco. 
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“Our Daily Bread’’ 


to the New York Times, were 

gathered at a bar one evening. 
Two of them had bought drinks all 
around. The third insisted that it 
was his turn now, though none of the 
three wanted a third drink. Where- 
upon the bartender suggested: “If 
you really don’t want the drinks, 
why not give them to the Red 
Cross?” 

That gave these men an idea. The 
idea was that each of them, every 
day, would deny himself something 
that he really didn’t need, and that 
would have cost a quarter, and 
would put that quarter aside for the 
Red Cross’ foreign-relief work. Or 
if he didn’t deny himself something, 
he’d put aside two bits anyway. 
Once a month the three of them 
would send the pot to the Red Cross. 

This original “Daily Bread” club 
expanded to 34. members within 
three days—meaning that if all 34 
should live up to their pledges they 
would send the Red Cross more than 
$3,000 in a year. 

The reason the original three 
named it the “Daily Bread” club is 
that more and more people in 
Europe for a long time to come are 
going to be short on their daily 
bread. Regular, persistent help from 
somewhere is going to be needed if 
a lot of them aren’t to be mowed 
down by hunger. The only big 
source of help is the United States. 

We hope the movement spreads 
far and wide, whether based on a 
quarter in every club, or on a dime, 
or on acent. It looks like a sound 
scheme for putting United States 
giving to war victims on the steady, 
day-in-day-out basis for which this 
ghastly emergency calls. 


i | IHREE men, so ran a letter sent 
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Soldiers of Misfortune 


WO of my ancestors were in 

General Washington’s army. 

Now I come to Canada to fight 
for democracy, and I wind up a guy 
without a country, without a job and 
without a dime! Gosh!” 

Gosh, we'd say, is putting it very 
charitably, considering the story be- 
hind the above remark. 

The remark was made recently by 
a man named Philip Stegerer, 26, 
who left the United States and joined 
Canada’s air force last February, 
when British law required all foreign 
volunteers to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the British crown. U. S. 
law, vintage of 1907, provides: 


Any American citizen shall be 
deemed to have expatriated him- 
self ... when he has taken the oath 
of allegiance to any foreign state. 


So when some old injuries pushed 
Stegerer out of Canada’s air force 
with an honorable discharge and he 
tried to return to the United States, 
he was stopped by immigration 
officials. They told him he would 
have to go through the same natural- 
ization rigmarole to recover United 
States citizenship as if he had been 
born in Russia, England or Slobodka. 

This law was passed, if memory 
serves, aS a patriotic rebuke to 
wealthy Americans who left the 
United States claiming that gentle- 
men couldn’t live in it, and to Ameri- 
can heiresses buying themselves 
husbands possessing foreign titles. 

It couldn’t have been intended as 
a slap at soldiers of fortune. If it 
was so intended, Congress also re- 
buked the memories of Lafayette, 
Kosciusko, DeKalb, von Steuben, 
and others of this gallant stripe. 

In the World War, of course, thou- 
sands of American soldiers of fortune 
simply shifted over to our Army 
when we went in. There appears to 
be little chance of such a solution for 
our soldiers of fortune in this war. 
On their behalf, Congress ought to 
act, and act quickly. 


CHARLES COLEBAUGH, Managing Editor 
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Good Luck, General 


E’RE too humane to men- 
tion the names of various 
New Dealers who are look- 


ing a bit shopworn after seven years 
in the public eye. 

We merely want to say that such 
is not the case with James A. Farley, 
as he leaves the Administration 
high command to build himself and 
family a nest egg as head of the New 
York Yanks. 

Farley started his New Deal 
career with about every conceivable 
strike against him. He had a Tam- 
many and New York Boxing 
Commission background. He was 
promptly labeled the practical poli- 
tician who did the dirty work while 
the big boss uttered the pious senti- 
ments. He was given the job of 
Postmaster General, notoriously the 
big patronage-dispensing job in the 
Cabinet. And—a totally undeserved 
misfortune — Mr. Farley almost 
never takes a good picture. 

General Jim has cleared all these 
hurdles as he came to them. 

He ran the Post Office Depart- 
ment well. He never tried to grab 
the limelight from the big boss. He 
would have liked to be President, 
but he never let that ambition deflect 
him from what he considers his duty. 
You can’t help admiring him. 
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Defense and the \ 


ENNSYLVANIA’S ope 
Pp its 164-mile “Highway 
morrow,” from Pittsbu 
Harrisburg (or from Irwin t 
lisle, if you prefer) over ano 
road right of way of Com 
Vanderbilt, gives the natior 
cause than ever tocongratulat 
on its magnificent highway sy 
Road improvement in the 4 
bile’s first 40 years has bee 
incredible. 
We haven't finished the j 
though, by a long shot. Esp 
we aren’t out of the woods i 
highway system is to be hook 
our national-defense system. 
coming to be realized that 
our paved, hard-surfaced o1 
fortably passable roads have 
many kinks in them. | 
These curves would seriously 
up a delegation of, say, ten pj 
divisions speeding toward one¢ 
other of our coasts to give 
would-be invader the welco! | 
deserved. A mechanized, or p 
division is a huge military uni 
great numbers of weapons on Wj) 
plus numerous conveyances fe 
and supplies. | 
How about putting as 1 
WPaAers as possible to work ¢ 
job of straightening out the 
crippling of those kinks? 
Robert Moses, noted park 
missioner and bridge and higl 
builder of New York City, sug 
that this country needs to dos 
heavy imitating of the German: 
tary roads (autobahnen). Main 
tures of these roads are long, 
curves plotted by railroad-buil 
engineers, correct banking, no 
crossings, inlets and outlets as 
as can be in an uncertain world. 
move that the WPA get busy. 
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732-page masterpiece 
the whole civilized world 


will be reading —talking 
about-arguing about! 


Out of this came the conception of this epochal novel. 

Besides a whole gallery of unforgettable new characters 
of fiction, you will meet in World’s End such real people 
as Woodrow Wilson, Clemenceau, T. E. Lawrence, Wil- 
liam Bullitt, Anatole France, Bernard Shaw, and many 
others. So powerful is the story that real history here is 
as absorbing and dramatic as the lives of the fictional 
characters. Suspense and interest mount in intensity to 
the very last of its 732 pages. To read World’s End is to 
see our world of today in a clearer light. Sooner or later 
everybody you know will be talking about this book. 
Here’s a wonderful opportunity to get it free, together 
with free membership in the Literary Guild of America. 
Read the full details of this attractive offer below. 


great historical novel of the hour—an irresistibly 
whatic story of the war years and later—the period 
Bireated the beginning of the world conflagration 
ing. Upton Sinclair’s ‘‘World’s End” is one of the 
i inating novels the Guild has ever offered—a story 
je and experiences you will never forget. But it is 
jan that. It is a picture of our world—yesterday, 
| nd tomorrow; a gripping record of the most critical 
im the history of civilization. 
"hw the rise of Mussolini, and of Hitler, and of 
” said the author. ‘‘Then I saw Munich and said 
lf ‘This is the end; the end of our world.’ Will it 


orld’s End by fire and sword which the prophet 
redicted more than twenty-five centuries ago?”’ 


1y the Guild Offers You This *3.00 Book FREE 


reading, for each month it reviews about 30 new books, any of 
which may be purchased through the Guild at the established 
retail price. 

WINGS also contains an advance description of the book 
to be selected the following month. If you do not want that 
book, merely notify the Guild not to send it when the time 
comes. On the other hand, if 
the selection sounds interesting, 
you may have it sent for your 
approval. Guild members are 
not required to purchase a book 
every month. As few as four se- 
lections within one year keeps 
your membership in force. 





Wprincipal reason is to encourage immediate acceptance 
Our offer of free membership in the Guild so that we can 
Bitrate the extraordinary book values which you get as a 
Silember. When you realize that you will have the privi- 
getting many important new $2.50 to $5.00 books, fic- 
non-fiction whenever you want them, for only $2.00— 
‘| that you are practically 


join the Guild at once. 
a) 


ou Save Up to 50% 


f) Literary Guild selects 
§each month an outstand- 
mk from the forthcoming 
the leading publishers. 
eh the publishers’ edi- 
ell for from $2.50 to 
Nf bought individually at 
scuild members pay only 
ior these same books, in 

e Guild editions. Guild 
ons are delivered to 
ifs On approval, the same 
€ publishers’ edition is 
#jon sale. 


$10,000.00 CASH 
PRIZES FOR GUILD 
MEMBERS ONLY 





Other Advantages of 
Membership 
USE YOUR FREE COPY OF “WORLD’S END” 
to write a slogan and win $5,000.00, 
$1,500 00, $1,000.00 or one of 100 $25.00 
prizes. Rules are easy and simple. Entry 
blank and details of this contest sent you 

immediately upon enrollment. 


JOIN NOW-—CONTEST CLOSES SOON 


Members who purchase four 
Guild selections within the six- 
month period between January 
and June, or July and Decem- 
ber, are rewarded with a free 
Bonus Book worth $3.00 or 
more. Full details of this popu- 
lar plan will be sent you upon 
enrollment, also details of the 
new $10,000 prize contest for 
ld members receive free Guild members. The Guild Serv- 
nous Guild magazine WINGS, which contains articles ice starts as soon as you mail the coupon. A copy of 
ihe current selection and its author, and includes a spe- “WORLD'S END” will be sent to you immediately. Send no 
mtribution by the author. It is profusely illustrated. money—just the coupon, But you are urged to act at once— 
S is also an invaluable guide to all important current this offer will soon have to be withdrawn! 


=RARY GUILD OF AMERICA, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


lazine ‘‘Wings’’ Free 
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of the best read American authors 
Europe. His previous fiction 


Zola.’ 


say 7 


icent new 






istorical novel of and for our generation 


Hit The Crowning 
ye Achievement of 


“*the American ZOLA”’ 


Upton Sinclair its one of the 
most influential writers in the his- 
tory of American literature. He is one 


mn 


successes, 
among them The Jungle, Oil!, Boston, have 
earned for him the title of ‘‘the American 
World's End is conceded by critics to 


be the best book Sinclair has ever written. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FREE: “WORLD’S END” 


Literary Guild of America, Dept. 8 C.W. 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Literary Guild and send 
me a free copy of ‘‘WORLD’S END.” I am also to receive 
free each month the Guild magazine *“‘WINGS” and all other 
membership privileges. It is understood that I will purchase 
a minimum of four selections of my choice at only $2.00 each 
(regardless of higher retail prices) within a year, and that I 
may purchase, if I wish, any other books in print at the estab- 
lished retail prices. 

This enrollment entitles me to participate in the $10,000.00 
Slogan Contest, AT NO COST TO ME. 


Name 


PCCM PRtIONS «<4 cucu culwcicnk vee mlanienks <A ce nincsiven's Coke acwabese’s 


For plan serving Canadian members, write to 
Literary Guild, 388 Yonge Street, Toronto,Ont. 
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ANY WEEK 


NOW and then we receive complaints 
that an occasional exaggeration, even 
an untruth, appears in this column. We 
read them with understanding. If we 
hadn’t been in the Detroit movie thea- 
ter when this one happened we too 
would have been suspicious. Next to 
us sat-one of the most abundant ladies 
we've ever seen out of the side shows. 
Our guess is three hundred pounds. 
The picture was All This and Heaven 
Too. In the lady’s far-flung lap lay 
two packages. Presently there was a 
scene wherein the governess takes her 
leave of the duke’s children. She wept 
like a tidal wave for five minutes. Pres- 
ently she subsided, her grief spent—ter- 
ribly. Whereat she began to grope for 
the packages. She found the one she 
wanted and opened it. Out of it came 
a large meat sandwich, liberally lubri- 
cated with mustard, and a pickle. 
They didn’t last long. Then, emotion- 
ally mended, her great strength re- 
stored, she got along all right until 
toward the end when it began all over. 
We didn’t wait. As we left she was 
groping for the other package. 








BUT before we got away from De- 
troit a young lady who, until her re- 
cent marriage, was a supervisor for the 
telephone company, told us a few nice 
agony stories. For some reason that 
you have to ask a psychologist for, the 
early morning hours—say between 
three and six—produce the greater 
number of tragic telephone calls. One 
morning about four, a lady obviously 
in quite a state put in a call for her 
brother in Louisville. Although break- 
ing a cardinal rule, our young lady 
listened. Obviously Brother Al had 
been awakened from a sound sleep. 
“Al,” wailed the sister, “this is Marge. 
An awful thing has happened.” Al, 
still groggy: “Uuuuuh, whaaaat?” 
Sister: ‘Listen Al, Ben my husband’s 
been stabbed—stabbed bad. The doc- 
tor don’t know.” This brought Al to 
the surface. “Zat so?” he croaked. 
“Zat so? ’S funny. I ain’t been feel- 
ing any too good myself lately.” 


AT THIS, the opening of the presi- 
dential campaign, Mr. Arnold Ben- 
son’s thoughts very properly turn to 
the subject of jargon. Having listened 
to a couple of keynote speeches, Mr. 
Benson wonders whether you'd be in- 
terested in an oral report he heard on 
an oil field near his home in Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. As one driller to another 
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it ran thus: “They damn’ well had us 
all guessin’ last week down on that 
new Amorada rig, four south, three 
west. They hit the second Wilcox and 
it was a dry hole so they plugged her 
back to the Lahontan and shot the 
casin’ and she flowed seventy-seven in 
twenty-three. But she’s makin’ salt 
water so they run a Slumberjoy and 
found they shot too low. Now they’re 
gonna gunnite the perforations up to 
the bottom of formation lookin’ for 
new production. If this baby makes, it 
means we got to twin every well in the 
field.” 


WE AGREE with Mr. Benson that 
those words would have brought any 
convention to its feet and sent it into 
a mad demonstration. All that was 
lacking is the name of the candidate. 
Which reminds us that we spent a 
couple of days in Chicago while the 
Democrats were trying to discover 
who’d swiped their spark plugs. There 
were whole days when the Democratic 
convention reminded us of a large 
funeral attended solely by corpses— 
or what Mr. Jerry O’Gannon, our fa- 
vorite morgue-keeper used to call 
corpuses. We spoke to a delegate from 
California about it, asking him whether 
anything could be done. ‘Not much,” 
he said, ‘unless some guy has the 
nerve to get up and mention Wendell 


_ Willkie’s name.” 


ONE session was so sparkling that, 
after a refreshing nap, we picked up 
somebody’s St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. And while a gentleman on the 
platform was keeping out of war in a 
loud voice, we read a piece by Miss 
Katharine Daret. Maybe it’s just our 
mean streak but we liked it—particu- 
larly her third and fourth paragraphs: 
“Oh, we’re heartbroken over the plight 
of the children of England. They must 
be cared for. Of course we’d never 
take an alley waif from the St. Louis 
slums into the house, but an English 
child, that’s different. He would lend 
our children an air. You can’t tell; our 
offspring might acquire an English ac- 
cent. Nobody is at all concerned over 
the thousands of children whose fa- 
thers are enlisted men. No, it’s the 
few, comparatively, whose fathers are 
commissioned officers, who are in de- 
mand.” 


AND we’ve just got a letter from our 
Orient correspondent, Jim Marshall. 
Mr. Marshall is at the moment in 
Seattle, sharpening pencils and other- 
wise preparing to go somewhere in the 
interests of journalism. We don’t seem 
able to keep track of our fellow trav- 
elers. But Mr. Marshall had just re- 
turned from a visit to Ernest Haycox’s 
house. “Among the other popular 
stopping places in Mr. MHaycox’s 
home,” says Mr. Marshall, “is his 
bedroom. It is quite large, contain- 
ing a badminton court and a sleeping 
nook.” 
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NOTHING authors do, ] 
amazes us. We havea po 
a lady one. She writes: “ 

a story titled Gold Desser 
the Writer's Digest wher 
looking for a story if you ai 
will I please hear from you 
sand nine hundred and © 
words wrote with pencil.” 


WE PAUSE to mend a fe 

recent National Guard arti 

With Our Guard Down— 
was called Camp Lewis. 1 
was located in California 
Washington where it belon 
more, it was said that o1 
Guard owned only four 155 
guns whereas large numbi 

saw Battery B, 150th Artill 
ing six of them recently in 


_ Muncie, Indiana. Incid 


six were limbering up for 
notification rowdydow at ] 
diana. Nevertheless the 
errors and we’re abashed. 
whether you’d be interes’ 
that we got all our info 
the General Staff, United 
and sent the piece to the 
ing before publication. V 
markable letter from a § 
reproving us for the tone 0 
but declining to indicate | 





HOWEVER, some of our best 
don’t like us. A gentleman fro. 
grabbed us by the arm not li 
androared: “Say, about ten yi 
you accused me and ten other! 
being crooks. I made up my mi) 
that if I ever met you I’d cal! 
damned liar and now that I'v) 
you one, can I buy you a drink 
had the drink. “Listen,” he sail 
were ten elevenths right.” 
ON AN eastbound plane we | 
posite a neat little man who | 
completely lost in the monthly 
zine of the Federal Reserve Bi 
who wouldn’t be. On the il 
was one of America’s most | 
comedians. The hostess was ¥ 
what fluttery. being unable tok 
latter rather open secret from 
last she bent over our neighbo 
you know, sir,” she said, “that 
son is on this plane?” He loc 
mildly and said: “Thank yo 
what do you suggest I do?” 


PROBABLY a Red.... 


0 The Publisher assumes notes 
in the United States and Possesslor 


postal or express m 


y 
check in United States funds to The Crowell-Collier Publishing Compa 
Ohio. To avoid mistakes in delivery, subscribers should notify us 
address five weeks in advance. Giye both old and new addresses. 
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iar diamond block tread was devel- 


_ oped by Goodyear to provide maximum 


| grip and traction under all road condi- 


tions. Appropriately, it was named the 


All-Weather tread. 


| Since then literally thousands of now 
forgotten “revolutionary tread im- 


provements”. have been tried by the 
public and found wanting. 


Yet today—after more than three dec- 
ades marked by spectacular advances 
in all other phases of tire design—the 
All-Weather tread survives basically 
unchanged. 


With every advance in cars and roads 
it has proved the superiority of its non- 
skid protection—and steadily increased 
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its leadership as the world’s most pop- 


ular tread. 


This is the time-proved tread you get 
on the far-famed Goodyear “G-3” 
All-Weather — the standard first-line 
tire of the world by virtue of years of 


sales leadership. 


Standout as the “G-3” is, in mileage 
and safety, it will give you even longer 
service if bought now. For it is a well- 
proved fact that tires broken in during 
fall when roads are cooler average up 


€ rp ® 
to 20% greater mileage. 
So if you want sure safety for your 


THE 


i 


GREATEST NAME 


PROVED BY 2,400,000000000 MILES OF SERVICE 


UST thirty-two years ago this famil- 


Labor Day trip—if you want road- 
gripping traction during the slippery 
months ahead—if you want a big divi- 
dend in plus mileage—get “G 

Weathers now while present low prices 


still prevail. 


One look will convince you that the 
“G-3” All-Weather is the greatest tire 
value ever offered for so little money— 
a tire backed up by a twenty-four- 
hundred-billion-mile performance rec- 
ord that proves this truth: Goodyear 


tires are as good as you think, and cost 


far less than you imagine! 


All-Weather—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic is the official hair preparation of both World's Fair Aquacades. 
1s a check on “Dry Scalp,” it is used before every performance by the male ensemble. 





Read how the stars of Billy Rose’s 
WORLD'S FAIR AQUACADES guard against 
“dry scalp” and keep hair handsome. 


\quacade stars use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic to combat 
dryness. Unlike ordinary hair preparations it con- 
tains no ingredients that can possibly dry the scalp. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair ‘Tonic not only helps protect the 
precious oils of the scalp, but also supplements them 
... making hair well-behaved and healthy-looking. 





“TL use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic regularly to help prevent 
the water and sunshine from washing away and bak- 
ing out the natural oils of my scalp.” 





“Even when I’m not swimming, 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic is part of 
my daily routine. ve found it 
helps keep my scalp healthy as 
it keeps my hair well-groomed.” 


"Buti" Crete 


“Before each performance I rub 
on a few drops of ‘Vaseline’ 
Hair Tonic to help protect my 
scalp against the ruinous effects 
of too much sun and water. It 
also keeps my hair lustrous and 
always easy to arrange. It’s a 
real life-saver to me.” 


A few drops 
supplement 
the natural 
scalp oils, 
keep hair good- 
looking. 


EVERY MORNING shake ona few drops 
when you comb your hair for that 
well-groomed look. 


EVERY WEEK before shampooing give 
your scalp a generous ‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic massage. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


REG. U. S. PAT, OFF 


Copr. 1940, Chesebrough Mfg, Co., Cons’d, 











By Freling Foster 


In the ruby mines of Mogok, 
Burma, the native workers are 
obliged to wear, over their heads, 
a padlocked steel helmet, to pre- 
vent them from swallowing the 
precious gems.—By Helen An- 
drews, Aurora, New York. 


On the Delaware River Bridge, 
connecting Philadelphia with Cam- 
den, motorists who do not have 
twenty cents to pay the toll are per- 
mitted to leave an article as secu- 
rity. Frequently many persons 
pledge and never return for such 
valuable property as tires, cameras, 
musical instruments, fraternity pins 
and engagement and wedding rings. 
—By Philip P. Moeszinger, Cam- 
den, New Jersey. 


Bacteria can live in colder and 
hotter temperatures than any other 
form of life, certain species being 
able to survive at 459 degrees F. be- 
low zero and others at 320 degrees 
F. above it. Some germs have been 
found in a revivable condition in 
coal deposits about a hundred mil- 
lion years old. nL, 

A survey made among a large 
number of American psychologists 
showed that ninety-two per cent of 
them do not believe that human 
nature possesses any ineradicable, 
instinctive factor that makes inter- 
national wars inevitable. 


Far more persons suffer from 
hemeralopia, or the inability to see 
as well in the daylight as at night, 
than from nyctalopia or the inabil- 
ity to see after nightfall except un- 
der a strong, artificial light—By 
Norris Keever, New York City. 


A man may be elected President 
of the United States by only thirty- 
one per cent of the popular vote.— 
By Fred T. Blakemore, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


The velocity of sound is not de- 
pendent on its pitch or loudness but 
on the elasticity and density of its 
medium. This is the reason why 
sound waves travel at only 866 feet 
a second through carbonic acid gas, 
1,092 feet through still air, 4,730 
feet through water, 10,900 feet 
through pine wood and 15,700 feet 
through iron. 


KEEP UP WITH THE WOR 
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Citinee. SS 


About fifty Negroes ha 
biographies in the new ed 
Who’s Who in America 
them being Marian Anders 
Robeson, Bill Robinson, Eth 
ters and Richard Wright. 








Two elaborate cafeterias 
Angeles make money desp 
fact that they serve their m 
cost, plus one cent for pro 
social security taxes, and 
their patrons to pay any part 
check or dine free.—By Dic! 
Bark River, Michigan. 4 


A tin can, which is all steel) 
for its thin coating of tin, is 
loss when discarded because. 
has yet discovered an econ 
method of separating thes 
metals so they may be used 


Cultured Japanese consid 
burning of incense an impo: 
They not only use it in a va 
rites and ceremonies, but é 
perfume almost everything, i 
ing their homes, furniture, 
and hair. It is even emplo 
games whose contestants try 
tinguish between the 178 dij 
standardized odors. 


The most popular word in 
names is “old.” It is used on 
seven hundred brands of An 
whiskies. 


Despite its tremendous 
and great potential power < 
struction, the average flash of 
ning, if it could be harnesse 
sold for commercial use, wou 
be worth more than two cents 
Leo D. Lavanas, Los Angeles,| 
fornia. | 

Phonograph records have 
been used by symphony orche 
For example, one containin 
song of a nightingale is some 
employed in the presentati( 
Respighi’s Pines of Rome be 
it is more reliable than the bij) 
self. : 


Five dollars will be paid for each int 
or unusual fact accepted for this ¢ 
Contributions must be accompanied b 
factory proof. Address Keep Up w) 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, Ne 
City. This column is copyrighted by G I. 
The National Weekly. None of the ite” 
be reproduced without express permis” 
the publisher | 
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Reversible 
double- 
length 

propelling 
eraser. 











fi Wasp CRISPLINE 
~for Home 
.». School... 
Business... 
Drafting... 
Shorthand, 75c. 










Wasp Rite-O-Way Pen Set 
-..-Always Ready for Desk Work 
... Months Without Refilling! 
$1.50—stainless steel point. 
$3.50— genuine gold point. 


| THE WASP PEN CO. Nc.» FORT MADISON - IOWA-U.S. A. 
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G/IFTSH AND PERSONAL SETS 


WORLD’S RECORD VALUES 


In School and Business Pens! 


Why handicap school work, why slow up the job, with a 
second-rate pen—when the WASP CLIPPER with genuine 12K 
gold point costs no more? BUT be sure you do get WASP 
or very likely you won’t get genuine gold. It’s easy to 
mistake brass or gold plate for gold, easy to buy an imita- 
tion gold-pointed pen without thinking. But the reasonably 
priced CLIPPER points are genuine gold—rich, ageless, 
AND NON-CORROSIVE. Which means that they’re made to 
give satisfactory service for a long, long time. WASP CLIPPER 
points are iridium-tipped and silken smooth. The fluid supply 
is visible. And Clippers STAY in top writing condition be- 
cause they fill full and FLUSH CLEAN at ONE forceful stroke 
of lever or plunger. Here’s writing equipment to wear with 
satisfaction, or give with pride—the kind that shouts quality, 
and whispers price! ... WASPCLIPPER gold-pointed pens, 
$5, $3.95, $2.95, $1.95, $1.25—sets from $7.50 to $1.95. 


NOW 144% MORE SAwwp CAPACITY 
THAN OLD-STYLE PENS 


MADE IN THE PEN CAPITAL OF AMERICA 
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“We hold,” says a well-known writer, “that the 
ladies of the American long distance telephone wir¢ 
up what is probably the most efficient public servi¢ 
in the world. They have profound patience 
capacity for taking pains that some one once sai 


that genius amounts to. 


“We once called a fellow at a hotel in Philadelp 


he had just departed on an automobile trip in a 





direction. A few days later the long distance o 
caught up with him in a little town in Missouri 
was the most surprised man in all but one of the St 
the Union. The exception was New York. We w 
most surprised there. To this day we have no ide 


the operator did it.” 





Damon Rt 
in the New Yo | 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at - 
the New York World’s Fair and the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition, San Francisco. é 
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TY FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
2RE ILL-PREPARED FOR WAR 


| NE day toward the end of 1935 I 

had lunch in London at the home 
f of Lady Leslie, in company with 
fon Churchill, my hostess’ nephew. 

the meal he took me by. the arm 
ed me into a small room. 

squely: “Now, Mr. Maurois,” he 
§ “you must not write any more 
Ws. No! And you must not write 
More biographies. No! No!” 
joked at him in some alarm. 
‘1 you must do now,” he went.on, 
) write one article a day; a single 
te and the same one every day. 
»es in which you will express, in all 
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the different ways that you can think of, 


a single idea: The French air force, 
which used to be the best in the world, 
is slipping back to fourth or fifth place. 
The German air force, which used to be 
nonexistent, is in process of becoming 
the best in the world! There you are. 
Nothing else. And if you proclaim these 
truths in France, and if you force France 
to listen to them, you will have per- 
formed a much greater service than in 
describing a woman’s loves or a man’s 
ambitions.” 

I replied that, unfortunately, I was by 
no means an expert in aviation; that I 
had no authority to talk about it, that 
no one would listen to me if I did and 
that, despite his advice, I should con- 
tinue to write novels and biographies. 





“You will be wrong,” he said in his 
vigorous and ironic voice, to which from 
time to time a slight difficulty in enun- 
ciation gave a pleasant and character- 
istic flavor. “You will be wrong. At this 
moment the threat embodied in the 
German air force is the one theme that 
should interest a Frenchman. For your 
country may die because of it. Culture 
and literature, Mr. Maurois, are all very 
well, but a culture without strength soon 
ceases to be a living culture.” 

I never wrote the articles Winston 
Churchill asked me to write, and today 
I bitterly regret it. But that conversa- 
tion impressed me greatly and left me 
with an abiding uneasiness. On sev- 
eral occasions I made inquiries from 
qualified persons about the state of our 


What 
Happened 
to France 


By Andrée Maurois 


Famous biographer and his- 
torian, the author knew inti- 
mately men who ran things 
in England and France. The 
greatest tragedy of modern 
times stands out with terrible 
clarity in these revelations 


Chamberlain with von Ribbentrop at 
Godesherg. “It was a strange destiny 
that brought this businessman, who 
considered confracts sacred, face to 
face with the chancellor of the Reich" 


air force. Each time the reply was either 
evasive or frankly pessimistic. 

“If the war should break out,” I was 
told by a colonel in charge of a bomb- 
ing squadron at Lyon, “we will die 
bravely, my pilots and I, but that’s all 
we can do!” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Because there are too few 
our machines are obsolete.” 


of us and 


In 1936 the situation became even 
worse. Sit-down strikes in the factories, 
lack of energy on the part of the gov- 


ernment, the red tape of bureaucracy 
and the unreasonable demands of the 


r) 


committees on procurement reduce 
French production almost to zero. D 
ing the year 1937 the number of 





planes produced each m 
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factories fell to the almost unbelievable 
figure of thirty-eight—at a time when 
the monthly production in Germany 
was exceeding a thousand planes! 

While, in France, a deplorable hostil- 
ity was poisoning the relations between 
workmen and the leaders of industry, 
in Germany all the forces of the nation 
had been mobilized for a war of re- 
venge which the German government 
had foreseen and which it wanted. Ab- 
surd stories were circulated in France 
about the alleged weakness of the Nazi 
regime. They were examples of wishful 
thinking. All those who knew Germany 
well—Sir Eric Phipps, the British am- 
bassador, for example, and Mr. Fran- 
cois-Poncet, the French ambassador to 
Berlin—had been reiterating their 
warnings for long years. I remember 
being present in 1937 during a conver- 
sation between these two men. 

“Don’t have any illusions about it,” 
said Francois-Poncet, “Germany is 
strong; she knows it and she is deter- 
mined to make use of her strength. Two 
lines of conduct, and only two, are open 
to France and to Great Britain: Either 
our two countries must renounce every- 
thing else and devote all their energies 
to a formidable rearmament or they 
must try to reach an understanding with 
Germany.” 

I asked: “But is that possible? Does 


= F 


by ae 
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Germany want an understanding?” 

“Germany,” Francois-Poncet replied 
in the sarcastic voice of a bitter humor- 
ist, “Germany wants nothing and wants 
everything .. . Germany desires to be 
dynamic, that is, to change ... the 
men who today are her leaders love 
spectacular celebrations, gigantic sym- 
bols. Do you wish to win them over? 
Build face-to-face on opposite banks of 
the Rhine two colossal ladders. On one 
bank bring up some millions of young 
Germans carrying flags with the swas- 
tika, on the other some millions of young 
Frenchmen carrying the colors of 
France; have these young people climb 
up and down the ladders in faultless 
formation, while, on a float in the mid- 
dle of the Rhine, the commander of the 
French forces faces Hitler. Then, per- 
haps, there will be a chance of bringing 
about an understanding between France 
and Germany, if at the same time you 
have become very strong. But if you 
carry on your relations with the Reich 
in terms of diplomatic quibbling and 
finesse, which it despises; if you con- 
tinue to draft notes and make speeches 
instead of building airplanes and tanks, 
then we are headed straight for war, 
and for a war that we shall not win.” 

Frangois-Poncet was not the only one 
to form an estimate of Germany’s new 
strength. Foreign countries, comparing 


the Nazis’ military expenditures with 
those of France and England, under- 
stood very well that the balance of 
forces in Europe was going to shift— 
and many of them took precautions. 
Mr. Laroche, who was French ambassa- 
dor to Poland, often said to me that he 
thought it unjust to blame the Poles for 
having sought German favor after 1936. 


Oia could you expect?” he said to 

me. “When they saw Germany was 
rearming and France and England were 
not making the slightest effort to op- 
pose her; when they saw Hitler, in 
March, 1936, march his troops into the 
Rhineland—an action in absolute con- 
travention of the Treaty of Locarno— 
without France lifting a finger to stop 
him; when they heard the French pre- 
mier say over the radio: ‘I shall not al- 
low Strasbourg to remain within the 
range of German guns,’ and when they 
saw with stupefaction that this speech 
was not followed by any action what- 
soever, they lost all confidence in us. 
The leaders of Poland said to me at 
that time: ‘If you do not prevent Ger- 
many from rearming we shall be forced 
to become her friends.’ That’s what 
happened. And at the very time we were 
losing the confidence of Poland we saw 
both Belgium and Yugoslavia slip away 
from us for the same reason.” 

In this lack of diplomatic preparation 
and in this abandonment of Europe to 
German hegemony the responsibility of 
Great Britain was at least as great as 
that of France. Many powerful groups 
were united in restraining Great Britain 
from adopting a courageous and fore- 
sighted foreign policy. The bankers of 
the City were concerned about the 
money they had loaned to Germany and 
they persisted in the naive hope that 
they could do business with a country 
that was shouting from the rooftops its 
intention to be self-sufficient. A cer- 
tain number of persons of importance 
in England, terrified by Bolshevism, be- 
lieved they had found in Nazism a bar- 
rier to the revolution. At the same time 
the intellectual liberals were preaching 
peace at any price and unilateral dis- 
armament, which was destined to be the 
death of liberalism. All these tend- 
encies combined magnificently to play 
into the hands of Germany. 

No doubt the common people in 
France and England were aware, more 
or less consciously, of our weakness, 
for in 1938 they were profoundly hos- 
tile to the idea of a war. It was easy 
to see this at the time of Munich. 
American public opinion, at that point, 
was severely critical of Chamberlain and 
Daladier. But the United States did not 
know the real situation. They had lit- 
tle idea of the state of mind of the citi- 
zens of Paris and London, who saw 
themselves without air-raid shelters, 
without gas masks and without anti- 
aircraft guns, while there circulated, 
thanks to the efficiency of German 
propaganda, terrifying rumors about 
two-ton bombs, the very breath of which 
could destroy whole sections of a city, 
and about poison gases that would be 
released above them. 

Men who would have been bravery 
itself if they had had to fight in the 
front line against an enemy like the one 
of 1914 were terrified at the thought of 
a war behind the lines in which their 
wives and children would be the vic- 
tims. And so the peace of Munich, 
which New York considered shameful, 
was received by the crowds in Paris and 


Italy’s Count Ciano in Berlin 
on one of his visits to Hitler. 
French Foreign Minister Bonnet 
considered Count Ciano’s sin- 
cerity to be “beyond question” 























































London with almost unbelievak 
thusiasm. This diplomatic abd 
was celebrated like a victory. One 
ber of the Paris municipal coune! 
dared propose that a street be gi 
name Rue de Trente Septembk 
date of the capitulation. 
In Paris at about that time I 
Neville Chamberlain, the princip; 
san of the negotiations. It was a 
destiny that brought this mayor 
mingham, chairman of numero 
ministrative councils, a busin 
accustomed to deal with other bu 
men who considered contracts 
face-to-face with the romantic ch 
lor of the Reich who was convil 
had no duties except to Germ 
that an agreement with a forei 
had no value except in so far ¢ 
useful to the German people. 
In November, 1938, two month 
his meetings with the fuehre; 
Chamberlain described to me, 
ning at the Quai D’orsay, his rec 
in Berchtesgaden. Hitler had 
him: 
“Shall we talk alone or in- 
your associates?” 
“Alone,” Mr. Chamberlain 


HEN Hitler took him—with 

terpreter, Dr. Schmidt—into h 
bedroom. It was a small room fur 
with an iron bedstead; on the we) 
a single, very fine picture, whick 
from a museum in Munich and 
was changed from time to time 
Chamberlain was stupefied by tl 
rent of words that constituted th 
man chancellor’s conversation @ 
the impossibility of getting in the 
est reply. 

“When I arrived in Godesberg 
second interview,” Chamberlain s 
was received with speeches of suc 
lence that almost immediately it § 
clear to me that it would be use 
continue a conversation begun ij 
tone. 

“Every few minutes—by an ob’ 
prearranged plan—an officer wou 
ter and hand the fuehrer a di 
‘Two more Germans killed 
Czechs,’ Hitler would cry, his fac 
torted with rage. ‘All the blood 
been spilled shall be avenged 
Czechs must be annihilated!’ See) 
fury, whether simulated or not, it) 
ing, I said to the interpreter that it 
be better to break off the intervi 
that I would return to my hotel. 
this was on the opposite bank 
Rhine I had to cross the river by) 
As I was withdrawing, Hitler, 
ing to express himself with the san) 
lence, followed me out onto the t 
There, suddenly, he stopped spt 
the expression on his face change 
extraordinary rapidity, he looked 
river stretching away at our fe 
murmured in a soft, almost | 
voice: ‘Oh, Mr. Prime Minister, 
so sorry. I had looked forward to 
ing you this beautiful view. ... B 
it is hidden by the mist. ...’ Neve 
I seen a human being change so ak 
from savage anger to a poetic moi 

One of the officials of the | 
office who had accompanied Mr. | 
berlain to Germany told me th) 
prime minister had retained a ]} 
impression of these interviews af 
such outbursts of violence were 
thing entirely new in his expe 
That even now when anyone me 
the name of Hitler in his presen 
makes a face like that of a child 
being forced to swallow castor oil 
Mr. Chamberlain thought it his ¢ 
preserve peace and he hoped til 
had succeeded. 

He was encouraged in this be} 
the innumerable testimonials he re 
from men and women in Frani 
England. Thousands of peasant’) 

(Continued on page 55))- 





He struck, went to his knees, recovered instantly, and spilled the wind from his parachute 
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HE traveling bag,” said Captain 
ss, checking off the items on his 
fers, “you should have the follow- 
o shirts, two pair of blue socks, 
}ndkerchiefs, the striped tie, razor, 
Joothbrush, the two suits, which I 
: ou have been wearing, and the 
f-utter.” 
) instructed,” said Wolfgang, “I 
e suits for ten days so they would 
em strange. They are excellent 
' ade in England.” 
tain Gross smiled and shook his 
That we could not afford,” he ex- 
d. “But the labels, they were 
fn England. Now on your person 
Il carry your Luger, fifty rounds, 
ree grenades. Most important of 
ourse, is the cable cutter. Every- 
5 packed?” 
, Captain.” 
have the English money, and 
apers and credentials? You have 
ized the name and address of our 
Ipswich? You have not forgotten 
mpass? They have removed all 
gns, so it will be important.” 
‘Ave everything, Captain.” 
pn goodby, and good luck, Heil 
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1 Hitler,” Wolfgang replied, sa- 
He adjusted his leather para- 
i’s helmet, picked up his shiny 
suitcase, walked out on the dark 
ind felt his way toward the deeper 

WV, in many shadows, which was 
3 Junkers. 

Book his seat in the transport, and 
at others were there before him. 
were no lights, so their figures 
im and bulky and their faces un- 
izable. In a moment they were in 


4 
e is not much excitement, Wolf- 
shonsidered, flying in a military 
Sprt that has no windows. Some- 
the wished he had become a pilot. 
. © Parachute Corps was elite, also, 


HORT SHORT STORY 


By Pat Frank 


and no doubt when it was over he would 
have decorations and perhaps a com- 
mission. He could see himself lined up 
for the Fuehrer’s personal congratula- 
tions, and unconsciously his back stiff- 
ened and his shoulders went back. 


\ pepe they had been an hour in the 
air Wolfgang sensed they must be 
near their destination, the sparsely set- 
tled lowland between Orford Ness and 
the Deben River. He did not need a map. 
His map had been etched in his head. 
An officer stepped from the pilot’s com- 
partment and said: “In two minutes we 
begin. You will go out at intervals of 
one minute.” This was so they would 
not fall bunched, Wolfgang knew. The 
plan did not call for assault, but for in- 
filtration. Some might be captured. A 
few would get through. For each job 
there were at least two men. The Para- 
chute Corps thought of everything. He 
saw that the suitcase handle was secure 
on his belt. 

Wolfgang was closest to the door. The 
officer motioned to him. Wolfgang 
stepped to the opening, held to the 
metal grips and braced his feet as he 
had been taught, and shoved off hard 
into the night. The wind whipped his 
head back, and then he was falling eas- 
ily, his chute opened wide over him. 

Expertly he tugged at the shrouds, and 
swept down for an open field. He struck, 
went to his knees, recovered instantly, 
and spilled the wind from his parachute. 
He lay still on the ground, as he had 
been instructed, and disengaged the 
traveling bag. 

This was fortunate, for from the di- 
rection of the road he heard voices. “I 
saw something moving in that field,” a 
man’s voice said. And then a girl said, 
her voice taut with fear: “So did I!” 

“T’ll see what it is,” the man said re- 
assuringly. 

Wolfgang drew a stick grenade from 


COMPLETE ON THIS 


his belt. He heard the whip of brush on 
the man’s trousers, and then he saw his 
form, looming clean against the sky. 
Wolfgang flipped the pin and threw the 
grenade. The explosion seemed much 
louder than it ever had in practice. 
Wolfgang rose and ran toward them. 
The grenade had got them both, he saw 
at once. Wolfgang retrieved the suit- 
case and ran for a clump of trees. There 
was no sign of more life in the field, or 
on the road. He got busy. 

He stripped off his uniform, changed 
to the gray flannel suit, tossed the un- 
used grenades and the Luger into the 
suitcase and walked out onto the road 
as a Londoner who had been summering 
at Orford, and who now was fleeing the 
coast because of imminent invasion. His 
compass led him west, toward the 
coastal highway running to Ipswich. 
When he reached the highway he walked 
south, and, with dawn’s first light, cars 
began to pass him. 

Six, maybe seven miles now to Ip- 
swich, and the suitcase dragged at his 
arm. The party man in Ipswich would 
point out the telephone lines leading 
to London. After these were cut he 
would be on his own. The idea of being 
his own commander fascinated him. He 
would capture a British armored car. 
He would race to the shore again, and 
perhaps take a battery from the rear. 

He was so busy with his plans that 
he did not notice the barricade until 
it was too late to turn back, for he had 
been seen. A lorry blocked the road. 
There were soldiers around it, rifles 
slung over their shoulders. Three small 
cars, luggage strapped to their running 
boards, were halted in front of it. 

A sergeant motioned to Wolfgang, 
and called, “This way, sir.” Wolfgang 
walked over and saw, behind the lorry, 
a straggling line of men and women, 
some empty-handed, some _ carrying 
bags. “Sorry,” the sergeant said, “but 
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They Think of Everything 


we're examining all coming this way. 
Won't take long. Step into line.” 

“Righto,” Wolfgang said. “What’s 
up?” 

“Fritz’s planes have been over the 
coast. May have dropped some damn’ 
*chutists.” 

“Nuisance, aren’t they!” Wolfgang 
dropped his suitcase at his feet. He 
could open it, casually, grab the gre- 
nades, and make a fight of it. 


2 pe he saw the Englishman just 
ahead in line had a suitcase much like 
his own. A typical Englishman, sallow, 
his chin weak and narrow. He would be 
polite, perhaps meek. A man in the 
Parachute Corps thinks swiftly. 
Wolfgang shoved his own suitcase 
alongside the Englishman’s, jostled the 
frail fellow, said, “Sorry, old man,” and 
picked up the bag again. Only it was the 
Englishman’s suitcase he now held. He 
didn’t think the Englishman noticed. 
Presently the sergeant came to the 
Englishman, and riffled through his cre- 
dentials. Then he bent and opened the 
suitcase. The sergeant cursed, and the 
Territorials slammed their rifle muz- 
zles into the Englishman’s belly. The 
Englishman’s eyes were wide and fright- 
ened, staring straight into his own, as 
they led him away. They didn’t give 
him much of a chance to talk. They just 
took him into the woods and shot him. 
A soldier in civilian clothes is a spy. 
The sergeant came back. His face 
was twitching. 
“Ready for me now?” Wolfgang asked. 
The sergeant didn’t say anything. He 
examined Wolfgang’s papers, felt his 
hips and under his arms, and then 
opened the suitcase that had been the 
Englishman's. Wolfgang looked down, 
numbly, at two shirts, a suit, handker- 
chiefs, socks, and on top of these a 
heavy, rubber-sheathed pair of shears, 
a Luger, and three stick grenades. 
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PLAID: Bronze-colored GORSE: Blue-brown TUX: Midnight blue COVERT: Fly front TARTAN: Scoich plaid TAILS: Mi 
tweed jacket; gray Shetland suit; striped dinner jacket; pleated coat; blue nailhead flannel lounging robe; tail coat; fy 
flannel trousers; Nor- oxford shirt; knit tie; bosom dress shirt; ma- worsted suit, red over- blue broadcloth paja- shirt; pearl | 
wegian peasant slip- crepe-soled Norwegian roon dress fie; garnet plaid; white shirt, but- mas; hard-soled leather wing colli 
pers; oxford shirt; wool shoes; brown snapbrim studs; linen kerchief; ton-down; red-gray tie; slippers. Socks and waistcoat; 
tie and hose; khaki hat hat, contrasting edge patent leather pumps brown shoes; gray hat robe traditionally loud opera haf; 


By Henry L. Jackson 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLIER’S BY IFOR THOMAS 


Back to School 


vincing an admiral that the airplane lege men decided to go im} 
is going to replace the battleship. But As the campus went, so wel 
don’t argue with an undergraduate about An undergraduate’s clotiy, 
clothes. You can’t win. He knows what three general categories: § 

he likes. class; formal and semifi 
Funny thing, a while after he has and week end. For campt/ 
made up his mind the rest of the nation room he likes sports jacket 
is likely to find out about it and follow trousers, sturdy brogue-ty) 
suit. Who do you think is responsible extravagant socks. For ¢ 
for the sudden reappearance of the tail other hand, he suddenly g¢é 

coat on dance floors all over the coun- tive and takes a businesslifl 
try? Why do you suppose hat manufac- dinner jacket is confined } 
smokers, stag dinners and 


i YOU want something easy, try con- turers let out a whoop of jij] 


ting up. For fancy cutting if 
escorting some starry-eyed} 


CAMPUS CONFERENCE: Re- he turns up in tail coat ani 


ay; ill find listed 
versible leather and poplin b Cae ct up his Ba 


jacket with zipper. Bronze color There are a few strictly cl 
tweed jacket. Shetland pull- that are cherished for thei)’ 
over sweater, with long sleeves ours not to reason why. }' 


man’s coat 
the line-up. 
| Smith Col- 
oughout the 


CORDUROY: Finger-tip 
coat with leather but- 
tons; tweed suit; checked 
shirt; striped tweed tie; 


RAIN: Cotton gabardine 
raincoat; flannel shirt; 


ribbon-shape bow tie; 


Varsity cap; blue wool 


ow buying 


' en's shops 


moccasin-type shoes with hose; black and white 
tongues; cotton rainhat 


fou can always tell a college man, but you 
Yan't tell him anything about clothes. He 
mows what he wants, and frequently he 
ets the pace for the rest of the country 


busers short. Not because 
n out of them, and not to 
.. Simply to show off their 
laids and checks. 
leather patches on the el- 
rts jacket, it doesn’t mean 
ihnting coat. The boys are 
hd-new jackets in to local 
patches put on. They just 
Mit way. They also like the 
collar-attached shirt. They 
h that in addition to wear- 
}Campus and in town they 
with their dinner jackets. 
ing manufacturer has cop- 
or dinner-jacket wear and 
-office business. The next 
t collar to turn up—and 
| be surprised—is on pa- 












tant in college life are ra- 
bls keep abreast of current 


swing bands; a typewriter for turning in 
papers that prejudice profs favorably; 
pens, pencils, pipes, lighters, electric 
razors; and where the budget will stand 
the strain, a-small refrigerator for-mid- 
night forays. If there’s no special girl 
friend you’re likely to find a personally 
autographed photograph of La Hedy, 
Ann Oomph, or some unknown stream- 
liner gracing a picture frame. If they 
make the grade they’ll be around the 
campus for at least the next four years, 
and they want it to feel like home. 


CAMPUS SNACK: Cotton gab- 
ardine raincoat, natural color 
muffler; double-breasted cam- 
el's hair polo coat. Striped Shet- 
land sports jacket, pigskin belt 


shoes, red rubber soles 


HERRINGBONE: Oxford 
shirt in herringbone pat- 
tern; foulard tie; jumbo 
size gold collar pin; elas- 
tic solid color mesh sus- 
penders; covert slacks 





TATTERSALL: Covert 
suit; waistcoat of fafter- 
sall flannel; white oxford 
shirt; knit tie; khaki hat 
with green band; brown 
calfskin “gummy” shoes 
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The Big 
Mistake 


By 
Josephine Bentham 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY BECKHOFF 


One time when an automo- 
bile accident was the most 
wonderful thing that could 
possibly have happened to 
a slightly wilted romance 


Ferguson’s feet on the lowest step 

of the Fergusons’ front porch. His 
attitude, however, was scarcely one of 
courtly supplication. He was, as a mat- 
ter of fact, not looking at Ronnie at all. 
He was looking, in deep distaste, at his 
own automobile. 

The lines of the car at the curb, hav- 
ing been fashionable in 1931, contrasted 
rather oddly with the lines of the car in 
the Fergusons’ driveway, a neat little 
’°37 model that Ronnie’s father had 
picked up for her sixteenth birthday. 

“Well,” Dick said gloomily, “I’ve got 
the fund up to twenty-seven dollars and 
sixty cents—but I don’t kid myself that’s 
going to get me anywhere!” 

From Ronnie came a downward-slid- 
ing and ambiguous monosyllable indi- 
cating sympathy, encouragement and an 
ill-suppressed desire to change the sub- 
ject. 

“They prob’ly won’t allow me more’n 
twenty or twenty-five bucks on that old 
heap of junk,” he went on. “But when 
you think of all the time and money 
I’ve put into that car, they’re a lot of 
chiselers at that. And it was a good 
year too. But you take a car like yours 
—or maybe a ’38 or ’39—” 

“Listen!” Ronnie cut in, desperately. 
“Do we have to talk about cars the 
whole doggone time?” 

“Oh—” he said. “Sorry I bore you.” 

“You don’t bore me! Only I keep get- 
ting this feeling you’re sore about some- 
thing.” 

“No.” He looked at her. “That’s a 
crazy thing to say! What did you say 
a crazy thing ‘like that for?” 

“I don’t know. Only we just sit and 
argue—and I don’t know what about.” 


De HENDRICKS sat at Ronnie 


“JT wasn’t arguing! I was just trying 


to tell you I couldn’t get a car like 
yours inside of five years at this rate.” 
He thought a second. “Why, my gosh! 
Ten years!” 

They stared at each other and then 
they burst out laughing—because, of 
course, they would be so old in ten 
years it made them laugh just to think 
of it. At any rate, he was in a good tem- 
per again. He pulled a leaf off the hon- 
eysuckle vine and chewed it absently. 

“Look,” he said, “I hear it’s all fixed 
up about that dance at the country club. 
The committee’s going to give it on the 
sixteenth. Not,” he added, “that it would 
interest you much.” 

Ronnie smiled in a provocative way 
and looked at her thumbnail. 

“You'd be staying home,” he went on. 
“Because, who'd be crazy enough to take 
you anyway?” 

“Nobody, I guess. I could go by my- 
self.” 

“Then I'll be seeing you—but I won’t 
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dance with you.” He reached over to 
yank one of her shoe laces loose. “So 
don’t you expect it.” 

“Why, no,’ Ronnie 
am I?” 

“Oh, well, I guess you're the girl 
friend—being as how I’m a dope. I guess 
I'll take you to that dance.” 

“Who asked you?” 

“I’m asking you.” 

“Well, I’m saying maybe.” 

“You’re saying what?” 

“Tm saying okay.” 

Ronnie laughed and rolled over on 
the porch steps as if they were the mossy 
stretch of a riverbank. The sun felt 


said. “Who 


good and warm on her bare legs. She 
wriggled her toes in her grass-stained 
saddle shoes and thought, suddenly, of 
her silver sandals. There was a tear in 
one toe that she would have to fix up, 
most likely, with radiator paint. There 
was less than no chance, she decided 
reluctantly, for a new pair in time for 
the sixteenth. At that very moment, in 
her sweater pocket, was a crumpled bit 
of paper—a bill from the Elite Garage, 
listing gasoline, oil, the straightening 
of a fender, and any number of wash- 
ing jobs.... 

“Hey!” Dick said. 
thinking about?” 


“What are you 
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“T’ve been thinking some more } 
that dance,” Ronnie said. “Why 
we go in my car, for goodness’ sak 

It took him about a second to 
this. 

“In your car?” he said. “You m 
your car?” 

“Well, why not?” She went on 
innocent way, pleased with the th 
of pleasing him. “After all, you 
to like it so much better than y 
your own—and then we’d be abso 
sure of getting there—I mear 
wouldn’t have to get out and put p 
on tires in your good clothes or- 
what?” she demanded, staring. 
what?” 


HE DREW a good, long breath 
“So!” he said. “So that’s the * 
is! So it’s got to the point 
ashamed to be seen in my old bus! 

“No, I’m not!” said Ronnie, 
be childish.” | 

“Well! It’s a very peculiar thir 
old bus was okay for you to ride a 
and go places in before you—” 

“Oh!” cried Ronnie. “Oh, hoy 
Oh, I don’t think I ever heard am 
so plain silly in my whole life!” 

He ignored this. 

“However,” he continued loud 
my car isn’t good enough for you, } 
only got to tell me, that’s all! / 
absolutely no need for you to gok 
around and worrying about my 
for gosh sake!” 

“Yes,” Ronnie said, “and mayt 
person doesn’t want to go to a 
he ought to come right out and si 
As if an automobile had anything 
with it!” 

“Well, what else were we ti 
about? What else were you try: 
say except you didn’t want to got 
dance in my car?” 

“Oh, my goodness! Maybe I 
want to go to that dance at all! I 
that’s the way you’d make a fj 
feel!” , 

With these final incoherent wor 
jumped to her feet. And before he 
think of anything further to s 
found himself alone on the Ferg! 
porch step. Ronnie had close 


“Maybe I don’t want to go fo f/ 
dance!” she cried. And before. 
could think of anything to say, | 
found himself alone on the | 
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+a door behind her with a small, de- 
72, furious bang... . 
‘ind is that any way,” her father in- 

d mildly, “to treat a guest?” 

nie stared in reproach at the gen- 

i n in the armchair. 
; hy, Dad! You were listening! 
heard what I said!” 

‘f course, Veronica, Everybody in 
eighborhood must have, too.” 
ihn Ferguson prodded fresh tobacco 
(the bowl of his old brown pipe. 
| he turned a quizzical eye on his 
nter. 
“ou know,” he went on, “I’ve been 
jing about that car of yours. I don’t 
!_we may have been a bit impul- 
Ronnie.” 
‘o, Dad. I don’t think we were.” 
fell—it doesn’t seem to be bringing 
much luck.” 
| you mean Dick Hendricks,” Ron- 
aid heatedly, “he’s making himself 
letely absurd and ridiculous!” 

o-o. Not more than most men 
jin his place. You weren’t any too 
nl about that car of his.” } 
Thy! It’s not even a car exactly! 
st a crazy old crate and he knows 












‘nat makes it worse. A man feels a 

insitive about his car, Ronnie—es- 
lly if it’s his first car. You were 

ig the male vanity, my dear, on a 
tender spot.” 
t,” cried Ronnie, “that definitely 
*t make sense! Because every- 
knows a 1937 car is better than a 
ar! Everybody knows it!” 

es,” her father agreed, smiling. 
wouldn’t want to sell your car, 

i you?” 

mnie hesitated. Then she spoke in 
lear, ringing tones of a steel-riveted 

jon: : 

q die before I sold that car! I’d 


b, all right!” her father cut in hur- 
y. “All right! I’m not taking the 
‘way from you! Only I do rather 
| Ronnie, I’d thought of something 
for your birthday.” 

e same thought was buried deep in 
lie’s mind. After all, if you couldn’t 
well give away a car, and if you 


jknee! His knee!” shouted John 
guson. “The fool kid runs into 
dal truck—wrecks the car—and 
; out of it with a skinned knee!” 
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were much too proud to sell it, what on 
earth could you do with it? How, with- 
out emphasis, could you rid yourself of 
an automobile? Ronnie didn’t know— 
and she decided, in the end, it was noth- 
ing to worry about anyhow. She would 
have to be more careful of Dick’s feel- 
ings in the future, that was all—and 
maybe she could work up a little more 
interest in the fund. 


FTER dinner she wandered out to 

the porch—and she was smiling a lit- 
tle. This was the time when Dick always 
drove around to see if she wanted to go 
to a movie, or to Milbank’s for a-soda. 
And she was almost positive he would 
be around tonight—although, of course, 
he would be a little more dignified than 
usual. “The crazy!” she thought, in a 
sudden, passionate wave of tenderness. 
“The old crazy—!” 

She had just strolled absently across 
the lawn to the rose bushes when a fa- 
miliar, rattling sound came to her ears. 
She turned swiftly. It was Dick, of 
course, coming down Wynperle Avenue 
as he always did—but Ronnie’s eager 
and forgiving smile was frozen even as 
it came into being. Dick Hendricks— 
with merely a polite nod—went driving 
madly right on past the house. 

Ronnie, her mouth still open a little, 
stared after him. He turned left, into 
Hildebrandt Terrace, which ran only 
a short block before coming to an 
abrupt halt at the high brick wall that 
hedged the grammar school. Franti- 
cally, Ronnie considered Hildebrandt 
Terrace. Nobody who wasn’t about a 
hundred years old had ever lived on the 
street except—except Frieda Lewis. 
And Frieda was a redheaded girl who 
had always been a little bit too obvi- 
ously interested in Dick Hendricks. 

Ronnie struggled against jealousy as 
an engulfing tide. 

“Why, darling!” said her mother, 
suddenly appearing on the porch step. 
“Don’t stand in that wet grass like that! 
Your feet will be soaking!” 

Ronnie looked at her. 

“Feet?” 

“Yes. ... What’s the matter with you, 
dear?” 


Ronnie roused herself. 

“Nothing!” she said, smiling brightly. 
“Nothing at all! I just thought I’d drive 
down to Milbank’s—I just thought 
maybe Ginger Matthews might be there, 
or Kathleen Weston or somebody.” 

Mrs. Ferguson started to ask a ques- 
tion and thought better of it. 

“Well,” she said, “you will drive care- 
fully, won’t you, dear?” 

“Oh, sure,” Ronnie said. 
tively crawl.” 

She slid behind the wheel of her car 
and waved to her mother, reassuringly. 
Then she drove down Wynperle Avenue, 
engaged in an imaginary scene that 
satisfactorily solved the mystery of 
Hildebrandt Terrace. “I just turned 
down that block because I didn’t even 
know what I was doing,”’ Dick was ex- 
plaining eagerly, in this dream of hers. 
“T was in such an awful state of mind at 
your being mad at me, Ronnie. And you 
ought to know I couldn’t take any inter- 
est in a girl like Frieda Lewis—you 
ought to know that!” 

Ronnie’s lips were curving in a smile, 
a very gentle and understanding smile— 
but at this point she had to come, a bit 
suddenly, out of the dream _ world. 
There was going to be some trouble in 
parking in front of Milbank’s. Ronnie 
darted valiantly toward the curb—mis- 
judging her distance as usual, flushing 
crimson as she maneuvered vainly to 
get her front wheels past the rear 
bumper of Mrs. Peter Jeffries’ blue se- 
dan. “Oh, darn the car!” she muttered, 
between clenched teeth. “Oh, darn the 
darn, darn car!” 

“Hey, Ronnie! Cut her short!” came 
the inevitable advice from the sidewalk. 


o~ 


“Tl posi- 
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“Cut her—that’s right! Over to your 
left! Over to your /Jeft!” 

Mrs. Jeffries’ right rear fender was 
only a little scratched. Ronnie sank 
back, exhausted, her hands limp on the 
wheel. Then she turned a none too 
grateful eye on her adviser. 

This was a certain Roger Perry, one 
of her own classmates in Melville high 
school. He had never paid her any par- 
ticular attention. Roger’s attitude to- 
ward the world in general was one of 
faintly amused condescension. 

“That,” he was saying now, in his 
patronizing way, “is quite a neat little 
bus you. have there. Yours?” 

“Sure, it’s mine,’”’ Ronnie said without 
warmth. 


Roo put his foot on the running 
board and went on talking. His own 
car, it seemed, was now being sold in 
unrecognizable bits in a place called 
Andy’s Junk Yard. Roger and his car 
had been in a pretty bad accident, but it 
had not been his fault, he told Ronnie. 
Only his family could not see eye to eye 
with him about the purchase of any new 
vehicle. Ronnie considered the matter. 

“Well, but you take somebody like 
Dick Hendricks,” she said. “Why, he’d 
pick up a car somewhere for maybe ten 
or fifteen dollars and then he’d simply 
take it apart and put it together again— 
I mean, he just wouldn’t wait for any- 
body to buy him a car!” 

Roger was not impressed. 

“T wouldn’t either,” he said, “if I cared 
to be seen in some old tomato can.... 
Well, say, would you like to have a soda 
or a choc malt or something, Ronnie?” 

(Continued on page 50) 
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For antiaircraft training, cadets go to Fort Hancock, New Jersey. Guns may The dress parade is a magnificent show, but critics of 
be studied but not fired at the Academy because of unsuitable terrain Point training see it as an outward symbol of what's 





What Good ' 


First-year men get some fraining in handling machine guns under the supervision of upper classmen. The guns they are using are old-style .30-caliber Bro} 
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sInited States Military Acad- 
yat West Point, New York, is 
sf the most beautiful institu- 
whe world. Its graduates have 
aitheir names high on the honor 
Fhace as well as war. Its cadets 
s of scrupulous honor, and they 
sigent as well as brave. 

;, West Point elementary mili- 
ing emphasizes greatly the 
hrades and guard mountings. 
huire—for perfection of per- 
that too much of the cadet’s 
pent in shoulder-to-shoulder 
Jin ranks on foot. Emphasis 
laining was necessary in Fred- 
reat’s day. But are not mat- 
ly altered now? Should not 
dets spend much less of their 
in formal close-order march- 
uld not the time thus made 
be devoted to learning the 
ments of piloting an airplane, 
simple parachute work and 














other modern engines of war? 
bt the exhibition during the 
b week show that the cadets 
praduate and become officers 
ent in the practical elements 
atters? 

one of the programs of ex- 





if the officer is able enough, he will be 
sent to the General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. A few years later, 
if he has shown still additional compe- 
tence, he will take the course at the 
Army War College in Washington, 
which is the final postgraduate school. 
But that, if he is a West Pointer, will be 
fifteen or twenty years after he has left 
the quiet campus of the United States 
Military Academy. 

It was a shimmering summer day 
when I visited West Point the first time. 
On the big parade ground the newly ar- 
rived members of the “plebe” class— 
they had been enrolled for hardly a week 
—were being drilled by the upper class- 
men. “Squads right, march! Right face, 
left face, about face!’”’ sounded across 
the pleasant field—and the war in Eu- 
rope seemed a dozen times 3,000 miles 
away. The humble plebes had already 
been initiated into the traditions of West 
Point. Soon they would be singing of 
their pride in treading “where they of 
the corps have trod.” They had already 
been ordered to “keep your mouth shut 
and obey orders,” and assured that “an 
order from a superior has the force of 
a cannon shot.” 

Naturally, West Point leans upon 


By Henry F. Pringle 


| graduation week at present. 
sist of horse shows, formal 
fr infantry parades on foot and 
hich horses are used. Neces- 
cadet maneuvers are elemen- 
ostly include only the 1,200 
ts. Also, the local terrain is 
ently extensive to permit much 
odern artillery. 
ur years of intensive study a 
it graduate is not a fully quali- 
1 lieutenant, because his-edu- 
S been more ‘cultural than 


taken precisely the same 
all the other cadets and has 
pecialization in no single arm 
vice. 
e an additional four, possibly 
before he has obtained ade- 
wledge of modern warfare. 
hich is defended by the au- 
Mf West Point as proper and 
the United States Military 
they insist, is not a training 
Officers. It is a college from 
erge officers and gentlemen. 
se of West Point, to quote the 
artment’s official bulletin, ‘is 
ical and theoretical training 
en for the military service.” 
mstitution where the “cadets 
a comprehensive and general 
of collegiate grade and a suf- 
Sic military education and 
> enable them to pursue their 
officers of the Army.” 
h-ranking men of the gradu- 
S— possibly twenty-five in all 
itted to enter the Corps of 
| Which is regarded as the most 
arm of the service. About half 
enrolls in the Air Corps for a 
aining, but only fifty per cent 
alify. The rest of the gradu- 
assigned to troops. After the 
cer has obtained additional 
experience for, say, two years 
to one of the Army post- 
schools, where he gets special 
1 cavalry, infantry or whatever 
* happens to be. There, prob- 
e first time, he learns the de- 
jedern warfare. In due course, 


tradition and the past. The mission of 
the Academy, the freshman cadets are 
informed, is primarily to “instill dis- 
cipline and a sense of honor.” Thus it 
has always been at West Point, since 
the institution was founded in 1802. The 
system of instruction at the Academy is, 
in its broad aspects, still the one estab- 
lished by Colonel Sylvanus Thayer, the 
“father of West Point,” when he became 
superintendent in 1817. 

“We have made changes, of course,” 
a high-ranking officer of the Academy 
told me, “but we teach the same funda- 
mentals—honor and integrity and disci- 
pline.” 

The honor and integrity of West Point 
men may be assumed. There isn’t the 
slightest question about that. Doubt 
has been cast, however, on whether the 
West Point elementary discipline is the 
best for war of today, when nothing 
happens according to schedule. The av- 
erage graduate is a good mathematician, 
knows engineering, is an expert in close- 
order drill and a fine horseman. But he 
has spent only ten hours or so in the air 
—and as a passenger merely. He has 
commanded no troop bodies larger than 
platoons, and very little of those. He has 
had a smattering of field-artillery prac- 
tice and has watched a big gun or two 
fired. He has impeccable manners and 
is an excellent dancer. 

“Even as a field-artillery officer, in 
which he has had as much experience 
as in any arm,” another West Point man 
told me, “the second lieutenant just out 
of the Academy isn’t worth a damn.” 

In the face of these admitted facts 
the question is now being raised whether 
such luxuries as a four-year course with 
hours upon hours devoted to English 
composition, English literature, French, 
Spanish and ancient history can be af- 
forded. The hours given to “cultural 
subjects,” so called, at West Point are 
greater than at such civilian technical 
colleges as the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the engineering schools 
of Cornell University. For graduation 
from West Point 131 “semester hours” 
are required; that is, classes of one hour 

(Continued on page 47) 





“Cavalry hikes” during the summer months, when regular classes are sus- 
pended, give the cadets a close approximation to actual field training 
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Upper classmen help their military and tactical instructors by taking over 
many routine jobs. Here they are teaching close-order drill to plebes 
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Part-Time 
Baseball 


By Arthur Mann 


The semipros are on the loose 
at Wichita in baseball's big- 
gest party. Do they have fun! 


Baseball's first automatic home-plate 
duster goes into action at the Semi- 
pro Congress. The modérn umpire 
steps on a button and compressed 
air does a neat—whisking-off job 


other cyclone that has centered in 

and around Wichita. When this 
particular twister has unwound itself 
completely, atop the wreckage will stand 
the champion of some 25,000 teams rep- 
resenting 500,000 affiliated semipro 
baseball players in the United States. 

Officially this crescendo of sand-lot 
ability is known as the National Semi- 
pro Baseball Congress. Actually it is 
the dream and goal of all the part-time 
ballplayers in every state of the Union— 
baseball nuts who hang on to their year- 
round jobs and have terrific fun playing 
100-game schedules that lead to this 
most democratic of championships. 

For this annual shindig 100,000 visi- 
tors double Wichita’s population and 
help pay the freight. Patrons of the 
Semipro Congress flock to Lawrence 
Stadium long before noon with basket 
lunches and cushions. Here and there 
you will see an energetic rooter putting 
on a fresh shirt between innings. They 
sit through three or four daylight games 
that are interlarded with a variety of 
band music and volunteer stunt men or 
comedians. After quick bites of dinner 
at home or at near-by lunch counters, 
another mob returns to view two or three 
nocturnal contests under high-powered 
lights. Sometimes an extra-inning game 
is called ‘fon account of dawn.” 

Though the extravaganza is only six 
years old, each year brings new novel- 
ties and bigger attendance, with last 
year topping the four previous clam 
bakes. More than 110,000 fans paid to 
watch the 1939 tournament, but many 
went to see baseball’s first automatic 
home-plate duster in operation. It’s 
only a gadget that works by compressed 
air, but it puts the semipros far ahead 
of the field. 

No mayor or governor throws out the 
first ball. That’s too prosaic. They pre- 
fer, say, the most beautiful of the air- 
line hostesses, dressed in her gleaming 
uniform, to do the tossing. Instead of 
having pompous and verbose, ax-grind- 
ing dignitaries award checks and prize 
cups, the Semipro Congress collects the 
prettiest gals in the Sunflower State to 
make the presentations. The spectators 
claim it’s easier on the ears and eyes. 

After two weeks of round-robin com- 
petition among thirty-two teams, the 
cream of semipro baseball floats to the 
top at Wichita. The winning team will 
leave town next week with a $6,000 slice 
of the gate receipts, plus a cash allow- 
ance for mileage to and from its home 


K ANSAS is in the clutches of an- 
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grounds. Last year’s champions, spon- 
sored by a cement company, carried 
away $5,119.52 besides train fare to and 
from Duncan, Oklahoma, and won a 
free trip to Puerto Rico. There they 
picked up another $1,500 purse, plus a 
shellacking from the Guayama team at 
San Juan in a real semipro world 
series while 35,000 islanders looked on. 

After five years of intense promotion, 
this streamlined idea has mushroomed 
into the fastest-growing sports activity 
of all. 

An energetic little guy with a big 
cigar, Raymond Dumont, is the inventor 
of the magnanimous scheme, and per- 
ennial president. Back in 1931, young 
Dumont was a wide-eyed, ambitious 
clerk of twenty-three in the Goldsmith 
Book and Stationery Store at Wichita. 
Dips in the business chart caused a few 
of the clerks to be pushed around, and 
Dumont was given sole charge of the 
“sports department.’ He knew that 
Wichita people were in no position 
financially to be high-pressured into 
spending more money on sporting goods. 
But, if people in Wichita were placed in 
the position of needing baseball bats, 
gloves, balls... 


The Idea Grew Up 


He concocted a state-wide baseball 
championship for Kansas, and guess 
where the final games were played. Yes, 
sir, right in Wichita. Only sixteen teams 
fought for the semipro championship of 
Kansas, but nobody went into debt, and 
the players went into Goldsmith’s for a 
surprising number of odds and ends. 

When the thing bounded past expec- 
tations in the next few years, and ulti- 
mately provided $5,000 in prize money 
to the surviving teams, Ray Dumont 
reasoned that simultaneous champion- 
ships in all states would achieve the 
same results, only forty-seven times 
bigger and better. He propositioned key 
points in the nation. 

The result was an avalanche of en- 
thusiastic response that cascaded from 

(Continued on page 54) 


Pretty girls instead of politi- 
cians toss out the first ball for 
the semipros. Last year it was 
Katherine Wilson, Miss Amer- 
ican Aviation. With her is 
Commissioner George Sisler 
















etimes it takes more 
a little persuasion to 
e a girl realize what 
that she really wants 
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RK TENNANT came to Bangor 
about five o’clock on a Saturday 
evening in July. It was very hot in 
ty and, to a man who had just come 
the cold waters of the Atlantic 
er East, this heat seemed oppres- 
like stale air in a huge oven. He 
ed the 1936 coupé in the plaza of 
faine Central railroad station. This 
e place he had used before on 
Occasional binges in town. He re- 
d the key, slipped it into his watch 
=, and stood there undecided, 
ed. 

ally he would feel pretty good at 
noment, thinking of the drinks at 


e of the boys from Upson Bay— 
the things that happened after 
is. But this evening his mind was 
f the girl he had seen a few minutes 


ead of coming in directly from the 
b idge over the Penobscot River he 
‘ised around the city to see what 
a on. The little car ambled 


4 ‘ 


's bar on Hancock Street with a’ 


Errand in Bangor 


By Henry Meade Williams 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY MORSE MEYERS 


along Washington Street past Broad and 
up the hill to Main where it turned 
right toward the triangle. There he went 
East on State and crossed the walled-in 
waters of the Kenduskeag stream and 
was stopped by a red light at the inter- 
section of Exchange. 

It was at that second he had seen Lola 
Ward, from Upson Bay, for the first 
time in seven years. She was walking 
down Exchange on the other side. She 
was wearing a white jacket and a red 
hat and carried under her arm a large 
red leather pocketbook. She looked like 
a million with her sheer silk stockings 
and the way she walked, swinging along, 
her head up. He had shouted to her but 
she didn’t hear him. When the light 
changed he had tried to crowd the other 
car on his right to follow her down the 
street until he could find a place to park, 
but the cop at the intersection had 
looked at him in a funny way and told 
him to keep going. 

Seeing Lola this way moved him. 
Standing there in the hot plaza, he won- 
dered what things would have been like 
if he had gone away with her that night 
seven years ago as she had wanted him 
to. He remembered the anger and pride 
in her voice as she told him she would 
never, never come back to Upson Bay. 
He had heard through someone that she 
had gone to New York. He wondered 
now what she was doing here in Bangor 


—only sixty miles from her home. .. . 

Tennant turned from the car and 
walked across the heat-reflecting cob- 
blestones of the plaza. He would go 
back to Exchange and take a look 
around—he might catch her before she 
left that section of the city. He was a 
solid, well-built man without being tall 
—but his lean, serious face made him 
look slimmer. His skin had that deep 
red burn from working in the sun on salt 
water. Already, at this early age, his 
eyes had the crosshatch lines of a sea- 
faring man. He walked leaning for- 
ward slightly, as if leaning into a wind. 
He wore store clothes—a blue serge suit 
and a stringy tie tucked into a white 
shirt. The sportsshoes, still white, he had 
borrowed from Tommy Pineo. These 
were the clothes a man wore on a Satur- 
day night in Bangor. 

In the worn wallet he had about 
fifteen dollars but in the morning when 
he was ready to go home—through with 
the city for another five, six weeks—he 
would have maybe a dollar or so for gas 
and a cup of coffee. He held no regrets 
and he had no sorrow to drown, and this 
memory, of what had once been between 
Lola Ward and himself he kept to him- 
self. 

He had almost reached the intersec- 
tion of State when he saw her coming 
out of a store near the corner. She had 
a small package in her hand now and she 


“There's Gull Rock!” she cried, pointing with her free hand. “And the old Pineo place. It hasn't changed at all” 


was looking at the window as she walked 
by. 

He caught up with her. 
“Lola! Lola Ward!” 

She turned, startled—but when she 
saw him her face lighted up and her 
hand lifted toward him as if she couldn’t 
believe he was really there in front of 
her. 

“Burk!” she cried. He felt her hand 
in his, the quick pressure in it and the 
warmth. 

Tennant said, “I saw you before. I 
had to park the car and then come back. 
Gee, it sure has been a long time, Lola.” 

She regarded him for a moment. Then 
she said, her voice more controlled now, 
her eyes taking him in, still smiling but 
wondering about him, “How are things 
going, Burk? What you doing now?” 

Tennant folded his cap lengthwise and 
stuck it back into his hip pocket. He 
said, “Oh, same thing, Lola. Fishing. I 
got a new boat—she’s a dandy. Lobsters 
are scarce—but I’m doing pretty good— 
can’t kick.” 

He saw her still looking at him—her 
eyes softer now—-the smile easier. 

“How was it out West—in New York 
City? Did you like it, Lola?” 

She smiled. “Oh, sure. It was fine. 
I was in Boston, too.” 

He kept thinking that this talk was 
slack for two people who hadn’t seen 

(Continued on page 38) 


He said, 








The Patriotic Murders 


‘The Story Thus Far: 


HORTLY after Hercule Poirot, noted Bel- 

gian detective, leaves the office of Henry 
Morley, a London dentist, Morley kills him- 
self with a pistol. Such, at least, is the verdict 
of Scotland Yard’s Inspector Japp—a verdict 
that he retracts when Poirot, investigating the 
case, convinces him that the dentist may have 
been murdered. 

Reilly, Morley’s partner, can shed no light 
on the matter. But Alfred, the office boy, tes- 
tifies that a young American—Howard Raikes 
—had made an appointment with the dentist, 
had come to the office, and suddenly disap- 
peared about the time of Morley’s death. 
Raikes is, therefore, a suspect, as is Frank 
Carter, the fiancé of Morley’s secretary, Gladys 
Nevill. But suspect No. 1 is a Mr. Amberiotis, 
a wealthy Greek, who had been the dentist’s 
last patient. 


By Agatha Christie 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARIO COOPER 


Making a list of Morley’s patients just be- 
fore his death, Japp and Poirot interrogate 
them. Alistair Blunt, head of a great banking 
firm, and Miss Sainsbury Seale, a spinster re- 
cently arrived from India, have little of im- 
portance to offer. Next on the list is Am- 
beriotis; but before the two detectives can 
question him, he dies of an overdose of adrena- 
lin and procaine administered (so it appears) 
by Morley! 

Japp feels certain that the dentist, realizing 
too late that he had made a dreadful mistake 
while treating the Greek’s teeth, had killed 
himself. But Poirot does not agree with him; 
and, in search of important data pertaining to 
the case, he calls on a mysterious ‘Mr. 
Barnes.” Mr. Barnes informs him that power- 
ful conspirators are trying to undermine the 
existent order in England by killing off various 


stalwart pillars of society. It is his theory that 
the plotters tried, without success, to bribe 
Morley to kill Alistair Blunt; that they did 
bribe Reilly, who shot his partner to silence 
him; that Amberiotis—an international spy 
and blackmailer—had been murdered for rea- 
sons known only to the conspirators. 

The disappearance of Miss Sainsbury Seale, 
who walks out of her hotel and does not return, 
adds another curious angle to the case. And 
Poirot is convinced that Howard Raikes knows 
more than he may care to admit. He calls on 
Raikes. Introducing himself, the Belgian re- 
marks that he, too, had gone to Morley, shortly 
before his death, to have his teeth treated. 
“You'll excuse me,”’ Raikes exclaims, “if I say 
I can’t believe it.” Poirot stares at the Ameri- 
can. Then: ‘‘May I ask, Mr. Raikes, what you 
were doing there?” 





IV 


R. RAIKES grinned sudd 
M said: ‘Got you there! I ws 

ing to have my teeth 
also.” 

“You had, perhaps, the toot! 
Poirot said. 

“That's right, big boy.” 

“But, all the same, you wel 
without having your teeth atten 

“What if I did? That’s my bu 

He paused—then he said, with 
savagery of tone, “Oh, what th 
the use of all this slick talking 
were there to look after your b 
Well, he’s all right, isn’t he? 
happened to your precious Mr. / 
Blunt. You’ve nothing on me.” | 

Poirot said, “Where did you ge 
you went so abruptly out of the 
room?” 

“Left the house, of course.” 

“Ah!” Poirot looked up at the ¢ 

“But nobody saw you leave 
Raikes.” 

“Does that matter?” | 

“It might. Somebody died ir: 
house not long afterward, remen 

Raikes said carelessly, “Oh, you 
the dentist.” ; 

Poirot’s tone was hard as hes 
“Yes, I mean the dentist.” 

Raikes stared. 

“You trying to pin that on m 
that the game? Well, you can’t 5 
I’ve just read the account of the it 
yesterday. The poor devil shot h 
because he’d made a mistake wit 
cal anesthetic and one of his pi 
died.” 

Poirot went on, unmoved: “C2 
prove that you left the house whe 
say you did? Is there anyone wl 
say definitely where you were be 
twelve and one?” 

The other’s eyes narrowed. 

“So you are trying to pin it on | 
suppose Blunt put you up to this!’ 

Poirot sighed. 

“You will pardon me, but it see 
obsession with you—this per 
harping on Mr. Alistair Blunt. I @ 
employed by him, I never have} 
employed by him. I am concerne 
with his safety, but with the deat 
man who did good work in his ( 
profession.” 

Raikes shook his head. 

“Sorry,” he said. “I don’t believ 
You're Blunt’s private dick, all 
His face hardened as he leaned 
the table. “But you can’t save hi1 
know. He’s got to go—he and | 
thing he stands for! There’s got t 
new deal—the old, corrupt syst 
finance has got to go—this curs 
of bankers all over the world 
spider’s web. They’ve got to be 
away. I’ve nothing against Blun 
sonally—but he’s the type of man 
He’s mediocre—he’s smug. He 
sort you can’t move unless you u 
namite. He’s the sort of man whi 
‘You can’t disrupt the foundati 
civilization.’ Can’t you, though 
him wait and see! He’s an obsttr 
in the way of progress and he’s 
be removed. 

“There’s no room in the world 

(Continued on page 31) | 
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| 
She turned to face him. “What di 
mean when you said you had) 
expecting me to call you?” shi) 


| 


| 


YOUNG man with the approxi- 
mate stature of a guy wire and the 
tapt look of a Brooklyn fan comes 
a the stage and begins playing a 
organ. He is dressed in white tie 
Mils, delicately hand-tooled by Kil- 

nd French, Savile Row, London. 

ns over his foolish instrument, he 
» his hands about it in little fluting 
jes. He inhales and exhales. He 
ces trills and pip-pips and chords 





ty Adler of Baltimore, Maryland, 

ig the harmonica respectable. 
- only has the gentleman made the 
mica a natural inhabitant of the 
g room but he has succeeded in 
| from it sounds of such astonish- 
preliness and unabated fury that 
nony conductors have laid hard 
pe the line for the sake of having 
as soloist, and Fritz Kreisler has 
Jhat Mr. Adler has his permission 
lay Caprice Viennois until he has 
i himself green. He has played be- 
®he king of England twice at com- 

performances; he has been paid 

) for one night to play for the king 

eden; he was called before the late 





Maurice Ravel to give an accounting on 
what he was doing to Bolero. 

“Remarkable,” cried the great com- 
poser, ‘but why do you play it so fast 
and why don’t you play all of it?” 

Mr. Adler replied rather tentatively 
that he played it fast because it was best 
fast on a mouth organ and didn’t play 
it all because it tended to become re- 
petitive. 

“T like it the way it is,” said M. Ravel, 
who died shortly after but not, it is be- 
lieved, because of this. 

What the young man (he is still only 
twenty-nine) started out to be was a 
pianist, but his formal career in this art 
ceased on that hot day in Baltimore 
when his mamma took him to a teacher 
and made the mistake of saying that the 
little man had already acquired some 
dubious mastery over the instrument. 
The teacher beamed upon the genius 
and asked him to play something. He 
responded with Yes, We Have No Ba- 
nanas, upon which the pedagogue re- 
coiled as if she had been attacked by a 
bevy of demented moths and screamed: 

“Take the little brat away!” 

Thus thwarted, the little man waited 
until he saw a harmonica contest an- 


nounced by a local paper. He had never 
played the strange object but nothing of 
this sort ever daunted a Larry Adler. 
He conquered the free-breather in two 
weeks’ time and, naturally, won the city 
championship. This did nothing but un- 
settle the young wizard’s mind. It ob- 
viously made it impossible for him to 
follow in his father’s footsteps, which 
were those of a plumber, and it just as 
clearly indicated that a man of his talent 
couldn’t remain mute and _ inglorious. 
He came up to New York with his mouth 
organ in his hip pocket and started on 
the career of being a nuisance. 

This spring our boy was playing in 
Keep Off the Grass with Jimmy Du- 
rante and Ray Bolger, but in 1928 he 
was a seventeen-year-old kid in New 
York over the week end with $10.70 in 
his pocket. Ma and Pa Adler wanted 
him to be a doctor or a lawyer but they 
gave him this one fling. If he could make 
it in New York, fine; otherwise back to 
a fate worse than death, to wit: Balti- 
more. He interviewed three theater 
managers and eight booking agents in 
one afternoon and was only saved from 
violence by his age. 

Rudy Vallee had his own night club 





in those days and was somewhat startled 
to come into his dressing room after the 
first show and find himself confronted 
by a junior wraith who was playing a 
harmonica at him like a madman. Be- 
ing on the crest of the wave at that 
period and slightly balmy from prosper- 
ity, Rudy was touched by the spectacle 
and put the kid on at the midnight 
show. The audience, narcotized by 
Vallee’s voice and prohibition gin, 
thought the little tot was great. After 
several weeks, however, Vallee, obsessed 
by the notion that he was going to have 
this infant on his hands for life, palmed 
him off on Paul Ash, then master of 
ceremonies at the New York Para- 
mount. Ash, being no sucker, passed 
him along to the nabobs of the Para- 
mount Circuit, who hired him for thirty- 
six weeks to be a local boy in thirty-six 
different theaters from coast to coast 

“Ragged little urchin,’ says Larry 
“I'd be dragged up out of the audience 
in time to save the honor of Toledo 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Jersey Café promptly at noon, 

on time, but Cornling wasn’t 
there for the appointment. Sarto, knead- 
ing dough near the ovens, saw who it 
was and came forward, looking worried. 
The café proprietor dusted the flour off 
his hands on his hips as he trotted up. 
He was so nervous that he seemed half 
comical. “Come on, Marty. Be a good 
guy,” he said, coaxing softly to attract 
no attention. “No trouble now. No 


@ Jersey MARTY walked into the 
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rough stuff in here, if you please.” 

Marty didn’t know what he was talk- 
ing about at first. There were eight or 
ten other men in the place—trapeze 
workers like himself, tumblers, men 
with high-wire acts—and among them 
was Nick Litfin. The boy was finishing 
his breakfast. That was what it was, 
then. Sarto thought Marty was looking 
for the kid, to beat him up. 

“JT didn’t come in for Litfin,” Marty 
said. “Don’t worry.” 


Daring 


Young Man 


Struggle for supremacy on the 
flying trapeze—ten minutes of 
tense drama, high in the air 


By Daniel Fuchs 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. C. BEALL 


"Isn't it all true, Georgie?” 
she asked him, her eyes 
shining. She could be 
sly, coquettish, perverse 


He walked away and sat down at one 
of the round-topped tables in a corner. 
Litfin had seen him, knew he was there, 
but went on with his meal, eating de- 
liberately. Back at the stoves, Sarto 
smacked the lump of dough he was 
working up for the big Italian pies later 
on. 

He kept his eyes fixed on the two 
of them. Marty forgot him, forgot Lit- 
fin, and wondered why Cornling had 
called him over from New York. 


Litfin put his coffee cup down 1 
to leave. He was almost at | 
when he turned and walkediil L 
Marty. i 

“Listen,” he said. He seemed y 
fortable. “I didn’t take your job | 
Nothing like that.” | 

“T’m not asking you,” Marty 
even looking at him. 

“Tt’s not the way it looks. I 
it looks, but I didn’t go out to 
job. Lucy Roche came to me 
there was a spot in the act. She 
to go see Roche. He had a ; 
me. So I went. I didn’t kne 
have to go. I just thought Rock 
a new man.” 

Marty glanced up at him. 
me out,” he said quietly. “Y 
half my price. That’s all there 

“Listen, if you want to get so 
get sore at me. I haven’t even 
old job in the act. Ferdie got 
moved him up a week ago and 
down with the bunch of mon 
sends flying around for the pre 
stuff. So, as a matter of plain 
can’t even say I got your job.” EB 
had risen but now he calmed de 
held himseif stiff, in control. ‘ 
it makes any difference to me ¥ 
think. Not that I care if you’ 
just wanted to say it, so you’é 

“All right. You said it. 
Goodby.” 

The boy halted a moment longer 

“You want money? Twenty 
Thirty? I could help you out. 

Marty cut him short. “No!” 
“No! Get the hell off me. Bea 

Litfin smiled. His whole m 
changed, becoming easy and cot nt 
tuous. He wasn’t trying to me 
to Marty any longer. iy 

“Okay,” he said. “Any way ¥ i 
to have it. I don’t care.” He hi 
his pants up, smiled again 
started for the door. He kept 
ders high and there was somethin 
cocky swagger to his walk. 


Sa came up, his face show ir 
lief that nothing had happened 
scolded Marty in the good-naturet 
therly way he had with the gym 
who ate at his place. 7 

“What’s the matter with | 
Georgie?” he said. “What do you 
to get mad at Nick Litfin for? 
know what it’s all about. He’s 
fresh rooster, a kid first starting! 
Don’t be that way, Georgie. Don 
sore at the whole world.” 7 

“Maybe I feel like getting 's 
Marty said. 

“Ah, shut up, shut up,” Se O 
poking him in the ribs, but then his 
changed. He knew it was alme¢ 
month that Marty had been ou | 
job with Roche and before that, t 
the summer season began, he h : 
little or no work at all that year. 
wait it out, feller,” Sarto said earne 
“You'll get a break. Sure thing 

“All right, I’m waiting,” Marty 4j 

The café proprietor switched i 
radio as he went back to work, 
somebody with an accordion fillec 
room with a tune by Victor Herbet 

Marty looked around at the m 
ting under the wall calendars ¥ 
showed pictures of ladies with big 
oms, half uncovered. Most of the ae 
ists here were out of work and the y 
the tabloids or foreign-language 
papers or else they just stared at 
bright sidewalk outside. The 1! 
about them was their pride, in 
selves and in their work, and that 
funny because nobody wanted theijf 
what they could do: There were no 
Nobody came to see skill on the 
peze any longer. It was a dying trac 
art, whichever you wanted to call 
maybe that was why these men we 
proud and stubborn. : 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Occupation: Widow 


The Story Thus Far: 


Gpies DIRLING, a singer, marries Paul 
Lesser, part owner with Rolf Blaerchen, a 
Nazi, of the night club at which she works in 
Berlin. A short time later, her young husband 
is killed in a mysterious “accident”—which she 
strongly suspects had been planned by Blaer- 
chen! 

Three years later, while she is in Rome, 
Blaerchen (who has become a power in the 
Foreign Office) forces her to return to Berlin 
and become a Foreign Office spy. She has one 
trusted friend—Karl Dietrich. with whom she 
presently falls in love. Working with Franz 
Ranke, Hans Klauss, Schebeler and others, 
Dietrich is plotting against the Hitler regime. 
Blaerchen (who professes to love Carola) 
loathes him. 

Shocked by Blaerchen’s brutalities, Carola 
finally rebels. Dietrich’s employer, Franz Wag- 
ner, is opening a night club, Sans Souci. To 
his delight, she accepts an offer he has made 
her; then, “resigning” her espionage job, she 
begins rehearsing for her Sans Souci debut. ... 
Karl Dietrich is arrested. Carola implores 
Blaerchen to order his release. And Blaerchen 
does so—but only after she has promised to 
make an engagement with Herr Praut, an im- 
portant Nazi official. 

By this time, Dietrich knows that Blaer- 
chen is thoroughly dishonest—a conscienceless 
scoundrel. Working with von Maurer, a loyal 
Nazi; Froscetti, a member of the Italian em- 
bassy; Schebeler (who works at the Foreign 
Office) and others, he sets a trap for the crook. 
Knowing that Blaerchen will be at the Sans 


By William C. White 


ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE HOWE 


Souci opening, he tells Carola to sing one of 
her favorite songs that evening: The Hand- 
some Widow. Then he sends an unsigned letter 
to Blaerchen—a letter in which he hints at a 
money-making possibility for the Nazi. He 
suggests that Blaerchen reply in a small news- 
paper advertisement reading, ‘Handsome 
widow, with brown hair and eyes,” and give a 
box number. 

His cupidity aroused, Blaerchen replies as 
directed. And von Maurer (whom he has never 
seen) meets him and, on the day of the night- 
club opening, offers to purchase important 
secret Foreign Office data from him. To von 
Maurer’s horror, Blaerchen leaps at the bait— 
says he will be glad to co-operate!... 

The great night arrives. A brilliant crowd 
gathers at Sans Souci. Carola, nervous, excited, 
waits in her dressing room. A call boy enters. 
“Five minutes, Fraulein Dirling!” 


Vill 


ARL could not take his glance 
K from Carola. 
She smiled at him, for him. “I wish 

you were going on with me.” 

“T wish I were!” 

“Wish me good luck, Karl!” 

“The best of luck,” he said. 

“Stand near me, stand near,” she said. 
She held fast to his arm as they stood 


for a moment in the wings. She seemed 
happy now, unconcerned, humming a 
song that Karl recognized very well. 
Then she kissed him again, lightly. 
“Remember, stand where I can see 
you!” 

The curtain was up. Ritter, the mas- 
ter of ceremonies, said, “And now—!” 
He got no further. The audience knew 
what was coming arid applause began at 
fortissimo. Carola smiled again and 
walked slowly to the stage. Now she 
was smiling for the audience. - 

The applause was louder, almost 
painful in the low-ceilinged room. 

Karl looked at the audience. As if it 
were a planned entrance, carefully 
timed, Blaerchen and Praut, in green- 
gray Foreign Office uniforms, came to 
their front-row table. If Carola saw 
them she paid no attention. Karl chose 
a place behind the curtain, not fifteen 
feet from Carola, where she could see 
him and, more important, where he 
could watch Blaerchen, where he could 
search that face for some sign when 
Carola sang of the handsome widow. 






























at Carola, expecting some sign ofp. 
ousness. He saw none. In her sim'g 
there was no place for fear. That | 
tiful simplicity was her strength a ¥ 
audience saw it now and remem pq 
There was no need to be afraid fc he 
Not even the presence of Blaerches 
Praut a dozen feet away, where (bol 
had to see them, affected her. Blach 
was smiling, laughing, turning + 
friends with an air of proprietc| 
The little, ugly fat man by his sidig 
not smile. He just stared at Carol) © 
Then there was quiet, complete iet, 
broken by a first chord from. the \ng 
Looking into the room, Karl cou'|se 
every face set, expectant, waiting. a 
ola began her first song, an old Au 
folk tune and the audience notici 
relaxed, settling back contentedly. | 
ola’s voice did not waver once. 
once did she move or gesture or ¢ 
the expression on her face, using st 
fectly her gift of making her aucy 
think of the song and not the si@ 
The audience knew what she san; 
Karl could see the happy smiles on 
faces, { 
When she finished, she glance 
him, to smile warmly, confidently. 
Then Carola sang of the wife ct 
Hamburg fisherman. That had beet 
popular song of Berlin in 1934 an? 
audience cheered as if to entice | 
some small part of the past. Carol’ 
to repeat the song. Then she passi| 
to Berlin songs, in the street di} 
Her smile was laughter now. Nov| 
sang of a saucy street girl talking: 
to a cab driver, now a tired hous! 
arguing over a place at a bargain ( 
ter, now a perplexed mother wi 
string of small children, trying to; 
herd them through a picnic at Wan 
With these songs she was more tl 
singer. She was the saucy street) 
the tired housewife, the perp’ 
mother, one completely with the ‘| 
she sang. 


Ss had only one more progran 
song to sing, the story of a provi’ 
and his wife in Berlin for a Febr 
holiday, of the husband’s attempt t 
off by himself for a little unchaper 
tour. Half the women in the aud 
looked at their own husbands. 

Karl caught sight of Blaerchen, la 
ing. He could laugh now. He woul! 
laughlong. 

Carola began the last verse and) 
ished it. Then the piano’s last c! 
sounded and Carola held a note ov 
as soft and as fleeting as bird-flight 

Voices crying “Bravo” were lo) 
than handclapping. 

She had three encores to sing anc 
did them, coming to the wings beti 
each song. When she returned afte: 
last one, Karl took her hand, heldi 
a moment, and said, “Now, sing 
Widow.” 

Carola moved toward the foot! 
as if to come closer to something 
was going to enjoy. Karl did not w 
her now; he was concentrated on BI 
chen. As the piano began an intro} 





"You must not be worried,” he if 
“Other ladies have gone alone — 
gotten through.” “Alone?” she ¢' 
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@ Many smokers have wondered at the rare smooth- 


ness of Pall Mall. 


This outstanding quality is the result of Pall Mall’s 
rediscovery of the almost lost art of BULKING... 
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mellowing fine tobaccos. 
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tion Carola focused her attention some- 
where out in the audience. She sang one 
verse. Then the chorus: 


“Handsome widow, 
Hair and eyes of brown, 
Only twenty, 
House in town—! 


To Karl, intent on watching Blaer- 
chen’s face, the song was far away. As 
the chorus began, Blaerchen was whis- 
pering to Praut. If he heard the words, 
they meant nothing. His face did not 
change expression. 


” 


“Seeks life’s comrade, 
Loyal, true. 

Please send photo, 
No postage due!” 


The audience laughed and Karl 
frowned in annoyance. More verses and 
more choruses would follow. 

Carola finished the second verse. 
Again the chorus. Blaerchen was smil- 
ing as if he were enjoying this song more 
than any other. 

Then, at the third line of the chorus 
Karl saw him jolt back in his chair. The 
smile was on his face but it was dried, 
like a withered remnant. Karl could 
smile now. Now Blaerchen was on the 
edge of his chair, not missing a word that 
Carola sang. 

When the chorus was finished he 
glanced from side to side, looking 
quickly at his neighbors. 

Karl did smile now almost sure that 
Llaerchen caught ail that that chorus 
implied! 

Without concern, Carola went into the 
third verse, the third and last chorus. 
[here was no doubt about Blaerchen 
understanding now. He sat motionless, 
staring at Carola. And there was no 
trace of smile on his face. 

Guards were put at the doors to keep 
the crowd backstage from getting any 
larger. Karl helped Carola find a way 
through and for a brief moment they 
were together in the dressing room. “Did 
you see Blaerchen?” she asked delight- 
edly. “He knew, Karl, he knew!” 

Wagner came in, followed by a dozen 
other people. In a moment the dressing 
room was as crowded as the rest of 
backstage. Karl could draw to one side 
contentedly. The next move was Blaer- 
chen’s but the song should have him 
checkmated. 

After a little while the room cleared 
and Carola was ready to dress. “I’m 
tired now,” she said simply. “I'd like 
to go and get a bite to eat. Then I want 
to sleep for a whole day!” She frowned. 
“What shall I tell Praut when he 
comes?” 

“Tell him you aren't going with him!” 
He started to the door. “‘I’ll wait for you 
outside.” But before he could leave there 
was a little knock and the door opened 
without waiting for an answer. Blaer- 
chen came in. He nodded to Karl then 
to Carola and said, ‘May I have a word 
alone with you?” 

“Certainly.” 

Karl withdrew, and Carola sent the 
maid out. Blaerchen seemed cool, un- 
concerned, determined on something. 

Blaerchen lit a cigarette and said 


carelessly, ““You never sang more beau- 
tifully.” 
“Thank you!” Carola had not ex- 


pected to have to face him alone. 

She could not anticipate what he 
would say but she expected a storm of 
questions. 

{nstead Blaerchen said pleasantly, “I 
never heard such an audience recep- 
tion!” 

“Thank you!” Perhaps, in spite of 
everything, the implications of that song 
had passed him by. In that case she had 
reason to be afraid. But something 
searching in his glance made her sure 
he knew what that song meant. Some- 
thing studied in his manner made her 
certain that he was here to ask about it. 


“You are just as lovely as you used to 
be at the Krokodil,” he continued, while 
she tried to weigh each word he said. 
Then, too sudden to be as casual as it 
sounded, he said, “You sang a song to- 
night I never heard you sing before!” 

Carola nodded. 

“What was it called?” 

“The Handsome Widow.” 

“T never heard it before.” His glance 
never left her face. “Where did you 
find it?” 

“Tt’s an old street song, like the others 
I sang.” 

“Interesting that you should sing it! 
How did the chorus go?” 

That was unexpected! She could not 
repeat those words with that unwaver- 
ing glance on her. “Don’t you think I’ve 
sung enough tonight?” She tried to 
sound as if it were a totally unimportant 
matter. 

His glance sharpened, then wavered. 
In the uncertainty of his glance she lost 
all fear. He did not know what else to 
ask! Unsure of himself, he did not know 
what to say, to do, and he could not con- 
ceal his dilemma. He began to pace the 
room, like an animal wanting a way to 
attack but not sure where to find it, not 
sure how it would be resisted. 

Uncertainty was what Karl’s scheme 
was planned to create. Its success was 
in Blaerchen’s face, in his manner, even 
in his walk up and down the narrow 
dressing room. 

“You were very kind to come back to 
see me,” Carola said sweetly. She had 
to hold back a smile. “You'll excuse me 
now?” For the first time in their rela- 
tionship Blaerchen was no longer the 
master, the man who could say, ‘Do 
this,” or ‘Don’t do that!” 

A knock at the door interrupted them, 
a loud, demanding knock. Carola an- 
swered it and let in Herr Praut. He 
looked puffy in his Foreign Office uni- 
form. Mopping the perspiration. from 
his forehead and grinning at the same 
time he said, “You were wonderful! 
Wunderbar! Wunderbar!’ He glanced 
knowingly at Blaerchen. Then, coming 
closer to Carola, “I can’t tell you how 
much I enjoyed this evening. You'll be 
ready soon? I have the nicest party ar- 
ranged.” 

Blaerchen was no longer the master 
and here was a chance to show it! Car- 
ola folded her hands like an obedient 
child, stepped back slightly, to face both 
men and said quietly, “I’m sorry, Herr 
Praut, but I’m not going.” 

“Wie?” Praut looked astonished. 
“‘But—!” He sounded astonished. “Herr 
Blaerchen—!” His face was red and per- 
spiration broke on his forehead. 

“[’m not going,’ Carola repeated, 
more clearly. ‘Now, if you gentlemen 
will excuse me, I must dress.” 

“Not going?” Praut reacted slowly. 
Then he turned from Carola to Blaer- 
chen: “But Herr Blaerchen assured 
me—!” 

“Herr Blaerchen does not make my 
engagements!” 

“But before this evening began you 
said you were eager—!” Then, as if he 
had reached a sudden conclusion: ‘““Why 
have you changed your mind?” 

“T see no reason why I should explain 
that,” Carola answered with a sharp 
glance at Blaerchen. 

He was trying to appear unconcerned. 

Praut rather swelled than straight- 
ened up. He clicked his heels. ‘Very 
well. Shall we go, Herr Blaerchen?”’ 

Blaerchen started to say something, 
and checked himself. He followed Praut 
from the room. 

Carola called back her maid and 
closed the dvor. She began to dance 
around. “Hurry, hurry,” she said to the 
maid. 

“Tonight was a great success, nicht 
wahr?” The maid beamed. “You were 
magnificent.” 

“Tt was an astounding success,” Car- 


ola laughed. “And I was_ terrific!” 

An hour later, alone with Karl in a 
little restaurant, she was jubilant. “It 
worked, Karl, it worked!” She laughed. 
“He was afraid of me!” Then she asked, 
“Ts there nothing he can do to us?” 

“What can he do? Arrest you? Arrest 
me? Then he has to risk having you tell 
the police what your song hints at.” 

“T wish you could have seen Praut’s 
face!” 

“T was outside waiting when they left 
your room,” Karl said. “I saw his face, 
and Blaerchen’s too. I’m sure Praut will 
demand some explanation from Blaer- 
chen.” 

She sighed deeply. 
—no more threats!” 

Karl smiled at her. There were other 
threats, from von Maurer, and, indi- 
rectly from Ranke. They were for an- 
other day. All that mattered tonight 
was that Carola was happy.... 

Carola woke the next morning, to find 
sunlight and a pleasant day. It was lux- 
ury to lie abed, not to have to worry, 
and to remember every detail of the 
opening. She had Karl and they were in 
love and that would work out, some- 
how. Ahead was the success she had 
hoped for, ahead was a little more cer- 
tainty about life, even in a cold, grim 
Berlin. 

The telephone rang sharply. It was 
Wagner. He said gruffly, “Please come 
to my office at once.” 

“What's the matter?” 

“Hurry! Please come!” 

She had to make herself believe that 
nothing had happened to Karl. She hur- 
ried into her clothes, angry at herself 
for even thinking that a moment in this 
city would be free from worry. 

She was relieved to see Karl waiting 
in Wagner’s office. He said, ‘Hello,” 
quietly. Wagner was pacing the floor. 

“What's the matter?” 

Wagner turned almost brutally. ‘We 
have an order from the police this morn- 
ing to close the Sans Souci at once!” 

For a moment she did not understand. 
Then she looked at Karl and saw the 
answer on his face. This was Blaerchen, 
doing something that could not be 
traced directly to him, an indirect hurt 
but a telling one. 

Before she could say anything Wag- 
ner continued, “‘And I have an order to 
take all the artists I have on contract to 
Warsaw tomorrow.” 

“Why Warsaw?” 

“To entertain the army of occupation 
there.” 

She heard it, understood it, but she 
was too confused to think clearly now. 

“You see, Carola,” Karl said gently, 
coming to her, ‘Warsaw is closed to the 
private German citizen. No one can go 
there without army permission.” 

“T don’t understand!” She looked at 
him helplessly. 

He explained for her: “TI will not be 
permitted to go! You must go alone!” 

“But I can’t, I can’t! I won’t go!” 

“You have no choice,’’ Wagner said. 
“Tt’s: army orders.” He began to pace 
nervously. “Everything is ruined! I’m 
going out for headache medicine!” 

To be separated from Karl, in a 
strange city—! Carola asked simply, 
“Blaerchen?” 

Karl nodded. 

“Why can’t we use what we know 
against him?” 

“Blaerchen is clever,” Karl said. “He 
gambles that we won’t use it because the 
police would question us too. To have a 
threat over him is one thing, to have to 
use that threat—well, that makes it dif- 
ficult for us.” 

Carola understood. 

“T never expected we’d have to use 
what we know,” Karl added. 

“There must be something we can do. 
Fcan’t go to Warsaw—!” — 

“There is one way we can be together, 
one way you'll be safe,” 


“It’s unbelievable 


“Tl do anything,” she said he, 
ately. 
“T know that.” Then, slowly, “yy 


must try to get out of Germany | on 
today!” 

Karl had to walk some distan| yp 
he found a public telephone |nq 
chance to call Klauss. When hell 
a woman answered in an old |py, 
voice, ‘Herr Klauss is not well,’ 

“May I speak to him?” It w 
not to sound desperate. 

“Herr Klauss is not well.” T 
nection was broken off. ; 

He did not hesitate for a moi pp 
a decision. He had to go to au 
apartment, no matter what he ni 
find there. Minutes were value 
matter how dangerous it might 
and Carola had to arrange to fldG., 
many at once. : 

He found Klauss’ apartment, ir 
house by the Spree. No one 2 
the knock. Usually Klauss was 
and the silence now inflamed (aq) 
nerves. 

He had always taken Kla 
granted; it was unbelievable thdan 
thing should happen to him. } 
courage, tenacity, the ability t) 
fear aside, knowing that it did no 5 
tight circumstances. | 

Again Karl knocked, and ag 
waited. Then the door opened 4 
old woman looked out suspicious’ 

“Who do you want?” 

“Herr Klauss, bitte.” 

“He is not in.’ 

“T must see him,” Karl said C 
ately. Every minute counted. “I 
is he?” } 

The woman was about to sh’ 
door without answering when Kar 
Klauss call from a room, “It’s ali) 
Berthe. Let the young man in.” © 

Karl followed her into the stu) 
few minutes later Klauss came 
as he walked into the light Karl} 
different man. Once he had been: 
unaging, as impervious to emotio 
slide rule. Now, in old slippers, hi 
open at the collar, he looked like 
old man, his face deeply lined, 
years in the passing of hours. 5 

“You’ll excuse my coming,” K 
gan. Then he forgot why he had 
“What’s the matter? Is som 
wrong?” 

Refore Klauss could answer a 
man came into the room, a your 
tractive man. It was Kuhlmann 
had met him at the railroad statia 

“You’ve met,” Klauss said 
“Herr Kuhlmann is from the G 

The room whirled about. i 

“He is in the Gestapo,” Klaus: 
tinued, “‘but he has been one of my 
loyal assistants, an invaluable s 
of information.” 

Karl felt steadier. 
smile at Kuhlmann. | 

In a monotone Klauss continued 
just brought me news. Dr. Rank 
son-in-law—!” 

“What about him?” Karl coul 
a catch in his throat. 

“He is dead!” ! 

Karl fumbled for something t 
and said nothing. 

“He killed himself.” In a coli 
voice Klauss continued, ‘Some ¢ 
friends set fire to a munitions fact« 
Treptow on Sunday. My son-ii 
was not caught and Herr Kuhl! 
says he was not even suspected b 
felt that he might be cornered ar, 
killed himself, to avoid being fore) 
give information.’ Klauss wavel 
little under the strain. ‘Thanks to 
the Gestapo has not got our trail 
time.” | 

The old man could Be proud and | 
was pride in his grief. m 

Kuhlmann excused himself. \ 

“Let me know what you can,” K\) 
said gravely. “And thank you!” | 

When Kuhlmann had gone Karls) 


He manag 








Ax? here’s another hot one—the engine 
in your motor car. 

A running engine gets hot, you know. 
And the hotter the day the hotter it runs— 
hot enough to break down ordinary oil. 

But not Havoline Motor Oil. It’s insulated 
by an exclusive Texaco process to stand up 
to heat. 

Insulated Havoline won’t break down— 
won't form harmful varnish or sludge in 
your engine. 

Insulated Havoline is also distilled to 





e The Hindu fakir walks over a bed 
of red hot coals barefoot without 
burning himself! A miracle? 
wor ~Eardly. He merely insulates his body 
against heat with a damp mixture 

of salt and alum; and just before 

startipg-his walk over fire, he stands 
emf? a moment on a"sacred” mat on 

which more of the same insulating 
mixture has been deposited. 
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eliminate carbon-forming impurities —to 
keep your engine clean and sweet running. 

For safety and economy, change to 
Insulated Havoline Motor Oil at Texaco and 
other good dealers everywhere. No finer 
oil at any price. 


TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO tune in the TEXACO 
STAR THEATRE-—Starring Kenny Bakerand Frances 
Langford—Every Wednesday Night — Columbia 
Network—9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 
7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 


DISTILLED AND 
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"SURE IMA 
MGHTWAD 


when lbuy a 
car on time." 


“And | Always Do My Own Figuring” 


HOUSANDS of people these days are making their car dollars go 

farther by figuring the financing cost themselves. This is made easy 
by the GMAC Payment Chart which shows what you get and what 
you pay, right to the penny. ©. With all the facts and figures in your 
pocket you'll know how and where the General Motors Instalment 
Plan saves money—how it gives you the insurance protection you need. 
Payments can be arranged to fit your budget, based on the amount of 
time you want, and the amount you wish to pay monthly. The plan is 


a complete General Motors service! .. To be sure of low-cost financing 








for your next car, send today for your “fiouring chart”! 


NO 
SALESMAN 
WILL CALL 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 

1775 Broadway, New York B.7 
Please send copy of the GMAC Payment Chart 

for car checked below. 

() CHEVROLET ([) PONTIAC ([) OLDSMOBILE 

BUICK [) LA SALLE [) CADILLAC 























Name 


This plan ts available only through dealers in | 
CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, OLDSMOBILE, 
BUICK, LA SALLE and CADILLAC cars. City 


Address 


| County tte U.S.A. 


silent, remembering the man’s kindness 
to him, angry at having nothing to say 
that could soothe or comfort. This was 
the morning that he had to come, to dis- 
cuss plans for going abroad. 

Klauss sat up a little straighter. 
“Thanks to what my son-in-law did, the 
police have gotten no trail to me. But 
I feel like an old man now and this is 
work for younger men. If younger men 
do not do it, then, when we old men go, 
the work will stop. And for Germany 
and, perhaps, for the world, too, there 
will be no hope.” 

In a moment Karl would have to ask 
about arrangements for going abroad! 

He walked to the window and looked 
down on the little Spree River. The 
world outside was washed clean by a 
blowing cold rain, as clean as if a thou- 
sand Hausfrauen had scrubbed since 
dawn. 

Not far away Carola was waiting 
nervously. Here, in a book-lined room, 
an old man sat mutely with his grief. 
And in two or three days, with luck, 
Karl and Carola, too, might be abroad, 
free from the pressures of German life. 
He had a right to that. He had had three 
years in concentration camp, he had to 
think of Carola, facing something worse 
than concentration camp. 

Klauss broke the silence: “I didn’t 
expect you, Karl. Is there something 
I can do for you?” 

He had to risk the old man’s reproof. 
“T asked you some time ago about ar- 
rangements for getting abroad. Things 
have happened to us very fast. We 
must risk the journey.” 


“Certainly.”” The old man answered 
without reproof. “I can help you. At 
once?” 


“At once.” It was hard to answer his 
questions, harder to expect some rebuke, 
some criticism, and not to hear it. 

“Very well.” Klauss_ said firmly, 
“Take the train to Stettin. At eight 
o’clock tonight go into Schwartz’s bar, 
near the waterfront. After a short tirne 
the proprietor will come to you; ask 
about ‘Cousin Heinrich.’ Fishing boats 
leave each night and he will get you on 
one of them and out past Wollen Island 
to the Baltic. Then, if they can make 
any contact with Swedish fishing boats, 
they will transfer you. Take nothing 
with you, no baggage at all, but take 
money. It will cost you about a thou- 
sand marks.” 

Karl looked for something in Klauss’ 
voice but it was not there. If Klauss felt 
that this was desertion, he gave no sign. 

“Good luck, my boy,” Klauss added. 
He stood up. “You will excuse me now, 
Karl. I must lie down and sleep for a 
little while. Later I have much work to 
do. Auf Wiedersehen!” 

Not one word of criticism, of com- 
plaint, of disappointment! 


HEN Karl understood. There was no 

place in the Underground for those 
who had to be asked to do its work. 
Those people were valueless. “Take no 
baggage,” Klauss had said, but Karl 
knew he would have to take something 
else abroad, something heavy and not as 
easily put aside as a valise. He would 
remember on quiet nights, in a foreign 
land, the old man who said simply, “I 
have much work to do.” With that mem- 
ory and the memory of flight there 
would be no peace in those quiet nights, 
with or without Carola. There would be 
quiet and safety, but there would be no 
peace. 

“T shall telegraph my friends in Stet- 
tin to expect two people tonight,” Klauss 
concluded. 

Karl hesitated for a moment. Then he 
shook his head. “No! Just one person!” 

Klauss looked up. His sad eyes 
showed that he understood... . 

Karl pushed through the blowing rain 
on his way to Carola’s. She could get 
along in Stockholm without him; she 


could find work in a night club ther, 
some day, in some happier time,} 
could meet again. She might not uj 
stand now; she might even refuse } 
by herself. He was sure that if h 

her the truth she would say, “I 
stay, I shall stay, too.” | 

The fine rain beat like netting 
face. 

He could not tell her the truth’ 
had to go or be hounded by Blaei\ 
by Praut. It was difficult to ple 
what to say to her but he would } 
of something. 


. 
t 
j 


Gane was eager but not impez 
“Have you made the arrangeme 
“Yes.” It would be hard to lie { 

but it had to be done and it woule 

acting. He told her all that Klaus 
said about what to do in Stettin. ] 
not mention Ranke. 

She did not ask one word about 
ger. “We had better go at once 
said. ‘“Blaerchen called me a little 
ago. He wants to see me this after 
He sounded angry.” 

Karl agreed. ‘““Have you money 

“Wagner has been generous. | 
several thousand marks.” 

“Good! There is a train for Ste 
an hour or so.” He paused. He f 
sound truthful, yet without any s 
effort. “Take that train. I will 
this afternoon.” 

“Shan’t we go together?” She se 
to have missed the implication. 

“We may attract attention if 
together, if anyone is watching us 

“When will you come?” 

“T shall arrive in Stettin before 
o’clock tonight, my dearest.” 

Carola rose from her chair and 
to the window. Karl watched, fi 
like an inexperienced actor alone 
large stage, his lines lost. Not for 
minute did she say anything. Th 
don’t like that. I hate to be sepz 
from you!” 

“We must do it.” 

“But if something should happ 
you in the next few hours and I w 
Stettin and you do not come? I 
know what I shall do!” 

“Nothing can happen.” He was 
that she was grasping at any ex 
hide her uneasiness. “Let’s be rea 
If I should be delayed, you mu) 
through with all plans. Promis’ 
that! I’ll come and meet you at th 
gleterre in Stockholm.” f) 

She turned around quickly and } 


him. “I can’t go alone!” c 4 
“You must, dearest. Believe 1 m 
best!” 


She looked at him with a loo 
went through him. “And you wi 
low this afternoon?” : 

“T will follow.” He kept a str 
set face. 

“T don’t think I have the couré 
go, Karl. I’m so afraid, I don’t We 
go alone.” She clung to him, wi 
any suspicion that he was decei in 
but feeling something unusual in 
sistence. 

“There’s little time,’ Karl s 
chanically. “You must not pale ck 
thing. Just leave things as they ar 

“T can’t take anything?” She 1 
around the apartment, at the i 
music, the clothes in the closets, 
tle ornaments on the dressing tabl) 

“Nothing but money and whe 
jewels you have.” 

“J have no jewels.” Her voice 
and she began to cry. “I can't go 
out you, Karl, I can’t!” 

He had not anticipated this ai 
felt helpless as he held her close tc 

The telephone bell startled her. 
watched as she went to answer, 
chanically, her face pale, her ever 
dened. 

She said nothing but, “Yes,*yes,’ 
giving Karl no clue to the convers 
Then, before putting down the rec 


” 


| 
| 


«-d one phrase. “Yes, Herr Praut,” 
sid. “Yes!” 

rit was—!” 

ala nodded. “He is outraged at 
jer to send me to Warsaw. He 
ve it countermanded at once.” 
lice was dry. 

s impossible that Praut could be 


if 


J insists on seeing me immedi- 
1 


¢ 















i .” 
‘discuss my going with him to 
» next week!” She looked deter- 
1 ow. “I am going, Karl.” 
‘no ?” 
‘Stettin! If you say I must go 
4 shall go. Praut’s voice reminded 
hings I had forgotten. You'll take 
/>rnoon train?” 
I” Each repeated falsehood was 
Vifficult. 
‘n we shall only be separated for 
thours. Tell me again the name 
| bar in Stettin and what I am 
‘| 
was ready in five minutes. “Are 
ng with me to the station?” 
‘vill be best for you to go alone. 
sure you aren’t followed.” To 
jewel would be hard, to know that 
t be farewell forever, but to give 
of that. He had to force himself 
s casual as if they were separat- 
a half-hour. 
xo now,” she said, still under con- 
jhen she broke. “I feel that we’re 
ving for all time!” 
only a few hours, sweetheart!” 
dd to be cheerful and it was a dis- 
‘tempt. “I’ll meet you at eight, 
n°? 
lall be frantic until I see you.” 
*t worry. I love you, Carola.” 
ive you.” She held to him. Her 
as soft against his cheek and the 
if her flesh was fresh and sweet. 
| was their parting. 


throughout the day increased at 
tfall. Just before eight, Carola 
toward the harbor at Stettin. She 
ett and awake now, conscious of 
uid, of the wind from the north. 
jaad passed in dazed uneasiness 
f& would be with Karl soon and 
‘no more. 

had arrived in Stettin in the late 
bon and had walked the streets. 
to a hotel might attract attention 
; the Gestapo flourished in the 
tial cities. Twice she walked down 
|harbor. The gray water looked 
| but it was a road to freedom and 
bier world. She found Schwartz’s 
little place, with empty, dirty 
in an unwashed window. She 
enter, but as night came quickly 
e black-out seemed more dense 
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than in Berlin she was glad she had 
learned the way. 

The thought of leaving Germany for- 
ever, in a few hours, was of no impor- 
tance to her. Her return from Rome had 
brought her close to Karl and she was 
glad for that. It had brought proof for 
herself that Blaerchen knew about 
Paul’s murder but that knowledge was 
in no form to be used against him. She 
had never felt any desire for revenge. 
The best possible revenge would be to 
escape from his hold on her and forever. 
More fervent than any thought of re- 
venge was her hatred of him, at what he 
had just done to her, because he pre- 
vented her and Karl from living quietly, 
because he had forced them to this dan- 
gerous flight. 

It was a moment before eight. Some- 
where, through this same blackness 
Karl would be hurrying toward her. 

She went into Schwartz’s, half expect- 
ing to find him there waiting. The only 
person in the place was the proprietor 
who stood behind a small bar. He was a 
short, fat man, wearing a vest over an 
old shirt and a dirty apron. He nodded 
as she came in and followed her to a 
table. She sat facing the door, to see 
Karl as he came in sight. 

“Good evening, Fraulein,” Schwartz 
said. 

She remembered what she had been 
told to say, “How is Cousin Heinrich?” 

Schwartz smiled. “I expected you. I 
have something hot for you to drink and 
something to eat. You must be hungry.” 


“IT am.” She watched the door, not 
Schwartz. It was a few minutes after 
eight. 


‘Don’t be uneasy,” Schwartz said. 
“An old friend of mine will be here 
shortly to take you to his boat. You 
must not be worried.” He was about to 
go to the kitchen. “Other ladies have 
gone alone and gotten through.” 

“Alone?” 

Schwartz looked surprised. “Is some- 
one with you?” 

“Someone is coming!” 

“Aber—Fraulein is surely mistaken! 
No one else is coming.” 

Carola jumped up. 
mean?” 

“T beg pardon, Fraulein.” Schwartz 
was confused. “I hada telegram. It said 
just one person—!” 

“Are you sure?” Carola’s voice was 
hollow. 

“Certain!” In a second everything was 
clear. That explained Karl’s insistence 
on her coming alone. 

Without a word, while Schwartz stood 
helplessly tugging at his vest, Carola 
wrapped her coat around her and ran 
out into the rain, into the street now 
filling with fog. 

(To be concluded next week) 


“What do you 
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ABBIE AN’SLATS 


—by Raeburn Van Buren 


7 
pee 


IF | EVER CATCH YOU CALLIN’ ON MY 
DAUGHTER AGAIN, I’LL----- 





LL BET | KNOW WHAT'S WRONG 
WITH THAT OLD GROUCH. A 
LITTLE MORE O! THE RIGHT KIND 
O! “BULK” IN HIS DIET MIGHT DO 
A LOT FOR HIS DISPOSITION. IM 
GOING TO TIP JUDY OFF TO 


KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 





YOU SEE, DAD, IT ¥ 
WILL PROBABLY GET } 
AT THE CAUSE OF 
YOUR TROUBLE— 
WHILE THOSE PILLS 
AND PURGATIVES 
ONLY GIVE YOU 


EMERGENC 
RELIEF 


MAKES SENSE, 
DAUGHTER / 
AND DANGED 
IF ALL-BRAN 
DOESN'T TASTE 
GOOD, TOO/ 






















SO YOUR COUSIN ABBIE PUT JUDY NEXT TO 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN ? WELL, SIR, IF YOU 
ARE HALF AS SMART AS YOUR COUSIN, 
YOU MIGHT TURN OUT TO BE A PRETTY (=|: E=1!8 

BRIGHT YOUNG MAN 















HY let yourself suffer those dull days due 

to constipation? Why bring on the need 
for emergency medicines, when there may be a 
far better way? That way is to KEEP regular 
by getting at the cause of the trouble. If it’s 
common constipation, due to lack of the right 
kind of “bulk” in the diet, a crisp crunchy cereal 
—KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN—will supply just what 
you need. Eat it every day, drink plenty of 
water, and “Join the Regulars”! ALL-BRAN is 
made by Kellogg’s in Battle Creek. 
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Join the “Regulars” with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 
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Shore leave—and 
all was not well... 


—— 


The second day ashore—the day of the Admiral’s Ball—I developed a head- 
ache and a logy, sick feeling. I knew I needed a laxative. “There goes today’s 
fun,” I grumbled: “a laxative won’t clear up this trouble for hours.” ““Take 
Sal Hepatica,” advised my pal: “that'll help fix you up in a hurry.” 
















So into the drugstore he piloted me 
and while the clerk mixed up a fizzy, 
sparkling glass of Sal Hepatica, my 
friend explained. “Sal Hepatica helps 
you fast two ways. First, it acts fast 
as a laxative—usually within an 
hour. Second, Sal Hepatica helps 
counteract excess gastric acidity, 
sweetens a sour stomach. You just 
try it.” I did and... 
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Soon, my head clearer, my pep returning, I danced every dance at the Ball. 
And when I headed for the ship again, what do you think I had for cargo? A 
bottle of Sal Hepatica! ““Why waste a whole day—on shore or at sea, feeling 
bad,” opined I, “when Sal Hepatica can have you ship-shape in no time?” 


SAL HEPATICA 


for a faster come-back 
TUNE IN! Abbott and Costello—laughs, music—Wed. at 9 P.M., E.D.S.T. 











Blow by Blow 


Continued from page 21 


Terre Haute and Trenton. Cheers of 
local pride from all sides.” 

Finally, as was inevitable, he wound 
up at the Palace in New York, the 
ragged-newsboy harmonica player in a 
Gus Edwards unit. This would have 
meant nothing except that somebody 
told Eddie Cantor there was a kid down 


|| at the Palace imitating him and he came 


down on the run to tell the thief to lay 
off. After catching the act, Cantor in- 
stalled himself in young Larry’s life as 


a sort of Dutch uncle, which he remains . 


to this day. 

Cantor got him a job in Ziegfeld’s 
Smiles, with the Astaires and Marilyn 
Miller, and this was a considerable step 
upward because it gave him a chance to 
get rid of the newsboy costume and also 
of the harmonica technique which was 
making the nights horrid in American 
variety houses. Instead of fox chases 
and imitations of birds and locomotives, 
he started to concentrate on making 
music. He went into a Lou Holtz revue 
and then into Flying Colors and then 
night descended upon Mr. Adler, vaude- 
ville, stage and America. In short, the 
depression. 

Stranded in Chicago, Larry had an- 
other inspiration: He wired Sid Grau- 
man in Hollywood: “Larry Adler is great 
stop sign him without further delay. 
Signed Lou Lipstone.” Next morning 
he went into Lipstone’s office to submit 
to arrest; but Lipstone was no dope. 
He answered a phone call from Grauman 
and said the telegram meant just what 
itsaid. Larry Adler was great; sign him 
without further delay; get him out of 
Cook County. Larry went out to Holly- 
wood, appeared in the Grauman stage 
show and was a riot. 


The English Fell Hard 


But it was when C. B. Cochran took 
him over to London to star in Stream- 
line that his fame really spread. The 
English went completely off their tops 
about him. In addition to the show, he 
did four club engagements a night, play- 
ing at the Embassy Club, the Trocadero, 
the Savoy Hotel and the Berkeley Ho- 
tel. His recording of Smoke Gets in 
Your Eyes sold 200,000 copies. The 
Larry Adler harmonica sold 360,000 in- 
struments through advance advertising 
before the first mouth organ rolled out 
of the factory. He put on his own revue, 
backed by his own money, and played 
forty-four weeks to tremendous busi- 
ness. His recordings of classical music 
by Kreisler, de Falla and Ravel sold as 
well as his popular numbers. 

At twenty-three the kid from Bryant 
Avenue, Baltimore, was famous and 
wealthy. To settle the standing of the 
harmonica once and for all, he gave a 
concert in Grotian Hall, featuring the 
music of Vivaldi, Frank Bridge (English 
modernist), Kreisler and improvisations 
on three themes by Duke Ellington. 
And, finally, with the composer Cyril 
Scott at the piano, he gave the premiére 
performance of Scott’s Serenade for har- 
monica and piano. He played his re- 
cital in tails, like Heifetz. 

William Walton, the noted English 
composer, was moved to declare: “There 
are only two great instrumentalists in 
the world—Yehudi Menuhin and Larry 
Adler.” Larry bowed his head in humil- 
ity and thought of Gus Edwards and 
Baltimore. He toured the Continent and 
was a sensation in Paris. Albert Coates 
began writing a concerto for harmonica 
and orchestra for him. His empire tour 
was a series of triumphs, ending with his 
appearance with the Sydney Symphony, 
playing selected arrangements of the 













































































Brahms, Vivaldi and Bach e¢ 

Adler is no longer a cherub ft 
an extremely young-looking m| 
thin, very large-eyed and ve 
looking somewhat like an a 
Arab. He is accounted sharp of 
is married to an English girl y 
looker. They have a five-mié 
baby and the family have no 
plans for the little one. 

But it is about the harmonica 
man has views. 

“Anybody can learn it,” he say) 
a magnanimous liar. In truth 
complicated instrument. In adc 
breathing both ways almost 
neously, the operator has to 
gadget at the side which regul; 
sharps and flats. For any decen’ 
the player must be able to coy 
holes of the instrument with hi 
but manipulate the tongue so 
may come through one of the ar 
Simple indeed! 


An Expert in One Key 


Larry can make your hair star 
wise with the Bolero or with Ge 
Rhapsody in Blue. When he is 
monicaing, he plays the piano 
method acquired almost by insti 
can’t read a note and his fing 
much like Harpo Marx’s harp te 
but the proper tunes come forth. 
to say, they come forth if he e 
it in the key of C. He once hae 
troversy with Fred Astaire, anot 
self-made pianist who keeps — 
within the limits of mediocrity) 
was to accompany sister Adele 
on Alexander Woollcott’s radio ¢ 
and she showed up with a dema 
the number should not be donei 
one-half tone higher. i 

“Seven sharps!” moaned | 
“Nothing but the black keys.” 

Nevertheless Adele insisted, 
gram was about to go on the air 
was stuck. It was much like ask 
to run out and complete the Bex 
Cycle. Experts say this will p) 
go down as the only time in histor 
an accompanist finished a prograi 
out hitting a single right note. | 

Mr. Adler, complete with tails, 
exhibiting his art at the Starligt 
of the Waldorf-Astoria for the re: 
summer. After that he plans to: 
a concert tour with Paul Draper. 
will dance, Larry will harmoni 
they will both be dressed to the 
Draper is a great one for doing ta 
to the fugues of Bach and the mz 
of Purcell. Larry can play anythi 
set down on a piece of musi 
it is played over enough ‘ia 
hand on the phonograph until 
the hang of it. They will be ve 
prised if people are not overwh 








4 like Blunt—men who hark back 
» past—men who want to live as 
lathers lived or even as their 
| thers lived! You've got a lot of 
lere in England—crusted old die- 
g-useless, worn-out symbols of a 
vd era. And they’ve got to go! 
“4, got to be a new world. Do you 
4—a new world, see?” 

sht sighed and rose. He said, “I 
I. Raikes, that you are an ideal- 
| 

| tif lam?” 

i much of an idealist to care about 
Nth of a dentist.” 

Raikes said scornfully, “What 
e death of one miserable dentist 
p ” 
Jule Poirot said, “It does not mat- 
Jou. It matters to me. That is the 
fice between us.” 








DOT arrived home to be informed 
veorge that a lady was waiting to 
4 
i 
| 


is—ahem—a little nervous, sir,” 
sorge. 
} the lady had given no name, 
was at liberty to guess. He 
wrong, for the young woman 
ise agitatediy from the sofa as he 
, was the late Mr. Morley’s sec- 
\Miss Gladys Nevill. 
)dear, M. Poirot. I am so sorry 
ry you like this—and really I 
now how I had the courage to 
I’m afraid you'll think it very 
| me—and I’m sure I don’t want 
/up your time—I know what time 
ito a busy professional man—but 
| have been so unhappy—only I 
ly you will think it all a waste of 
id 
iting by a long experience of the 
| people, Poirot suggested a cup 
i Miss Nevill’s reaction was all 
/ Id be hoped for. 
1, really, M. Poirot, that’s very 
| you. Not that it’s so very long 
freakfast, but one can always do 
bup of tea, can’t one?” 
t, who could always do without 
ssented mendaciously. George 
structed to this effect and in a 
lously short time Poirot and his 
\faced each other across a tea 





i 
| st apologize to you,” said Miss 
regaining her usual aplomb un- 
| influence of the beverage, “but 
itter of fact the inquest yesterday 
ne a good deal.” 
sure it must have,’ 
ire was no question of my giving 
re, or anything like that. But I 
mebody ought to go with Miss 
. Mr. Reilly was there, of course 
| meant a woman. Besides, ‘Miss 
| doesn’t like Mr. Reilly. So I 
it was my duty to go.” 
was very kind of you,” said 
} encouragingly. 
Ino, I just felt I had to. You see, 
worked for Mr. Morley for quite 
yer of years now—and the whole 
Jas a great shock to me—and, of 
the inquest made it worse—” 
jafraid it must have.” 
Nevill leaned forward earnestly. 
it’s all wrong, M. Poirot. It 
ys all wrong.” 
at is wrong, Mademoiselle?” 
1, it just couldn’t have happened 
© way they make out—giving a 
yan overdose in injecting the gum, 


said Poirot 


4 think not?” | 
sure about it. Occasionally pa- 
0 suffer ill effects, but that is be- 
“they are physiologically unfit 


The Patriotic Murders 


Continued from page 20 
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subjects—their heart action isn’t normal. 
But I’m sure that an overdose is a very 
rare thing. You see practitioners get so 
into the habit of giving the regulation 
amount that it is absolutely mechanical 
—they’d give the right dose automati- 
cally.” 

Poirot nodded approvingly. He said, 
“That is what I thought myself, yes.” 

“It’s so standardized, you see. It’s not 
like a chemist who is making up differ- 
ent amounts the whole time, or multi- 
plying dosage where an error might 
creep in through inattention. Or a doc- 
tor who writes a great many different 
prescriptions. But a dentist isn’t like 
that at all.” 

“You did not ask to be allowed to 
make these observations in the coro- 
ner’s court?” 

Gladys Nevill shook her head. She 
twisted her fingers uncertainly. 

“You see,” she broke out at last, “I 
was afraid of—of making things worse. 
Of course J know that Mr. Morley 
wouldn't do such a thing—but it might 
make people think that he—that he had 
done it deliberately.” 

Poirot nodded. 

“That’s why I came to you, M. Poirot. 
Because with you it—it wouldn’t be 
official in any way. But I do think some- 
body ought to know how—how uncon- 
vincing the whole thing is!” 

“Nobody wants to know,” said Poirot. 

She stared at him, puzzled. 

Poirot said, “I should like to know a 
little more about that telegram you re- 
ceived summoning you away that day.” 

“Honestly, I don’t know what to think 
about that, M. Poirot. It does seem so 
queer. You see, it must have been sent 
by someone who knew all about me— 
and Aunt—where she lived and every- 
thing.” 

“Yes, it would seem as though it must 
have been sent by one of your intimate 
friends, or by someone who lived in the 
house and knew all about you.” 

“None of my friends would do such a 
thing, M. Poirot.” 

“You have no ideas yourself on the 
subject?” 

The girl hesitated. She said slowly, 
“Just at first, when I realized that Mr. 
Morley had shot himself, I wondered if 
he could possibly have sent it.” 

“You mean, out of consideration for 
you, to get you out of the way?” 

The girl nodded. 


JACK CLAYTON 
Former Surf-Casting 
Champion 











A fisherman with 
Velvet is a fisherman 
with luck. That mellow 
Burley flavor takes the 
“bite” out of a pipe and 
makes a cigarette smoke 
right. Whether you catch 
‘em or whether you 
don’t, Velvet smoking’s 
the best to be had! 


|e chs that really seemed a fantastic 
idea, even if he had got the idea of 
suicide in his mind that morning. It’s 
really very odd. Frank—my friend, you 
know—was quite absurd at first about it. 
He accused me of wanting to go off for 
the day with somebody else—as though 
I would do such a thing.” 

“Ts there a somebody else?” 

Miss Nevill blushed. 

“No, of course there isn’t. But Frank 
has been so different lately—so moody 
and suspicious. Really, you know, it was 
losing his job and not being able to get 
another. Just hanging about is so bad 
for aman. I’ve been very worried about 
Frank.” 

“He was upset, was he not, to find- you 
had gone away that day?” 

“Yes, you see, he came round to tell 
me he had got a new job—a marvelous 
job—ten pounds a week. And he couldn’t 
wait. He wanted me to know right away. 
And I think he wanted Mr. Morley to 
know too, because he’d been very hurt 
at the way Mr. Morley didn’t appreciate 
him, and he suspected Mr. Morley of 
trying to influence me against him.” 

“Which was true, was it not?” 

“Well, yes, it was, in a way! Of Copyright 1940, LiGGeTr & MyERs Tosacco Co. 



































““Names... 


familiar as household 


words, freshly remembered!”’ 


Shakespeare (King Henry V, iv. 3) 


heals 


MNCE.. 


@ 
By ALEXANDER McQUEEN 


Me WORDS commonly 
used in our everyday 
speech can be traced back to 
the names of famous men 
and places. Here are a few 
“tributes to greatness’’ with 
which the English language 
has been enriched. Who can 
tell? Your own name may be- 
come a part of the language 


ot future generations. 





SAXOPHONE 

Most people’ don’t know that 
the inventor of the saxophone, 
exactly rooyearsago, was Adolphe 
Sax; but they repeat his name 
WwW Peay er they mention that me- 
lodious instrument. So you see, its 
nickname of “sax”’ is really right 
after all. 

a 

PASVALLIBRE 

She flourished in the time of 
Louis XIV, but lives on today in 
the name of a type of necklace 
which she made famous—Loutse 
Francoise de La Valliére, whose 
picture you see above. 
TRUDGEN 

Swimmers who use the trudgen 
stroke—the predecessor of the 
Australian crawl—might give a 


thought to John Trudgen, the man 
who devised the stroke in 1863. 
It is wrong to spell it “trudgeon” 


BOBBY 


It’s the name of Sir Robert 
Peel, who in 1823 made a good 
job of reorganizing the London 
Police Force. 


SILHOUETTE 


“Etienne de Silhouette is 
stingy!’ That’s what folks said in 
France, two hundred years ago, 
about the man in charge of the 
nation’s money-bags. Today the 
artist who draws a “‘silhouette” 
uses the fewest possible lines to 
make his picture 





CEREAL 


Ceres, goddess of vegetation 
and grain, gave us the word for 
breakfast food, and supplied the 
name of the chief ingredient used 
in the beer that made Milwaukee 
famous. 


FAHRENHEIT 
Thanks to Mr. Gabriel D. Fah- 


renheit, born in Danzig on May 
14, 1686, the freezing point for 
most of us is 32 degrees above 













































Loutse de La Valliére 


zero. What would we talk about 
if we didn’t know how hot it was? 


BLANKET 


Thomas Blanket loomed fine 
fabrics in Bristol, England, in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 
His nice, warm woolly cloth be- 
came famous; some say that’s 
where we get our word “‘blanket”’. 
POINSETTIA 

When you admire the large 
scarlet leaves of the poinsettia, 
just remember its 
noted sponsor, a 
gentleman named 
Joel R. Poinsett, 
of South Carolina. 
Fle brought it 
from Mexico 100 


years ago. 
SITDEBURNS 


Time has left untouched one of 
the lesser monuments ef General 
Ambrose E. Burnside—the use of 
his name, usually transposed as 
‘sideburns’, to denote the kind 
of whiskers he wore. 


TARIFF 


On the southernmost tip of 
Spain, beyond Gibraltar, there 
lies the town of Tariffa, where 
(legend tells us)~a tax or toll was 
once collected from every ship 
that passed through the narrow 
neck of the Mediterranean. Some 





stuwn’s name was the 
today’s word, “tariff’’. 


nie 


J 


jany years ago, a Mr. 
-- Plantagenet Guppy, 
n the British West In- 
4some small tropical fish 
ritish Museum. Today 
nese poor fish Guppies. 


[JRIZE 


you speak of a beverage 
ypasteurized, you render 
bo Louis Pasteur, who 


| 





probably contributed more to 
public health than any other man 
who ever lived. 


POM PADOUR 


Men and women who comb 
their locks straight up from the 
forehead are following a style set 
and named two hundred years ago 
by Madame de Pompadour. 


VANDYKE 


A neat style of pointed beard 


was made popular in the seven- 
teenth century by Anthony Van 
Dyck, Flemish 
portrait painter, 
whose name we 
still apply to a 
neatly trimmed 


“Vandyke”’. 
SAN DWICH 


; 
In 1762, John 
Montagu, Kourth 4 
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Earl of Sandwich, sat in a card 
game that lasted twenty-four 
hours. He called for layers of beef 
between slices of bread. Hence 


the word “‘sandwich’’, 
* * * 


There are some words, used 
everywhere, which have 
acquired such wealth of 
meaning that the thought 
they convey can be ex- 
pressed in no other way. 
These words are the names 
of great products. 

So great has the name 


Visit the Schlitz Palm Garden, New York World’s Fair 


and fame of one product become 
that it has made a city famous. 

This name is SCHLITZ. 

And no wonder this grand old 
brew is known as ‘““The Beer That 
Made Milwaukee Famous”! 
Served and preferred in more than 
61 countries of the world—asked 
for by name in far-away places 
from Nome to Calcutta—Schlitz 
has long been acclaimed the 
greatest name in beer. 








And today an even finer Schlitz, 
in the famous brown bottle, with 
its distinguished new label, carries 
on the tradition of leadership. 

Truly, Schlitz.is the beer to 
drink in celebration of the great 
occasions of life when nothing but 
the finest will do. 

Order Schlitz today and dis- 
cover for yourself how really good 
a bottle of beer can be. 


IN BEER 


Cfor almost a century the supreme quality 


of Schlitz Draught Beer has made it the 
choice of those who love real draught beer. 








Copyright rogo, Jos. Scuiivz Brewine Company, Milwaukee, Wis, 


THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 
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| TOOTHED TYRAN- 
NOSAURUS, who 


ia | lived 60 million years 
ago. But even before 
that, Nature was mel- 
el lowing and filtering the 
: crude oils used today in 
| refining Sinclair lubri- 
i. cants. These oldest 
A crudes make such fine 
lubricants that .. 


| 
| 
| 
| HERE’S DAGGER- 








| _ _—— W, 
| | a 
| ... AIRLINERS IN 


THE U.S. FLY OVER 
78,000 MILES DAILY 
ON SINCLAIR Penn- 


sylvania Motor Oil,adis- 
tance equal to more than 
8 times around the world. 
This is the same quality 
Sinclair Pennsylvania 
Motor Oil sold by your 
nearby Sinclair Dealer. 
Try Opaline or Sinclair 
Pennsylvania in your 
car. You'll find they last 
so long they save you 
money. 
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FP . "Miss American Aviation” for 1940— 
4 he Stewardess Margaret Mellon of 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines was 
awarded the title at this year’s 


National Air Carnival. 











course Frank has lost a good many jobs 
and he hasn’t been, perhaps, what most 
people would call very steady. But it 
will be different now. I think one can do 
so much by influence, don’t you, M. Poi- 
rot? If a man feels a woman expects a 
lot of him, he tries to live up to her 
ideal of him.” 

Poirot sighed. But he did not argue. 
He had heard many hundreds of women 
produce that same argument, with the 
same blithe belief in the redeeming 
power of a woman’s love. Once in a 
thousand times, he supposed, cynically, 
it might be true. 

He merely said, “I should like to meet 
this friend of yours.” 

“I'd love to have you meet him, M. 
Poirot. But just at present Sunday is his 
only free day. He’s away in the country 
all the week, you see.” 

“Ah, on the new job. What is the job, 
by the way?” 

“Well, I don’t exactly know, M. Poi- 
rot. Something in‘the secretarial line, I 
imagine. Some government department. 
Things are so hush-hush nowadays. I 
know.I have to send letters to Frank’s 
London address and they get for- 
warded.” 

“That is a little odd, is it not?” 

“Well, I thought so—but Frank says 
it is often done.” Her voice lowered 
mysteriously. “I think, you know, it may 
be something in the Intelligence.” 

Poirot looked at her for a moment or 
two without speaking. 

Then he said deliberately, “Tomorrow 
is Sunday, is it not? Perhaps you would 
both give me the pleasure of lunching 
with me—at Logan’s Corner House?» I 
should like to discuss this sad business 
with-you both.” 

“Well—thank you, M. Poirot. I—yes, 
I’m sure we'd like to lunch with you very 
much.” 


Ea CARTER was a fair young 

man of medium height. His appear- 
ance was cheaply smart. He talked 
readily and fluently. His eyes were set 
rather close together and they had a 
way of shifting uneasily. from side to 
side when he was embarrassed. 

He was inclined.to be suspicious and 
slightly hostile. 

“Td. no idea we were to have the 
pleasure of lunching with you, M. Poi- 
rot. Gladys didn’t tell me anything 
about it.” 

He shot her a rather annoyed glance 
as he spoke. 

“It was only arranged yesterday,” 
said Poirot, smiling. “Miss Nevill: is 


very upset by the circumstances of Mr. ° 


Morley’s death and I wondered if we put 
our heads together—” 
Frank Carter interrupted him rudely: 
“Morley’s death? I’m sick of Mor- 
ley’s death! A lot of better men than he 
are being killed every day now. Why 
can’t you forget him, Gladys? There 


wasn’t anything so wonderful about him’ 


that J can see.” 


“Oh, Frank, I don’t think you ought to . 


say that. Why, he left me a hundred 
pounds. I got the letter about it last 
night.” 

“That’s all right,’ admitted Frank 
grudgingly. “But after all, why shouldn’t 
he? Look how he worked you—and who 
pocketed all the fat fees? Why, he did!” 

“Well, of course he did—he paid me 
a very good salary.” 

“Not according to my ideas! You're 
too humble altogether, Gladys, my girl, 
you let yourself be put upon, you know. 
I sized Morley up all right. You know 
as well as I do that he tried his best to 
get you to give me the chuck.” 

“He didn’t understand.” 

“He understood all right. The man’s 
dead now—otherwise I can tell you I’d 
have given him a piece of my mind.” 

“You actually came around to do so on 
the morning of his death, did you not?” 
Hercule Poirot inquired gently. 





Frank Carter said angrily, “Wig 
been saying so?” t 
“You did come around, did you 1) 
“What if I did? I wanted to see j 
Nevill here.” 
“But they told you she was away 


















ay and that made me pretty sig 
cious, I can tell you. I told that 
headed oaf I'd wait and see Mig 
myself. This business of putting Glh 
against me had gone on long enou) 
meant to tell Morley that instead oy 
ing a poor, unemployed rotter, I'd lale 
a good job and that it was about 
Gladys handed in her notice and th 
about her trousseau.” 

“But you did not actually tell 
so?” 

“No, I got tired of waiting in 
dingy mausoleum. I went away.” 

“What time did you leave?” 

“T can’t remember.” 

“What time did you arrive then? 

“T don’t know. Soon after twel 
should imagine.” 

“And you stayed half an hou 
longer—or less than half an hour?” 

“I don’t know, I tell you. I’m noj 
sort of chap who’s always looking} 
clock.” 

“Was there anyone in the wz 
room while you were there?” 

“There was an oily, fat bloke w) 
went in, but he wasn’t there long. 
that I was alone.” 

“Then you must have left before 
past twelve—for at that time a. 
arrived.” 

“Dare say I did. The place got o) 
nerves, as I tell you.” 

Poirot eyed him thoughtfully. 

The bluster was uneasy—it dic 
ring quite true. And yet that mig! 
explained by mere nervousness. 

Poirot’s manner was _ simple 
friendly. 

“Miss Nevill tells me that you 
been very fortunate and have fou 
very good job indeed.” 

“The pay’s good.” 

“Ten pounds a-week, she tells mé 

“That’s right. Not too dusty, 
Shows I can pull it off when I se 
mind to it.” 

He swaggered a little. 

“Yes, indeed. And the work is n¢ 
arduous?” 

Frank Carter said shortly, ‘No 
bad.” 

“And interesting?” 

“Oh, yes, quite interesting. Talk’ 
jobs, I’ve always been, intereste 
know how you private detective 
about things? I suppose there’ 
much of the Sherlock Holmes ° 
really, mostly divorce-nowadays?” 

“I do not concern myself. wi 
vorce.” ‘ 

“Really? Then I don’t see -how 
live?” \ 

“I manage, my friend, I manage. 

“But you’re right at the top o 
tree, aren’t you, M. Poirot?” °p) 
Gladys Nevill. “Mr. Morley used t 
so. I mean you’re the sort of f 
royalty calls in, or the Home Offi 
duchesses.” . 

Poirot smiled upon her. 

“You flatter me,” he said. 




































































































































































































































jee walked home through th} 
serted streets in a thoughtful fra) 
mind. 

When he got in, he rang up Japy) 

“Forgive my troubling you, my fi 
but did you ever do anything in the} 
ter of tracing that telegram that wa’) 
to Gladys Nevill?” 

“Still harping on.the subject? Y¢ 
did, as a matter of fact. There \} 
telegram and—rather clever—the 
lives at Richbourne.in Somerset./# 
telegram was handed in at Richb 
you know, the London suburb.”’-*~ 

Hercule Poirot said appreciative. 

“That was clever—yes, that} 




















































Iyer. If the recipient happened to 
ce at where the telegram was 
Ised i in, the word would look suffi- 
tly like Richbourne to carry convic- 





fe paused. 
Do you know what I think, Japp?” 
Well?” 
here are signs of brains in this busi- 
5, ” 
‘Hercule Poirot wants it to be mur- 
so it’s got to be murder.” 
How do you explain that telegram?” 
oincidence. Someone was hoaxing 
‘girl.” 
hy should they?” 
Oh, my goodness, Poirot, why do 
ble do things? Practical jokes, 
es. Misplaced sense of humor, 
’s all.” 

And somebody felt like being funny 
'on the day that Morley was going 
ake a mistake over an injection.” 
There may have been a certain 
gunt of cause and effect. Because 
is Nevill was away, Morley was more 
hed than usual and consequently was 

le likely to make a mistake.” 

am still not satisfied.” 

dare say—but don’t you see where 
view is leading you? If anybody 

a Nevill out of the way, it was prob- 
Morley himself. Making his killing 

mberiotis deliberate and not an ac- 

int.” 

pirot was silent. Japp said, “You 


” 


} 
! 
















birot said, “Amberiotis might have 
2 killed some other way.” 

i ot he. Nobody came to see him at 
Savoy. He lunched up in his room. 
| the doctors say the stuff was defi- 
ly injected, not taken by mouth—it 
tin the stomach. So there you are. 
clear case.’ 

hat is what we are meant to think. 
the disappearing lady?” 

the Case of the Vanishing Seale? 
re still working on that. That wom- 
i) got to be somewhere. You can’t just 
< out into the street and disappear.” 
}he seems to have done so.” 

Tor the moment. But don’t worry, 
oy. We'll find your missing beauty 
7ou—woolen underwear and all.” 

e hung up. 

leorge entered the room with his 
l noiseless tread. He set down on a 
b table a steaming pot of chocolate 
some sugar biscuits. 

Vill there be anything else, sir?” 
am in great perplexity of mind, 
ge.” 

ndeed, sir? I am sorry to hear it.” 


| 
2 
4 
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Hercule Poirot poured himself some 
chocolate and stirred his cup thought- 
fully. 

George stood deferentially waiting, 
recognizing the signs. There were mo- 
ments when Hercule Poirot discussed 
his cases with his valet. He always said 
that he found George’s comments singu- 
larly helpful. 

“You are aware, no doubt, George, of 
the death of my dentist?” 

“Mr. Morley, sir? Yes, sir. Very dis- 
tressing, sir. He shot himself, I under- 
stand.” 

“That is the general understanding. 
If he did not shoot himself, he was mur- 
dered.” 

“Yes, sir.” 


SS question is, if he was murdered, 
who murdered him?” 

“Quite so, sir.” 

“There are only a certain number of 
people, George, who could have mur- 
dered him. That is to say the people 
who were actually in, or could have been 
in the house at the time.” 

“Quite so, sir.” 

“Those people are: a cook and house- 
maid, amiable domestics and highly un- 
likely to do anything of the kind. A 
devoted sister, also highly unlikely, but 
who does inherit her brother’s money 
such as it was—and one can never en- 
tirely neglect the financial aspect. An 
able and efficient partner—no motive 
known. A somewhat boneheaded page- 
boy addicted to cheap crime stories. 
And lastly, a Greek gentleman of some- 
what doubtful antecedents.” 

George coughed. 

“These foreigners, sir—” 

“Exactly. I agree perfectly. The 
Greek gentleman is decidedly indicated. 
But you see, George, the Greek gentle- 
man also died and apparently it was Mr. 
Morley who killed him—whether by in- 
tention or as the result of an unfortunate 
error we cannot be sure.” 

“It might be, sir, that they killed 
each other. I mean, sir, each gentle- 
man had formed the idea of doing the 
other gentleman in, though, of ae | 
each gentleman was unaware of the | 
other gentleman’s intention.” i 

Hercule Poirot purred approvingly 

“Very ingenious, George. The dentist 
murders the unfortunate gentleman who 
sits in the chair, not realizing that the 
said victim is at that moment meditat- 
ing exactly at what moment to whip out 
his pistol. It could, of course, be so, but 
it seems to me, George, extremely un- 
likely. And we have not come to the 



















A MESSAGE TO 


ECOGNIZED as one of the most modern 
and efficiently operated in the coun- 

try, the Michigan state highway depart- 
ment has been under the direction of Mr. 
Van Wagoner for seven years. He says: 
“Operating 1287 cars, trucks, tractors, 
graders, snow plows and other units, and 
keeping careful records on each one, ex- 
perience has shown us that when per- 
formance goes down and costs go up, we 
should check engine bearings. Worn bear- 
ings cause motor-fouling, power-stealing 
oil waste, and we replace with sets of 
new bearings to restore power, pep and 


economy.” 


Big fleet operators and experienced ser- 


vice men everywhere say the same thing 
—check the bearings when oil pumping 


starts. Don’t blame piston rings for oil 
waste caused by worn bearings, and bear- 


CAR OWNER 


FROM MURRAY D. VAN WAGONER, 
Michigan State Highway Commissioner 


THE SIGN OF 
SCIENTIFIC CHECK-UP 
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Using oil? Stop where you see 
this sign. You'll find anengine 
expert who can accuratel tell 
you what’s wrong and what's 
needed to stop oil waste, re- 
store fine performance! He 
knows this business. He knows 
there is no magic cure-all for 
oil pumping—he will give you 
the facts! Look for this sign! 


GET THIS ‘Quick TEST 
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ings can be badly worn without a single 
warning knock in the engine! See the 
authorized Federal-Mogul bearing service 
expert near you. He can quickly check the 
bearings. If worn, replace with a set of 
Federal-Mogul Oil-Control Bearings to 
restore smooth, snappy performance and 
economy! 


FEDERAL-MOGUL CORP., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Don’t guess at the causeof oil 
pumping! Ask for the Federal- 
Mogul OilLeak Detector Test, 
which now makes it possible 
to check internal engine con- 

ditions in a few minutes, with- 
out opening up engine. See for 
yourself what causes oil pump- 
ing, how to stop it! 





WORN BEARINGS CAUSE OIL PUMPING + REPLACE WITH... 





ENGINE BEARINGS FOR EQUIPMENT—FOR 


We shouldn't have stopped to look at the parade’ SERVICE « ENGINEERED FOR OIL-CONTROL 


KAY KARAFFA 
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LOWER YOUR 
TRUCK INVESTMENT 
Save Fu Other Waye 






A truck that stands idle is a 
"white elephant.”’ By using — 
a shuttle operation with Frue- 
hauf Trailers, you greatly 
reduce waiting time, keep 
the truck almost constantly 
at work. With one truck. you 
can handle several Trailers. 
You leave only the Trailers to be loaded or unloaded 
and use the truck to do a full-time job of pulling first 
one and then another of the Trailers ready to be moved. 


HOW YOU SAVE —Your investment will be far lower 


because you need buy only one truck and the Fruehauf 
Trailers. The truck can be a small instead of a large one 
since its job is simply to pull the Trailers instead of carry 
the loads. A complete Truck-Trailer unit will cost consider- 
ably less than even one large truck. 


Gas and upkeep for the small truck will cost much less. 
You'll easily save 30%—or more, depending upon your 
operation. Consider this, too! One small truck in place of 
several big ones . . there- 
fore, far less to write off each year, a much smaller outlay 
at time of truck replacement. And the Fruehauf Trailers will 
last ten years or more. Think of the savings on interest alone! 


a smaller capital investment . . 


And don’t overlook the tremendous savings you'll make 
by releasing drivers for other work. The savings here, alone, 
are so great that every truck operator who can possibly do 
so should use the “shuttle” method. 


GET THE FACTS—You may find a “shuttle” 
operation ideal for you. In any event, 
through the Fruehauf Truck-Trailer method of | 
hauling, you should be enabled to greatly 
reduce your costs. A competent Fruehauf 
transportation engineer will gladly study 
your hauling activity and get the facts, so 
that you may reach a definite conclusion. 


“There is only one form of 
transportation indispen- 
sable to the people asa 
whole, to the community, 


to the individual—and as 
a supplement to all other 
methods of transportation. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Truck-Trailers ie motor transport.” 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUF TRAUERS 


Yo REG. U.8, PAT. OFF. 

















end of our list yet. There are still two 
other people who might possibly have 
been in the house at the given moment. 
Every patient before Mr. Amberiotis 
was actually seen to leave the house 
with the exception of one—a young 
American gentleman. He left the wait- 
ing room at about twenty minutes to 
twelve, but no one actually saw him 
leave the house. We must, therefore, 
count him as a possibility. The other 
possibility is a certain Mr. Frank Carter 
(not a patient) who came to the house 
at a little after twelve with the inten- 
tion of seeing Mr. Morley. Nobody saw 
him leave, either. Those, my good 
George, are the facts; what do you think 
of them?” 

He looked encouragingly at George. 

“Now, my good George, what have 
you to say about the matter?” 

George pondered. He said, “It strikes 
me, sir—” 

“Yes, George?” 

“You will have to find another den- 
tist to attend to your teeth in future, 
Sins, 

Hercule Poirot said, “You surpass 
yourself, George. That aspect of the 
matter had not as yet occurred to me!” 

Looking gratified, George left the 
room. 

Hercule Poirot remained sipping his 
chocolate and going over the facts he 
had just outlined. He felt satisfied that 
they were as he had stated them. Within 
that circle of persons was the hand that 
had actually done the deed—no matter 
whose the inspiration had been. 

Then his eyebrows shot up as he real- 
ized that the list was incomplete. He 
had left out one name. 

And no one must be left out—not even 
the most unlikely person. 

There had been one other person in 
the house at the time of the murder. 

He wrote down, “Mr. Barnes.” 


EORGE announced, “A lady to 
speak te you on the telephone, sir.” 

A week ago, Poirot had guessed 
wrongly the identity of a visitor. This 
time his guess was right. 

He recognized the voice at once. 

“M. Hercule Poirot?” 

“Speaking.” 

“This is Jane Olivera—Mr. Alistair 
Blunt’s niece.” 

“Yes, Miss Olivera.” 

“Could you come to the Gothic House, 
please? There is something I feel you 
ought to know.” 

“Certainly. What time would be con- 
venient?” 

“At six-thirty, please.” 

“JT will be there.” 

For a moment the autocratic note 
wavered. 

“J—I hope I am not interrupting your 
work?” 

“Not at all. I was expecting you to 
call me.” 

He put down the receiver quickly. He 
moved away from it smiling. He won- 
dered what excuse Jane Olivera had 
found for summoning him. 

On arrival at the Gothic House he was 
shown straight into the big library over- 
looking the river. Alistair Blunt was 
sitting at the writing table playing ab- 
sent-mindedly with a paper knife. 

Jane Olivera was standing by the 
mantelpiece. A plump, middle-aged 
woman was speaking fretfully as Poirot 
entered—“‘and I really think my feel- 
ings should be considered in the matter, 
Alistair.” 

“Yes, Julia, of course, of course.” 

Alistair Blunt spoke soothingly as he 
rose to greet Poirot. 

“And if you’re going to talk horrors 
I shall leave the room,” added the good 
lady. 

“IT should, Mother,” said Jane Olivera. 

Mrs. Olivera swept from the room 
without condescending to take any no- 


MORE FRUEHAUF TRAILERS ON THE ROAD THAN ANY OTHER MAKE | tice of Poirot. 
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Alistair Blunt said, “It’s very gig, 
you to come, M. Poirot. You’vipg 
Miss Olivera, I think? It was shih 
sent for you—” 

Jane said abruptly, “It’s aboulth 
missing woman that the papers a) fy 
of. Miss Something Seale.” 

“Sainsbury Seale? Yes?” 

“It’s such a pompous name, tha 
I remember. Shall I tell him, or wi yp 
Uncle Alistair?” 

“My dear, it’s your story.” 

Jane turned once more to Poiro 

“It mayn’t be important in the lip 
but I thought you ought to know.’ 

“Yes?” 

“It was the last time Uncle A 
went to the dentist’s—I don’t mez 
other day—I mean about three m 
ago. I went with him to Queen Che 
Street in the car and it was to ta 
on to some friends in Regents Par 
come back for him. We stopped 
and Uncle got out, and just as he 
woman came out of 58—a middle 
woman with fussy hair and rathe 
clothes. She made a beeline for 
and said’’—Jane Olivera’s voice r 
an affected squeak—“ ‘Oh, Mr. 
you don’t remember me, I’m sure!’ 
of course, I could see by Uncles 
that he didn’t remember her i} 
slightest—” 

Alistair Blunt sighed. 1 

“T never do. People are alway: 
ing it—” I 

“He put on his special face,” we 
Jane. “I know it well. Kind of | 
and make believe. It wouldn’t de 
a baby. He said in a most uncon 
voice: ‘Oh—er—of course.’ The te 
woman went on: ‘I was a great frie 
your wife’s, you know!’ ” 

“They usually say that, too,” sa 
istair Blunt. “It always ends the 
way! A subscription to somethi 
other. I got off this time with five pi 
to a mission or something.” 

“Had she really known your wife 

“Well, her being interested in 
sions made me think that, if so, it 
have been in India. We were 
about ten years ago. But, of cours 
couldn’t have been a great frie! 
I’d have known about it.” 

Poirot said, “She did not try to! 
it up in any way?” 

Blunt shook his head. ; 

“T never thought of her again. I’é 
forgotten her name till Jane spo 
in the paper.” 4 

Jane said a little unconvine 
“Well, J thought M. Poirot ought’ 
told!” 

Poirot said politely, 
Mademoiselle.” 

He added: “I must not keep you! 
Blunt. You are a busy man.” 

Jane said quickly, “I’ll come 
with you.” 

Under his mustaches, Hercule 
smiled to himself. 


“Thank 


OY THE ground floor, Jane pi 
abruptly. She said, “Come in! 
They went into a room off the he 
She turned to face him. 
“What did you mean on the tele! 
when you said that you had bee® 
pecting me to call you?” 

Poirot smiled. He spread ou 
hands. 

“Just that, Mademoiselle. I waj 
pecting a call from you—and thé 
came.” 

“You mean that you knew Id ri! 
about this Sainsbury Seale woman 

Poirot shook his head. 

“That was only the pretext. You 
have found something else if nif 
sary.” a 

“Why the hell should I call you 

“Why should you deliver this tid 
information about Miss Sainsbury’ 
to me instead of giving it to Sco 
Yard? That would have been the 1» 
ral thing to do.” ; 


hight, Mr. Know-All, how much 
ab you know?” 

iow that you are interested in me 
. bu heard that I paid a visit to 
fe Palace Hotel the other 


e ent so white that it startled him. 
snot believed that that deep tan 
{ange to such a greenish hue. 

svent on, quietly and steadily, 
ot me to come here today be- 
>u wanted to pump me—that is 
tession, is it not?—yes, to pump 
the subject of Mr. Howard 





i's he, anyway?” 

j; not a very successful parry. 

do not need to pump me, Made- 
/ . I will tell you what I know— 
ir what I guessed. That first day 
‘came here, Inspector Japp and I, 
Je startled to see us—alarmed. 
bught something had happened 
juncle. Why?” 

|, he’s the kind of man things 
Happen to. He had a bomb by 
| day. And he gets lots of threat- 
it ters.” 

it went on, “Chief Inspector Japp 
4 that a certain dentist, Mr. Mor- 
i been shot. You may recollect 
iswer. You said ‘But that’s ab- 


\bit her lip. 
1? That was rather absurd of 
pn’t it?” 
4s a curious remark, Mademoi- 
revealed that you knew of the 
fe of Mr. Morley, that you had 
xpected something to happen— 
happen to him—but possibly to 
Jin his house.” 
| do like telling yourself stories, 
yu?” 
' paid no attention. 

ad expected—or rather you had 
-that something might happen at 
yrley’s house. You had feared 
lat something would have hap- 
b your uncle. But if so, you must 
pmething that we did not know. 
fed on the people who had been 
\ orley’s house that day, and I 
at once on the one person who 
Hossibly have a connection with 
yhich was that young American, 
lvard Raikes.” 
ust like a serial, isn’t it? What’s 
| thrilling installment?” 
pnt to see Mr. Howard Raikes. 
dangerous and attractive young 


| paused expressively. 
said meditatively, “He is, isn’t 
e smiled. “All right! You win! 
cared stiff.” 
eaned forward. 
going to tell you things, M. Poi- 
pu're not the kind one can just 
long. I’d rather tell you than 
ju snooping around finding out. 
(that man, Howard Raikes. I’m 
zy about him. I have been for 
ts. My mother brought me,.over 
st to get me away from him. 
hat and partly because she hopes 
Alistair might get fond enough 
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of me to leave me his money when he 
dies. . 

“Mother is his niece by marriage. Her 
mother was Rebecca Arnholt’s sister. 
He’s my great-uncle-in-law. Only he 
hasn’t got any near relatives of his own, 
so Mother doesn’t see why we shouldn’t 
be his residuary legatees. She cadges 
off him pretty freely too. 

“You see, I’m being frank with you, 
M. Poirot. That’s the kind of people we 
are. Actually we’ve got plenty of money 
ourselves—an indecent amount accord- 
ing to Howard’s ideas—but we’re not in 
Uncle Alistair’s class.” 


Sie paused. She struck with one hand 
fiercely on a table. 

“How can I make you understand? 
Everything I’ve been brought up to be- 
lieve in Howard abominates and wants 
to do away with. And sometimes, you 
know, I feel like he does. I’m fond of 
Uncle Alistair, but he gets on my nerves 
sometimes. He’s so stodgy—so British 
—so cautious and conservative. I feel 
sometimes that he and his kind ought to 
be swept away, that they are blocking 
progress—that without them we'd get 
things done!” 

“You are a convert to Mr. Raikes’ 
ideas?” 

“T am—and I’m not. Howard is—is 
wilder than most of his crowd. There are 
people, you know, who—who agree with 
Howard up to a point. They would be 
willing to—to try things—if Uncle Alis- 
tair and his crowd would agree. But 
they never will! They just sit back and 
shake their heads and say, ‘We could 
never risk that.’ And ‘It wouldn’t be 
sound economically.’ And “We've got to 
consider our ré\ponsibility.’ And ‘Look 
at history.’ Bu?I think that one mustn’t 
look. at history. That’s looking back. 
One must look forward all the time.” 

Poirot said gently, “It is an attractive 
vision.” 

Jane looked at him scornfully. 

“You say that too!” 

“Perhaps because I am old. Their old 
men dream dreams—only dreams, you 
see.” 

He paused and then asked in a mat- 
ter-of-fact voice, “Why did Mr. Howard 
Raikes make that appointment in Queen 
Charlotte Street?” 

“Because I wanted him to meet Uncle 
Alistair and I couldn’t see otherwise 
how to manage it. He’d been so bitter 
about Uncle Alistair—so full of—of— 
well, of hate really, that I felt if he could 
only see him—see what a nice, kindly, 
unassuming person he was—that—that 
he would feel differently . . . I couldn’t 
arrange a meeting here because of 
Mother—she would have spoiled every- 
thing.” 

“But after having made that arrange- 
ment, you were—afraid.” 

Her eyes grew wide and dark. 

“Yes. Because—because—sometimes 
Howard gets carried away. He—he—”’ 

“Fe wants to take a short cut. To ex- 
terminate—”’ 

Jane Olivera cried, “Don’t!” 

(To be continued next week) 
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That boy and his mother, on the opposite 
page ——> know that the 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


is the 
Statler Hotel 
in New York 


Crowds of World’s Fair visitors are 
making this a gay summer here at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. 

When you visit New York, plan to 
stay with us. Our rooms are spacious, 
comfortable, newly decorated— and 
air-conditioned rooms are available! 
We pledge courteous, friendly service. 
You'll enjoy delicious budget meals in 
the sparkling new Coffee Shop. Best 
of all, room rates haven’t been in- 
creased one penny! 


Our location is well-nigh perfect — 
just walk through a passageway to 
the Long Island Station where special 
trains whisk you to the Fair in 10 
minutes, for 10 cents. You'll be de- 
lighted with this big, 2200-room hotel 
—but make your reservations early! 
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each other for solong. He said, quickly, 
“Lola—where can I—where do you live 
here in this place?” 

Her eyes flashed to his. She shook 
her head. Her voice was urgent. 

‘Don’t look for me, Burk. Promise 
me. Don’t try to find me.” 

Burl looked at her, remembering now 
the thing that had driven her from 
home. He said, “That’s all past, Lola. 
No one would think twice about it now. 
Those things are forgotten.” 

“T’ll never go back again. Why should 
I? There’s no one there now—no near 
kin. I’ve nothing to go home to.” 

He thought of her father in the pen 
up at Thomaston. He had heard in Up- 
son Bay that old Mel was due out any 
time this month—but he felt it would be 
better not to say anything to Lola about 
it now. 

She put her hand out and touched 
Burk’s sleeve. ‘Don’t tell anyone that 
I am here, Burk. I don’t want them 
to know that Iam so near home. You 
understand?” 

“Why did you come to Bangor, Lola?” 

“T don’t know—I wasn’t planning to, 
but I got here one day and then I got a 
job the next. SoI stayed on. I’ve been 
here only three, four weeks.” 

“You’re working?” 

“Yes.” 

“What you doing?” 

She looked at him—her eyes level, 
defensive. Then she shook her head. 
“Forget it. It’s a job—a living.” 

For an instant her eyes held his, as if 
she wanted to say something more. Then, 
suddenly, she said, “Goodby, Burk.” 

She turned away and started walking 
rapidly down the street. 


| eee stood there folding and un- 
folding his cap. He kept thinking 
about her as he had just seen her. She 
wasn’t the same Lola Ward he had 
known in Upson Bay—the girl who liked 
to go out with him in his boat on fishing 
trips—the girl who was a part of that 
land—who belonged there and knew all 
the ways and tides of the Bay. This Lola 
Ward was just a swell-looking girl walk- 
ing along a city street—something worth 
turning around for. She knew her way 
around, all right. She knew too much, 
probably. It disturbed him. 

Tennant didn’t go to Nate’s bar that 
night. Instead, feeling lost, feeling un- 
satisfied, he drove the car back to Upson 
Bay. 

It was dark crossing the water to his 
camp on the upper end of Harbor Island. 
He kept the engine of his converted 
twenty-six-foot lobsterman throttled 
down. ° 

This reduced speed was not for fear— 
but for a mood, unconsciously acknowl- 
edged by him. Tennant was like an ani- 
mal—feeling through his senses. Long 
before his mind knew, his body had re- 
acted. Now that he was in his own en- 
vironment, his mind had taken over this 
meeting with Lola Ward and was turn- 
ing it about. And gradually, as he 
watched for the shape of an island, or a 
ledge, a new thought took possession of 
his mind. If he had seen this change in 
Lola Ward seven years ago, it would 
have hurt him like the cut of a jag-tooth 
knife. But now, with the years between, 
finding this change in Lola stirred him 
sensually. It was like discovering that 
the thing you had always taken for 
granted had suddenly been endowed 
with new and exciting possibilities. 

Automatically he kicked the throttle 
into full speed and sent the boat through 
the black water with a recklessness 
that made him feel good. He stood 
up now, hand on wheel, wanting to sing. 
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He had decided something then. He 
was going to get Lola Ward back to Up- 
son Bay. He didn’t know how—or for 
what purpose—but he knew that what 
had been between him and Lola Ward 
wasn’t yet finished. 

He looked across the bow of his boat 
toward the twin hills of Harbor Island. 
Then, suddenly; he saw a light near 
lower cove where the old Ward camp 
stood. Probably some boys from town, 
down for flounder fishing in the morn- 
ing. And then, like a shock, it occurred 
to him that that light might mean that 
Mel Ward had come back home to the 
Bay. But the thought was short-lived 
—Mel would want to pass the time of 
day in town for a while, basking in the 
notoriety of his return. He shrugged 
his shoulders. In the morning he would 
know soon enough. 


HE FOUND Mel Ward the next day 
sitting in the sun outside the old 
camp. Tennant felt a curious excitement 
knowing now that Mel was really back. 
Ward was a huge shell of a man with 
broad shoulders without any flesh. His 
eyes searched Burk, waiting to see what 
brought him to the camp. 

Burk said, “Well, well—this looks 
natural—seeing you here again. How’re 
things, Mel?” 

Ward looked down into the grass and 
poked around with long, big-jointed 
fingers. He said, “All richt.” 

That was all for the 1Soment. Then 
Burk said, “Don’t talk io much, you 
old buzzard.” He squatted on the edge 
of the path and picked up a piece of 
yellow grass and began chewing it. He 
could feel the good, hot sun working on 
his back and the muscles of his arms 
warmed up and slackened after the hard 
morning haul. 

He glanced at the broken shack. No 
one had lived in that camp for seven 
years. 

Burk remembered it as it had been— 
a well-built two-room house when Mel 
Ward and his family lived there in the 
summer months before Mel got caught 
running rum. They had had a fine house 
uptown, too, with a radio and an elec- 
tric refrigerator and a complete bath- 
room, and Mel had had the fastest boat 
on the Bay. The Wards had had every- 
thing in those days—everybody in town 
looked up to them and envied them. 
That was why it hurt so much when peo- 
ple found out where their money came 
from. Mrs. Ward and Lola left town one 
night soon after the federal men sent 
Mel up to Thomaston. They weren’t the 
kind that could stay and take the pity 
and patronage of the people of Upson 
Bay. 

Mrs. Ward hadn’t lived long after 
that—they said the shock brought on 
her death. Most everybody knew why 
Mel had fallen for slick and easy money, 
and even some of the other fishermen of 
the Bay would, have done the same if 
they’d had the fast boat Mel had. Win- 
ters were hard and lean, and lobstering, 
never a fortune-making way of living, 
was bad then—and Lola, the best-look- 
ing girl in high school, should have 
everything a girl could want. What Mel 
himself felt, no one could guess. It was 
just as hard to know what the old man 
was feeling now that he was home again. 
Burk had a restless urge to shake him 
out of his obstinate silence. He said, 
suddenly: 

“How did you like jail, Mel? Did 
they treat you good?” 

Ward looked startled. 

“You want to know, or are you just 
making talk?” 


Burk laughed. “I don’t give a hoot. 


You’re here now with us again ar 
want you to know that I’m Blacto 
you back.” 

Mel said, “Took you a long tim to 
around to it.” : 

Burk was shocked at the wa 
was living. The old man had 
into the camp without making ar} 
to clean out the place. He had § 
down-river all his worldly goods 
of tools, a few fathoms of lin 
mangy blankets, a little food an 
rented from Ira Walters. 

He asked Burk to have a cup 
fee withhim. “If you can take m 
in’.” The coffee was terrible. * 
Mel boiled it in was rusted an 
wasn’t enough coffee to darken i 
had seen the bumbling way Mel} 
over the stove, fussing without 
anywhere. 

Burk was sitting on the benc 
the lower bunk. He said, “Hov 
traps you fishing, Mel?” 

“Eight, nine.’ 

Burk picked up a piece of s 
and began whittling. ‘Nine tre 
said. “Can’t do much with th 
of gear.” 

“Do fine,” Mel said. 

“Sure, talk that way all you 
but it won’t catch enough lobsters 
for your bait.” 

Ward turned to him. He did 
anything, but he looked care 
Burk’s face. Then he went back t 
ting the head for a lobster trap. | 

Burk was silent, for a time. T 
said: “I got a lot of extra gea 
Glad to let you have the loan of 

Ward turned quickly, his : 
ping at a knot. He held the shi 
his other hand. “Thank you ji 
same, but I don’t need ’em.” — 

“All right,” Burk said, ‘‘suit yor 

“T’ll do just that,” Ward said. | 


FTER a minute or so Burk sai 

use letting it rot on the bank. | 
forty-five traps, twelve to © 
fathoms of warp to each trap 
thing. Might as well use them 
I'll give you a hand with them th 
ning after we haul from my bo 
use in your pushing around that | 
critter of Ira Walters’. My boat’ : 
ing like a top.” 

Ward kept on working on a 
head, his back to Burk. 

Burk said, “You need som 
here. And five, six panes ¢ 
There’s a good stove I know abi 
to Lord’s Point, we can load it it 
scow and tow her down. I got 
boards for the floor and four squ: 
new spruce shingles kicking arot 
to Aunt Millie’s. Patch this shi 
and she’ll do. You'll be all set 
for one thing, Mel. What this 
will need is a woman.” 

Ward said, turning smartly, dr 
the heading twine, “I wasn’t figur 
talking about it, but you’ve push 
into it. I’m going to speak, now. | 
into trouble once. That mess 
my wife, my daughter, all I ownt) 
seven years. What I aim to do no) 
keep myself to myself. I don’t! 
why you’re fishing around in my) 
ness. It’s going to get you now!) 

“Maybe I have a reason.” Bu) 
silent for a moment. Then: 
Lola yesterday in Bangor.” 

“Lola!” Ward eased himself ir) 
backless chair. He drew his big, 
slowly across his face, as if he) 
coming out of a dream. “Lola?” | 
peated. “In Bangor?” 

“What did you think happened 
Mel?” 

“TJ dunno. I thought she was g¢) 
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The child who wouldn’t go home 


‘CFF YOU'VE EVER STAYED at a hotel with a lively six- 
I year-old to keep tabs on.” said the young mother, 
“you know with what dread I started on my trip 
with Johnny. 





“But. thank my lucky stars, we chose a Statler hotel 
—your Hotel William Penn. in Pittsburgh. And the 
week’s stay was a revelation. 

“The first meal in the Statler dining room won 
Johnny completely. Special children’s china for him. 
Then a special children’s menu with so many whole- 
some dishes that the problem was to keep him from 
eating too much.” 








(All Statler hotels serve special children’s 
meals—planned by experts. Children love 
the special china and amusing menu cards.) 


“The next pleasant surprise was the competent atten- 
dant you supplied to stay with Johnny, while I went 
about my shopping and to the theater,” said the 
mother. “Why. Johnny had such a gorgeous time that 
I think he was actually disappointed when I returned.” 





‘(At any Statler, a capable attendant will care 
for your youngsters while you shop, attend 
to business, or take in a theater.) 


“Say!” concluded the grateful mother, “did I say that 
Johnny didn’t want to go home? I should have 
added that J] didn’t either!” 


More for your money aft a Statler 
Special attention to your comfort when you travel 
with children is just one of the extra values that 
Statler hotels offer you. Add to this the greater com- 





fort of spacious rooms, superlative Statler service, 
finer food, meticulous cleanliness. and many another 
Statler innovation—and you get, at Statlers. what we 
confidently believe is the greatest hotel value in 
America. 

Going to the World’s Fair ? 
Visit Romanian House Restaurant. Hotels Statler 


operated. Charming. old-world atmosphere—really 
delicious food at really reasonable prices. 
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protection! Where precision-fitted en- 
gine parts race and churn... that’s the 
place where Mobiloil works best! 

It stands up under heats as high as 
400° F....resists crushing pressures in 
clearances less than half the thickness 
of a cigarette paper! 

Here’s the point! An oil with only 
one or two good qualities can’t take 
this punishment. But Mobiloil is made 
to! It has all four good motor oil quali- 


ties...retards wear...won’t thinoutda 
gerously...even helps save on gasolir 
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Magnolia Petroleum Co.—General Petroleum Corp. of C}- 

















Change to Mobiloil. See how it... | 
1. Retards wear. Flows fast at starti 
temperature; resists thinning under hea 
2. Resists sludge formation. Mobiloil 
distilled, refined, dewaxed, filtered. 

3. Reduces wasteful “‘oil drag.”” Helps y 
save on gasoline. , 


4. Resists carbon formation because 1} 
stable elements are removed from the of 
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7 Last I heard she was in New 
: thought I’d never see her again.” 
«ked at Burk—his eyes focusing 
| “What’s she doing in Bangor?” 
Hii king, I guess. She wouldn’t say 
. She’ll never come back to 
Bay again—she’s got too much 
s- darned stubborn pride in her.” 

ss I spoiled things for her here,” 

, tes said, with a kind of gloomy 




































































! said, ‘ve been thinking, Mel. 
«s a way of getting her back here. 
‘thought you were needing her, 
5 me.” 

(n't need nobody.”’ Ward stopped 
His straw brows came together 
studied Burk. “You thinking of 
, Burk Tennant? You wanted 
y her once—you still thinking 
Peis 

>,” Burk said, “I wanted to marry 
—“ you see, I don’t know’s 
e marrying kind any more.’ 
Bieched up and stood over 
His face was dark and his pride 
eet and character across 
d, angrily, “What'do you mean 
” He turned away and stalked 
down the camp, knocking his 
owled pipe against the stove, 
sup his anger. “She’s in Bangor, 
” He didn’t wait for Burk to 
“Looky here!” he shouted. “You 
gor and fetch her back home.” 
and pointed a finger at Burk. 
rried about her—Lola’s got 
in her. But she’d be better 
Tell her I can’t even cook a 
ee without messing up the 
m’ place. Tell her my pants 
atching—tell her anything you 
ut get her back here where she 


rew the stub of his cigarette 
ve. He said, feeling a surge 
run through him, “Sure, [’ll 
tomorrow. I don’t know 
s, but I'll find her. And I'll 
ck. She’s got something to 
me to now.” 


N accustomed to the ways of the 
would have used the facilities of 
—the telephone, the police, the 
the employment bureaus. 
s did not occur to Tennant. 
he had lived by another sys- 
em of landmarks, of buoys, 
points. 
as he had parked his car in 
plaza he went directly to the 
‘e he had first seen Lola that 
evening. From there he 
way to the place where he 
r last, as he might head for 
harbor. 
ing was familiar to him in 
t of the city. He cruised up 
i the streets, inquiring in stores, 
drestaurants. At noon the sun 
on the pavement and the air 
y with heat. He had covered 
Main, Hammond, Broad and 
s—the very heart of the city. 
ec beauty parlors, millinery 
e and tens. Some people told 
e the telephone book—he did. 
ald im to go to an employment 
he did. At six in the evening 
and went to Nate’s bar on Han- 
eet. All along he had the feel- 
he wouldn’t find her in the right 
town—but he didn’t even want 
t that to himself. 
ow, with the sweat beading on 
head, he drank a glass of ale and, 
his mouth on the back of his 
alked out of Nate’s and turned 
it part of the city he knew best. 
is long past midnight, and the 
storm which had cooled the city 
ne on, leaving a fine rain that 
ne pavements smell good. Burk 
imself in his car outside a place 
poe Miller’s. He had gone to 
to get his car when it began 
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to rain. He parked now and went in. He 
made for the bar on the right. This 
place had more light and gilt and noise 
than those others he knew in Bangor. 
It made him uneasy. He ordered whisky 
—he had shifted to whisky when the 
rain came. He cupped the squat glass 
in his hand and turned to look through 
the smoke and shifting haze. 

He saw Lola. She was standing at a 
table at the other side of the room. He 
had seen her so often in his mind’s eye 
that day that at first he thought he had 
gone nuts seeing her now. She was 
wearing a gray skirt and a snug-fitting 
yellow sweater and no hat. A blond 
man was sitting at the table, talking to 
her. As Burk watched, she turned away 
and started across the dance floor. 


s bias one moment he felt deep anger 


swell up in him at seeing Lola in this 
place. The liquor of the day pounded 
against his temples. He left the bar 
and walked toward her through the 
dancers, a solid force moving in a 
straight line. The surroundings, the con- 
fusion of the lights and voices and music 
faded away, and he saw only Lola and 








“Sorry, folks, but we've exhausted our repertoire of 
revivals. Your indulgence while we play a new number” 





knew only one thing. This time he 
wasn’t going to lose her. 

She hadn’t seen him yet. He took her 
arm and said, “Lola.” 

“Burk Tennant!” 

They were standing in the current of 
dancers. He said, “Where can we talk?” 

She looked around apprehensively. “T 
can’t talk. I work here. What do you 
want?” 

“T’ve got to talk to you.” 

“Please, Burk. Everybody is looking 
at us. Let go of me.” 

He took away his hand. But he said, 
close to her, “I’ve looked all over hell 
for you, and nothing’s going to stop me 
from talking to you now.” 

“T can’t here, Burk.” 

“My car’s outside,” he said. “You can 
get out for five minutes.” 

She said desperately, “All right. 
There’s a side door over there—they 
won’t see me go out.” 

It had stopped raining. They walked 
through the alley to the street and got 
into the car. 

Lola sat on the edge of the seat. She 
said, “All right, Burk. What is it? What 
did you come for?” 

He took out two cigarettes, lit both 
and handed one to her. 

“Your father is back home.” 

“Father!—back in Upson Bay? Oh, 
no, Burk, how could he?” 

“Things have changed,” Burk said. 
“Folks don’t hold it against a man be- 
cause he was caught rumrunning seven 
years ago. He needs you, Lola.” 

She turned sharply. “Why should I 
care? I never want to see him again!” 


After a moment she said in a lower 
voice, “What’s he doing, Burk?” 

Burk looked at her through the dark. 
He couldn’t make out her expression. 
He said, “Mel’s down to the camp on 
the island. He doesn’t know any more 
about taking care of himself than a baby. 
You and your Ma spoiled him, I guess.” 

He heard a short laugh from Lola. 
“So he wants you to fetch me home, is 
that it? Well, Burk, Pll never, never 
go back to Upson Bay.” 

“Forget it, Lola. Nobody cares what 
happened now.” 

“T care. I’ve built up a life for myself 
here now.” 

“What do you do in that place, Lola?” 

“T’m sort of a cashier.” 

“Do you like this kind of life—do you, 
Lola?” 

“What’s the difference whether I like 
it or not? It’s all I’ve got now, and I’m 
sticking to it.” 

“That’s your answer?” 

“Yes—that’s my answer.” 

She threw away her cigarette and put 
her hand on the door. Burk saw her 
hesitate. Then suddenly, without think- 
ing, seeing only that she would leave in 
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a moment, he reached down, turned the 
key and started the motor. 

The car jerked forward. Lola made 
a small, muffled sound, and he said 
loudly, “Go ahead—yell if you want to. 
Maybe somebody’ll stop me.” He was 
heading down Spruce Street now toward 
the bridge, going as fast as he dared. . 

But she didn’t yell. She sat there, 
crouched, motionless, on the edge of the 
seat. “Where are you taking me?” 

“Home.” 

“You've got a nerve!” 

He said, not looking at her, keeping 
his eyes on the street crossings, “Sure. 
I keep my promises, too. I told your 
father I'd bring you back, and I will.” 

“Why don’t you tell the truth, Burk? 
Father’s not the reason and you know 
it!” 

“Tt’s a good enough reason now,” Burk 
said. 


te Bay was a ruffled dark blue under 
the fresh northwest breeze, and the 
early morning light sparkled on the wet 
spruce trees along the shore. Lola hesi- 
tated before she got out of the car and 
Burk waited, holding the door for her. 
He saw her look around, her eyes mov- 
ing very slowly from one familiar land- 
mark to another. He said nothing, 
feeling that whatever she was thinking 
he might spoil by speaking. 

The silence lasted as they walked 
down the path to the shore. They rowed 
out to his boat and he made the skiff 
fast to a buoy. He removed the housing 
over the engine, pumped out the rain 
water from the bilge and primed with 
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gasoline the four cups in the engine’s 
head. He felt Lola watching him, watch- 
ing every move he made. He felt that 
she was remembering every move— 
sometimes anticipating it. 

“There,” he said, “she’s ready to go. 
You going to be warm enough?” 

“Yes, Burk, I’m all right.” 

He stood there looking at her. He 
said slowly, thoughtfully, ““Lola—you’re 
here. I got you back.” Then, satisfied, 
he started the engine, swung forward 
and cast off the mooring buoy. 

He set the boat’s bow for the distant 
twin hills of Harbor Island—six miles 
across the bay. Out of the corners of his 
eyes he saw her standing there beside 
him, the morning wind lifting her black, 
shoulder-length hair and he saw her 
hand go up to sweep back a long curl of 
it. In a way it was as though this were 
the first time he was seeing her after 
seven years—as though those meetings 
in Bangor didn’t count. He felt a slow- 
growing change taking place within him. 

“There’s Gull Rock!” she cried, point- 
ing with her free hand. “And the old 
Pineo place. It hasn’t changed at all.” 

She looked for everything in the bay. 
She spoke of the people who lived in 
the low, white houses scattered along the 
green hills. Her breath came faster and 
her eyes were alive. 

“Oh, Burk!: I feel so queer! It’s as if 
I am not big enough inside for all my 
feelings. I keep trying to take it in—that 
you’ve been here in this place all the 
days I’ve been gone—and the houses and 
the ledges—every rock, just the same.” 


HE pointed ahead. “There—look! 
That’s the camp. See the sun in the 
window pane. It’s like a fire inside.” 

He saw the play of memory in her 
face. 

“T’ve never forgotten,” she said, “I 
know everything—as if I had never gone 
away. The tide, the wind—I can even 
tell what the weather will be like tomor- 
row. Do you remember that day all of 
us went fishing outside and it stormed 
up and we had to land on Flint Island?” 

“Yeah—sure.” 

“Yes—and you said to me that night 
in the shack there, no matter what hap- 
pened I'd always be the same to you.” 
She laughed then—a quick, brittle little 
laugh—“I wonder.”’ She turned to him. 
“Burk, I know why you brought me here. 
I knew you saw the change in me and 
when you came for me at Straub Miller’s 
last night—I knew why you’d come.” 

“To bring you home.” 

“Yes—to bring me home. 
Because you wanted...” 

Burk caught her against him so hard 
her words were muffled in his shoulder. 
He said, “Stop. You don’t need to say 
it.’ He heard his own voice, now strong, 
sure. “It’s right what I said to you out 
there on Flint Island. You are the same 
to me, Lola.” 

She leaned back from his arm so that 
she could look into his face. “Are you 
saying that because I made you feel 
sorry for me?” 

“Hell no! It’s just, well—you’re here 
—home. And because you’re here, you 
are what you always were. See—it’s 
the place. Nothing is changed.” He 
paused, and as he held her, he felt a 
deep quiet inside him. For a moment 
he watched the circle the boat was mak- 
ing, with the helm safely to port. Then: 
“Lola, can I tell Mel that you said ‘yes?’ 
It would make him feel good about us.” 

She looked over his shoulder. Sud- 
denly she said, “Look—there he is, now. 
Down at the haul out. He must think 
we're crazy going around in circles this 
way.” 

She stood on tiptoe, her left hand on 
Burk’s chest steadying her, and waved. 

“You can tell him I said yes, Burk.” 
She pressed her hand against him. “But 
don’t tell him, Burk, that I said, 
‘thanks.’ ” 


For what? 
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Marty thought of the cheap, cut- 
throat tactics people used nowadays to 
get what jobs there were. He thought 
of the lunatic stunt acts good men were 
making themselves do—shooting them- 
selves out of cannons, running motor- 
cycles around circular tracks seventy 
feet in the air, standing on their heads 
without nets below them to make the 
thrill better. The music rasped. “Hey, 
Sarto, shut the damn’ thing off,’ Marty 
said. The accordion stopped. His lips 
felt dry and he licked them with his 
tongue. 
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ORNLING didn’t come in for another 

half-hour. He was a short, square 
man and he ran the amusement park up 
the Hudson where Roche worked his tra- 
peze act. Cornling squinted around until 
he found Marty and then told him at 
once, even as he sat down, that there 
‘might be a job for him. He was too 
abrupt. Marty resented it. Roche hired 
the men he wanted but it was Cornling 
who signed the pay roll. Marty made a 
point of refusing to let the fat man get 
away with anything because of it. He 
called him down for being late. 

‘Don’t get fancy,’ Cornling said. 
“Roche held me up an hour. I said I 
think there’s a job for you, didn’t I?” 

“The hell with you and your job,” 
Marty told him. “You said twelve 
o'clock. It’s past one.’ 

“T apologize,” Cornling said, bitterly. 


yy aes/ “I get down on my knees and beg your 
| pardon. ” He scowled and took his hat 
“T never saw people like that any 
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OH, THOSE TERRIBLE 
MONDAYS WITH DOZENS OF 
HANDKERCHIEFS TO WASH / 

BUT SINCE MY FAMILY 

USE KLEENEX FOR HAY 
FEVER. AND COLDS THERE'S 
NO MORE MONDAY 
MOURNING ! 


(from a letter by 
E. B., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 












hey, hurry up, there’s a million dollars 
(from a letter by | Waiting for you, come get it quick. They 

B. M., lay around all day and do nothing, and 
Glencoe, Ill.) | if somebody offers them a job, they get 
insulted.” 

He spoke with the quick anger of a 
man who was losing money every week 
and couldn’t help himself. He went on 

bana on. Marty let him talk. Cornling 
had thought up some kind of stunt he 
called The Leap of Death. It would be 
a financial lifesaver for him, he said, 
. but he couldn’t find anyone willing to do 














it. It involved the heavy tape piano- 
movers used, and the idea was to pack 
the tape away so that it wouldn’t open 
for a second or two while the aerialist 
seemed to go spinning out without sup- 
1port. As the fat man described the 
SS | stunt, he lost himself and forgot to com- 
plain. He spoke eagerly, apparently 
hoping Marty might consider doing it. 
| “See, you swing out thirty, forty feet. 





The impression is maybe here is a guy 
who’s going to get his neck broken. But, 
of course, you don’t.” 

“That’s nice. Thanks.” 

“What do you say, Marty? It’s a mil- 
lion-dollar thrill. It ought to go over 
big.” 

‘Nut stuff. It isn’t my line. You know 
that. Is this the job you called me over 
for?” 

“It would be a feature act all by it- 
| self,” Cornling said, persisting. “Good 
dough goes with it. How about it?” 

“If this is the job,’ Marty said, and 
began to get up, but Cornling put his 
hand out to stop him. 
| “Sit down,” he said. The sour scowl 

went back on his face. “It’s not that. 
; Roche sent me. He wants you back in 
| the act.” 
“Roche sent you?” 
“Ves, ” 
Marty couldn’t understand it. Corn- 
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ling clearly enough hated to de. 
him, and if he was here it was cy 
cause Roche must have insisted SD 
But there wasn’t much sense ir 
firing him and then asking him }} 
was queer. 

“T didn’t think I stood in so go 
Lucy,” he said. “I didn’t know 
take the trouble to fix a spot fi) 

“It’s not Lucy,” Cornling saic; 
tiently. “This is an idea of my 
new idea, but Roche says he wa) 
with him for it. If you’re rease 
can put you on.” 

“Who’s getting fired this tim 
fin? Ferdie?” 

“Nobody’s getting fired. Th 
four-man act—you, Ferdie, L 
Roche doing the catching. The 
you have to be reasonable ab 
Cornling said. He blinked h 
unhappily and spoke slowly, ¢ 
“It’s a new man on the pay roll, 
load. You'll have to take les 
waited. 

“Eighty bucks a week,” Marty 

“Nuts!” The fat man stood 
grabbed his hat. “You'll starve t 
before I pay you eighty. I—” he 
to say something, thought bett 
hurried out. 

“Ah, you crazy Georgie,” Sar) 
coming up as soon as Cornling wi) 
The café man had been listeni 
all. Now he shook his head as 
proached Marty. He wouldn’t 
leave the place. 

“Hang around,” he said. “Wai 
goes back and sees Roche. € 
pays but Roche does the hiring 
and it looks like he really war 
Maybe he’ll call up looking f 
Maybe it’s not all over.” 

Marty realized there was soi 
in what Sarto said. He kept si 
the table and twenty minutes 
phone rang. It was Roche, as 
Marty was still there. Sarto 
talking. 

“Yes, yes,” he said over th 
“Tl tell him right away.” He Ff 
and ran over to Marty. “Rochi 
to see you. Now be sensible, © 
Don’t get chesty. It don’t pai 
need money for the winter. Yq 
a job.” He shoved Marty up ow 
chair. “Hurry up there!” i 

E FOUND Roche in his ( 
room under the outdoor stag 
big man was ready to go out for tk 
noon show and there wasn’t muc 

“We’ll see Cornling after the 
he said as he went to the door. * 
wants me to use Litfin but the 
us will be there in his office at 
have it out. all together. Mayb 
fix it for you. You wait.” 

“Sure,” Marty said, nodding. 
Lucy?” 

He asked only out of politen 
Roche looked at him, a puzzling 
glance, and then waved his han’ 
out answering. It was a gesture 
gust more than anything else. 
knew enough to keep silent. 

Outside Roche had a half-doze 
young ones already flying in the. 
fin among them. Marty stood 0 
yards and watched. They worket 
bars and didn’t have a good de’ 










NUN IN TN OR LEE NED BL YAO) ta 
Shing asta Mb Jno) 


Nar cy PASTE | ie 


| than their gay spirits and a lot 
‘| Litfin was a born gymnast but 
take Marty long to understand 
oche wouldn’t use him in the 
or in the four-man combina- 
t» way Cornling wanted it. It was 
«der Roche didn’t like the boy. 
was standing on the platform of 
‘ be, waiting in her wrap to go on, 
ery time Litfin finished a trick, 
it thing he did was to look down 
show she had liked it. It was a 
her he was putting on, not for 
4 ence. Roche was standing by 
time, his face clouding and get- 
er as he took it all in, but Lit- 
er didn’t see him or else just 


ids swarmed down and then 
‘erdie and Roche climbed up the 
: ders to the higher trapezes they 
: stuff,” Marty said as Litfin 
y on his way to the dressing 
“J have to hand it to you.” 

*t break your heart,” Litfin said. 
ly had to smile. “But why don’t 
‘p your mind on your work? You 
> think of what you’re doing.” 
n't think. I just do it. I don’t 
think.” 


apped out the words and then 


Seiced up Marty as soon as the 

ance was over and the two went 
to the office. Litfin was already 
tanding eent with his hands 
ele ets. 

Becaging him around,” Corn- 
pped out as soon as they came 
’s too swell. You got to get a 
ber to talk to him.” 

y didn’t say anything, deciding 
it all to Roche. 
lwants his regular price, that’s 
big man said. “I told you that 
dU went to see him.” 
{Litfin!” Cornling was shouting, 
i and helpless to know how to 
hi mself. “Litfin’s good enough!” 
bn,” Roche said quietly, reason- 
[his was your idea—this Duel of 
‘stuff. Not mine. You want 
ng showy, a thrill. Two guys 
g tricks up there like it’s a fight 
hing. Well, they got to be two 
pn, Cornling. I won’t have it un- 
te both good.” 
|t about me?” Litfin said, step- 





turned smiling to him. He was 
cindly, but Marty didn’t miss the 
eyes suddenly seemed to light 
vas as though the big man was 
gz to enjoy himself. 
fe good, sonny,” Roche said. 
t it, don’t worry. But you'll be 
lot better four, five years from 
e, that’s why I asked Cornling 
you here now. So you’d under- 
dno hard feelings. It’s just that 
been around longer than you. A 
eons longer. You can’t take 
e that personally.” 


get it at all,” Litfin cried. 
you knock me down for 
Now a new chance turns up, 
wants me, and you bring in a 
n the outside—” 
it easy,” Roche said, still pa- 
larty’s really not from the out- 
= was here before you and he’s 
e can do things you know noth- 
it. Full twisting somersaults, 
ad double. On a good day, if he 
2 it, he can do a triple.” 
had to pause. “A full, twisting, 
rl he said. He didn’t 


n do it, sonny.” 
the biggest thing on the trapeze. 
anywhere could top it. There 
many men who could do it and 
in’t try it often. 
a minute,” Cornling spoke up, 
"nterested. His anger was gone. 
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“Will he do it?” he asked Roche. “Will 
he guarantee it?” 

Roche looked at Marty, waiting for 
him to answer. 

“You think I’m crazy?” Marty said. 
“T’m not breaking my head for nothing. 
If I feel like it, maybe Tl do it, some 
time. If not, not.” 

Litfin laughed out sharply at once. 
“Tf he feels like it,” he crowed. “Maybe. 
Some time. He can do it, yes, sure, but 
he won't.” He faced Marty. ‘“Four- 
flusher!” he said. 

Marty raised his eyebrows. “Pip, 
pip,” he said. “Look at the kid go.” 

“Listen!” The boy seemed to go blind 
with fury. He planted himself on the 
floor, legs apart. “Anything you can do, 
I can do it better. Anything! On the bar, 
on the ground.” 

“You like yourself,” Marty said. 

“I’m not bragging. I’m just saying it 
as a plain fact.” . 


hoo had been listening to the two 
of them, liking it, but now he brought 
the talk to a close. He went up to 
Cornling’s desk. 

“Yes or no,” he said, as quietly as 
ever. “You want this Duel of the Air or 
you don’t. It’s all the same to me. But 
we don’t go up without Marty.” 

Cornling took a moment longer. He 
frowned and looked worried and weak 
as he thought it over. 

“All right,” he said. “You can have 
him. I’ll put him on... .” 

Roche didn’t wait to hear more. He 
led Marty outside. 

“When do you want ‘to start?” he 
asked as they went down the steps. 

“Tonight,” Marty said. “I practice 
every day whether I’m working or not. 
I’m always ready.” 

“All right.” The big man told him to 
find some work clothes and go down to 
the barn where the aerialists drilled. 
“You limber up,” he said. “Ill come 
down later and catch you for a while, so 
we can get to working together again. 
And I'll be able to see what you’ve got.” 
He went off. 

He was taking pains. Marty didn’t 
understand it but it was clear enough at 
least why he had his job back. Roche 
was using him, keeping him around be- 
cause it annoyed Litfin. He had prob- 
ably fixed it for Marty to meet the boy 
at Sarto’s, knowing there’d-be bad feel- 
ing. Certainly he had arranged the mix- 
up at Cornling’s office. He had really 
worked the whole thing, egging Litfin 
on. 

Roche was a peculiar sort of man. 
Even when you were with him, you had 
the feeling that he kept to himself. He 
didn’t talk much if he didn’t have to, 
and you could never tell exactly what 
was going on in his mind. 

Roche came into the barn and worked 
Marty forty minutes before he was sat- 
isfied. 

“Okay,” he said finally and prepared 
to leave. ‘“You’ll do for tonight. we 

“Hey, Roche, what’s going on?” Marty 


‘asked. 


The big man was some distance from 
him but he stopped. “Nothing,” he said, 
annoyance in his voice. “You just got 
your job back, didn’t you? Then what 
the hell are you asking questions for?” 

He walked out of the place without 
another word. He’d get the boy, Marty 
knew. He’d hurt him bad, in his own 
time and way, but Marty told himself 


‘that wasn’t his worry. He still had an 


hour’s practicing to get through and he 
swung out on the bar. 

But later, when he started out for the 
bus to New York to get his stuff, he 
had to pass Lucy and Litfin outside the 
dressing rooms. Lucy was talking along 
glibly, details out of her past life, and 
the boy listened eagerly, believing ev- 
erything she told him. 

“Yes,” she went on. “I am really 
trained for the ballet. I was entered in 
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The rapid-acting solvents quick- 
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the Imperial school when I was five 
years old... .” She stopped. She had 
seen the smile on Marty’s face. “Isn’t it 
all true, Georgie?” she asked him, her 
eyes shining. She could be sly, coquet- 
tish, perverse. “Wasn’t I supposed to 
be a prima ballerina?” 

“Anything you want*to say,”=Marty 
said. “Any kind of baloney you feel like 
telling the kid.” . 

Litfin went black and started forward 
but Lucy held him back. “Oh, goodby, 
goodby, you,” she called out and Marty 
kept on going. 

He was halfway down the road to the 
bus station when Litfin caught up with 
him. The boy grabbed his shoulder and 
turned him around. 

“I took enough,” he said. “I got all I 
want out of you. Sarto’s, the office be- 
fore, now when I’m talking to Lucy 
Roches). 

Marty brushed the boy’s hand off his 
shoulder without getting mad about it. 
“You want to watch your step, kid,” he 
said. “That girl’s got a lot of serious 
trouble in her.” 

“What do you mean?” 


“You know what I mean. She’s 
Roche’s baby.” 
“That’s what you think,” Litfin 


snapped. “It’s not true. She told me.” 

“Told you what?” 

“They’re not married. He’s her fa- 
ther. He don’t want people to know he’s 
so old, so they keep it a secret like that. 
Professional reasons.” 

Marty laughed. He couldn’t help it. 
“Did you ever hear him tell you him- 
self he’s her father?” 

“No!” the boy said. “Naturally!” 

“Well, she gave you a bum steer, kid. 
She lied.” 


lime ls face was nasty, threatening. 
“You think they’re married?” 

“T don’t say they’re married, but she’s 
not his daughter.” He paused. “If you 
want the real truth, kid, she’s his 
mother.” 

The boy cursed, blazing. ‘““You’ve been 
looking to louse me up from the start,” 
he shouted. “You're riding me and you 
don’t care what you say or do. That’s 
the only reason you make up this bunk 
now about Lucy and Roche. You found 
out I’m going up in the main act tonight 
and you're sore!” 

“What?” Marty stared at him. “You 
mean to say you're working the main 
act? You’re going up with Roche?” 

“You knew it before you started this! 
You knew Ferdie got boils on his wrists 
and I was taking his place. That’s why 
you came looking for me again.” 

Marty whistled. “You certainly picked 
yourself a beautiful spot to get a guy 
sore at you,” he said. 

The boy went wild, still thinking 
Marty was riding him. He lunged in, 
punching. Marty tied his arms up and 
shoved him to the ground, but the boy 
got up and flailed away again, crying out 
crazily. Marty had to hit him. The boy 
kept coming in for more, kicking himself 
up off the ground each time Marty 
knocked him down, and he didn’t stop 
until the strength was all gone out of 
him. 

Marty told himself he wasn’t going to 
trouble his head over Litfin, but when 
he finished packing his valise, he found 
himself going up to the hotel on Seven- 
tieth Street where Ferdie lived. He 
walked into the room, dropped his bag, 
and took hold of the other gymnast’s 
wrists. If he really had boils, he would 
have cried out in pain, but all he did was 
stand there and wonder what Marty was 
doing. 

“What’s the matter?” Marty said. 
“Why can’t you work tonight?” 

“Ask Roche,” Ferdie said. “I got bad 
boils.” 

“What happened?” 

“What happened?” The man snick- 
ered. “A guy, a big guy, comes in and 


tells me my boils are getting worse by 
the minute. I can’t work and I have to 
rest and lay low. I go to the phone and 
get Roche. That’s right, he says, you 
need a rest. Better do everything just 
like the guy tells you, he says. So I got 
boils,” Ferdie said. “I lay low.” 

Marty sat down-on the bed, thinking. 
Cornling’s screwy, stunt fitted in per- 
fectly. It was all clear now. That was 
why Roche had been so anxious to make 
sure Marty had his stuff. Roche knew 
Litfin couldn’t match it but he also knew 
the boy would eat his heart out trying, 
out of pride, because of his grudge 
against Marty. 


E’D take chances until he slipped and 

missed for a bad, jarring fall into the 
net. Or, more probably, Roche would 
wait until he had a good excuse for jug- 
gling him on the catch. He’d pull cross- 
wise so that the boy in falling would hit 
the edge of the net and bounce off alto- 
gether. That was better, surer. It might 
mean weeks in the hospital, months out 
of work. It might mean worse. Roche 
would make it look good. Marty could 
see it. After the fall, the big man would 
pull himself up, sitting on the bar and 
swinging with it, sad but helpless. He 
had done his best, he would seem to say. 
Nobody could really blame him. It was 
all the boy’s fault. 

Ferdie was standing at the window, 
watching Marty. 

“You going to tell the boy?” he asked. 
“You're going to tip him off?” 

“No,” Marty said, wondering. “Why 
should I tip him off?” 

Ferdie pursed his lips, blowing air 
cheerfully. ‘Maybe it’ll rain,” he said, 
glancing out the window. “Maybe they’ll 
call the show off tonight.” 

“It won't rain,” Marty said. 

Ferdie started to grin, showing his 
teeth. “Some fun,” he said. 

Marty didn’t feel like going outside 
in the cool evening air and he waited 
alone in the dressing room for the 
youngsters to get through with their 
preliminary fireworks. A man stuck his 
head inside the door to yell it was time, 
but when Marty reached the alley out- 
side he saw Roche coming to him. 

“Ferdie’s not working. We go up with 
Litfin.” 

“7 know,” Marty said, and a flicker of 
irritation passed over the big man’s face. 
Apparently the less Marty knew, the 
better Roche liked it. 

“Come on,” he said, and they went 
ahead to join Lucy and Litfin. 

The first thing Marty noticed was that 
men were dismantling the nets. They 
were kicking out the rigging underneath 
and lowering the drops at the sides, 
hauling the whole business over the far 
edge of the stage platform. Marty 
turned to Roche. 

“Hey?” 

The big man smiled. ‘“Cornling’s idea 
again, not mine. He wants it dramatic, 
a regular duel to the death. I had no 
part in it, naturally.” 

“Well, I don’t like it,” Marty said. 
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Roche shrugged his shoulders, ' 
net’s down. How about you?” he 
Litfin. “You got objections? A 
afraid too?” | 

The boy had been standing sil 
head straight. He was serio 
and determined. He hadn’t loo 
Marty once. Now he wouldn’t e 
swer Roche’s question. “What 
do?” he asked. 

“The regular first part of the 
The double passes ending ur 
Lucy’s one and a half when I cat 
Then Cornling’s Duel stuff.” Ff 
voice turned oddly lazy. “You 
anything you like, the second tr 
ways topping the first, of cours 
ever has enough first, he quits @ 
game’s over. It’s entirely up 
Now it’s just a stunt, an act,” 
quietly. ‘You boys don’t want 
it too serious, you know.” 

He stopped talking and stud 
faces. He seemed happy, griml 
ing every moment, and Marty o 
be surprised by it. The whole se 
beautifully neat. The way Roch 
worked out, it was automatic. 7 
man didn’t even have to juggle Li 
the catch to make him miss fi 
There was no net. 

Marty climbed the ladder, ge 
with them. The show began ar 
was no way of stopping it now. 
breezed through the old routine 
lence except for a brief signal or 
or two when they had to speak. 
moved along as though they were 
patient to get this part of it out 
way. a 


UCY knew what was hap 
Marty could tell. Her eyes 
nervously from Litfin to Roche ¢ 
the other side. She was excited, 
ened, but at the same time Marty 
know whether she wasn’t enjoying 
Then she swung out for her final 
sault. Roche caught her by th 
helped her to the ladder and th 
men were up there by themselves 
spotlight picked up Litfin for ti 
jump. The white glare lingered 
moments, was abruptly turned o 
the boy reached out for the bar. 
They started with the simpler 
working slowly into fancy stuff. 
times they used Roche to catei! 
at his end or else they waved hi 
calling for him to send the bar} 
meet them as they came in. Lit| 
his jaws set. His eyes didn’t) 
Whatever he felt,” he didn’t shi 
smallest trace of fear or indecisii 
The people below soon became 
vague spread of red dots created 
cigarettes they smoked. Little, |) 
flashes of yellow sprung up all | 
among them as they constantly 
matches to light new ones. © 
had it figured out well. The a 
certainly holding them. Marty / 
tenseness in the audience but ea¢ 
he followed the boy, he told } 
he only had to do his trick as pe 
as he knew how. It was his job, 
getting paid for it, and that was a 
didn’t have to know anything el 
But once or twice, when Lith 
in at the other end for the 
trick, Marty caught himself bel | 
as he watched, praying the bo 
safe landing. It was a habit 
many aerialists had while their 
were in the air. It was almost 
tive but Marty had to realize tha 
it. Ee ' 
“Quit, kid, quit,” he told him: 
stood together. He spoke imp 
They had been at it eight or tenn) 
now, beginning to reach stunts a } 
ster with Litfin’s lack of experier 
no right to try, even with a ne 
m. 
Another two or three minut 
the boy would be shooting hof 
over his head. “You’ve gol 
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enough,” Marty said. “Climb down 
after I get through this one. Quit!” 

“Nice for you if I did,’ Litfin said. 
He was sneering, all confidence and con- 
tempt. “Quit if you want to. After 
me.” 

“You dumb idiot! Don’t you see it? 
Roche worked this specially to get you. 
The whole thing’s a fake, a trap!” 

“Bunk,” the boy said. ‘“You’re sup- 
posed to be a big shot. Do you need 
this kind of baloney to beat me?”’ 

It was a waste of time. Litfin was cl- 
together too sure of himself to listen to 
reason. The boy was asking for it. 
Marty told himself he had done all he 
could and more, and he pulled in the 
bar. Nettled, angry, he changed his 
mind as he swung out. Instead of the 
trick he had planned to do, he went over 
for a full twisting single somersault. 
Roche let the trapeze slip out to him. 

“You hurried it with that one,” he 
said as Marty came up. “You passed 
up a couple of them, didn’t you?” 

“What about it?” 

“Oh, nothing,” Roche said. “I don’t 
mind, not at all.” He was elaborately 
innocent, but the strange satisfaction in 
his eyes was dirty, obscene. 

Marty crossed back so that Litfin 
could ¢o out if he was insane enough to 
try it again. The boy couldn’t expect 
to top a full twisting single without trou- 
ble and even if he managed to get away 
with it, he’d surely fall on the next one 
or the one after that. 

“Get down!” Marty said, speaking in 
spite of himself. “Quit! You'll break 
your neck.” 

Litfin glanced carelessly over his 
shoulder at him and then faced the bar 
again. He was smiling, easy and calm. 
He’d go through with it, Marty knew. So 
long as there was a trick in existence to 
beat the one Marty had done, the boy 
would try it, every time. He’d never 
stop until he fell and smashed himself. 
Marty watched helplessly. Litfin set 
himself to draw in the trapeze, ready to 
go out again. 

And then, suddenly, almost without 
realizing what he was doing, Marty had 
stepped close and elbowed him aside. It 
all came so quickly that the boy was 
caught off guard. Before Litfin knew 
exactly what was happening, Marty had 
taken the bar himself. 


ie WAS a dumb, crazy chance to take 
but it was the only thing he could do 
now. Litfin was one of them, a true 
workman with all the stiff-necked pride 
and stubbornness that went with it, and 
the only possible way of making him 
stop was to do something absolutely un- 
beatable—something the boy would 
have to admit couldn’t be topped, 
whether he wanted to admit it or not. 
Marty swung out to attempt a full twist- 
ing triple somersault and all he could 
do now was to hope he’d finish it. 
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A startled murmur went up {\m 
audience but he didn’t care wi ti 
thought. He didn’t care whalRg 
thought. Hanging on the bar, heye 
back and forth, taking his tir 
he had built up all the momejyp, 
wanted. He released his hold \4¢ 
up into the air. Bundled up tigth 
went over and over, and (hy 
straightened himself out, twisty. 
perately to meet the trapeze. 


ROCHE had to send it out but +; 

have hated Marty fiercely. ] 
what the full twisting triple’ 
A triple had to end any show. 

“What’s the idea?” he groj 
furiously as he saw Marty hool} 
trapeze to the stand rope. 
hooking it up for good that nig)) 

“It’s all over,” he said. “It’s 
trick. Litfin can’t beat it. No 
You know that.” : 

“Who the hell asked you?” § 
been cheated at the last mon 
now his face was distorted y 
rage. 

“You didn’t really want to dc 
the kid,’ Marty said softly. “J 
nifty little worker like him.” 

“Get out,” Roche said. “P} 
You’re through!” 

Marty brought his finger tip 
forehead, a wry salute. He wer 

It didn’t take long to shower 
into street clothes and get his tf) 
gether. He started out for the b 
winter was ahead of him. He) 
job and now he’d have to go hus) 
one by himself again, waiting) 
call might come in for an extra’ 
replace some aerialist worki 
team. q 

He was moving along down 
when he noticed a man behind 
stopped and waited. It was Li 

“What are you following n 
Marty said. 

The boy seemed clumsy. Tk 
came hard. “I guess I was a sap- 
thing you said. I see it no 
paused. “You got fired. I jus 
out.” 

“So what?” 

“Well...” He faltered again 
work in good together. A goo 
you and me. We could find a) 
easy. That is, if you want it. ./ 

Marty looked at him withoul) 
ing. “All right,” he said fing 
turned his face away as he starte 
ing again. “Stick around, the 
make out.” 

The two men walked togethe 
lence for a time until Litfin s! 
spoke. 

“You might have killed yours’ 
blurted out. “There was no née 
could’ve broken your own neck. 

Marty grinned. “Who, me?” 
good. “I never miss, kid,” he sai 
me. I never fall.” 











stated number of times each se- 
| Of the total of 131 during four 
ardly a third are courses directly 
to being an officer in the Army. 
are “cultural subjects,” science 
exineering. 
e summer months, it is true, 
Jare suspended and the cadets 
ymething, at least, about work in 
d. They go out on what are called 
y hikes,” expeditions of twenty 
aty-five miles a day on which 
| Problems are studied. They 
lich engineering problems as the 
s of pontoon bridges and they get 
\ractical field-artillery training. 
| maneuvers are also staged. A 
joint cadet knows how to deploy 
| He knows the rudiments of in- 
jactics. 
b summer months the young men 
I Point grow hard and brown and 
cannot be overemphasized, I 
at an Academy graduate is a 
wwell-co-ordinated physical speci- 
addition to being a well-edu- 
jisciplined, honorable man. That 
Moor summer work at West Point 
ore immediately related to mod- 
ir is not entirely the fault of 
idemy authorities. For decades the 
work has been limited by the 
ize of the reservation. Now this 
* expanded. For the field work 
»f very great value, aside from 
{1 training, however, such equip- 
\ tanks, motorized units and ad- 
| modern guns must be supplied. 
must also be a change of view- 
to the true function of West 
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West Pointers have, them- 
recently suggested some changes, 
e been brushed aside on the 
|that they are not familiar with 
Mst Point of today. Occasional 
irs have had the temerity to sug- 
jjat radical changes should be 
| Would it not be wise, they have 
o make West Point a graduate 
with enrollment limited to men 
llege degrees? Then the academic 
jould be curtailed, a thorough 
y education substituted and 
sions as second lieutenants 
id after two years. Twice as 
radets could thereby be gradu- 
o the Army. 





Wars Spoil the Routine 


nited States Military Academy 
endly, gracious and hospitable 
All questions are frankly an- 
s But complacency and self- 
tion are not absent. West Point 
f nstitution was not greatly, dis- 
iby the Civil War, although the 
iaears were marked by heartache 
erness between Northern and 
cadets and although West 
officers fought bravely and with 
ion on both sides, the four-year 
Was maintained. The war with 
too, hardly disturbed the tran- 
of the Academy, although two 
Were graduated ahead of time. 
> World War, in the words of an 
s by the Academy’s department 
homics, government and history, 
d an upheaval.” 
ed, “every war in which the 
States has been involved... has 
t some disturbance to the normal 
of the Military Academy’s ac- 
.’ The Academy does not like 
als; a normal tenor is vastly 
ble. 
) “upheaval” of the World War 
‘rticularly severe. Memory of it 
ffen resistance of the older offi- 
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What Good is West Point? 


Continued from page 17 


cers at West Point to similar changes 
now that the nation is again confronted 
with danger. The class of 1917 was gradu- 
ated two months ahead of time—which 
was regarded as proper enough. But the 
other three classes were also assigned 
to active duty in short order; the class 
of 1921 was graduated thirty-two months 
ahead. The distress of the Academy ad- 
ministration was not that these young 
men were sent to fight, some to die. 
What bothered them was the disorgani- 
zation of West Point when the war 
ended. 

“No second- or first-year men were on 
hand to teach the plebes the tradition of 
the Academy,” I was solemnly told. 

All of which is partly sound and partly 
bunk. The upper classmen, it might be 
noted, take a vast amount of work off 
the shoulders of the regularly assigned 
tactical and military officers at West 
Point. They get, themselves, some train- 
ing in teaching close-order drill. But 
a degree, at least, of the work of the 
upper classmen is about as vital as that 
of a sophomore hazing a freshman at 
any college. He sees to it that the 
plebes ascend and descend stairs two 
steps at a time without touching the 
banister. He keeps the plebes from 
speaking unless spoken to. 


Outside Criticism Might Help 


West Point might benefit from out- 
side inspection. The United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis is in- 
spected annually by a Board of Visitors 
on which habitually serve such distin- 
guished men as the presidents of North- 
western University, the University of 
California, the University of Wisconsin 
and of Lafayette College. Also on the 
Board of Visitors are members of the 
House and Senate. To Annapolis jour- 
neys this distinguished body of men 
each year. It spends about a week in 
exhaustive inquiry and drafts a com- 
prehensive report. 

West Point, too, has a Board of Visi- 
tors; made up of a dozen or more mem- 
bers of the Senate and House Military 
Affairs committees. Two years ago three 
members of the Senate appeared for the 
annual inspection and last year three 
members of the House! They were 
tendered a luncheon by the superintend- 
ent, watched the glamorous dress parade 
and went home at the end of the day. A 
report of a few hundred words was 
drafted and printed in the Congressional 
Record where nobody saw it. The truth 
is that West Point has no desire for 
stringent outside supervision. A pro- 
posal by Senator Sheppard of Texas to 
add five educators to the Board of Visi- 
tors was opposed by the then superin- 
tendent, Major General William D. 
Connor. ' Brig. Gen. Jay L. Benedict, 
now the superintendent, has said he 
would welcome investigation by any 
specially drafted commission, but that 
he has small faith in routine boards. 
Anyway, nothing is done. West Point 
still runs itself. 

In theory, the Academy is run by the 
superintendent and his staff under the 
supervision of the War Department. 
Actually, I am convinced, it is run by a 
permanent group of officers called the 
Academic Board. This is composed of 
the heads of the various collegiate de- 
partments, the superintendent and two 
or three other officers. Their devotion 
to West Point is sincere and complete. 
So, I suspect, is their control. I don’t 
think any superintendent, whose assign- 
ment to the institution is normally for 
four years, would cross swords with the 
Academic Board. I doubt that the 
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War Department would oppose its will. 

A brief historical note will throw some 
light on today’s West Point. As far back 
as 1777 Congress authorized the estab- 
lishment of a military school for “young 
gentlemen.” George Washington ener- 
getically supported the plan, but it was 
not until 1802 that the Academy became 
a permanent institution. The United 
States, needless to say, was a far differ- 
ent nation in 1802 than today. No col- 
lege of first rank existed west of the 
Allegheny Mountains and there were 
few in the East. High schools were al- 
most as rare. It was essential that a 
military school for “young gentlemen” 
provide for their higher education in 
cultural subjects, and this was done. To- 
day there are colleges throughout the 
land, yet at West Point, save in the sum- 
mer months when the cadets are sent on 
maneuvers or to camp, collegiate sub- 
jects take up most of the time. During 
the academic year, military drill is 
limited to two hours per week! It is not 
unusual for men with two and three 
years of college to be admitted to West 
Point. College graduates sometimes be- 
come cadets. But so rigid is the Acad- 
emy system that men with degrees are 
forced to take the identical courses with 
boys who have just left high school. 
They must go back over all their French, 
their Spanish, their elementary English 
composition and their mathematics. 

German, incidentally, is not taught 
at West Point. Its authorities admit, 
somewhat lugubriously, that instruc- 
tion in German might be a good idea and 
it is being “considered.” 


An Expert Speaks 


I have encountered no West Point 
graduate, nor any outsider familiar with 
the Academy, who casts the slightest 
doubt on the sincerity of its adminis- 
trative officers. 

The criticism of West Point rises from 
its distaste for change when warfare has 
changed. Modern warfare demands in 
young officers the highest development 
of personal initiative and resourceful- 
ness. A method of training the cadets 
in excessive accuracy in shoulder-to- 
shoulder marching is not conducive to 
developing the type of officer now de- 
manded. 

Among the leading critics of some fea- 
tures of West Point’s elementary train- 
ing in discipline and in military affairs 
is Major General William C. Rivers, 
now retired, who graduated with the 
class of 1887. General Rivers fought 
in the later Indian wars, at Santiago 
and in the Philippines, and in France 
had a line-of-battle command in all our 
major combats. 

When the name of General Rivers was 
mentioned at West Point there was a 
discernable tendency to belittle his 
knowledge of the Academy and to dis- 
count his suggestions for change. But 
it seems to me, on the contrary, that the 
general has made a thorough and intel- 
ligent study of the institution and that 
he is scrupulously fair. Before making 
any of his suggestions for changes at 
the Military Academy, General Rivers 
spent ten days at West Point, in a quiet 
season, in order to freshen his knowl- 
edge of the school. He then went to 
Annapolis and spent a fortnight in de- 
tailed and careful study of the Naval 
Academy. General Rivers had the un- 
usual privilege of being, as a young 
officer, twice ordered from the Indian 
country for duty at West Point. He has, 
therefore, passed ten years of his life at 
his Alma Mater. 

“Some things about West Point I be- 
lieve we all agree on,” he told the House 
Committee on Military Affairs a few 
years ago. “Among these are that it is 
one of the noblest and most valuable 
assets of America... .” 

But General Rivers believes, as he 
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told the House Committee, that the 
cadets ‘‘are too closely confined.” He 
thinks they are not given enough vaca- 
tions. The midshipmen at Annapolis 
“have perhaps double the vacation time 
in four years—aside from the cruises.” 
Greater freedom “would result in better 
work and in better physical and general 
development. 

“Too much segregation and too many 
rules and regulations,” General Rivers 
added, “do not aid the development of 
character, in my opinion. These merely 
add unnecessarily to the nervous strain 
and to the minor frictions of cadet life. 
The best means for developing personal 
initiative and personal resourcefulness 
are of paramount importance since the 
World War.” 

In short, war had changed even in 
1918 and West Point had not—or too 
little. General Rivers went on: 

“Many of us graduates—who have 
had extended battle work in war—be- 
lieve that it is important gradually to 
modify and rationalize West Point’s 
method of elementary disciplinary 


training in order to meet the modern de- 
mand for officers possessing the highest 
degree of personal initiative.” 

It was “disturbing,” 


he said, to see 


to discard the same baggage when train- 
ing and commanding the conscripts of 
1917, 1918.” 

Colonel Mott thinks that “discipline 
is not really taught at West Point; it is 
merely enforced.” He does not think 
the second lieutenants who emerge from 
the Academy can deal out any such dis- 
cipline to free Americans in an army. 
Colonel Mott disagrees, too, with the 
educational system at West Point, 
where the vast majority of the teachers 
—even those who teach “cultural sub- 
jects”—are Army officers. But his main 
objection is that so little military knowl- 
edge is imparted. Says Colonel Mott: 


Anyway, They're Educated 


“Boys are accepted at West Point and 
are educated there for the simple pur- 
pose of making them useful soldiers, and 
yet during the first three years hardly 
one military subject is taught in the 
classroom. Intellectually they are, dur- 
ing those years, as little in contact with 
military ideas as the girls in Miss 
Spence’s School.” 

That crack seems a little unfair. I 
don’t wonder that mention of Colonel 
Mott arouses no enthusiasm at West 


“I knew something like this would hap- 


pen the way Congress is rushing things!" 





that none of the graduating cadets could 
execute “‘simple maneuvers with a train- 
ing airplane, and that the chief daily 
military exhibition in June week re- 
mains the formal dress parade. Why 
not release the seniors from the ranks 
after two years shoulder-to-shoulder 
training, some of which is suited for 
mass maneuvers and for attacking hol- 
low squares at close quarters?” 

Even more drastic criticism has been 
offered by Colonel T. Bentley Mott, who 
graduated from West Point in 1886, 
served as an instructor in tactics from 
1890 to 1894, was on General Pershing’s 
staff in France and then military attaché 
at the American Embassy in Paris. 
Colonel Mott, too, is severely con- 
demned at the Academy on the ground 
that he is not familiar with the West 
Point of today. He insists, however, 
that he has repeatedly interviewed re- 
cent graduates, young instructors and 
officers whose sons are at the Academy. 

“From this examination,” Colonel 
Mott wrote in his book, Twenty Years 
as Military Attaché, “there comes out 
the uncomfortable fact that West Point 
has not adapted its conception of mili- 
tary discipline to the conditions which 
have existed in our country since the 
Spanish War period. In the next great 
conflict its graduates of today will have 
to unlearn much of what they are ab- 
sorbing, just as those of yesterday had 
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Point. My own guess would be that 
West Point’s system of instruction is 
better than at the majority of colleges. 
The classes are small, only fourteen 
men. Each cadet recites every day. The 
relationship between the students and 
teachers seems close and harmonious. 
But sharp criticism of West Point’s edu- 
cational system has been made, too. 
Professor Leroy T. Patton of Texas 
Technical College wrote in the Journal 
of Higher Education that West Point 
officers, in his judgment, did not make 
adequate professors. Too few had 
proper training in the subjects they 
taught. A minority held advanced de- 
grees. There was small incentive for an 
officer, holding a teaching post for only 
four years and then returning to active 
duty, to exert himself. 

But West Point men are brave. West 
Point men tell the truth. West Point 
men are gentlemen. To suggestions that 
the Academy be made a graduate school, 
the authorities answer that it takes four 
years to instill these qualities. To sug- 
gestions that less English literature be 
taught and more military science, it is 
answered that an officer must be an in- 
formed and intelligent man. 

Abroad, the military schools are far 
more closely geared to the art of war. 
At England’s Royal Military College 
(Sandhurst) and Royal Military Acad- 
emy (Woolwich) the course is only 


eighteen months and the educzpp 
strictly military and professional | 
idle, naturally, to speak of be 
schools today. They are doubtle) 
the Nazis have ordered. But uy 
collapse of France the cadets spe} 
two years at the famous L’Eco} 
ciale Militaire at St. Cyr or at }k 
Polytechnique in Paris. Germa) 
five academies just before the was 
didates for admission had to she 
sides “proof of Aryan descent,” th) 
had the equivalent of two years! 
lege. The courses at all of the 
about a year and a quarter. Ital 
two-year course. West Point, } 
as I can learn, is the only military: 
except the Royal Military Col) . 
Canada which gives a full cols 
education. At Sandhurst, inde 
desperate exigencies of war have j 
a reduction of the normal eig| 
months course to sixteen weeks. | 

It was late afternoon as we pr; 
to leave West Point after our fir 
and crowds were gathering to wa 
dress parade, famous througho 
world. The sun was still hot. I 
warm day. I wondered, as the m 
cent parade began, how the cadet: 
stand it in their high, tight colle 
stiff uniforms. These, too, were 
bol of a day that has passed. Th 
fit young men, however. They g 
sign of discomfort or fatigue, | 
ranks were mathematically f 
Near me stood an elderly coup] 
had obviously driven in from the 
to see the spectacle. | 

“How do they ever learn to dy 
well?” I asked the man. 

“T dunno,” he answered. “The 
ettes at the Music Hall in New 
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are just as good, though.” cy 
It Depends on What You 


That, too, was an unfair crac 
Rockettes’ precision dancing maj 
accurate, in its way, as the dre: 
at West Point. But the dress 
only an outward symbol of 
wrong at the United States 
Academy. Is West Point any 
That depends on what you want 
is an institution which turns out 
honor, men of intelligence, men y 
lieve in tradition, men with 
background, men who will do th 
men who are brave—why th 
Point is very good indeed. W. 
doesn’t pretend to train for tod 
Possibly it doesn’t even build men. 
morrow’s war. It sends out meny 
the course of further training and yi 
service, will become competent o} 

“Every war,” to quote again th 
cial history of the institution, 
brought some disturbance to then 
tenor of the Military Academy’s 
ties.” If you want a West Poi 
up to immediate combat, to I 
parachute troops and totalitariat 
ciency and lightning thrusts and m 
nization and horror and death 
then, West Point is not much go 

Some statistics: The total nun 
the graduates of West Point from 
to date is 12,238. From 1802 u 
Civil War the Academy turned 
1,887 graduates. About 1,250 of f 
all ages, were living in 1861. The 
about 100,000 officers on both 
the Civil War. However, during th 
years of conflict there were 445 g 
officers—on both sides—from 
number of West Pointers living 1 
At the close of the Civil War 
armies on both sides were comn 
by graduates of West Point. Als 
commanders of nearly all the corf 
divisions in the Union army and ° 
Confederate army were West | 
graduates. The above is a truly et 
able record of men who had nos 
political influence or prestige t 
them in being given army commaf 
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ation Car—Modern streamliners abound in places where 
people can meet. On the Broadway one of the most 
he observation car. For, with its glass-enclosed loggia, 
ed windows, perfect air-conditioning, radio, soft reading 
elcome supply of current periodicals, it forms an 
easant place in which to fl aa A pleasant place in 
ertain, too, because adjoining it is a buffet from which a 
sized dinner can be obtained at any convenient hour. 
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The roomette—At little more than the cost of an 
open section, the roomette offers not only com- 
plete privacy but a world of comfort . . . an air- 
conditioned world in which you command a full- 
sized bed, complete toilet facilities, a wardrobe, 
an illuminated mirror, a magic vent to whisk 
away cigarette smoke, and controls which enable 
you to adjust the temperature to suit yourself. 


In addition to railroad passenger cars, Pullman- 
Standard designs and manufactures freight. 
subway, elevated and street cars, trackless trol- 
leys, air-conditioning systems, chilled tread car 
wheels and a complete line of car repair parts. 





In All the World No Finer Train Than 
THE PENNSYLVANIA’S 
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“LIM TED 


BUILT BY PULLMAN-STANDARD 


THE WORLD’S 


UT of New York and Chicago every 24 hours 
glides this aristocrat among the stream- 
foerccwhich spans in a single night the 900 
odd miles that separate those two great cities. 
It is the Broadway Limited—proud flagtrain of 
the Pennsylvania System and one of the most 
famous among that fast- “growing group of 
streamliners whee presence in every part of 
the country offers dramatic proof of Pullman- 
Standard’s leadership in modern railway trans- 
portation and of the fact that in this free 
country industrial policies no less than gov- 
ernmental ones are shaped by the people’s will! 


The railroads have kept faith 


If you will review the railroads’ record for the 
past 6 years you will-see how true this is. In 
February 1934 Pullman-Standard announced 
the completion of a new kind of train... the 
first streamliner to be built in America. It was 
not as large as the giants that now ride the 
rails, yet in the principles it demonstrated— 
the elimination of dead weight, adoption of 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR 


Copyright 1940, by Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 


LARGEST BUILDERS OF 


MANUF 


al 


RAILROAD AND TRANSIT EQUIPMENT 


streamlining, articulation, and a lowered center 
of gravity for a smoother, safer ride and 
development of spacious air-conditioned in- 
teriors—it foreshadowed all the improvements 
which make travel in today’s streamliners 
such a thrilling and satisfying experience. 


You have made these trains 
gross the highest revenues 


Now the promise made by Pullman-Standard’s 
first streamliner is a national reality because 
millions of travelers like yourself have made 
it possible. You encouraged the railroads 
by filling these trains to capacity as fast as 
they went into service. You made them the 
best money producers in operation. And it 
was in response to your demand that progres- 
sive railroads’ have added these new trains to 
their carrier systems in ever-increasing num- 
bers. Significantly, 16 of the leading railroads 
have bought from Pullman-Standard more than 
70% of all the new lightweight equipment 
which has been purchased. 
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“Daes he mean 
— ME? 







The Heart Throb was helping me plot how to 
pop the question to the old folks ... when 
this floated out the window:“A rather untidy, 
careless young man, I’d say, Martha. Look at 
his car, for instance.” 





The H. T. nudged me. ‘‘Come on out to the 
garage,” she whispered. “‘I’ve an idea.” She 
rummaged a bit, then handed me a can. “This 
is Pa’s private Du Pont No. 7 Polish,” she 


? 


said. “Let’s change his ideas right now!’ 





Well, I never dreamed polishing could be that 
easy! In no time at all my old.car was out- 
shining the moon! Then we parked her out 


front, where her Pa just happened to see it a 
little later. One surprised look at the dazzling 
car, and he said, “Har-rumph! Er—how are 
you getting along at the office, Jim?” 


DU PONT 


N° 7 POLISH 


made by the makers 
of DUCO* and 
DULUX* 


— adios iad é. 
ANT A SAMPLE > 


Eat du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dept. 7-B, 
Chemical Specialties Division, Wilmington, Del. 
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Please send me a sample of the improved | 
No. 7 Polish—enough for hood and fenders. I | 


enclose 6¢ to help cover mailing costs. 





Address 





City & State sss ss | 
(Offer good in U. S. only) 
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SCRATCHED FENDERS can be easily renewed 
with DU PONT TOUCH-UP BLACK. Brush pro- 
vided with can. Dries in 30 minutes. 








Ronnie was on the point of refusal. 
But just as she started to shake her head 
Mrs. Peter Jeffries pulled her blue sedan 
out of the space in front and Dick Hen- 
dricks promptly pulled in his old jal- 
lopy. 

Ronnie stared. Frieda Lewis was 
Dick’s companion. But now Dick was 
jumping out. He was rushing around to 
open the door for Frieda and to help her 
tothe curb. Not until he was assured of 
Frieda’s complete safety did he send an 
inclusive glance toward Ronnie and 
Roger, and it was a pretty satirical 
glance. 

Roger was amused. 

“Well, Frieda!” he said. “You don’t 
seem any too particular what you ride 
in, these days!” 

Frieda put her hand over Dick’s arm 
and hung on him. 

“Why!” she said, “I’m simply crazy 
about that little old car!” 

“Some girls,” Dick explained, “hap- 
pen to be a lot more particular about 
the company they’re with than the car 
they’re in. If you know what I mean.” 

That was final. A few minutes later 
Ronnie and Roger seated themselves at 
the soda fountain where Dick and 
Frieda were perched side by side. Dick, 
Ronnie noticed, was talking a lot and 
Frieda was laughing. 

“Look—” Roger was saying. “You 
know that dance on the sixteenth—the 
one for the senior class—” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,” he said, “how about going 
with me?” 

Ronnie hesitated. She glanced at 
Dick, but Dick was still making Frieda 
Lewis laugh. 

“The only thing is,” Roger went on, “I 
hope you wouldn’t mind if—well, it’s a 
kind of a long run for a taxi... .” 

“Oh, well—” Ronnie told him, “we 
could go in my car as far as that’s con- 
cerned. ... But I don’t know. I had a 
sort of a date—” 

Roger looked at her possessively. 

“Forget it,” he said. 

It was at that very moment that Dick 
leaned toward Frieda Lewis and asked 
her if she wouldn’t like another root 
beer. Ronnie actually heard him. She 
turned back to Roger. 

“Maybe I will forget it!” 

“Sure you will,” he said, picking up 
the check in a lordly way. “But now 
maybe you'd like me to drive you 
home.” 

And he did drive her—in her car. He 
was, it seemed, a fool about driving... . 


S° IT was that Roger Perry came into 
her life. Ronnie herself was a little 
surprised and not too pleased to find 
him there. But Roger was putting him- 
self out to be pleasant—making a point, 
too, of being almost sensationally po- 
lite to Ronnie’s parents. 

He came over late one afternoon to 
find John Ferguson perfecting his putt- 
ing on the newly clipped lawn. 

“That’s form, sir!” he cried enthusi- 
astically. “That’s what I call form!” 

John Ferguson straightened his back 
and stared at the young man. 

“There’s one thing about that opin- 
ion,” he admitted. “It’s unique.” 

But Ronnie’s mother turned, smiling, 
from her precious rose bushes. 

“Don’t let him tease you, Roger!” 

She need not have bothered. Roger 
had a great deal of aplomb for one of 
his tender years. He smiled benevo- 
lently at Ronnie’s parents and then he 
turned to Ronnie: 

“I’m supposed to go over to Helm 
City this afternoon—pick up some fool 
package for my mother at the railway 
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The Big Mistake 


Continued from page 15 


express. I sort of thought you might like 
to come along.” 

“No,” Ronnie said. “Helm City is no 
particular thrill for me.” 

He hesitated a second. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose I’d be 
speaking out of turn if I—well, Ronnie, 
you wouldn’t really mind lending me the 
car, would you?” 

Ronnie looked a bit startled. Then 
she took the keys out of her pocket. 

“Of course not!” she said. “Take it 
away!” 

So Roger took the car away, turning 
very sedately around the corner of 
Wynperle Avenue. Marcia Ferguson 
smiled. 

“That boy,” she said, “has delightful 
manners!” 

John Ferguson tapped his golf ball 
into the sunken cup. 

“Well—yes,” he agreed. “He’s a regu- 
lar Chesterfield. But what’s happened 
to the Hendricks kid, Ronnie? I kind 
of miss falling over his feet every time 
I come up on the porch.” 

“Well, I don’t!” cried Ronnie, with 
vehemence. “Because if a person doesn’t 
care enough about another person than 
to mind the person having a darned old 
1937 automobile-—” 

“Oh! I see. But this young Perry is 
being pretty big about it.” 

“Well, yes—he is.” 

“Just the same, I’d rather you didn’t 
lend him your car, Ronnie.” 

“Well, all right,” mumbled Ronnie, 
“but what are you supposed to say 
when people want to borrow your car?” 

“Say no.” 

“Well, all right,” Ronnie said again, 
disconsolately, “but I don’t see why a 
car has to complicate a person’s life the 
way it does!” 

The beautiful summer afternoon 
continued to drag along in a dread- 
ful, leaden way. Ronnie dispiritedly 
thumbed her way through several maga- 
zines—until the telephone rang. 

She ran into the house and listened, 
her face gone very white, to the inco- 
herent outburst at the other end of the 
line. She turned helplessly to her father, 
standing in the doorway. 

“It’s Roger—” she stammered. “It’s 
the car—” 



















































He took the telephone away f 
A few seconds later he put it d 
stared at Ronnie. 

“He’s got a few cuts around 
And he’s skinned his knee, he sg; 
knee!” 

Marcia Ferguson’s eyes we} 
ened over an armful of red rose 

“What—” she faltered. “O 
John—” 

“His knee! His knee! His 
shouted John Ferguson. “The 
runs into a coal truck—wrecks 
—and gets out of it with a 
knee!” 

He stalked into the living re 
his wife and daughter trailed af 

“Roger said,’ Ronnie put in’ 
“the coal truck ran into him.” 

“Of course—” John Fergus) 
choking. “Oh, of course! ...I 
I'd better get hold of that con 
insurance agent—” 

“Yes,” Ronnie’s mother said. 
bad—this whole thing— But, ¢ 
isn’t it a wonderful thing that 
didn’t really hurt himself!” — 





OGER himself concurred me 
ily in this opinion. He was 
none the worse for his experien 
knee was not bothering him at 
the neat little white strips over 
and cheekbones merely gave 
mildly adventurous look. He sz 
top step of the front porch 
Ronnie how quick-witted he h 
“The thing I don’t get,” he ac 
this attitude your father seems 
Anybody would almost think 
kind of annoyed about it! As i 
my fault! And besides, the o 
was practically covered, wasn’t 
“Oh, I don’t know,” Ronnie sé 
rily. “My father says it’s not t 
thing. He says he just isn’t exact 
about a thing like that happenir 
car.” ; 
“Anyhow,” Roger said, “you 
er’s been swell about it.” } 
“Well, but my mother seem 
awfully glad you’re still alive 
“T should think anybody 
he assented warmly. “But, lool 
are they doing to that car?” 
“Oh! The insurance company) 
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“It sure is good to see people still having fun in these horrid tim 
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o the junk yard—Andy’s place. 
by're giving me cash.” 

1, that’s swell! I'll help you pick 
2w one.” 

sw what?” 

bw car!” 

jie looked vague. 

| et you know about that,” she 


jwhen her father was ready to 
the same subject, Ronnie was no 
n the least vague. Her mind was 
9. She faced him resolutely: 
‘y’t want another car, Dad! Hon- 
) don’t! But look—more than 
3g in the whole world I want a 
ening dress and new shoes with 
and if you knew how I hate 
» parties in that old blue coat 
> fur collar trying to kid myself 
svening coat when it isn’t! Oh, 
Please do you suppose I could 
‘real evening coat with just a 
of that money?” 
ather smiled at her. 
not?” he said. 


) was that Ronnie, with full pa- 
ial approval, made ready for the 
the long-awaited night of Sat- 
he sixteenth. 
ould hardly believe her own 
she stood in her simple little 
d stared at the woman of des- 
fronting her in the mirror. Her 
arveling, traveled from the long, 
ess of cream-colored net to the 
dged golden sandals. And then, 
mds that shook a little, she 
the evening coat about her 
ts. The coat was a shimmering 
jeer and frivolous, and it had a 
bf the softest satin. _Ronnie’s 
jeyes went back to the mirror— 
iparting in naive amazement and 
| She saw herself coming into 
bhouse with Roger Perry at her 
lhe saw Dick Hendricks turning 
lieda Lewis to stare at her, Ron- 
nopeless longing and shame and 
| Ronnie was slipping into his 
ith a smile, when her mother 
|, to say the nice Perry boy was 
| the porch. 
e closed the door and turned to 
bit shyly—expecting, if the 
ast be told, that Roger would be 
\stricken dumb. It was a rude 
p discover that Roger was not 
jticing the ruffled dress and the 
joat. He was obviously agitated 
omething else. 
t—!” he said. “They’ve got a 
e Elite Garage that’s just come 
9. Convertible. A little honey! 
1’em to hold it.” 
told them what?” 
old it! For you. I thought we 
en get it tonight—drive over to 
ein it. I’m sure they’d let you 
new you were buying it. Ron- 
il you frankly I don’t think you 
» better. What they’re asking 
t we could get ’em to come down 
you’d come out ahead on this 
° thank me for smashing up 
e smiled at him. 
ve I do. I won’t be buying any 
gh. I got tired spending all my 
e for gasoline and—” 
line!” he yelled, in anguished 
“Gasoline! Why, don’t be that 
hy, we could even go fifty-fifty 
as! Pll pay for half of every- 
Ronnie said. “No, Roger. Be- 
e bought clothes.” Shyly she 
the cream-colored ruffles. 
= had only an angry glance for 
tiful dress. 
for being dumb—!” he said. 
g dumb—!” 
e stared at him. 
!” she said, when she could 
“It’s enough to make a person 
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lose their faith in human nature! It ab- 
solutely is! Why! I don’t believe you 
like me for myself at all! You like me 
for my car!” 

Roger was sulky. 

“You haven’t got any car,” he re- 
minded her. ‘And if you wouldn’t mind 
telling me how we’re supposed to get 
to that fool dance tonight—” 

“Tm not going,” Ronnie said, edging 
toward the door. “Thank you just the 
same.” 

<“But—”. 

“No,” said Ronnie. “No, thank you.” 

It was easy to get rid of Roger. It was 
almost embarrassingly easy. Ronnie 
came back into the living room and 
tried to look at her parents with an 
amused smile. 

“Well,” she said, “I guess I look pretty 
swell for somebody who isn’t going any- 
where!” 

But then her lips trembled and two 
bright tears splashed down her cheeks. 
Her father considered her, gently, over 
his evening paper. 

“Ronnie,” he said, “you’re going to get 
over this.” 

“Yes, Dad. Sure.” : 

“Tt isn’t the only dance they’ll ever 
have at the club.” 

“No, Dad. Of course not!” 

“And the Hendricks boy,” he added, 
‘4sn’t the only mortal boy in the world!” 

Ronnie managed a light laugh. 

“Oh!” she said. “As if it mattered 
about him!” 

Ronnie’s mother turned from the liv- 
ing-room window. She was smiling a 
little. 

“Tt’s too bad you feel like that about 
it. Because here he is now,” she said. 
“And—why, it can’t be! It just can’t 
possibly be! Or—do you think it could 
be, John?” 

John Ferguson stared through the 
window and Ronnie peered cautiously 
over his shoulder. Dick Hendricks had 
slammed the door of his car and was 
coming, with a swagger, up the side- 
walk. Ronnie’s father fell back in his 
chair with a mighty shout of laughter. 

“Well, sure enough! Sure enough! 
By golly, Ronnie, that’s your car! So 
help me, the kid’s bought it from the 
junk yard and made it run—!” 


” 


Jie. RAN all right. It was as smooth as 
honey on the road. Dick drove with 
ease and a quiet pride. He was trying 
to look pretty casual about the whole 
thing. 

“It took the old hack and twenty-five 
bucks out of the fund,” he said. “It took 
a lot of fast work, too—I kind of wanted 
it for tonight.” 

“Well,” Ronnie said, “I thought you 
might be taking somebody else.” 

“Nope! I don’t take any other dame 
any further’n a root beer. And you ought 
to know that!” 

Ronnie ‘smiled. 

“What if I’d gone with somebody 
else?” 

“You wouldn't,” he said. “If anybody 
else had been around they’d just have 
had their ears pinned back. That's all.” 

Ronnie liked that. They rode along 
in silence for a while. Then she looked 
at his hands on the wheel and felt a joy 
almost too keen to be borne. 

“Well, you’re crazy!” she said, aloud. 
“You're absolutely crazy! Because now 
you're the one that’ll have to buy the 
gasoline!” 

“Yeah? And what kind of a guy would 
want you buying it?” He glanced at her, 
his eyes more ardent than his words. 
“Matter of fact, you don’t look so bad 
in that outfit—I guess I don’t mind 
dragging you around.” 

They smiled at each other in a mo- 
ment of pure enchantment. 

“Dope,” she said. 

“Dope yourself,” he told her. 

Then he put his hand over hers. His 
hand was very warm and strong. 








HIGH-STRUNG DOGS OFTEN 
SUFFER FROM 
VITAMIN B, DEFICIENCY 


Veterinary Scientists Find 


@ Don’t blame your dog if he’s 
easily upset and constantly ‘“‘on 
edge.” According to recent find- 
ings of veterinarians, dogs can be 
nervously upset in many ways, when 
sufficient vitamin B, is lacking in 
their diets. Some advanced symp- 
toms are jittery nerves, extreme 
timidity, desire to run and hide— 


eating decayed matter—and often, 
running, howling convulsions. In 
fact, some authorities say this vita- 
min B, deficiency develops into con- 
ditions so serious they take the lives 
of over 100,000 dogs a year. For- 
tunately there is an easy way to be 
sure your dog gets all the vitamin 
B, he needs for good, sound nerves. 


GET KEN-L-RATION’S EXTRA VITAMIN B, 
PROTECTION FOR YOUR DOG 





re Plus 6 Other Vitamins 


You know your dog gets plenty of vita- 








min B,whenyoufeedhimKen-I-Ration. 
Both laboratory and feeding tests show 
it contains more than twice a normal 
dog’s daily needs—helping you keep 
his nerves on the safe side! Besides, 
Ken-L-Ration is rich in all six other 





vitamins necessary for sturdy bones, 


resistance to disease—and 
all-around good health! No 
wonder so many dog owners 
are turning to Ken-L-Ration. 


Has Bonus of Lean, Fresh Meat, Too! 


Don’t confuse Ken-L-Ration with cheap dog foods made solely 
of by-products and scraps. Ken-L-Ration contains plenty of 
good, lean muscle meat. Made by dog food specialists exclu- 
sively devoted to the safe, scientific feeding of your dog. Yet 
Ken-L-Rationisinexpensive! Startfeedingyour dog Ken-L-Ration 


now—see how amazingly he thrives! 


EN-L RATION 


he Food of Champions 


% St 
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The Man She Loved 


By John Cheever 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. C. BEALL 


The Dexters loved their daughter Lila. So 
did Lord Devereaux. So did Joe. And so, ap- 
parently, did a horse in the sixth at Saratoga 





RS. DEXTER overheard Joe ordering . 
| \ / | chop. That was the way it began. The ew 

were late in going up to the diner and algf 
tables were taken. The waiter gave them the tls 
occupied chairs at Joe’s table. They nodded tip 
the way strangers nod to one another in a dig 
and then everybody sat down and stared at thi 
The waiter returned a few minutes later and he 
dered the pork chop. “But, young man, you sijy 
eat pork,” Mrs. Dexter told him, “you don’t loca 
well and you shouldn’t eat pork—fried pork.” Ut 

Lila broke the embarrassed silence that fj 
her mother’s exclamation. “Tilly, darling,” s) 
“let the gentleman eat what he wants.” She gh 
an apologetic smile. “Yes, Tilly,’ Charles sa 
really none of your business, you know.” T) 
changed his order from pork to calves’ liver ¢ 
was how the Dexters met him. They spent the} 
the trip together in the club car. That was abc 
race-track special pounding through the mi 
north of Albany on its way to Saratoga. 

Joe Clancy was a good-looking Irishman y 
apprehensive scowl of a man watching his hors 
on the stretch. Years of gambling had drawn fe 
lines in his forehead that even sleep failed 
Mr. and Mrs. Dexter were a well-dressed mid¢d 
couple. Lila, their daughter, was not quite | 
Her fine features, her long lashes and blue ey 
less noticeable than the impression of youth 4 
she gave. They were a confused and friendl 
and when the train drew into Saratoga Mrs. | 
told Joe: “It was very nice to have met you. W 
you at the track tomorrow, and come up to tk 
for dinner on the first evening you’re free.” 
turned and began to wave at a policeman and 
“Redcap! Redcap! Redcap!” She was quit 
sighted. 

Twenty years earlier the Dexters had made 
from the Saratoga depot to the Grand Hotel in ¢ 
carriage. It had been partly to commemorate ft 
that they had returned. In the intervening yee 
had seen a great deal of change. On their first t1 
had been people of wealth and position. P 
extravagance and reckless speculation had 1 
them to living in a modest apartment off the 
Charles made from selling cars. 

Lila had finished secretarial school that spri 
was going to work in the fall. Both her pare’ 
they owed her at least one glimpse of a world tk 
known rather well. They were giving it to hi 
birthday present. It was largely for this reas: 
they were making a trip they could not afford 
world they had tried to forget. 

“They haven’t changed a thing,’”’ Mrs. Dext 
that evening, gesturing around the dining room 
Grand Hotel. Lila noticed a dark-haired m 
proaching their table. “The same windows 
Dexter rattled on, “the same decorations—” __ 
a pe: stopped speaking when she became cons 

someone standing at their table. It was tt 
Lila had noticed. Mrs. Dexter gave him the ruc 
of those who are very nearsighted. Then hi 
lighted. “Lord Devereaux! Lord Deverea x! 
young you look! Why, how young you've | 
You’ve grown so much younger since I saw y@ 
You’ve—” She seemed confused. Then sh | 
again with even more enthusiasm: “But you 
Percy Devereaux, are you? You’re Napier De} | 
Little Napier Devereaux! For a minute I thoug 
were your dear father. How you’ve grown! 
how you’ve grown! Charles! Charles this i 
Devereaux. My daughter, Lila.” a 

The Englishman sat down at their table. E 
man in his thirties with a sharp, aristocratic face} 
chin and dark, wet hair. He waited for the De 
finish their coffee and he joined them after di 
the veranda. “Isn’t it extraordinary, meeti 
here?” Mrs. Dexter was saying. “Of all the pli 
the world, of allthe people! You’re here for th 
of course.” 4 

“No,” Napier said quietly. “I abominate 
races. I’m up here to take the cure. To di 
waters. My physician recommends them. Tv 
out to India y’know. Joined the Ragi cult. D¢ 
worlds of good. Made a new man out of me.” | 

“That sounds wonderful,” Mrs. Dexter) 
‘Doesn’t that sound wonderful, Charles? Ragi. 
terious.” 

“Mysterious in a way,” Napier went on. “Beil 


a series of sound hygienic (Continued on pal 
| 


We said goodby. Out by the closed paddech 
We kissed, but then he turned and walked 0!) 
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HE WAS GOOD in his job. No one 
denied that. But he felt inferior to 
his associates. Most of them were college 
men. He envied them the mysterious thing 
called “background.” 

Today he happens to be one of the prin- 
cipals of the business. But more important, 
he has lost his inferiority complex. Instead 
of envying his once better informed associ- 
ates he is their equal. 

His case is by no means unusual. He has 
learned the secret that the reading of great lit- 
erature opens the gateway of the mind and 
offers a broader view of life. This broader view 
inspires self-confidence. In a word, it’s culture. 

There are thousands of men today who lack 
the essential background so necessary for suc- 
cess in every field of life and who don’t know 
where to turn for it. The cold stone front of 
a public library suggests groping among thou- 
sands of books. “What are the really great 
books?” you ask. 


DR. ELIOT'S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 


THE HARVARD CLASSICS 


The question has been wonderfully answered 
by America’s greatest educator, Dr. Eliot, forty 
years president of Harvard. He made it a vital 
part of his great life work to assemble in one 
_ set the really worthwhile writings. These books 









NOW 
at the LOWEST PRICE 


In the History of the 
HARVARD CLASSICS! 


COST PER VOLUME % THE 
PRICE OF POPULAR FICTION 


90 
LUXURIOUS VOLUMES 


FOR 50, WEEK 


MINUTES 





ow to get ge of 
Inferiority 
Complex 


A true story of aman who found that self-confidence 
is not a matter of education or luck 
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place you on an equal footing with the best 
educated of your associates. 


HERE IS THE GREATEST 
BOOK BARGAIN EVER OFFERED 


This supreme library of 418 immortal master- 
pieces is unified into a living, powerful educa- 
tional force by the marvelous working index 
containing 76,000 entries, guiding the reader 
to an understanding of world culture. 

Not only is the new price of these famous 
books amazingly low! You are given the most 
liberal terms in the history of The Harvard 
Classics! For an initial payment as low as $2.00 
you may have this luxurious edition placed in 
your home with all shipping charges prepaid 
by us! 


THESE FAMOUS BOOKLETS FREE! 


The fascinating book, “Fifteen Minutes a Day,” 
furnishes you with complete information about 
this marvelous set which can do so much to 
bring you life’s satisfactions. It describes Dr. 
Eliot’s own plan of reading and is filled with 
a wealth of helpful, practical information. For 
a limited time, we will also send you “The 
Men Behind the Classics” containing the 
dramatic biographies of the men whose im- 
mortal writings appear in the Harvard Classics. 
You will receive both of these valuable book- 
lets absolutely free, postpaid and without obli- 
gation. Simply fill out and mail coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLETS (FOR ADULTS ONLY) 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 
The World’s Largest Subscription Booksellers, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Yes! I am interested in receiving by mail, free and without obligation, your 
valuable booklet, “Fifteen Minutes a Day,” describing the famous library, Dr. 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) and containing Dr. 
Eliot’s own plan of constructive reading. Also the beautiful brochure, the “Men 
Behind the Classics,” dramatic biographies of the men whose immortal writings 
appear in The Harvard Classics. 
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ATHLETE'S 
FO oT ae 





Broken Skin, Blisters Or Itching Here May 
Mean You Already Have Athlete’s Foot 


In summer, your feet are more apt to sweat 
easily between the toes. In this hot, moist 
area the spores of Athlete’s Foot Fungi 
thrive, burrow deeply in the tissues and 
spread rapidly. If itching on your feet oc- 
curs and the skin between your toes cracks, 
is thick and white or reveals tiny blisters, 
it may mean this dangerous and stubborn 
infection has already taken place and may 
spread to other parts of the feet and body. 

Be on the alert—look between your toes tonight. If 
there are tiny blisters or the skin is broken, use Dr. 

Scholl’s SOLVEX, a treatment exclusively for Ath- 

lete’s Foot. Quickly relieves intense itching, kills the 
fungi of Athlete’s Foot it contacts and helps heal the 
broken tissues. Get Dr. Scholl’s SOLVEX (Liquid 
or Ointment).50c at your Drug, Shoe or Dept. Store. 
Free Booklet on Foot Care—write to Dr. Scholl’s, Inc., Chicago, Il. 


D° Scholls 


So LV E X FOR ATHLETE'S 


FOOT 
PREVENT ATHLETE’S FOOT 


To prevent reinfection of Athlete’s 
a 


Foot, er inside of shoes with Dr. 
S 


Scholl’s Shoe Deodorizer and Fungi- 

cide, kills the Fungi it reaches on 

insoles and shoe-linings; dispels 

— See by sweaty feet. care 

ottle with sprayer 50c, Drug. oe, 
i.e Dept. Stores, everywhere. , 


ECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A.’s carn $2,000 to 310 000 a year. 
Thousands of ms nesd them. About 20,000 Certified Public Account- 
ants in the We train you thoroly at home in spare time for 
ye AY or executive accounting positions. Previous ex- 
rience, , unnecessary. Personal training under supervision of staff of 
ey *s, including members of the American Institute of Account- 
ants. Write for free book, ‘* Accountancy, the Profession That Pays. 


LaSalleExtension University, Dept. 840-HA, Chicago 
A Correspondence Institution 


REWARD! For a littlo of your spare time as a special! Sub- 
acription Representative. WRITE TODAY. 


Independent Agency Division 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING CO. 


250 Park Ave. 


FOR THE 1 MAN 
IN 7 WHO SHAVES 
EVERY DAY 


A Special Shave Cream—It’s 
Not a Soap, Needs No Brush! 


Daily shaving leaves many men’s faces raw, 
sensitive. This is especially true of the man 
who, because of his business and social 
status, must shave every day. 


To meet this condition Williams, for 
100 years makers of fine shaving prepara- 
tions, has now developed GLIDER—a spe- 
cial cream for daily shavers. With no soap 
base, it’s a complete departure from ordi- 
nary shave creams. No brush. No lather. 
Not sticky or greasy. 


New York, N. Y. 





A superabundance of moisture in this 
rich cream softens each whisker, yet forms 
a protective layer over your face to keep 
blade from scraping. Swiftly, gently your 
razor glides over your skin. Like a cold 
cream, Glider helps smooth, soften your 
skin and prevent chapping and roughness. 


FREE—tube of Glider. Send name, ad- 
dress today. The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 
EG-14, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Offer good in U. S. A. and Canada only 








sand lots everywhere, from factories and 
corporations with sponsored teams, 
from playground outfits, athletic clubs, 
and neighborhood groups. The first “na- 
tional championship” in 1935 was a bit 
on the makeshift side, but in early 1936 
Dumont had obtained sixteen responsi- 
ble commissioners to supervise state 
and regional tournaments and, in Cleve- 
land, he organized the National Semi- 
pro Baseball Congress. 

There was devised a system of na- 
tional semipro player contracts to pre- 
vent team-jumping and proselyting. 
This was followed by the formation of 
leagues to be self-supporting by a strict 
apportioning of gate receipts from regu- 
lar playing schedules. He arranged 
state championships, regional title tour- 
naments. He regimented umpiring abil- 
ity by instituting a local training system. 
The best of these officials are rewarded 
annually with a trip to Wichita to work 
the tournament games under the ap- 
praising eye of Ernest Quigley, super- 
visor of umpires for the National 
League. 

Dumont’s rules for membership were 
so simple and costs so low that no one 
could step in and make a racket of any 
branch of the organization. State com- 
missioners from the beginning were be- 
yond reproach, and he points with pride 
to factors like Arthur B. Corey, Massa- 
chusetts commissioner, who is sheriff of 
the city of Concord; E. T. Williams, of 
Greenville, Arkansas, a medical doctor 
who finds time to act as semipro com- 
missioner for the state; and Honorable 
Earl Welch, Oklahoma commissioner, 
who i is also a judge in the Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court. 


Professional Semipros 


The free-for-all quality of the Du- 
mont setup was particularly welcome 
because of the stranglehold on inde- 
pendent baseball in the big cities. The 
mere mention of semiprofessional base- 
ball around New York City means 
Brooklyn’s famed and prosperous Bush- 
wicks and their limited number of op- 
ponents in the Metropolitan Baseball 
League; or the colored Pittsburgh 
Crawfords with their memorable bat- 
tery of Satchel Paige and Josh Gibson; 
and the many bewhiskered House of 
David outfits. 

The semipro booking situation in 
Metropolitan New York approximates a 
territorial monopoly. Most independent 
bookings must be made through the of- 
fice of the late Nat Strong, and Max 
Rosner, two pioneers who grew wealthy 
by controlling semiprofessional base- 
ball in the East for almost thirty years. 
They book traveling dates for the Cuban 
Stars, of Havana, and the Puerto Rico 
Stars, and collect booking fees from 
teams of the Metropolitan Baseball 
League. 

Chicago’s counterpart of the Strong- 
Rosner office is the A. M. Spaperstein’s 
Sports Enterprises, which books for the 
Chicago American Giants, Cleveland 
Bears, Jacksonville Red Caps, Mohawk 
Giants of Schenectady, New Orleans 
Crescent Stars, Norfolk Virginia Grays, 
the bearded Davidites, the Puerto Rico 
Botafogos, and several nontraveling 
Chicago units. 

These bottlenecks at Chicago and 
New York made the semiprofessional 
situation ripe for combat, because thou- 
sands of other strong teams went beg- 
ging for dates in territories dominated 
by out-and-out professional players. 
Dazzy Vance received more from the 
Brooklyn Bushwicks in one season than 
he did for his last year with the Brook- 
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lyn Dodgers. They paid Waite Hoyt 
$150 a game, and not much less to 
George Earnshaw, another world-series 
hero, for two seasons after he quit big- 
league ball. The average salary of the 
line-up regulars approximates $350 a 
month. Genuine semipros, who work 
and play, point to this as professional 
baseball, possible only at a sacrifice of 
open competition. 

The Semipro Congress members pass 
up this high finance and the oppor- 
tunism of playing headline heroes. They 
will sign a player from organized base- 
ball, but none after June 1st. Thus the 
rosters are never top-heavy with big 
names of ability, and no team can head 
for the Wichita tournament with too-re- 
cent member of the professional leagues. 

While some have tried to set him up 
as a czar of the semipros, a sort of Lan- 
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dis with a final say in the destiny of 
sandlotters, Ray Dumont is anything 
but this. 

“Somebody would’ve done it sooner or 
later,” Dumont explains. “The country’s 
full of baseball nuts like me—guys who 
either play the game or wish they could. 
Well, back in ’31 there were too many 
who only wished they could. Then soft- 
ball started to prove it. So now we have 
so many teams and leagues organized 
that no club anywhere in the United 
States or Canada goes begging for op- 
ponents, and we’re only beginning. 

“The program brings out all kinds of 
players—from the rich boys right down 
to the teams of CCC and WPA workers. 
It’s loaded with color and fierce compe- 
tition, because nobody’s life or liveli- 
hood is at stake. Most of our players 
are everyday workers—earning from 
eighty to one-twenty-five a month 
steady as butchers, bakers, lumberjacks, 
factory hands and what not. They pick 
up from two to five bucks a game and 
play three times a week—two twilight 
contests and one on Sunday. 

The big-league scouts are watching 
this baseball baby. Dumont reserves a 
special section for them during the 
Wichita tournament. Jack Ryan, of the 
St. Louis Cardinals, hasn’t missed one 
since the first. Other scouts have found 
it an oasis of talent. 

More than 200 Semipro Congress 


players have been spied and g 
organized- baseball contracts, | 
prize pickup is Freddie Hutchis, 
big right-handed pitcher. He } 
Wichita for a Tacoma team < 
went to the Detroit Tigers vic 
for $50,000 and $25,000 worth of 

Joe Gordon, now with the | 
Yankees, starred on two semip 
in Portland, Oregon, the W 
Babes and then the Wolfe Fed 
fore Scout Joe Devine placedil hi hi 
University of Oregon for the KN 
Yankees. 

There is one drawback here, | 
—the age of the players. The 
are grown men with steady j 
families to maintain. Earni 
$1,200 to $1,500 a year at we 
can pick up from $300 to $5 
playing the semipro schedule. 
ized-baseball law rules that ar 
lot player signed by a big-leag 
must be sent to a minor-league | 
at least a year, and that produce 

Minor-league salary limits, 
law, can’t compare with the yez 
job plus the semipro pickup 
since the regular job would hz 
abandoned during the summ 
smallest leagues, Class E, ave! 
per season, with a $1,000 m 
Class D pay averages $900 
months, while Class C leagues 
maximum of $1,800 for stars, 
average of $1,200. 


A Really National Past 


With a full schedule extendi 
early May to late August and 
thanks to little Dumont, the 
player of today considers himse 
ier in most instances than the ki¢ 
smaller leagues, with or withou' 
of chain-store baseball. There 4 
than 150 member teams in tI 
Baltimore alone. Down in Tex 
hail the Semipro Congress for 
restored life to a game that had 
as softball advanced. New Ye 
contains more than 100 teams 4 
with the congress. Canada has! 
clubs from New Brunswick, | 
Nova Scotia and Ontario. ; 

The congress runs smoot nf 
anything ever tried. There are 
because the rules are in black an’ 
Disobey and out you go, that’s ¢ 
if the players pay their quarte 1 
dues ($10 annually for a ful 1 
carry their membership cards. ; 
the schedule according to ordina 
ball rules—which is what has I hi 
thus far—all goes well. 

The major leagues have 
blessed the idea through their pr 
and by ready co-operation. 
Wagner, baseball immortal, h 
the start as a high commissioner 
which George Sisler now holds. ~ 


‘men of organized baseball wate 


madhouse tournament at Wi 
year and gasped in amazemen’ 
freshness, pace and relentless | 
tion. 3 
“That’s because they havell 
too long in the delusion that t 
was confined to their littl wi 
major and minor leagues,” Dum 
plains. “They called it the f 
pastime, and never paused to 
that kids and grownups need o 
competition, regular schedul«j 


places to play. Well, some day} 
to see the semipros using th 
parks when their teams are on fh 
Then we'll really grow. Up to no 
just a half a million baseball nuj 
ing lots of fun. And, as presid 
having the most fun!” . 

























spvinces wrote to thank him for 
Lved their country from war, 


41 in their letters, written in a 
abling hand, “he would not be 
is airplane... .” All this ap- 
itely touching to Mrs. 
hamberlain, a sweet and ten- 
ed woman, who encouraged 
and to persevere in the path of 
ent. 
vath, after Munich, ceased to be 
ar one in England. English 
inion had been forced to swal- 
ich, for want of preparation in 
and the air force. But she 
44 that medicine very bitter and 
action less than honorable. She 
ined at once to make all the 
|mecessary in order never again 
sosed to such humiliation. In 
1939, I went to Great Britain 
es of conferences that took me 
orners of the country. There 
ut that public opinion was now 
the government. The latter 
ating to adopt conscription; the 
yas energetically demanding it. 
sre English men and women of 
s said to me: 
ust not allow this man Hitler 
ate Europe; we must have a 
ay and a strong air force.” 













































| I returned to Paris I wrote an 
2 in which I declared that Eng- 
luld institute conscription in 
it that time most of my French 
lid I was crazy, that Great Brit- 
ii never impose obligatory mili- 
fice because one of her most 


yas a painful blow to Neville 
lain and to all those who, with 
jsupported a policy of appease- 
ihe British prime minister was 
| and profoundly shocked. He 
fminedly hoped, in the face of 
bility, that Hitler would never 
m-German peoples. Now he 
to the contrary. He became 
a fact of which many people 
ant—one of Hitler’s most de- 
opponents in England. It was 
influence of this emotion and 
t that he unexpectedly gave 
guarantee. I was in America 
oment. Immediately I said to 
“This means war.” For it was 
the one hand, that Germany 
mtinue her policy of expan- 
would attack Poland, and, on 
, that England would remain 
as she always has throughout 
, to her formal, written com- 


pt return of England to the 
uropean political co-operation 
sarily to a closer understand- 
France. In June, 1939, the 
ritish alliance gave a formal 
nm Paris at which were present 
isha, British minister of war; 
Bonnet, French minister of 
ffairs, and General Gamelin. 
occasion Hore-Belisha an- 
hat in time of war the British 
‘ould be under the orders of 
commander and that he was 
be able to say “our General 
* The latter remained im- 
ough prolonged applause. 
e banquet we went with 
isha to the Polish embassy, 
Zreat ball was being given; he 
i show by his presence the new 
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bond between England and Poland. 

I retain a tragic memory of that occa- 
sion. It was a beautiful summer night. 
In the gardens of the embassy (for- 
merly the de Sagan residence) the white 
marble sphinxes gleamed beneath the 
stars; an orchestra was playing Chopin 
waltzes and pots of red fire threw on 
the scene the glow of a conflagration. 
On the lawn beautiful women in crino- 
lines (among them the two lovely 
daughters of the German ambassador) 
were dancing with Polish and French 
officers. We all thought the war was 
near, that Poland would be the first to 
be attacked and that this ball resem- 
bled the one given by Wellington in 
Brussels on the eve of Waterloo. Negli- 
gently sipping champagne, members of 
society discussed trifling subjects. There 
was talk of the maiden voyage of the 
Pasteur, and some of the persons pres- 
ent spoke of trips they were planning to 
South America. 

A few days later Hore-Belisha re- 
turned, with Winston Churchill, for the 
review of July 14th. It was a mag- 
nificent occasion—Paris’ last happy day. 
Never had the French army been more 
magnificent. We had assembled in that 
parade everything that constituted our 
glory; the chasseurs, the zouaves, the 
marines, the Foreign Legion and the 
regular infantry. Winston Churchill 
beamed. “Thank God for the French 
army,” he said. We did not know at 
that time that the courage of men, their 
military virtues and the traditions of 
even the finest regiments are powerless 
when the mechanical equipment is not 
worthy of the army. The procession of 
tanks reassured the onlookers in the 
Champs Elysées and filled them with 
enthusiasm, but the latter were unin- 
formed of the situation in Germany; 
they did not know that the Germans 
possessed many more tanks, more heav- 
ily armored, and invulnerable to our 
cannon. 


N THE afternoon Hore-Belisha came 

to see me at Neuilly with a colonel who 
was his aide-de-camp. He talked to me 
of the difficulties he was encountering in 
building up a British army: 

“Conscription,” he said, “is all well 
and good, but for the moment it is more 
a formula than a reality. I cannot call 
up all the men who have registered be- 
cause I have neither equipment to give 
them nor officers to train them.” 

“What about the officers from the last 
war?” I asked. 

“They do not understand the new 
weapons.” 

“And if the war were to break out to- 
morrow, how many divisions could you 
send us?” 

“Right away? Not more than six.” 

That figure frightened me. I was even 
more terrified when I learned, a short 
while later, that our general staff had 
asked from England for the whole dura- 
tion of a European war only thirty-two 
divisions. I remembered that in 1918 we 
had had as many as eighty-five British 
divisions and at that time the Ameri- 
cans, the Russians, the Italians and the 
Japanese were our allies; nevertheless, 
we won the war only by a hairbreadth. 
Here was cause for grave alarm. 

Such was the opinion also of Georges 
Bonnet, who was then minister of for- 
eign affairs. I heard him recount the 
following incident: 

“A few days before the war,” he said, 
“toward the end of August, 1939, I 
called into my office two of the com- 
manders who were responsible for our 
army and our air force. I told them that 
we were drifting toward war and that if 
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BASIC COLLEGE WAKDRUDE 


HATS 


1 snap brim for campus 

1 snap brim for town 

1 opera 

Optional: Cap or rain hat 


COATS 


Camel's hair polo coat or reversible 
balmacaan or tweed or covert 

Double-breasted gabardine with 
sheepskin lining 

double-breasted town 
coat 

Raincoat or finger-tip corduroy 


SUITS 


1 covert, single-breasted, three-but- 
ton notched lapel or tweed 

1 worsted town suif, single- or 
double-breasted _ 

1 flannel, single- or double-breasted 

1 odd sports jacket 


SLACKS 


1 covert 
1 gray flannel 


SHIRTS 


8 colored; 2 white 

2 dress (stiff bosom for tails; pleated 
or soft collar-attached for dinner 
jacket) j 

2 wing collars 


GARTERS 


2 pairs, solid color or striped 


HOSE 


5 heavy wool 
5 lisle or lightweight wool or silk 
2 black silk for evening wear 


SHOES 


Heavy brogues of polished or re- 
verse calf with gum rubber soles 
or black and white saddle shoes 
with rubber soles 

Black or brown town shoes 

Black patent leather oxfords or 
pumps 

Norwegian peasant slippers 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


1 dozen white 
1 dozen colored 
3 silk foulard 


BELTS 


1 narrow pigskin 
1 club striped, or calf, etc. 


SUSPENDERS 


2 for general wear 
1 for evening wear 


TIES 


1 dozen foulard, wool and stripe 
ties 

2 bow ties 

2 knif ties 

2 black dress fies 

2 white dress fies 


WAISTCOATS 


1 white washable waistcoat with 
tail coat 

1 black silk waistcoat with single- 
breasted dinner jacket 

1 black silk cummerbund with dou- 
ble-breasted dinner jacket and 
white summer dinner jacket 

1 fattersall flannel 


UNDERWEAR 
6 shirts 
6 shorts 
1 robe, flannel or lightweight silk 


3 pairs of pajamas 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Crew-neck Shetland sweater 

Dress set for tail coat and dinner 
jacket 

Collar pin 

Key chain 

Tie clasp 

Cuff links 

Wool or knitted muffler for cold 
weather 

White muffler for evening wear 

Leather jacket 

Knitted or fur-type gloves 

Pigskin gloves for town 


WHAT TO WEAR GUIDE 


Your correct guide to college dress—all around the clock. Copies are avail- 
able at ten cents each. Send coin or stamps to Collier's, The National 
Weekly, Department M.W., 250 Park Avenue, New York City, New York 


Poland did not give in that war would 
be inevitable within a short period. 
“Sf you, the 


‘Nevertheless,’ I added, 


cannot win by simple threat of war the 
hegemony she desires. But it might be 
to our interest to delay the outbreak. It 


commanders of our armies, tell me that 
we have no serious chance of being vic- 
tors, then I shall ask Poland to cede 
Danzig and the Corridor to the Ger- 
mans. I know that in doing this I shall 
run grave risks. People will say that I 
have betrayed Poland after having be- 
trayed Czechoslovakia. But that makes 
no difference to me. I prefer anything 
to the destruction of my country, which, 
moreover, would carry with it the de- 
struction of Poland. Do not make the 
mistake of thinking that I have any illu- 
sions about the Germans’ willingness to 
fight. Germany has been preparing for 
seven years for a European war and 
sooner or later she will make it, if she 
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might be to our interest to gain six 
months or a year which we could devote 
to an intense effort at rearmament. 
That’s why I turn to you and ask: “Are 
there pressing military reasons for de- 
manding this sacrifice from Poland?”’ 
They answered me, each one separately, 
that they saw no military reason for 
postponing the outbreak of war and that 
a delay would be as useful to Germany 
as to ourselves. In these circumstances 


there was nothing more I could do.” 
Nevertheless, he made a final effort. 
On the thirty-first of August, at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, Francois-Pon- 
cet, who had been appointed French 
ambassador to Rome, telephoned him 


that Count Ciano had offered to call a 
conference to settle the Polish problem 
and also the other disputed claims. 
Georges Bonnet believed that the sin- 
cerity of Count Ciano was above ques- 
tion. Italy was not ready to engage in 
a campaign; her treaty with Germany 
still allowed her three years’ respite; 
Italian public opinion was averse to 
war; the last interview between Count 
Ciano and Mr. von Ribbentrop was said 
to have been less than cordial; Italy 
could obtain without fighting, in the 
course of a conference, a large part of 
what she desired. Such a conference, 
therefore, seemed as much in Italy’s 
interests as in those of France and Eng- 
land. Bonnet determined to do every- 
thing in his power to support this 
project. He went, so he told me, to see 
Daladier, informed him of the affair and 
added: “There is a meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers at six o’clock this eve- 
ning; I shall recommend the acceptance 
of the Italian proposal. I ask you to sup- 
port me. In this way we shall confront 
Germany with a fait accompli.” 

Daladier promised. But Bonnet knew 
only too well the character of the pre- 
mier. That evening at the meeting, Da- 
ladier, far from supporting him, fought 
against him. The Italian proposal was 
not definitely rejected but the council 
expressed the desire first to see the di- 
rect negotiations between Poland and 
the Reich continued. The official com- 
muniqué, published at nine o’clock in 
the evening, said simply: “The council 
took a unanimous stand in support of 
France’s commitments.” On the first 
of September at dawn the German army 
marched into Poland. 


Jie next day at 2:15 p. m. Bonnet, 

who was in his office at the Quai 
D’orsay, heard his telephone ring, 
picked up the instrument and was as- 
tounded to hear, with no preliminaries: 
“This is Count Ciano. I have in my office 
Mr. Frangois-Poncet and Sir Percy Lor- 
raine. I believe that it is still possible to 
take up the subject of a conference... .” 

Georges Bonnet promised Count 
Ciano not to send a definite ultimatum 
to Germany until the next day, Sunday, 
at noon. At this point there occurred a 
very strange episode which, I believe, 
has never been explained until now. It is 
known that France, in conformity with 
the promise given by Georges Bonnet, 
waited before sending her ultimatum 
until Sunday at noon and, before de- 
claring war, until five o’clock. England, 
on the contrary, declared war on Sep- 
tember third at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. Here is the reason for this 
strange procedure: 

Contrary to the state of affairs at the 
time of Munich, English public opinion 
in 1939 was extremely hostile to the 
idea of a new capitulation. The mem- 
bers of Parliament who had just had 
the opportunity during their vacations 
of talking with their constituents had 
been struck by the extraordinary de- 
termination of the whole population. 
Convinced that war was inevitable, the 
English masses thought it better to get 
it over with quickly. The members of 
Parliament had been much impressed 
by this state of popular opinion and 
they were determined not to let Mr. 
Chamberlain show the same weakness 
as in the preceding summer. The result 
was that on the third of September at 
nine o’clock in the morning, Lord Hali- 
fax called Georges Bonnet by telephone 
and said to him: 

“T am aware of the reasons which 
prevent you from sending your ultima- 
tum before noon, but we have not made 
the same promises to Count Ciano and 
we are obliged to send ours this morn- 
ing. The House of Commons convenes 
at noon and if the prime minister ap- 
pears there without having fulfilled his 
promises to Poland he may be over- 


| 
thrown by a unanimous mo 
indignation. Ratan 
This is why two allied ni 
clared war at an interval of \ } 
Thus on the third of Septemb) 
war began for which Germanyiad 
preparing for a long time, 
England and France were | 
unready and which Germany |i 
preme adroitness, contrived'g 
France and England declare. | 
Today one can say that thay 
lost, so far as France was con} 
the very moment it was begun) | 


T WAS lost because we did 
enough airplanes, or enougk 
enough antiaircraft guns anc 
we did not have enough f 
build what we lacked. It y 
cause our ally had only a tin 
did not possess the means o 
which would have permittes 
take quick advantage of his 
reserves of men and riches. J 
In the course of the 
about which I spoke at the 
this article, Winston Churchill 
of a figure of speech that I ft 
striking. When I asked him 
land, at the time of the Sane 
given in and allowed the ] 
have their way. 
“Have you ever,” he asked 
served the habits of lobsters 
plied that the habits of lob 
never been one of my principa 
“Well,” he said, “if you hav 
portunity, study them. The} 
interesting. At various perio 
life, the lobster loses his protec 
At this moment of molting th 
crustacean retires into a evi 
rock and there waits patientl 
new carapace has time to fo: 
as this new armor has grow 
sallies out of the crevice ¢ 
once more a fighter, lord of 
England, through the fault of 
and cowardly ministers, has los S| 
pace; we must wait in our cre 
the new one has had time to gro’ 
Circumstances, alas, were 
France and England to sally ot 
crevices, without a carapace, t 
bat against the most terrible 
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In the following articles we: 
plain why the Allies failed t 
eight months’ respite grante 
rebuild and strengthen their | 

We shall show how Hitler, 
“Pll make their war fall te 
their hands,’ succeeded in 
that; how the clash of pers 
particularly the rivalry bet 
ladier and Reynaud—impede 
duct of the war, and why 
troops were not trained for th 
of combat in which they would 
upon to engage. 

We shall see why the Germ 
sive met with such stunning 
shall describe the life in Paris 
don during the last days of | 
paign and tell how England k 
the armistice and how the Bn 
isters reacted to the news. 

Circumstances, unhappily, 
the author to observe the who 


tragic venture at firsthand—in 
the armies in the field where he 
son officer, and in part in Paris || 
don where he chanced to know 
the political leaders. 

Painful though it is for a Fr 
to recall events that have brot 
terrible consequences to his co’ 
considers the truth, which he 
to set forth, less harmful to Fré 
certain unfounded stories. tt) 
fained currency. . 

He will tell only what he 
seen, witholding nothing. 





The second of this series 0) 
will appear next week. 
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rand Mrs. Jim Post 

add up the cost 
of their 

orlds Fair Vacation 


--. and Jim wins an argument 


... and Mrs. Jim a new dress! 





im: It was grand, Jim—like a second 
lymoon. But I told you before we 
led it would cost us at least $100. 
\You’re wrong there, Amy. Wait ’til 
pee the figures. First, two round trip 
tickets to New York on the Pennsy]l- 
h from Canton, Ohio—$32.50. Right ? 









im: But Jim! You didn’t add in 
air. 

shucks! County fairs have cost us 
Four admission tickets— $2. “‘Rail- 






Mrs. Jim: Yes, but what about that won- 
derful first day in Washington ? That must 
have cost plenty. 

Jim: Free stopover, my dear, on the Penn- 
sylvania —so that cost us nothing. Hotel, 
$4; three meals for two, $4.50; sightsee- 
ing, $3.10. $11.60 altogether —dirt-cheap! 


Mrs. Jim: But Ben Franklin would never 
have called us thrifty in Philadelphia. 
Jim: Only extravagance there, Amy, was 
extra portions of that Philadelphia Pepper 
Pot. Hotel, meals, seeing the Liberty Bell, 
Independence Hall, Betsy Ross House, 
everything —$10.00, that’s all. 





Mrs. Jim: All right, now add it up. It still 
sounds like $100 to me. 


Jim: This is one time I win. Thirty-two fifty 
MLL OO) ere LOLOO}. 23-35. - .$3-50 


Mrs. Jim: Wonderful, dear | And the differ- 
ence will buy me a nice new dress. You 
don’t mind, do you, dear ? 


Jim: No-o-o-o. Fact is, I never thought 
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|) On Parade’’— 25c each. Hot dogs, 
Wiches, ice cream—a dollar. That’s all! 


Hard to believe that you can enjoy a World’s Fair 
vacation—and cover so much of scenic and his- 
toric interest—for so little money. But it’s a fact. 
Look into the low fares Pennsylvania Railroad 
quotes for both Pullman and Coach travel. Go 
straight to the gate by its ‘‘Direct Route’’ or via 
Washington, Philadelphia, Niagara Falls at 


. .. $5.00 for incidentals. . 
World’s Fair visit: $85.95* ! 


. grand total 


NO EXTRA COST from many western points. New 
Travel Credit Plan for purchasing railroad tickets 
and new low all-expense tours make World’s Fair 
vacations possible for everybody —ask Ticket or 
Travel Agents about them. Above all, go to the 
Fair—there’s no attraction that offers so much in 
fun, thrills and education for so little money ! 





%Cost figures are given as examples only and are subject to variation depending upon hotels and restaurants selected, 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


Coming from Chicago? Ride the de luxe all-coach Trail Blazer! Observation 
Car...Radio...Club Lounge... smart Diner, low-priced meals... Luxury 
Coaches with large “panorama” windows, big washrooms... Reserved 
individual reclining Seats... Attendants. All at regular low coach fares. 





WEST-EAST ROUTE...DIRECT ROUTE 


See two Fairs for one Fare! San Francisco as well as New York. Easy on a 
Grand Circle Tour. From your home station and back again...$90 in 
Coaches, $135 in Pullmans, plus reduced Pullman charge. At San Francisco 
Fair, see Pennsylvania Railroad’s ‘‘Magic Movies.”* 


TO NEW YORK WORLD'S 


myself a Fair visit would cost so little. 


FAIR...-STATION ON 
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Mrs. Jim: Yes, but what about those three 
heavenly days in New York ? 

Jim: Saw everything, didn’t we ? Our hotel 
right near the Pennsylvania Station. You 
gadding about the stores, I giving Broad- 
way the once-over. $23.35 for 3 days—yep, 
the whole shooting match ! 






And this “Direct Route”’ 

made it so convenient 

for “Mr. and Mrs. Jim’ to 
0 to the Fair. 








As your Pennsy 
Pennsylvania St 
ly 


Ivania train glides into 
- otation, New York mere- 
Step to waiting electric train.. ‘and in 
10 minutes, for 10 cents, you're at th 

Fair! No confusion or iceeevhicnce 












See how little Fares to the Fair are! 


Examples of 60-day Round- 
Trip Coach Fares to New York 


From Chicago $27.25 
From Cleveland $17.15 
From St. Louis $31.75 
From Cincinnati . $22.55 


Still lower fares on week-end Excursions from 
Detroit, Dayton, Cincinnati and intermediate 
points; also on 1-day and week-end Excursions 
from Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh and 
nearby points. Practically all trains carry coaches. 


Ask about low Pullman fares 








FAIR GROUNDS 
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Both brothers and hazers stoutly affirm 
“We'd rather paddle freshmen who squirm!” 
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Take a Complete Jockey 


REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 


Underwardrobe to School 


Two-piece 
75¢ and up, per garment 


BER 
easy TO REMEMP™” Jockey 


Insist on Jockey and look for the name on the gar- 
ment. No other underwear can have the patented 
construction features which have made Jockey 
famous. Remember, it isn’t Jockey without the Jockey 
label. If your dealer can’t supply you, write us. 





KENOSHA 


Left 
JOCKEY 
SHORT 
Mild support for 
all active sports 
J 
Right 
JOCKEY 
MIDWAY 
Squirm-free com- 
fort for office 
and street wear 
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WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


Made and distributed in Canada by Moodies, Hamilton, Ont.; In Australia by MacRae 
Knitting Mills, Sydney; In British Islas by Lyle & Scott, Ideal House, London; 
In New Zealand by Lane-Walker-Rudkin, Ltd., Christchurch, $ 1 









If you’d rather not look too conspicuous in the 
locker room or dormitory, you'd better wear Jockey. 
Because at most good colleges and preps, Jockey 
is like a pair of slacks or an odd jacket—something 
that practically everybody wears. The reason, of 
course, is the unequalled job Jockey does of com- 
bining comfort with trimness. As the only under- 
garment made with the patented Y-front construc- 
tion which eliminates bulk, bind and buttons... 
it is the only one which combines squirm-free 
masculine support with a conveniently angled, 
non-gap opening. Your dealer will show you the 
units needed to make your Jockey underwardrobe 
conform. They are—Short and Midway for daily 
.. Long and Over-Knee for cold weather 
sports:..and Bellin for dances. 












WEARING KEEPS IT CLOSED 
SUPPORT FROM THE BEL¥ 


left 

JOCKEY 

BELLIN 
A trim, youthful 
waist line for 
dress-up occa- 
sions 

. 

Right 
JOCKEY 
OVER-KNEE 
Keeps trousers 
from wrinkling 
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The Man She Loved 


Continued from page 52 


laws though. Breathing exercises in 
the morning. Strict diet. No tobacco. 
Nothing worldly. Seat of the soul 
in the diaphragm and all that sort of 
thing.” 

“Lila, did you hear that?” Mrs. Dex- 
ter asked. “Napier has joined the Ragi 
cult. I’m sure Lila would love to hear 
about the Ragi cult.’”’ She stood. There 
was something hurried about her de- 
parture that even she could not conceal. 
“Come along, Charles, come along. You 
know we have a lot to do. Let Napier 
tell Lila all about the Ragi cult. Good 
night, Napier. Good night, Lila.’”’ Then 
she disappeared into the lobby, followed 
by her confused husband. 


On] upstairs Mrs. Dexter spent a 
long time pacing the floor of her bed- 
room. She had begun to imagine a birth- 
day present that was more spectacular 
and enduring than any month at Sara- 
toga. Her days were numbered, she 
knew, and her funds were limited, but 
on her side was an old and distinguished 
family that would be as important to 
Napier as the color of Lila’s eyes. 

Fate was generous, she thought, and 
she felt her eyes smarting with tears. 
She had been dealt an unexpected hand 
and she knew exactly how to play it. 

“That’s him, sir,’ Joe whispered. 
“Look, Miss Dexter, look, that’s Juan.” 

In Manhattan the milk wagons would 
still be making their rounds. It was very 
early. The wet grass spotted Lila’s rid- 
ing boots. The breath of the horses who 
were crossing the road and coming up 
toward the track smoked on the cool air. 
“Look, Miss Dexter, look,’ Joe whis- 
pered. “They sold him last year. For 
nine hundred dollars. I saw him in Ha- 
vana. Look at his legs. Look at that 
chest. Did you ever see anything like 
it?” 

They moved over to the rail. Juan, 
Joe’s favorite, entered the track. He 
took two furlongs easily and then their 
hands tightened on the rail when they 
heard that faint, profound pounding rise 
up from the homestretch on the other 
side of the field. He was going then, 


rocketing down the track, pounding the 


loose dirt for everyone to hear. They 
eased him off again. “Nobody knows 
who he is,” Joe said, “‘oh, glory be!” 

“Where’s Casanova?” Charles asked. 

“Over there,” Joe said, “the black one 
with the blinders.” 

“That’s mine,’ Charles said, “that 
black one’s mine.” 

“Aren’t they beautiful, Miss Dexter?” 
Joe said. “Did you ever see anything 
as beautiful?” 

The sun was higher. More and more 
horses, blanketed and bandaged like 
feudal mounts, were filing across the 
road. That was early in the second week 
of the Dexters’ stay at Saratoga and Joe 
and Lila and Charles were already fa- 
miliar figures at the morning workouts. 

Mrs. Dexter did not join them. She 
had her own work to do. She spent her 
morning walking up and down the drink 
hall of the spa with Napier, drinking a 
glass of saline water. She began with 
the long and distinguished history of her 
family. Then she turned her talk to 
more personal subjects. “Lila is such a 
lonely child, such a lonely and sensitive 
child,” she said. “Of course you wouldn’t 
think it to see her, but a great deal of 
her gaiety is bravado, sheer bravado. 
She feels that so few people understand 
her. She enjoys talking with you. She 
found you so different from the men, 
mere boys, that she knows.” 

“Really,” Napier said. 

“It’s unkind of me,” she said, “to 
burden you with my troubles. But I’m 


not a young woman any longer, \pq 
there are so few people I care to yp. 
fide in. But I do worry about Lila. the 
needs someone to take care of jer 
someone understanding. Beneatl|aj 
that gaiety is a great sadness and 4p 
ing. She tries to conceal it from», 
She’s so considerate. But I knoy 
know!” 

In the evenings Mrs. Dexter saws 
Napier and Lila were left together. 
felt assured of the success of her 
in Lila’s frequent references to Enj 
and in the covetous and melan 
glances Napier gave her daughter. 

Joe Clancy had rented a car fo 
month and he usually drove the De 
out to the track. In those few y 
he had come to feel that he was ar 
ber of their family. It was a 
and unself-conscious relationship 
strength he would not know un 
came time to say goodby. 

One day when Lila and Joe 
Charles were in the paddock, Mrs. 
ter accepted a dinner invitation fo 
self and her husband. She forg 
until the end of the seventh race. 7 
were working their way out to the 
ing lot when she remembered the 
gagement. She and Charles were aj) 
Lila and Joe were following. 
turned and called over the heads oa} 
crowd: “You take Lila home, | 
We're driving out with the Van | 
kirks. For dinner. You eat dinne 
Napier, darling. He’d like that. 
take her home, Joe, take good 
her.” Then her voice grew faint an 
was carried off by the crowd. 

The main road to town was ch 
with traffic and Joe took a back-cov 
road. 

“Do you want me to leave you at 
hotel, Miss Dexter?” he asked. 

“Don’t call me Miss Dexter.” 

“All right,” he said. 

“My name is Lila,” she said. “ 
Lila. And don’t take me back te 
hotel. Take me for a ride. A longr 
She slumped in the seat and crossey 
legs and lit a cigarette. 4 

of 
OE raced the car over the dirt roa 
the Saratoga plain for some timd 
fore he spoke again. He finally mo 
a question: “What about Lord Dil 
eaux?” 

“Oh, he’ll be all right. He’s no 
pecting me.” She moved closer ir 
seat to Joe. It was not a flirtatious n 
It was candid and friendly. “Tel 
about yourself,’ she said. “Tell 
about where you come from and — 
you want to do and where you're go 

“I come from Chicago,” he saic¢ 
ruptly. “I’m a gambler. When I’m 
I wait on table. I like horses. I—” “ 
his voice lapsed into something tl 
sembied static. “You don’t want to /# 
about me,” he said. | 

They drove another five miles | 
out speaking. They passed throt 
small village. When they passe 
saloon Lila made Joe stop. } 

“You don’t want to go into a J 
like that,” he said. ¥ 

“Oh, yes I do,” she said. He foll 
her and she ordered drinks for bot 
them. 

After a few beers Joe felt more at‘ 


; 


| 


: 


i! 


He began to talk. He told her he wa} 


orphan, that he had worked as a sf i 
boy, an exercise boy and a bookie’s | 


ner and that he- occasionally f 


enough to live as a gambler. Hejl 


made a killing that spring in Beln 
He told her the story of his life, 
long history of rooming houses and {© 
fortune, without an interruption. 
going to wait and see Juan run in* 


\ 
| 


| 


1c stakes,” he said, ‘‘and then, win or 
F 






I’m going to drop it all. It’s a bad 
qc2t and I’m just beginning to see it. 
nedup. I’m tired.” His story ended 
5 pruptly as it had begun. 

‘ey drove back in the dusk. 
hat about Lord Devereaux?” Joe 


id 
. 
. 
































i 
| . h, I like him,” Lila said. “He’s very 
ic. Mother likes him too. As a mat- 
a fact, I may marry him—if he asks 
n€, 
‘te sun had set. From the distance 
the hooting of a train and the rum- 
ef freight cars. 

i apier has a big house in England,” 
said. “Mother’s been there. She 
i) it.” 

Ney crossed a bridge and at the next 
= crossing they found the striped 
§, down, the lanterns still swinging. 
| a locomotive rounded the bend. 
freight cars passed slowly through 
i are of Joe’s headlights. 

Tother says his house has a moat 
hd it,’ Lila was saying. “And it has 
lowers and—” She began to cry. 
‘That's the matter, kid?” Joe asked. 
jat’s the matter?” He put his arm 
jid her shoulder. He was awkward. 
s nothing. I was just thinking how 
ly you must be. Never staying in 
blace. Traveling all the time. Oh, 
tupid; I’m such a fool.” She wiped 
pyes with a handkerchief. The ca- 
> rumbled past. The gates went up 
ihey started back to town. 

ley finished the ride without speak- 
5 he said good night to him in front 
le hotel and there was something 
homething self-conscious in the way 
ispoke, the way they avoided facing 
other. 


ILD still,’ Mrs. Dexter said, “hold 

still.” She was tying her husband’s 

i tie. “Stop sticking your neck out.” 

e got a hunch on that horse,” 

es said, “the black one.” 

op talking about horses,’’ she said, 

\tell me what Napier told you. You 
*t told‘me a thing yet.” 

h, he said the usual things. He said 

ought he ought to tell me.” 

ell you what?’* 

hat he liked Lila. That he would 

der it an honor to marry into your 

y. Does he know we’re broke, by 

jay?” 
course he knows we’re broke. 

le and well-connected. I’vetoldhim.” 





“He makes it look easier than it really is" 
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“Well, he said he would consider it an 
honor to marry into your family. He 
didn’t say anything about my family. 
And he said he felt that he ought to tell 
me his intentions were serious. That’s 
all.” 

She gave the tie a last touch and 
stepped away. 

“That’s fine,” she said. . 

“TI don’t think it’s so fine,” he said. “I 
can’t help it, darling, but I’ve never liked 
that sort of Englishman.” 

“TI didn’t mean that. I meant the tie. 
But I think it’s fine about Napier too. 
It really is, Charles.” 

Mrs. Dexter sat down at her dress- 
ing table and began to comb out her 
hair. 

“That black devil,’ Charles said, 
“Casanova. I’ve got a hunch. I had a 
dream about him.” 

“Casanova who, dear?” 

“The horse. The one that ran Tues- 
day. The big black one.” 

“Yes, it’s fine,” she said. “It will be 
such a nice change for Lila, living in 
England.” 


DSS: DEXTER was patient. Morning 
after morning she discussed her dis- 
tinguished antecedents. Napier told her 
he was tired of cattle millionaires and 
theatrical people and that her modest 
and well-born family was a relief. It was 
her best card with an English nobleman, 
she knew, and she played it shrewdly. 
In the third week her patience was 
rewarded. Napier told her the nature of 
his intentions and outlined his plans. He 
would cancel his passage to England and 
spend the fall and winter in New York. 
Their engagement could be announced 
after Christmas if Lila were willing, and 
they could be married in the summer. 
He asked Mrs. Dexter to notify Lila and 
he arranged to meet them all at the hotel 
at four that afternoon for a discussion 
of the situation. 

Returning to the hotel that morning, 
Mrs. Dexter felt a happiness she had 
never known before. In the taxi she an- 
ticipated the scene over lunch when she 
would announce the good news. But 
when she hurried into their suite she 
found a note propped up on the parlor 
mantel. “Lunching with Joe,” it read. 
“See you out at the track. Love. L.”... 

The usual things that delayed Mrs. 
Dexter, the loss of her glasses and the 
fact that her watch had stopped, kept 
her from getting out to the track that 
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afternoon in time for the first race. 
Charles had gone on ahead and when 
her taxi entered the grounds they were 
saddling the horses for the second. She 
gave the driver a large tip and hurried 
onto the terrace. Lila and Joe and 
Charles were sitting there quietly. 
“Hello, hello, hello,’ Mrs. Dexter sang. 
Charles and Joe stood. ‘Hello, Charles. 
Hello, Joe. Hello, Lila. I expected to 
have lunch with you today, Lila. I have 
something very important to tell you. 
Vermouth, un peu de vermouth,” she 
told a waiter. “What are you looking so 
glum about, Charles? And you, Joe. 
You look ill, both of you.” 

“Shall we go?” Charles asked Joe. 

“All right.” 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute. Where 
are you going?” 

“To bet.” 

“Well, wait a minute. I want to pick a 
horse. It’s no fun watching a race unless 
you have some money on it. Or is it?” 
She rapped the program with her glasses 
and scanned the entries. “Crepe,” she 
said. “That’s a pretty name. Don’t you 
think that’s a pretty name, Lila? Put 
two dollars on Crepe for me.” 

The two men walked off. 


“Werte what are they looking so glum 
about?” Mrs. Dexter asked. 

“Oh, Dad has a hunch,” Lila said. “A 
horse named Casanova. He’s putting his 
bank book on the nose.” 

“But why should that make him 
glum?” 

“T don’t know. He’s not sure. The 
price is too good and a hunch is a 
hunch.” 

“What’s the matter with Joe?” 

“Same trouble. He’s got a horse run- 
ning in the Holly stakes. Sixth race. A 
horse named Juan. He’s been watching 
him all year. A long shot.” 

“Well, I’m sure I don’t know why the 
men come out to the track if it’s going to 
make them so unhappy,” Mrs. Dexter 
said. “Oh, I forgot. I’ve a very important 
message for you from Napier. Terribly 
important. I wanted to tell you at lunch 
but I missed you. I went out to the spa 
with Napier this morning. And—” 

Joe and Charles returned to the table. 
They sat down. They were very un- 
happy. 

“Well, to get back to Napier,’ Mrs. 
Dexter said. “I went out to the spa with 
him this morning and—” 

“There they go,” Charles groaned. He 
was leaning forward a little as if his 
stomach pained him. 

The sweet, desultory fall of hoofs 
came to them there as the entries filed 
up from the paddock. The jockey’s silks 
burned in the sun. 

“Which is he?” Mrs. Dexter asked. 
“Which is he?” 

“Number four,” Joe said. 

“That black one? Well, I don’t think 
Crepe is an awfully good name for that 
horse. Do you, Charles? Do you think 
they ought to name a black horse Crepe? 
Why, I think that’s gruesome.” 

“That’s not Crepe,” Charles said. For 
one of the few times in his life he spoke 
to his wife with impatience. ‘“That’s 
Casanova. The one with my money. 
Crepe is the bay. Number six.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

Checked, bridling, the entries paraded 
up by the clubhouse. They turned and 
cantered over toward the barrier. 

“Well, as I was saying,” Mrs. Dexter 
began again, “I went out to the spa*with 
Napier. He wants to see us all. This 
afternoon. I told him we’d meet him at 
the hotel at four. He said—” She 
stopped speaking when she realized that 
her rather penetrating voice was falling 
on an unnatural silence. Everyone was 
watching the horses. They were at the 
barrier. 

The bell rang. That profound, heart- 
breaking mutter of they’re off went up 
like an articulate roll of thunder and was 


heard by the farmers cultivating their 
gardens two miles away. The back- 
stretch smoked, the entries streaking, 
drumming the loose dirt, going faster 
than anything you can imagine and 
somehow not fast enough. The numbers 
went up: the favorite, a horse named 
Morristown, Crepe, and then Casanova. 
At the far turn a horse named Battle- 
bridge came up. 

Charles said nothing. His hat was 
drawn down over his eyes. At the turn 
the favorite rode way out and then it was 
a horse named Lairdson, Crepe, Casa- 
nova, and Battlebridge. Then Lairdson 
lost out and it was Crepe, Casanova, with 
Crepe on the rail, and then it was Crepe 
and Battlebridge, with Casanova nearly 
seven lengths behind, and then it was 
Crepe. 

The excited roar of the crowd died 
down into a few heated arguments. A 
silence settled over the Dexters’ table. 
Charles was staring into his empty 
glass. Joe was examining his shoes. 
Lila looked sick. Mrs. Dexter was the 
only one who seemed unconcerned, but 
it was a long time before even she spoke. 
“Well, ’ve won twenty dollars,” she said 
quietly. “Here, Joe, take my ticket and 
get the money. Whisky for the men,” 
she told a waiter, “and I’ll have ver- 
mouth.” 

When the drinks were finished, 
Charles and Mrs. Dexter left. Lila prom- 
ised to leave after the next race and 
meet them at the hotel. It was not until 
they were alone together in the taxi that 
Mrs. Dexter asked Charles how much he 
had lost. 

“A thousand. All we have. I don’t 
know how we'll pay the hotel bill. Poor 
Lila. We'll have to go back tomorrow. 
Poor kid.” 

“T have my jewelry.” 

“Ves,” 

They rode for sometime without 
speaking. They were both thinking the 
same thing. She was the one who men- 
tioned it. “There’s always Lord Deve- 
reaux,” she said; “he’ll stake us.” 

“Yes,” he said tiredly, “there’s always 
Lord Devereaux.” 


oo were back at the hotel, counting 
their change, when they heard the me- 
tallic sound of a key in the lock. The 
door shot open, banging the wall, and 
Lila came in. She looked as if she 
had been running. Her hair was loose 
and she was carrying her hat. She ran 
through the parlor into the bedroom. 
“Tl go,” Mrs. Dexter said. 

“It’s Joe,” Lila sobbed. “After you and 
Dad left we just sat there and had a 
drink and I made a two-dollar bet on the 
next race. Then I said I ought to go, and 
he said all right. Then he said he thought 
we ought to make it goodby. He said 
he was going to leave the track for good, 
win or lose. He said we wouldn’t see 
each other any more. So then he walked 
out toward the gates with me. We said 
goodby. Out there by the closed pad- 
dock. You know. We kissed but then 
he turned and walked off and I felt as if 
they were tearing my arm away from 
me. I didn’t know it could be like that. 
I can’t live without him.” 

Mrs. Dexter said nothing. She let her 
arm rest on her daughter’s shoulders. 
Then she stood and left the room, clos- 
ing the door after her. She hesitated in 
the corridor between the parlor and the 
bedroom. It was the time to make a 
decision, but she was too bewildered, too 
stunned, to think. Her hard work had 
been mistaken and in vain. She was un- 
prepared for this. When she entered the 
parlor Charles was shouting into the 
telephone: “I don’t care if they haven't 
run the sixth yet. Get him for me, get 
Joe for me and tell him to come to 
Charlie Dexter’s hotel Tell him it’s im- 
portant No. It’s nothing about a horse.” 
He slammed down the receiver. 

Fifteen minutes later Joe came into 
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om. “Ske’s in there,” Mrs. Dexter 
sesturing toward the bedroom. He 
in and she closed the door after 
The telephone began ringing. 
125 answered it. 
1rd Devereaux calling on Mr. and 
sDexter,” the clerk said. 
‘nd him up,” Charles said. 
Wy retreated to their chairs and 
fi. They heard the creak of the an- 
.slevator mounting its shaft. They 
La rap on the door. “Come in,” 
Dexter said. “Oh, Napier!” 
ier stood by the door, waiting for 
ne to take his hat and stick. Then 
ed them on the floor, the hat up- 
own like a receptacle. 
n't people ever put ashes in it?” 
s asked. 
what?” 
our hat?” 
brey, no!” 
, stop it, Charles, stop it!” Mrs. 
said impatiently. “It’s the heat,” 
«plained, fanning herself with a 
lerchief; “it’s the frightful heat. 
: de us all ill-tempered. Can I or- 
ne iced tea, Napier?” 
ank you, no,” he said. “Never 
t. Frightful stuff. Is Lila here?” 
la?” Mrs. Dexter asked first her- 
id then her husband. Her time was 
was the decision of her life that 
have the greatest consequences, 
e strain of making it told on her 
‘Lila? No, she’s not here right 
Her voice was lifeless. “She went 
‘a minute.” 
began fanning herself again. In 
ence she heard Joe and Lila’s 
from behind the closed door. 
I wonder where Lila is?” she 
faising her voice. ‘“She’s not ex- 
netilious. There’s something you 
ito know, Napier. I should have 
fu before. Lila has never been 
y punctilious.” 
~ I—” Napier began. 
no, no,” she sang, “don’t inter- 
ie. I feel that I ought to tell you 
t. Lila is frequently late. Some- 
las much as a day late. She’s not 
it of person you can depend upon. 
wv York we never know where she 
P's sometimes gone for days at a 
Sometimes for weeks. Last win- 
| disappeared for three weeks. In 
ly. We never tell the police. 
isomething you must remember 
ou’re married. Never call in the 
| You can’t tell where you're going 
| her. Frightfully embarrassing.” 
fles’ face blanched and his mouth 
pen at the fabric of lies his pretty 
aS spinning. Mrs. Dexter had be- 
circle the room slowly, picking 
1 blowing imaginary dust from 
pose object she passed. “I’ve al- 
nought of it as amnesia,” she went 
ching her harried imagination for 
}. “Personally, I’ve always thought 
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of itas amnesia. At least, that’s the most 
discreet way of looking at it. Don’t you 
think? There’s nothing hereditary about 
amnesia. Or is there? Personally, I’ve 
always thought of it as amnesia. 

“Now when we were playing Reading, 
Pennsylvania,” she said, and her flag- 
ging imagination seemed to have taken 
on new strength, “when we were playing 
Reading, Pennsylvania, she disappeared 
for nearly a month. Remember, Charles? 
We were playing a theater there called 
the Opera House. I did a little number 
with a rose between my teeth. Charles 
did a buck-and-wing. Did you know 
Charles can do a buck-and-wing? Or 
perhaps we haven’t told you about our 
theatrical life. Or have we?” 

“You haven’t.” The voice was the 
voice of an outraged man. 

“Yes,” she said tiredly, airily, “we 
were in the theater for years and years. 
Lila was born backstage. In a theater 
called the Strand. That was in Omaha, 
Nebraska. Her middle name is Strand. 
Lila Strand Dexter. Nice, don’t you 
think? We were playing the intermis- 
sion at a burlesque house then. Re- 
member my costume, Charles? And 
that little number I sang.” She stood in 
the center of the floor, swaying a little to 
some remembered melody. 

For all her chattering, her absent- 
mindedness, her indiscriminate collec- 
tion of friends, no one, until then, could 
ever have accused Tilly Dexter of any- 
thing that was either comic or undigni- 
fied. She was a woman who cherished 
her dignity, and now that she was de- 
stroying it, it was with a great effort. She 
took three steps, first to the left, then to 
the right and made a frank attempt to 
kick. Her face was flushed with the ex- 
ertion and her hair was coming loose. 
She began to sing: 


“I’m not too young and I’m not too old, 
I’m not too hot and I’m not too cold—” 


The door slammed on Lord Dever- 
eaux. 


fe WAS in the prolonged silence that 
followed Lord Devereaux’s departure 
that they became conscious of the silence 
from the further room. Lila and Joe 
had stopped talking. Then Mrs. Dex- 
ter began to cry. She wept quietly, bit- 
terly. Charles went to her and he felt 
her thin shoulders shaking under his 
arm. ‘“There’s no reason to cry, Tilly,” 
he said quietly. “She has what she 
wants. That’s what we came for. There’s 
no reason to cry.” 

He stood and went to the window. The 
races were over and the crowds in their 
summer clothes were coming back into 
town. “Extra! Extra!’ a newsboy was 
crowing. “Long shot takes Holly stakes 
by four lengths! Juan wins Holly stakes! 
Extra! Extra! Read all about it!” 
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Plans For Building Extra Income.” 
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HEMISPHERE 
OR QUARTER-SPHERE 


ONSIDERABLE crawfishing on 
( the Monroe Doctrine is being sug- 
gested here and there. 

It’s argued that the South American 
countries below the Brazil bulge are 
more in tune with Europe than with the 
United States; that if we undertake 
hemisphere defense it will be an u&grate- 
ful task at best, so we’d better be careful 
how we team up with South American 
countries whose political views don’t 
match ours. We’re urged to retire to a 
policy of quarter-sphere defense—try to 
hook Brazil, Venezuela, Colombia, Cen- 
tral America and Mexico into our de- 
fense orbit, and let the rest of South 
America go by. Weseem to sense a con- 
fusion of thought in all this. Are we out 
to spread democracy just now, or are we 
out to defend our own democracy? 

The Monroe Doctrine was first thun- 
dered in a time of blood and terror much 
like the present; and it was not based on 
idealism, or on the proposition that it is 
our duty to spread democracy like a 
gospel. The idea was to keep this nation 
strong in the Western Hemisphere. 

James Monroe was not telling the 
South American republics what kind of 
government to establish when he uttered 
the famous Doctrine. He was thinking 
about protecting the United States 
against European interference. Curi- 
ously, the same kind of ideas that the 
Austrian Hitler ts preaching today, 
another Austrian, Prince Metternich, 
was urging more than a century ago. We 
didn’t want Europe’s battles to be fought 
on American soil in 1824 and we still 
don’t in 1940. What sort of government 
our neighbors arrange for themselves 1s 
their business. Any expeditionary torce 
from Europe that seeks to impose a 
European system upon American peo- 
ple, North or South, ts our business by 
the Monroe Doctrine 

Defense should come first, for the 
present. We can yo back to spreading 
the gospel of demozracy afters we’ve 
insured our own demGcracy 
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STATE SPLITTERS 
WEAKENING 


E QUOTE from a recent issue of High- 

way Highlights, a valuable publication 

V got out by the National Highway Users’ 
Conference, Washington, D. C.: 


Kansas guardians of the ports of entry, the 
border patrol, have been asked by the chief 
executive to go out of their way to build good 
will with tourists. The governor is quoted as 
“requesting the patrol to take off their coats and 
help a tourist change a tire if necessary,” assert- 
ing that many reports about the Kansas port-of- 
entry system are tending to discourage motorist 
travel. 


A far better way for Kansas to build good will, 
of course, would be simply to abolish the port-of- 
entry system—that state-border scrofula which 
has been spreading alarmingly, and which, if it 
isn’t stopped, will break up this country into a lot 
of hostile nations, Balkan style. 

We’re hoping such abolition will come in time, 
not only on the Kansas borders but also on the 
borders of all states now maintaining little 
camouflaged customhouses for the bleeding of 
“foreign” trucks and the annoyance of tourists. 

The fact that the Kansas governor is telling 
his border patrolmen to mind their manners is an 
encouraging sign. When little job holders get 
orders from big job holders to act as if the pub- 
lic was composed of ladies and gentlemen, it 
usually means the big job holders are afraid of 
something. In this case, we suspect the Kansas 
big shots fear that the port-of-entry racket is in 
danger of being rubbed out by an enraged public 
opinion. 

Hope so, anyway—and that friends of the 
interstate free-trade system that made the 
United States the world’s wealthiest country will 
redouble the fight to restore interstate free trade. 


LADIES AT THE WHEEL 


T’S no doubt cruel to stab at popular delu- 
| sions; stirs up so many people to the disagree- 

able activity of thinking. Here goes, though: 

Dr. Harry R. DeSilva, research expert, has just 
finished a study of 3,000 motorists, picked prac- 
tically at random from among Connecticut’s 
motoring population, in an effort to find out how 
much there really is in the popular belief that 
women are far worse drivers than men. 

Dr. DeSilva’s statistics boil down to this: That 
in this cross section of 3,000 motorists, women 
drive about half as much mileage as men but get 
into only one third as many accidents. 

Which shows, the doctor unfeelingly points 
out, “that women are still safer drivers, and that 
they do not have fewer accidents merely because 
there are fewer women drivers.” 

In case it’s objected that the doctor didn’t study 
enough drivers to get a true picture, there is the 
gritty fact that in the auto accidents which took 
about 32,600 lives in this country last year only 
6.6% of the drivers involved wete women. 

Here’s one crumb of comfort foi the gents, 
though. From our observation, when you do see 
a bum lady driver leaping from lane to lane and 


performing signals that aren’t, shes worse than 


any man driver you ever see, anywhere. 
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IS STILL WORKIN 
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ployees of the Railway 
Agency decided to strike. 
writing, fair betting odds agail 
strike of these rail workers are § 
What happened was what has 
happened since the Railway 
of 1926 (amended 1934) was pass 
President appointed a board ¢ 
men to look into the dispute ani 
back within thirty days. A strik 
bidden for sixty days after a str 
In this interlude there is a lot 
of grievances, a chance for all co 
to blow off steam, and so on— 
habitual outcome is that ther 
strike. . 
What constantly irritates us| 
connection is the fact that we doi 
labor laws that will operate in th 
ner in all labor disputes. ye! 
Why can’t a_ hold-everythij 
talk-it-over amendment be dubl 
the Wagner Act, to apply to imi 
engaged in interstate commerce) 
can’t a constitutional amendmen 
under way, aimed at intrastaj 
merce industries? Meanwhile, wi 
all states have delay-and-discus 
laws applying to threatened | 
within their borders? a 
The main answer to those que} 
that labor leaders generally opp¢ 
reforms. Laws like the Railwaj 
Act cut down labor leaders’ impt 
though they by no means mak 
leaders unnecessary; and suc 
make unjustified strikes almost 
sible. j 
This is tough on the racketeer 
labor leader. It is a lot easier, 
on the general public and on} 
who don’t want to be rushed intq 
without fair warning and iy 8 


E 


tion. We hope .the highly 

success of the RLA in avoiding 
ticular strike may increase the 
pressure on our lawmakers for 
sion of the delay-and-discuss p 
throughout American industry. 
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‘ine Treatment gives hair and scalp soothing 
eptic bath as it fights infectious dandruff. In 
al test 76% of subjects quickly benefited. 


are constantly annoyed by distressing, scaly 
ff flakes . . . excessive falling hair . . . and irri- 
itching scalp—watch out! You may be suffering 
a real scalp infection, for dandruff is often due to 
. So, start today with the famous Listerine Anti- 
treatment for infectious dandruff. 


Kills Infectious Dandruff Germs 


© ely douse Listerine Antiseptic on full strength 
' d night and massage the scalp vigorously 
tly with the finger tips. 


tiseptic and massage helps to relieve in- 

remove annoying flakes and scales. At 

‘ids in cleansing the scalp, leaving it 
ling of invigoration. 


ll, Listerine gives scalp and hair 
wintiseptic bath .. . kills, by the 
ed with infectious dandruff, 
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including Pityrosporum Ovale. This strange ‘‘bottle 
bacillus” is recognized by outstanding dandruff spe- 
cialists as a causative agent of infectious dandruff. 


Rabbits and Humans 


Rabbits inoculated with Pityrosporum Ovale devel- 
oped definite dandruff symptoms, which disappeared 
shortly after being treated daily with Listerine. 

Even more impressive results were revealed in clin- 
ical tests on men and women. In one clinic, 76% of dan- 
druff sufferers who used Listerine Antiseptic and mas- 
sage twice a day showed complete disappearance of or 
marked improvement in the symptoms of dandruff 
within 30 days. 

Enthusiastic letters from all parts of the country give 
credit to this famous antiseptic for relief from dan- 


The“ Bottle Bacillus” or 
Pityrosporum Ovale, 


magnified many times. 





THE TREATMENT 












MEN: Douse full strength Listerine Antiseptic 
on the scalp morning and night. 






WOMEN: Part the hair at various places, and 
apply Listerine Antiseptic right along the part 
with a medicine dropper, to avoid wetting the 
hair excessively. 






Always follow with vigorous and persistent 
massage with fingers or a good hair brush. Con- 
tinue the treatment so long as dandruff is in 
evidence. And. even though you’re free from 
dandruff, enjoy a Listerine massage once a week 
to guard against infection. Listerine Antiseptic 
is the same antiseptic that has been famous for 
more than 50 years as a mouth wash and gargle. 


druff’s annoyances; just as other letters praise its results 
against colds and sore throat 

If you have the slightest sign of dandruff, don’t delay. 
Neglect may aggravate the symptoms. Start with 
Listerine Antiseptic now. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Lours, Mo. 


LISTERINE the medical treatment for INFECTIOUS DANDRUFF 
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ANY WEEK 


WE HAVE a number of spirited yet 
less than gay letters from Europe. 
They have to do with a wide variety 
of subjects—from the plight of that 
most pathetic of men, the aged Henri 
Philippe Petain, to the furious poten- 
tialities of the possible Nazi invasion 
of South Ireland. The latter picture, 
vividly drawn by Mr. Jeremiah Stewart 
Grant O’Feragh of Limerick, Eire, 
is a sort of delayed-pass warning to 
Mr. Hitler. Mr. O’Feragh admits that 
the appearance of the Nazis in Ireland 
would touch off a bit of interrial trou- 
ble, the furiosos of the Irish Republi- 
can Army being better than ready, 
indirectly, to assist any enemy of Eng- 
land in whatever way it will add to 
England’s discomfort. “Nevertheless,” 
writes Mr. O’Feragh, “it’s likely to be 
a bad time for visitors. I’m reminded 
of a passing incident in the festivities 
attending the christening of my twin 
nieces, Nora and Moira, not two years 
since. It was at the height of the 
merrymaking that a misguided young 
man, a stranger in the country, tried to 
make off with one of the many beauti- 
ful lady guests. Caught, he was dis- 
patched with great thoroughness. At 
the ensuing inquiry, the chief consta- 
ble after lecturing the culprits on the 
seriousness of murder, said: “Did you 
not have the courtesy to ask the poor 
young man what he wanted?” 





BUT WE shall pass over the misery of 
old Marshal Petain and the wretched 
whimperings of crooked French poli- 
ticians and military poltroons who are 
now licking the boots of a conqueror 
who quite rightly despises them for it. 
If you’ll continue to read this admit- 
tedly superior magazine, as of course 
you will, you'll be armed with the 
whole truth and remain free. There- 
fore we'll tell you, without guarantee, 
that one of our ever-dependable 
agents, Mr. Richard Randy English of 
Hollywood, California, was shopping 
for trinkets not long ago. While wait- 
ing to be served, Mr. English over- 
heard a lady ask for one of those 
enameled and jeweled American flags 
to be worn on the lapel. The sales- 
girl got out the tray and the lady, after 
looking them over, asked: “Have you 
got them in any other colors?” 


AS WE say, we give you Mr. English’s 
report as we received it. We were not 
present. We pass it on hoping that it 
will not offend Mr. Francis A. Adams, 
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director general of The Minute Men 
of America. From his office in New 
York City, Mr. Adams asks for an 
explanation of how the word “guff” 
was used in one of our recent editorials 
—The Big Job for Americans—which 
otherwise has tetched us a consider- 
able number of congratulatory letters. 
It was, we thought, a pretty skillful 
piece of common-denominator writing, 
bidding ourselves be rational and 
steadfast in our patriotism and not 
physical. The paragraph Mr. Adams 
objects to with the unerring swiftness 
of the ever-alert minute man was: 
“Professional patriots are yawping 
that we’ve all got to take to saluting 
the flag at the drop of a hat—any hat, 
anywhere—and the Supreme Court, no 
less, fell for one aspect of this guff in 
the recent Jehovah’s Witnesses de- 
cision.” Mr. Adams deserves a more 
intelligent answer but we don’t seem 
to be able to get any further than a 
reinforced conviction that guff’s guff. 
And we ought to know. 


SOME time ago we seem to have said 
something over-airy about that tree- 
planting program in the Great Plains 
sector, a desert-rescuing shelter belt 
from Canada to Mexico. Mr. E. L. 
Perry of Lincoln, Nebraska, in the 
United States Forest Service, read it 
and bided his time. He now writes 
that the Forest Service has planted 
some hundred and fifty thousand trees 
on 25,000 prairie farms and “in spite 
of dismal prophecies, drought, jack rab- 
bits and grasshoppers, the plantations 
have done right well. No Jack-and- 
the-beanstalk stuff, you understand, 
but certainly good enough to kill the 
argument of a grizzled Texan during 
the early days of the project. I was 
making a speech,” goes on Mr. Perry, 
“when the old boy demanded the floor 
and got it. ‘Listen to me, young feller,’ 
he roared, ‘if God A’mighty had fig- 
gered trees’d grow on these here damn’ 


ted Ld 


plains, He’d done the plantin’. 


SOBERED by a series of bad guesses, 
we’re refusing numerous demands that 
we predict the outcome of the forth- 
coming elections. Nevertheless the 
battle’s on and while lying low we’re 
content to let you do the prophesying 
and labeling. Thus far we can’t say 
much for your reasoning and less for 
the aptness of the tags you are tying to 
the two candidates. Mr. Willkie is 
called The Huey Long of the Station 
Wagon Set and Mr. Roosevelt a Coy 
Caesar. Bad, very bad—and we re- 
fuse to give the names of the guilty 
correspondents for which we hope they 
thank us. However, we don’t look for- 
ward to much inspired sloganeering 
this year, with the world in the dis- 
mals. But maybe we got off to a bad 
start. We asked one of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s best shills to explain that 
Chicago convention to us—the shang- 
haiing of those bemused delegates, for 
example, and why, if it was an un- 
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bossed gathering, Jim Farle 
sober contemplation and a 
of reckoning was ignored. 
truth,” said he, “the Ameri 
through those fine, enthus 
gates, were so insistent tha 
nate the boss that we had t 
quickly. We were afraid 
can people, through their cl 
gates, would take matters 
own hands.” We recovere 
pretty quickly, and ask 
matters into their own 
nominate Mr. Roosevelt? 
said: “Exactly.” 


IN ANSWER to a large nur 
mands that this magazine 
few pages of facts about c 
progress toward preparednig 
only say be patient, contir 
upon us and inevitably be 
But the customary calm 
Elmo Thackera of Washing 
is upset. “What happens, 
Thackera, “if by the time 
to lick somebody, this unr¢ 
Hitler, has quit fighting anc 
trying to find the answer | 
has won that he pays no ¢ 
us, all dressed up in airpl¢ 
battleships and bombs? D| 
pose he’s low enough to ] 
the lurch like that?” 





) 
WE WOULDN'T be act 
will Mr. Thackera be thedr 
grined one. We got to tix 
recruiting sergeant the oth! | 
asked him about the stories te 
that it was becoming harder'n 
to recruit volunteers. Tr 
admitted that business wel s 
denied that this indicated | 
ingness of our young me’ ‘ 
“The trouble is,” said he, “ta 
fight but that they don’t ‘ar 
any of the fancy peacetin) : 
had two mugs in this mini 
told me they’d sign up i) 
guarantee them they wovdr 
to do any parading. One oth 
that his old man served tw hi 
the Army and spent half h) t 
rading up and down all{h 
Streets in the country whopi 
for something and being r/tic 
politicians. This kid had zjfo 
He wanted to know why th 
didn’t review the politiciar 
while.” ‘ 


GUFF again.... 


omas H. Beck, President; 


velopes and sufficient postage for their return. The F 
for return of unsolicited manuscripts or art. Price 
$2.00 a year, $3.50 for two years, in the Unit 
Argentina, Balearic Islands, Bolivia, Brazil, Ca 
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and Colonies, Uruguay and Venezuela. Pr: 
year; two years, $5.00; three years, $7.00. F 

.50 a year to all other countries. Remit 
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Ohio. To avoid mistakes in delivery, sr 
address five weeks in advance. Give bo 

















i. should be especially on their guard 


diabetes, as a tendency to this disease 
ij in certain families. 
e 





tmore, the people it strikes are usually 

sht and between the ages of 40 and 60. 
S occurs most frequently among people 
id inactive lives, and is more common 
vomen than among men. 


you have reason to be on the alert for dia- 
Is particularly important for you to have 
e physical examinations at regular inter- 


eXaminations may reassure you that you 
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£ Should you 
be on the lookout 


for | Diabetes: 
















do not have the disease. If the possibility of dia- 
betes is indicated, then a study of sugar in the 
blood can help the doctor detect the condition 
early—frequently before other symptoms appear. 
Thus, you can be guided to prompt control of the 
disease with diet and insulin before it has made 


much progress. 


The most common signs of diabetes, frequently 
not recognized by those who have the disease in 
early stages, are: Excessive thirst; excessive appe- 
tite; loss of weight; constant weariness and un- 
accountable irritability; and, in older people, boils 


and carbuncles. 


p> Naturally, definite symptoms should call for 
immediate medical attention. 


It is encouraging to realize that a healthy, ac- 
tive life is not only. possible but probable for most 
diabetics who promptly discover their ailment and 
follow competent medical guidance. They easily 
become adjusted to the four vital conditions neces- 
sary for diabetes control: 1. Proper diet, 2. Insulin 
as prescribed, 3. Exercise, 4. Cleanliness. 


For further helpful information concerning this 
disease and its control, send for the Metropolitan’s 
free booklet “Diabetes.” 


COPYRIGHT 1940—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H, Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK, N.Y. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, Dept. 940-C 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, “Diabetes.” 
Name 


Street 








City State 


Plan to visit the Metropolitan's exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair and at the Golden Gate 


International Exposition in San Francisco 
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A BUSINESS MAN 
WITH MORE AT STAKE THAN PROFITS... 


iS POR LE 


His business is bigger than just selling shoes; he’s 
charged with the comfort and the health of every 
man he fits. He recommends FLORSHEIM SHOES 
because our 48-year-old reputation for quality work- 
manship is his best guarantee of perfect fit and lasting 
satisfaction. Visit your Florsheim Dealer; he knows 
shoes best—and he knows the best shoes are Florsheims. 


TEES EE RE ES * 


aT 





FALL FLORSHEIMS FOR STREET OR CAMPUS 


Whether your choice runs to a heavy pig- 
skin Blucher or a correct custom half 


brogue, you'll find it in the Florsheim Fall 





a, 


line... exclusively styled, exactingly made 
to the quality standard that has built the 


largest fine shoe business in the world. 





Most Styles 


$Q and $] () 


Paes eu tae 
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THE y fees SHOE 


The Florsheim Shoe Company, Mfrs., Chicago « Makers of Fine Shoes for Men and Women 











KEEP UP WITH THE WOI 


By Freling Foster 


America now has more than three 
hundred Western dude ranches, 
ranging in size from 640 to 50,000 
acres, where about 13,000 Eastern 
vacationists are spending approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 this summer. 


In the playing of certain classical 
compositions on the piano, the notes 
and fingering, accidentals, interpre- 
tations, pauses, phrasing, pedaling, 
meter and rhythm may demand as 
many as sixty mental operations a 
second. 


Owing to the migration of popu- 
lation and business to outlying 
districts and the subsequent de- 
molition of old buildings during the 
past decade, at least one third of the 
private land, in hundreds of Ameri- 
can cities, is in the form of vacant 
lots. 


The first execution in the electric 
chair in 1890 immediately created 
eighteen words, including electro- 
cution, for this new method of capi- 


tal punishment. The seventeen 
words, now obsolete, included: 
Electricide, electromort, fulmen, 


thanelectrize and voltacuss. 


According to decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, no 
one has a vested legal right to a 
government pension. Pensions are 
bounties that Congress may give, 
withhold or recall at its discretion. 


The train of a peacock is not its 
tail. The beautiful, long plumes 
that the bird raises into a large, fan- 
shaped shield are in front of the 
short tail feathers that are used 
as a support. 


Every queen bee imported into 
the United States must undergo an 
examination for parasitic mites in 
the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine in Washington, 
D.C. 


The quantity of current con- 
sumed by the average electric clock 
is so little that it does not register 
on the meter when all other elec- 
trical devices and lights are turned 
off.—By Evelyn Kuelich, Union 
City, New Jersey. 































































Those who contributed ¢| 
year to the Crypt of Civiliz) 
Oglethorpe University in i 
Georgia, have been given 
perishable” metal card tt 
titles any descendant, of tit 
generation, to attend the ori 
at noon on May 28, 8113.— 
B. E. Bailey, Madison, Wio 


In Algeria, as many as fo 
Berbers may own a single 
one man possessing its roots 
trunk and the other two or 
various branches.—By Mari 
ger, Evansville, Indiana. 


Based on prewar areas, H 
colonial empire is sixty til 


large as the Netherlands, t» 
gian Congo is eighty times | 
as Belgium, the French 5 
sions are twenty-two times |] 
as France, and British ti 
throughout the world is o1 
dred and forty times as 1 
Great Britain. | 

“Arab” is a loosely appli 
as it is not a designation fo} 
son of any one race or religy 
35,000,000 Arabs in the wor 
being of numerous creeds ar 
and native to a score of cour 
By Frances Brandenburg 
ville, Kentucky. i 

The following item, recent) 
lished inaccurately, is here 
rected: Several states lif 
amount of insurance that 3 
collected on the lives of chi 
various ages. For example, | 
York, regardless of the nui 
$1,000 policies that may bea 
through fraud, only $100 car 
lected when the child is ui 
months, only $200 when. he 
tween six months and one 
half years, only $300 when Ff 
tween one and a half and tw 
half and only $400 when hi 
tween two and a half andn 
a half. 


Five dollars will be paid for each i 
or unusual fact accepted for thi 
Contributions must be accompaniet 
factory proof. Address Keep Up) 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, 
City. This column is copyrighted by 
The National Weekly. None of the | 
be reproduced without express pert 
the publisher 
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ee 
More Auto Insurance 
| for your money!” 









How a remarkable common sense insurance plan has 
spread to benefit more than a million car owners— 
a statement by 





































G. J. Mecherle, Chairman of the Board, 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 


“Why not price auto insurance so low that 
every one can enjoy the security and peace 
of mind it brings? 


“Why not deliver more auto insurance for 
the money by giving broader service and 
greater protection? 


“That was my aim 18 years ago. To do this, 
a group of us in Bloomington, Illinois, 
founded the State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company back in 1922. 


“Since then, our common sense planning 
has made State Farm one of the largest in- 
surance companies in the world. 





“We threw overboard certain costly prac- 
tices. Our modern methods have made it 
possible, over a period of time, to save our 


policyholders more than $40,000,000 in 


the cost of their insurance. 


“State Farm is a mutual company—operated 
solely for the benefit of our policyholders. 


“Just how State Farm can offer you more 
insurance for your money is explained briefly 
at the left. For more complete information 
—and for a valuable Auto Insurance Buy- 

ing Guide—you are urged to mail the cou- 
pon. There’s no obligation at all in request- 
ing this new booklet.” 


Yours — FREE— Common Sense 
Insurance Buying Guide 


Mr. G. E. MeECHERLE 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
Bloomington, Illinois C-30 


Dear Mr. Mecherle: Please send me your new booklet, 
“The State Farm Common Sense W ay of Buying Auto- 
mobile Insurance at Actual Cost.” This request, I un- 
derstand, will place me under no obligation. 
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\y P. HI LCO rings you a 


NEW KIND OF RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
THAT PLAYS ANY RECORD.O 


A Stam of Light 


THE PHILCO PHOTO-ELECTRIC radio-Phonograph gives 


you glorious new Beauty and Purity of Tone. Record wear 
and surface noise reduced by IO to I. No needles to change. 
































AnotHEr history-making invention is here toa Photo-Electrie Cell. Only Philco ht 
from the laboratories of Philco engineers... Utterly new in principle, you enjoy bel 
a new kind of radio-phonograph that plays you have never known before. The flo 
any record on a beam of light! For the first jewel lasts for 8 to 10 years... no nee 
time, a Photo-Electric Cell is used in the re- change! You can enjoy your valuable re 
production of records .. . a brand-new prin- _for 700 playings without fear of wear. 
ciple that brings you new delights in the times longer than before! And you get th 
enjoyment of recorded music. beauty of the record, unmarred by r 
scratch and needle talk . . . you hear the 
mellow “‘lows’’ without sacrifice of clear 
liant “highs”... glorious new purity of 


The old-fashioned, heavy erystal pick-up 
with its pointed steel needle that scrapes the 
music from the record is now a thing of the 
past. In the sensational Phileo PHOTO-ELEC- mee your Owe Reteas at ie 

oP ; a" e Phileo Home Recording Unit is option 
Eric Radio Phonograph Mautner. anew ee Pio Paice ali 
: graph. Record the voices of family and friends, 
the record grooves and reflects the music 0n _ permanent records of radio programs, mail 
a light beam from a tiny, fluttering mirror letters’’ to friends. Many fascinating uses. Easy 





Only Philco Has the 
TILT-FRONT CABINET 


A new kind of radio-phonograph cabi- 
net, too... created by Philco. No need 
to remove ornaments and raise a lid to 
reach the phonograph. No dark, awk- 
ward, hard-to-get-at compartments. 
Just tilt forward the grille and the 
record turntable comes out automat- 
ically, in full view, easy to reach and 
convenient to use. Only Philco has it! 


(Left) Philco 608P, only $12.95 down 










SEO 
of 





Philco Radios and Radio-Phonographs: $9.95 to $395. 
See and Hear Them at Your Nearest Philco Dealer Now. 


In radios, too, Philco for 1941 brings you startling new inven- 
tions .. . more tubes for the money, bigger finer speakers, a 
complete variety of lovely console and table model cabinets 

. the greatest values in Philco history! See and hear the new 
1941 Philco radios, radio-phonographs and auto radios today. 


PHILCO 255r. The finest table model radio money can buy 
in tone, performance and beauty. Powerful 9-tube circuit gives 


amazing sensitivity and selectivity. Lovely Walnut cabinet. PHILCO 609pP. This Philco Photo-Electrie Radio-Phonograph combi 
Only $5.95 down. exquisite beauty of a lovely Period cabinet of authentic Hepplewhite desigt 
the thrill of Phileo’s new and spectacular 1941 inventions. It brings you ne’) 


EVERY 1941 PH ILcCO IS BUILT TO RECEIVE TELEVISION SOUND vital benefits no other radio-phonograph can offer. Musie on a beam of light | 
AND FREQUENCY MODULATION eee. THE WIRELESS WAY! Tilt-Front cabinet. Automatic Record Changer for 12 records. New phono 


circuit, specially designed for finest record tone. Yours for only $15 down. 
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Summer Love 


By Richard English 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN HOLMGREN 





The girl said: “I don’t go in for summer 
love, Duke.” She was wise. So was he 





down on the long blue pool and the gay canvas 

of the cabanas. , The pool looked cool and invit- 
ing with the tennis courts stretching out behind it, 
nestling there in the Colorado mountains. The Bristol 
itself was on the terraced hillside, white and imposing 
against the rugged purple of the horizon. It was a nice 
layout, he thought, and he should know. In the four 
years since he had won the Olympic four-hundred- 
meter championship he had seen them all. 

“Down here,” Pam cried. “Down here at the end, 
Duke!” 

He smiled when he saw the crowd loafing before 
her cabana. No matter whether it was Miami or Sun 
Valley you could count on Pam Norton having sorted 
out the people who were fun or well-known, and while 
you were at that resort they were the crowd you ran 
with. They always had more money than they needed 
and the men were hard-drinking and easygoing, while 
the girls had too much time and too little to do. And 
because you were Duke Wayne and had fame in- 
stead of money, you fitted in as if you had always 
belonged: as if you had learned to swim in some 
exclusive club instead of a neighborhood Y.M.C.A. 

He made his way through the people sunning 
themselves beside the pool and there were the whis- 
pers as they told one another that he looked just like 
his pictures. There was the dark hair curling around 
his forehead, the rather prominent jaw and the long, 
swelling biceps that you expected in a great swimmer. 
Duke could feel their eyes and it neither pleased him 
nor displeased him. It was just something that went 
with the championship. 

Pam came running up and he grinned down on her, 
one big hand rumpling the honey-colored bob that 
was so smart against her summer tan. It was nice to 
see the cool blue eyes again, to watch the lips that 
were always a perfect, vivid arch. “How are you, 
Pam?” 

“Fine,” she said. And then, accusingly: “It’s 
about time you got here. Staying over for that silly 
meet in Omaha!” 

He glanced at her, wondering why she could never 
understand that it was at those silly meets that he 
picked up enough expense money to drift around the 
country; keeping in shape to retain his title and- 


Byes WAYNE hesitated on the steps, gazing 
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“I think we'd better stay 
in our own leagues,” 
she said. ‘‘Isn’t it 
rather obvious? I'm 
sure no working girl 
could really afford you” 
























































-looked just like his pictures 


at the same time having a lot of fun that 
he would never have had otherwise. 

“T had to stay over,” he said easily. 
“T’'d promised the brass hats.” 

He had cracked the national record 
there but he didn’t have to tell Pam 
that. She knew such things and it slid 
out in her conversation when others 
were around. She was introducing him 
to the others then and some of them he 
already knew. There were Tommy and 
Edie Farrell whom he had met at the 
Bristol the year before and there were 
Bob Miller and Dobie Renwick whom 
you ran into everywhere. He shook 
hands with them all and then stretched 
out in the sun. 

Pam was sitting beside him and her 
eyes were never off him for long. 

“I missed you, handsome,” she said. 
“You might have written.” 

“T’m sorry, Pam.- I keep meaning to 
write but by the time I get around to 
it you’ve gone somewhere else and I’m 
right back where I started.” 


Soe glanced at him, wondering if he 
really believed that. She had met 
Duke in Miami and at first he had been 
just another cute boy until she realized 
that he was content to leave things that 
way. While he hadn’t said anything yet, 
he would. Things could go on building 
themselves up only so long. 

“You’ve caught me now, Duke,” 
said. 
it?” 

“Wrap you in cellophane,” 
“T’m no fool.” 

She made a face at him and he grinned. 
Presently he remembered that he would 
have to look up Bob Appleby in the next 
day or so. Bob handled the Bristol’s 
promotion and he would want some 
publicity tie-up to write off against 
Duke’s room and board. 

The waiters were setting up a buffet 
lunch in the cabana. Duke shook his 
head when Pam wanted him to eat with 
the others. “Not yet,” he said, stretch- 
ing. “I’m going to take a plunge.” 

He wandered over to the springboard 
and it was then, for the first time, that 
he saw the girl in the red suit. She 
was sitting beside the board, her head 
thrown back to catch the sun. There 
was a fine, full mouth and lovely chest- 
nut-colored hair but a lot of girls had 
that. It was her eyes that made you 
wonder who she was. 

They were almost a sea-green and 
there was none of that casual invitation 
in them that most pretty girls had. She 
glanced at him and at the Olympic 
shield on his trunks and then she closed 
her eyes again, tilting her head back to 
the sun. There was that and nothing 
more. 

His body arched in a clean dive and 
a moment later his head bobbed up 
some twenty feet beyond the board. The 
water was just cold enough for that 
familiar tingling feeling to begin flow- 
ing through him. His long, flat muscles 
responded and he was sliding up the 
pool, so easily and so smoothly that 
there was hardly a ripple. 

He was still stiff from his long drive 
and it was a good half-hour before he 
felt limbered up: He floated there a 
while, and just when he was about to 
call it a day he saw the girl splashing her 
way up the pool. She was digging in 
too deep and her arms were threshing in 
awkward arcs. 

When her face was turned to his he 
smiled. “You make hard work of it,” he 
said. “Keep your feet up and you won’t 
have to paddle so hard.” 


she 
“What are you going to do about 


he said. 


He made his way through 
and there were whispers as 
they told one another thai he 









Most girls would have li 
Wayne’s noticing them and they 
have shown it. But not this one 
water was dripping off her high, 
cheekbones and her eyes 
amused than interested. 

“Thanks,” she said, “but I’ve 
faults that I’m afraid working 9 
one of them won’t help much.” 

He looked at her a moment, 
on down to the shallow end and 
you.” He wasn’t in the habit 
things like that but this girl 
it. She wasn’t just a pickup 
could tell it. 

He must have spent twenty 
showing her how to get her fee 
making her hold on to the led 
she practiced. She was abou 
four, he decided, and she was 
from any of the girls he knew. 
pleasant but not the kind yo 
move in on. Her name was Gerr 
drews. He told her he had just ay 
and she nodded but didn’t ask a) 
tions. She didn’t even ask him he 
he was going to stay. , 

“Duke,” Pam called, “Duke, 
going in now.’ 

“Tl be along,” he said. “ ee y 
the bar.” ; 

Pam still didn’t leave and the 
the pool glanced at Duke. “Perhap 
better run along,” she said. “ 
friends seem to be waiting.” 

He could feel the amusement 
voice and it annoyed him. “When 
through,” he said shortly. “Let’s gi 
kick right before we call it a da 2 

She glanced at the clock over 
nis courts. “I’m afraid I’m 
now,” she said pleasantly. 
have to go in.” ; 

He followed her to the ladd 
you want to come down som 
ing—” ; 

“I couldn’t promise,’ ’ she said. 
not always free.” as 

“Free?” 7 

Her eyes were openly amused 
“That’s right,” she said. “You ¢ 
happen to work here.” 3 
















































































































































Sue didn’t show up at the pool ¢ 
and so one day Duke wandered « 
to the Bristol garage. A stocky mecl 
was checking over the wiring syste 
an expensive roadster and he wass 
ing under his breath. Duke dug 
in his ribs, and when he saw wh 
Mike grinned. 

“Hello, kid,” he said, wiping hi 
on some waste. “I heard you 
What goes?” : 

“Nothing much,” said Duke. 
goes with you?” 

“I got my two week’s notice i 
Mike. “I caught a job with an 
outfit in Burbank and we’re driving 
to the coast. The wife’s pretty 
She’s always wanted to see Ca 

“She'll like it,” said Duke. Th 
the familiar heavy smell of oil 
cars that were in for repairs and 
him think of the trade school. 
always been interested in motor 
was in his last year at the school whe 
won his first national title. ‘ 

“What’s wrong with that baby?” 

“She keeps shorting out,” "i 
Duke nodded. You could spend t 
hours on those big jobs looki 
lousy little short. 

“Let me have the light,” he said. 
was holding it while Mike checke 
ignition. It wasn’t in there on 1 
both frowned. “How about the { 
erator?” Duke asked. 

Mike was still frowning. “I d 
think so,” he said, “but maybe it wy 
hurt to check it.” 

In ten minutes he had located 
short. It was in the generator itsell 

He was working on it when Duke 
membered what had brought him th 

“Mike, do you know a girl nail 
(Continued on page 39) © 
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© BRITISH COMBINE 







land overwhelmed her soldiers with aftention to prevent 
Jom. Above, Gracie Fields entertaining troops in France 


hat Happened 
o France 


e author, appointed “Official French Eye- 


| 










THE FIRST EIGHT MONTHS 
|/HE WAR WERE WASTED 
i] 
IRE beginning of October, 1939, 
|short time after the first English 
bops arrived in France, I re- 
a letter from the British Army 
Jinviting me to come to the Gen- 
jadquarters of that army as 
| Official Eyewitness.” My duties 
le to follow the course of opera- 
id to maintain contact between 
ish troops and the French people 
aried means as articles, lectures 
ts on the radio. 
ig the four years of the last war 
jen liaison officer attached to the 
prmy ; I retained the pleasantest 
es of my English and Scotch 
es; I had, in fact, written my first 
jout them, and so J was naturally 
by this offer which was made 
ireat deal of warmth and cordial- 
ing a reserve officer in the French 
transmitted the letter to my su- 
and at once received an order to 
Thus it was that I went to Arras 
alieutenant’s uniform (my rank 
to present myself to Lord Gort, 
mander in chief. 
al Viscount Gort was staying at 
e in the Chateau d’Habarcq near 
was received there by his aides- 
D, a magnificent Scotch officer 
4 kilt with the Gordon tartan 
ing a beautiful silver-hilted dag- 
k in his beribboned stocking, 
amiable Lord Munster, illegiti- 
scendant of William IV of Eng- 
the small waiting room Gordon 
mster offered me a strange and 
cocktail which they called “the 
q Horror.” Then they said to 
Ow we'll take you to the chief.” 
has a generalissimo had a sim- 













: 


ness” with the British army, sees the fu- 
», brave efforts of the Allied soldiers trying 
dig in against a war that never happens 


pler office. A scrawled card, affixed to 
the door by four thumbtacks, read: 
“Office of the C.in C.” Inside the room, 
empty of all furniture, two trestles of 
white wood supported a bare plank. This 
was Lord Gort’s worktable. The sim- 
plicity was intentional. Lord Gort be- 
lieves that a chief should live in the 
same way as his men. Extremely active 
by nature, he found, in time of war, his 
only sport and relaxation in walking. He 
was to be seen at dawn on the muddy 
roads around Arras, his elbows close to 
his body, his head thrust forward, his 
red-and-gold cap defying the rain, fol- 
lowed by a panting aide-de-camp. 


CaosPon told me that one day his 
chief had taken him to the Hotel 
Crillon for a conference with General 
Gamelin. He, Gordon, had been de- 
lighted at the thought of passing a pleas- 
ant evening in Paris. But after dinner 
Lord Gort had said: 

“Now we’ll go for a walk.” 

Whereupon, elbows close to his body 
and head thrust forward, he made three 
very quick turns around the Louvre, by 
way of the Rue de Rivoli and the quays, 
and then went home to bed, still fol- 
lowed by the disconsolate Gordon. 

The thing that struck me, on seeing 
Gort for the first time, was his air of 
youth, vigor and animation. Hore-Be- 
lisha had just rejuvenated the command 
of the British army and I think he had 
been right in doing so. The conversation 
was rapid and easy. Lord Gort spoke 
first of Hitler’s plans. 

“Will he attack through Belgium? I 
think he will,” said the general, “because 
it is the only operation possible. You 
remember your Foch’s dictum: ‘In war 
you do what you can, making use of 
what you have!’ Only I don’t see how 





Hitler can launch an offensive in winter 
in this Flanders mud, and if several 
months are to pass without fighting I’m 
afraid our men will become bored. It’s 
no joke, you know, when darkness comes 
at four o’clock, to go back to a damp 
barn with no light but a candle.” 

“But, sir, in 1914 we spent all our time 
in dugouts and trenches.” 

“That was different,” he said, ‘‘at that 
time we had an enemy in front of us who 
saw to it that we had enough to do. Here 
I am holding a line in front of Lille and 
Douai.” (He got up abruptly to show 
me the line on the map.) “I have noth- 
ing in front of me except Belgium, a 
neutral country. It’s not easy in these 
circumstances to maintain a fighting 
spirit. No, if-this inaction is prolonged, 
a way will have to be found to distract 
the men. Lord Nuffield has offered me 
radio sets, but that’s a problem in itself. 
Our soldiers can’t use radios that require 
an outside source of current, because 
they have no electricity in their canton- 
ments. And so we must have radios that 
work from storage batteries. But then 
the batteries will have to be recharged. 
I’m engaged at the moment in having 
some cars equipped to go from unit to 
unit to perform this service.” 

Then he described to me the fortified 
lines that, according to information he 
had received from the Intelligence Serv- 
ice, the Germans had constructed in Po- 
land against the Russians. This was at 
the time when people still hoped that 
these two nations would not long remain 
on friendly terms—a tenacious illusion, 
like so many others. Then he talked to 
me about the work I was to do. 

“T want you,” he said, “to talk to my 
men a great deal about the French army 
and to the French soldiers about our 
army. Then, too, we must make op- 


Lord Gort, ‘British commander 
in chief, an extremely active 
man, found relaxation in the 
early part of the war in long 
walks accompanied by an aide 


portunities for our regiments to meet 
each other. Yesterday my lancers had 
lunch with your cuirassiers. That’s fine. 
I myself often see General Giraud, com- 
mander of your Seventh Army, stationed 
on my left. He’s a splendid soldier.” 

The cigarette he had given me was 
starting to burn my fingers and I looked 
about for an ash tray. 

“Oh, throw it on the floor,” the gen- 
eral said. 

For, as a matter of principle, Lord 
Gort, who discarded all useless objects 
when on a campaign, did not own an 
ash tray. 


Ne day I began my inspection of 
the front lines. These lines, as Gen- 
eral Gort had said, had nothing opposite 
them except customs barriers and Bel- 
gian policemen, but they might, in the 
event that Germany invaded Belgium, 
become from one day to the next the 
scene of the great battle. I was horrified 
at their weakness. 

I had known, to be sure, from hearing 
it often repeated, that the Maginot Line 
ended in the neighborhood of Mont- 
médy, but I naively believed that it was 
prolonged along the Belgian frontier by 
a series of fortifications that were per- 
haps less strong but nevertheless for- 
midable. I received one of the greatest 
and most painful shocks of my life when 
I saw the pathetic line which, on a part 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The private life of the 
lobster is interesting, but 
gourmets prefer the post- 
mortem facts, with sauce 


HEN you mention lobster to 

\ \ some people they launch into a 

detailed account of what hap- 
pened the last time they ate lobster. It 
probably wasn’t the lobster’s fault at all. 
A three-year-old child can eat lobster 
that is properly cooked and not eaten 
with an assortment of other foods that 
impede digestion. It’s as safe as chicken 
or steak or any other fish or meat. 

So let’s lift the veil of mystery and 
bring the lobster right out on our own 
dinner table where it belongs. It’s really 
one of our first American foods, because 
the Pilgrims who settled in Massachu- 
setts caught and enjoyed the edible 
crustacean that so closely resembled the 
lobsters they had once found off the 
coast of England. 


Shell Game 


By Helen Hilcken 


Today the state of Maine produces 
seventy per cent of the lobster catch of 
the United States, although lobsters are 
found from Labrador to North Carolina 
in a short strip 1,300 miles long, 30 to 
50 feet wide and 6 to 600 feet deep. 

In Maine you'll find families with 
their own theories about broiling, boil- 
ing or steaming lobsters and their own 
favorite recipes for sauce or stew. And 
all along the roads in summer you see 
tourists’ cars lined up outside the res- 
taurants, while the visitors are exclaim- 
ing over the live lobsters moving nimbly 
about on the tips of their slender legs 
in the ponds where they are kept await- 
ing your order. 

On Martha’s Vineyard Island, eight 
miles off the coast of Massachusetts, 
the lobster fishermen set their traps in 
the water off Menemsha, baited with a 
piece of stale fish. The lobster usually 
looks for his food at night and by nature 
is a cannibal, feeding on the sculpin, the 
sea robin and even young lobsters two 
to four inches long. Clams and eel grass 
too are part of his diet. 


These traps, or lobster pots, are 


visited every two or three days, and are 
set in water 30 to 180 feet deep. The 
trap, with its funnel-shaped opening of 
tarred net, permits easy entrance, but 
prevents escape. 

Huge fireplaces are the rule on 
Martha’s Vineyard and much of the 
cooking is done in large kettles that hang 
on a trivet over a roaring fire. Usually 
the lobsters are steamed, because steam- 
ing makes them:-more tender than boil- 
ing. The lobsters are grabbed behind 
the claws and plunged whole and alive 
into an inch of water boiled in a kettle 
with a tight cover so no steam can 
escape. Lobsters weighing anywhere 
from a pound to two or three pounds are 
best for steaming. They are timed ac- 
cording to size—eight or ten minutes for 
the small ones and about fifteen to 
twenty minutes for the larger ones. After 
steaming they’re taken out on the rocks, 
cracked, and the edible luscious meat 
from the shell piled into cups of melted 
butter. 

At the west end of Martha’s Vineyard 
is the Indian Reservation at Gay Head, 
where the sandy clay of the famous cliffs 


tFOR 


takes on myriad colors ranging thi 

purple red, blue, yellow and orang 
fore dipping inta the ocean. Acro! 

road from the cliffs stands an old, 1! 
house, high and alone, swept 5! 
winds that blow in three directions™ 
Vineyard Sound and the Atlantic 0 
Here an Indian family, the Va* 
hoops, live, opening their doors in | 
mer to visitors who come to buy 

native handicraft and eat their mé 
ous lobster sandwiches. Big chun) 
lobster go between buttered slic) 


where many notables dine, it appea 
the dinner menu several nights 4 \ 
The meaty lobster is removed fror 
shell and placed on crisp beds of le 
with mayonnaise, sliced tomatoes 
hard-boiled eggs. Soft hot rolls! 


the meal. 
If you feel more comfortable € 
(Continued on page 45) 














FIVE minutes to midnight, 
seorge Burns, wearing his uni- 
rm of a prison keeper, walked 
e corridor leading to the prison 
ion the sixth floor of the city hospi- 
i. eady the hospital corridors had 
}on the lighter, almost sinister still- 
lof the night, only an occasional 
}in white moving silently through 
alls. Woody Olson got up from the 
ls’ bench in front of the ward and 
thed as George approached. 

n time,” Woody said, ‘‘and sober. 
e’s Foley?” 
e’s been detailed to take care of 
vounded kid in a private room.” 
hat’s where my partner’s been all 
ng,” Woody said. “You'll be alone. 
1you luck. Here, sign.” 
orge Burns looked at the little slip 
iper. The thing that caught his eye 
he number on it, 14. “Fourteen 
"he said, signing the receipt. 
hirteen men and Langer,” Olson 












e at it again?” George said. 

Jhen hasn’t he been at it?” Olson 
“Abusing the nurses, dumping his 

on the floor when he doesn’t like it. 
g the doctors names.” 

hy don’t you do something about 
George said, knowing well why 
& was done about it. 

hy the hell do you think?” Olson 
He went off down the corridor, a 
hulk of a man, earnest and con- 


orge put his lawbook, Pleading and 
tice, on the bench beside him as he 
down and thought of the receipt 
. Fourteen men, he thought, and 
ave and took receipts for them like 
any cattle in a stockyard. It was 
isy business and he would be glad 

out of it this spring when he fin- 
J law school. 


He put a small, leather cushion 
against one end of the bench and half 
reclined against it while he tried to 
study. Even now, after a year in the 
prison ward, the night stillness beat on 
his ears. In dimnesses at the end of the 
corridors his eyes caught the whiteness 
of uniforms flitting by, and occasionally 
a moan floated along the corridor to 
him. He could think of when he had 
been at Central three years ago; before 
the cleanup, when the cons ran the 
place and Langer’s friend, Clovis, had 
been a head keeper there. Clovis was 
deputy warden in charge of the prison 
ward now, and so far it was as though 
there had been no past enmity between 
himself and George. With Langer here 
again, and himself and Clovis, George 
wondered if there would be trouble 
again. 

He drowsed a little, then heard feet 
on the corridor. He knew Foley and 
Dr. Levy stood over him looking at him, 
but didn’t open his eyes. 

“There he is,” Foley said. “I don’t 
know how he does it. It’s bad enough 
working here without trying to study 
law for class the next morning.” 

“Tll tell you how he does it,’’ Dr. Levy 
said. “He puts whatever book he wants 
to study under his pillow and then sleeps 
on it. In an hour or two, if we don’t dis- 
turb him for the crass affairs of the hos- 
pital, he has it.” 


SE BURNS opened his eyes 
and looked at them. He had a pleas- 
ant, homely face, lined somewhat more 
than is good for a young man’s, but in- 
telligent and possessing even a kind of 
querulous humor. “I don’t sleep,” he 
said. “I was just resting my eyes.” 
“That’s what they all tell the com- 
missioner when they’re brought up on 
charges,” Dr. Levy said. He was short, 





It was too late to do anything 
about it. George was looking into 
the muzzle of his own .38 special 


Friend of the Warden 


By Harry Sylvester 


A bad night for a guard in the prison ward 
—but it led to the dawn of a better day 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY MORSE MEYERS 


slight and dapper; in the hospital he 
always wore a stethoscope; in the street 
a small camera depended as regularly 
from his neck. 

“How are you, Jake?” George said, 
sitting up. “You look rested and re- 
freshed from your long vacation.” 

“You look like hell,’ Dr. Levy said. 
“What you been doing with yourself?” 

George Burns put a slightly vacant 
look on his face and stared off into space 
while he enumerated on his fingers: “I 
work in the gow at night, go to law 
school in the morning and come home 
stiff in the afternoon. Simple, isn’t it?” 

“And sometime about evening one 
fine day,” Dr. Levy said, “we'll be help- 
ing them bring you in in a strait 
jacket they’ve put on you to help stop 
you swinging at those blue alligators 
floating just over your head.” 

“Not I,” George Burns said, “not I. 
What are you doing away from your 
post, Joe?” 

“That kid died,” Joe said. “I’m going 
back now to make out my report.” 

He left and George felt a slight, un- 
real sense of shock. “What’s the mat- 
ter?” Dr. Levy said. 

“This kid, he got shot the first job he 
ever tried. I don’t suppose I ought to 
feel bad about it.” 

“Oh, it’s not a bad thing to feel bad 
about it... .” Dr. Levy said. Then, 


quickly: “I hear we have our friend, 
Langer, back? What’s supposed to be 
the trouble with him? I haven’t gone 


on duty yet and haven’t seen the charts.” 

“He’s supposed to have stomach 
trouble,” George Burns said. ‘“Person- 
ally, I think he just likes the food here. 
They brought him over from Central a 
few days ago. He’s at it again, abusing 
the nurses, throwing things at the or- 
derlies and raising hell in general.” 

“What about some disciplining?” Dr. 
Levy said. 


EORGE looked at him. “It’s a long 
story, but Mr. Al Langer is a good 
friend of the warden here.” 

Dr. Levy nodded, now grave. “That’s 
right. I heard something about a jam 
you got into with them a while ago.” 

“That was before the cleanup at Cen- 
tral,’ George said. “The first year I was 
on the job they put me over there. I 
wasn’t there a week when I saw how 
lousy things were. There were four sepa- 
rate mobs. operating among the pris- 
oners there, each one under a ring guy. 
Langer was ring guy for one of them. I 
found junk in his cell one day and took 
it to Clovis, who was head keeper 
there.” 

“Junk?” 

“Dope. Heroin. Clovis said he’d take 
care of it and I left it with him and 
didn’t think much more of it until two 
days later when Clovis had me up on 
charges before the commissioner for 
bringing junk into the prison.” 

Dr. Levy whistled soundlessly. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The Patriotic Murd 


By Agatha Christie 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARIO COOPER 


The Story Thus Far: 


ENRY MORLEY, a London dentist, is 

found shot to death in his office. Inspec- 
tor Japp, of Scotland Yard, says: ‘Suicide.’ 
Hercule Poirot, noted Belgian detective, (one 
of the dentist’ s last patients), says: ““Murder— 
probably.’ 

Investigating the case, Japp and Poirot call 
on one Amberiotis, a wealthy Greek who had 
been Morley’s very last patient. The Greek 
does not receive them, for the very good reason 
that he has died of an overdose of dental drugs! 

Japp at once evolves a plausible theory: 
Having killed the Greek accidentally, Morley 
had killed himself, in a fit of remorse. But 
Poirot does not accept the theory. Calling on 
a mysterious “Mr. Barnes,” he learns in the 
course of a long interview that a band of con- 
spirators are trying to undermine the existent 
order in England by killing off certain leading 
persons. According to Mr. Barnes, the plotters 
had tried to bribe Morley to kill Alistair 
Blunt, an extremely wealthy patient; and, 
when the dentist had refused to co-operate, 
they had paid his partner, Reilly, to do away 
with him—to silence him... . 

The mysterious disappearance of a woman 
—Miiss Sainsbury Seale, who had been in Mor- 
ley’s office shortly before his death—adds an- 
other curious angle to the case. ... Poirot (at 
times assisted by Japp) interviews various 
suspects: Howard Raikes, a young American 
radical who makes it clear that he would like 
to see a new order in England; Frank Carter, 
with whom Gladys Nevill, Morley’s secretary, 
is in love; and others. Putting two and two 
together, he begins to formulate a theory . 

Jane Olivera, niece of Alistair Blunt, tele- 
phones Poirot and asks him if he will come to 
her uncle’s home. Having learned certain 
things concerning the girl, Poirot says: “I was 
expecting you to call me.’’ Then, going to 
Gothic House, where Mr. Blunt lives sur- 
rounded by servants, he has a talk with Jane— 
alone. 

Jane wants to know what he had meant 
when he told her he had been expecting to 
hear from her. Poirot tells her that she had 
summoned him because she hopes to pump 
him about young Howard Raikes. He tells 
her that he knows she 1s in love with Raikes; 
and she admits that he is right. Poirot then 
accuses Raikes of being a radical. Jane does 
not debate the matter. ‘“Sometimes,’’ she 
says slowly, ‘‘he gets carried away. He—he—” 
Poirot smiles. He says: *‘He wants to take a 
short cut. To exterminate—” Jane stares at 
him. “Don’t!” she cries. 


V 


since Mr. Morley’s death and there 
was still no news of Miss Sainsbury 
Seale. 

Japp became increasingly wrathful on 
the subject. 

“Dash it all, Poirot, the woman’s got 
to be somewhere.” 

“Indubitably, mon cher.” 

“Either she’s dead or alive. If she’s 
dead, where’s her body? Say, for in- 
stance, she committed suicide—”’ 

“Another suicide?” 

“Don’t let’s get back to that. You still 
say Morley was murdered—!I say it was 
suicide.” 

“You haven’t traced the pistol?” 

“No, it’s a foreign make.” 

“That is suggestive, is it not?” 

“Not in the way you mean. Morley 
had been abroad. He went on cruises, 
he and his sister. Everybody in the Brit- 
ish Isles goes on cruises. He may have 
picked it up abroad. Lots of people like 
a gun when they’re abroad. They like 
to feel life’s dangerous.” 

He paused, and said: “Don’t side- 
track me. I was saying that if—only if, 
mind you—that blasted woman com- 
mitted suicide, if she’d drowned herself, 
for instance, the body would have come 
ashore by now. If she was murdered, 


Uy | 1IME went on. It was over a month 


The shoe buckle had been 
clumsily sewed on. Poirot said: 
“It is that I am dreaming!” 


we'd have found the body by noy 

“Not if a weight was attachedy) 
body and it was put into the Th 

“From a cellar in Limehouse, } 
pose! You’re talking like a thril 
a lady novelist.” 

“I know—I know. I blush whe 
these things!” 

“And she was done to death by 
man spy or by an international ¢ 
crooks, I suppose?” 

Poirot sighed. He said, “I hay 
told lately that there really ¢ 
things.” 

“Who told you so?” 

“Mr. Reginald Barnes of 
dens Road, Ealing.” 

“Well, he might know,” said Jal 
biously. “He dealt with aliens y 
was at the Home Office.” 

“And you do not agree?” 

“Tt isn’t my branch—oh, yes 
are such things—but they’re ratl 
tile as a rule.” 

There was a momentary silej 
Poirot twirled his mustache. 


| ee said, “We've got one or 
ditional bits of information. She 
home from India on the same bj 
Amberiotis. But she was seconc 
and he was first, so I don’t sv 
there’s anything in that, althoug) 
of the waiters at the Savoy thin) 
lunched there with him about a w 
so before he died ” 

“So there may have been a co 
between them?” 

“There may—but I can’t fe 
likely. I can’t see a missionary 
being mixed up in any funny busi 

“Was Amberiotis mixed up 1 
‘funny business’ as you term it?” 

“Yes, he was. He’d perfectly 
business credentials and he was 
genuine business over here—but F 
other fish to fry. Espionage rackey 

“You are sure of that?” 

“Yes. Oh, he wasn’t doing any | 
dirty work himself. We wouldn't 
been able to touch him. Organizir 
receiving reports—that was his jo 

Japp paused, and then went on.} 
that doesn’t help us with the Sain 
Seale. She wouldn’t have been in 0} 
racket.” 

“She had lived in India, reme” 
There was a lot of unrest there 
year.” | 

“Amberiotis and the excellent | 
Sainsbury Seale—I can’t feel they 
likely teammates.” 

“Did you know that Miss Saini 
Seale was a close friend of the late 
Alistair Blunt?” 

“Who says so? I don’t believe it, 
in the same class.” 

“She said so.” 

“Who'd she say that to?” 

“Mr. Alistair Blunt.” 

“Oh! That sort of thing. He mu 
used to that. Do you mean that 
beriotis was using her that way 
wouldn’t work. Blunt would gett 
her with a subscription. He wot 
ask her down for a week end or 
thing of that kind. He’s not sol 
phisticated as that.” 

This was so palpably true that PF 
could only agree. After a minute or} 
Japp went on with his summing t 
the Sainsbury Seale situation: 

“I suppose her body might have 
lowered into a tank of acid by 4 
scientist—that’s another solution thi} 

(Continued on page 32) 











ake their orders from 
vin, minister of labor. 
their side and they 
a fact that gives him 
cond only to Churchill's 


L ADAMS is a printer who makes 
bout twenty-eight dollars a week. 
ill lives in a small house in a 
b of London. On Sunday night 
as the same supper that several 
other Englishmen have. He has 
f, tomatoes, boiled potatoes and 
picked onions. Just as he was 
to sit down to dinner last Sunday 
lephone rang. A voice said, “This 
Office of the minister of labor. 
on.” 
nin a moment there came a voice 
ill Adams knew well. It was a 
with a strong West-country ac- 
a voice belonging to the second 
powerful man in England. 
voice said apologetically, “Bill, 
Ernie. Could I come around for 
supper?” 
, Ernie, come along,” Bill Adams 
ily. And then he went to the 
to tell the Missus to slice an- 
tomato. Ernie likes tomatoes. 





Within a few minutes his majesty’s 
minister of labor entered the house. 
He sat down wearily, for though it was 
Sunday he had put in fourteen hours of 
work that day. 

Bill Adams said, “You look tired, Er- 
nie. Tell me just one thing. Are you on 
top of the job, have you got it in hand?” 

Ernie Bevin nodded thoughtfully. “TI 
think so, Bill. I really think so. There 
is only one thing that bothers me, Bill, 
I seldom get a chance to see the boys. 
They keep me working pretty hard, 
Bill.” 

Bill Adams told the story in his local 
pub a couple of days later and I heard 
it there. He and Ernie Bevin are old 
friends. Bill said that Ernie hadn’t 
changed a bit since he had become a 
minister of the crown. Good people 
don’t change, Bill Adams said. People 
like Ernie Bevin and his pal Dan Wil- 
liams and Herbert Morrison. No, good 
people don’t change. And, mark you, 


Ernie Bevin is a good man, Bill Adams 
added to his friends in the local pub. 

Today England is saying that Ernest 
Bevin is a good man. I think it is very 
likely that tomorrow England may say 
that Ernest Bevin is a great man. Not 
all of England likes Bevin. The mud- 
dlers don’t like him because he cuts 
right through the lovely red tape that 
they and their ancestors have taken so 
many years to wind about the ma- 
chinery of governmental operation. The 
old-school-tie boys don’t like Ernie 
Bevin because his rugged, devastating 
honesty and his admitted keen intelli- 
gence mocks everything that they and 
their class deem sacred. Bevin stopped 
going to school when he was eleven, 
but today he is the smartest practical 
economist in England. The Commu- 
nists, of course, don’t like him because 
he kicked them out of his trade union 
years ago. But the man in the street 
loves Ernie Bevin. 


Whose War is This? 


The man in the street likes Bevin be- 
cause he thinks that Bevin is going to 
make this a people’s war, a war fought 
by the people and for the benefit of the 
people, not a war fought by one class for 
the benefit of one class. 

The outsider, as he calls himself, is 
no respecter of school ties or tradition. 
The man in the street listens with in- 
tense excitement to the magnificent 
speeches of Winston Churchill and the 





Dix 


man in the street wants to believe in the 
prime minister. But, asks the man in 
the street, is Churchill going to realize 
that this war belongs to the Ernie Bev- 
ins of England, not to the old gang to 
whom Churchill so far has been true? 

Why, asks the man in the street, is 71- 
year-old Neville Chamberlain still hold- 
ing a position in the government? The 
man made every conceivable blunder 
possible for a diplomat to make. Instead 
of giving his country guns he gave Eng- 
land widows. Lord Halifax, the dignified 
and dreary foreign secretary, is still in 
the cabinet. Never once did he raise 
his voice to dissuade his former chief 
from perpetrating the gigantic mistakes 
of the past. Sir Kingsley Wood, the lit- 
tle man who wasn’t there, is still gov- 
erning the exchequer. Sir Kingsley, who 
during the peaceful days of last autumn 
made soporific speeches lulling the na- 
tion into sleepy quiescence and into the 
belief that airplane production was in 
every way satisfactory, is still a power- 
ful minister. And dismal Sir Samuel 
Hoare, who is called Soapy Sam in Fleet 
Street, is the inept advocate of Eng- 
land’s cause in Spain. 

There is so much that is progressive 
and magnificent about Mr. Churchill's 
cabinet that the man in the street hates 
to see it held back by the legacies of 
failure whom Churchill still tolerates. 
The man in the street is proud of dy- 
namic Herbert Morrison, minister of 
supply, and of Lord Beaverbrook, who 

(Continued on page 48) 
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I Cherish that Sentiment 


By Kyle Crichton 


The dizzy career of a baseball player named 
Dopey Gamback. MacPhail shook his hand 


thing special in Dopey Gamback 

even before he reached training 
camp at Clearwater. The first inkling 
came the day after they checked in and 
began limbering up. It was in the form 
of a telegram from Yankton, S.D.: 
Slight delay had blowout bumped into 
truck arrive soon. H. Gamback. 

They had to look up the roster of the 
club to find who the guy was. 

“That’s the outfielder Swatsy Milli- 
gan picked up in Wink, Texas,” reported 
John McDonald, the secretary. 

“Now all we got to do,’ said Leo 
Durocher, the manager, “is find Wink, 
Texas. Isn’t that a hell of a jump fora 
guy to be making in one season?” 

McDonald was still looking at the 
roster, his eyes bugging out. 

“Say-y-y,” he cried in astonishment. 


[shi Dodgers knew they had some- 


“This must be a misprint or something. - 


It says this bird hit .612 in one hundred 
twenty-five games last year.” 

“That isn’t a misprint,” said Mr. Du- 
rocher ironically. “That’s just a great 
big terrible lie. Nobody ever hit .612 in 
one hundred twenty-five games any- 
where, anytime.” 

The next day another telegram ar- 
rived: Please wire ten dollars need new 
tire arrive soon. H.Gamback. 

Next day there was another one: 
Slight delay heavy snow big drifts ar- 
rive soon. H. Gamback. 

Mr. McDonald brought these tidings 
to Mr. Durocher on the field. 

“Wire the bum to burn that jallopy 
and come the rest of the way on skis,” 
hollered Durocher, not much caring 
whether the guy ever arrived or not. 

It was a week before Mr. Gamback 
showed up. Meanwhile he kept the 
world informed of his progress: Slight 
delay hit by bus wire five dollars ar- 
rive soon. H. Gamback. 

Then came a wire from Lake Wales, 
Florida, in the opposite direction from 
Clearwater entirely: Have just seen 
Singing Tower very artistically pretty. 
H. Gamback. 

“Who’s coming here, anyhow!” 
howled Durocher. “Little mister slap- 
my-wrist?” 

Finally, Mr. Gamback made it. The 
players were sitting on the veranda of 
the hotel after supper when the car 
drove up. It was an old wreck with 
variegated portions of household ware 
sticking out all over it. 

“It’s the Oakies,”’ said somebody from 
the shadows of the porch, but the others 
paid no attention because they were 
looking boggle-eyed at the girl in the 
seat with Mr. Gamback. Rookies sim- 
ply don’t bring their wives to training 
camp, being lucky to be there alone. 

By this time our hero had climbed out 
from under the wheel of the car and was 
starting to unload. There was a bellhop 
standing in the door of the hotel but he 
made no move to go out. 

“Why don’t you help the guy with his 
stuff!” demanded one of the players. 

“Why don’t you?” asked the bellhop, 
but after a pause he started down the 
steps. As he went along the walk, he 
met Mr. Gamback coming toward the 
hotel with the first load. The bellhop, 


spurred by a belated feeling of duty, 
made a move to relieve Mr. Gamback 
of his luggage. At this, Mr. Gamback 
lifted his right limb and kicked the bell- 
hop severely on the leg. 

“Yow!” howled the bellhop, grabbing 
his shin and making the twilight trem- 
ble with his anguish. 

The yell that went up from the Dodg- 
ers on the porch was even louder. They 
thought it was immense. Here was a 
man after their own hearts. As a unit 
they came down off the porch to greet 
the Gambacks. 

“Come on in,’ they cried. ‘‘We’ve 
been waiting for you. Everybody’s been 
waiting for you. Is this your wife?” 

“Yes, sir,’ admitted Mr. Gamback 
proudly. ‘This is Sarah and that there 
right rear tire is the one you gentlemen 
bought for me.” 

“What’s that your wife is carrying?” 
asked somebody. 

“That there,” said Mr. Gamback. 
“That there is a easel—a paintin’ easel. 
Sarah she paints pictures.” 

They looked at the easel and at Sarah 
and at the right rear tire and then they 
looked at one another. Everything 
seemed to be in fine shape. 


” 


J laste: things of importance happened 

next day. First, Mr. Gamback had the 
honor to be interviewed by Mr. Leland 
Stanford MacPhail, big boss of the 
Brooklyn club. What Mr. MacPhail had 
in mind was Mrs. Gamback. He inti- 
mated that it wasn’t customary for a 
first-year man to bring his wife to camp. 
To this Mr. Gamback merely answered: 


ILLUSTRATED BY EARL OLIVER HURST 


“Withouten Sarah, I just couldn’t 
Staiyaenenom 

The discussion dwindled away to 
nothing almost immediately. 

The next thing was when Durocher 
ordered Mr. Gamback into. right field 
to shag flies and noted with horror, fif- 
teen minutes later, that Mr. Gamback 
was nowhere to be seen. They found 
him finally out behind the stands, sit- 
ting comfortably on the ground with his 
back against the fence. 

“Bring that big dope in here!” bel- 
lowed Mr. Durocher. 

When Mr. Gamback arrived, Mr. Du- 
rocher took a deep breath and was about 
to start his yowls when Mr. Gamback 
intercepted him. 

“T don’t like to do no fieldin’,” he said 
simply. “Hittin’s what I like.” 

It stopped Mr. Durocher where he 
stood. When he recovered he said sar- 
castically, “Oh, you don’t like to field, 
eh?” 

“No, sir; I just like to stand up there 
and hit.” 

“Well, you can’t just stand up there 
and hit,” said Durocher. “Two teams 
play this game and sometimes the other 
guys like to hit. Go on out there and 
shag like I told you or I'll beat you over 
the head with something.” 

This seemed very proper of Mr. 
Durocher and everybody agreed that it 
would be a sad case if a manager 
couldn’t discipline his own men, so Mr. 
Gamback went out to right field again 
and Chuck Dressen started hitting flies 
to him. Mr. Gamback put up his hands 
for the first one and it fell ten feet away. 



























































































He put up his hands for the next one 
ducked just in time to keep from ge} 
hit on the head. He put up his hj, 
for the third one and seemed am\ 
when it soared about thirty feet ove 
head and disappeared over the fence) 

“Come on in here!” howled Duroik 
and when Mr. Gamback got close 
Durocher added in the falsely consi 
ate voice of the spider welcoming 
fly, “Will you tell me how you 
managed to play one hundred } 
twenty-five games last year wit) 
getting killed?” 













“hey had a pretty near fence,” said 
amback, “and the ball either went 


K or it bounced against it and I got 


fen.” 

‘ id you ever catch any of the— 
|.” Mr. Durocher sought for beau- 
i poetic words. “Any of the—uh— 
{ innocent short ones?” 

“fo, sir,” said Mr. Gamback. 

this Mr. Durocher threw his cap in 
ir, kicked at a pile of bats and be- 
ing around in a circle, making 
»s. When he recovered sufficiently, 
‘elled in a loud voice, “Go on up 





fr. Magerkurth, approaching with 
id in his eye, the demonstration 
d only be aimed at the majesty of 
(aw. If he had been red with an- 
before, he now became apoplectic 
i 
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there and hit!” By which he meant Mr. 
Gamback had better hit or he would soon 
be on his way back to South Dakota. 
Mr. Gamback picked up a bat, strode 
to the plate, planted his feet in a wide 
stance, and waited for the pitch. 


Ae aL was on the mound and let go 
with his hard one. Fortunately he 
ducked at the same time. The ball went 
past his ear with the speed of a meteor 
that has fallen through the roof of a 
barn. The second pitch landed up 
against the left field fence with a thud 


that could be heard in parts of Miami 
Beach. The third one went over the left 
center fence, four hundred and twelve 
feet away. 

“Throw him your hook!” howled Du- 
rocher. 

“That was my hook,” answered Mr. 
Wyatt, not very pleasantly. 

Then Durocher hurled Tamulis, the 
left-hander, into the breach. His first 
toss was hit so hard down the third base 
line that Cooky Lavagetto was still talk- 
ing at eleven o’clock that night about 
how the Lord was on his side, he man- 
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aging to drop to safety just before the 
projectile went over him. 

“That’s enough!” yelled Durocher, 
fearful that he wasn’t going to have any 
team left if that bird stayed up there. 
“Three laps around the track!” 

“V’d druther not do no runnin’,” said 
Mr. Gamback. ‘Too much exercise this 
time of day always seems to ruin my 
stummick.” 

And that is how Dopey Gamback 
made the jump from Wink to Brook- 
lyn in one short semester. But if Dopey 

(Continued on page 46) 





























HE armored car went first, grum- 
"[ bling along the narrow, winding road 
between the hot shale slopes of the 
Kohat Pass. Gun muzzles poked out of 
slits in the brown steel shields, search- 
ing the hills and gulches of the Hindu 
Kush. After the car came lorry loads 
of small, trim Gurkha soldiers in gray 
shirts and brown shorts, kukris on their 
hips, stubby Lee-Enfields between their 
knees. The Gurkhas were clearing the 
road from Kohat to Bannu, eighty miles. 
For two days each week the might of 
the British Empire kept open this slim 
winding strip of highway through Tribal 
Territory on India’s bloody Northwest 
Frontier. The territory is a wind-lashed, 
sun-baked strip of godforsaken hills and 
gulches jammed in between Afghanistan 
to the west and north, and British India, 
to the south and east. It is the scene of 
the world’s longest nonstop war—a 
tangled mass of shale, sand and rock, 
four hundred miles long, from ten to a 
hundred miles wide. 

In this wild territory a hundred thou- 
sand dead-shot Pathans battle for the 
freedom of a million people. Year after 
year, they battle grimly against civiliza- 
tion, against artillery and airplanes and 
modern scientific weapons of death— 
for their freedom. 
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If they would surrender and take the 
vow of allegiance to the king-emperor in 
faraway London, the British would al- 
low them to come down into the fertile 
plains of India, acquire land, grow crops, 
own goats and sheep and buffaloes. 
They prefer to remain free in their bar- 
ren hills, living in caves or among the 
ruins of their bombed villages, half 
starved, always dodging death. They 
have preferred it that way for four thou- 
sand years, or more. 

The sharp crack of a rifle cut through 
the exhaust barking of the armored car 
and from a ridge ahead the echoes rang 
in the blazing heat of the pass. A slim 
young British lieutenant jumped from 
the car and in a bored Bond Street voice 
sang commands. The rifle cracked again 
and dust spurted beneath the car. The 
Gurkhas piled out of the lorries and took 
cover behind the baking rocks. A ma- 
chine gun in the car brrrrp-brrrrp’d and 
shale and dust jumped on the hillside. 
The ridge ahead was silent again. You 
looked in vain for the tribesmen who 
must be there—somewhere. 

The Gurkhas moved forward, spread 
out, rifles ready, taking advantage of ev- 
ery bit of cover. The crisped shale burned 
knees and elbows. The little soldiers 
moved ahead from shadow to shadow. 


Then, nine figures appeared momen- 
tarily in silhouette against the blue sky, 
and disappeared over the ridge top a 
hundred yards away. The Gurkhas 
chuckled and grinned and sent a volley 
that made little dust explosions along 
the sky line. An Afridi tribesman on the 
crest twisted slowly, fell and came 
tumbling down the slope, his rifle clat- 
tering on the rocks. 

“Good shootin’,” said the little lieu- 
tenant. “Up the hill, men, and well 
catch them on the next slope.” 


Ten Lives for One 


He stood up, swept the hillside with 
his glasses and strolled forward with the 
little soldiers from Nepal, far away to 
the eastward in the Himalayan foothills 
where the rain forests are all full of but- 
terflies and orchids—and death. The 
Gurkhas are the world’s best trackers. 

The machine gun spoke from the car, 
back in the road, and the ridge top ex- 
ploded in dust and flying rock chips. The 
Gurkhas went forward up the slippery 
shale, stopping just short of the top. The 
young lieutenant climbed nonchalantly. 
Just short of the top he wriggled ahead 
between two rocks. The Gurkhas inched 
forward. Warily, they topped the ridge 
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and looked over down the reverse 
It was as silent as a tomb in the is 
heat. The gully was about fifty 
wide; half that deep. Somewhere 
there, or on the farther slope, 
ought to be eight tribesmen—anxi 
make good the old hill rule: Ten ] 
lives for every tribesman drillec 
nickel-jacketed .303. The Gurkhi 
the same rule. 

The little brown men wriggled fc 
and shoved rifle muzzles through 
between rocks. A buzzard wheele 
in the blue sky. A shot came fro 
far slope. A Gurkha made a littl 
bing noise and slowly collapsed 
heap. The others, straining to fil 
hidden enemy, fired slowly and 
The far slope was silent in the sun 

“Gone away,” said the boy | 
His men sent a final volley into the 
and crept back down the hill to the 
taking the wounded man with the 
the hills you do not leave wounde 
—or dead men either—because un 
ant things happen to them. You ff 
get captured alive—because if y 
the Afridi or the Wazirs or the 
wari will bury you up to your n 
sand and then pigstick you from ¢ 
The camels lurch and sway and 
times it takes a very long while un 

































































































e gets you fairly and squarely and 
your torture. 

hen the British army wants to open 
ne roads through some of the fron- 
basses it sends out armored cars and 
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@ forts set atop ridges in enemy 
try—that is, Tribal Territory. After 
ne forts are manned, trucks, busses 


ded by barbed-wire entanglements. 
© days, the troops hold open the 
. Then they retire and the tribesmen 
back. 
ie British are comparative newcom- 
o these wars. In their methodical 
they have recorded seventy-four 
in seventy-five years. In early 
%, each war had an objective, but of 
ithe fighting has become so confused 
fone war ends each December 31 and 
jw one starts January 1. 
ong centuries before there was an 
ish nation, Genghis Khan and Tam- 
e, Alexander and his Macedonians, 
mud of Ghazni, Nadir Shah and 
y another half-forgotten conqueror 
ht through these mountains—fought 
Hugh them, but never conquered their 
black-haired warriors. 


























Since we are going up into these 
passes to have a look at the oldest war 
in the world we might as well under- 
stand the layout. You can get an idea of 
India’s frontier by imagining our own 
northern border consisted of a long 
mountain chain, running from Califor- 
nia to North Dakota and then down to 
Virginia. 

The western leg of this range is the 
Hindu Kush; the eastern is the Hima- 
layas. The Hindu Kush peaks run up 
to about eight thousand feet and the 
passes through them are about four 
thousand feet high. The Himalayas run 
well over twenty thousand feet and the 
passes through them are fifteen and six- 
teen thousand feet high, usually snow- 
filled. 

Up in the corner where these two 
ranges merge is the most famous pass in 
Asia—the Khyber. There are remains 
of forts and old rock walls in the Khyber 
that history sharps say are 3,500 years 
old. Men were fighting, even back in 
those dim years, to force—and to hold 
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—the barren hills. Except for short 
intervals, they have never stopped. 

Up along the Northwest Frontier 
there are four layers of country. South, 
there is the fertile Indian plain. That 
belongs to England. Then there is the 
Tribal Territory. That belongs to the 
tribes, but the British maintain roads 
through it by force of arms. North of 
this, there is Afghanistan, a despotism in 
which Britain, Russia and now Germany 
fight for domination—not with guns, but 
with cold cash, diplomacy and intrigue. 
North of Afghanistan again there is the 
Soviet Union, just across the Oxus River. 


Training Camp for the Troops 


For years, England has made believe 
she feared an invasion of India by Rus- 
sia, and at the same time has said such 
an invasion was impossible. Military 
men on the frontier today say that, with 
modern defense weapons and methods, 
Russia could not force the passes. They 
say they have the tribesmen united 
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against such an invasion, and that they 
would like nothing better than to see a 
Russian army in mass formation march- 
ing down to the northern entrance of the 
Khyber. We will go up into the Khyber 
in a few minutes and see why. 

For a century or more England has 
kept alive the Russian menace story for 
two main reasons: First, she keeps 60,- 
000 white and 250,000 native troops un- 
der arms in India and she has to have a 
reason—because every penny of the ex- 
pense is paid for by the Indians, and 
there has to be an excuse. Second, the 
frontier is a first-class practice ground 
on which to train troops. England, in 
normal times, manages to give nearly 
every regiment a taste of battle, mur- 
der and sudden death on the frontier. 

If you ask army chiefs in India why 
England long ago didn’t conquer the 
tribes, as she has conquered tribes else- 
where, they will tell you cynically: “We 
keep the tribesmen to practice on.” You 
think this is a gag and take the story to 
political agents, doubting it. No, they 
say, that’s British policy, as made by 
the army. The civilian government 
would like the hills pacified; it would 
like to disarm the warriors and make 
farmers and traders out of them—but 
the army won’t have it. Just now, it is 
costing the army about forty casualties 
a month to run its training school. 

The tribesmen—and their women and 
children—are trapped in their barren, 
almost waterless hills. Sometimes they 
come raiding down onto the plains, but 
they are always driven back. On the 
north, the Afghans stop them. There is 
nothing for them to do but fight—or 
surrender. A few of them surrender 
temporarily, when the going gets too 
tough. They hire out to the army as 
road builders, or khasadars—road pa- 
trolmen. But usually they go back to 
their hills and their eternal feud with 
civilization. 

(Continued on page 35) 





Britain's Gurkha troops crossing a 
shallow river during maneuvers. The 
men in the foreground pause to put 
on their boots after the crossing 


An officer of the tank corps on pa- 
trol obtains information from an 
Afridi tribesman of the Khyber Khas- 
adar force, which guards the pass 
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Occupation: Widow 


The Story Thus Far: 


AROLA DIRLING, a singer’ at a Berlin 

night club, marries Paul Lesser, part 
owner with Rolf Blaerchen of the club. A 
short time later, Lesser is killed in a mysteri- 
our accident—planned (so Carola believes) 
by Blaerchen! 

Three years pass. Learning that Carola is 
in Rome, Blaerchen—now a prominent Nazi— 
forces her to return to Berlin where he puts 
her to work as a Foreign Office spy. Loathing 
the man, who makes violent love to her, and 
shocked by his brutalities, she finally rebels 
and, leaving the apartment he has given her, 
begins rehearsing a singing role for the Sans 
Souci, a night club that will soon be opened. 

By this time she has fallen in love with an 
old friend: Karl Dietrich. Dietrich, once a 
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noted comedian, is deep in an anti-Hitler plot. 
Persecuted savagely by Blaerchen, who is jeal- 
ous of him, he decides to obtain evidence that 
the fellow is a crook—evidence that, presented 
to Nazi headquarters, would ruin Blaerchen. 

Making his plans with infinite care, Dietrich 
succeeds in inveigling Blaerchen into selling 
certain secret documents taken from the For- 
eign Office files. Then, when the Sans Souci 
has a brilliant opening, with Blaerchen and 
many other well-known Nazis present, he has 
Carola sing a song that makes it quite clear 
to the Nazi that he has fallen into a cleverly 
devised trap. 

The following day, however, Carola and 
Dietrich receive a rude shock. Franz Wagner, 
owner of the Sans Souci, is ordered to close the 
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club at once; and he is informed by the au- 
thorities that he must send his artists to War- 
saw! 

Realizing that the woman he loves will never 
be safe in Germany, Dietrich makes arrange- 
ments for her escape—on a fishing boat sailing 
from Stettin. Believing that Dietrich is to ac- 
company her (he has told her that he is flee- 
ing with her, although he has no intention of 
deserting his anti-Hitler friends), she goes to 
Stettin. Arriving on a disagreeable, foggy day, 
she reports to one Schwartz who is to tell her 
what to do. 

Schwartz tells her that she is to sail alone. 
Carola is stunned. ‘Are you sure?” she gasps. 
“Certain,” Schwartz says. Without another 
word, Carola turns, and walks out into the fog. 


Conclusion 


ARL spent most of that evi 
K with Klauss, behind wig 

heavily curtained. They rev 
the damage done by Ranke’s impeg 
ity. It was considerable. Kuhliy 
from the Gestapo, came for a little! 
to report that seven men who 
worked in the factory and who ha 
contacts with men in other face 
were now arrested. 

“It is too bad,” Klauss said fact 
“We need help so badly.” He out 
activities that astonished Karl; hi 
thought of Underground work as s 
thing extremely limited. “We hav 
press and we are able to print mati 
We have our ways of getting informig 
here and of sending information abs 
to keep in touch with friends whé 
freer to act than we. We have mr 
factured false credentials, we 
painted signs on walls during black- 
we have distributed pamphlets in if 
boxes, in desk drawers—they even ¢ 
Berchtesgaden! Soldiers find them i 
pockets of new uniforms just issuc 
the quartermasters’. And wher} 
you suppose we learned many ol) 
methods?” 

Karl shook his head. 
idea.” 

“From the Nazis. We do the tly 
they did before they came to power. 
can use all their tricks but we 
honesty and unselfishness on our si- 
which the Nazis have never had. Wi 
not out for pillage! And if we are 
nered, we will do as Ranke did. V& 
the Nazis are cornered, and they wi 
cornered, they will turn on each of! 

“Even if Germany wins the war?’ 

“Especially if she wins! Can you 
agine Ribbentrop and Goering findi 
satisfactory way to divide spoils? 
split runs through the Nazi party! 7 
there is the split between Army 
politicians—and victory will not bri 
that.” 

When Karl was about to leave KI 
said, “We must meet every day. E 
the Friedrichstrasse station at eight 
morrow night.” 

Back in his room Karl faced the | 
of his job with Wagner. He would I, 
to find something else, to cover his) 
creased activity for Klauss. This 11 
it was hard to think about a job. Ir 
imagination he was with Carola, ho) 
she was safe. Of his own loss he we 
not think but it took will power not te 
member the touch of her hair on} 
cheek, the softness of her hands. Fi 
his little window he could see a mi 
a sarcastic comment on a black-out ¢ 
Karl hoped that the skipper of a sr 
fishing boat on the Baltic was not cl) 
ing the bright moon and the brilli) 
sky. 7 

At the office in the morning F 
found Wagner at his desk, trying 
make some sense of the order to cli} 
“I can't understand it,” he said, an 
pressive look of helplessness on his fi} 
“I can’t understand it.” He stare¢ 
Karl as if remembering some unple 
ant fact. ‘“Blaerchen is responsi) 
nicht wahr? Answer me! Isn't t 
right?” He shook his head vigorou' 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Stissing pulled a chair near 
door. Werner sat beside him. ? 
once did suspicion leave their fai 


f1HE woman stood in the doorway and 
looked at the sea. She folded her arms 

| over her breast and leaned back and 
ytched and waited. 

Across the granite shoulder of the hill the 
yer was talking. The spring storm had 
ken the ice in the river and the old yellow 
cres were marching out to sea. She could 
far them groaning, muttering as they 
sund against each other on the hurrying 
e) tide. 
She was a strong-looking woman and her 
le held youth—but lines of waiting and 
irk showed under the eyes and jaws. The 
ms she folded were bare from the soft 
sows and powdered with the flour of the 
pad she had made. Her color was high 
‘m the fire of the stove and when she 
athed it was like smoke in the cold mid- 
rning air. 






























he man she was waiting for came up the 
, walking slowly in turned-down boots. 
e oilskin coat was still glistening with the 
of the sea and stiff with the cold as he 
»ved his arms. His heavy feet dragged 
er the granite shoulder and the burden on 
| back bent him down. He looked up as 
path he walked on joined the other from 
s spring hole, and his eyes stayed for a 
ment on the woman in the doorway. Not 
ingle line in his face showed recognition— 
la sign of greeting. He walked on heavily 
ard his home. 

e was a squarebuilt man and his layer 
layer of clothing made him a hulk of a 
in. He walked on—as if momentum car- 
rd him. 

The radio spoke of the time and the 
jman glanced in at the clock on the shelf 
the bunk. Then, having seen that her 
n was safe, she turned and went inside. 
it even as she moved from stove to table, 
fF eyes watched him through the window 
she read the bitterness and fatigue on 
face. She saw him stop a few yards from 
house—throw off the burlap sack of rope 
d fishing gear, and turn toward the sea. 
+ stood there, his broad back to her, his 
sulders sagging, his legs bent at the knees; 
i she felt his resentment toward life— 
bitterness he must feel toward defeat— 
her heart went out to him. 

€ came in and fumbled for a chair. He 
down and his legs went out straight. 
pushed the door closed with a hand which 
mped back without bones. 

The radio was going. He stared at it 
kKly. The voice talked of the war in 
rope, of famine, of death. But if the man 
ard he showed no interest. 

He looked up at his wife. His eyes were 
ken far under his sandy brows. They 
ked like an animal’s, the film gathering 
tears at the corners. He lifted his hand 
his face and drew it slowly over his fore- 
ad, across his nose, and pulled at his jaw. 
is face showed white at the marks of his 


























RANK!” the woman said sharply. 

He raised his head—then shook it—as if 
break the spell of sleepiness. He said, “Is 
ready?” 

‘Take off your clothes, you can’t eat with 
2m on.” 

€ said, “All right, all right. Don’t get 
eved.” 

He lifted one foot and placed its heel on 
2 toe of the other and worked the boot 
dse. For the other, he put the heel in the 
of the brace under the sink and pulled. 
e boot fell to the floor. He peeled off the 
ker coat, a leather jacket, a grease-dark- 
ed sweater. With a stockinged foot he 
oved all to the corner near the door. 

Tm hungry,” he said. “Quit foolin’ 
ound,” 

She placed in front of him a large bowl 
fish chowder, yellow with floating gobs 
butter fat and dotted with pepper. He 
pved in close to the table. But he waited. 


Not for ceremony. Not for prayer. But for 
his bread. 

The slices she dealt on the plate, like 
cards, were still warm and the powder of the 
flour whitened the brown crusts. She watched 
his battered, broad-fingered hand reach out, 
slide the slice toward him and lay on the 
butter. 

“How is it?” she asked. 

Swallowing, he said, “Good. It’s hot.” 

He looked up then. A slow recognition 
came to his spray-burned eyes. 

Instinctively, without study, her hand 
went out to him and touched his arm. 

“Was it bad out in the bay?” 

He pulled his shoulders together and 
leaned over the plate. He scooped up a 
spoonful of milk and flakes of fish. “Wicked,” 
he said. 

“T heard the ice,” she said. 

He tore at the bread, his teeth on the 
crust. Then, with his mouth full, he said, 
“T lost my dory. It got smashed to bits in 
the ice.” 

She inclined her head in sympathy. But 
the loss of a dory doesn’t mean much to a 
woman when her man is safe. She said, 
“Any fish?” 

“Nothing. There’s no fish in the bay. The 
storm’s drove them out.” 


Oh el he was through he pushed back the 

plate and searched his pocket for a ciga- 
rette. He drank coffee and sat there staring 
at the radio. The urgent voice was still 
talking, telling of the war in Europe, of 
famine, of death. 

He said after a minute, “I’m going out 
again this noon.” 

She started. “No, Frank. No. You're 
tired. You’ve been out since three this 
morning. Rest now.” 

He shook his head. “I can’t.” 

He reached for his gray sweater, the 
leather vest, the coat and his boots from the 
corner by the door. He put on his clothes. 
Then he put on his boots. 

She said, “No—Frank. It’s still bad out. 
I can’t stand for you to go out again.” 

He rubbed the back of his neck. A smile 
came to his face. 

“T got to go,” he said. 

He was standing now—looking at her. He 
moved toward her. She came to him, her 
arms lifted and put her arms around his 
broad chest. He could feel her hands on his 
back. Her hands couldn’t meet around him. 
She kissed him. They held to each other for 
a moment—then he backed away. The tired 
film on his eyes was gone. His head lifted. 
His hands went out quickly, with life, and 
patted her on the shoulder. “I'll be back,” 
he said. “Early.” 

She stood there watching him buckle up 
the oilskin coat. He laughed. “Don’t get 
scairt. This isn’t war. This is just plain 
work.” 

He went ont. She saw him through the 
window. He walked with a quick step down 
the path on which she had seen him come 
and go so many times. He walked with his 
head up. Once she saw him stop and look 
out to sea—his arms akimbo—his legs 
spread apart, defiantly. Then he leaned 
down and touched the ground. He seemed 
to pat the ground—feel it. 

He looked back, embarrassed to see if she 
saw him. He must have caught her at the 
window, for he waved and shouted some- 
thing she couldn’t hear. She went to the 
door. He was laughing. “I feel good,” he 
shouted back to her. “There’s no war over 
here. Ill be sure to get back before sun- 
down. So long... .” 

He turned and walked to the shore. 

She stood there watching him from the 
doorway—her arms folded across her breast. 
She thought, smiling to herself, “He sure 
likes his bread.” 


The tired film on his eyes was gone. 
His head lifted. His hands went out 
quickly, with life, and patted her 
shoulder. “I'll be back,” he said 
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GUN SMOKE 


Romantic interlude in the life of a 
young man who didn’t know that 
a killer can never escape his past 


By Clifford Dowdey 
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gold and hot guns, nothing is left 

now except scattered adobe walls, 
roofless and broken, hidden in a 
mesquite thicket. Even the main street 
is as trackless as the desert to which the 
town has returned. 

Because no spot marks their deeds, 
the men seem as transient and as legend- 
ary as the abandoned town. As it 
sprang full-grown from the desert, lived 
its awful and sudden hour, so did they. 
Living only in and for that hour, they 
were unknown before and lost after- 
ward, gone with the smoke of their guns. 

Those guns were smoking and the men 
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Cy THE town they ruled with bright 
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behind them were kings for that mo- 
ment, when the thin line of Confederate 
soldiers straggled west after Appomat- 
tox in search of a new life. Some had 
never gone home, but kept walking west 
from the little Virginia court town across 
the hot miles to Texas. Some had gone 
to the place where home had stood, but 
the’ Yankees had been there first, and 
then they fell into the line of march 
where the other defeated men had 
passed. 

Johnny Malvern was one of those, 
only twenty-one when he reached Texas. 
There the ex-Rebs were making trouble 
with the Yankee peace officers and he 





pushed on west into New Mexico. He 
was tired of fighting after four years 
in Jeb Stuart’s cavalry. He worked on 
ranches, trying hard to be a good cow- 
boy, until he landed with Tom Lang- 
horn’s big spread. It was a gun outfit 
and they took him for his fighting ex- 
perience, but he didn’t know that, not 
at first. 

He didn’t find out until Langhorn sent 
him and twenty others to another out- 
fit in a northern county, and his work 
ended in a gun battle with the cowboys 
of Jed Withington’s spread. Langhorn’s 
foreman was killed and the men beaten 
off, and Johnny scattered with the rest. 
He rode hard all day with an older cow 
hand named Slim, and at dusk they 
emerged from a rocky canyon where a 
thin stream trickled through a wash. 

They dismounted and drank, and 
watered their horses. Then they stared 
ahead, where sandy flats rolled for miles 
toward a ridge, smudgy black against 
the fire of the falling sun. 

“We can make that by dark,” Slim 
said, “and cross it in the morning. Then 
we'll be in another county, and safe.” 

Johnny turned to him in surprise: 
“Ain’t we goin’ south first, for to collect 
our pay from Langhorn?” 

“Johnny,” Slim said in a deliberate 
voice, “Langhorn don’t figure he owes us 
anything. He sent us up here to fight for 
this other outfit, and if we’d’a’ won we’d 
’a’ collected from this outfit up here. But 






































we lost, and when you lose Langho: 
don’t know you.” 
_ Johnny thought that over and slow 
shook his head. “Maybe he figures | 
that way, but I don’t. We was workii 
for him and he never said nothing abo’ 
win or lose to me.” } 
“Son, you’re new to the West but I’) 
an old hand here, too old to be fightii 
for other men any more. I’m going ov) 
to Arizona, come spring, and start a litt) 
outfit of my own. I want you to strii) 
along with me, because you got the mal) 
ings of a good cowboy, and I want to g” 
you out of this ruckus.” , 


OHNNY’S face set in stubborn line) 

“T ain’t made like that, Slim. I got’ 
winter ahead of me and not a Confe() 
erate dollar in my jeans. Langhorn ow’ 
me and I aim for to collect. I'll st) 
you in Arizona in the spring and .. 
and thanks for all you’ve learned me 

“Thanks nothin’!” Slim’s seamy fat 
set in lines as hard as Johnny’s and hy 
bleached eyes lit. “I’ve seen a heap | 
you unreconstructed Rebs out here, sti) 
trying to do things like they was }) 
the South, but you’re one what’s gonn) 
listen to me. You was hired on a gu 
outfit, and all that learnin’ you about 
quick draw that I done was on Lan 
horn’s orders. He was fighting it ot) 
with Withington for control of this cour 
try around here and we lost. Withing 
ton owns it now and Langhorn’s got t 





ig low. He wouldn’t even let on he 
lew you. You go poking around him 
d you'll be in worse trouble than you 
2 now. He’d just as soon kill you as 
| would a snake, sooner because a 
ake don’t put no notches on his gun.” 
ohnny gathered up his réins. “That’s 
hance I’ll have to take.” 

)‘But it ain’t no chance, Johnny. He’ll 
1 you or you’ll have to kill him.” 
‘Then I'll play it that way. Killing 
in’t nothing new to me. I’ve just come 
(t of four years of it and I saw my 
lother go down beside me when I was 
ikteen years old.’ He swung up in 
e saddle. 















{ 
HE light was dimming. Already the 
jpurple haze was spreading over the 
its. Slim moved over beside Johnny. 
‘Milling one man personally is different, 
m, and remember that they never kill 
ist once.” 
Johnny Malvern wasn’t remembering 
jat as he rode south toward the main 
use of Tom Langhorn. He was re- 
‘embering the pile of ashes in Virginia 
jat had been his home, and he was re- 
‘embering what it looked like before 
je war, when his father and brothers 
}d been alive and they raised the fast- 
jt horses in Hanover County. They’d 
‘ken those horses into the cavalry, 
nere no man asked others to fight his 
ttles for him. The generals never 
nt you where they wouldn’t go them- 





“You're Johnny Malvem” were 
the words, but they sounded 
like some kind of insult 


selves. Out here the boys in the outfit 
did the fighting, and they stuck together 
like one of Jeb Stuart’s troops, but the 
man behind them disowned them if they 
didn’t win. He wasn’t going to be dis- 
owned by any rustling cattle king. 


eee was the way Johnny felt when he 
walked into the ranch house and faced 
Tom Langhorn. He was a red-faced 
man with skin as tough as cactus and 
eyes that had never been afraid of any- 
thing and never would be. Johnny told 
him, politely but stoutly, what he was 
there for. 

Langhorn had been sitting behind a 
table he used as a desk. He jumped up 
and a pearl-handled revolver showed on 
his belt. 

“You was working for that northern 
outfit, even if I did send you up there. 
It’s broken up and can’t pay you. I 
don’t see as I owe you a Mex dollar.” 

“You owe me, sir, because we both 
know I was working for you all the time. 
That outfit was really yourn, up there to 
fight Withington, and I risked my life in 
that fight, which is more than I had 
bargained for. All I’m asking for is my 
pay as a cowpuncher.” 


fee S face grew harder. 
“You’re asking the wrong man then. 
If you value your hide, get out!” He was 
shouting and his skin was purple and his 
eyes had no color in them at all; they 
were just a hot light. 

Johnny knew he had to go, or else 
stay and fight as Slim had said. Then, 
no longer curbing his anger, he said 
steadily, “Well, I ain’t going!” 

“And I say you are,’ Langhorn bel- 
lowed and went for his gun. 

Johnny went for his, too, sweeping it 
up, just as he had practiced, and squeez- 
ing trigger when the barrel cleared the 
holster. He had no worry about shoot- 
ing straight, because he’d used the pistol 
in the cavalry. Everything in him was 
bent toward shooting before Langhorn, 
and he must have been a shade quicker, 
for he heard Langhorn’s bullet thud into 
the floor at his feet and he saw the older 
man drop his gun and clutch at his groin 
with both hands. He went down slowly, 
pitching forward. 

A groin wound is mean and the 
grizzled rancher had a hard time dying. 
In the three days he lingered, he cursed 
the Southern cowboy from hell to break- 
fast. But Johnny Malvern made a great 
reputation killing his first man, because 
Langhorn was a famous cattle king with 
more killings on his record than any man 
wanted to count. 

Johnny heard nothing about his repu- 
tation. He crossed two wide counties 
by hard riding and holed up in the hills 
for the winter. It was a hard time for 
the boy, cold and hungry and lonely 
all the time, and he was a harder man 
when he came down in the spring. He 
got a job right off. He would have held 
it too, because he was becoming a good 
cowboy, only the inevitable thing hap- 
pened. The other cow hands said a 
deputy sheriff came up to Johnny one 
morning, in front of the bunkhouse, and 
after asking Johnny his name he went 
right for his gun. That was the second 
man Johnny Malvern killed. 

That talk spread over the whole range 
and Johnny heard some of it, even 
though he had taken to the brush and 
crossed three more counties to get away 
from it. He turned up in northern Ari- 
zona on good outfits, but somehow his 
name followed him and he kept moving 
on. They say he was crowded into a 


dance-hall brawl by a bad man named 
Red Echols and killed him, and he shot 
a gambler in Prescott. He was never 
asked and he never told. It was nearly 
two years after the Langhorn fight that 


he turned up at Slim’s ranch in south-— 


ern Arizona. 

It was in one of those fat valleys run- 
ning south to the border, about twenty 
miles from the bad town that today has 
gone back to the brush. Then it was a 
sanctuary for desperadoes, a Broadway 
in the desert, and, as Slim said after- 
ward, “If you wanted to act tough there, 
it took a tough man to get away with it.” 
Johnny’s reputation hit the town the 
day after he hit the ranch. 


HIS was bad news for Slim on two 

counts. He wasn’t running a gun outfit 
and he didn’t want the outlaws in the 
valley to think he was trying to. Then, 
Jed Withington had moved into the 
valley from New Mexico and he would 
remember that Johnny had fought 
against him with Langhorn. 

But Slim had promised Johnny a job, 
and besides he liked the boy. He took 
him on and got Johnny to promise he 
would keep out of saloons and dance 
halls, where some of the gunmen might 
crowd him into a fight (as they said 


‘Red Echols had) just to boost their own 


reputations. 

Johnny did nothing to rile anybody. 
He made friends with the men in Slim’s 
outfit and mostly kept close to the ranch. 
When the men galloped into town to 
squander their forty dollars in saloons 
and dance halls, Johnny went alone. He 
spent his time buying clothes. He had 
more shirts and the finest shop-made 
boots of any cowboy in the valley, and 


"You make me feel bet- 
ter,” he told her. “J 
thought something was 
wrong, that maybe you 
didn't like me any more.” 
"I love you," she said 
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his chaps and hat were surpassed by 
none he ever saw. The other cow hands 
told him the bad men of the town were 
waiting for him to show, because the 
more he kept to himself the greater grew 
his reputation as a killer, but he knew 
it would mean a fight and he was very 
tired of fighting. He kept buying clothes 
and it was in his restless search for new 
ones that he met Esther Miller. 


STHER MILLER’S father was one of 

the Confederate officers who did not 
tarry long at the ruins of his home after 
the surrender. His wife had died during 
the war, as a result of being moved while 
sick, and Esther had refugeed with some 
kinspeople in Richmond. From the 
wreckage of his plantation, Mr. Miller 
salvaged a wagon and team of horses, 
some odd pieces of furniture and some 
silver that had been buried. 

With those, he and Esther fell in 
with the remnants of Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia moving west on its 
last retreat. 

He didn’t stop until he found the bad 
town in the Arizona valley. The town 
needed a good general store and Mr. 
Miller had started one. Slim bought 
all his supplies there. He had been 
thrown by too many broncs to have any 
heart for,sprees any more, and when he 
came to town he spent most of his time 
haranguing Mr. Miller. While they 
argued, Johnny talked to Esther. 

They had a natural bond in having 
been born in the same section of Vir- 
ginia, though Johnny’s plantation had 
not been one of the great places like the 
Millers’. Back home he had seen girls 
like her riding past in carriages, or in 

(Continued on page 30) 

























































































TOUGH On and Off 


By John Durant 


NE evening Humphrey Bogart 
(> and his wife were sitting in the 

taproom of a New York hotel 
having a nightcap before retiring. A 
man walked across the room, stopped 
at Bogart’s table and leaned over so 
that his face was inches away from the 
perennial heavy. 

“Bogart, they tell me you’re a tough 
guy. Well, you don’t look so tough to 
me.” 

Bogart knew what not to do. He had 


screen’s 
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The movie tough guys, Humphrey Bogart and James Cagney, take time out for—of all things—ice-cream cones 
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learned that before. “Sit down, chum, 
and have a drink.” He grinned amiably 
at the stranger. 

“Okay, Bogart, I will. Rye and ginger 
ale, waiter. I hear you don’t like to 
sign them autographs for the kids, that 
you brush off the kids because you want 
to be tough all the time. Is that right, 
Bogart?” 

Humphrey turned to his wife, Mayo, 
and said, “Honey, you look a little tired. 
Don’t you think we’d better go up and 


JAMES N. DOOLITTLE 
turn in?” But now the stranger had 
Bogart by the arm. 

“Just what I thought. Trying to run 
out. Tough, eh? That’s a laugh.” 

The man was not drunk. He resented 
Bogart and wanted to be able to tell the 
boys next day what he’d said to that 
movie actor who is supposed to be so 
tough. A fine spot for Bogart. He isn’t 
a fighter but he was beginning to get 
enough of his guest, who was now be- 
coming menacing. 





The movies’ professional tor 

guys have to prove they jy 
knock down the fans who wf 
a fight instead of an autogrijh 


} 
Mayo was about to give her sa 


the green light to GO, when the stra 
unraveled a right from somewhere 
neath the table and threw it in the 
eral direction of his host. It landed 
and caused no damage but the bij 
was on. The men fell into a bear 
knocked over two tables and wounc 
rolling about on the floor like two sch 
boys enjoying their recess. M 
trained in such emergencies, quickly 
moved her shoes and beat a tattoc 
the stranger’s noggin like a woodpe: 
attacking an old oak. The Bogart f 
ily was on its way to a clean-cut deci 
when the management stepped in 
ended the contest. 

In the elevator, Mayo turned to 
husband and coyly said: “Darlin 
must be wonderful to be a movie 
and receive such recognition from j 
admirers.” 

Pity the Villain 
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The tough guys of the screen are 
stantly subjected to such attacks by 
known antagonists. Jimmy Cagney 
George Raft receive their share, 
and have been forced many times to 
fend themselves from surprise assai 
Whatever causes this ire, it is a fact 
it has existed since the beginning of 
drama whenever the villain was cai 
off stage. Even in Elizabethan days, 
heavy was booed and attacked a 
leaving the theater. And more recei 
on the American stage, especially in 
touring companies on the small-te 
circuit, it was dangerous to play the 
lain. The local boys used to wait c 
side the stage door for their man, : 
when he reluctantly appeared he ha 
choice but to run the gantlet. 

Jimmy Cagney was a tough kid. I 
Raft and Bogart, he was born and rai 
in New York City. His was a neight 
hood of Irish, Jews and Germans on 
upper East Side and Jimmy had to 
his dukes as soon as he could walk 
public school. He can still fight. In fi 
he boxes to keep in shape but Jimm) 
no longer tough. He likes books 
and has a passion for Martha’s Vi 


home. No more fights for Jimmy. 
had his share as a Yorkville kid. 

But now and again Jimmy is for 
into a situation where he must eit 
fight or retreat. Once he was ali 
catching a late bite in a Hollywe 
cafeteria one night.. Jimmy was at } 
counter waiting for his order when ? 
felt a tap on his shoulder. He turt| 
around to face a big guy. 

“Mr. Cagney,” he said, “I got a tt’ 
year-old boy who thinks you're j/ 
about the best thing in pictures. Ar! 
admirer of yours, Mr. Cagney. | 
thinks you’re swell.” 

“Well, that’s nice. Say hello to hi 
for me, will you?” y 

“Sure. He thinks you’re swell. Bu) 
don’t, Cagney. I think you stink. H} 
do you like that?” 

With that he let a roundhouse g0) 
Cagney, who ducked under it and cai) 
up with his right hand cocked and aim) 
at the big guy’s jaw. A perfect sh) 
He knew he had the big guy. All he hy 
to do was to touch the hair trigger) 
score an easy knockdown. But in fl] 
split second the Yorkville kid lost 1) 
decision to the mature Cagney. Jimi, 
dropped his hands to his sides. 

“All right, guy. I could take you rit 
now if I wanted to. But I won’t. E) 

(Continued on page 49) 
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YOU DECIDE to pick up and go ona motor 

’s wise to have the “pick up and go”’ that 
set of Champion Spark Plugs brings to 
ngine. Make a friend of your car and you 
d it ready and fit for any adventure. 
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t racing champions on land, water and in 
» are particularly qualified to make every 
a better performing engine. Their new 
clusive Sillment seal (material and process 
ed) keeps them permanently free from 
€some gas leakage, common to ordinary 


spark plugs, and holds them -within their 
designated heat range. Thus, pre-ignition and 
fouling are eliminated. and absolutely uniform 
ignition in every cylinder is assured. 


This is but one of the many exclusive and paten- 
ted features which make Champions the choice 
of champions and the majority of motorists 
throughout the world. For maximum perform- 
ance and dependability demand Champions for 
your car. Remember, for the greatest economy, 
all spark plugs should be tested and cleaned at 
regular intervals and replaced every 10,000 miles. 





Lou Fageol, owner and driver of the Gold Cup hydroplane 
“So-long", recently set a new world’s one mile speed record 


of 97.45 miles per hour, using Champions. Fageol wired— 
“Congratulations on your record-breaking product." Use the 
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“But don’t tell me, I don’t want to 
know!’ He stood up quickly and hap- 
pened to see a few handbills announcing 
Carola’s opening. He threw them sav- 
agely in the wastebasket. “What shall I 
do?” he asked repeatedly. “What shall 
I do?” 

A secretary interrupted: 
man to see Herr Dietrich!” 

Karl went to the outer office. Stand- 
ing there, impatient and nervous, was 
von Maurer. He said anxiously, “I must 
talk to you.” 

“Certainly.” He had to get Maurer 
outdoors, before anyone could notice 
him too carefully. Not sure where to 
go, Karl decided it would be best to walk 
the streets. 

They walked along rapidly. Von 
Maurer began at once: “I can’t forget 
Blaerchen. Such a man in an important 
government position can do Germany a 
lot of harm. I ask myself, will he sell 
Foreign Office secrets next?” As if it 
were a decision carefully made, he said, 
“He must be exposed at once.” 


“A gentle- 


ARL trembled for a second, as he 

guessed where this conversation was 
going. “There will be some way to 
punish him.” 

“That’s too indefinite,’ von Maurer 
said finally. ‘I am going at once to the 
Foreign Office and tell the whole story. 
And I shall show them the contents of 
that envelope.” 

“And chance arrest for false pretense, 
by having him reveal that the whole 
thing was only a scheme?” That was 
the one argument that Karl could use. 

It did not impress von Maurer. “A 
question of ethics is involved. No mat- 
ter what my fate, or yours, as loyal Ger- 
mans it is our duty to report him!” 

At least, Carola was safely out of 
this! 

“Believe me, there will be some way 
to have him punished,” Karl said, trying 
desperately to think of any restraining 
argument. Without that restraint Blaer- 
chen might be punished but the Gestapo 
would come swiftly for von Maurer and 
Karl, too. “Let me speak from experi- 
ence,’ he said slowly. ‘Concentration 
camps are ugly places only a little better 
than execution blocks. Why risk either?” 

“This is duty,” von Maurer snapped, 
annoyed. ‘For all we know, Blaerchen 
might agree to sell Foreign Office secrets 
to foreigners.” 

Might agree? Karl remembered that 
Wagner had spoken of Blaerchen’s 
underhand activities; he had mentioned 
an American dancer who carried ma- 
terial to the British. If Wagner was 
angry enough now to give details, 
Blaerchen might be reported for that 
and punished, without involving von 
Maureror himself. “If you'll waittwenty- 
four hours,’ Karl said desperately. 
“You would not object if there were 
some other way to punish Blaerchen?” 

“Of course not. But can you promise 
that in twenty-four hours—?” 

“T can’t promise,” Karl said honestly. 
“T can only try.” 

Von Maurer considered the request 
from every side. “Very well,” he agreed. 
“Twenty-four hours—” 

They walked aimlessly, in silence. 
Then von Maurer said, “I’ve begun to 
wonder how many Nazis there are like 
Blaerchen. There may be others.” 

“Maybe,” Karl said carelessly. If 
Karl could find some way to satisfy von 
Maurer in the next twenty-four hours, 
then, at a later date, carefully pointed 
conclusions might bring von Maurer on 
Klauss’ side. He would be valuable. But 
what mattered now was the twenty-four 
hours. 
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Continued from page 20 


When they separated Karl hurried to 
Wagner’s office. Every hope had to hang 
on Wagner’s willingness to tell what he 
knew and. Karl could not be too opti- 
mistic about that. 

Wagner was still at his desk. He 
looked up angrily at Karl. 

“TI need help,” Karl began. 

“You need help? What do I need?” 

“This concerns politics.”” It would be 
best to be frank. 

“T want nothing to do with politics,” 
Wagner shook his head violently. 
“They've ruined me! Wein, nein, I can 
do nothing. Nothing!” 

“But—” 

“Leave my office. You're fired, Karl.” 














Here was more than a blank wall! 

Then a secretary knocked and entered. 
“There is a gentleman here, a Herr 
Blaerchen from the Foreign Office.” 

Wagner looked angrily at Karl. “To 
see me?” 

“He wishes to see Herr Dietrich.” 

That brought Wagner to his feet. “TI 
suppose this means more trouble. You 
might as well take over my office.” He 
barked at the secretary, “Tell Herr 
Blaerchen to come in!” 


Wiens greeted him coldly as he 
passed, on his way out. 

Blaerchen sat down quickly and 
wasted no time. “Where is Carola?” 

It was an unexpected question and it 
took Karl by surprise. Perhaps Blaer- 
chen had found out about the Stettin 
plan. Perhaps Carola had been caught 
and this question was a trap. 

“J must find her,’ Blaerchen con- 
tinued. ‘Where is she?” The imperi- 
ousness, the tone of balanced insult, was 
gone from his voice. He was asking the 
question as a man in need would ask it. 





“Don’t you think that an odd question 
to ask me?” Karl said coldly. 

“Now, see here, Karl! You and I 
haven't gotten along well in the past but 
we can be friends.” 

He must need her very badly and Karl 
wanted to know why. 


“WHERE have you looked for her?” 
“Everywhere. She wasn’t at her 


apartment last night. You know where 
she is.” 

Karl nodded. He knew approximately 
where he hoped she was, in mid-Baltic! 
“T don’t see why I should tell you.”” He 
had to know why Blaerchen needed her. 
“You'll only annoy her further.” 





“Look. ... I'll show yuh what I mean by ‘deft’!" —soven scuus 
| 


Blaerchen did not like that. “I could 
have you arrested at once.” 

“Tf you think threats will answer your 
questions,’ Karl said, equally blunt, 
“perhaps you'd like me to call the police 
for you.” 

“Ym sorry, Karl.” Blaerchen re- 
peated at once. ‘‘There is no need for 
threats.”’. Then, innocently: ‘Is Carola 
out of town?” 

“Why shouldn’t she go out of town, 
after she had been ordered to go to War- 
saw, alone?” He could think of no way 
to get from Blaerchen what he wanted 
to know. 

“That order was a mistake,’’ Blaer- 
chen said. “It will be countermanded.” 

Karl remembered a telephone call to 
Carola the morning before. “Herr Praut 
has already promised to do that.” 

“Praut!’”’ Blaerchen lost whatever 
composure he had. ‘Did he see Carola 
yesterday?” 

When Karl shook his head, Blaerchen 
looked relieved. Praut was Blaerchen’s 
reason for wanting to get to Carola! 
To test that, Karl asked, “You would 


































































like to see her before Herr Pray) 

“Yes,” Blaerchen snapped. 

That was why he needed her| 
moment Praut was probably ¢ 
around, trying to find her. Insc 
Karl was sure, their reason for 
her concerned the broken eng 
at the Sans Souci. What was r 
portant was that each one war 
and Karl was in the middle. Li 
caught in a mountain crevice 
sharp, unassailable walls, he 
his way up one by pressure ag 
other. And he had only t 
hours! 

Increasing the tension bety 
two rivals might help. “I’m s 
would do you a great deal of d 
he could,” Karl said careless 
smiled. ‘Carola has told me so 
things that Praut said to her ¢ 
telephone about you.” 

Blaerchen laughed but his 
lance was poorly worn. “What 

A little knowledge gained f 
last conversation with Schebele 
fit here nicely! “She heard abo 
ing down you got at the Foreig 
just a few days ago.” 

Blaerchen’s face reddened. 
was hatred and with it fear, fear 
damage that Praut could do hi 
it, Karl was sure, was an eage 
forestall Praut in any way. 

“One could gossip about | 
Blaerchen began. Then, checki 
self, he asked impatiently, “W 
do you expect Carola?” 

“I’m not sure.” From this cc 
tion an idea was developing. 

“Tell her to see me before 
Praut.”’ 

That was a sardonically simp 
to promise. ‘Very well.” 


Ae HE was leaving Blaerch 
“I’m obliged to you, Karl. 
way, I’ll see that the Sans Sou 
mitted to reopen at once.” 

As if that mattered now! 

When he had gone Karl sa 
Wagner’s large chair, gripping i 
holding tight to keep down nervy 
citement. He had used well 
part of the twenty-four hours ¢ 
but he had to plan what to ¢ 
Somewhere, he was sure, Praut 
ing to find Carola; at this mome 
haps, he was at her apartment, 
no answer to his insistent knock, 
and Blaerchen, Nazis! Klauss 
it: “The characters of the Nazis 
best weapons against them!” 

He sat, undecided, for tweni 
utes. Wagner’s secretary inte 
him then. “There’s a telephone 

“For me?” | 

“For Fraulein Dirling!” 

“Tl take it.” He picked up ft 
phone, hoping, hoping. “Hello.” 

A man’s voice answered, “This 
Praut. Can you tell me wher 
reach Fraulein Dirling?” 2 

“She isn’t here,” Karl said ple 

“I didn’t ask that, Dummkopi 
where can I reach her? Who’s 

“Karl Dietrich.” He could 
be pleasant. o 

“T beg pardon.” Praut recogni 
name. “It is vital for me to reac 
lein Dirling at once!” 

“She won’t be here for some} 
Karl said frankly. He wished h 
talk with the man. . 

“Can you tell me where she is 

“Tf you could meet me—!” 

“At once!” 

Fifteen minutes later Karl was 


ische Hof. 
“Carola’s out of town,” 
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him. “We’ll have news from her shortly.” 

“Will you please have her get in touch 
with me immediately?” 

Karl smiled. ‘‘That’s the second such 
request.” 

Praut flared up. 
you?” 

“That’s what I wanted to talk to you 
about, Herr Praut.” This was danger- 
out but not as dangerous as waiting for 
von Maurer to call the police. “Herr 
Blaerchen asked the same thing.” 

“What did he say?” Praut asked 
brusquely. 

“T scarcely think I should break a con- 
fidence.” It was not hard to pretend de- 
cent modesty. Praut was no dramatic 
critic. 

“There are ways of forcing—!” Praut 
said heavily. 

All these Nazis worked alike, with 
bluff and threat! “I’m sure there are.” 
Karl smiled pleasantly. “But by the 
time you forced the knowledge out, it 
might be too late, nicht wahr?” 

“Pardon me!’ Praut smiled pleas- 
antly. “I think we can get further by 
being friendly.” 

“T’m sure of it.” 

“Did Blaerchen tell you why he 
wanted to see her?” 

Karl shook his head. 

Praut leaned forward, to speak in con- 
fidence: ““You were backstage the night 
of her opening—I saw you waiting out- 
side her dressing room after the per- 
formance. How long was Blaerchen in 
there alone with her?” 

“Possibly ten minutes!” 

Praut nodded his head. Karl was sure 
he had guessed right; this eagerness to 
find Carola came from that broken en- 
gagement. Then Praut looked at the 
time and prepared to leave. “Be sure 
you tell Carola to see me before talking 
to anyone. Anyone!” 


“Who else asked 


Eee spoke like a man commanding 
the lowest menial. Here was the mo- 
ment for Karl to jump in and direct the 
conversation. “I assume that you and 
Blaerchen are not friendly.” 
“Why should you think that?” 
“Because of things he has said about 


you.” 

“To Carola?” In his face was hatred 
and with it eagerness, eagerness to 
dominate. With it, Karl was sure, was 


a deep sense of inferiority whenever he 
compared himself with Blaerchen. That 
could well explain his infatuation for 
Carola and the jealousy of Blaerchen 
that went with it. “What did Blaerchen 
say?” 

“T know none of the details.” 

“There are a great many things that 
could be said about Blaerchen.” Then, 
in a pleasanter voice: ‘“‘Please tell Carola 
to see me before seeing anyone else.” 

Karl agreed and the men separated. 

It was almost noon. Karl walked to 
Wagner’s office slowly, pushing through 
crowds out for lunch, ignoring them. 
Again and again he reviewed a plan, a 
plan that was dangerous; but waiting 
for von Maurer to report in the morning 
was more dangerous. From that there 
would be no hope of escape. Karl’s plan 
had one slender hope. These two men, 
Praut and Blaerchen, were like two 
chemicals, waiting for a catalyst to ex- 
plode them. Karl could smile; he knew 
that catalyst! What was missing was a 
way to bring the two men together. It 
had to be found somewhere, somehow. 
And at once! Before noon tomorrow, 
von Maurer would report. 

He came into Wagner’s office. The 
secretary was about to say something 
but got nowhere. Out of the inner office 
came Carola, her arms open wide, her 
eyes moist. 

“I couldn’t do it, dearest,” 
“T couldn’t!” 

Not letting go of her for a moment 
Karl took her into the inner office and 
closed the door. “I’m so glad you're 


she said. 
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here. So glad!” But he stopped and the 
smile vanished. She had come back into 
a greater danger than before. 
She did not notice his worry. 
weren’t coming, were you?” 
Karl could not look her in the face. 
“Klauss?2?” 
He nodded. 
“You are brave. 
I could not go.” 
And now she was back—! He held 
her tight and kissed her roughly. She 
had to be told of von Maurer. Then, as 
if suddenly berserk, he stepped away, 
laughing. With her here he had what 
was missing from the plan! “Listen! 
Don’t ask questions now, sweetheart, 
but do just as I tell you. Call Blaerchen 
at once, at once! Tell him to meet you 


“You 


But when I guessed 


at your apartment at five. Then call 
Praut.” 
“Praut?” She looked bewildered. 


“Tell him to meet you at your apart- 











ment at five.’ He kissed her again. 
“Now I must go on an errand. I’ll come 
to your apartment as soon as I can.” 

She held to him. “Where are you 
going?” 

He smiled, he even looked happy. “To 
call a friend of mine at the Gestapo!” 

It took time to arrange a meeting with 
Kuhlmann, through Klauss, and time 
was valuable. When Kuhlmann did 
meet him, near the Lehrter Bahnhof, he 
listened to Karl for a few minutes. Then 
he shook his head firmly and decisively. 

“T can’t help, Karl,” he said. “The 
whole thing is too dangerous! It isn’t 
myself—I could explain to my superiors 
how I happened to become acquainted 
with you, and I should have to explain 
that. But for yourself—what guarantee 
of success have you?” 

“None,” Karl said cheerfully. “But 
tomorrow at this time Carola and I will 
both be under arrest, so what does dan- 
ger matter? And I’d like to be spared, 
to help Klauss, if for no other reason.” 

That persuaded Kuhlmann. “I will 
see that two mem are sent,” he agreed, 
“but if you’re unsuccessful, those men 





“But, sir, regulations permit one musical instrument—" 
4 Ore 


will insist on your explaining a wild- 
goose chase to them and they will not be 
gentle with you. You'll be under arrest 
tonight.” Significantly he added: “And 
I shall be unable to help or to intercede 
for you or Carola.” 

“T understand,” Karl said. That was 
a risk that had to be taken. 

He hurried to Carola’s apartment. 
“Are Praut and Blaerchen coming?” 

“They will be here at five. Won’t you 
explain?” 

“Tll explain just what I want you to 
do. Now, listen, and don’t be afraid!” 


A QUARTER-HOUR before five two 
Gestapo men arrived, an old one, 
Stissing, a younger one, Werner. They 
were hard-faced men, with the preoc- 
cupation of surgeons, men to whom it 
would be difficult to have to explain any 
failure. 

Stissing looked around the apartment 
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as if surveying an operating chamber. 
“Are you sure we can hear from the 
bedroom?” 

* “Certain,” Karl said confidently. 

Stissing and his colleague walked to 
the bedroom without a word. 

It was nearly five o’clock. Karl turned 
to the bedroom, smiling at Carola. She 
would be alone here, in her most im- 
portant performance. She smiled back, 
no less confidently. She had been un- 
certain at first but Karl had reassured 
her, “We must assume that you can get 
them angry enough, not at you but at 
each other. Then, knowing what sort of 
men they are, you need only mention 
the murder of Paul—! Praut will jump 
atin 

She had nodded, not asking what 
would happen if that was wrong. 

He closed the bedroom door. Stiss- 
ing sat down at once, pulling a chair near 
the door. Werner sat beside him. Not 
once did suspicion leave their faces. 
Karl stood behind them, glad there was 
no conversation, not letting himself 
think of what would happen if anything 
miscarried. 





A few minutes after five the do! L 
rang and Stissing glanced signifi 
at Werner. Listening intently 
heard Carola open the door, Th} 
heard Blaerchen say, “It’s nice {) 
you, Carola.” 

“You’re very prompt,” Carolia, 
swered. ‘“Won’t you sit down?” : 
Until Karl heard Blaerchen 
around the room he had not Te), € 
how he would have to depend on gs 
not only to know what was going «| 
whether anything threatened or 
ened Carola and shook her courage 
was there alone; he could not help 
He would have to stand here and » 
his hearing to catch every modull 
every shade of meaning, like a 
manager caught behind scenery 

during opening night. 

The doorbell rang again. Karl 
dered if Carola looked nervous, e 
tant, amused. As she went to the 
the two Gestapo men leaned foy 
lightly. 

Karl wished he could see Blaere 
face. “It’s nice to see you,” Prau 
saying. Then, in a changed voice: 
Blaerchen! What are you doing h 

“I could ask the same ques 
Blaerchen said coldly. “Perhaps 
lein Dirling will be good enough 
plain.” 
































cs heard her say quietly, “V 

you please sit down?” She wai 
excited as she said, “I understood) 
you both wanted to see me.” 

That was the opening line! Ski 
played, if Carola could control the 
versation, the dialogue would le¢) 
the things that Karl wanted. Sta 
Werner to hear. 1 

“T was most eager to see you.” 
took the lead as Karl had been sui 
would. “I presume that Herr Blaer 
has been here long enough to be ab 
tell you what he wants you to ansy 

“He has only been here a mom) 
Carola said quickly. “And I am’ 
fectly able to decide for myself wh 
answer.’ 

There was a moment of cilenell 
each man were trying to decide | 
should speak first. Stissing moved 
comfortably in his chair. 

Praut began again, more politel | 
want to ask why you broke your eng! 
ment with me the night before last.” 

Karl had been sure that that was 
Praut wanted to know! He would 
liked to smile but, with two Ges 
men liable to glance at him at anyt 
he knew he could not show any reac 
to anything said. 

“Why should I give you any expl 
tion?” Carola asked coolly. That an) 
should anger Praut and make Blaer’ 
confident fora moment. His turnw 
come later, abruptly. 

Praut tried another approach: “Ir 
early evening you told me that 
were looking forward to our eng 
ment.” 

“And later I changed my mi 
Carola said bluntly. 

“Why?” 

The Gestapo men moved uneasil} 
if restless and not interested in V 
seemed to be a trivial quarrel. | 
had to hope they would be patient _ 

“Why did you change your mit 
Praut repeated. : 

Karl was sure that Blaerchen was 
ting stolidly now, wondering if Ca 
would mention her song. 

“Blaerchen was in your dressing tr 
when you finished singing,” Praut ¢ 
tinued. He sounded more angry 
Carola than at Blaerchen. “Didi 
mention your engagement with me) 

“No!” To Karl she sounded un¢ 
cerned. 

“Did he know that you had cha 
your mind?” 

“No,” Carola said, no less pleasan|, : 

Blaerchen interrupted harshly. “I s|’ 


| 





to her about it if that’s what 


*y hinting.” 


t ignored him. 


“What was said 
ou were alone with him?” 


=. could hear no nervousness as she 
i, e talked about my singing, 


the audience, about a new song I 


gfhe Handsome Widow. Didn't 


: Err Blaerchen?” 
» 4s the most delicate point of the 


»]. conversation. 


If Blaerchen, in 


sation, should question her about 


4g and what she implied by it, 
sstapo men might become cu- 
bout Carola’s motives. Stissing 
dup at Karl. 

la continued, as if gossiping, 
‘I told him that I’d changed my 
bout going with you, Herr Praut.” 
Jn't Blaerchen argue with you or 
itrate?” 

| Did you, Herr Blaerchen?” 
‘answer was all important and 
eld his breath. He said, “Why 

I object?” 

Karl heard a chair pushed back. 
his voice trembling, Praut said, 
jnade promises, Blaerchen—you 

me—!” 

wanted to smile. 
creasing! 

Sjeard Carola’s voice, calm and 
ij “I ought to know about prom- 
‘at concern me.” As if she were 
1g with her warmest, friendliest 
she asked, “Don’t you think so, 


Praut? What promises were 
, 


Praut’s anger 


sound of chairs scraping made 
mile. The men were staying! 
erchen assured me that he would 
ye,” Praut hunted carefully for 
“to become better acquainted 
bu.” 

!’ Carola sounded as if she 
ind an opening. ‘“‘Blaerchen could 
y have been sincere after the way 
ke of you to me.” 
ola!” That was Blaerchen, sud- 


pi me?” Praut snapped. Then, 


d this morning that—” 
ines 


| 
} were now to mention the con- 
\tion with Karl, then Blaerchen 
lay the same thing. The two men 
Suess that there was something 
pusly artificial in all this. 
Carola interrupted at once: “I’m 
ed that you were taken in by any 
from Herr Blaerchen!” She 
n the danger and she was avert- 
“He told me that such an ugly, 
ctive man—!” 
hit right at Praut’s vanity! 
will talk facts, Blaerchen,” Praut 
Ss voice white-hot. “I paid you a 
m of money for your promises 
raulein Dirling. Where is it? 
it!” 
wo Gestapo men leaned forward. 
was the climax and Karl hoped 
ola would see it. She had Praut 
sdge of his control. “A moment, 
aut! I believe your story about 
Anything is possible from a 
© murdered my husband.” 
dered?” Praut repeated. 
wanted to embrace Carola. She 
ng at just the right second. 
dered!” 
’s nonsense,” Blaerchen shouted. 
dered!” Praut repeated to him- 
‘That’s very interesting. What 
ave you?” 
has no proof,” Blaerchen inter- 
Savagely. “It’s nonsense!” 
of?” Carola was scornful. “Look 


at about it, Blaerchen?” Praut 
at the opening. “What about 
hen something, probably Blaer- 
face, convinced him. “This will 
stigated at once,” he roared. 
'u dare to mention this ridiculous 
‘Mon to anyone I'll tell what I 
about some of your activities. 
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That won’t be murder, 
treason!” 
“Treason!” Praut’s voice cracked. 


“What about things you have done?” 

Karl was 
jumped up quickly. 
he said. “We'll see that they have a 
chance to tell, specifically, of treason.” 
The two men were out of the bedroom in 
one quick move. Karl followed, almost 
dazed. 

Praut and Blaerchen were facing each 
other angrily, wholly intent on their 
fight. Carola stood beside them, as inno- 
cent as a passer-by. Then Blaerchen 
swung around, saw two strange men, 
and understood at once. He looked all 
his hatred at Carola. Praut squeaked 
something and collapsed. 

“Meine Herren!” Stissing said coldly. 
“You have spoken of treason. 
come with us!” 


oe night they ate a quick supper 
before Carola was due at the Sans 
Souci. With permission to reopen, Wag- 
ner had not wanted to miss one evening. 

Now they could sit side by side, freed 
from the fear of Blaerchen’s agents. “TI 
can’t believe we’re free,’ Carola said for 
the tenth time. “Won’t the Gestapo 
men question us?” 

“They'll set Praut and Blaerchen to 
accusing each other and finish with them 
quickly,” Karl said. “They may ques- 
tion you about your accusation of mur- 
der but that will be nothing to worry 
about.” 

“Y’m not worried,” Carola said softly. 
Karl’s arm was around her and she held 
tightly to his hand. “When I think of 
last night, in Stettin—” 


startled when Stissing | 
“That’s enough,” | 


Please | ; , be oat 
Polly: Your friend has imagination, anyway. 


| 
| 





“And tonight, in Berlin, for your last | 


night of freedom! A year from tomor- 
row,” he said gaily, “we'll celebrate our 
first wedding anniversary.” He moved 
closer to her. Her hair was soft, her 
perfume sweet. 

“We're lucky, Karl, so lucky.” 
smiled. 
thing else, our own troubles now seem so 
unimportant.” 

Karl shook his head. “They have a 
right to be important. For us they 
should be the most important thing in 
the world. That’s what the Under- 
ground fights ror, to let each individual 
be the most important person in the 
world, to himself.” 

A shadow passed quickly over 
Carola’s face but it did not disturb her 
smile. “Come, we must go, dearest. 


We have less than an hour to get to the | 


Sans Souci.” 

“Yes.” Then Karl paused before say- 
ing something he had not told before. “I 
shan’t be able to go. I have an appoint- 
ment.” 

If Carola was disappointed, she did 
not show it. The appointment, she was 
certain, was with Klauss. There would 
be others. “Of course,” she said gently. 
“Go, Karl, but be careful.” 

He did not need the warning. 

“T’ll meet you at the Sans Souci when 
you're finished,” he said lightly. “I must 
go now.” 

In the blackness on the street outside 
Karl kissed her gently. “You’re smil- 
ing,” he said. “I know it even if I can’t 
see it.” 

“I’m smiling,” she said. 
Karl.” 

They separated. 

He would go and she would await him 
and he would come. He would go again 
and again he would come. But one day 
he would go and that day he might not 
come. That had to be accepted, as a 
soldier’s wife accepts what she never 
dares to put into words. Karl, at least, 
knew what he was fighting for. 

He would go—! Until then, they 
would be together and she would not be 
lonely any more. 

She hurried on, through the black-out. 

THE END 


“T love you, 


She | 
“Against the war and every- | 





Praut, that's) How's your “Pep Appeal’? 
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Sally: Of all the crust! Sending me a wilted lily and saying I should learn about pep 
appeal. It’s signed ‘“‘A Friend,” 
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Sally: It’s that cat who stole my Bill! Just wait till I get her on the phone! 
Polly: Whoa there, impetuous! Maybe you ought to get even another way. Why not put 
on the pep and win back the boy? Quit living on cream puffs and get all your vitamins. 
Come down to the kitchen for a lesson. 





Polly: Vitamins! We've got to have 'em and have ‘em a// for pep. And right in these 
delicious, crunchy wheat-flakes, called KELLOGG’S PEP, are extra-rich sources of two of 
the most important ones—vitamins B; and D. 

Sally: But, gosh! Why didn’t you tell me PEP tastes so good. 





Sally: (another night) Am I going to turn on the pep tonight! That boy won't know 
what hit him. 
Polly: Well—where there's pep there’s hope. 


Vitamins for pep! Kelloge’s Pep for vitamins! 


Pep contains per serving: 4/5 to 1/5 the minimum daily need of vitamin B,, according to 
age; 1/2 the daily need of vitamin D. For sources of other vitamins, see the Pep package. 


MADE BY KELLOGG'S IN BATTLE CREEK COPYRIGHT, 1940, BY KELLOGG COMPANY 
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little groups at race meets, and out here 
he had seen none at all. 

It was a long time before Johnny real- 
ized she wanted to know something 
about his past life. He figured out, from 
the way she led around to it, that she 
was waiting for him to tell her. That 
was one day around noon when they 
were in the store alone, and Mr. Miller 
was having his lunch in the back room. 
When he understood that hers wasn’t 
curiosity, but a real interest, everything 
about the past two years just came pour- 
ing out. When he finished his story, he 
said: 

“T’ve never shot a man except in self- 
defense and never would. I know that 
some people think of me as a killer, but 
there ain’t nothing to that. I want to 
work the same as any other fellow.” 

“I know there’s nothing to that, 
Johnny.”’ She spoke softly, as if it 
were a secret. Then in that gentle way 
she had, so that no one could think she 
was prying, she went on: “What do you 
want to do?” 

All at once Johnny felt choked up and 
he could only mutter, “Like I said, I 
want to be a good cowboy.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to have your own 
outfit, like Slim?” 

“Maybe when I’m old like Slim and 
can’t ride herd any more.” Then he shut 
up fast, feeling what a fool he was, and 
sure Esther would think he had no more 
brains than a locoed steer. 


Cue just kept looking at him with her 
shining eyes. The way she looked 
made it seem as if they were the only 
people in the world and he would never 
want anyone else in it. He didn’t know 
what he was doing, only suddenly they 
were in each other’s arms, with her cling- 
ing to him, soft and strong too. Then he 
felt her quiver as if she might be crying. 

“Good Lord,” he said, jumping back, 
“have I been a worse fool than I figured 
and gone and hurt you?” 

She shook her head, and she was cry- 
ing a little, but smiling too. ‘“It—it’s 
just that I’m so happy.” 

Then they heard Mr. Miller opening 
the door. They moved apart and tried 
to look as if nothing had happened. 
From the way her father halted, it must 
have stood out all over them. He turned 
pale and his tired eyes looked scared. 
Seeing him, Johnny knew what he had 
to say, as if he had to push the words 
out. 

“It kinda has taken me by surprise, 
Mr. Miller, else I’d’ve told you before 
...I mean about Esther and me... how, 
you see, sir... I want to marry her.” 

The man’s eyes went to his daughter 
and she nodded, her eyes very steady, 
and she said simply, “We love each 
other, Father.” 

“Yes,” he said, “yes.” Then he sort 
of shook himself, as if he were throwing 
off a pack, and turned back to Johnny. 
“It takes me by surprise too, son, and 

. well, you understand it’s nothing 
against you ... but out here where we’re 
strangers, away from our own kind, I’ve 
just to be sure of my daughter’s future, 
ANG ster 

“Sure, I understand, Mr. Miller. 
There’s lots of time yet. I’ve got to see 
about a better job and all. I'll be going 
back to headquarters, to talk it over with 
Slim.” 

Johnny didn’t tell Slim what was be- 
hind his questions, when he started ask- 
ing about how soon Slim was going to 
have a bigger outfit and wouldn’t he be 
needing a foreman for it. Slim could 
figure out what was going on when a 
cowboy started worrying about his 
future. 
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Not letting on a thing, he said, “Well, 
if the rustlers keep letting us alone, and 
if our neighbors keep acting peaceable, 
maybe in two-three years. I been a little 
worried about Withington, to tell you 
the truth, and it might be a good idea 
for you to feel things out over there. 
Why don’t you mosey over to his line 
camp and ask the boys there to help you 
find that red colt of ours that took to 
the hills?” 

Johnny said, “That might take more’n 
a week.” 

“That’s the point. It'll give us plenty 
of chance to see how that outfit feels 
about us, and how Withington feels 
about you in particular. When I know 
that, I’ll know more about when I can 
spread myself wider.” 

Johnny perked up a little at that, and 
started out cheerfully enough the next 
morning. No sooner had he disappeared 
over the hill than Slim was cutting the 
breeze to town. He went straight to 
Miller’s store and almost knocked over 


wouldn’t have gone on. As it was, he 
blurted, “I’m goin’ to tell Johnny, but I 
had to tell you what your pappy can’t, on 
account of he just don’t know about this 
country out here.” 

She started to say something that 
Slim figured he wouldn’t have wanted to 
hear, only Mr. Miller cut her off: “You 
listen, Esther. Slim is doing something 
hard for him, for our own good. I will 
be grateful, Slim, for whatever you are 
kind enough to tell us.” 

“Well, sir—’ he was scared to try 
Esther any more—“I told Johnny before 
he went down to beard Tom Langhorn 
that a man never kills just once, and he 
sure proved it. Once a man sheds 
human blood it gets easier for him the 
next time, and the more times he does it 
the more it gets like a habit, until after 
a while killing another man is just like 
killing a fly that buzzes ‘too close.” 

“Johnny told me about those fights,” 
Esther said, and Slim would never have 
thought such a sweet young lady could 








“Here's a ‘beaut’ run off by that Frisco 
mob. Boy, they're -real competition!” 
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a customer coming out. Esther was be- 
hind the counter and Mr. Miller was 
standing in the middle of the room. 
They both looked at him as if to ask 
what was troubling him. Slim came 
right to the point: 

“Miss Esther, from the way Johnny’s 
talking, I know you and him are seri- 
ous about each other. You might think 
this ain’t no business of mine, but you’re 
new out here and there’s something 
about men like him you don’t savvy. 
I’ve known the boy ever since he started 
punching cows and I like him, but it’s 
too late for him to be marrying any girl 
like you. I hate to say this and I 
wouldn’t outside of these walls, but 
Johnny is a killer—and once a man’s 
a killer, he don’t never stop.” 


| Fas stood very still while he was 
talking and her color grew dark red. 
Then she came around the counter to 
face him close and her voice was not 
gentle as he’d always heard it before. 
“Slim,” she said, “if you feel that way 
about your friend, you tell him—not 
me.” 

Slim stepped back a little at that. He 
said later that except for Mr. Miller 
looking so troubled, and still friendly, he 


sound so cold. “He shot in self-defense, 
the same thing that could happen to any 
man anywhere.” 

“Not anywhere, ma’am, because this 
is the only place they fight with guns, 
and not to any man either, because you 
know some men are always having 
fights, only where you come from they 
fight with fists. It looks as if trouble 
knows when a man ain’t running from it 
and Johnny Malvern is one of them 
men. Trouble’ll always find him and 
then somebody’s goin’ to be daid, and 
most likely it won’t be Johnny. He’ll 
just keep moving on until the day some- 
body shoots faster than he does... and 
that’s goin’ to happen to every man if 
he keeps at it.” 

Esther was silent after that, and Slim 
started to go. But Mr. Miller gestured 
weakly for him to stop. “Slim,” he 
said in a voice not much more than a 
whisper, “don’t you think we should at 
least give the boy a chance?” 

Seeing the despairing hope in the 
gentle man’s eyes, Slim could only think 
that he wished he had made it to the 
door. He swallowed and half nodded, 
and Esther said, “Then you will give him 
a chance, Father?” 

“Certainly, Daughter, I believe in giv- 





ing every man a chance, especi 
like him, from home and after 
in our army... . No telling y 
love might do for him. We'll 
and not say a word about thi 
and don’t you either, Slim.” 

Slim said he wouldn’t, 
would have said anything to ¢ 
there. 

He hated to face Johnny 
came riding back with the red 
was more carefree than Slim 
seen him and full of fine plans. 

“The Withington boys were 
said as soon as he dismountec 
say Withington was wonde: 
was doing here when I first ¢ 
since I’ve been laying low he d 
about me no more. They sa 
bother about nobody as long ; 
be boss of the range, so I recko; 
spread a heap wider, Slim, wit 
ting in his way. That felloy 
runs over fifty miles south of h 
across the border, and if yo 
few miles northward, he we 
know it.” 

Slim said he’d think it 
Johnny headed for town. Hi 
slicked up in a new silk shirt 
neckerchief loose around his 
newly shined boots bright wi 
When he went in the store, E 
Mr. Miller were busy with 
and he felt foolish in all his 
bear grease on his hair. Afte 
tomers left he didn’t feel muc 
because Esther and her fath 
seem glad to see him. It we 
they were sorry but they were 
from the last time. Even w 
Miller left them alone, Esthe 
like herself. That soft light 
been remembering shone in | 
and yet she looked as if she y 
to puzzle him out, as if all they 
fore had never been. 







































“T OOK,” he finally said, “I’ve 

in the brush for nearly a y 
I’m goin’ to stay in town toni 
got a lot to tell you and I was 
ing if you’d go with me to 
Chance for supper.” 

“T’d love that, Johnny,” and 
sounded more the way he rem! 
it. “That’s just what we need, a 
together.” 

“You make me feel better,’ 
grinned. “I thought someth 
wrong, that maybe you didn’t 
any more.” 

“T love you, Johnny, and I re 
—it’s just because you’ve ben 
long. You go now and come bac 
tle while. You won’t have to wi 

“Any time I have to wait f 
long now,” and he touched 
quickly, so Mr. Miller wouldn’t 
was glad now he wore his brig 
erchief and yellow shirt, gla 
everything. He placed his hat 
on his slicked hair and stepp 
to the board sidewalk. 

He turned toward the corré 
he could kill time until supp 
someone called “Hey!” The v 
unfamiliar but the tone was no 
swung around with all his sens 

Three men were walking tov 
and there was something funt 
the way they walked. Two 
hung back a little, one on eacl 
the big man in the middle. T! 
had been with the cowboys he | 
at Withington’s line camp. 
didn’t speak to him and that w 
too. Then he noticed, just be! 
big man reached him, that the s! 
nearly empty and there was |” 
sound anywhere. All that sile) 


qh the big man’s booming voice. 
rt Johnny Malvern” were the 
4 t they sounded like some kind 
aii ng it at all, Johnny nodded, his 
king in the important way the 
cried himself, the way Tom 
00) had. 
Vithington,” he said then. “I 
a) pu know who I am.” 
7 nodded again. 

.t to know what you were doing 
1 ge last week for nearly a week, 
| hills by yourself?” 





Ot 


glance flickered to the two 
e had laughed with when he 
- camp. Now they fanned 
i‘le from their boss, their faces 
[ d their eyes measuring him as 
( been measured before. He 
‘s next words carefully: 
/) looking for a red colt of ours. 
ved him to your men and they 
and knew he was wearing our 
| was there a week because it 
ithat long to find him.” 
igton reared back, bracing his 
) his hips. His coat fell back, 
a gun on his belt, and somehow 
Id just the way Tom Langhorn 
in Johnny went to ask for his 


} you tell your boss that no ex- 
i that is working again. I know 
nt against me before and I know 
tation now, and I’m not tak- 
hances on gun outfits fooling 
ay range. Tom Langhorn was 
sand I’ve just learned that your 
| with him too, and there’s too 
\stling around here for me to 
ith outfits like yours. You got 
| 
| that, but do I get it straight 
jre saying we’re a rustling out- 
Vithington?” 
ot saying what you are. It’s 
jor you that you tell your boss 
nis hired killers off my land, or 
pane again, to come shooting. 
l. Come on, men.” 
|it ain’t all,” Johnny said. He 
keeping his voice low, so 
ouldn’t hear inside the store. It 
i) lower now but it carried more, 
hot. “I went on your range 
ing cowboy and I been talking 
} one, but this talk of hired kill- 
ething else. No man is call- 
that unless he proves it—or 
yack.” 
igton paused, half turned ‘away, 
is hanging by his sides again. 
dall I have to say to you.” 
le wrong, mister. Maybe you 
as singing low because you got 
men with you. That wa’n’t the 
If you had two thousand, they 
shoot me any quicker than I can 
nu.” 
gton turned fully back to face 
| his lips twisted for some re- 
at he never said. All at once 
poking into different eyes. They 
M gray and quiet, now there 
ay color at all. There was just 
2, merciless hunger. Withing- 
ed back at his two men. He 
they were looking at the same 
ohnny Malvern’s eyes that he 
they must be thinking too that 
way he looked before he killed 
ighorn and all the others. 
teet was empty, and the whole 
S filled with a waiting silence. 
the moment they had waited 
i faro dealers and the bartend- 
cowboys and the miners, the 
oes and the honky-tonk women 
ohnny Malvern came to town. 
on had given it to them with 
words, because he wanted to 
was the biggest man in the val- 
could kick the famous killer 
main street with his words. He 
‘| them and the man was still 
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there and everybody knew what the man 
was waiting for. He called on all his 
self-importance, all his bluster. With 
the eyes of the town on him, he said in 
his loudest voice, “Nobody’s talking 
about shooting.” 

“Yes, they are. You started it and 
you're going to finish it—one way or an- 
other.” 

Then Withington knew it was too late 
for words. What had been the face of 
a quiet cowboy wasn’t even a man any 
more. It was a mask. The only thing 
alive in it were those merciless eyes. 
Now he had to go ahead, or his men 
would lose respect for him. He would 
be laughed out of town, the town that, 
silent and unseen, waited on him now, 
to see if he was as big as his words, to 
see where death would strike. 

He smelled the death himself as he 
took a backward step, tried a smile, tried 
to signal to his men. He listened and 
there was only silence. From the mask 
before him he knew his men had not 
moved. Then he clawed at his gun. It 
barely cleared the holster. 

The cowboy to his left got his gun 
out and Johnny Malvern’s second bullet 
smashed his shoulder and knocked him 
flat. The man to the inside of Withing- 
ton never went for his gun. He dived for 
the door into Miller’s store. 

Inside the store, Esther and her fa- 
ther had been talking of Johnny and 
heard nothing of the argument. Esther 
had just turned to go back and dress 
when they heard the two shots almost 
together and then a terrified man came 
plunging through the door. He took one 
wild look around and scrambled for the 
back door. The next moment Johnny came 
in, a smoking gun in front of him and 
above the gun a face she had never seen. 

They all stood staring at one another, 
and slowly Johnny’s eyes changed. 

“J didn’t want to do it,” he said. 

Esther just shook her head. Before 
his eyes changed, Esther had seen what 
Withington saw just before the slug hit 
him an inch below his heart. 

“T can’t come back for supper,” 
Johnny said. “I—I’ll see you later.” 

“No ...no.,.” She was standing 
rigid, fighting back the horror that filled 
her. Then yells broke outside and they 
could hear the wooden doors in the 
adobe buildings banging as the crowds 
came out of their hiding. Johnny backed 
to the door. 


HE MUST have seen the way she felt, 

for he turned away and glanced out 
into the street. He slipped two bullets in 
the cylinder and then glanced back once 
at her. She had seen Confederate sol- 
diers look like that when they said 
goodby in Richmond, on going back into 
the lines, and she knew he was going 
back into the lines again and always 
would, and life such as he had snatched 
these past weeks with her would be only 
interludes. 
touch of his hand to his hat, and she was 
seeing him for the last time. 

The yelling soared up with a rush and 
guns began to crack, as they had so often 
in this town, and then came the familiar 
thunder of a galloping horse heading for 
the brush. She had always shuddered 
before and gone into their home in the 
back room. This time she ran to the 
door and flung it open. 

Men crouched in doorways and be- 
hind buildings, firing at the lone rider. 
He was leaning back and his big pistol 
flared and she heard bullets singing 
through the street. Then he was out of 
town, leaning forward in his saddle and 
urging his horse. His bright neckerchief 
fluttered in the wind. He was still 
dressed for their supper as he rode to- 
ward the Dragoon Mountains, where he 
would hide out . . . and then move on. 
None of it was his fault. He was a good 
cowboy but, as Slim said, they never 
killed just once. 





Then he was gone, with a 
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very fond of in books! But take my 
word for it, these things are all unbe- 
lievable. If the woman is dead, her body 
has just been quietly buried some- 
where.” 

“But where?” 

“Exactly. She disappeared in Lon- 
don. Nobody’s got a garden there—not 
a proper one. A lonely chicken farm, 
that’s what we want!” 

A garden? Poirot’s mind flashed sud- 
denly to that neat, prim garden at Ealing 
with its formal beds. How fantastic if 
a dead woman should be buried there! 

He told himself not to be absurd. 

“And if she isn’t dead,” went on Japp, 
“where is she? Over a month now, de- 
scription published in the Press, circu- 
lated all over England—” 

“And nobody has seen her?” 

“Oh, yes, practically everybody has 
seen her! You’ve no idea how many 
middle-aged, faded-looking women 
wearing olive-green cardigan suits there 
are. She’s been seen on Yorkshire 
moors, and in Liverpool hotels, in guest 
houses in Devon and on the beach at 
Ramsgate! My men have spent their 
time patiently investigating all these 
reports—and one and all they’ve led 
nowhere, except to getting us in wrong 
with a number of perfectly respectable, 
middle-aged ladies.” 

Poirot clicked his tongue sympatheti- 
cally. 

“And yet,” went on Japp, “she’s a real 
person all right. I mean sometimes you 
come across a dummy, so to speak— 
someone who just comes to a place and 
poses as a Miss Spinks—when all the 
time there isn’t a Miss Spinks. But this 
woman’s genuine—she’s got a past, a 
background! We know all about her 
from her childhood upward! She’d led 
a perfectly normal reasonable life—and 
suddenly, hey, presto—vanish!” 

HERE must be a reason,” said Poi- 
rot. 

“She didn’t shoot Morley, if that’s 
what you mean. Amberiotis saw him 
alive after she left—and we’ve checked 
up on her movements after she left 
Queen Charlotte Street that morning.” 

Poirot said impatiently: 

“IT am not suggesting for a moment 
that she shot Morley. Of course she did 
not. But all the same—” 

Japp said, “If you are right about 
Morley, then it’s far more likely that he 
told her something which, although she 
doesn’t suspect it, gives a clue to his 
murderer. In that case, she might 
have been deliberately got out of the 
way.” 

Poirot said, “All this involves an or- 
ganization, some big concern quite out 
of proportion to the death of a quiet 
dentist in Queen Charlotte Street.” 

‘Don’t you believe everything Regi- 
nald Barnes tells you! He’s a-funny old 
bird—got German spies and Commu- 
nists on the brain.” 

Japp got up, and Poirot said: “Let me 
know if you have news.” 

When Japp had gone out, Poirot sat 
frowning down at the table in front of 
him. 

What was holding him up? He knew 
the answer. He was waiting for some- 
thing. 

Something inevitable, foreordained, 
the next link in the chain. When it came 
—then—then he could go on.... 

It was late evening a week later when 
the summons came. 

Japp’s voice was brusque over the 
telephone: 

“That you, Poirot? We’ve found her. 
You’d better come around. King Leo- 
pold Mansions. Battersea Park. No. 45.” 
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A quarter of an hour later a taxi de- 
posited Poirot outside King Leopold 
Mansions. 

It was a big block of mansion flats 
looking out over Battersea Park. No. 
45 was on the second floor. Japp himself 
opened the door. 

His face was set in grim lines. 

“Come in,” he said. “It’s not particu- 
larly pleasant, but I expect you'll want 
to see for yourself.” 

Poirot said—but it was hardly a ques- 
tion: “Dead?” 

“What you might describe as very 
dead!” 

Japp led the way down the passage 
and Poirot followed him. 

The room they went into was a small 
lumber and box room. In the middle of 
it was a big metal chest of the kind used 
for storing furs. The lid was open. 

Poirot stepped forward and looked 
inside. 

He saw the foot first, with the shabby 
shoe on it and the ornate buckle. His 
first sight of Miss Sainsbury Seale had 
been, he remembered, a shoe buckle. 

His gaze traveled up, over the green 


of forty-odd. Pays her bills, fond of an 
occasional game of bridge with her 
neighbors but keeps herself to herself 
more or less. No children. Mr. Chap- 
man is a commercial traveler. 

“Sainsbury Seale came here on the 
evening of our interview with her. About 
seven-fifteen. So she probably came 
straight here from the Glengowrie Court. 
She’d been here once before, so the 
porter says. You see, all perfectly clear 
and aboveboard—nice, friendly call. 
The porter took Miss Sainsbury Seale 
up in the lift to this flat. The last he saw 
of her was standing on the mat pressing 
the bell.” 

Poirot commented: ‘He has taken his 
time to remember this!” 


ae had gastric trouble, it seems, 

been away in hospital while an- 
other man took on temporarily for him. 
It wasn’t until about a week ago that he 
happened to notice in an old paper the 
description of a ‘wanted woman’ and he 
said to his wife, “Sounds quite like that 
old cup of tea who came to see Mrs. 
Chapman on the second floor. She had 
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“Now if you can manage a high soprano, say: ‘Get out of my boodwor!’ 








wool coat and skirt till it reached the 
head. 

He made an inarticulate noise. 

“T know,” said Japp. “It’s pretty hor- 
rible.” 

The face had been battered out of all 
recognizable shape. Add to that the 
natural processes of decomposition, and 
it was no wonder that both men looked 
a shade pea-green as they turned away. 

“Oh, well,” said Japp. “It’s all in the 
day’s work—our day’s work. No doubt 
about it, ours is a lousy job sometimes. 
There’s a spot of brandy in the other 
room. You’d better have some.” 

The living room was smartly fur- 
nished in an up-to-date style—a good 
deal of chromium and some large, 
square-looking easy chairs upholstered 
in a pale fawn geometric fabric. 

Poirot found the decanter.and helped 
himself to some brandy. As he finished 
drinking, he said: 

“It was not pretty, that! Now tell me, 
my friend, all about it.” 

Japp said, “This flat belongs to a Mrs. 
Albert Chapman. Mrs. Chapman is, I 
gather, a well-upholstered, smart blonde 
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on a green wool suit and buckles on her 
shoes.’ And after about another hour he 
registered again: ‘Believe she had a 
name, too, something like that. Blimey, 
it was—Miss Something-or-other Seale!’ 

“After that,” continued Japp, “it took 
him about four days to overcome his 
natural distrust of getting mixed up 
with the police and come along with his 
information. , 

“We didn’t really think it would lead 
to anything. You’ve no idea of how 
many of these false alarms we’ve had. 
However, I sent Sergeant Beddoes along 
—he’s a bright young fellow. A bit too 
much of this high-class education but 
he can’t help that. It’s fashionable now. 

“Well, Beddoes got a hunch at once 
that we were on. to something at last. 
For one thing this Mrs. Chapman hadn’t 
been seen about for over a month. She’d 
gone away without leaving any address. 
That was a bit odd. In fact everything 
he could learn about Mr. and Mrs. 
Chapman seemed odd. 

“He found out the porter hadn’t seen 
Miss Sainsbury Seale leave again. That 
in itself wasn’t unusual. She might eas- 


ily have come down the stairs 
out without his seeing her. Bu’ 
porter told him that Mrs. Ch ay 
gone away rather suddenly, 1 
just a big, printed notice ou 
door the next morning: “) 
TELL NELLIE I AM © 
AWAY.’ 

“Nellie was the daily maid 
for her. Mrs. Chapman had g& 
suddenly once or twice befor 
girl didn’t think it odd, but y 
odd was the fact that she hai 
for the porter to take her lu 
or get her a taxi. 

“Anyway, Beddoes decided ti 
the flat. We got a search wa 
passkey from the manag 
nothing of interest except i 
room. There had been some 
ing up done there. There was< 
blood on the linoleum—in 
where it had been missed whe 
was washed over. After that, i 
a question of finding the k 
Chapman couldn’t have left ; 
luggage or the porter would hay 
Therefore, the body must sti ill 





flat. We soon spotted that fui 


airtight, you know—just the ple 
were in the dressing-table day 

“We opened it up—and there 
missing lady!” 

“What about Mrs. Chapman’ 
asked. 

“What indeed? Who is Syl 
name’s Sylvia, by the way), wh 
One thing is certain. Sylvia, or 
friends, murdered the lady and 
in the box.” 

Poirot nodded. He asked, “ 
—was her face battered inf) 
nice, that.” 5 

“Til say it isn’t nice! As © 
well, one can only guess. Sheei 
tiveness, perhaps. Or if may 
with the idea of concealing the 


identity.” 


porror frowned. He said, ‘ 
not conceal her identity.” 

“No, because not only ha 
pretty good description of wh 
Sainsbury Seale was wearing ¥ 
disappeared, but her handbag 
stuffed into the fur box too. 
the handbag there was actué 
letter addressed to her at h 
Russell Square.” 

Poirot sat up. He said, 
that does not make the comm 

“AE certainly doesn’t. I s 
was a slip.” 

“Yes—perhaps—a slip. Bu t- 

He got up. 3 

“You have been over the 

“Pretty well. There’s noth 
nating. I should like to see 
man’s bedroom.” 

“Come along then.” 

The bedroom showed no § 
hasty departure. It was neat 4 
The bed had not been slept 
turned down ready for the nig 
was a thick coating of dust e 

Japp said, “No fingerprints, s 
we can see. There are some 
kitchen things, but I expect the 
out to be the maid’s.” 4 

“That means that the ple 
dusted very carefully after t tl 
der?” 

“Yes.” 

Poirot’s eyes swept <towia arc|l 
room. Like the sitting room it ‘ 
nished in the modern styl 
nished, so he thought, by so 
a moderate income. The a 
were expensive but not ultraex 
They were showy but not first cl 
color scheme was rose-pink. 
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le built-in wardrobe and handled 
cthes—smart clothes but again not 
class quality. His eyes fell to the 
e-they were largely of the sandal 
popular at the moment, some 
‘xaggerated cork soles. He bal- 
Jone in his hand, registered the 
jat Mrs. Chapman had taken a 5 
bs and put it down again. In an- 
bupboard he found a pile of furs, 
in in a heap. 
me out of the fur chest,” Japp 










































ot nodded. 

as handling a gray squirrel coat. 

marked appreciatively: “First- 

ire ns.” 

) said: ““There’s something worry- 

lu, Poirot. What is it?” 

ot said: “But, yes, I am worried. 

yery seriously worried. There is 

you see, for me an insolvable 
” 

m. 

plutely, he went once more into 
foom.... 
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took hold of the shoe on the dead 
n’s foot. It resisted and came off 
lifficulty. 

examined the buckle. It had been 
ly sewed on by hand. 

le Poirot sighed. He said: “It is 
am dreaming!” 

D said curiously: 

nat are you trying to do—make the 
more difficult?” 

actly that.” 

p said: “One patent-leather shoe, 
ete with buckle. What’s wrong 
hat?” 

cule Poirot said: “Nothing—ab- 
ly nothing. But all the same—I do 
derstand.” 

. Merton of No. 82 King Leopold 
ons had been designated by the 
as Mrs. Chapman’s closest friend 
Mansions. 

as, therefore, to No. 82 that Japp 
Oirot betook themselves next. 

. Merton was a loquacious lady, 
mapping black eyes, and an elab- 
coiffure. 

weeded no pressure to make her 
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talk. She was only too ready to rise to 
a dramatic situation. 

“Sylvia Chapman—well, of course, I 
don’t know her really well—not inti- 
mately, so to speak. We had a few 
bridge evenings occasionally and we 
went to the pictures together, and, of 
course, shopping sometimes and we at- 
tended antigas lectures. But, oh, do 
tell me—she isn’t dead, is she?” 

Japp reassured her. 

“Well, I’m sure I’m thankful to hear 
it! But the postman just now was all 
agog about a body having been found 
in one of the flats—but then one really 
can’t believe half one hears, can one? I 
never do.” 

Japp asked a further question. 

“No, I haven’t heard anything of Mrs. 
Chapman—not since she went away. She 
must have gone away rather suddenly, 
because we were going to do our first- 
aid classes, and she said nothing about 
going away then. She’s missed three of 
them—”’ 

Mrs. Merton had never heard a 
Miss Sdinsbury Seale mentioned. Mrs. 
Chapman had never spoken of anyone 
of that name. 

“And yet, you know, the name is fa- 
miliar to me, distinctly familiar. I seem 
to have seen it somewhere quite Jately.” 

Japp said dryly, “It’s been in all the 
papers for some weeks—” 

“Of course—some missing person, 
wasn’t it? And you thought Mrs. Chap- 
man might have known her? No, I’m 
sure I’ve never heard Sylvia mention 
that name.” 

“Can you tell me anything about Mr. 
Chapman, Mrs. Merton?” 


A RATHER curious expression came 
over Mrs. Merton’s face. 

“He was a commercial traveler, I be- 
lieve, so Mrs. Chapman told me,” she 
said. “He traveled abroad for his irm— 
armaments, I believe. He went all over 
Europe.” 

“Did you ever meet him?” 

“No, never. He was at home so sel- 
dom, and when he was at home he and 
Mrs. Chapman didn’t want to bother 
with outsiders. Very naturally.” 

“Do you know if Mrs. Chapman had 
any near relations or friends?” 

“T don’t know about friends. I don’t 
think she had any near relations. She 
never spoke of any.” 

“Was she ever in India?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

Mrs. Merton paused, and then broke 
out: 

“But please tell me—why are you 
asking all these questions? I quite un- 
derstand that you come from Scotland 
Yard and all that, but there must be 
some special reason.” 

“Well, Mrs. Merton, you are bound to 
know some time. As a matter of fact, a 
dead body has been found in Mrs. Chap- 
man’s flat.” 

“Oh—?” Mrs. Merton looked for a 
moment like the dog whose eyes were 
as big as saucers. 

“A dead body! It wasn’t Mr. Chap- 
man, was it? Or perhaps some for- 
eigner?” 

“It wasn’t a man at all—it was a 
woman,” Japp said. 

“A woman.’ Mrs. Merton seemed 
even more surprised. 

Poirot said gently, “Why should you 
think it was a man?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It seemed more 
likely somehow.” 

“But why? Was it because Mrs. Chap- 
man was in the habit of receiving gen- 
tlemen visitors?” 

“Oh, no—oh, no, indeed.” Mrs. Mer 
ton was indignant. “I never meant any- 
thing of that kind. Sylvia Chapman 
wasn’t in the least that kind of woman— 
not at all! It was just that, with Mr. 
Chapman—I mean—” 

She came to a stop. 

Poirot said, “I think, Madame, tha’ 
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“MUM pays you dividends in 


the hotel business-or any business 


**In my business—or any other — the 
man with perspiration odor has two 
strikes on him. I urge every man on our 
staff to follow my example ...and make 
a daily habit of Mum!”’ 
says Mr. Kenneth Lane, personnel di- 
rector of the famous Hotel New Yorker 


‘PERSPIRATION ODOR has double- 
crossed many a capable and able cit- 
izen. Socially or in business it’s an unfor- 
givable fault. And the tragic part of it 
all is that a man may offend and never 
know he’s guilty. 
“Too many men trust their shower alone 
to guard them from underarm odor. But 
smart men take no chances! They make 


sure they never offend... they make a reg- 
ular daily habit of Mum!” 


Take No Chances Yourself! 


That’s sound advice for success—and thou- 
sands of men are following it. For Mum is 


quick and easy. A dab under each arm 
after your shower takes only 30 seconds 
and you definitely veto perspiration odor 
for hours! Remember, a bath only takes 
care of past perspiration, but Mum pre- 
vents risk of underarm odor to come. 

Mum can’t harm your shirts. ..won’t 
irritate your skin... prevents underarm 
odor without attempting to stop perspira- 
tion itself. 

Ask the ladies, they know! Your wife, 
sister or mother uses a deodorant—prob- 
ably Mum. But shy away from daily ar- 
guments and don’t try to “borrow” theirs. 
Druggists are selling jars to thousands of 
men who like the self-confidence Mum 
brings—safety from underarm odor. Get 
yourself a jar of Mum, today! 


Mum 


takes the Odor out of Perspiration 





[ Socially or in business— Play safe with Mum! | 


Your morning shower takes 
care of yesterday’s perspira- 
tion, but Mum prevents un- 
derarm odor to come—carries 
on where your bath leaves off. 





The people you meet in busi- 
ness—and your family and 
friends—like you better when 
you avoid risk of underarm 
odor with Mum. 
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you know a little more than you have 
told us.” 

Mrs. Merton said uncertainly: 

“T don’t know, I’m sure—what I ought 
to do! I mean, I don’t exactly want to 
betray a confidence and, of course, I 
never have repeated what Sylvia told 
me—except just to one or two intimates 
whom I knew were really safe...” 

Mrs. Merton paused to draw breath. 

“What did Mrs. Chapman tell you?” 
Japp asked. 

Mrs. Merton leaned forward and low- 
ered her voice. 

“It just—slipped out, as it were, one 
day. When we were seeing a film— 
about the secret service and Mrs. Chap- 
man said you could see that whoever 
had written it didn’t know much about 
their subject, and then it came out— 
only she swore me to secrecy. Mr. Chap- 
man was in the secret service, I mean. 
That was the real reason he had to go 
abroad so much. The armament firm 
was only a blind. And it was terribly 
worrying for Mrs. Chapman because she 
couldn’t write to him or get letters from 
him while he was away. And, of course, 
it was terribly dangerous! I’ve often 
wondered—perhaps he’s actually in 
Germany now—!” 

As they went down the stairs again 
to No. 42 Japp ejaculated with feeling: 

“Shades of E. Phillips Oppenheim 
and Valentine Williams, I think I’m go- 
ing mad!” 


pee smart young man, Sergeant 
Beddoes, was awaiting them. 

He said respectfully: 

“Haven’t been able to get anything 
helpful from the maid, sir. Mrs. Chap- 
man changed maids pretty often, it 
seems. This one had only worked for 
her a month or two. She says Mrs. 
Chapman was a nice lady, fond of the 
radio and pleasant-spoken. Girl was of 
opinion the husband was a gay deceiver 
but that Mrs. Chapman didn’t suspect 
it. She got letters from abroad some- 
times, some from Italy, two from 
America, one from Spain and one from 
Russia. The girl’s young man collects 
stamps, and Mrs. Chapman used to give 
them to her off the letters.” 


“Anything among Mrs. Chapman’s 
papers?” 
“Absolutely nothing, sir. She didn’t 


keep much. A few bills and receipted 
accounts—all local. Some old theater 
programs, one or two cookery recipes 
cut out of the papers. Some A.R.P. stuff 
and a pamphlet about the missions.” 

The divisional surgeon came out of 
the bathroom where he had been wash- 
ing his hands. 

“Most unsavory corpse,” he said 
cheerfully. “Send her along when you’re 
ready and I'll get down to brass tacks.” 

“No idea of the cause of death, Doc- 
tor?” 

“Impossible to say until I’ve done the 
autopsy. Those face injuries were defi- 
nitely inflicted after death, I should say. 
But I shall know better when I’ve got 
her at the mortuary. It may be a job to 
identify her—oh, you know who she is? 
That’s splendid. What? Missing woman 
there’s been all the fuss about? Well, 
you know, I never read the papers. Just 
do the crosswords.” 

Japp said bitterly, “And that’s pub- 
licity for you!” as the doctor went out. 

Poirot was hovering over the desk. 
He picked up a small, brown address 
book. 

The indefatigable Beddoes said: 

“Nothing of special interest there— 
mostly hairdressers, dressmakers, etc. 
I’ve noted down any private names and 
addresses.” 

Poirot opened the book at the let- 
ter D. 

He read Dr. Davis, 17, Prince Albert 
Road; Drake and Pomponetti, Fish- 
mongers. And below it: Dentist. Mr. 
Morley, 58 Queen Charlotte Street. 
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Miss Morley had moved to the coun- 
try. She was living in a small country 
cottage near Hertford. 

The Grenadier greeted Poirot ami- 
cably. Since her brother’s death her face 
had perhaps grown slightly grimmer, 
her carriage more upright, her general 
attitude toward life more unyielding. 
She resented bitterly the slur cast upon 
her brother’s professional name by the 
findings of the inquest. 

Poirot, she had reason to believe, 
shared her view that the verdict of the 
coroner’s court was untrue. Hence the 
Grenadier unbent a little. 

She answered his questions readily 
enough and with competence. All Mr. 
Morley’s professional papers had been 
carefully filed by Miss Nevill and had 
been handed over by her to Mr. Morley’s 
successor. Some of the patients had 
transferred themselves to Mr. Reilly, 
others had accepted the new partner, 
others again had gone to other dentists 
elsewhere. 

Miss Morley, after she had given 
what information she could, said: 

“So you have found that woman who 
was Henry’s patient—Miss Sainsbury 
Seale—and she was murdered, too.” 

The “too” was a little defiant. She 
stressed the word. 

Poirot said, “Your brother never men- 





tioned Miss Sainsbury Seale particu- 
larly to you?” 

“No, I don’t remember his doing so.” 

“Do you remember hearing of a Mrs. 
Chapman amongst your brother’s pa- 
tients?” 

“Chapman? No, I don’t think so. 
Miss Nevill is really the person to help 
you over all this.” 

“T am anxious to get in touch with her. 
Where is she now?” 

“She has taken a post with a dentist 
in Ramsgate, I believe.” 

“She has not married that young 
man Frank Carter yet?” 

“No. I rather hope that will never 
come off. I don’t like that young man, 
M. Poirot. I really don’t. There is 
something wrong about him. I still feel 
that he hasn’t really any proper moral 
sense.” 

Poirot said, “Do you think it is pos- 
sible that he could have shot your 
brother?” 

Miss Morley said, slowly, “I do feel 
that he would be capable of it—he has 
a very uncontrollable temper. But I 
don’t really see that he had any motive 
—nor opportunity, for that matter. You 
see, it wasn’t as though Henry had suc- 
ceeded in persuading Gladys to give 
him up. She was sticking to him in the 
most faithful way.” 

“Could he have been bribed, do you 
think?” 

“Bribed? To kill my brother? What 
an extraordinary idea!” 

A nice-looking, dark-haired girl 
brought in the tea at this moment. Miss 
Morley’s parrot said: “A cup of tea, a 
nice cup of tea, a nice cup of hot tea,” 
and added, “Ha, ha—to hell with Hit- 
ler.” As the maid went out again, Poirot 


said: “That girl was with you in Lon- 
don, was she not?” 

“Agnes? Yes, she was house parlor- 
maid. I let the cook go—she didn’t want 
to come to the country anyway—and 
Agnes does everything for me. She is 
turning into quite a nice little cook.” 

Poirot nodded. 


HE KNEW very accurately the 
domestic arrangements of 58 Queen 
Charlotte Street. They had been 
thoroughly gone into at the time of the 
tragedy. Mr. Morley and his sister had 
occupied the two top floors of the house 
as a maisonette. The basement had been 
shut up altogether, except for a narrow 
passage leading from the area to the 
back yard where a wire cage ran up to 
the top floor with the tradesmen’s de- 
liveries and where’a speaking tube was 
installed. Therefore, the only entrance 
to the house was by the front door, which 
it was Alfred’s business to answer. This 
had enabled the police to be sure that 
no outsider could have entered the 
house on that particular morning. 

Both cook and house parlormaid had 
been with the Morleys for some years 
and bore good characters. So, although 
it was theoretically possible that one or 
the other of them might have crept down 
to the second floor and shot her master, 
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the possibility had never been taken 
seriously into account. Neither of the 
two had appeared unduly flustered or 
upset at being questioned, and there cer- 
tainly seemed no possible reason for 
connecting either of them with his death. 

Nevertheless, as Agnes handed Poirot 
his hat and stick on leaving, she asked 
him with an unusually nervous abrupt- 
ness: “Does—does anyone know any- 
thing more about the master’s death, 
sir?” 

Poirot turned to look at her. He said: 
“Nothing fresh has come to light.” 

“They’re still quite sure as he did 
shoot himself because he’d made a mis- 
take with that drug?” 

“Yes. Why do you ask?” 

Agnes pleated her apron. Her face 
was averted. She said rather indis- 
tinctly: ‘“The—the mistress doesn’t 
think so.” 

“And you agree with her, perhaps?” 

“Me? Oh, I don’t know nothing, sir. 
I only—I only wanted to be sure.” 

Hercule Poirot said in his most gentle 
voice: “It would be a relief to you to feel 
beyond any possible doubt that it was 
suicide?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” Agnes agreed quickly. 
“Tt would indeed.” 

“For a special reason, perhaps?” 

Her startled eyes met his. She shrank 
back a little. 

“J—I don’t know anything about it, 
str. I only just asked.” 

“But why did she ask?”’ Hercule Poi- 
rot demanded of himself as he walked 
down the path to the gate. 

He felt sure that there was an answer 
to that question. But as yet he could 
not guess what it was. 

All the same, he felt a step nearer. 
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When Poirot returned to his + 
was surprised to find an unelee 
visitor awaiting him. 

A bald head was visible abc 
back of a chair, and the small, nig, 
ure of Mr. Barnes rose. 

He had come, he | 
turn M. Hercule Poirot's vie : 
Poirot professed himself del: 
see Mr. Barnes. George was i in 
to bring some coffee unless hi 
preferred tea or whisky and soda 

“Coffee will be admirable "8 
Barnes. “I imagine that you 
servant prepares it well. Most . 
servants do not.” 

Presently, Mr. Barnes gave 
cough and said: 

“T will be frank with you, M. 
It was sheer curiosity that b 
here. You, I imagined, would | 
posted in all the defails of thi 
curious case. I see by the pape 
the missing Miss Sainsbury Se 
been found, that an inquest y 
and adjourned for further e 
Cause of death was stated to ha 
an overdose of medinal.” ¢ 

“That is quite correct,” said 

There was a pause, and then 
said, “Have you ever heard of 
Chapman, Mr. Barnes?” 

“Ah, the husband of the lady i 
flat Miss Sainsbury Seale came 
Rather an elusive person.” 

“But hardly nonexistent?” 

“Oh, nc,” said Mr. Barnes. “He 
Oh, yes, he exists—or did exist. 
heard he was dead. But you can 
these rumors.” 

“Who was he, Mr. Barnes?” 

“T don’t suppose they’ll say at 
quest. Not if they can help it. © 
trot out the armaments firm t 
story.” 

“He was in the secret service, 

“Of course he was. But he | 
business to tell his wife so—no b 
at all. In fact, he ought not to ha 
tinued in the service after his me 
It isn’t usually done—not, that is 
you’re one of the really hus 
people.” 


pe Albert Chapman was?” 
“Yes. Q.X.912. That’s what | 
known as. Using a name is most 
lar. Oh, I don’t mean that Q. X9. 
specially important—or anything | 
kind. But he was useful because 
an insignificant sort of chap—th 
whose face isn’t easily remember¢ 
was used a lot as a messenger 1 
down Europe. You know the 
thing. One dignified letter sent \ 
ambassador in Rumania—one 
cial ditto containing the dir 
Q.X.912—that is to say: Mr. 
Chapman.” 

“Then he knew a lot of useful 
mation?” | 

“Probably didn’t know a thing 
Mr. Barnes cheerfully. “His j 
just hopping in and out of trait 
boats and airplanes and having 4 
story to explain why he was going 
he was going!” 4 

“And you heard he was dead?” 

“That’s what I heard,” sai 
Barnes. “But you can’t believe 2 
hear. I never do.” 

Looking at Mr. Barnes intent] 
rot asked: “What do you think ha 
pened to his wife?” 

“I can’t imagine,” said Mr. E 
He looked, wide-eyed, at Poirot. 
























you?” 

Poirot said, “I had an idea— 
stopped. 

He said slowly: “It is very cif 
ing.” 


Mr. Barnes murmured sympé 
cally: “Anything worrying you i 
ticular?” 

Hercule Poirot said slowly: 
The evidence of my own eyes. . «| 

(To be continued next weeh 
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N 4 let’s go up into the Khyber and 
r Nwar. You crawl across the north- 
oi ns, through the badlands, in the 
‘bt, dust-layered Frontier Mail, 
42 Chaklala and Rawal Pindi and 
yellpur and other army posts, 
(jg with guns and trucks and the 
ery of war. You cross the Indus. 
station is a fort; every bridge is 
yuse-protected. The cantonments 
e-ringed and here and there old 
lz gun-nests make little bumps on 
h 








in. The hilltops have monuments 
—monuments to forty men of 
iment, twenty-seven men of that 
on, fallen in some long-forgotten 

é ith the hillmen. 


Better Stick to the Roads 
fowshera you cross the frontier. 
jig, bearded Sikh infantrymen 
s the station fort have their 
nained to them. A rifle is worth 
cross the border; without the 
was too easy for a Pathan to 
a Sikh, twist his gun from him, 
t away like a shadow. 
w miles farther on is the old city 
‘awar, an important point on the 
# caravan trail down through the 
te the city towers the old fort, 
|; King’s Own Regiment, ready to 
at the drop of a hat. Peshawar, a 
sun-baked town of narrow alleys 
ttered bazaars, is ringed with 
wire, entered only through heav- 
tded gates. At night, no white 
ay stay in the city. Through it 
iccasional hillmen, guns slung on 
eying with interest the trim 
uniformed British Tommies. In 
ils there is war, grim and deadly. 
ire there is armed truce. 
past Peshawar is the cantonment, 
ed camp, also wire-guarded. 
march its dusty streets. You roll 
ond in a car, through the heavily 
id gates, and ahead rise the brown 
if death. A few miles over the 
jnd you come to Jamrud Fort and 
ire barricades. Beyond the bar- 
lere are two roads—one for cars, 
her, winding along parallel, is for 
trains, herds of goats, foot soldiers. 
| had better stick to the car road, 
my people tell you. That is all the 
Empire can make safe. If you 
1 feet off the highway you are in 
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tribal territory. If you get pot-shotted, 
or kidnaped, there is nothing much any- 
one can do about it. If you are impor- 
tant enough the British government may 
enter into solemn negotiations with a 
tribal malik about your case. And 
maybe not. 

Along with the highways runs the 
railroad, hacked and blasted and tun- 
neled through solid rock. It cost nearly 
two million dollars—and a hundred lives 
—for each of its twenty-five miles from 
Jamrud to Landikhana, a few rods from 
the Afghan frontier. Its few stations are 
rock forts; every foot of it is patrolled 
by riflemen—for steel is worth its weight 
in silver in the hills. 

Off the road, in Tribal Territory, are 
Afridi and Shinwari villages. Every few 
miles is a graveyard—filled with the 
bodies of those who were a little slow on 
the trigger. Natural death is a curiosity 
in these hills, where every mud and rock 
house is a loopholed fort, and where 
feuds linger on and rifles crack in end- 
less fighting. Here and there the British 
have won a few square yards atop aridge 
to plant a machine-gun emplacement 
and to establish a relay station for flag- 
signaling down to Peshawar if the hill- 
men cut the phone lines. 

The road loops and twists upward 
through the pass. Sometimes the tow- 
ering rocks come down and the ravine 
narrows to a few yards; elsewhere it 
widens out. You come to the army camp 
at Landikotal, with the little Gurkhas 
rattling away at machine-gun practice 
and the big Punjabis snapping to salute 
as the car goes by. The Tommies are 
there, too, bringing the usual home 
touch: At an intersection a sign says: 
Whitehall-Victoria Street. 


Ancient Land of Battle 


The road winds upward and you come 
to the top of the pass. There is a fort 
there, and more wire and a barrier 
guarded by khasadars. Far below, a spot 
of green marks the frontier camp. Be- 
yond, lifting up in range after range of 
dun hills, is Afghanistan, and far in the 
northern sky are the snow peaks of the 
main range. You roll down the hill, 
around the corners, past the rock-hewn 
memorials to half-forgotten Indian and 
British regiments that have held the 
pass, and come to a pipe gate across the 
road, and a notice board. 

This is the famous frontier—and it is 
an anticlimax. There are no compli- 
cated fortifications—just a tumble-down 
barbed-wire fence and a pipe gate that 
swings up and down. On the Indian side 
lounges a tribal guard. His rifle leans 
against a rock. You pick it up and look 
at it and he grins broadly. Across the 
line, on a small flat beside a tin hut, a 
ragtag and bobtail Afghan soldier, bay- 
onet fixed to his old rifle, ambles about 
in worn shoes. If you go too near the 
wire, he aims the gun at you. 

Atop a hill near by is the last British 
fort. It looks down on the road through 
which Alexander’s mounted bowmen 
came 2,277 years ago, a few short years 
before the Boy Conqueror died at Baby- 
lon sighing for the lack of opportunity. 
It looks down on the road up which Brit- 
ish soldiers have marched to victory— 
and massacre—in Kabul, the Afghan 
capital. It looks across the other ridges, 
topped by the remnants of forts and 
walls so old that Alexander thought 
them ancient. 

The modest notice board by the road- 
side says this is the Frontier of India. If 
you drive on, you twist and climb over a 
rough track, through Afghanistan, up 
past Jalalabad and Kabul, five hundred 




























CLUES by Sheilah Graham 


Hollywood Movie Reporter 
1. What splendid English 
actor just celebrated his 
thirteenth wedding anni- 
versary? 


2. Who played Sherlock Holmes in “The 
Hound of the Baskervilles’’? 


3. Like Bing Crosby and Cary Grant, 
he uses Calox, too. Who is he? 


(Check your answer below. Star's name 
ts at bottom of page*) 
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A STUNNING SMILE... haven’t you often 
wished for one? Then take a tip from the 
movie stars. Discover, as many of them 
already have, how Calox Tooth Powder 
helps to reveal the natural lustre of your 
teeth! 

Prove this by pouringsa little Calox on 
a nail buffer and rubbing your finger 
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nails vigorously. Now look at their high ea l the s ly 
polish. Proof that Calox cLEANS—with- Why don’t vou at hé cleansin alox, 
out harming the softest tooth enamel! TY it, Mariep» 7 (ends, 





For Calox Tooth Powder contains not 
only 1 or 2, but 5 CLEANSING AGENTS 
that attack ugly film and surface stain. 
Brush your teeth with Calox for 30 Days. 
Get that “Hollywood Sparkle’! 


CALOX TOOTH POWDER 


Try Calox Antiseptic—Refreshes 
the mouth, sweetens the breath 


*Basil Rathbone 
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jarring miles to the Oxus—and Russia. 
We'll look at the northern border in a 
minute. 

Afghanistan still is a primitive jumble 
of mountains, growing higher as they 
march northward. It is an autocracy, 
bone-dry because its people are Mos- 
lems, camera-shy, barely tolerating 
strangers. It has a conscript army, 
rigged out and armed with the castoffs 
of a dozen nations; its soldiers get a few 
dollars a year—if they get paid. The 
country boasts forty-six planes of vary- 
ing types and has a small air force 
trained by an ex-Royal Air Force pilot. 
The RAF man says the Afghan boys are 
good fliers, and brave, their only weak- 
ness being a firm belief that you can 
train an airplane like a horse and that it 
will fly itself after a few lessons. 

Afghanistan has a king with a solid 
chromium car, and a sort of newspaper 
—Islah—which means Improvement. 
The newspaper never carries any news 
except social items and so most Afghans 
know nothing of the bitter, hidden battle 
of three nations to control their country. 

The British have always hankered to 
control Afghanistan as a sort of buffer 
state against Russia. They started back 
in 1838, sending in an army and estab- 
lish Shah Shiya as king, hedged around 
by British bayonets. This move ended 
in disaster, with 16,000 British troops 
massacred. Punitive expeditions fol- 
lowed and the place was more or less a 
war zone for decades. 


The Russians Are Busy 


During the World War the British 
made a great many promises to the Mos- 
lems, and afterward these promises were 
broken. In 1919, the Afghans went on 
the warpath, invaded India and, after 
some battling, won nominal independ- 
ence. Then Russia started to intrigue— 
hampered by her antireligious policy. 
This policy today is the British hope for 
Afghan neutrality, or even hostility to 
the Soviets. 

On the north, or Russian side of the 
Oxus, the country is lower than on the 
Afghan side. Thus, Afghan forts look 
down on Russian ones across the river. 
There are no bridges. Most of the crude 
ferries are run by Russians. From their 
troop concentration points north of the 
border, the Russians are busily building 
half a dozen roads to the river. There 
are plenty of Russian troops up there, 
well equipped with artillery and trans- 
port—and bombers. 

British agents have had an eye on 
those Russian airfields and bombers for 
some time—but they are not much wor- 
ried about them. They have done their 
own spot of bombing in the hills and 
know how futile it can be. 

To bomb any Indian cities, the RAF 
boys tell you, the Russian planes would 
have to fly a thousand miles—and an- 
other thousand home. They don’t make 
bombers with that range—yet. As for 
bombing the passes—well, the Russians 
can try that forever and a day. And 
there is nothing better British pilots 
would like than to see a Russian army 
trying to get through the Khyber or the 
Kohat or any of the other passes. It 
would just be a slaughter. 

The British in the frontier country 
and in Delhi and in every army camp 
say that invasion from the north is im- 
possible. But the fact is that India has 
been invaded through these passes for 
centuries. Army after army has battled 
a way through. against all the de- 
fenses the wit of the hillmen could con- 
trive. Maybe things are different now; 
maybe defensive weapons are far in 
advance of offensive machines—but no 
one will know, until the trial comes. 

That Russia would seriously try to 
take India the British do not believe. 
They fear, though, that she may try to 
create a diversion for Hitler’s benefit. 
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Any Russian drive south through Af- 
ghanistan would force the British to rush 
troops, guns and planes up into the 
passes over the single rail line from 
Karachi. They might easily need a 
quarter of a million men for defense—at 
a time when every man is vitally neces- 
sary in Europe and every plane sent to 
the frontier fields is one less against the 
Germans. 

Just what is going on along the Oxus 
is hard to find out. In Peshawar the 
bazaar rumors float around, correspond- 
ents file stories and military censorship 
blots them out. In the bazaar you hear 
of a score of masons, sent north to build 
a fort on an Afghan hill near Imam 
Sahib, overlooking the river. Relatives 
of some of them, you hear, have been 
told some of the masons will not come 
back. The Russians bombed the fort to 
rubble and dust ere it was built. You 
ask the tired, dusty British agent in 
Peshawar, just in from the north—and 
he smiles and says how about a drink; 
you can’t get a drink, up there. 

The British bomb the hill villages in 
Waziristan—and the fliers hate it. It 


a mud and rock village beside the road. 
If you can get a pass to go inside the 
walls you will find there a complete rifle 
factory, operating right under the nose 
of the British army. When you ask how 
this can be, the big black-haired Afridi 
who shows you around will grin and say, 
well, if the British want us to fight 
against them and help train their army 
for war, they must allow us guns and 
shells. And beside, the tribesmen have 
joined forces before and gone raiding 
down onto the plains—slaying, burning 
and looting. And they can do it again. 


Frontier Diversions 


Inside the gun factory are piles of 
stolen iron and steel—old car parts, 
steel bars, rusty odds and ends of metal. 
There is no power in the place. Every- 
thing is done by hand. It takes a dozen 
workmen three days to make a rifle— 
not a good rifle, but one that will take 
the standard British ammunition, and 
last for a few score shots until the shal- 
low rifling wears away. 

Only a few years ago, when the pass 








“We have a date. I hope he gets knocked out of the box early” 





is what the army chiefs, down at the 
base camps, call punitive—retribution 
for sudden raids and night attacks. 

Because they are built from rocks on 
hillsides, and because half the people 
live in caves, it is hard to spot objectives 
and harder to hit them, even with the 
low flying that is possible because the 
tribes have no defense, except home- 
made rifles. 

The bombs fall, crashing and booming 
through the hills. A heap of rubble 
marks the site of the village Every 
poor possession of the hill people is de- 
stroyed. And in a waterless country, 
where food is scarce, this may mean 
slow death from hunger—and thirst. 

The British claim that bombing is the 
only way to subdue the tribes, so that 
more roads may be hacked through the 
mountains and new airdromes laid out 
in the few high valleys—against the 
time the Russians come down. To ac- 
complish these things, besides the bomb- 
ing there is bribery, and propaganda— 
and in some cases strange compliance 
with tribal doings. 

Up in Kohat pass, only a few miles 
from the armed camp at Peshawar, you 
will hear hammers ringing on anvils in 
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was not as well guarded as it is now, it 
was a favorite diversion of the hillmen 
to stop cars, strip the occupants of ev- 
erything and turn them loose—and then 
melt down the cars for rifles. Now they 
steal metal anywhere they can find it— 
or buy it with silver rupees. 

They make the rupees, too, in half a 
dozen counterfeiting plants in the grimy 
bazaars of Peshawar. Half the silver 
currency along the frontier is phony and 
no transaction is ever made until each 
separate coin is rung and rung again 
against the rock. Thirty rupees will buy 
an Afridi-made rifle in the Kohat—but 
production is so slow and the demand so 
great that elsewhere, traditionally, a 
British rifle is worth its weight in silver. 
Rifle shells, along the border, cost thirty 
cents each—and are seldom wasted. 

When they are not battling the sol- 
diery, the tribesmen go in for a spot of 
kidnaping as a revenue-getter. The 
British army has a story that the ransom 
for a British officer is 20,000 rupees— 
about $6,000—and that the government 
will pay it and then take it out of the 
officer’s pay. 

But soldiers are seldom kidnaped, be- 
cause they are all blood enemies and 


there is no quarter in hill | p f 
If you are a luckless trader } 
captured your relatives will sh} 
a demand for so many thousancyp 
If the cash is not forthcomis| , 
friends quite likely will get a ne 
age containing an ear, with the 
left on for identification purp 
this doesn’t work, other pai 
Some luckless kidnapees, witht 
particularly popular with their 
are considerably whittled de 
they’re released. 

Kidnaped people, too, alll 
currency in the hills and sold an 
around among the various trib 
British don’t interfere much- 
an old tribal custom. : 

But the Northwest border 
only one across which India m 
vaded. Far to the westward li 
There, too, up in the cloud 6 
plateaus, intrigue goes on. Re 
New Dalai Lama, a bewildered 
installed with ceremonies in t 
Potala at Lhasa. Both British 
nese showered him with gifts—g 
and rich embroidery, tame 
priceless jade, silver and lacqu 
Russians, too, sent down the 
and with them soft-spoken me 
around among the villages, ta 
the wonders of Communism. . . 
























































Proving It Can Be Dor 


In India they say invasion ac 
Himalayas and Tibet is impossi 
it has been done. In 1904, wher 
sian army started into Tibet the 
beat them to it and got up fi 
south side, over the 15,000-fo: 
passes, to Lhasa. In 1910 a 
general, Chao Erh-feng, took ¢ 
up from Sinkiang, with horses a: 
lery, over tremendous, almost t 
passes, in midwinter. He ¢ 
Lhasa and held it and the 
roundabout until 1919, keeping 
communication open. Then he 
back into western China. 

So it has been proved that pz 
both sides can be forced, despi 
and cold and icy winds and bre: 
ing precipices. In Tibet, on toy 
world, the plots twist and thicl 
dissolve—for here, too, Russi 
force a diversion and hold Britis! 
from the battlefields of Europe. 

Up in the Kohat, on the road f] 
army base up to Bannu, the ol] 
mules are plodding along thro 
heat haze with the little 2.75 m 
guns—one gun to four mules, 
spare mule to take care of the ca 


and the little five-foot Gurkhz 
through the silences. The 
have sent down a challenge, : 
often do—and there will be bloo 
ing the baking rocks before the s 
down across the Hindu Kus 
Gurkhas and the Wazirs and t 
and the Shinwari know nothir = 
ternational politics—the pullir 
hauling, the bribery and pron ni! 
German propaganda leaflets floc d 
Afghanistan cities, the soft-spok 
sians, talking, talking, talking s 
the Oxus. 

Up there, in the bloody corne 
the great ranges join, the war, 
war, the war that was history 
Tamerlane and Genghis Khe 
young Alexander came marchit 
goes on. 

Tommy Atkins marches as 
along the tree-lined Grand Trun 
and up into the dusty, death 
hills. If them perishin’ Roosians 
scrap, let ’em try coming do! 
blinkin’ Khyber. Tommy, a phil 
cal soul, goes swinging along, pac! 
back, rifle at the slope, singing t 
Barrel Polka and the one that ha’ 
last line: “Oh, ain’t it grand to be 
well dead!” : 
Especially the last one. 





yj, there were no witnesses. It was 
yi against mine. And they don’t 
bo much of him at the office. I 
fvith a reprimand, which was the 
ing as an acquittal.” 
evy stared down the corridor for 
ant. “Clovis himself looks to me 
| takes dope.” 
ties,” George Burns said. “We 
'm junkies. But I never talk 
iy superiors. At least not much. 
‘sides, he might have me trans- 
jo a different place and onto a 
it shift, and that would kick hell 
hy schedule at law school.” 

been meeting a blonde regu- 
ithe lobby,” Dr. Levy said. “She 
| me of someone. I don’t know 
| medical school I used to fancy 
las a cynic. But this place goes 
Ime. It’s the screwiest setup I’ve 
an.” 

’s what they call us,” George 

urmured, looking at his book. 
epers are called screws and the 
eper is the screw driver. Ask 





, neither one of us is going to be 
uch longer,’ Dr. Levy said, 
he Lord. I’m going into private 
and you’ll be in law. But I’m 
- had these few months of my in- 
) here.” 
ew months here is enough,” 
said to the doctor’s retreating 
been here a full year.” 


GAN to read again. The light, 
k steps now coming toward him 
he hall were Mrs. Bracey’s, he 
nd looked up. She was a pleas- 
an, verging on middle age, who 
e death of her husband had re- 
o her profession of nursing to 

her two children. She had a 
olorless face that had once been 
and the hard, drawn look which 
f the older employees of the 
jhospital acquired, had, on her 
ycome one of sorrow and great 








quiet tonight, isn’t it, George?” 


\5 

dn’t noticed, Mrs. Bracey,” he 
tting up to unlock the door into 
pn ward. “Want me to go in with 


| 
it bother,’ she said. “Go ahead 
jur studying. They’ll be asleep, 
nger, I hope. I just have to take 
jmperatures and give that boy 
5 shot an injection. I’ll be out in 
1utes.” 
vas out in not much more than 
he, paler than usual and shaken. 
looked at her without getting up. 
F again?” 
Bracey nodded, biting her lip. 
)got up and put the book down. 
S a dirty place,” Mrs. Bracey 
nd I didn’t come to work here 
knowing it was that. But I’ve 
ad anyone say the things to me 
t man says.” 
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Friend of the Warden 


Continued from page 13 


Before George could speak, Mrs. 
Bracey had walked away so that he 
could not see the tears that came un- 
willingly down her face. George drew a 
deep breath and blew it slowly out, try- 
ing to think the thing out. If he spoke 
to Langer, there was no telling what 
would happen. Langer had hit guards 
before now. If he hit Langer in return, 
Clovis wouldn’t discipline Langer, 
George knew. He would discipline 
George. 


@” THE other hand, George Burns 
recognized that certain sensibilities 
had been definitely blunted in the four 
years he had worked in the prisons. If 
he allowed what had happened to Mrs. 
Bracey to pass without any sort of word 
or gesture on his part, George realized 
that it would be just one more contribu- 
tion to the blunting of those sensibili- 
ties. 

Joe Foley came along the hall and 
George unstrapped the gun belt from his 
own waist and handed it to Joe. 

“What are you going in for?” Joe 
said. 

“Langer’s been getting nasty with 
Mrs. Bracey.” 

“Let me go in,’ Joe said. “T’ll take 
that ape apart.” 

“Sure, and get yourself suspended in- 
definitely on Clovis’ recommendation.” 
George unlocked the door of the prison 
ward again and stepped inside. It was a 
great, bare room, lit up by two dim 
lights. All but two of the sixteen beds 
were occupied, most of the prisoners 
asleep, but two or three followed George 
with their eyes as he approached the 
narrow bed on which Langer lay, 
propped up comfortably on pillows. 
Langer was a man of indeterminate age. 
His hair was white but his face seemed 
young, although hollowed and lined. 
The mouth was thin but prominent and 
his eyes were deep-set and seemed at 
times to burn. 

He had been arrested and charged 
in his time with almost every known 
felony and had been convicted six times. 
He was the most hated con in prison; 
hated by both prisoners and keepers 
alike. 

Watching George Burns come toward 
him now, Langer even sneered a little: 
“What the hell do you want, screw?” 

“T’ve come in to tell you that if you 
bother Mrs. Bracey again, I’m going to 
report you.” 

“You wouldn’t have the guts to,’ 
Langer said. 

“And if that doesn’t work we'll have 
charges brought against you.” 

“You'll get fat doing that,’’ Langer 
said. “I’ve beaten tougher raps than that 
a dozen times.’ His voice dropped. 
“Listen, smart guy, why don’t you get 
wise to yourself? You know I got con- 
nections and I can break you or any 
other screw. Now, get to hell out of 
here.” 

Anger, George Burns suddenl: dis- 
covered, he had not known in a long 
time. He was unprepared for it now and 
had raised a hand as though to cuff 
Langer with the back of it. He caught 
himself, but Langer had seen the up- 
raised hand and came up out of the bed, 
almost snarling. With his elbow George 
broke apart the hands aimed at his 
throat and swung his right fist at Langer. 
The convict went inside the swing and 
the two men grappled in silent rage. 

Langer’s wiry strength surprised 
George. If he was going to whip Langer 
it would take a while, George knew. 
There would be noise and confusion and 
possibly an attempt on the part of other 
prisoners to escape. He found that he 
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A Good Kind of 
Garden to Cultivate 


There’s one thing you’ll like about America’s 
new kind of beer gardens and taverns—you 
can see instantly that they are clean, decent, 
inviting places worthy of your patronage. 


They sell good beer—refreshing, appetizing, 
wholesome—the beverage of moderation. 


Most of today’s beer retail establishments 
are like this. The Brewing Industry wants to 
make sure that a// beer taverns are. 


To protect your right to drink good beer, 
we have instituted a ‘‘clean-up or close-up”’ 
program to cooperate with Jaw enforcement 
officers in removing anti-social influences from 
the retail sale of beer. This program is now in 
effect in some States. It is being extended. 


We think you ought to know about it. May 
we tell you—in an interesting free booklet? 
Write: United Brewers Industrial Founda- 
tion, Dept. B17, 21 E. 40th Street, New York. 


BEER...a beverage 
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would have liked to fight and whip 
Langer, although he had tried to divorce 
himself from any liking for violence 
since he had come to work in the prisons. 

But that kind of fight would take too 
long. The strong, wiry fingers worked 
toward his own throat. George reached 
back, slipping the blackjack from his 
pocket. His fingers twined in the cord 
and he half struck, half drew it across 
the base of Langer’s skull. It was an 
expert blow, designed to render a man 
unconscious without doing any serious 
injury or leaving a mark. 

Langer sagged, George catching him 
and easing him onto the bed. George 
pulled out two pillows and put Langer’s 
head on the third, covering him with the 
sheet and blanket. Langer breathed 
easily as in sleep. Leaving the ward, 
George felt the eyes of the other prison- 
ers on him. He had been friendly, with- 
out any great effort on his part, with 
most of the prisoners he knew. Now, 
their eyes made him feel uncomfortable. 

“T had to tap him,” he told Joe. 

“I hope you made it good,” Joe said. 

George shook his head vaguely. Joe 
saw he didn’t want to talk about it. 

The sounds of morning had begun in 
the corridors. George was suddenly 
tired. Joe said: “You should maybe’ve 
thought what Clovis could do before you 
busted Langer.” 

“T got tired of thinking of it,” George 
said. 

Dr. Jacob Levy came jauntily down 
the corridor, fresh and immaculate, at- 
tended by an orderly and two young and 
pretty nurses. “Good morning, gentle- 
men,” he said. “Good morning. You 
both look as though the night had been 
long and weary.” 


“TUST routine stuff,” Joe said. “But 
George had to nudge your friend 
Langer.” 

“Not gently, I trust, not gently,” Dr. 
Levy said. “And you a lawyer.” He 
clucked in mock sympathy. 

“Not too gently,” George said. “I wish 
you’d look at him. I don’t think he’s 
hurt much but look at him for luck.” 

“Presently,” Dr. Levy said, “pres- 
ently. There’s a little matter of a sus- 
pected volvulus down the hall, and 
beyond that a touch of peritonitis. After 
I attend to these trivia, I shall see to 
your friend.” 

“He’s a daisy, all right,’ Joe said, 
watching the dapper little figure move 
briskly away. 

George sat down heavily, his face in 
his hands. 

“Go down and get some coffee,” Joe 
said, “before you have me feeling like 
you do. I’ll be with you as soon as the 
morning-shift boys come on.” 

“I hope Jake looks at Langer before 
Clovis comes in.”. 

“You should’ve thought of that be- 
fore,” Joe said. 

In the refectory, the food was more 
tasteless than ever to George. Joe Foley 
came down at eight and ordered a hearty 
meal. “Clovis came in on time with the 
morning shift,” he said. 

“What did he say?” 

“T didn’t wait to find out.” 

George sat there out of sheer weari- 
ness until a quarter to nine, when it was 
time to change his clothes and leave for 
his first class uptown at nine-thirty. He 
had just stood up when Dr. Levy came 
into the room. The doctor was quite 
grave and motioned George to sit down 
again. 

“We're having a time upstairs,” Dr. 
Levy said, “and I think you’d better 
know about it, George. Langer knocked 
my orderly unconscious with a chair, 
broke a nurse’s wrist and tried to get 
hold of my scalpel. Strangely enough, 
he’s not a madman, at least not in 
the accepted sense. But by virtue of the 
strange setup, or influence he has in the 
prisons, he’s become used to a freedom 
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—so to speak—in prison which he can’t 
enjoy as fully even outside. It involves 
a number of psychological twists . won’t 
bother going into now. 

“T can’t put him in a strait jacket 
without a psychiatric prescription, and 
psychiatrists have already refused to 
accept Langer as psychotic. I’ve ordered 
‘restraints,’ so-called, in the form of 
muslin strips, tied about him and an- 
chored to the bed, but Clovis has coun- 
termanded this order. The delegation of 
authority in the prison ward is some- 
thing that has never been cleared up. 
Langer has gotten away with this and 
worse in the past, so I have no illusions 
as to what I’m up against.” 

“Tf it’s us for witnesses you want,” Joe 
said, “we’ve got plenty. If we only get 
told that Clovis can’t crack down on us.” 

Dr. Levy went on: “Clovis says I can’t 
put ‘restraints’ on Langer because 


Langer is no longer violent. And that’s 
true. When Clovis went in and spoke 
to Langer alone, Langer became quiet. 
Now, Clovis says that Langer is no 
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George hesitated but obeyed. 

“Now go down and get the car warmed 
up,” Clovis said. 

The prisoners’ entrance to the hospital 
opened on a narrow yard just big enough 
for one car to turn in. Waiting in the 
car, with the motor running, George 
saw a cheap coupé drive up and a flash- 
ily dressed blonde get out. He couldn’t 
see where she went, but her face seemed 
familiar. 

The car George was in was a black 
sedan, undistinguished except by a sin- 
gle heavy bracket fixed in either side of 
the rear seat to which a prisoner could 
be handcuffed in the event an emergency 
ever made it necessary to move a pris- 
oner with only one guard, and that one 
driving. 

Clovis and Langer came out and got 
into the back seat of the car. George 
Burns noticed how lonely and isolated 
the prisoners’ entrance was ... how no 
one had been there to see them get into 
the car. It was too late to do anything 
about it now, without laying himself 
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longer ill and that he can be transferred 
back to Central, which he intends to 
have done right away.” 

A guard off the morning shift came in 
and told George that Clovis wanted to 
see him. The others at the table were 
silent as George got up and followed the 
other guard out. Upstairs, Clovis was 
seated at a desk in his office near the 
prison ward. He was a man going on to 
fifty with pale eyes and an expression- 
less face, round and cruel. 

“Stand at attention,” he said when 
George came into the room. George 
didn’t speak. “You’re ordered to report 
for emergency duty to aid in the trans- 
portation of a prisoner to Central. Be 
ready in this office in five minutes. 
That’s all.” 

When George returned, Langer was 
in the office with Clovis. They were 
flone there. Ostentatiously, Clovis 
handcuffed Langer to himself. Langer 
was dressed in well-tailored civilian 
clothes and a Homburg hat. His face 
was actually composed, as was Clovis’, 
so that George Burns, the weariness 
working in him, could think briefly that 
it was himself who was the prisoner. .. . 

“Leave your gun here,” Clovis said. 
“Tl take mine.” 
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open to charges of insubordination. He 
started the car. 

Central Prison lay on an island 1n the 
bay and could be reached only by a 
ferry. The ferry was reached by a single 
toad that led through ugly, stinking 
meadows and blocks of abandoned fac- 
tories. 

Coming into this part of the drive as 
they left the city proper, Clovis tapped 
George on the shoulder and spoke for 
the first time since they had started: 
“Stop the car.” 

George braked it easily to a stop. Two 
huge factories were on either side, their 
windows boarded up Clovis got out of 
the car 

“What's the matter?” George said. 

“Oh, I just thought of something. I 
have to go back to the office.” It was the 
nearest approach to a smile George had 
ever seen on Clovis’ face. ‘A friend is 
going to drive me back. You take Al 
here in alone.” 

“Listen—” George said. 

“What?” Clovis said. 

George paused. Despite his feeling 
of foreboding, there was still nothing 
wrong that could be seen. Langer was 
handcuffed to the bracket on the right. 
George watched Clovis leave him and 


| 
get into the cheap coupé driven} 
blonde George had seen at the h¢ 
The car swung around and heac; 
toward the hospital. George tu 
Langer. The handcuffs hadn’) 
locked, George saw, but it was 
to do anything about it. Geor| 
looking into the muzzle of his ¢ 
special. 

“All _ Tight,” Langer said, “ 
screw.’ 

chawe got out of the car. He?{ 
that this was the way it feels to. 
and tried to pray. 

“Now get in the back of th 
Langer said. ' 

George wondered whether he 
be killed or just handcuffed in t] 
of the car, to be found that y 
prisoner escaped. The wearin 
strong in him and he could belie 
moment that it was a bad dr 
the dream, even, Langer see 
sway, his eyes to dilate and clos 
nately. 

George was in the back of the 
and Langer tossed him the ha 
“Snap them on, screw. If you ¢€ 
Langer wavered and cursed. 
hesitated and the rage came 
slowly to Langer’s face. The gu 
hand snapped up to point at Geo 
only then did George realize 
dropped. .. . “Quick,” Langer s 
the snarl in his voice was slow 
though forced.... 


NGER and self-pity wot 

George. His heels had hool 
the lower edge of the doorway, a’ 
denly he had launched himself 
ger. He saw again, the sense of u 
strong in him, that Langer’s g 
had dropped and Langer himself 
as though wilting) When George 
with his shoulder it was like hit 
empty sack. 

Langer lay unconscious under 
George got up and stared at hir 
braked to a stop near by and. 
tried to grab for the gun and d 
hind his own car, all in one mo’ 
Levy and Joe Foley got out of 
mer’s car. George stood up. 

“Very nice indeed,” Dr. 
“even though I have to disillusi 
You probably think you’re a to 
and theoretically you are. But 
it was I and not you who did the 
our friend here.” 

“You're drunk, Jake,” George 
said. “Or else the life at the w) 
finally gotten you.” 

“It’s just the way he talks, € 
Joe Foley said. “He didn’t like 
of things this morning and just 
he put some knockout drops : 
er’s coffee.” 

“Then,” Dr. Levy took up, 
pened to be going through the lo 
noticed Clovis’ blond friend. 
way, George, did you notice th 
facial resemblance between 
Langer; probably brother anc 
Anyhow, when she started to fol) 
people in her car, I summoned 
here and we followed, he dr 
working my trusty 16-millimet: 
era so that we have a fairly c 
record of all things that happer 

“Well,” George said. “Well- 

“We couldn’t summon the p 
anything,” Dr. Levy said, “as | 
have turned out sothat we’dlook 

“Well, I’m going to take this: 
tral,” George said, indicating 
“where I started out for.” 

“And then,” Dr. Levy said, 
all going to go over to the ¢ 
sioner’s office and we will hay 
newspapermen with us and a> 
developing outfit and I’m sure t 
missioner will see us. And if t 
missioner doesn’t see us, the ma 
I think your good friends, 
and Mr. Langer, are going to} 
nice long rest.” 











‘Andrews? She works somewhere 


hotel.” 
| 


2” said Mike. “She works in the 


» looked up and he was grinning. 
ng the stalleroo? I heard she 
you.” 

ard?” 

e,” said Mike, enjoying himself. 
matter of fact, she mentioned it 
. She said you were a nice guy.” 
b was watching him and he was 
inning. “Why don’t you call her 
Nandering around asking ques- 
lever did anybody any good.” 

b was smiling himself. “Maybe 
| he said. “Don’t bet against it.” 


|voice was pleasant but cool over 
phone and for a moment he 
think he could make it stick. 
” he said, “I haven’t seen you 
and I wanted to. I wondered if 
puld have dinner with me.” 
hesitated. “I’m afraid that—” 
1 don’t need to worry,” he said. 
= a swell letter of recommenda- 
my congressman. Witha rub- 
mp signature and everything.” 
aughed then. “I’d never have the 
le to turn down a congressman,” 
id. “If you’ll bring the letter we 
pe able to make it tonight.” 
y ate at a little tearoom down in 
|"This is the third year I’ve been 
(Bristol, Duke said. “It’s odd I 
met you before.” 
islender shoulders lifted and fell. 
rs nothing so odd about that. 
inly brought me out from Chicago 
rj ” 
shad worked for the chain that 
the Bristol for the last four years, 
ince she graduated from a small 
back in Illinois. While it wasn’t 
» work, neither was it boring, and 
ed it. 
le shook his head. “I don’t get it,” 
jl. “It’s no sales talk when I tell 
ju’re pretty. Your mirror tells 
e same thing. So what do you 
o work for?” 
a moment she was silent. ‘You 
| should just sit back and wait for 
hice man to come along and marry 











could feel her amusement and it 
him frown. ‘Not that,” he said, 
ist the same—”’ 


|saw that he was in earnest and 
banter slipped from her voice. “I 
jjob,” she said quietly. “There are 
of things I want and it’s the only 
can get them and still be inde- 
t, Duke. I wouldn’t want a free 
don’t want any strings on me 
‘didn’t put there myself.” 
your life,” he said, picking up the 
He was a little too terse and it 
er wonder then how much of the 
-boy business was real and how 
of it came from the league he 
2d in. 
crowd came in just as they were 
g. They had been laughing and 
Was a sudden, awkward silence 
ey saw Duke and the girl. Edie 
1 glanced at Pam and then Duke 
he introductions. 
=n they left the tearoom, a mo- 
ater, it was too early to go back to 
btel so they settled on a theater. 
ouble feature was over by eleven 
€y walked back up the hill to the 
I, munching the popcorn they had 
at a little stand. It was a fine, 
ght and, above, the moon was a 
/€ crescent and the clouds a ceiling. 
| Was the girl walking beside him 
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No Summer Love 


Continued from page 10 


and the pleasant tang of the firs and 
pines drifting down from the slopes 
Duke glanced at her, thinking that it had 
been a quiet evening but a nice one. 

It was pleasant watching her go down 
the corridor to her room, a step or so 
ahead of him. She had a proud carriage. 
shoulders that were held well back and 
swinging smoothly with her stride. When 
she bent to put the key in the lock the 
faint reflections of the light caught her 
hair, leaving it warm and burnished. 
She opened the door and he stood there, 
hoping she would ask him in and know- 
ing that she wouldn't. 

She smiled, holding out her hand. 
“Good night, Duke. It’s been fun.” 

It had. Too much to leave it that 
way, wanting to kiss her and doing noth- 
ing about it. 

“Gerry.” 

The clear eyes lifted to his and his 
arms went around her. For a moment 
her body was soft and responsive against 
his own and the response was in her lips, 
too. Then she was pushing him away. 

“T don’t play any little games, Duke,” 
she said unsteadily. “I wouldn’t want 
to be just another person you met at 
some summer resort. I—I think I’d 
better go in now.” 


pM was already at the pool when he 
came down the next morning. It was 
still too early for the rest of the crowd 
and she was alone on the sand. 

“You’re up with the birds,” he said. 
“Waiting for somebody?” 

She nodded, one hand shielding her 
eyes against the sun. “Just you, Mr. 
Wayne.” She looked at him and her 
voice was too quiet. ‘We haven’t had 
much time together, Duke. Even less 
than usual.” 

“['m sorry, Pam,” he said slowly. 
“That’s the way things break some- 
times.” 

She rolled over so she was facing him. 
“Duke,” she said wistfully, “do you 
know what we ought to do? Tommy 
Farrell has a place at Jackson Hole and 
he wants us all to come up there for a 
week or so. There would be just our 
own crowd and we’d have a lot of fun.” 

He didn’t say anything. 

“We could drive up next week,” she 
said eagerly. “How does it sound to 
you, Duke?” 

He couldn’t brush off that eagerness 
in her voice without hurting her. 

“Tt sounds all right,” he said finally. 
“We'll see what gives.” 

Nothing went right that day. Once a 
girl got under your skin there wasn’t 
much you could do about it. When he 
did go in the pool, his timing was away 
off. It stayed that way, too. He was al- 
ways with Pam and the crowd and none 
of it made much fun. 

And then one morning a letter was 
under his door. 

His brows came together in a dark, 
puzzled line as he read it. He read it 
again and it still said the same thing. It 
was a statement from the hotel for one 
week at sixteen dollars a day. There 
was a polite memorandum from the 
credit office that they would appreciate 
a check for that amount. 

“A hundred and twelve dollars!” he 
said softly. “They must be crazy!”’ 

He went over and pulled on his 
sweater. It was a mistake, of course, 
but it would be better to go down and 
straighten it out personally. The girl 
in the outer office sent in hisname. The 
door of the credit office opened and a 
girl was standing here. 

It was Gerry. 

“Hello, Duke,’’ she 
“Won't you come in?” 


said quietly. 
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“(Whose Vacation Is This, Anyway 2“ 


AMPING out is fun—if it doesn’t last too long. We speak of 
“roughing it’’ and brag about the hardships entailed. But only 


a few years ago it wasn’t considered a hardship to live this way. 


For most people, it was the only way they had to live. 


The tin washtub, for instance. It did duty Monday mornings and 
Saturday nights, and the water was heated in the reservoir at the 
back of the wood-burning range. Splitting the wood was good exer- 
cise—but it was no fun to get up in the middle of cold nights to keep 
the fire going. And the feeble kerosene lamps, though an improve- 
ment over candles, had to be continually cleaned and filled. 


Sometimes we have to 


“rough it’’ to realize the improvements 


time has brought—many of them through electricity. Not only 


electric lights, and automatic heat, and electric appliances to make 


housekeeping easier, but also automobiles, better roads, better coats 


and dresses. 


Wherever electricity has been put to work in industry, it has brought 


us better-quality and lower-cost products. And because General 
Electric scientists, engineers, and workmen are finding still more ways 


to make electricity useful, we can look forward to still greater im- 


provements in America’s standard of living through the continued 
creation of More Goods for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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When the door closed behind them 
he shook his head as she indicated a 
chair. ‘No, thanks, Gerry,” he said, try- 
ing to keep it casual. “I sort of got my 
signals crossed. They sent up a bill this 
morning and I should have had sense 
enough to give it to Bob Appleby.” 

She made herself look at him. “Bob 
Appleby hasn’t been here for three 
months, Duke. He was overdoing that 
promotion business and they had to let 
him go. That’s why they sent up that 
bill this morning.” 


ig WAS so completely unexpected that 
if it had been anyone but Gerry he 
would have thought it was a gag. He 
hadn’t seen Bob around but that hadn’t 
meant anything. Publicity men some- 
times let things ride until the last min- 
ute. A couple times he had meant to 
drop in and find out when Bob wanted 
to grab some pictures but each time 
something had come up. But you 
couldn’t tell Gerry that. It would sound 
like any other dead beat’s alibi. 

“T see,” he said slowly. “I’d taken it 
for granted he was still here.” 

Her eyes wondered how often he had 
just taken such things for granted. His 
chin lifted but it didn’t help much. It 
was hard going, standing there with a 
bill in his hand for a hundred and twelve 
dollars that he didn’t have. 

“You needn’t pay it now, Duke,” she 
said. “If it would be more convenient, 
you can sign for it; send it to us later.” 

He shook his head. 

“T can’t sign for it,” he said wearily. 
“T might never be able to pay it, Gerry. 
You’ll have to let me work it out.” 

She looked up quickly and some of 
that disappointment went out of her. 

“Work it out?” she said. “How, 
Duke? By giving lessons?” 

“T can’t do that. You can’t make an 
out-and-out deal for your services with- 
out turning professional.’ No matter 
how he said it, it was as if he was trying 
to eat his cake and have it, too. “I can 
give an exhibition, though,” he said. 
“The brass hats will okay something 
like that.” 

Maybe, Gerry thought, a champion- 
ship and the fun that went with it were 
like so many things you wanted too 
much. When you finally had it, it owned 
you. 

“All right, Duke,” she said. “The 
manager’s been talking about some kind 
of a water carnival and I’ll take it up 
with him.” 

He was just leaving the desk the next 
afternoon when Pam stopped him. She 
was upset and obviously trying to con- 
ceal it. 

“Duke,” she said, “I want to show you 
something.” 

It was a placard that had been set up 
at the end of the lobby. The Bristol was 
happy to announce that a Water Carni- 
val would be staged on Friday evening. 
There would be dancing beside the pool, 
and as a special attraction Mr. Duke 
Wayne, the Olympic champion, would 
appear in an exhibition race. 

He glanced at her. ‘What about it?” 

“What about it?” she repeated, and 
her voice was no longer so cool and self- 
contained. “How do you think that 
makes me feel, Duke? You know we’re 
leaving tomorrow for Jackson Hole. 
You’ve known it for a week!” 

She was right, he thought wearily. He 
had forgotten all about it. 

“I’m sorry, Pam,” he said, “but I guess 
I’ll have to skip it.” 

“Just to stay here for that silly ex- 
hibition?” she demanded. Her voice 
was getting away from her. “Or is it 
something else? Fun’s fun, Duke, 
but—” 

“Wait a minute,” he said, trying to 
hold back the sudden anger that was 
surging in himself. “Do you want to 
know why I’m staying, Pam? I'll tell 
you. I owe this hotel a bill I couldn’t 


pay. This is my way of working it off.” 

She stared at him, and after a moment 
a faint color crept into her face. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘“I—I thought maybe 
it was that girl.” 

“Gerry fixed it for me,” he said 
wearily. “If it hadn’t been for her—” 

Pam was watching his face. “I see.” 
She hesitated, trying to keep the relief 
out of her voice. “I’m sorry I asked, 
Duke. Maybe we can still fix it up about 
Jackson Hole.” 

“Sure,” he said listlessly, “maybe we 
can.” 

He went on down to the pool then, 
wishing that he was a little more on 
edge for the coming exhibition. The 
Bristol was importing a couple of kids 
from Denver, winners in some intercol- 
legiate league, and you never knew 
when you might run into a sleeper. 

He spent the rest of the afternoon in 
the pool. At six the pool was de- 
serted. He was sliding into his robe 
when he saw a girl in a red suit entering 
the pool. He dived in and came up be- 
hind her. He smiled and all that stale- 
ness seemed to leave him. 

“Hello, Gerry.” 

The girl glanced over her shoulder. 
Her eyes were the clear, cold green of 
a wintry sea. 

“IT wanted to thank you,” he said 
hesitantly. “If you—” 

“You needn’t bother,” she said. “It’s 
part of my job.” 


E STARED at her. She started for 

the ladder and he laid a detaining 
hand on her arm. “It’s more than just 
thanking you, Gerry. You know how I 
feel about you. I was thinking—’” 

The cool contempt in her face made 
him drop his hand. 

‘TJ think we better stay in our own 
leagues, Duke. Just because I was silly 
enough to think this might not be the 
usual summer resort thing... .” Her 
voice had the bitterness of self-accusa- 
tion. “I don’t go in for this summer 
love, Duke.” 

“No?” he said shortly. 
makes you think I do?” 

“Isn’t it rather obvious? I’m sure no 
working girl could really afford you.” 

The color ebbed from his face and that 
deep little line above his chin was sud- 
denly white. 

“Thanks,” he said slowly. “I think 
you’ve got something there. I wouldn’t 
want to be in your league!” 

He was running up the steps and her 
face was hot and crimson. 

The Polo Room was always crowded 
at seven and when Duke came in the 
booths were already filled. He took a 
seat at the end of the bar, ordering a 
Scotch and soda. In one corner a nickel 
machine was playing something called 
In the Mood. A waiter offered a tray of 
little sausages and Duke shook his head. 
He finished his drink quickly. 

He was waiting for another highball 


“And what 





when he felt a girl’s arm slip tf 
his. Pam had slid in beside hin) 
made a little face at him. 

“A fine thing,” she said. “T’y 
looking all over for you. Since w 
you loitering around bars?” 

“Hadn’t you heard? I come of 
line of loiterers.” 1 

The bartender brought his drin 
for the lady,” said Duke. 

Pam sipped it slowly, smiling 
She was cute even if she was a li 
sessive and he had been a suc 
go for her before. She knew he 
in the chips, but with her it didn’ 
any difference. It was only wh 
were stale that it seemed like a 
go-round, and Pam a brass ring d 
before you. It wasn’t until your 
of these lovely people, simply b: 
with self-respect, that you rea 
merry-go-round wasn’t so bad 

“Pam,” he said, studying the ic 
floating in his glass, “you can co 
in on that Jackson Hole busine 
ought to be fun.” 

“It will be,” she said eagerly. 
our own crowd. Just us, Duke.” 

He frowned at his glass. “W: 
an early start Sunday. If it was 
that exhibition—” 

Pam was staring at him. “B 
don’t have to stay for that, Duk 
said blankly. “I thought they ¢ 
told you. I took care of that this 
noon.” 

The ice cube was no longer sy 
in his glass. “Took care of it?” 
slowly, turning to look at her. 
care of it?” 

For a moment she was uncomfe: 
“T just had them put your bill on 
she said. “It—it really doesn’t 1 i 
Duke. I can afford it.” 

The thing Gerry had said flare¢ 
mind. He was on his feet and 
cold ‘and white all the way tk 
When it got to the point where a g' 
paying your freight. .. . If that w 
way you stayed on the celebrity | 
it was time to blow the whistle. | 

Pam’s eyes were suddenly frigk 
“But, Duke . 


IS voice was so low and so fi 
it was worse than if he were r 

“Let’s skip it,” he said quiet) 
seem to have given a lot of peo 
same idea. So this is it, Pam. * 
where I get off.” 

Gerry was finishing her sale 
the tall, bronzed young man can 2 
ing down on her table. The other 
recognized him and they saw tl 
bite her lips and start to get to he 

“You might as well sit down, C 
he said. “T’m going to have dinn 
you.” 

She was even lovelier when st 
mad. There was the anger in hej 
the deep warmth of her moutl 
won’t do any good to say it,” he ai 
her. “I just found out what v 
So tomorrow you ‘re going ton 
Pam’s money.’ 

After a moment she tried to 
“You mean—you didn’t know abo! 

“Not until she told me. Tm 
through with the exhibition I 
going to be the last one. This is 
I bow out.” 


Her eyes were grave. “For 4 
Duke?” cad 

“Once and for all. I’ve got as 
job.” 


“Job?” She tried to keep her} 
steady. “Where, Duke?” 

He grinned. There was that fine, 
feeling that was nicer than all the’ 
you had thought were fun and e| 
ment. There was that warm feelit 
there was Gerry. That was all an} 
needed. , 

“Right here in the hotel,” he’ 
“Mike’s leaving and I’ve alread: 
down and talked to him. He pu 
word for me at the garage.” 
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Corey Ford 
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Ford, literary impersona- 
; goes into his act and the 
ists reach for their shot- 

. Blame it on the weather 


| 





ieee ladies and gentlemen, it 
better to live in a free country 
fd suffer from the heat than in a 
| atorship and suffer from the hate” 


\NE nice thing about our present 
) crop of newspaper columnists— 

you can tell exactly what they’re 
& to say next. Whether the subject 
= election or the war, the syndicated 
andras have their professional at- 
Jes all worked out in advance. This 
s alot of them from taking the trou- 
'o think, and it saves a lot of others 


. taking the trouble to read. 


} an example, let us say that a heat 
> of unprecedented proportions is 
ping the nation from coast to coast. 
idaily commentators roll out of bed 


| 
i 


air and Warmer 


ay pe 


to find heat-wave headlines staring at 
them from their respective newspapers. 

How, then, would the boys and girls 
handle this timely subject that day in 
their syndicated dispatches? Here’s how: 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(In the Manner of Walter Lippmann) 
IS IT HOT ENOUGH FOR YOU? 


In any consideration of the heat wave, 
we must remind ourselves that heat, or 
cold, depends upon weather, or not, and 
that they cannot be removed without 





I think if we all tried to relax we wouldn't mind the heat so much” 








getting rid of the weather first. It is as 
if in dressing for dinner one had finished 
fastening all his shirt studs and knotted 
his tie, and were then to discover in try- 
ing to tuck in his shirttail that he had 
on his suspenders inside his shirt. 

How then, without taking off his shirt 
again, does one remove his suspenders? 
Does one let go the suspenders, lick the 
perspiration from his lips, then take a 
deep breath and grope around in back 
this time for the dangling ends? Does 
one succeed at last, undoing his tie and 
splitting his shirt clear up to the armpits, 
and, phoning some excuse to one’s host, 
climb into bed and stay there until the 
heat wave is over? 

For the fact is that there is one funda- 
mental fallacy into which we fall when 
we think about the weather: It is The 
Fallacy of Not Understanding that the 
More You Think About It, the Hotter 
You Get. 

We all must agree, it seems to me, 
that it is as hot in the summer as it is in 
the city. This is obvious and indispu- 
table. There is no escaping it. For my- 
self, I find that to accept this fact is 
perhaps to realize that it is not the heat, 
after all, but the humidity. And while 
you’re up I'll take just a little more ice 
in mine. 


ON THE RECORD 
(In the Manner of Dorothy Thompson) 
RISING TEMPERATURE 


“Well, dear,” said the Grouse, open- 
ing his morning newspaper, “I see where 
we’re in for another scorcher today.” 

“The extreme heat of the past week 
is, from both a military and an ideologi- 
cal standpoint, a phenomenon of vast 
importance. It represents an orgy of 
mass madness, in which human suffer- 
ing is sacrificed to a criminal program 
of unparalleled brutality.” 

“You’re teliing me,” nodded the 
Grouse, sipping his coffee. “Why, yes- 
terday I bet I perspired two quarts.” 

“The truth about the heat is so mon- 
strous that men and women accustomed 
to the standards of Western civiliza- 
tion, who take the weather, like this 
column, for granted, cannot believe it. 
They cannot envisage a heat wave pro- 
gramatically conceived and executed, in 
which the temperature is part of a sys- 
tematic campaign of demoralization 
and destruction—” 

“Look, dear,” interrupted the Grouse, 
setting down his cup uneasily. “You 
don’t want to get yourself all worked 
up, this hot weather.” 

“—_in which the current civilian atroc- 
ities—freckles, sunburn, prickly heat— 
are the instruments of an insane society 
bent upon nihilism and world chaos. For 
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the monstrous truth is that the present 
heat wave, which this column freely 
predicted in 1933 was already the sub- 
ject of secret communication between 
Berlin and Moscow. In 1937, in a con- 
versation between Hitler and your 
correspondent, the Nazi overlord delib- 
erately ignored this column’s observa- 
tion that it was getting warmer... .” 

“Maybe if I get you a nice drink of 
cold water?” 

“Look at Czechoslovakia! Look at 
the federal debt! Look at the American 
Youth Congress! Look at the domestic 
policy of the New Deal! Look at me 
standing on my head and juggling six 
complete sets of statistics while holding 
an American flag in my teeth. .. . Look 
at me! ... Look out! .. . Look—” 

“It’s okay, Doctor. I guess the blood 
just rushed to her head, that was all. It 
happens whenever she writes a column.” 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. 
Every Sunday night at this hour we pre- 
sent Walter Winchell, who brings you 
Flash News . . . Odd News... Ex- 
clusive News ... So now to the edi- 
torial rooms of the Jingo Journal—in 
the manner of Walter Winchell: 

Goodevening Mr.andMrs.Americaand 
alltheshipsatsea! Let’s go to press. ... 
Di di di-dit! Di di di-dit! Flash! 
Washington, D. C.: The weather bu- 
reau, so your correspondent is reliably 
informed, will announce tomorrow that 
the heat wave will positively continue 
until it is cooler. ... Di di di-dit! Flash! 
New York: A number of heat victims, 
overcome by thirst, were rushed to the 
Stork Club tonight in a serious condi- 
tion. All will recover. .. . Di di di-dit! 
Flash! It isn’t the heat but the bro- 
midity. ~. «Li ti ‘ti-titee. « 

Dee dee dee-deet! Dee dee dee-deet! 
By Way of the High Seas . . . Dee dee 
deet! Debunking the Warm Propaganda 
... Berlin: Adolf Hitler has stated that 
he will “make it hot” for any nation that 
opposes him. Evidently Mister Hitler 
doesn’t realize that when a dictator 
threatens to put on the heat—it leaves a 
democracy cold ... Dee dee deet!... 
I'll be back in a flash—in the flesh... . 

Duh duh duh-duht! Duh duh duh- 
duht! Attention, Mr. and Mrs. United 
States. During the past week, the peo- 
ple of this country have been listening 
to the reports of the weather. During 
the past year, the people of Europe 
have been listening to the reports—of 
guns. ...In America today we are per- 
spiring under the arms; in Europe to- 
day, they are sweating under—an army. 
. . . Over here we complain about the 
heat because we feel bum; over there, 
they complain because they feel—a 

(Continued on page 44) 
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of that frontier, was all that separated 
us from invasion and defeat. 

What was to be seen in front of Lille 
in the month of October, 1939? Here 
and there, at a distance of one or two 
kilometers from each other, were little 
concrete casements surrounded by 
barbed-wire entanglements. Each of 
these casements was occupied by a Brit- 
ish detachment: five or six men under 
the command of a corporal or sergeant. 
Each contained a periscope for observ- 
ing the terrain, a machine gun and a 
Bren gun (light machine gun). In addi- 
tion each was supposed to contain an 
antitank gun, but only the emplace- 
ments were there. The guns were to 
come later. 

Between the casements extended an 
antitank ditch, not very deep and half 
caved in. A little farther back the Eng- 
lish soldiers were at work digging 
trenches and dugouts. But in the deep 
mud of Flanders, at this time of year, 
the work was hopeless. As soon as these 
unfortunates had dug down a few feet 
into the yellow earth they encountered 
water. They performed miracles of in- 
genuity in an attempt to drain these 
inexhaustible wells, they installed ele- 
vated duckboards and parapets sup- 
ported by sod. The results were not 
encouraging. The English war corre- 
spondents, almost all of whom had, like 
me, taken part in the campaign of 1914- 
1918, looked at these trenches with a 
critical eye. 

“If that’s our line,” they said, “God 
help us! The means of attack are ten 
times more powerful than in fourteen 
and the means of defense ten times 
weaker!” 


phe honest journalists were made 
extremely unhappy by the severe cen- 

sorship which forced them to hide their 

anxieties and reassure the public. 

The officers of the regiments that oc- 
cupied this line did their best to take a 
less pessimistic view. One of them, 
showing me a miserable trench which his 
men were digging with great difficulty, 
said in an apologetic tone: 

“Obviously this would never stop a 
tank. But, after all, there’s a real for- 
est in front of my battalion and it’s rea- 
sonable to hope that the tanks won’t 
come this way.” 

During the following weeks, however, 
French and British genius undertook ex- 
tensive defense measures. Behind the 
front line of blockhouses many gangs 
of workmen toiled energetically in the 
construction of other concrete works. 
Almost anywhere’you looked in the 
fields you could see the long iron skele- 
tons that outlined future casements, 
while, near by, specialists in cement, 
who had come from England, were mix- 
ing sand and gravel. On the French sec- 
tor, especially in front of Maubeuge, the 
new casements had been admirably 
camouflaged. Many of them had the 
appearance of houses or harmless sheds. 
They filled the High Command with 
great confidence. 

At this time many members of the 
French army were reading a book by 
General Chauvineau entitled “Is In- 
vasion Still Possible?” This general, a 
professor at the War College, had 
reached the conclusion that concrete 
pillboxes rendered an invasion abso- 
lutely out of the question. “Works of 
this sort,” he wrote, “can be built so rap- 
idly that, in the time necessary for an 
enemy to take a first line, the defend- 
ing army can construct a second...” He 
had left two things out of consideration: 
First, that there might exist new means 
for attacking concrete forts; secondly, 
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that a breach would permit the enemy to 
get behind the concrete line. In fact, that 
line at which our troops labored so pain- 
fully all through the winter in the cold 
and rain was never attacked from in 
front. 

Most of the experts, moreover, did not 
believe, with General Gort, that there 
would be an attack against Belgium. 
“Why,” they asked in their articles, 
“should Germany add to her enemies 
the Belgian army, which today is large 
and well-equipped?” Since, on the other 
hand, they maintained that the Maginot 
Line could not be forced, “there remain 
for Hitler,” they added, “only two pos- 
sible theaters of attack: Holland and 
Rumania, but it is highly improbable 
that he will choose either of these since 
Rotterdam is Germany’s Jast lung and 
since Rumania is already delivering to 
the Reich all its surplus gasoline... .” 
Their conclusion was that Germany 
would do nothing this summer, that the 
situation was very favorable because 


“You are perfectly right,” he replied. 
“I asked about it on several occasions. 
But I was met with the response that 
tank maneuvers would ruin the crops 
and that the civil authorities were op- 
posed.” 

No one behind the lines seemed to be 
thinking about the danger of an enemy 
attack; everyone talked only about the 
danger of boredom. At the beginning of 
the war the men had lacked blankets, 
jerseys and shoes, and agencies to 
supply them had been established: 
Bundles for the Army, Cigarettes for the 
Army. Soon the soldiers were receiving 
too many packages, too many presents. 

“With the best will in the world,” an 
English soldier solemnly assured me, “I 
cannot smoke two hundred cigarettes a 
day!” 


ae THAT time prominent people in 
Paris and London had started a 


variety of new enterprises: Reading 


Matter for the Armies, Radios for the 





“Look here, Kingston—stop introduc- 
ing me as your ‘fine-feathered friend’!” 
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“time works for us,” that in 1941 “we 
shall have control of the air and, in 1942, 
enough heavy artillery and tanks to at- 
tack the Siegfried Line.” These were 
sentiments that could be heard in those 
days in any mess at the front at dinner- 
time; and I admit that I often expressed 
them myself. 


| oer had said, referring to us, “I 
shall disintegrate their war,” and in 
the course of this long winter of inaction 
he succeeded in doing it. The men got 
tired of digging trenches in the rain to 
defend themselves against an enemy 
they never saw. The divisions could and 
should have been taken out, one after 
another into the field, and given inten- 
sive training for an entirely new and ter- 
rifying kind of war. All the lessons of 
the Polish campaign should have been 
put to use. But we were so little war- 
minded that the generals allowed them- 
selves to be stopped by scruples that 
would have been laudable in time of 
peace. I remember asking one of them 
why he did not accustom his men to the 
sight of flame-throwing tanks and dive 
bombers. 

“If their first experience of this 
method of attack takes place on the field 
of battle,” I said, “they will be terrified. 
If, on the contrary, they become accus- 
tomed to such sights the novelty of the 
impression will wear off.” 


Armies, Amusements for the Armies, 
Burlesque for the Armies, Sports for the 
Armies, Art for the Armies, Plays for the 
Armies. A chagrined woman, disturbed 
by this frivolity, said that she was going 
to found a new agency—War for the 
Armies. She was right; but such ideas 
were not popular. 

At the British front “Concert Parties,” 
composed of famous comedians and 
beautiful show girls, traveled about in 
military automobiles solemnly escorted 
by officers. Maurice Chevalier sang with 
great amiability for the troops of both 
countries. His arrival at Arras created 
more excitement than that of President 
Lebrun. He was acclaimed by the French 
and English soldiers. “Maurice, ‘Valen- 
tine!’ ” cried the French. “Maurice, ‘The 
Rain Drop!” roared the English. When 
he left the stage he was besieged by 
autograph hunters: “Maurice, it’s for 
my kids. I’m a papa, you know.” At the 
door Chevalier turned around and said 
to the soldiers: “God bless you, boys.” 

It was all very pleasant, and harmless 
enough, but it was hardly an effective 
preparation for the German offensive. 
At the time when the country, at the 
gravest moment in its history, had only 
a few weeks at its disposal to make up 
for its past mistakes, to complete its 
fortifications and train its men, French- 
men and Englishmen continued to live 
(except in certain sectors of the front) 


routine lives governed by the pe 
of a military bureaucracy. 

In the city of Arras, where I w 
tioned, there were several thc 
French territorials, old soldiers w 
been mobilized—I never really 
why—and of whom the army m 
use whatever. Their officers em) 
them as best they could to plan tk 
gardens, start poultry yards ane 
rabbits and pigs. These were 4 
worthy enterprises but it may, 
have been more urgent to fortify 
and the line of la Scarpe. A cor 
dant, one of my friends, dared 
much to his general. The suggesti 
not well received. , ‘ 

“Fortify la Scarpe! But the 
will never advance that far. You 
defeatist! Wait for orders!” ; 

After one or two experiences (¢ 
kind even the most zealous leader 
back to their routine. The soldiers 
nourished and with little to do, g 
The Tommies, as soon as night | 
to work writing interminable let 
their wives and sweethearts; t an 
were unable, except with great eff 
censor this monstrous correspo 
An unhappy captain would no 
see his table cleared of one pile | 
velopes before another and larg 
would descend upon him. The 
quarrels of everyday life, nurse 
brooded over, occupied the atten 
men who should have borne in mir 
the future of liberty and the dest 
the world depended upon their abi 
soldiers and their power of resis 
Hitler, as he had said he would, 
integrated our war. i 

* 
H= WAS not able, however, to 

it disintegrate completely. 

were zones of heroism raised hi 4 
the general level of mediocrity 
these never allowed themselves 
submerged in the pettiness of dail 
Toward the end of December, ] 
several days in the Maginot 
returned full of enthusiasm. Ne 
had this chain of magic mout 
bristling with cannon and impern) 
to gas, given me (perhaps wrony 
tremendous impression of solidit, 
also, I admired the men who lived | 
fortress. 

Almost all of them were from Le 
and had been recruited in the \ 
i 


bel 


gion. where their fort was built 
allowed them, even in time of pe : 
go there every Sunday. I met 
lieutenants, lawyers and engine rs 
Metz, who for eight years hac 
every week end in the Maginot Lin 
culating artillery ranges. These 
taking labors assured absolute pr { 
of fire. The spotters in front of th 
had before them photographs ¢ 
country divided into numbered sq) 
Perceiving the enemy in square 
all they would have had to do was 
mur ‘248-B” into the telephone ai 
seconds later the suspected zone 
have been deluged with shells an 
lets. | 
The confidence of these young 
their armament and their devot 
the crew (for each fort thought 
self as a ship) seemed to me ani 
what all our armies should have 
I do not regret the enthusiasm) 
pressed at that time nor the praise 
stowed on the garrisons of —— 
I still think the character and patr 
of these young men were worthy | 
miration. When,.later on, the M’ 
Line was so rapidly taken it w 
through fault of these crews. I 
taken because it was turned. Thi 
aster puts in question the wisdom 


<en who paid out, in order to 
{incomplete and vulnerable line, 
;f money that would have been 
to equip a formidable field 
yout it detracts nothing from the 
dad the honor of the fighting men. 
ny other points in the line, es- 
r among the motorized divisions 
davalry corps, I found admirable 
I mmember, for example, the 
‘of a regiment of motorized dra- 
What fine soldiers! Their step 
srous; their heads snapped to the 
nstant before they came abreast 
eneral; their eyes, fixed on his, 
oung and ardent; their heels 
4 on the ground at the moment 
ite. In truth, the Grenadier 
could not have done better. 
lsome of the more thoughtful 
commanders told me disquieting 
| One evening the general of a 
African division admitted to me 
‘hoped for a negotiated peace. 
‘Germans,” he said, “greatly out- 
/us and they have incomparably 
‘quipment. The struggle will be 
jequal. My men are as brave as 
rs but if they have no antitank 
>y won’t be able to stop armored 
is with their bare hands.” 
ral Giraud himself, a brave man 
eputation for taking risks, be- 
hat we would not be in a posi- 
attack before 1941: 
00 bad,” he said to me, “but we 
many things. Airplanes first of 
you know how many I, the com- 
of an army, have at my dis- 
Right! Not one more. Of course, 
ithe Royal Air Force, which is 
but if I want it to make a 
lissance flight for me, I have to 
neral Georges who asks General 
h, who makes a request of Mar- 
tratt, who transmits the request 
| arshal Blount who, finally, or- 
e flight, but by that time it is 
lo late to be useful.” 
if the Germans take the initia- 
meral? If they invade Belgium?” 
nh we shall fight this year, but it 
a ard with us.” 





| was the eight-months respite 
| Germany allowed us made use 
nr factories? Very badly. And 
ere several reasons for this. 
irst was the stupidity with which 
Mmissariat directed industrial 
ition. Skilled workmen, who 
ti spensable for the manufacture 
lanes or cannons, were sent to 
jal barracks where they swept 
ards or peeled potatoes. It 
eks or months to locate them 
nd send them back to their ma- 
As a result, the Renault fac- 
hich in peacetime employ more 
000 workers and which should 
ed a place of immense impor- 
the manufacture of tanks and 
ere reduced, at the outbreak of 
to a personnel of from six to 
ousand men. It was fantastic. 
econd reason: Because the en- 
and financiers persisted in con- 
this war as though it had been 
of 1914, all plans were made for 
ign of four or five years. As a 
ctories were built which would 
n their period of production un- 
or even 1942. Instead of making 
ate use, as best they could, of the 
plants in Frarice, machine tools 
test design were ordered in the 
atates, a country from which we 
ve ordered tanks and airplane 
‘For the same reason the dollars 
gold possessed by England and 
were carefully rationed. This 
Was divided into four or five 
ch one apportioned to one year. 
merican factories, which could 
oduced in time the equipment 
for our armies, remained 
orders from the Allies. “En- 
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gines built in France cost us less,” peo- 
ple said. They were destined to cost us 
the war. 


The third reason: The programs were | 


designed for a war which was never to 
take place. The General Staff deter- 
mined upon a long-term preparation for 
attack upon the Siegfried Line. It had 
calculated, with admirable precision, 
how many heavy guns would be neces- 
sary for this operation, and these guns 
were ordered at a time when all our ef- 
forts should have been devoted to ur- 
gent and immediate needs—antitank 
guns, antiaircraft guns and light arms, 
such as machine guns and submachine 
guns. Our patrols along the Saar begged 
their officers to give them submachine 
guns, such as were carried by all the 
German patrols. There were none to be 
had. When the Germans began to drop 
parachutists, all officers were ordered to 
carry revolvers. But there weren’t any 


-more revolvers in France. I myself went 


to gunsmiths in several cities, including 
Paris, without being able to buy one. 
Finally, at the beginning of June, they 
were ordered in Italy. That was a little 
late. 

The fourth reason: Finally, failure of 
morale and political dissension impeded 
production. From the time that Russia 
aligned herself on the side of Germany, 
the numerous Communist workmen, 
without showing open opposition, worked 
languidly and with no enthusiasm. The 
almost complete suppression of profits 
discouraged the small employer. Dur- 
ing this war one never saw, as one had 
seen in 1914, small workshops and ga- 
rages busy turning out shells. For many 
months France worked at a peacetime 
tempo. 

In October, 1939, Paul Reynaud, who 
was at that time minister of finance, 
decided one evening after dinner to 
make a tour of certain armament fac- 
tories in the region of Paris. He was 
astounded to find them closed. They 
did not work at night. Next day he went 
to see Daladier: 

“Do you know,” he said, “if we go on 
this way we are going to lose the war?” 

The idea seemed incredible to him, as 
it did to all of us at that time. It was, 
alas, only too true. 


VERYTHING went much better in 
the field of armament as soon as this 


ministry was put in charge of Raoul! 


Dautry, an excellent engineer who had 
reorganized the railways of France. But 
he was appointed too late. It was in 1936 
that he should have been given the task 
of building a war machine. Dautry was, 
like me, a friend of Marshal Lyautey 
and I had a high regard for him: He 
was an energetic little man, firmly 
planted on his legs, and he had a habit 
of half closing his left eye in conversa- 
tion and shrewdly measuring his inter- 
locutor. He had always been consistently 
successful in many posts that had been 
entrusted to him and when he was asked 
his secret he would say: “I have a trick 
—work.” 

At the Ministry of Armament, which 
was installed in the Hotel Majestic, 
Dautry would be busy at dawn covering 
sheets of red paper with urgent orders 
for his departmental heads. When the 
latter arrived, they would find on their 
desks these notes from the boss, to which 
a reply had to be forthcoming the same 
day. Brief, brusque and sometimes 
brutal, these red notes of Dautry’s were 
famous. Here are a few of them: 

“To all directors: J observe that ar- 
rivals at the ministry are late and de- 
partures early. I shall institute a system 
for keeping check of this.” 

“To Monsieur A: I know that the 
weather is fine; I realize it is hot. But I 
know, too, that we are at war and I don’t 


wish to have Commander X smoking his } 


cigar at the window and enjoying the air.” 
“To Monsieur B: When men are 


[PROUBLE BEGINS WHEN CHILDREN 
GET KNIVES... AND CUTS RESULT. 


| FOR ANY LITTLE CUT THAT NEEDS 


A QUICK BANDAGE... 
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Wee READY-MADE BAND-AID (AFTER TREATING CUT PROPERLY.) 
NO FUSSING AROUND WITH AWKWARD, HOME MADE BANDAGES. 


(3anp-ap IS NEAT AND PRACTICAL. 


JUST STICK ONE ON... IT STAYS ON... 
EVEN ON HARD-TO-BANDAGE PLACES. 


IDEAL FOR MINOR. BURNS AND 


BLISTERS, TOO. BUY A BOX TO-DAY. 
ONLY 19¢ FOR 36 ASSORTED SIZES. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








BAND-AID 


ADHESIVE BANDAGES 








WHICH 


Hl 

WO women live in neighboring 
homes. They are the sameage. Their 
husbands’ incomes are about equal. They 
| seem to have the same chance of social 
| success and happiness. And yet one of 

these is seldom invited to go out. 
The other woman is always the center 
ofa group. She is sought after as a guest. 


MAKE HER SECRET YOUR OWN 


Her secret is very simple. She has 
learned how to attract people. She has 
read many things. Her mind is keen and 
alert, and people feel instinctively that 
she is worth knowing. 

Make her secret your own. It is 
possible to secure all at once and at 
very small expense the few great books 
that enable anyone to think clearly and 
talk well. 

You will understand how this is pos- 
sible when you have read ‘‘Fifteen 
Minutes a Day’’—a wonderfully interest- 
ing Free book which tells you about the 
beautiful new Home Library Edition of 
The Harvard Classics—now easily avail- 
able to the most modest home budget. 

You need not decide now. Simply mail 
the coupon for the Free booklet ‘Fifteen 





of these women has 
secret of Fifteen Minutes a Day? 


learned the 


Minutes a Day’’ which has brought new 
happiness to thousands who have sent 
for it. Also, for limited time only, 

will send you ‘‘Men Behind the Glasses? ‘ 
which contains dra- 
matic biographies of 
men whose immortal 
writings appear in The 
Harvard Classics. A 
fine piece of literature. 
Both of these booklets 
will be sent you free, 
postpaid and without 
obligation. Simply fill 


outand mail thecoupon. 





THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLETS 


P. F. Collier & Son Corporation 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


I am interested in receiving by mail, free and 
without obligation, your valuable booklet, 

“Fifteen Minutes a Day,’ describing the famous 
library, Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 
Harvard Classics) and the beautiful brochure, the 
“Men Behind the Classics.” 441 HCS 
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available—which may happen at any 
time—they are to be employed in clean- 
ing up, keeping order, picking up scrap 
iron, clearing out ditches or surfacing 
roads. No one is ever to be left without 
employment. It is a director’s business 
to direct.” 

“To an industrialist: It is imperative 
that all French machines should run 
twenty-four hours a day. This is diffi- 
cult but necessary. All the rest is a 
matter of detail, in which I am not 
concerned. I need everything and need 
it at once. The purpose: To achieve 
victory as quickly as possible. The 
means: Perform the impossible.” 

Such was the law of Raoul Dautry and 
it is certain that if there had been a 
human being capable of actually putting 
France to work, he was the man. But 
when I talked to him alone, I found this 
man who was ordinarily so full of energy 
and confidence disturbed and pessi- 
mistic. 

“When will you be able to give the 
armies everything they need?” I asked 
him. 

“Everything? Not before 1942,” he 
replied. “We have begun too late.” 

He was one of those who worked cou- 
rageously until the end but he could not 
perform miracles and Germany had sev- 
eral years’ head start. 


Tr JANUARY I was sent to England to 
study the British war effort on the 
spot. My hosts took me aboard their 
men-of-war in the North Sea; they 
showed me their aviation schools, train- 
ing camps for the Army, factories for 
making cannon and airplanes. Every- 
thing the Admiralty was doing seemed 
excellent. The air force, too, appeared 
admirable, though too small in numbers. 
As for the army, even the French Mili- 
tary Mission itself could not obtain any 
information about the number of sol- 
diers in training. I said to the English 
general who received me at the War 
Office: 

“You tell me, sir, that the active army, 
the reserves and the territorials com- 
prise about 750,000 men and that an ad- 
ditional 600,000 recruits have been 
called. 

“Good. But then how does it happen 
that you have not already thirty or forty 
divisions?” 

“T know nothing about it,” he replied. 


bomb. .. . If we get sunburned, we cover 
up our shoulders; in Europe, they cover 
up—their soldiers. ...In short, ladies and 
gentlemen, your newsboy feels that it is 
better to live in a free country and suf- 
fer from the heat, than to live in a dic- 
tatorship and suffer from—the hate. ... 


ANOTHER HOT ONE 
(In the Manner of Gen. Hugh Johnson) 


Here’s something that will “burn” you! 
The United Press quotes President 
Roosevelt as saying that he hopes “the 
country will have some relief from the 
heat very soon.” Well, maybe we are 
all such prize suckers these days that 
we fall for anything, but when the New 
Deal politicos—allee samee Donald Duck 
Ickes and the rest of the whirling der- 
vishes, tom-tom beaters and juramenta- 
dos down in Washington—deliberately 
try to bribe us like the boob fat boy with 
the bag of candy, it gives me a pain right 
where Ferdinand sat down on the bee. 

Now, nobody thinks any more of 
Franklin D. than I do, and the only rea- 
son I say this is because I love him like 
a buddy, bless his old heart; but when 
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“And the colonel who is in charge of ef- 
fectives is not here today.” 

That evening in Parliament I met 
Hore-Belisha. 

“What do you think of our new con- 
script army?” he asked me. 

“It seems to me,” I replied, “to be 
made up of excellent material. But I 
am like Oliver Twist: I asked for more.” 

As a matter of fact, aside from the 
Canadian Division, no one could show 
us a corps of troops larger than a bat- 
talion in training. The infantry was in- 
structed by elderly sergeant majors, who 
taught them how to fence with a bayo- 
net. This wasn’t going to be of much 
value to them in the course of the cam- 
paign! At the tank school, the instruc- 
tion was ingenious, but the tanks were 
superannuated and scarce. Everywhere 
I found good will, good humor, patience 
and an unbelievable certainty of victory. 


HEN I returned to Arras in Febru- 
ary, 1940, the head of General Gort’s 
staff gave us a brilliant lecture. 

“T consider,” he told us, “that in the 
course of these winter months we have 
won a definite victory. Just compare the 
situation as it was at the end of August, 
1939, with what it is today. At the end 
of August, 1939, we believed we would 


have to fight not only Germany but 
Italy, Spain and Japan; we did not know 
whether America would lift its embargo 
on arms; whether the Dominions would 
be with us; whether the Arabs might not 
take the field against us. And now what 
do you see today? Italy, Spain and Japan 
are to all intents and purposes neutral; 
America has lifted the arms embargo; 
the Dominions are with us; even the 
Arabs are giving us their support. If you 
add to this the fact that French mobili- 
zation has taken place without disturb- 
ances and that, moreover, a blitzkrieg on 
the Western Front appears impossible, 
it seems to me no exaggeration to say 
that we have gained a great victory.” 

At that time these arguments seemed 
to me irrefutable. But such was not the 
opinion of those who could look into 
both camps. In the neutral countries 
people no longer believed in our suc- 
cess. It is certain, for example, that 
Italy, which at the outbreak of the war 
had observed operations with a certain 
impartiality (although Mussolini had 
an obvious preference for Germany), 
came to the conclusion in February that 
the Allies had made bad use of the win- 
ter months and that the disproportion 
between our forces and those of the 
Reich, far from growing less, was in- 


“What kinda service is this? That's the 
third time yuh gave me a wrong number” 


JAY IRVING 





Fair and Warmer 


Continued from page 41 


the President starts promising heat 
relief, he is working the New Deal pat- 
ronage machine overtime. This is a 
political handout of the very worst sort. If 
all the hundred and twenty million heat 
sufferers in this country are to go on re- 
lief, the Republicans might just as well 
pick up their toys and go home. 
You can’t lick Santa Claus! 


FAIR ENOUGH 
(In the Manner of Westbrook Pegler) 


Aside from the weatherman’s well- 
known rottenness as a prophet, his latest 
job—by which I refer to the heat wave 
that has been lousing up the summer 
lately—has blown off the lid at last from 
an arrogant, corrupt, hypocritical, para- 
sitic racket. Even the hoodlums of the 
A. F. of L. would not have the gall to 
claim the right to tell this country 
whether it will be hot or cold tomorrow, 
a right which no government short of a 
dictatorship would dare to assert. 

For years the weatherman has been 
intimidating defenseless vacation re- 
sorts, amusement parks and bathing 
beaches, and if anybody forgets to kick 


in he sends around a bolt of lightning 
just as a reminder. He will deliver a 
clear day for a Democratic clambake or 
a St. Patrick’s Day parade, provided, of 
course, the politicians cut him in for a 
slice off the top; but just let the rest of 
us ask for the rain to hold off long 
enough to get in a couple of holes of 
golf on our one day off, and we’ll be 
drenched to the skin before we get to 
the second tee. 

As a prophet the weatherman is a con- 
firmed bum, dishing out a lot of malarky 
about cumulo-nimbus clouds and low- 
pressure areas along the Middle-Atlantic 
seaboard, or thumbing through his baro- 
metric charts and computing the aver- 
age mean precipitation for Tennessee 
last August, but when it comes to an- 
swering a simple question like whether 
to wear your white flannels, or would to- 
day be a good day to wash the car, you 
could tell about as much by the rheuma- 
tism in your right knee. 

He gets away with every variety and 
all kinds of murder, including the tem- 
perature outside my window right now, 
and even the bosses down in Washing- 
ton have to take orders from him and 
like it. You can’t do anything about it, 


creasing. The woman who useits 
soothing talks in French over thiffe 
radio suddenly began to sneer |d 4 
became hostile. Those of my 
who chanced to encounter Ita|ng 
ported sinister predictions. | 

“I say goodby to you,” Cou) y, 
remarked to Pierre Lyautey. “by 
form no idea of the torrent of ke 
steel that will descend upon y), 
will be submerged!” : 

At this moment Italy’s deciy 
made and she was only waiti! 
favorable instant. 





eee had taken place? 

completely squandered the) 
months of respite? To say yes,} 
qualification, would be unj 

troops along the Saar, who ha 
to the best of their ability; to th 
and English soldiers who had 
much earth and mixed so mv 


_crete; to the members of the 


staffs who had prepared with su 
the plans they had been asked 
out. No, many Frenchmen and 
men, between September and ] 
been hard at work, but a great 
their effort was wasted in usele 
Those who had directed them k 
controlled by three false ideas: 
1. That a line could be held, : 
been in 1914, and that the ¢ 
thing was to build one and re-er) 
2. That the experience of Pol 
not applicable to France, and ti 
sequently it was useless to ret 
re-equip our armies according’ 
principles. 
3. That the war would be a], 
and, consequently, it was nece 
make industrial and financial j 
tions for campaigns in 1941 and 
If you add to this jumble of 
general lack of enthusiasm wh 
caused, in France, by the politic 
sions of the country and in Eng 
too much confident optimism, 
comes fairly easy to understa 
France and England after eigh: 
months of war were in no positic¢ 
sist the infernal machine wh 
Reich had, for seven years, be 
structing with such terrifying p 
and unfailing attention to detai 

























The third of this series of 
ticles will appear next wi 


because there isn’t a second ° 
bureau you can take your trac 
you’re not satisfied. When it c 
dictatorship, the weatherman co) 
a few hints to Mr. Big himself. _ 


MY DAY 
(In the Manner of Eleanor Roi 


Golden Beach, Fla., Tuesday 
in Chicago when I boarded the pi 
Seattle this morning all the | 
were saying that this is the hott¢ 
mer we have had in Louisiana | 
years, but I for one enjoy this 
San Francisco air so much, no 
how warm the afternoon may be 
am always glad to be in West 1} 
again, for there is such a nice 
blowing off Puget Sound right 
we fly over the Alleghenies that 
ally do not mind the desert surf 
and, of course, even in Utah it 
times gets so cold at night in Mai 
it seems good to be right back 
Washington, in spite of the heat 
all, I think that if we all tried t 
during the hot spell, we would ni)’ 
the weather half so much. . 
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Shell Game 


Continued from page 12 


in the privacy of your home, 
ou can really dig in and get 


and delicious that you’d better 
ew extras on hand for the sec- 
‘it your guests will surely call 


lobsters weighing anywhere 
Jound and a quarter to a pound 
lf from your fish dealer and see 
ve before having them split so 
how they are fresh. This is the 
e for an individual portion and 
hts sometimes call these chicken 
‘lobsters. 
jur oven heat for about ten min- 
then spread the half lobsters 
yn on your broiling pan to keep 
sin. Put small pieces of butter 
iflesh, being sure to leave in the 
t, which is the liver, and the 
found in the female. They’re 
y. Try to force a little butter 
laws, which should be cracked 
oiling to make removal of the 
y later. Broil about eight min- 
then remove them to a heated 
oaster (the self-basting kind 
for turkey) and allow the lob- 
team for about twelve minutes. 
es tenderness and juiciness. 
ave no double roaster leave the 
‘in the broiler for twenty or 
ve minutes. Correct timing is 
>t of successful lobster. Over- 
toughens it. 
je sauce, melt some butter in a 
an and add two or three table- 
bf cream, a dash of Worcester- 
ice and whatever drippings have 
| in the bottom of the broiling 
me of this will be fat from the 
fwhich enhances the flavor of 
2). Stir and pour into a pitcher. 
yo half lobsters and two large 
a guest, equipping each with 
\fork for digging the meat out 
h ell. Pour the sauce directly 
lobster and eat it out of the 
if you prefer put some of the 


to or clam juice cocktail, corn 
fob, a mixed green salad, fruit 
atermelon go very well with lob- 
‘ed this way. 


ou Can Do It at Home 


*r Thermidor, usually consid- 
ef’s dish, can also be prepared 
Take three small lobsters and 
em in vigorously boiling water 
minutes and then simmer for 
twenty minutes. Then lay the 
out to drain, and when they’re 
lit them in two, remove every- 
om the shell, but use only the 
m the shell and claws. Fill the 
ell with the following mixture: 
arter of a cup of butter add a 
ream, salt, pepper, a quarter of 
on of paprika, a half teaspoon 
rd, two drops of onion juice and 
sherry. You can add a little 
parsley or a few mushrooms 
ve been simmered in butter and 
small pieces. Stir until smooth 
the sliced lobster meat. Place 
gre in the shell and sprinkle 
tT teaspoons of Parmesan cheese. 
a hot oven for five or ten min- 
until cheese is brown. A half 
S enough to serve for each per- 


er Newburg recalls the era of 
Nineties, Diamond Jim Brady 
Russell. It is high in calories, 
delicious. Put into a double 
0 tablespoons of butter and add 


slowly about three tablespoons of flour, 
stirring constantly. To this add a pinch 
of salt, a cup of milk, a cup of cream, 
and the yolks of two eggs. (If you want 
the Newburg even richer, use a pint of 
cream and omit the cup of milk and the 
flour). Add a jigger of sherry and finally 
the meat from several boiled lobsters 
cut into small pieces—two or three cups 
of lobster altogether, and serve on toast. 
This makes at least five generous por- 
tions. 

Some fish stores sell lobster tails al- 
ready cooked, which are all right for 
Lobster Newburg or salad, and canned 
lobster can be used too. There is the 
sealed variety as well as the unsealed. 
The latter comes from Nova Scotia and 
Canada, where lobsters as small as 
3 1/16 inches are frequently caught. 
Sometimes there are four to seven of 
these tiny lobsters in a fourteen-ounce, 
unsealed tin, which is packed on ice and 
shipped to your fish dealer ready for use. 


The Law Steps In 


While it is true that the total pound- 
age in the New England lobster fishery 
has declined from an approximate high 
of 30,500,000 pounds in 1889 to 11,496,- 
000 pounds in 1935, the value in 1935 
was more than two and a half million 
dollars as compared with the $860,000 
value in 1889. 

The effects of overfishing are notice- 
able in the size of the lobsters taken 
rather than in the decrease of their num- 
ber. Lobsters probably can live for 
several decades if they manage to es- 
cape other fish and the traps that are 
laid for them. 

All the New England states have legal 
gauge or lower length limits, but the 
size at which lobsters may be taken 
legally from the water varies in different 
states. 

Maine, however, has a _  double- 
gauge law, protecting both the large and 
small lobsters, because the large lob- 
sters are the great egg producers. A ten- 
inch lobster, for example, produces five 
thousand eggs, a twelve-inch lobster 
produces four times as many and a six- 
teen-inch lobster produces twenty times 
as many. 

The Bureau of Fisheries is working on 
the rearing and planting of young lob- 
sters, but it isn’t possible yet to estimate 
the results of artificial propagation. 

The lobster’s shell doesn’t increase in 
size as the animal grows, so periodically 
it casts off its old shell and acquires a 
new shell, which takes six weeks to three 
months to harden. 

The lobster’s home is the ocean’s floor, 
and he usually leaves the shallower 
waters during the winter months seeking 
a more comfortable temperature and 
suitable food in deeper water, returning 
toward shore in April or May. He can 
shoot backwards, when alarmed, at the 
rate of twenty-five feet a second. 

When facing danger the lobster also 
has the amazing ability to amputate his 
claw and in due time grow another in its 
place. 

The next time you examine a lobster 
notice that his two great claws are not 
alike. One is a crushing type, the other 
a seizing type. 

Usually the price of lobster per pound 
remains fairly constant, but since the 
war in Europe began, Canada has been 
sending us the lobster that would nor- 
mally be shipped to England. That 
floods our market and makes the price 
go down. 

Lobster’s no longer in the luxury class. 
So gather ’round, you lobster lovers, 
here’s your chance. 
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wHy—To be truly enjoyable, a drink shouldn’t be cloy- 
img to the taste... 


pry —A dry whiskey isn’t! Fora dry whiskey like Paul 
Jones hasn’t a trace of sweetness to dull the rich bril- 
liance of its flavor...to disguise its zestful tang! 





wHy—Because much of your drinking is done before 
dinner, the whiskey you use should have an appetizing 


flavor... 


DRY —Paul Jones has! Its delicate dryness sharpens the 
flavor of your pre-dinner cocktails to an appetizing 
keenness! 


wHy—Above all, a drink should taste refreshing ... 


pry —Highballs made with Paul Jones embody a spar- 
kling briskness ...a fresh, clean taste that only a dry 
whiskey can give! 





You‘ll pay a lot less for Paul Jones now than you used to! Yet the 
high quality hasn’t changed a bit! Ask for this smooth, full-bodied 
whiskey at your bar or package store today! 

Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 


Raul 


IT’S DRY... AND 





WHAT A BUY! 
All whiskey. A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. 
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A REAL VACATION 
FROM FLEAS! 


| started my vacation when we got Sergeant's 
SKIP-FLEA POWDER — it really kills fleas! Up 
till then, | was convention headquarters — for 
fleas. | looked like something the cat dragged in. 
My skin itches were serious. The Master got wise 
— and got SKIP-FLEA. 





How we slaughtered those fleas! And fixed up 
my skin too — SKIP-FLEA POWDER is borated. 
Now | bathe with SKIP-FLEA SOAP (it kills ‘em 
too), and take to the Powder between times. 
Get SKIP-FLEA SOAP and POWDER at a drug or 
pet store. Ask for the free Sergeant's DOG 


BOOK too — or mail this peu 
Sergeants 

DOG MEDICINES Z& 
[RX Ficlets ae MS 


a 

i 

Dept. 2-HA, Richmond, Va. I 
| 

| 

] 





| Please send a free Sergeant’s DOG BOOK to: 
i Name ——— 





Address ___ 








Will their social acquaintances find her inter- 
esting, or mentally commonplace? Will men in 
business be impressed with his capacity to think 
straight and talk well? 


More than 400,000 families have found the 
answer to these questions with the help of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books 
(The Harvard Classics) 


Simply mail the coupon for the Free booklet 
“Fifteen Minutes a Day’’ which has brought new 
happiness to thousands who have sent for it. 
Also, for limited time only, we will send you 
“‘Men Behind the Classics’’ which contains dra- 
matic biographies of men whose immortal writings 
appear in The Harvard Classics. A fine piece of 
literature. Both of these booklets will be sent you 
free, postpaid and without obligation. Simply 
fill out and mail the coupon. 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLETS 


P. F. Collier & Son Corporation 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


| am interested in receiving by mail, free and without 
obligation, your valuable booklet, ‘Fifteen Minutes a Day,” 
describing the famous library, Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf 
of Books (The Harvard Classics) and the beautiful brochure, 
the “Men Behind the Classics.” 442 HOB 


Address 

















I Cherish that Sentiment 


was with the Dodgers, Sarah had be- 
come almost an integral part of the club. 
This was entirely due to Sarah herself. 

When the Dodgers started west on 
their first jaunt, Dopey was on the train 
and Sarah had been left behind. If 
rookies are not allowed to bring their 
wives to training camp, it is even more 
strenuously true that no wives of any 
sort are allowed to travel with the team 
on the road. So it was something of a 
shock next morning at the Hotel Schen- 
ley in Pittsburgh to see Sarah walk into 
the lobby. She had made it by driving 
all night from New York in that jallopy. 
Not only was she there but she was lead- 
ing Mr. Gamback into the path of evil 
almost instantly. They were starting out 
to see the Carnegie Museum while the 
light was at its best. 


ME: DUROCHER, feeling that his 
authority was at the test, took the 
bull by the horns in the dressing room 
before the game. 

“Now about your wife on these road 
trips...” he began. 

Mr. Gamback had evidently been 
thinking the matter over in advance. 

“Mr. Durocher,” he said simply, “is 
Brooklyn America?” 

Approached in this wise, Mr. Du- 
rocher could do nothing but nod dumbly, 
fearing what was to come. 

“Ts Pittsburgh America?” persisted 
Mr. Gamback. 

Mr. Durocher was too flabbergasted 
to speak. 

“Is America a free country?” con- 


| tinued Mr. Gamback, at which Mr. Du- 


rocher exploded. 
“America or no America!” he howled. 


s | “You aren’t supposed to bring your wife 


on road trips... !’ 

Mr. Gamback merely looked at Mr. 
Durocher with an air of pity. 

“Withouten Sarah...” he began, but 
Mr. Durocher was no longer there. He 
threw up his hands, yowled incoherently 
and disappeared into his cubbyhole. 

So Sarah followed the team around 
in the automotive wreck, sometimes 
missing a day when the jump was too 


| long, but invariably turning up again be- 


fore the club was out of the next town. 
What Sarah had evolved into was a 
culture yearner. More particularly, she 
was art mad. She spent hours in 
museums. She tramped by day, she 
tramped by night. 

If there was anybody more entranced 
than Sarah about this art business it was 
Mr. Gamback. They legged it through 
miles of art galleries. Mr. Gamback 
would look long at a famous master- 
piece, leaning his head first on one side 
and then on the other. He would then 
speak with an air of great discernment. 

“Very strong,” he would say, firmly; 
that being his only expression... . 

By midsummer Mr. Gamback was the 
pinch-hitter supreme of the National 
League. By the Fourth of July he was 
going along at a .432 pace and causing 
the Brooklyn fans to glow with a slight 
tingle of dementia every time he ap- 
proached the plate with his big black bat. 

And that was how affairs stood when 
the Dodgers started west for their last 
road trip. It was a stretch drive and 
they were only one game out of first 
place and they were getting more jittery 
by the minute. When they dropped the 
first two games in Cincinnati, the atmos- 
phere became leaden. The players ate 
their meals in dead silence; they sat 
around the hotel lobby like condemned 
men. They sulked, they glowered, they 
got up and walked around as if in 
misery; there wasn’t a smile in the lot of 
them. 
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Continued from page 17 


“They won't fight, they won’t get sore, 
they won’t do anything,” wailed Du- 
rocher. “They just walk around out 
there on the field as if they were petri- 
fied. I’ve called them yellow, I’ve in- 
sulted them to their faces, I’ve made 
wisecracks and acted monkeyshines in 
front of them—but it doesn’t do any 
good. I’ve been in baseball twenty years 
and I’ve never seen a team tighten up 
as badly as this one.” 

The only player not tightened up was 
Dopey Gamback and he wasn’t tight- 
ened up because he didn’t give himself 
time to tighten up. -On the way out from 
New York on the train, Mr. Gamback 
had been occupied every moment with 
anew fad. He hada portfolio of colored 
prints and kept examining them with a 
microscope. Wherever they went, he 
carried on his researches and conducted 
his investigations of the great masters 
and went up and took a cut at the ball 
whenever called upon, but for the rest 
the world did not live for him. 

As a matter of fact, he won the last 
game in Cincinnati with a pinch double 
in the eighth and Mr. MacPhail came 
into the dressing room after the game 
and pounded him on the back and said: 

“That hit gets you a bonus of two 
hundred and fifty smackers and I’m giv- 
ing you the same for every one like that 
for the rest of the season.” 

That night at the train, Sarah was on 
hand to see her man off. They stood by 
the steps of the car and talked a mile a 
minute about something that was ex- 
citing them. 

“With that money,” Sarah was saying, 
“we can get it. Don’t you worry about 
me, honey. 
that feller. Ill start right now and I'll 
meet you over there in the morning.” 

The Dodgers came into Chicago just 
a game and a half behind the Cubs. That 
looked close enough on paper but every- 
body with the team knew that it was 
gnarled up in knots, just ready for the 
big collapse. 

To make things absolutely beautiful, 
Mr. Gamback selected that moment to 
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Ill be there and we'll see’ 


"Is there no excavation work going on anywhere?” GARDNER hs 





















































disappear. Sarah had been at th 
next morning, looking pretty rat 
the long drive in the old hack b 
to get in touch with the “feller. 
that was the last seen of Dope 
back for thirty-six hours. , 

When he didn’t show up for th 
that afternoon, the Dodgers wen 
a complete set of nerves, thinki 
was the final disaster in a h 
cause. Only Mr. Durocher mar 
keep a brave face. 

“Gamback!” he cried, addir 
hah-hah in a high febrile voice 
gave him the day off. Didn’t nec 
We got this pennant in the bag.” 

This was very neat deception 
fooled everybody but the Dodge 
were shellacked 8-1 in as gory 
sacre as has been seen since the 
of the Masurian Lakes. 


ye that was the way ma 
next afternoon at approxima 
when the Dodgers came in off t 
at the end of the sixth inning ane 
Mr. Gamback sitting at the end 
bench in his usual position. MW 
rocher took one look at him, sta 
say “You... !” and then stoppec 
score was tied, there was still a 
to win and a row at this point 
merely ruin everything. He turr 
face away bitterly. 
However, this was not to say tk 
Durocher had become entirely 
The first pitch to Camilli was a for 
side the plate and Magerkurth cz 
a strike and Durocher came hurli 
of the dugout as if propelled byar 
He was yelling at high C halfwa’ 
plate and Magerkurth was advani 
meet him. The resultant howlin 
on the aspect of a public debate be 
two hog callers but, under thr 
being put out of the game, Lipp 
finally subsided and went back — 
bench and mumbled to himself. 
Things were not bettered whe 
milli struck out but hope returnec 
Babe Phelps plastered a douk 
against the right-field wall. M 
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“Dinner will be ready by the time you wash!" 
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er was now fit to be tied and his 
ngs were not helped when Lava- 
p’s smash over the left field wall was 
td foul (‘you big bum, you're blind; 
as fair by a foot”). Lavagetto finally 
hd out, Phelps going to third. At this 
ture. Mr. Durocher turned toward 
end of the bench and yelled: 
amback! Get on up there!”’ 
jut as he looked and as the players 
jed, they saw a most amazing thing. 
)Gamback was snoozing! Mr. Gam- 
k was most definitely asleep! In the 
kt of the tightest pennant race in 
's, Mr. Gamback had selected this 
nent for his thirty winks! 
his was too much for Mr. Durocher. 
yeaped so high in his rage that he al- 
it beaned himself on the roof of the 
dut. He let out a maniacal screech. 
srabbed a bat and began to hammer 
\ the bench with all his might, howl- 
at the top of his lungs as he ham- 
ed. 
ir. Gamback opened his eyes wearily 
i looked about him in a daze. Mr. 
serkurth, the umpire, thinking that 
yelling and bat thumping were a 
her reflection upon his judgment and 
grity, issued a bellow of his own and 
ed for the bench at a lope, waving 
arms as he came. 
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ET out!” he was howling. “Get 
out! You’re out of the game! 
‘re out of the park! Get out!” 

tr. Durocher, busy hammering the 
h with the bat, never even knew 
Mr. Magerkurth was approaching. 
€ wanted to do was bean Mr. Gam- 
« with the bat while life still re- 
ned within him. Accordingly, Mr. 
ocher was concerned about Mr. 
back; Mr. Magerkurth was con- 
ed about Mr. Durocher; Mr. 
back, the cause of it all, wasn’t 
erned at all. 

) a sport known for its ludicrous 
ations, this was the little daisy of 
n all. At this juncture somebody 
he Dodgers bench began to laugh. 
Started with a small and somewhat 


startled laugh, much as if he were laugh- 
ing against his will, and then suddenly 
he reared with a mighty guffaw. Haw! 
Haw! Haw! 

It was the laugh of a man who has not 
laughed for weeks, has not breathed 
freely for weeks. It fitted the mood of 
his teammates, who had also been exist- 
ing in a state of misery. By the time 
he reached his second group of haw- 
haws, he had the whole team with him. 
They howled, they screamed, they went 
weak with laughter. 

This really complicated matters. Mr. 
Durocher thought they were laughing 
at him and his rage mounted to a frenzy. 
He banged the bat even more lustily, he 
screeched in fury. To Mr. Magerkurth, 
approaching with blood in his eye, the 
demonstration could only be aimed at 
the majesty of the law. If he had been 
red with anger before, he now became 
apoplectic. 

“Get out!” he yelled. ‘All of you! 
Every damned hyena on that bench! 
You're out of the game; all of you!” 

This was absolutely too much for the 
players. They banged each other in 
sheer ecstasy; they rolled around on the 
ground locked in happy embrace; they 
screamed with laughter. 

It ended with Magerkurth throwing 
everybody out of the game but nine 
men. 

In the excitement, Mr. Gamback was 
left as one of the nine. They tried to 
warn Dr. Durocher about that. 

“Listen,” they cried. ‘He'll hit all 
right but then he’ll have to go out and 
field. He'll ruin us.” 

“My only hope about Mr. Gamback,” 
said Mr. Durocher, “is that he will get 
hit on the head and killed.” He walked 
away bitterly. The others departed in 
lockstep formation, still so shaken by 
mirth that they could only keep upright 
by clinging to one another hysterically. 

After the excitement died down suf- 
ficiently, Mr. Gamback strode up to the 
plate and smacked a single into left, 
driving in the run that put Brooklyn 
ahead. Then he took a glove and went 


out into right field and stood there ex- 
pectantly. 

Nothing came his way till the ninth 
when Augie Galan popped a high fly 
into right with the bases empty and two 
out. Mr. Gamback stood still and looked 
at it. When he was certain where it was 
going to land, he backed carefully away 
from it until there was no possible 
chance he might catch it. Galan was 
streaking around the bases like a mad 
man. 

Mr. Gamback cautiously picked up 
the ball, gazed toward the diamond 
reflectively and then let fly with a tre- 
mendous heave to third base. Lava- 
getto got the ball and was waiting 
patiently with it when Galan slid in. 
He was out by ten feet. 

The team met Mr. Gamback when he 
was halfway in to the dugout and started 
to pummel him with joy. 

“That’s how I did with lots of fellows 
in Wink,” explained Mr. Gamback 
modestly. 

Mr. MacPhail had to clear up the 
mystery of Mr. Gamback’s disappear- 
ance, although he didn’t much care. 
Anybody with half an eye could see that 
the Brooklyn team had been changed 
from a group of hypochondriacs into the 
happiest, most confident ball team ever 
known. 


- HAT I should do,” said Mr. Mac- 

Phail to Mr. Gamback, “‘is fine you 
a thousand bucks for deserting the team 
in the thick of the pennant race, but in- 
stead of that I’m giving you the two 
hundred and fifty for that hit just as 
usual. Now tell me what you were doing 
when you disappeared.” 

“We were after a paintin’,” said Mr. 
Gamback. ‘We heard a feller had a 
Picasso paintin’ for a hundred dollars 
and we went after it... .” 

“Listen,” said Mr. MacPhail. “Every 
art dealer in the world has a Picasso you 
can buy. You don’t have to hunt down 
alleys for them.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Mr. Gamback, “we 
found that out.” 

“And you couldn’t get it for a hun- 
dred bucks if you found it.” 

“Yes, sir; we found that out.” 

“And if you could get it for a hundred 
bucks, it would be a fake.” 

“Yes, sir; we found that out.” 

“So you were gypped?” 

“No, sir; we wasn’t gypped. We didn’t 
buy the paintin’. It wasn’t no Picasso.” 

“How would you ever know!” de- 
manded Mr. MacPhail. 

“T looked at it through my micro- 
scope,” said Mr. Gamback simply. “It 
wasn’t no Picasso at all. It was an old 
brewery calendar, all framed up nice.” 

Mr. MacPhail just stood agape and 
looked at him. 

“Do you know what, Gamback?” he 
said finally. “Sometimes I think you’re 
a damned fool and then sometimes I’m 
not so sure.” 

“America .. .” began Mr. Gamback. 

“Oh, I agree with you entirely,” cried 
Mr. MacPhail. “America isa great coun- 
try and it is also a free country. Just 
to prove to you how free it is, I’m going 
to take the liberty of being a damned 
fool myself. In addition to that two 
hundred and fifty, I’m going to give you 
five hundred more for getting the team 
out of the dumps. You didn’t do it from 
any reasons of good sense, but you did 
ati 

Mr. MacPhail was now pumping Mr. 
Gamback’s hand furiously. 

“And do you remember that time 
when you asked Durocher the question. 
... Is Brooklyn America? and you im- 
plied that Brooklyn was America... 2?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Gamback. 

“Well, I can’t give you any money 
for that,’ said Mr. MacPhail, “but I 
cherish that sentiment. I most heartily 
cherish that sentiment. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Gamback. 
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The Tested Laksr-Sauing Pencil 
DIXON 


TICONDEROGA 


An extraordinary 5¢ pencil — get quan- 
tity quotations from your dealer. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Dept.52-J8, Jersey City. N. J. 
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RESEARCH. Copyright Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 1940 
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is making up for past sins so vigorously. 
It was he who contributed to the inertia 
and complacency of the nation by crying 
loudly, “There will be no war.” But 
when it came he rolled up his sleeves, 
and now his great personal courage, his 
tenacity and his mental capacities are 
devoted heartily to the nation’s welfare. 
The man in the street admires the ideal- 
ism and enthusiasm of Anthony Eden, 
secretary of state for war. And then 
there is Bevin. Bevin, of them all, 
speaks with the voice of the man in the 
street. Bevin is their advocate. He too 
wants to make this a people’s war. 

Ernest Bevin was born in the Somer- 
setshire village of Winsford fifty-nine 
years ago. He quit school at the age of 
eleven to work on a farm. His first sal- 
ary was six pence (ten cents) a week. 
Work on the farm gave him a magnifi- 
cent physique but little else. He was 
still in his teens when he went to Bristol 
to drive a streetcar. Then he switched 
to driving a truck. At twenty his salary 
was ten shillings a week (two dollars) 
plus commissions, an average of three 
dollars more. His job was to sell mineral 
water and soft drinks to the Bristol pubs. 
The pub in England is the poor man’s 
club to a far greater extent than it is in 
America. The man in the street goes to 
his pub every night for a glass or two of 
beer and a game of darts, and he goes 
to air his political views and to hear the 
views of his neighbor. Pub people liked 
young Ernie Bevin and they liked the 
vigorous way he expressed himself on 
political questions. There was a va- 
cancy on the city council and Dan Hill- 
man and other pals persuaded him to 
stand for the office. His opponent was 
a huge longshoreman. One night Bevin 
was driving his truck, delivering his 
cases of mineral water to a water-front 
pub. He heard his opponent making a 
speech on a dock and he drove his horse- 
drawn wagon closer. 


He Hates Politics 


“Who is Bevin?” the longshoreman 
sneered. ‘An outsider from the coun- 
try. He is no good, he isa...” 

Bevin listened. He had never before 
heard invective directed against himself. 
A slow rage filled his big frame. He got 
down from the wagon. He forced his 
way through the crowd. Without a word 
he reached for the big longshoreman. 
Then he hit him. When the man got up 
Bevin knocked him down again. Then 
Bevin picked him up and threw him into 
the river. Bevin looked around to see if 
any wished to take up the man’s cause. 
There was no one who did. Luckily 
there was a scow tied to the dock and the 
men on it managed to drag the miserable 
longshoreman out of the water before 
he drowned. Luckily, because had he 
drowned Bevin would not now be min- 
ister of labor. 

That method of direct approach, of 
solving problems the direct way, has al- 
ways characterized Bevin. He hates red 
tape and silly regulations, he hates in- 
sincerity and pompousness. As a matter 
of fact he hates politics. 

His fight with the longshoreman had 
a rather unhappy sequence. Running on 
the Labor Party ticket, which in 1908 
was considered a radical, crackpot move- 
ment, he was beaten. He was beaten, 
but his fine showing thoroughly scared 
the gang in power. They decided to get 
rid of him. They passed the word around 
to the Bristol pubs that Ernest Bevin 
should be blacklisted. For weeks he 
could not sell one bottle of mineral 
water. He went to his boss and tried to 
quit his job. 
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Britain’s Labor Boss 


Continued from page 15 


“Y’m not making any money for you,” 
he said. “You’ve been paying me ten 
bob a week for nothing.” 

“Tl be the judge of that,” his boss 
growled. “Don’t let them lick you, Er- 
nie. Keep at it.” 


Shifting Thousands of Workers 


Bevin has always had the knack of at- 
tracting people to him. It wasn’t long 
before he became interested in labor 
unions, always called trade unions in 
England. He became 4 minor official in 
the dockers’ union and soon attracted 
the attention of Ben Tillett, who was to 
English labor what Sam Gompers was 
to American labor. It wasn’t long be- 
fore he became Tillett’s right-hand man, 
his “trouble shooter.” 

But it wasn’t until 1920 that the name 
of Bevin meant anything. Then he made 
a speech. The transport workers’ union 
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“Look, ‘Wedgies'!” 


men came out of these skirmishes with 
mutual respect and admiration. But it 
was still a shock to the old gang when 
Churchill made Bevin minister of labor 
in his cabinet. Bevin didn’t know the 
rules, they wailed. He was... he was 
just an outsider. 

Bevin is big, burly, and he has the 
thick neck of a bull. And yet when you 
sit in his office at Montagu House, the 
ex-ducal mansion that is now the min- 
istry of labor, his voice is curiously 
soft and occasionally his eyes twinkle 
behind his heavy horn-rimmed glasses. 
He is too busy to grant interviews. He'll 
let you sit in his office and he’ll chat 
with you and discuss the problems that 
face him but it is all “off the record.” 
He thinks that this is no time for 
speeches or interviews. There is too 
much work to be done. 

Bevin has a terrific capacity for work. 
He seldom leaves the ministry before 
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was miserably paid and worked miser- 
able hours. A court of inquiry to discuss 
their pleas was held and Bevin made an 
eleven-hour speech on the men’s claims 
for more pay and better working condi- 
tions. The case he put was masterly and 
unanswerable. The men won every point 
and the name of Bevin went all around 
England. The man in the street finally 
had a real advocate. Since then Bevin 
has devoted his life to the cause of labor. 
Eventually he became the leader of 
the transport and general workers’ union, 
the largest union in the world. — 

A dozen times during the past decades 
he crossed swords with Winston Church- 
ill. He opposed some of Churchill’s poli- 
cies when the latter was in the war office. 
Again when Churchill was chancellor of 
the exchequer Bevin fought against 
him. Honors were about even and both 


midnight. Recently his wife wailed dis- 
consolately, “If Ernie sleeps until after 
5:30 in the morning he thinks he has 
wasted half his day.’ 

A month ago Bevin was given powers 
never before held by any man in any 
democratic government. He was given 
complete power over the jobs held by 
civilian workers in England. It is up to 
him and him alone to decide what in- 
dustries are essential and what ones are 
superfluous. Actually Bevin could go to 
Waterloo station tonight, enter a train 
and say to the first man he met: “What 
is your job, what are you doing?” 

The man might say, “I am a tea 
taster,” or ‘I am an interior decorator.” 

Bevin could say, “That isn’t helping 
to win the war. Report tomorrow at 
Hyde Park with a pick and shovel. We 
need you to dig trenches.” 


He could go into a fashionable 
End bar, find out what every man 
did for a living and then immed 
send them to more useful jobs. H 
decide on working hours for every 
in England and it is he who settles 
wages. There is no appeal. And 
date there has not been one comp 
Bevin has shifted thousands of wo 
from less useful jobs into munitior 
tories and other essential industrie 
has told employers that there can 
cutting of wages. And employers 
such confidence in his fairness the 
one has written a letter to the Time 

I might add that I learn about 
land by spending my time at a F 
Air Force mess, spending my tim 
the beach at Dover with the army 
spending my time with local de 
volunteers in places like Seven Oz 
Kent or a dozen places like it, spe 
my time in the pubs of rural Eng 
In these places you hear England 
ing. Twice a week I go to the Ho 
Commons but that is like going ti 
United States Senate. For the mos! 
you hear politicians talk in these 
rosanct halls. But you don’t hear 
land talk. I hear England talk ¢ 
day. 

The Voice of England 
| 

I know the men Bevin has we 
with all his life. I can’t quote Bevi 
cause he has made an iron-clad rule 
he won’t be quoted. But I spend 
nings with his best friends. I play 
with them and have my pint of bee 
them. I hear them talk about Bey 

“There will be no defeatism i 
cabinet while Ernie is there,” oj 
them chuckles. “You know Ernie i 
only man in England who can calla 
eral strike. I know if Ernie said the | 
nine millions of us would quit wor 
tomorrow. That’s a weapon Ernie 
over the lads in the cabinet. There 
be no Petain in our cabinet. If one ¢ 
up Ernie will say, ‘Well, gents, the 
eral strike starts tomorrow. How dd 
like that?’ Well, they wouldn’t like | 
so there won’t be any of that Fr) 
stuff in our cabinet.” dq 

That’s what Ernie Bevin’s friends) 
about 9,000,000 of them. They | 
that Ernie will never use this te) 
power that he has unless he feels 
it is for England’s benefit. He will} 
ably never use it, but the weak si 
in the cabinet are afraid of this pc 
They respect Ernie Bevin even } 
they don’t like him. Only a hal 
would not respect Ernie Bevin. Anc 
comforting to know if you are intere 
in the English cause, as I am for 
that he is in Churchill’s cabinet. F 
a very tough man, a very tough ma 
deed and very patriotic too. He hap 
to love this country called Englan 

You can live in the fashionable | 
End of London and never live in: 
land. To know England you mi 
into the local pubs of London and 
pool and Manchester. You must 
into the country pubs of Kent and 
rey and play darts and have your pi 
bitters and keep your ears open. 1 
you hear the voice of England. 1 
you hear praise of Churchill, the le: 
but always there is the undercurre; 
whole-hearted admiration for Bevi’ 

Today Bevin is minister of li 
Tomorrow I am sure that he willl 
vice-premier and thus be in name’ 
he is in fact, the second most impo» 
man in England. And the day afte 
morrow? The voice of England v 
pers, “How can they keep Ernie di 
Mark ye well, he’ll be our next pj 
minister.” 





; 
] 
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| do this . . . you go home and 
poy of yours that I said I’m sure 
up to have better manners 
‘old man has.” 
y turned and walked to the far 
the counter, still seething, but 
ed no more trouble. 
big chump,” he thought. “Why 
him get away? I could have 
\d him. If only I wasn’t work- 
picture. He might have had a 
‘would have jumped me and 
les my kisser, and I’ve got a law- 
wo hundred thousand. And the 
s: ‘Cagney in Early Morning 
\dministers Brutal Beating to 
” Yes, I guess it’s just as well I 
) to work on him... .” 
jhen Jimmy felt another tap on 
Ider. The big guy was standing 
ith tear-filled eyes. 
: t. Cagney,” he said, “I’m 


the Cagney method of han- 
self, the bloodless victory. 
viewpoint on this is: “Why 
there’s no gate?” 

man from Leonia, New Jer- 
o much like Jimmy that he 
antly getting bumps in the local 
punters. A new high in let’s- 
-villain was reached after Cag- 
shed Angels with Dirty Faces. 
t was that of a very tough guy 
sock curve rose sharply after 
lure was released, and even the 
young man felt the effects of the 
le and Jimmy correspond fre- 
about their mutual concern. 


'Raft Really Means It 


, 
e three New York boys playing 
parts in Hollywood, George 
by far the toughest of the lot. 
a disarming gentleness in Raft’s 
lity, his speech is soft to the 
| being almost inaudible, and he 
. But Raft aroused is really 


| ° 
lin the San Juan Hill district of 
prk, George grew up the hard 
ithe city pavements. With little 
| schooling because he had to get 
|work at an early age, Raft took 
the ring. He fought several 
re preliminary boy but never 
ar. 
s through the ring that Raft 
is first acquaintance with rack- 
[At that time most fighters were 
ed by a mob and George was no 
m. Owney Madden, Dutch 
Legs Diamond—Raft knew 
ll. But let it be said here and 
ically so, Raft never was a gang- 
t did he ever do a kinky thing 
fe. He is strictly a right guy. 
1 Raft allow himself to be cast 
© in which he is asked to play a 
leavy. It is so stated in his con- 
Each Dawn I Die, the picture 
th Raft on his way up the river 
hundred years. That was all 
ith George because, as he said, 
lo they know what I was going 
” But if the script had called 
to be serving time because he 
€ an underhanded thing, George 
nave thrown out the part. 
Stole a Million, George was a 
from the law, but it was only 
of a series of circumstances that 
him into a life of crime that the 
take it on the lam. On the lot 
1 picture was being made, Di- 
frank Tuttle called George over 
rough the next scene. ‘Here’s 
du do, George,” said Tuttle. “You 
1€ post office here and make be- 
r ° going to buy stamps. Then 
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Tough On and Off 


Continued from page 24 


you pull out a gun and stick the place 
up.” 

Raft went into conference with his 
pal, the ever-present Mack Gray, who 
was standing by. When they came out 
of the huddle, both men were shaking 
their heads slowly. 

“No,” said George. “No post office.” 

“What do you mean, no post office?” 
Tuttle asked. 

“T stick up no post office. It’s a fed- 
eral rap.” 

Raft knew. The expensive post-office 
set had to be altered to look like a travel 
bureau before Raft would step through 
the door with his gun. 

Like the other movie tough guys, 
George gets his share of abuse in public 
places but he is loath to fight. 

One night, Raft was sitting in a Hol- 
lywood night club with Mack Gray and 
a girl. An attractive-looking young 
woman passed by Raft’s table and 
dropped a note on it. When Gray 
opened it, it read: 

“Dear Mr. Raft: I think you’re won- 





derful. Call me. Crestview Lil- 
lian.” 
“Just a little fan mail, boss,” said 


Gray as he crumpled the note in his 
hand and threw it under the table. It 
was not long before a large surly-loek- 
ing guy was standing in front of Raft. 

“Gimme that note, Raft,’ he com- 
manded. 

“T have no note,” Raft told him. 

“Listen, Raft. You may be a lover 
on the screen but you’re just another 
heel to me. You keep away from my 
girl or Pll...” 

That’s as far as he got. People who 
saw it say Raft proved that night that 
it’s possible for a man sitting in a chair 
to knock out a man standing on his feet 
before him. What probably happened 
was that Raft got up and sat down again 
so quickly that no one saw him move. 
To be accused of trying to muscle in on 
another guy’s girl had transformed Raft 
into a demon and given him speed and 
punching accuracy he never knew in the 
ring. That is what Raft is like. 

The leading routine for an actor to 
show how tough he is in pictures is to 
prod two fingers, forklike, in the other 





guy’s eyes. Next on the list is the old 
cigar trick. In this one you take a cigar 
out of your man’s mouth, reverse it, 
and let him have it again with the torch 
end first. One or both of these routines 
is used almost every time a gangster 
picture is made. 

One night in Chicago, Bogart was en- 
tering a night club when a man stand- 
ing under the awning blocked his path. 

“We don’t want no gangsters in here, 
Bogart,” he said. 


Bad Man’s Reward 


Humphrey looked into a face he had 
never seen before and saw a lighted 
cigar in the middle of it. He had just 
finished The King of the Underworld 
and it worked very well there. Why 
not here? Bogart snatched the cigar, 
gave it a twist and shoved it back in 
again. To his astonishment it really 
worked. Leaving his man sputtering 
like a defective Roman candle Bogart 
swaggered into the club as if he were 
the head of a mob in real life. 

“Give me a table for four. In front,” 
said Bogart, who was alone. The son of 
a doctor and graduate of Andover. 
Humphrey was playing tough for the 
first time in his life and liking it. As he 
sat there glowering like a gangster chief 
the door swung open and in walked the 
cigar smoker. Humphrey saw him com- 
ing toward his table and knew he meant 
business. What does a mob guy in the 
movies do in a spot like that? He stands 
up and swings before he gets it himself. 
That’s just what Bogart did and, miracle 
of miracles, it was a bull’s eye. Down 
went the cigar smoker like a felled Se- 
quoia tree. He lay inert between two 
tables. With a magnificent sweep of his 
hand Humphrey addressed his imagi- 
nary henchmen. “Take dis rat outta 
here,” he ordered. 

It was not long before Bogart’s table 
was crowded with openmouthed ad- 
mirers. But there were two guys at the 
table now who were not so impressed by 
Humphrey’s performance. Tough guys 
who couldn’t have understood if things 
had happened otherwise. 

“You staying for the go tomorrow 
night?” one asked. 

“Yeah,” said Bogart. 

“Who you like?” 

“The colored boy.” 

“You bettin’?” 

“Yeah.” 

“How much you bettin’?” 

“Ten grand,” said Bogart, who never 
bet more than fifteen dollars on a fight 
in his life. 

“Well, here it is,’ the McCoy tough 
guy explained. “We’re from New York 
and you're from New York and we seen 
you’re okay. So we’re out here for the 
fight. On business. The fix is in and 
the white boy wins. Bail yourself out 
and make a switch to the white boy. It’s 
in the satchel. The colored boy goes in 
the tank in the seventh and, just in case, 
we’ve taken care of one judge and the 
ref.” 

Bogart had never heard such talk be- 
fore but he was glowing. He was being 
adopted by a real mob. 

The next day Humphrey called Hol- 
lywood and told Mayo to bet $500 on 
the white boy. He called a few of his 
friends and let them in, too. The ex- 
cited Bogart ran up telephone bills to 
the amount of $100. That night he was 
on the train and unable to get the re- 
sult, but early next morning on the sta- 
tion platform, in Kansas City, Bogart 
unfolded a newspaper. The colored boy 
won by a knockout in the first round. 
Yes, sometimes it’s tough to be tough. 
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,  4.ehe wont 
have FLEAS 


>» all summer 4, 





His owner uses the “minute-a-week” 
Pulvex Method that quickly kills a 
dog’s fleas and then absolutely 
protects him against reinfestation 


FLEAS AND LICE can transmit tapeworms and 
sarcoptic mange to a dog. That is the warning 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture Circu- 
lar No. 338. 

One flea and one second—that’s all that 
may be necessary to infest your dog with tape- 
worms or infect him with loathsome sarcoptic 
mange. If your dog is scratching for fleas now, 
you should act now! 

To insure complete eradication, be sure to 
use a powder, preferably Pulvex, which is so 
incredibly quick in killing fleas. None revive 
to reinfest. Also kills any lice, ticks, sticktites on 
the dog. Kills Heas when put on single spot! 

Borated; makes a dog more comfortable; 
soothes itching from scratching. And by using 
Pulvex according to the re- 
markable ‘‘minute-a-week”’ 
control method, your pet will 
be protected against further 
flea infestations. Read about 
it in folder on can. If your 
dog is scratching, get a can of 
Pulvex at once! At all drug, 
pet, department stores, 50c. 


PULVEX 


FLEA POWDER ®: 


PULVEX FLEA SOAP oils and 
grooms the coat, deodorizes, cleans 
and destroys the fleas, only 25c! 






ASK DEALER 
TO SHOW YOU 
THIS FOLDER 





A Good Living! 


N 1933 Anne Levy of Texas (pic- 
tured above) sold her first subserip- 
tion to COLLIER’S. Since that time 
she has sold many hundreds of them. 
Miss Levy loves her work and the 


freedom it gives her from routine. 
SHE HAS MADE GOODIN A BIG 
WAY! 

Are you interested in the plan that 
was sent to her seven years ago? If 
so, mail this coupon at once— 


Independent Agency Division, C-36 

The Crowell-Collier Publishing Sean 

250 Park Avenue, New York, N. 

I want full details on your easy oe for immediate 
cash profits. 


INBIIGY |< aiarietaa' nie wie ni wreteiuwanjataretenntaretetesa¥s,s sie’ als'aldis' seve aie 
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Civilian Conservation Corps boys turn out fast when the forest fire alarm sounds 





Sparks Out, Please 


rains, the worst forest-fire situation in 

years is looked for this summer and fall 
in our great Western timber states of Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah and Washington. 

Terrific damage has been done already, 
especially in Idaho and Montana, and several 
tragedies have occurred. Record contingents 
of fire fighters have been detailed from the 
CCC, the Bureau of Reclamation and vari- 
ous state services, and they’ve done excellent 
work. 

But forest fires go on eating into our timber 
reserves. 

The big causes of these calamities are the 
same as they always were. Lightning starts 


Breins eh wide, heavy and unexpected 


And sometimes die as one did, or are burned as several were, in this Idaho fire 


but few of them; the animals who inhabit the 
woods start none at all. The great majority 
of them corne from cigarette or cigar butts 
tossed away instead of carefully ground out 
under heel; from pipe coals knocked out into 
dry grass or brush; from campfires left smol- 
dering, though ever so slightly, by hikers or 
picnickers in a hurry. 

We want to plead with all our readers, as 
earnestly as we know how, to use extreme 
care in this matter, on camping, hunting or 
fishing trips anywhere and everywhere. 

You can’t do anything more useful, any- 
where in timbered country, than to make cer- 
tain-sure that every spark in your immediate 
vicinity is out, and 100% out, before you move 
away from there. 


U. S. FOREST SERVICE 












































Forget the Class Stu 


S THE 1940 Democratic platfe 
plank, Collier’s nominates: 


We denounce and will do all in o 
destroy the treasonable activities of disg: 
democratic and un-American agencies w: 
sap our strength, paralyze our will to ¢ 
selves and destroy our unity by ine 
against race, class against class, religi¢ 
religion and the people against their own 
tutions. 


Europe’s latest war is, among othe 
class war. Dr. Robert Ley, Hitle 
Front lieutenant, says the big issue is 
man worker against the English gen 
meaning class war spilling across 
boundaries as dreamed of by Karl] 

But whoever wins, Europe promi 
ruined for a generation. 

The class war is poison. Thereisd 
it for any nation that patronizes p 
class hate. The Democrats are wis 
to condemn class-hate peddlers in #] 
platform. 

So, of course, it cannot be by ani 
Democratic High Command pe 
a lot of New Deal enthusiasts are 
class issue against Mr. Willkie—stre 
power holding company connections 
friends, his social position, and so on. 

The Republicans by and large k 
folly of class hatred as well as do th 
crats. So it can’t be by any Re 
mastermind sanction that some Rep 
are trying to raise class issues agal 
Roosevelt—calling him a traitor 
arich radical, a dilettante lover of 
and so on. 


Prize Boner—1940 


EING a presidential election yi 
B is sure to be replete with boners 
didos, etc., committed by publi¢ 
public persons. We believe, though, 
prize for the worst of these can 
awarded—right now. 
We think the national boner priai 
go on all accounts to a Mr. Lewis Alle 
vice president and general manage 
Don Lee radio network operating 3 
Coast stations in cahoots with Mut 
Mr. Weiss, the day Adolf Hitler be 
‘last appeal to reason” to England | 
ether waves, suddenly cut off the Bb 
from his network’s stations, with the’ 
tion that “it is not in the public intere 
harmony with the attitude of this gov 
to permit the continuation of this br 
.. . Mr. Hitler should not be perm 
use our American facilities to justify h 
against civilization itself.” 
If most Americans felt that way, W 
deserve to be taken over by some dic! 
Of course Hitler has committed 
against what we call civilization. O 
he is not in harmony with our governt 
But the point is that we need to knot 
thing we can about Hitler—his thoug 
esses, his ideas of how the world sh 
run, his plans for the future, his past, hi 
nesses, et¢., etc. Only if we know this Pp 
enemy of our whole civilization can 
pare fully to cancel out his threat. 
Mr. Weiss performed a public disse 
well as an epic boner. If such a thing!) 
again on any network in the land of |" 
far free, there ought to be some sort ¢| 
lion by the listening public. 
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The story of the home...and 


the life insurance policy 






EARS AGO, a man bought a house. Natu- 
rnished his home in the style of the day. 


eo 


Zi 





However, the physical appearance of his life in- 
surance policy probably has not changed a bit. It 


laine Rn thervotsht a Metrepalitan looks exactly as it did the day he bought it. Yet 


ance Policy. Today, he still owns that 
d he still lives in that same home. 










it, too, may have been modernized to the great 
advantage of the policyholder. For, as experience 
showed it to be possible, the Company was en- 
abled to give more in many cases, than was called 
for in the original policy. 


mes have changed, his taste in furnish- 
ome has changed, too. For example, the 
yom has been completely modernized. 
in other rooms, old-fashioned furniture 
teplaced by up-to-date pieces. Electric- 
phones, and an improved heating plant 
n installed in the house. 


And, unlike the improvements to his house, 
which represent an outlay of cash, any additional 
benefits to which he is now entitled under his pol- 


COPYRIGHT 1940—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Number 29 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer understanding of how a 
ance company operates. Copies of preceding advertisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Aetropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD ¢# Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YORK, N.Y. 





icy have been made available although no change 
in the premium rate was or could have been made. 


p> For example, a policy issued before 1915 did 
not provide for participation in the surplus earn- 
ings of the Company. Today, the holder of such 
a policy receives his share of the divisible surplus 
in the form of a dividend on his policy. 


Many policyholders, who have found it impos- 
sible to continue the payment of the required pre- 
miums on their policies, have been delighted to 
find that the non-forfeiture values available under 
such circumstances are, in some cases, now much 
larger than those specified in their policies. 


As conditions warranted, Metropolitan has also 
found it possible to increase substantially the 
amount of insurance payable under many of the 
earlier Industrial policies over the amount called 
for in such policies. 


An important provision included in many cur- 
rent Ordinary policies is the right to have the in- 
surance payable in the form of an income. This 
right was not included in early Ordinary policies, 
but has since been extended to them. 


Provisions for additional benefits in case of 
death by accidental means, and benefits for loss 
of eyesight or limbs, have been added to Indus- 
trial policies issued before these benefits were 
regularly included in such policies. 


> The changes cited above illustrate the progress 
that has been made in liberalizing the terms of 
Metropolitan life insurance policies, and in pro- 
viding more benefits. Each change has brought 
the policyholder some real advantage which the 
original contract did not obligate Metropolitan 
to provide. 


These improvements in old policies have been 
made voluntarily by Metropolitan as part of its 
effort to provide the policyholder with the utmost 
possible protection and service. 


> If you are in doubt as to whether your old pol- 
icies have become more advantageous since you 
bought them years ago, your Metropolitan Agent 
will gladly examine them and ascertain whether 
there are any additional benefits to which you 
may now be entitled. 


4 
} z= Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the New York World’s Fair and at the Golden Gate International Exposition in San Francisco. 
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ANY WEEK 


ONE OF the most reliable of our 
scouts reports that Mr. Willkie’s man- 
agement is about resigned to fight on 
without the aid, moral or active, of 
the Honorable James A. Farley. And 
yet it took them several weeks to ar- 
rive at this comfortless decision. At 
Colorado Springs where Mr. Willkie 
rested like a one-man rodeo after that 
Philadelphia snatch, no hour passed 
which did not bear rumor that Mr. 
Farley was about to join the proces- 
sion of propertied Democrats who 
were deserting Mr. Roosevelt more in 
sorrow than in anger. Each incoming 
mail was opened feverishly. Telegrams 
were read hot off the wires. When the 
telephone rang there were stampedes. 
Before visitors from the East had their 
hands shaken they were asked, “Whad- 
deyahhearaboutfarley.” Airplanes were 
scanned from afar through powerful 
binoculars. Motorcars were inspected, 
ostensibly for such things as Japa- 
nese beetles, but our scout was not 
so easily fooled. One of these cars 
was driven by a Mr. James A. Farley 
but not the right one. He said that he 
was voting for Roosevelt, that if he 
had any Japanese beetles or the like 
they’d vote for Mr. Roosevelt too or 
get out of his car. In fact, he wanted 
to give odds that ninety per cent of 
this country’s Farleys would vote for 
the President. And that’s about all we 
have from the Farley front at the mo- 
ment although our scout reports that 
considerable pressure has been exerted 
on Jim by big business which he hopes 
to become associated with in the inter- 
ests of a badly depleted personal 
treasury. At the moment we are as- 
sured that Jim will not pull an Al 
Smith. 


VOTE FOR 


WILLKIE 





NOT THAT we don’t realize the 
chances one takes these days in mak- 
ing predictions. Moreover, we are 
warned by Mr. Jerry Shoupe of St. 
Louis, Missouri, against deceiving 
ourselves. Mr. Shoupe drives a bak- 
ery truck, a rather advantageous posi- 
tion for one seeking public opinion. 
The rye bread and doughnut trade is 
favorable to Mr. Roosevelt, says Mr. 
Shoupe, “but the cake eaters are all 
Willkie.” However, Mr. Shoupe adds 
that this comes from just one section 
of St. Louis and is not to be taken as 
an index of the nation. “Besides,” 
says he, “I’m having trouble with my 
wife. She’s now calling me _ her 
Willkie-pie.” 
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WE LEARNED with some regret that 
the Honorable Jerry Saddler came out 
very badly in the Texas gubernatorial 
primaries, emerging rather far down 
the list of the numerous aspirants de- 
feated by the Honorable Pappy 
O’Daniel. Mr. Saddler had just as 
much imagination as Mr. O’Daniel 
but not, apparently, the right kind. It 
was Mr. Saddler who produced what 
we think one of the truly brilliant 
ideas of defending our country against 
invasion from Mexico. He advocated 
piping oil—of which Texas has ample 
—into the Rio Grande’s gulch and, as 
the enemy began to cross, touch it off. 
The idea, like Mr. Saddler, still lives— 
for which we are grateful. But from 
Mr. John Boley Ascholt, of McAllen, 
Texas, we receive word that this fiery 
south wall will not be necessary, Texas 
being what it is. “Let them come,” 
writes Mr. Ascholt, “bringing with 
them their big tanks and all the rest 
of their road hogs. Let them come. 
While we’re going on about our busi- 
ness, they’ll be rolling northward. A 
week after they arrive they'll still be 
in Texas. Two weeks after they get 
here they’ll find they’re still in Texas. 
It’s going to break their spirit. Even 
us natives can stand just so much of 
it. After they’ve spent a few weeks 
rolling around Texas, getting lost with 
sand in their gears and alkali dust in 
their beer, they’ll listen to reason.” 


THIS department, sternly enjoined by 
nonsmiling editors to be neutral or 
else, is trying to bear up under salvos 
of letters from both sides of the mili- 
tary-conscription controversy. From 
patriotic organizations, many of which 
have been invincible in peace and 
invisible in war, are demands that ev- 
ery phrase of ours shall be a clarion 
call to arms, every word a drumbeat. 
Thus, says Colonel H. Dale Proddorp 
of Santa Clara, California, we would 
be squaring ourselves in “the eyes of 
many true Americans who have be- 
come convinced that you are a pro- 
Nazi pacifist.” The colonel, admittedly 
a Republican who has “never devi- 
ated a fraction of an inch from inher- 
ited principles,” is nevertheless a little 
fearful that his party of 1940 is some- 
what less militant than Mr. Roosevelt. 
“And yet,” he adds on a note of des- 
pair, “as the Blum government of 
France softened that country into 
collapse, so, I fear, has the New Deal 
reduced us to a mere pulp of the 
America that was Washington’s, John 
Paul Jones’, Old Hickory’s, Farra- 
gut’s, Grant’s, Teddy Roosevelt’s and 
Pershing’s,’” From the other side we 
get more realism. For example, here’s 
Miss Jeanne Rosen of New York City, 
to tell us that the advance tidings of 
conscription have worked wonders for 
engagement-ring vendors. “They say 
that married men won’t be drafted,” 
says Miss Rosen. “Anyway, I’ve had 
three proposals in two weeks. What 
do vou hear from other girls?” 
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IN AN investigating ; 
Saul P. Banchion of 
Arkansas. Mrs. Banchi 
without enthusiasm that 
atlantic plane and lir 
more absconding politic 
alty from Europe 
ex-dukes, ex-archdukes, p 
cesses, duchesses and simi. 
duck lammers, as my hust 
them.” Mrs. Banchion fe 
“contributed nothing but di), 
their own people and hay 
else to offer us. Are these pe 
to be eligible for WPA jot 
government relief or : 
their country’s treasury 






































AND IT was in Minneapoli 
sota, as we get it, that Mrs. 
MacAughtey of Chicago, Ill 
covered that a Parent-Teacl 
ciation became pretty deepl} 
with what should be done al 
raphy examinations. With 
what European boundarie 
be tomorrow it was agre 
fair to the kids to exp 
tell what was what. Pres 
the mothers hit upon a 
the children answer in the pi 
she said. One of the teach 
saying that it did the cause) 
tion no good to be correct ‘ 
terday but wrong today. /) 
mother killed further : 
adding: “In that case, why: 
geography in American sc) 
mind our own business?” 


BUT IT’S not so easy 
these to mind one’s own 
got to talking about Jo 
articles about the polit 
that has for many ye 
Chicago as government 
other fellow, a Chi 
why Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Justice had investigated 
machines in Republican 
rebellious New Orleans an 
nored politically friendly 
Chicago and Jersey City. “It 
President Roosevelt has ent 
without meddling in the a 
cities like Chicago. The peo} 
cago are a hundred per ce} 
Collier’s. Our advice to yo 
like the President does and : 
own business or lose a le 
scribers.” 
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en a labor union calls a strike 

é signs carried by its pickets 
brand a company as unfair 

anized labor, the action is 

as and the union may be sued 
ages. 


“Massive Challenge” is be- 

to be the only set of hand- 
| in existence that experts, 
wearing them, cannot pick or 
with the key. 


tly 1,400 large American 
Hes, producing more than a 
)} loaves of bread a year, now 
} ingredient that delays the 
pment of normal mold and 
gntil the bread it contains has 
He stale. 





ers, or those engaged pri- 
} in farming, and wage earners 
Jo not earn more than $1,500 
+ are the only persons in the 
fi States who cannot be forced 
involuntary bankruptcy.—By 
an Ashby, Oklahoma City. 
joma. 


i 
I 


ong some tribes in India, a 
yho takes a girl in marriage 
rompensate her family by the 
| his own sister. Among some 
in Africa, the death of a mar- 
oman obligates her younger 
gto marry the surviving hus- 
feven though she has to leave 
nm husband and children. 
i neendiary fires destroy about 
ynes as much property as acci- 
( fires and kill half of the fire- 
ho die in action, investigators 
Jlentless in tracking and con- 
= arsonists. In a recent case 
w York, forty-six principals 
heir staffs had to audit 10,000 
of seventeen companies in 
yates, and then defeat sixteen 
@nt defense lawyers, before 


were able to send five arson- 
) prison. 





soldier who has never been 
fa mile of a bursting shell may 
from “shell shock” as this 
MS not only applied to actual 
Ssion, but also to a number of 
Mus conditions, that appear in 
Mengaged in modern warfare. 
|} Donald Shoemaker, Pasa- 
California. 
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] tN ad fest ae . 


EP UP WITH THE WORLD 


Scientific studies reveal that the 
majority of people work more ef- 
ficiently immediately after a change 
in weather, not only on a clear day 
following a storm, but also during a 
storm following several days of 
sunshine. 


During the Pareshnath Proces- 
sion, staged yearly by the Jains in 
India, all telephone, telegraph and 
trolley wires crossing the line of 
march are temporarily removed so 
that the Great Indradwaja, a fifty- 
foot banner, can pass without being 
lowered. 


More than two thirds of the bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of harvested 
crops grown in the United States 
annually is fed to livestock. 


The average motion picture, when 
released, contains only eight per 
cent of the film that was “shot” dur- 
ing production. Although the 92 per 
cent that goes into the editor’s 
wastebasket is not entirely wasted 
from a technical standpoint, it does 
sometimes contain songs, small 
parts in their entirety and even 
whole scenes that have been taken 
on expensive sets. 


Astronomical observations made 
with a sextant to determine geo- 
graphic locations vary in accuracy 
on land, sea and in the air. A man 
on solid ground can ascertain his 
latitude and longitude within a few 
yards, a mariner can obtain his 
ship’s position within a mile or two, 
but a pilot, in determining his air- 
plane’s location, usually makes an 
error of about ten miles.—By G. E. 
Webster, Lansing, Michigan. 


The longest baths on record are 
those taken by the patrons of the 
mineral spring resort at Shirahone, 
Japan. Many of the bathers will lie 
in the large, shallow tanks for three 
weeks at a time, packing smooth 
stones on and about themselves at 
night to prevent turning over and 
drowning in their sleep. 


Five dollars will be paid for each interesting 
or unusual fact accepted for this column. 
Contributions must be accompanied by satis- 
factory proof. Address Keep Up with the 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City. This column is copyrighted by Collier’s, 
The National Weekly. None of the items may 
be reproduced without express permission of 
the publisher 











Is it infectious ? 


Those scales and flakes and that 
troublesome itchiness are so persist- 


















ent. They may be 


symptoms of infec- 
tious dandruff! 


A cooling, welcome blessing, this 
Listerine massage! Feel your scalp 
tingle and glow! 
You know Lis- 
terine is killing 
germs by mil- 
lions, because it 
is antiseptic. 








Discouraged? 


oS eg Are your coat shoulders and collar 
é “snowed under’”’ with stubborn, dis- 
; tressing dandruff flakes and scales? 





Annoyed ? 


Are you distracted by itching and even 
inflammation? They certainly can 
make a fellow miserable. 










Your treatment! 


Use Listerine Antiseptic and 
massage twice a day! Clinical 
tests on men and women 
who did this showed impres- 
sive results! In one series of 
tests, 76% of the dandruff 
sufferers showed either com- 
plete disappearance of or 
marked improvement in the 
symptoms within 30 days! 


It’s wonderful ! 


It’s wonderful how helpful Listerine 
is . . . and it’s wonderful, too, to 
have a_ healthier 











Get after infectious dandruff now— 


with LISTERINE! 


Clinic and everyday use prove Listerine 
Antiseptic’s value against this scalp 
condition which affects so many. 


Don’t fool around with what may be a 
troublesome condition! If you are irri- 
tated, disturbed by the distressing, un- 
comfortable symptoms of infectious dan- 
druff, start your /ome Listerine Treatment 
today . . . the medical treatment thou- 
sands use. 

Just apply full strength Listerine to 
your scalp morning and night—all over! 
Massage the scalp and hair vigorously, 
persistently. It’s as easy as it is delightful. 


Cooling, soothing Listerine Antiseptic 
—the same Listerine which has been fa- 
mous for over 50 years as an antiseptic 
mouth wash and gargle—kills millions of 
germs associated with the infectious type 
of dandruff . . . including the queer “bottle 
bacillus” called Pityrosporum Ovale, 
which outstanding specialists recognize as 
a causative agent of infectious dandruff. 

Remember, Listerine Antiseptic is the 
medical treatment which, within 30 days, 
brought complete disappearance of or 
marked improvement in the symptoms of 
dandruff to 76% of the men and women 
who used it in a clinical test. Start today 
to see what it does for you! 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Alo. 
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OWL: Welcome back, Mr. Roosevelt! Is the 
foreign participation all set for the 1940 
World’s Fair? 


ROOSEVELT: Right—it will be better than ever! 





OWL: As a cigar smoker just back 
from Cuba, you’re something of an 
expert on the taste of Havana tobacco. 


+ ROOSEVELT: I ought to be—I’ve smok- fe pee 
. # ¢ i 
eek eS ) OWL: Try this NEW WHITE OWL, will you? Tell us if it’s really got the taste of Havan) 


ROOSEVELT (after several puffs): Yes —this ‘ee an auhoee Havana taste... mil 
WOW BLENDED the all-Havana Cuban cigars—but real Havana flavor! 
WITH HAVANAL 




















R. EDWARD F. ROOSEVELT— Note that Mr. Roosevelt said 

DirectorofForeignGovernment the new White Owl does have a 
Participation at New York World’s Havana flavor. And all over the U 
Fair . . . cousin of the late Teddy thousands of smokers will go al 
Roosevelt... recently flew back from with Mr. Roosevelt on that! 
one of his many visits to Cuba. The fact that you can now get 

On his arrival in New York, we wonderful Havana flavor ina 5¢ cil 

asked him to try our new White Owl. accounts for the big sales increas 
As a cigar smoker just back from the mew White Owl. From coas 
Cuba, he could readily tell whether coast, more men are enjoying 
or not it had a true Hayana flavor. fine cigar every day. 


_NEW WHITE OWL-2-@ 


New White Owls made in America—see how at New York World's Fair, 1940 Copyright, 1940, by General OF 
‘ 
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famieable with this tale is that we 
‘rived in Detroit too soon—about 
xteen or twenty months too soon. 
eet even in Washington, that ever- 
t» garden of truth, we heard the 
jrating story. We heard it first in 
sn where great comfort was de- 
sifrom it because Boston was sure 
if he'd be one of Mr. Hitler’s first 
ican objectives. Then in Philadel- 
while a political phenomenon was 
(ing before our disbelieving eyes. 
ted in from the midlands while the 
ucrats were pledging their lives and 
sacred honor to something we 
ot quite catch. And the South 
ih) and the Far West (you betcha) 
ejoicing in it. The story had its 
ions but fundamentally it clung, 
speak, to its guns. 
this was the story: That silently, 
d in mystery lest Mr. Hitler be- 
aware, airplanes, tanks, armored 
huge cannon, antiaircraft and ma- 
|guns, bombs and all the rest of 
n s that win wars were rolling out 
itroit in a flood that daily grew 
and deeper. 
a few months, at the latest not 
than January, the United States 
| be prepared to defend herself 
he Monroe Doctrine and, if need 
jstore democracy to her violated 
jean throne. Mr. Roosevelt’s call 
000 airplanes was being heeded in 
corner of Detroit’s vast foundries, 
and factories. Mr. Ford was well 
way to producing a thousand a 
he Chrysler plant was turning 
nks beside which the Germans’ 
ng fortresses would be toys. Gen- 
otors was shoveling forth ar- 
| cars and trucks, to say nothing 
id-cooled airplane engines that 
consign England’s Rolls-Royce 
bargain basement. Packard was 
ring our Navy with marine en- 
Which could, with a few twists 
nd a bit of gadgeting there, be- 
motors for bombers. But doubt- 
bu’ve heard it too. Well, the truth 
hurt you more than it hurt us. 


roit Discovers the Bottleneck 


Story bears the same relation to 
ts as a fan magazine’s biography 
inovie star. Perhaps by the time 
ead this a serious order or two 
ave been given to the mass-pro- 
N wizards of Detroit—admittedly 
Ost massive of all industrial hud- 
he citadel of assembly-line magic. 
' Many weeks had passed since 
oosevelt had sounded his ringing 
arms and, save for a Rolls-Royce 
I order which had been skittering 
like a hockey puck, not a war 
Eexcept for trucks and a few shell 
/S, nor a command to get set, had 
ed Detroit. Had they come, as 
dally orders must, Detroit would 
= able to begin to fill them for six 
S to a year. After that period, in 
i<le at first and then in salvation 
ities, we’d see something of what 
juntry believes is happening now. 
} delay is blamed on bottlenecks, 
“1 with which Detroit seethes and 
ich you become violently ill be- 
‘ Ou've been there a day. We'll 
pon that in its turn. But to pre- 
ou for the details we shall deal 
iy feneralities. The chief of these 
, According to the most active if 
‘e best industrial minds in Detroit, 
take anywhere from three to five 
ant our present hookworm speed to 


Connecting rods for the Packard marine motor under inspection for precision. A superb mofor, 
easily adapted for airplane use, Packard at the time this photo was made was producing one a day 


Detroit’s Defense Headache 


By Walter Davenport 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COLLIER’S BY VALENTINO SARRA 
This intricate machine tool, a $12,000 precision grinder, handles a single one of the hundreds of 
operations necessary to build the marine mofor. Its job is to finish-grind connecting-rod holes 
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translate those fifteen billion defense 
dollars into whizzbang stuff that will give 
any invader of American lands or wa- 
ters pause. If Mr. Hitler plus his Italian 
and Japanese stooges choose to pick on 
us or our New World neighbors within 
the coming twelve months we are going 
to be in what Mr. Babe Ruth calls a 
mess of bad trouble. 

Weeks, too, had gone since Mr. Ford, 
after looking quizzically at an Army 
pursuit ship and giving it a couple of 
tentative pokes with his finger, had said 
“A thousand a day.” There are responsi- 
ble persons in Detroit who like to de- 
ride Mr. Ford’s mild boast but nearly 
all of them (and somewhat ruefully) 
concede that the Old Man probably 
could do it if riled the right way. But 
the Dearborn giant was still waiting for 
Washington to take him up, or even 
reply. His excuse for rejecting the 
British-American call for 9,000 Rolls- 
Royce motors may not be the whole 
truth, but wholly lacking in truth is the 
accusation that it was a confession of 
inability to make them. He is admit- 
tedly equipped to produce them at the 
rate of twenty a day after January 
first, requiring that much intervening 
time for preparation. But even in De- 


8 


Machine tools in quan- 
tity must be built by 
other machine tools. 
Even in normal times, it 
takes six months to make 
the one above, which 
is boring out valve 
guides for the liquid- 
cooled Allison plane 
motor. Left, precision- 
profiling a cylinder top 


troit, where you’d think they’d know 
better, you’re asked how soon Mr. Ford 
will be producing a thousand planes a 
day and how many he’s turning out at 
the moment. 

The whole story’s a little incredible 
but that’s not our fault. Even in De- 
troit the average citizen believes that 
the United States is well around the 
first lap of the defense relay and break- 
ing track records. And the reason for 
all this misconception is, fundamen- 
tally, that the starter fired the gun be- 
fore the boys were on their marks—or 
even finished their training. The noise 
you’ve been hearing is the hoopla and 
wahoo of the Administration cheering 
section. Virtually none has arisen from 
Detroit’s factories. 


Good Motors but Not Enough 


General Motors is making one of the 
world’s best aviation engines—the Al- 
lison. And yet after two or three years 
of designing and experimenting and 
months of manufacturing, Allison is 
turning out a grand total of two or three 
a day. Of course, no national emergency 
existed during those years of ex- 
perimentation, accounting for General 
Motors’ lack of headlong speed. In the 
meantime the Army is praying for 
motors to power 400-mile-per-hour 
pursuit ships and morale-busting dive 
bombers. 

General Motors is producing Diesel 
engines, as light, as compact and more 
powerful than the Germans’. She can 
turn them out with the celerity and 
flourish that we like to think of as pure 
Yankee. But neither Detroit nor any 
other industrial circus can be ready 
within eight months to build the tanks 
to house these oil-burning monsters. 





And unless Washington stops cheering 
itself and starts working up an honest 
sweat it may be several more months— 
perhaps a year—before the tank build- 
ers produce their wares as fast as Gen- 
eral Motors can power them. At the 
present malarial rate we can produce 
tanks at a speed of one every now and 
then. We are not referring to puddle- 
jumper whippets, but to solid bruisers 
that won’t die at the first stone fence. 

Packard is producing a marine en- 
gine that has no superior. Packard is 
turning out these beautiful creatures 
at the stupefying rate of almost one a 
day. They told us that it wouldn’t be 
a miracle-maker’s job to convert it 
into an airplane engine. However, 
they’re crawling out of the Packard 
plant now for use in those so-called 
Suicide Boats—the swift, torpedo putt- 
putts designed to dash forth upon un- 
suspecting battleships and cruisers and 
slip them a torpedo or two where it will 
do them the least good. To raise the 
rate of production of these beauties to 
two a day would cost Packard about 
$800,000. 

In Packard’s engineering laboratories, 
the great Jesse Vincent, co-designer of 
the famous Liberty engine, one of the 
exceedingly few worth-while triumphs 
of the first World War, is plotting an 
airplane engine. But that’s still on pa- 
per and the only paper Congress seems 
interested in is the Congressional Rec- 
ord. You’ve probably read that Pack- 
ard, having accepted that Rolls-Royce 
contract for 9,000 Merlin engines (6,000 
for England and the rest for us), is rush- 
ing production. Packard doesn’t say 
that. Packard frankly says that at least 
ten months will pass before it will pro- 
duce one engine a day. In fifteen 
months, if all goes well, forty-two en- 
gines will be rolling off Packard’s as- 
sembly line daily. If all goes well. That 
means that Packard will hold to this 
schedule if they get speedy delivery of 
machinery and tools to be set up in a 
building yet to be constructed. To build 
the contract’s 9,000 engines will con- 
sume quite a while at that rate. And 
if England should collapse beneath Hit- 
ler’s bombers before her two thirds are 
made, will the United States take them? 
The United States will have to—in 
spite of the Army’s opinion that the 
Allison is preferable and that American 
engine designs and designers are supe- 
rior to the British. 

Chrysler, too, has an airplane motor 
on paper—a 2,000-horsepower blazer 
that had visiting Army engineers shak- 














































ing hands with one another. It \Wyj 
take Chrysler a year or two to pr 
it and no one’s quite sure how lis ; 
would be before it could be ma} ; 
serious numbers. But among thij 
things we heard upon arriving i 


at all in Detroit. 

We could go on like this at a} 
rate. But that gives you the idea\\ 
do we wish to have you think t}} 
this national emergency (bet yj 
getting sick of that term too) an¥ 
armament putsch, we are 
nothing material. That would be 
wrong of us. We are busily n& 
every known variety of bottlene 
daily inventing more. Before } 
poked around Detroit a day o 
you’re in danger of being hopeles 
in a labyrinth of bottlenecks, ez 
which is equipped with 2,000- 
power pains. Let’s set down a fey 
list being Detroit’s, not ours: The 
House, Congress, the War Depari 
the Treasury Department, the 
Department, the steel industry, 
chinery makers, the machine-tool ¢ 
facturers and, naturally, polities, | 
tradition, the New Deal and Mr} 
L. Lewis. Don’t think us flippar 
are being so realistic that’ it’s 
wringing. 


We're Starting from Scra 


If you’re complaining of our co 
slow stagger toward a supreme la 
fense and a two-ocean Navy, rem) 
please, that the United States is 
forced to man, gun and wing ! 
within an inch of the bankruptcy 
And she’s stumbling to arms w 
the aid of any of those Hell’s Eur 
branches—Skoda, Bofors, Schi 
Vickers and Krupp. In this, the 
mechanized of all countries, the 
one of such population-reducing } 
Moreover, unlike 1914-1918, the 
States hasn’t had time to conve 
peaceful arts into a murder n 
Nor have the hapless Allies of 
1940 had the time or money to 
us into a nation-wide Skoda. |! 
Mr. Hitler seven years and, sayl 
troit, ten billion dollars, to prodv 
nonstop meat grinder. We’re ric 
percharged, geared to the ear) 
screwy enough to try anything 
but we’re not going to match Mr. i 
in seven months with fifteen billic# 
lars. Or twenty billion. Everyi 
the ballyhoo boys are exhorting§ 
patriotic fury but not being any tc 
cific. If you really want to do somi 
worth while you'll grab the nearesé 
leg or baseball bat and smash |f 
necks and turpentine Congress ii) 
immediate red-tape-burning brarg 

Not that even such practical € 
ures will arm us overnight. But |] 
be doing something we haven) 
around to yet—getting started. 
taken Detroit forty years to leat 
to roll off three to four million 
year. The process is now as nat 
sweating, as automatic as cursil 
government—bless its heart. B 
minute you demand that the m¢ 
maker produce something new 
in trouble. When Henry Ford ct 
from his sainted Model T to his 
A, his factories were closed for : 
a year. It took months and $2,( 
worth of new tools and dies and 
shiny gadgets to change Chrysler 
mouth from a four-cylinder whi# 
a six. Next-year models mean r 
of engineering design and mfp 
changes in any factory. The pj. 
idea has it that all Detroit needs} 

(Continued on page 43) | 





‘Traitor’ 


s Purse 


| By Margery Allingham 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ELMORE BROWN 


| Swift romance and desperate intrigue in 


5 li 

n muttering was indistinct. It 
‘rept down the dark ward, forcing 
‘tself upon the man who lay in the 
of light at the far end of the vast 















le man tried to concentrate on the 
fering. Mercifully it was recogniz- 
| There were two distinct voices 
when he could catch them the words 
nt something. That was good. That 
nopeful. 
a little while the words might start 
ecting and then, please God, he 
d learn something and this appall- 
ear would recede. 
om where he lay he could just see a 
e of polished floor, a section of a 
empty bed, and a tall, shrouded 
ow, fading into complete darkness 
le top where the shaded light over 
)wn head was too faint to reach it. 
lhese were entirely unfamiliar. He 
ot even sure that he was in a hos- 
| That was part of the whole situa- 
| He knew what a hospital was; that 
comforting. His mind was clear 


igh as far as it went... as far as it 


| concentrated on the muttering. It 
la long way away. They must be 
loutside the farther door up there 
he darkness. The woman was a 
=, of course. The discovery de- 
ied him foolishly. He was getting 
At any moment now other obvious 
iis must occur to him. 

had no idea who the man was but 
| ble was human and friendly. 
{ yettled himself to listen. 

)) shan’t question him myself, you 















a new novel as modern as mechanized war 


know.” He heard the man’s words with 
mild interest. 

. “I dare say not.” She sounded acid. 
“It’s very serious indeed. I wonder they 
left him alone with only us here. It’s 
not very nice.” 

“There’s no need to worry about that, 
Miss.” The rumble was aggrieved. “I'd 
like a quid for every one I’ve handled. 
He'll be quiet enough, you'll see. Prob- 
ably he won’t even remember what’s 
happened—or he’ll say he doesn’t until 
he’s seen a lawyer. They’re like that 
nowadays, up to anything.” 

The man in bed listened avidly. 


<a See hang him, I suppose,” said 
the nurse. 

“Bound to, Miss.” The man was both 
apologetic and definite. “It was one of 
us, you see, so there’s no way of get- 
ting out of it. Once a man slugs an 
officer of police he’s in for it. It’s a nec- 
essary precaution for the safety of the 
public,” he added, not without satis- 
faction. “This chap had all the money 
on ’im, too. That'll take a bit of ex- 
plaining on its own.” 

Slugging a policeman. He knew what 
that meant, whatever condition his mind 
was in. That was pretty serious. It was 
so serious that it made him sweat. 
Moved by the odd singleness of pur- 
pose symptomatic of his condition, he 
got out of bed. 

He moved very quickly and naturally, 
still partly wrapped in the shrouding 
comfort of semiconsciousness, and 
therefore made no noise at all. 

He chose the nearest door, since even 


“Rather a depressing assembly,” Lee murmured 
diffidently, “but it simply couldn't be helped. 
This is municipal intelligentsia, my dear chap’ 


he recognized the prudence of avoiding 
the mutterers, and his bare feet were 
silent on the tiles of the passage. It was 
a wide corridor, clean and yet ill lit be- 
cause the bulbs were shaded heavily 
and cast separate circles of light on the 
gleaming floor. 

It was in one of these circles that he 
saw the hairpin. He stooped to pick it 
up mechanically and the wave of dull 
pain that swept over him as he bent 
down frightened him. 

The tiles, striking cold on his bare 
soles, pulled him together a little and 
he became aware for the first time that 
he was undressed and the coarse hos- 
pital pajamas were his only covering. 
It was obvious that some sort of clothes 
were imperative. 


He GLANCED around him anxiously. 

The walls were as bare as an empty 
plate save for the fire buckets, and the 
alcove beneath that crimson row escaped 
him until he was upon it and then the 
glimpse of the red-rimmed glass case 
within jerked him to a standstill. He 
stood before the cupboard transfixed. 
There was the usual paraphernalia in- 
side. A black oilskin coat hung at the 
back and the toes of a pair of thigh- 


boots showed just beneathVit, whilesthe 
hose was draped around the ensemble in 
neat heraldic festoons. 

The man in pajamas ignored the invi- 
tation printed on the enameled plate re- 
quiring him to break the glass. Instead, 
he concentrated on the keyhole in the 
smooth red wood. When he lifted his 
hand to touch it, he rediscovered the 
hairpin and a warmth of satisfaction 
spread over him. So it was one of those 
merciful dreams in which things came 
out all right—if it worked. 

He had no time to speculate on his 
own somewhat peculiar accomplish- 
ments. The bent wire flicked over the 
lock easily, as if he had done it a hun- 
dred times. The absence of oilskin 
trousers bothered him, but the boots 
were tremendous. They came well up 
over his thighs and the coat had a belt 
that came off and could be slipped 
through the boot loops. The sou’wester 
cap, which fell out of the ensemble, 
struck him as amusing but he put it on 
and buttoned the coat high across his 
chest with deep relief. 

The door of the case, imperfectly 
closed, swung open again and startled 
him as it touched him. That was no 
good. That would give him away at 
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once. If that crackling nurse put her 
head out of the ward that would be the 
first thing her pince-nez would light on. 
He thrust it back into its place, using 
far more force than he had intended. 
The thin glass splintered easily. The 
gentle clatter it made on the tiles was 
almost musical but the automatic bell, 
which he had failed to notice above the 
case, was a different matter. 

It screamed at him, sending every 
nerve in his body tingling to the roots of 
his hair; and from every side, above 
him and beneath him, other bells echoed 
it in a monstrous cacophony of alarm. 

Doors swung open, rushing feet swept 
down on him, cries, sharp demands for 
information, raised anxious voices, they 
whirled around his head like bees from 
an overturned hive. 

He ran, with his oilskin coat flapping 
and scraping around his hampered limbs. 
He passed the elevator cages and sped 
on to the staircase. As he reached the 
second landing he collided with an el- 
derly man in a white coat, who caught 
his sleeve. 

“Can’t wait, sir.” The words escaped 
him as he wrenched free. “Look after 
your patients,” he shouted as an after- 
thought as he took to the next flight. 

He had almost reached the threshold 
of the emergency doors when a girl 
slipped in front of him. As he dodged 
around her she spoke quietly. “Is it by 
the gate?” she inquired idiotically. 

He glanced at her over his shoulder 
and received a momentary impression 
of a heart-shaped face and disconcert- 
ingly intelligent eyes. 

“The fire’s at the back, Miss. Noth- 
ing serious,” he said briefly, and dived 
out into the darkness eagerly. 





"The fire’s at the back, 


u 


Miss. Nothing serious, 
he said briefly and 
dived out into darkness 


It was not a pitch-black night. 
was a moon behind the thin covet 
clouds and, as soon as his eyes bi 
accustomed to the change, the sho 
grayness of the darkened town b 
fairly negotiable. | 


HE scene meant nothing to hin} 

was in a large semicircular dr? 
which a dozen cars were parker) 
took the nearest car. It seeme 
wisest thing to do at the time, alt) 
he had some difficulty in managii 
controls, hampered as he was f 
mighty boots. Still, the little rur) 
started and he took her gently dovt 
slope to the open gates. He turne? 
when he reached the high road, ri 
because it seemed more likely | 
lucky than the other direction) 
treading hard on the accelerat 
rattled on down the dim ribbon | 
phalt. 

He had traveled half a mile / 
when he became aware of a car Iii 
him. He pulled in a little to alloy 
pass but the driver behind made | 
tempt to overtake but appeared} 
content to keep at a distance of ty 
five yards or so. 

Whenever a convenient turninj) 
sented itself he took it, but alwaj 
companion followed him. If he ¢@ 
the car for a moment or so by} 
adroit piece of driving, invariably | 
on speed and caught up with him # 

A sudden dip in the road was hil 
doing. He hit the water splash |/§ 
bottom without seeing it and a Wy 
spray rose up over him, rush} 
through the radiator and obscure}! 
windshield. The engine coughed 
getically and died. 

He sat where he was and Ww 
Nothing happened. He turned his 
cautiously and peered through th/® 
window. The other car was in i 
miliar place, a few yards behinc)” 
It too was stationary and ther’ 
no telling who sat behind that | 

(Continued on page 24) | 
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By André Maurois 


TRANSLATED BY DENVER LINDLEY 





Happened 
to France 









“Paul Reynaud’s air of always being right on financial 
questions was designed to exasperate many polificians” 


| a war cabinet torn 
thio hatred and 

, France’s hopes for 
; ory were submerged 
j e political ambitions 
a aims of her leaders 


LiOW THE CLASH OF PERSON- 

MES IMPEDED THE CONDUCT 
| OF THE WAR 
: 


j/2RY often in history the conflicts 
pf rival leaders have interfered 
: Nith the conduct of wars and with 
fs0vernment of nations. In 1918 
ig had the good fortune to find a 
7 energetic enough to restrain all 
| I who might have tried to hinder his 
Bities: that was Clemenceau. In 
on the contrary, during the whole 
Daign, Edouard Daladier and Paul 
Saud, though they were both good 
¢¢hmen, never ceased to contend 
t teach other for political power, and 
incurable animosity was one of the 
ws of our misfortunes. 
( the day when King George VI was 
dhed i in Westminster Abbey, a Brit- 
a\fficer who was sitting beside me 
i d to me as Paul Reynaud made his 
nee, and asked: “Who is that little 
alwith the Japanese face?” 
I eplied; “That little man is the 
e premier of France.” 
*)m the time when he married 
#ne Henri-Robert, daughter of a dis- 
ished lawyer and childhood friend 
y wife, I had followed with interest 
©areer of Paul Reynaud. I consid- 


ered him one of the most intelligent of 
our politicians and also one of the brav- 
est. On many occasions I have seen 
him, against his own interests, defend 
ideas that were anathema to his con- 
stituents. He alone had the courage, at 
the time when the pound declined, to 
advise the devaluation of the franc, a 
measure that events rendered inevitable 
later on. He alone among our states- 
men made a careful study of the ideas 
of Colonel de Gaulle on the subject of 
motorized armies and carried on a cam- 
paign for the creation of powerful arm- 
ored divisions. He alone at a time when 
the youth of France was abandoned to 
its own devices gave as a title to a politi- 
cal book: “Youth, What Sort of France 
Do You Want?” 

A short time before the war he ac- 
cepted the ministry of finance in cir- 
cumstances that had led his predecessors 
to despair of France’s credit, and he 
succeeded in a few weeks in bringing 
billions of francs in gold into the treas- 
ury. I liked to see him, when a subject 
fired his imagination, get to his feet, put 
his hands in his pockets, throw back his 
head to raise his short figure to its full 
height and hold forth in picturesque and 
biting phrases in a voice like hammer 
blows. “A little fighting cock,” we’d say, 
and hoped he’d fight for the right causes. 

(Continued on page 47) 





The irritation between Reynaud 
(left) and Daladier (right) grew 
to hatred when aggravated by 


the schemes of women. Here 
the two rivals are seen with 
Georges Bonnet, minister of 
justice in Daladier’s cabinet 




















AT THE ‘FAR! 
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Lecnakd Lyowd 


Mike Todd, producer and his own ballyhoo arfist, gives Fair visitors a preview of Gay New Orleans 


OMORROW night is momentous. 
[a precisely 8:17, some visitor to 

the World’s Fair will buy a ticket 
to The Streets of Paris, or Gay New Or- 
leans, or the Dancing Campus, or the 
Op’ry House—no matter which—and 
thereby will make the total number of 
people who have seen Michael Todd 
productions greater than the total audi- 
ence of any other producer. Mr. Todd 
himself is the sole authority for this 
debatable estimate, and freely admits 
that he arrived at it with the help of 
a ouija board and a clairvoyant cocka- 
too. 

There is no doubt that these four at- 
tractions of Mr. Todd's are among the 
most popular in the Fair’s Amusement 
Area. Nor is there doubt that his Hot 
Mikado was a vast success at kast year’s 
Fair. But there is still the implication 
that his first production must have been 
The Black Crook or Ben Hur, and that 
he is something of a Broadway patri- 
arch, fondling his memories of Duse, 
Bernhardt and Booth. 
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Cut-Rate Showman 
By J. Bryan III 


Mike Todd, the new boy wonder of show 
business, sums up his success in six words, 
“Nobody ever went broke handling crowds” 


PHOTOGRAPH FOR COLLIER'S BY 


Mr. Todd was thirty-three this past 
June. He is a short, burly, broad- 
shouldered young man, with a bear-trap 
jaw that has locked on a huge cigar for 
want of a bear. He is addicted to bright 
green raiment. (‘“Clothes” would be a 
pallid word.) He has a felonious con- 
tempt for the laws of grammar. He is 
also, and primarily, a showman. 

Todd’s shows are coining money at 
admission prices far below what was pre- 
viously accepted as the starvation mini- 
mum. A single twenty-five-cent ticket 


IFOR THOMAS 


to his Gay New Orleans, for instance, 
entitles the customer to three full- 
length shows and a series of side shows. 

“T can’t figure why they didn’t offer 
me one of the nominations,” Todd com- 
plains. “Roosevelt fixed a buck to worth 
fifty-nine cents. I fixed two bits to 
worth two bucks.” 

What the boys want to know is how 
he did it. Todd is happy to tell them. 
Maxim Number One is “How much of 
a show can you give ’em for how many 
seats?” Number Two is “It costs just 
















the same to run a show whether it 
to eight people or eight thous 
Number Three is “Keep your pric 
and set one price for the whole b 
We're all show-offs. We dont | 
sitting in the balcony if the doll wi 
knows it costs just the same as ff 
chestra. And they add up to “N¢ 
ever went broke handling crowds.’ 

One night last year Todd took 
the box office at The Hot Mikado, 
forty-cent seats had already beer 
out; thirty-two 99-cent seats wert 
Before he had sold them too, he t 
away 300 people looking for the ch 
seats. 

“Figure it out,” says Todd. “T 
two times ninety-nine cents is § 
Three hundred times forty cents is 
Nobody had to rub my nose in if 
like that. 

“And another thing: eighty pe! 
of all tickets is sold in pairs, so you 
to price ’em so that the guy'll 
some change left over. Let him sk 

(Continued on page 39) 













“AUTS THE BAT rose. He was so 
itall that Ellsinger thought he would 
never stop rising. Yet when he was 
is feet, standing there at the lower 
of the big army tent, he didn’t look 
tall. That was because he was so 
nificently made. “By gravy,” said 
» Ellsinger to himself, “he’s the jim- 
iest-lookin’ chief I ever seen any- 
ty Y 
uts the Bat had another name. The 
sas settlers called him Roman Nose, 
this name, Ellsinger thought, was a 
etter. 
> had a Roman nose, all right—a 
like an eagle’s beak. He stood six 
four, Ellsinger figured; he looked to 
years old; there wasn’t a pound 
ft flesh on him. 
lsinger couldn’t tear his eyes away 
this living bronze statue. Through 
mall slit that he had found in the 
wall he could see the whole in- 
of the long hospital tent in which 
council was being held: General 
ner and the other officers of the post 
ed in full uniform at one end of the 
‘the Cheyenne chiefs and their wild 
iners at the other end. But from the 
ent that Sauts the Bat, or Roman 
p, Tose from his place among the 
rennes, Elisinger never saw any of 
thers. 
= was a queer creature, this little 
shouldered Sigmund Ellsinger 
a dozen years earlier, had come 
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Sauts the Bat 


By Herbert Ravenel Sass 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERBERT MORTON STOOPS 


Saluting an Indian brave your 
school history book ignored. He 
was killed by his greatest admirer 


straight from the immigrant dock in 
New York to the Kansas prairies, who 
had been five years a plainsman, six 
years an Indian, and now was a white 
man again. There was something in him 
you’d never have suspected. 

He crouched, his eyes close to the 
slit in the tent wall, staring at Roman 
Nose standing in front of the other 
chiefs. Two of the latter he recognized, 
but in his years with the Cheyennes he 
hadn’t happened to meet the young war- 
rior who was known as Sauts the Bat, 
and who had since become the most in- 
fluential leader of the tribe. Ellsinger 
watched, completely fascinated, as the 
tall Indian began to move forward to- 
ward the middle of the tent—toward the 
white men. 

Roman Nose moved slowly, yet EIll- 
singer had an impression of catlike 
quickness as well as enormous strength. 


This man moved exactly like that tiger 
—the same smooth-flowing motion, but 
with a terrible power in it that scared 
you even through the bars of the cage. 

It scared Ellsinger now. He had a 
panicky feeling that this beautiful, ter- 
rible tiger of a man, advancing silently 
toward the table behind which the of- 
ficers were seated, was going to leap 
upon General Palmer and tear out his 
throat. 

Ellsinger saw that General Palmer’s 
hands were clasped upon the table in 
front of him but that the hands of the 
officers on either side were hidden below 
the table; and he knew that those of- 
ficers had their hands on their revolvers. 

If Roman Nose didn’t halt... 

Midway of the long tent Roman 
Nose stopped. He flung back his white 
buffalo robe, beautifully tanned and 
soft as cashmere, exposing his power- 


A great bronze man burst through the smoke. He was about to leap his horse upon the island 


ful shoulders and broad, arched chest. 

He stood there in silence for almost 
half a minute, his fierce black eyes rov- 
ing from one to another of the officers 
seated at the table. Perhaps he knew 
the electric power of his presence and 
staged this dramatic pause deliberately; 
to Ellsinger the magnificent arrogance 
of his bearing seemed the perfect and 
wholly natural complement of his flaw- 
less and terrific beauty. 

Suddenly Roman Nose spoke. 

“T am Sauts the Bat,” he said in the 
Cheyenne tongue. “I am the war chief 
of the Cheyennes. I have come here to 
the white man’s fort to speak for my 
people. It is the first time that I have 
taken the white man’s hand in friend- 
ship. It is for the white chief to say 
whether it shall be the last. 

“I do not need many words. This 
land is my people’s land, the land of the 
Cheyennes. It has always been our land, 
not the white man’s. We wish to live on 
it as we have always lived. When the 
white men first came to our land, we 
treated them kindly, but they have not 
repaid our kindness. At Sand Creek 
they killed and scalped more Cheyenne 
women and children in one day than all 
the white women ever killed by the 
Cheyennes! They have killed our people 
and driven away our game until we do 
not know whether we can live on our 
own land much longer. 

(Continued on page 45) 









































Hade 
is in Jail 


By Donald Hough 


ILLUSTRATED BY EARL OLIVER HURST 




































his plight. He wouldn't 
have it any other way | 


HAVE got this job here with th 
l ing B, and I am sitting on my 
thinking her over, and I am mi 
happy. It is not like I am used to, if 
way of a ranch or a job either. It 
beginning of a new time of my life, 
The way I got itis: I came up he 
Montana to catch on with a rouf 
someplace, I have got my sadd 
bedroll with me, and I figured if IT 
get on a roundup, then when the rot 
is over I would try to get a jobf 
winter right where I am at. | 
So I am looking around, and I gel 
idea to try the Flying B. This igs 
biggest outfit in the state, and the hi 
they have got are all steady | 


like to work for this outfit. 
me in Bozeman it is no use 1g, 
I think maybe they might need ane 
hand for the roundup and _ besid) 
have never saw the time it did anyh 
to ask, so I walk out here, and I ask. 
Darn’ if I don’t get on for the roi) 
up. 
Well, when the roundup is part 9 
over, this is about a week ago, I sa 
Joe Parks, he is the foreman, “Joe, 
about staying on after the roundu 
steady job, or anyway for the wint) 
Joe says, “Steve, you are mij 
lucky, you have hit it just when I 
going to take a new hand on. Nowt) 
must be a hundred fellows want 4a) 
here, but the thing of it is, Steve, If 
saw you ride and I have saw you cut 
and you and the boys have got a 
fine together and I have a good min) 
make you a Flying B hand.” 
“For the winter,’ I ask him, | 
steady?” 
“Steady,” he’ says. : 
So I get the job, steady. Whicl| 
more than I figured. 
So I am sitting here on my bunk, 
I said, thinking her over. I have but 
the Flying B brand on my bedroll 
saddle and chaps, and I am all se? 
have got a steady job, but the best }) 
of it is, I have got a home. I am mi 
tired of not having a home, going 
over the country, and this is the be 
ning of a new time of my life, and It 
mighty happy. 
There is only one thing could may 
better. With me, whenever I have st 
good luck or find a good place or} 
something, I want my friends to} 


Well, somebody has sense enoug)) 
start a phonograph record and 
stands up and we go ahead and da) 





00, and now I am sure wishing 
rosby was here. Him and Nancy 
). I and Nancy have got an un- 
nding, not engaged but just an 
jtanding, and the last time I saw 
P was working in a lunch counter 
bming. She is a mighty fine wait- 
ut I have lost track of her and 
5 she has lost track of me, and if I 
ly find her or where she is I will 
y to get her to come on up here 
e€ can get a job in Bozeman and 
), well, go on with our understand- 


not figure it, about Hade. The 

e I saw Hade was in Nevada, 
we went together, and Hade did 
ke it there and he pulled out and 
2 would see me in Montana in the 
| the year. In Bozeman, he said. 
en I got up here I looked around 
eman and all over, and I cannot 
ade. At the time I get the steady 
de Parks tells me he is going to 
% One more extra hand for the 
Pp, and I tell him about Hade and 
and Hade always work fine to- 
, and he says if Hade shows up 
soon he will take him on. And 
yhere in the hell is Hade? I sure 
shing I and Hade could work to- 
again. That old devil of a Hade. 
e does not show up, and Joe Parks 
another fellow, that worked here 
ble years ago. He comes in to take 
b late one afternoon when we are 
1 from the roundup and laying on 
nks before supper, and he throws 
sdroll on a bunk and sits down. 
ther fellows all know him and he 
Se has been in Arizona a year but 

















Collier's for September 7, 1940 


"Steve," he says, “just take a look at this. It gives you 
a good idea of what it means to have a woman around” 


also he stopped off for a while down in 
the Hole, down there in Wyoming. 

Hade always stops off in the Hole, so 
I ask him if he has saw Hade. 

He looks at me and says, “Hell, yes.” 
I am sitting up straight on my bunk. He 
says, “I saw Hade Crosby in the Hole 
not two weeks ago.” 

“What is he doing down there?” Task. 

He says, “Hade is in jail.” 

“T guess you got the wrong one,” I tell 
him. “Hade would never get in no jail.” 


pe fellow kind of laughs, and so do 
the others. I have been telling them 
about Hade, and now here is Hade in 
jail. The fellow says: 

“Hade is in jail, all right. He threw 
a spittoon through a window at the Te- 
ton Bar, and he broke down a fence 
around the square, and he poked Jim 
Bassett, the town marshal, a good one 
on the beezer. I think he is in jail for 
life.” 

I cannot understand this. “Hade is 
not a drinking fellow,” I say. 

“He was cold sober,” he says. “No- 
body in the Hole can figure it.” 

All I can do is kind of sit there, think- 
ing. So Hade is in trouble, my old friend 
Hade. So that is why I have not met 
Hade in Bozeman in the fall of the year. 
Well, the supper bell rings, and we all 
go up, and it is a fine supper, like al- 


ways. And boy, tonight I am eating 
plenty, because I do not know where I 
am eating next, or for that matter when. 

I am going down to the Hole. 

I have got nearly forty dollars left 
over from my first pay after buying 
some winter clothes and things, and 
after supper I ask Joe Parks what he 
figures my saddle is worth to the outfit, 
cash. 

“You mean you are pulling out, 
Steve?” he says. 

“Yes, Joe,” I tell him. And I tell him 
about Hade. He says, “You better think 
her over, boy. You don’t get a job like 
this every day.” 

“T know it,” I say, “but the thing of it 
is, Hade is in jail and I and him are 
friends. If I was the one in jail, and 
somebody would come along and get 
me out, I wouldn’t even have to ask the 
name of who it is that is getting me out, 
because I would know it would be Hade.” 

“I see how it is,” Joe says. “Well, 
Steve, I would like to keep the job open, 
but I don’t see how I could do her.” 

“T wouldn’t expect you to,” I tell him. 
“TI am selling my outfit, I got to pay up 
the various bills for what Hade has 
done, and I might not have enough and 
I would have to work a while down there 
to get the rest.” 

So I and Joe go down to the bunk- 
house and make a deal for twenty-five 
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dollars cash for the saddle and rope, and 
one of the fellows is looking for a good 
bedroll and he gives me six bucks for 
mine, and I sell my chaps, and a K-Bar 
knife I just paid three dollars for, and 
when I am through I have got eighty- 
three dollars and four bits, in all. 

They ask me when I am leaving and 
I say in the morning, and Joe Parks 
says, “Steve, I'll drive you to Bozeman 
tonight, and you can sleep in the back 
room at the Cowboy Bar there and get 
a good early start in the morning.” 

Then the fellow that bought my bed- 
roll says I can take it along to the Cow- 
boy and sleep in it tonight, and he will 
pick it up when he is in. 


S? I say goodby to the fellows and Joe 
takes me to town and drops me off at 
the Cowboy, and I go in and spend a 
dime of my money for a beer and sit 
there drinking it, and I am looking out 
the window and I see Joe going past on 
his way back to the ranch and Slim Pow- 
ers is with him, going out to take my 
job. 

After while I ask about sleeping in 
the back room, and the fellow says go 
to her, so I go back and spread out the 
bedroll and roll up in her, and the floor 
is hard and I am hungry already and I 
am not starting on a new time of my life 
after all, I am only waiting for morning. 
Like always. 

I am late getting down to the Hole. I 
had hard luck getting rides and I am two 
days later than I thought, and it is Sat- 
urday night and Jim Bassett and Ed 
Jones, who runs the Teton Bar, have 

(Continued on page 51) 
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|| Peace at a Price 
i : 


| A SHORT SHORT STORY COMPLETE ON THIS PAGE 
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WO hundred and forty-seven steps 

to the top of the tower! Pieter Hal- 

velde knew them well, as one knows 
old friends. Three times a week, on 
Wednesdays, Fridays and Sundays, for 
twenty years exactly, he had climbed 
these worn stairs to the bell chamber 
high over the city, that the good people 
of Souvain might have their music. In 
those two decades he had not missed a 
day. For that was his duty, that was his 
place in life. And it was a proud place. 
You had to be a Belgian to know how 
proud a place. Pieter Halvelde did not 
propose to sully it now, bombs or no 
bombs, Germans or no Germans. 

At the hundredth step, Pieter Hal- 
velde stopped to rest. He sat down, 
puffing a little, dropping his hands be- 
side him. They were the firm, incredibly 
strong hands of the carillonneur, hands 
that could make a ten-ton bell thunder 
and shout, and they caressed the stone 
of the step as if it were soft and living 
stuff. The idea moved him. There was 
much of Belgium, he thought, in that 
patient block of granite, more of Bel- 
gium than could be contained in any 
dead thing. There was the life of the 
men who had trod it, Belgians and 
musicians all: his father, Hans Jules 
Halvelde, and before him the Van den 
Ghens, father and son; before them the 
master Doorslaer, and before him ... it 
was along line. It ran back through the 
centuries, without a break, to the very 
building of the church, in 1658. 

Pieter Halvelde could not believe it 
would end now, in the monstrous year 
1940. The bells of Sint-Nicolas were 
mellow with the years when Napoleon 
stormed across Europe. They had 
pealed Wilhelm’s downfall. They would 
peal another’s. 

He rose heavily and turned again to 
the stairs, climbing steadily, slowly. At 
the two-hundred-and-fifth step he 
stopped, made the sign of the cross and 
whispered a Credo. It was on the two- 
hundred-and-fifth step that Theo Van 
Aasche had died, on Easter Sunday, 
1712. He had risen from his deathbed 
to go to the keyboard, and so far did 
he climb, alone and unaided, before 
life left him. 

Pieter Halvelde went on. It was 
nearly noon, and at twelve o’clock pre- 
cisely, he must begin to play. Finally 
at the top, he shouldered the trap door 
aside and climbed into the playing 
cabin, a square, small room, bare ex- 
cept for the mellow oaken keyboard 
with its long bench, and the old music 
chest. There was a small bronze 
plaque on one wall. “In This Room,” it 
read, “On the 27th Day of October, 1914, 
Hans Jules Halvelde, Carillonneur, 
Saved the Bells of Sint-Nicolas from the 
Invader.” Beneath, yellowed in its 
frame, was the letter from the old king. 


IETER stood for a moment reading 

the well-remembered words of the 
citation. That had been a brave day. 
His father had been playing and he had 
been watching, learning, as later his own 
son was to learn, when the Germans—a 
sergeant and three men—had burst in. 

“You will stop instantly,” the sergeant 
had shouted. “It is forbidden to play 
patriotic music! Furthermore, the bells 
are to be taken down and sent to the 
Fatherland for scrap metal. At once!” 

Hans Jules had stared at the man with 
a mounting fury in his eyes. “I shall 
play upon this carillon,” he had told the 
German, “for as long as I live and am 
able, and I shall play what I please, if 
you kill me for it.” 


Other men might kill and de- 
stroy, but they could not touch 
what he had now. Pieter Hal- 
velde had made his own peace 

















































The German had sneered, 
said. “That can be arranged, B 
time the bells come down, 
of better use for bronze.” 

Pieter Halvelde still shudde# 
he thought of it. The forty-th 
of Sint-Nicolas were cast b 
Hemony himself. Since the 4) 
tury, no man had made such big, 
secret was lost, it could not be cy 
these bells were almost beyo) 
“You great lout!” old Hans 
shouted at the German, “do y 
these are school bells? You | 
idiot, would you smash a Str) 
violin to make kindling wood?" ~ 

Ah, the old one had been a b 
determined man. In the end, 
swayed even the commandan 
district. The bells of Sint-Nic 
stayed in their tower. Pieter 
hoped he could do as well, y 
Germans came again. 


HE SHOOK his head sadly ar: 

open one of the four great \ 
In the distance, he could hear 
now, the obscene mutter of the g’ 
low him the city lay outspread. 
ket place was a shambles of r 
The bombers had passed only 
ago, and they had done their wr 
To the west an entire block la 
dering. Pieter Halvelde ; 
house in that block. But he 
count carefully from the corner! 
out the particular heap of 
had been his. The men were s) 
ging at the tangle of beams and 
Evidently they had found nothir 

Pieter Halvelde seated hin 
the keyboard, his feet resti 
leather-covered pedals, his 
the long, fingerlike oaken keys. 
hour tolled he took up the cow 
eleven, twelve—and before t 
poignant hum of the huge bell 
away he struck it again, twice 
times, and launched into an impz 
improvisation. Beneath the mel 
bass marched and countermarch 
the tread of a conquering army 

In the thunderous. cacophony 
bells a few feet over his head 
Halvelde lost himself. The war 
out of his mind, the bombers \ 
more, and even the horror that hi 
to him that morning was eased 
men might kill and burn and des 
they could not touch what he hi! 
In this there was solace to lift a1 
above the obscenity of war. Li 
fore he had finished his he 
program, Pieter Halvelde had mi 
own peace. 

They were waiting for him att 
of the tower when he came dow!) 
had known they would be: Vandi 
Pirsoul and the others. It was 
who came forward. His messa 
written on his face, but Pieter Hi 
let him speak it. 

“Pieter,” he said, “I must tell 
it was as we all feared. Yours 
in the house. He had gone to the 
as you told him he must, and. 
was where we found him.” 

Someone else broke in: “You 
a brave lad, M’sieu’ Halvelde, fo! 
was so young. He died a soldier's! 

Pieter Halvelde turned away. ” 
you, messieurs,” he said. “Yor 
my gratitude. You are true frien( 
He left them and walked slowly t 
the ruined market place to Fram 
per’s little tobacco shop. Franzt 
opened the door. Obviously, he 
and he would have spoken, but 
cut him short. 

“Franz,” he said. “I am not 
any more. I cannot play forevé 
now I must begin all over again t 
someone to take my place. 1} 
stand that your Martin has show! 
promise on the organ. It would 
me if you sent him to me, tomor 
or the next day.” 


am Mac Harg 


\TED BY HARRY L. TIMMINS 






















body had the wrong 
Her to explain the 
in the trur k—even 
[lley was confused 


IADY got found dead in her 
nk in the Town Central Hotel,” 
Malley said. “That’s all I know, 
' been told to go there.” 
it along with him. It was a side- 
btel, small and rather dingy. The 
as 302. There were some cops 
round a square, old-fashioned 
he dead girl was quite young, 
st have been pretty, and she had 
tangled. 
’s the lady?” O’Malley asked 
the cops. 
| hotel register says her name’s 
jand she registered from Buffalo. 
ben dead since night before last. 
slay morning a hotel maid came in 
up the room. The girl was in the 
Jhen, but the maid didn’t notice 
te wrong. This morning the same 
pund the room hadn’t been used, 
, eported it. They got suspicious 
bned the trunk.” 





7 ed Newden.” 
amined the letters. They warned 


as a railroad timetable in it, 
pn the timetable someone had 
! “Town Central Hotel.” 

ose handwriting?” O’Malley asked 
is. 

didn’t know. 

sooked at it. The handwriting on 


| : 
‘ ster was the same as on the time- 


















ll,” O’Malley remarked, “they 
xive me anything to do here, and 


i there’s no need of it.” 
1 think Newden killed her?” I 





»m cops will find out.” 

Jcase was in the evening papers. 
s Dalling had made only one 
icall and the police had traced it to 
'n. They had discovered a motive. 
n had lived in Buffalo and had 
acquainted with Miss Dalling. 
S there had expected they’d be 
d. Then Newden had got a job in 
fork. In New York he had become 
inted with a girl named Miss 
Ry, the daughter of the man for 
jhe worked. They were engaged to 
Hried. Newden denied having been 
i hotel. 

€ was more the next morning. 
olice were continuing to question 
alyees and guests of the hotel. They 
bd police in other cities question 
who had checked out from the ho- 
: that way they had found wit- 
}. A guest named Hardis had seen 
Valling admit Newden to her hotel 
about seven-thirty in the evening. 
Ser named Valley had seen him 
| (Continued on page 31) 
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The bellboy opened it. 
I was startled because I 
thought at first. the body 
was in if. Then I saw that 
the figure was a lay figure 
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The Patriotic Murders 


By Agatha Christie 








The Story Thus Far: 


ERCULE POIROT, noted Belgian detec- 

tive, leaves the office of Henry Morley, a 
London dentist, and goes to his flat. An hour 
or so later, Inspector Japp, of Scotland Yard, 
telephones him and tells him that Morley has 
committed suicide. 

A skeptical person, Poirot does not accept 
Japp’s verdict. He believes that the dentist— 
healthy, prosperous, happy—had been shot to 
death. And he starts an investigation. Sus- 
pect No. 1 is Mr. Amberiotis, a wealthy Greek, 
who had been Morley’s last patient. But be- 
fore the Belgian can interview him, he dies 
of an overdose of dental drugs! 

The inference is obvious: Having killed the 
Greek accidentally, Morley, in a fit of remorse, 
had shot himself. Nevertheless, Poirot does 
not accept the suicide theory. Nor does Mr. 
Reginald Barnes, an ex-secret service agent to 
whom the Belgian goes for advice. Mr. 
Barnes feels certain that a band of conspira- 
tors, who are trying to undermine the existent 
order in England, had planned to kill one of 
Morley’s last patients: the wealthy Alistair 
Blunt. He is convinced that when they failed 
to get Blunt they had murdered the dentist, 
because, having failed in their attempt to 
bribe him to kill Blunt, they had felt he knew 
too much. 

The mysterious disappearance of a woman— 
Migs Mabelle Sainsbury Seale, who had been 
in Vrocies office shortly before his death— 
adds another curious angle to the case. And 
Poirot, busy interrogating various persons— 
Howard Raikes, a young radical from America, 
who had been in Morley’s office at about the 
time Miss Sainsbury Seale had been there; 
Frank Carter, the fiancé of Morley’s secretary; 
Mr. Blunt; Jane Olivera, Mr. Blunt’s niece 
(who is in love with Raikes); and others—has 
no idea what has become of her. 

He soon learns—the body of Miss Sains- 
bury Seale (the face so beaten that it is 
unrecognizable) is found in the flat of a mid- 
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dle-aged married couple: Mr. and Mrs, Albert 
Chapman. Unfortunately, the Chapmans can- 
not be questioned—they have disappeared. 
But, following an inspection of the murdered 
woman’s corpse, Poirot believes that, at last, 
he has a key to the mystery. ..- - 

Mr. Barnes calls on the Belgian. He informs 
Poirot that Albert Chapman had once been in 
the secret service. “What,” Poirot says, “do 
you think has happened to his wife?” Mr. 
Barnes sighs. “I can’t imagine,” he replies. 
Then: “Anything worrying you in particular?” 
Poirot stares at his guest. “Yes,” he says 
slowly. ‘The evidence of my own eyes.” 


VI 


APP came into Poirot’s sitting room 
Jena slammed down his bowler hat 

with such force that the table rocked. 

“What the devil made you think of 
it?” he asked. 

“My good Japp, I do not know what 
you are talking about.” 

Japp said, slowly and forcefully, 
“What gave you the idea that that body 
wasn’t Miss Sainsbury Seale’s body?” 

Poirot looked worried. He said, “It 
was the face that worried me. Why 
smash up a dead woman’s face?” 

Japp said, ‘““My word, I hope old Mor- 
ley’s somewhere where he can know 
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about it. It’s just possible, you know, 
that he was put out of the way on pur- 
pose—so that he couldn’t give evi- 
dence.” 

“It would certainly be better if he 
could have given evidence himself.” 

“Leatheran will be all right. Morley’s 
successor. He’s a thoroughly capable 
man with a good manner and the evi- 
dence is unmistakable.” 

The evening papers came out with 
a sensation the next day. The body 
found in the Battersea flat, believed to 
be that of Miss Sainsbury Seale, was 
positively identified as that of Mrs. Al- 
bert Chapman. 

Mr. Leatheran, of 58 Queen Charlotte 
Street, unhesitatingly pronounced it to 
be Mrs. Chapman on the evidence of 
the teeth and jaw, full particulars of 
which were recorded in the late Mr. 
Morley’s professional chart. 

Miss Sainsbury Seale’s clothes had 
been found on the body and Miss Sains- 
bury Seale’s handbag with the body— 
but where was Miss Sainsbury Seale 
herself? 

As they came away from the inquest 


Her voice was imperious: “You're coming down to Exsham? 
Why?” “It is a kind thought of your uncle's,” Poirot said 


Japp said jubilantly to Poirot, “A s 
piece of work that. Gave ’ema 
tion!” 

Poirot nodded. 

“You tumbled to it first,” idl 
“but, you know, J wasn’t happy 4 
that body myself. After all, you) 
go smashing a dead person’s face 
head about for nothing. It’s mess} 
pleasant work, and it was pretty | 
there must be some reason for it. 
there’s only one reason there could 
to confuse the identity.” He ade 
erously: “But I shouldn’t have 
so quickly to the fact that the} 
we discovered actually was thes 
woman.’ 

Poirot said, with a smile, “And 
my friend, the actual descriptions ¢ 
women were not unlike as ra 
damentals. Mrs. Chapman.was as 
good-looking woman, well made u uF 
fashionably turned out. Miss Sai 
Seale was dowdy and innocent 0 
stick or rouge. But the essentials) 
the same. Both were women of f 
odd. Both were roughly about the s 
height and build. Both had hair 
gray which they touched up to n 4 
appear golden.” 

“Yes, of course, when you put i it 
that. One thing we’ve got to admit 
fair Mabelle put it over on both o 

(Continued on page 34) — 
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een-year-old with - very 
litle money in her purse 
nd a powerful wallop in 
her tennis arm. Her climb 
> tennis fame has been 
|tough one, but Helen is 


teaching for the top now 


i. , 


HEN Mamma Bernhard drove 

her prodigious little daughter to 

; Boston two years ago for the 
sOngwood competition, she packed only 
tennis dress and the two rackets. 
lelen was but seventeen, and this was 
to be her first tournament among the 
wnups. She wouldn’t survive the 
round, but it would be priceless ex- 
Perience for one whose play had been, 


Tennis Cinderella 


By Arthur Mann 
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up till now, limited to the pigtail set. 

Since they weren’t invited to stop at 
any of the swank homes of Chestnut 
Hill, Mamma Bernhard hired a room 
for a day in a Brookline boardinghouse. 
After the defeat, they would return to 
New York and rest for the Seabright 
tournament the following week. That 
would be real fun, with swimming and 
dancing and meeting all the great play- 
ers, thanks to a genuine invitation from 
the Seabright Club. 

But luck was against Mamma Bern- 
hard. First the rain upset things. Helen 
had to practice indoors and did so in the 
single tennis dress, which Mamma 
washed and ironed for the next day. Af- 
ter three days of rain, Mamma Bern- 
hard had washed the dress three times, 
borrowing the landlady’s electric iron 
for the finishing touches. Actually, she 
was looking forward to that first-round 
elimination. 

Then the blue-eyed little girl with the 
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corn-colored braids confounded all con- 
cerned by handing a royal pasting to her 
first-round opponent, and Mamma 
Bernhard’s problem mounted. She had 
to have more money—always a source 
of trouble when you play the amateur 
tennis circuit without benefit of official 
or social subsidy. But she produced her 
remaining cash—gasoline money for the 
trip home—and rented the room for an- 
other day, much to the chagrin of the 
landlady, who had promised it to a 
talkative tourist. 

Mamma Bernhard then tackled the 
other part of the problem, but with soap 
and water. The single tennis dress dried 
while the athletic prodigy slumbered. 
Once again Mamma borrowed the elec- 
tric iron and pressed the garment. 

“Now don’t loiter after the match,” 
Mamma warned, “because Papa doesn’t 
want us driving that old car after dark.” 

Helen obeyed, rushing off the court in 
a surge of delight, for she had reached 


RAPH FOR NE SMITH 
the quarter-finals of her first big tourna- 
ment. 

Torn between maternal pride and 
economic hysteria, Mamma Bernhard 
hurried back to rehire the room before 
the tourist showed up again. Then she 
telephoned Papa Bernhard for more 
money, and set to work rinsing out the 
dress fornext day. Helen would be elimi- 
nated from the tournament tomorrow. 

Well, she wasn’t eliminated tomor- 
row, nor the next day. Sunday arrived 
and Mamma had washed and ironed the 
dress for the sixth time. During the de- 
ciding set the one racket which she had 
used from the start of the tournament 
gave way to her masculine stroking, and 
she paused to examine the broken string. 
Mrs. George Wightman, guiding light in 
women’s tennis, called from the um- 
pire’s chair: 

“You'd better get your other racket, 
Helen.” 

“Oh, 
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no,’ Helen replied quickly, 
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“that’s my good racket. I’m saving that 
for Seabright.” 

She found_a matchstick, bit off the 
end, twisted the broken string about it 
and jammed it into a hole of the frame. 
Then she went on to win the set and the 
Longwood Bowl, one of the most prized 
trophies in tennis. 

It was very exciting for one so young, 
but it was also difficult, because the Sea- 
bright tournament would begin the next 
morning. They had to drive to New 
York in the six-year-old car, sleep, pack 
and reach the shore resort in time for 
first-round play in the forenoon. In the 
morning Mamma Bernhard telephoned 
Seabright for permission to appear in 
the afternoon, and explained matters. 
The committee didn’t know. If Helen 
arrived late, it would be at her own 
risk. 

Mamma Bernhard took the chance, 
and let the little girl sleep late. They 
drove down the Jersey shore and 
reached Seabright in the afternoon, only 
to learn that the committee had de- 
faulted the youthful winner of the 
Longwood Bowl for failing to arrive on 
time! : 

The way of the transgressor is a path 
of thornless roses compared with the 
trail that the modern miss, minus bank 
roll and social prestige, must travel 
to reach the pinnacle of American ten- 
nis. For men it’s acinch. Itinerant male 
players can sleep anywhere, eat any- 
where and dress or travel as they please. 
They can slip into the category of Ten- 
nis Bum, a significant phrase coined by 
Vincent Richards, by breezing from one 
tournament to the next, chiseling trans- 
portation, haggling for racket strings, 
personal equipment and even razor 
blades. 

But the poor girl player is denied 
such a shiftless existence, even if she 
could stomach it. She must present 
an immaculate appearance. She must 
be well-mannered, quiet and a veritable 
Caesar’s wife in the home or private 
boardinghouse. to which she is assigned 
by the tournament subsidizing her ap- 
pearance. 


She Plays the Hard Way 


All of which makes little Helen Bern- 
hard heroine of the net season now end- 
ing, because she has played tournament 
tennis the hard way—without bank roll 
or social sponsor. Her father is prob- 
ably the best-educated parent in Ameri- 
can tennis, being Dr. Eric Bernhard, 
M.A. and B.S. at St. Petersburg (Lenin- 
grad), student at Berlin, Leipzig and 
Heidelberg, and Ph.D. at Erlanger Uni- 
versity, Bavaria. Mamma Bernhard, 
Polish-born, studied at Springfield In- 
ternational College and graduated from 
Oberlin College. 

The Bernhards live in a tiny Green- 
wich Village apartment to devote the 
maximum of money to their only child’s 
education, and avocation. This isn’t 
much, because current civilization 
wastes little money on philosophers. Dr. 
Bernhard works in the foreign depart- 
ment of a New York bank because of 
his command of languages, and you 
know what’s happened to the foreign 
banking business. 

And so Helen offers nothing to the 
swank tennis tournaments but courage 
and a sound stroking technique. She 
went to Seabright this year, not only as 
defending champion, having won in 
1939, but as the nation’s fourth-ranking 
woman player, recent conqueror of 
Helen Jacobs in straight sets for the 
Middle States title, and almost con- 
queror of Alice Marble, American and 
Wimbledon champion, in Cincinnati. 
She had Sweet Alice at 5-1 in the third 
set, and was at match point six times, 
but simply couldn’t put it over. 

Yet, she was seeded far below her 
rank at Seabright, which is important 
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in tournament play. The art of seeding 
protects star players from meeting each 
other in early rounds, but the Bernhard 
girl ran smack into Mary Hardwick, 
English champion, early in the week at 
Seabright. Helen took the first set, 6-4, 
and was at 3-2 in the second when Miss 
Hardwick demanded and received a new 
set of line officials. The change required 
ten minutes, during which time the 
Bernhard girl, hot and at the top of her 
speedy game, cooled off, and took only 
one game in the next twelve. 

Score: Miss Hardwick wins by 4-6, 
6-3, 6-1! 

Reaching her boardinghouse, the 
Bernhard girl was given to understand 
that she was no longer a guest of the 
Seabright Club by the fact that her bag 
was in the lobby, and an announcement 
that her dinner would cost $2.50. 

This is not uncommon at tennis tour- 





“Something's wrong with our tropical worsteds!" 





naments where hotels and boarding- 
houses are stuck when an eliminated 
player sneaks in a surreptitious meal. 
Most amazing, however, is the speed 
with which results of the day’s matches 
are flashed to hotels and hostesses. Once 
Helen rushed back after being put out 
of a Long Island tournament to find 
that her gracious hostess had not only 
packed her things but had put the bag 
out on the porch. 

Arriving at East Hampton, Long 
Island, for the recent Maidstone tour- 
nament, Helen Bernhard was still the 
nation’s fourth-ranking woman player, 
but not according to the seeding. Sarah 
Palfry, Number Three, was seeded first, 
and Pauline Betz, ranked seventh, was 
seeded second. 

But the Bernhard girl’s game is too 
strong to be upset by the vicissitudes of 
tournament seeding, and this fact comes 
as a hard blow to the tennis fathers. 
For three years now they have worked 
at the task of softening the game to a 
point where it resembles that of thirty 
years ago. 

They have accomplished this by 
draping the ball with a set of whis- 
kers or a coating of fuzz that resembles 
the pile of a Turkish rug. This high nap 


slows the ball and so, for the past few 
years, players have been taught to flat- 
racket their shots and rarely, if ever, 
to use any top spin. Top spin, imparted 
by turning the head of the racket during 
the follow-through, causes the ba’. to 
curve earthward after passing the net, 
and paves the way for the speedy game 
with which Bill Tilden became the 
greatest of all. 


It Runs in the Family 


Now, little Helen Bernhard has never 
been able to afford a professional coach. 
She began playing eight years ago with 
a racket as big as herself. The next year, 
at age eleven (her birthday is in July), 
she was finalist for the New Jersey 
State title. 

At thirteen she defeated the late 
Anne Cummings for that title. Be- 
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fore reaching her eighteenth birthday, 
she had won five indoor doubles cham- 
pionships with Dorothy Wightman, two 
national indoor singles titles and the 
national girls’ singles crown for 1938 and 
1939. 

All this was to the utmost delight of 
Dr. Bernhard, who took up tennis in Rus- 
sia after his father had picked up some 
rackets and balls during the World’s 
Fair of 1893. Young Eric not only took 
to the game, but became an expert and 
won countless tournaments in the count- 
less universities he attended. He won 
tournaments all one summer in Berlin 
and was good enough to take a few sets 
from the German Davis Cup stars who 
were interned in Pittsburgh when we 
entered the World War. 

Well, Dr. Bernhard knows only one 
type of tennis, and that happens to in- 
volve speed and the top spin. He 
taught this theory to his little girl, and 
is still teaching her. As a result, the lit- 
tle Bernhard girl has the first top-spin 
forehand drive seen in women’s tennis 
since Helen Wills Moody abandoned 
her racket. 

It makes you recall the savage driv- 
ing power of Molla Bjurstedt Mallory 
and, pitted against the chop stroke 












| 
of Helen Jacobs, or the flat-rj 
swatting of Palfry, Wolfenden and | 
throp, the contrast in style become: 
rific. 
That is why little Helen B 
figures to be the most unpopular p\ 
with the tennis fathers. Already) 
backhand shot is the most vicioy 
any woman player. Buttressed by st 
and top spin, which keeps an oppce 
at the base line, she can keep an c 
nent from charging the net. A y 
she went to California and ther 
veloped an American twist se; 
which has further distressed the 
ponents of pat-ball tennis. SI 
perfected her forehand drive ar 
Palm Springs in January, she w 
tournament by beating Betty Nu 
in the semifinals and Dorothy Bun¢ 
the final. ; 
Her trip to the coast was not for 
nis primarily, but for the course in 
culture offered at the Universi 
Southern California. The girl is 
about farming and its significance 
this world of changing values. § 
a genuine talent for drawing a! 
ing, and especially for composi 
last winter she lived in a little t 
room bungalow, did her own h 
keeping and her cooking, painted 
grew flowers and managed to ola 
practice her tennis religiously an 
keep up with her classes. : 




































A Champ Flunks Gymnas 7 
This winter she will matriculat 
her native New York City, prob b’ 
Barnard. She graduated from Wad 
High School in 1939 with a set of re 
marks that would make any p 
vious—English history 94, Englist 
geometry 88, intermediate algebre 
American history 84. She flunked ¢ 
nastics, probably, she says, beca ase 
failed to hold her toes at the pr 
angle when standing at attention ir 
line-up. i 

While growing up into a pretty 
she was learning tennis the hardest 
Dr. Bernhard bought her a membe 
in the University Heights Club, ar 
cient but honorable set of courts” 
by a gigantic steel gas tank at 2 
Street and the Harlem River. The 
way to reach this club is by jump in 
the Twentieth Century Limited or 
way to Chicago, but little Helen, Da’ 
by only ten cents in carfare, would 
to Washington Heights. Then she ¥ 
walk to and cross Highbridge an 
to the club. 

This was a chore indeed on hot s 
mer days. After the workout came 
return trip by foot across the b 
and to the subway, then a late di 
bath and sweet dreams of 
Queen Helen III. For the pa st 
years she has enjoyed a membershi 
the West Side Club, Forest Hills, thi 
to one more sacrifice on the par 
doting parents. 

This method of reaching the 
pinnacle leaves no room for illusior 
grandeur, no misconception of } 
truths. And today the little Bern! 
girl can take a shellacking with 4 
grace and composure. She is s 
thrilled at being able to play : 
swank tournaments that a bag ¢ 
porch or a snub by an opponent fi 
reaction in her make-up. To he 
outstanding moment of her coas 
coast peregrinations this year cam 
the close of her victory over Helen 
cobs at Philadelphia. 

The former champion, and onl} 
queror of Helen Wills, rushed to} 
net with a shower of praise for| 
new twist service and the top-spin f 
hand. : ! 

“It’s the first time,” said the } 
Bernhard girl solemnly, “that anyt 
important like Helen Jacobs — 
praised my game!” 
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i Quick Decision 


i 

bart-warming chron- 
/aman who told his 
barefaced lie which 
| her full approval 


| 
Vis the way they happened to get 
ther... . First of all, they ap- 
jched each other on trains, he 
‘train, she on another. They 
ctually meet that morning, but 
‘ras entered the zone of semi- 
| The two trains halted just 
‘the Harlem River Bridge, which 
railway travel enters New York 
id one waited politely for the 
is two trains cannot cross the 
idge on the same track at the 
ne. 
s on Train One, coming down 
laine, and she sat anxiously in 
any Express, looking at the 
enement buildings and men in 
tts leaning from windows. His 
as Henry Knight—one of the 
Knights—and she was Peggy 
_ from Katonah, Kansas; and, in 
if putting it, they were arriving 
Work City to seek their fortunes, 
ork and perhaps get into some 
elephone book. 
rolled into Grand Central about 
jutes apart, went their separate 
d at that instant the chances 
en million to one they would 
jeet. He hastened on down to 
(noon newspaper, where a job 
ing for him, so he was all right. 
at around to the radio stations, 
Was a Singer, a young and eager 
ho had come to New York to 
lo the big time. 
padio people told her to come 
pnday, so she rented a tiny room 
ited for Monday and thus the 
wiarers began their metropoli- 













































By Frank Condon 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN CROSMAN 


tan careers. That was as it would be 
the first day of June. On the tenth of 
the month, one of the radio concerns 
gave a cocktail party in a large hotel 
room with red wallpaper, in honor of a 
polar explorer, and Henry Knight was 
present to report. The young radio 
singer was likewise present. 

They stood still a while and looked 
each other over, as young people do in 
the miracle moment that comes but once 
in a lifetime. They were introduced by 
a genial oaf who didn’t know either of 
them, and they sat on a piano bench and 
talked, the conversation being limited 
to “who are you and what are you doing 
here?” 

After a while, they walked out of the 
place together, arm in arm, forgetting 
the cocktail party, the explorer and the 
world, and they must have fallen in love 
in that first half-hour. It might have 
been the first ten seconds. Anyhow, 
they were married two weeks later in 
the Little Church, and life began in a 
small walk-up flat on Sixth Avenue just 
south of Eighth Street, forty dollars a 
month. 

It was exciting and they talked con- 
stantly, as he was 26 and she was 22 
and naturally they had to go over all 
those years in detail. 

First of all, they had to discuss why 
they were there. He was a Knight from 
Lincoln, Maine, down in New York to 


Henry opened his mouth and stared 
He stopped chewing 
and gulped. His genial countenance 
shone with amazement and _ per- 
plexity and finally Peggy hung up 


at his wife. 


enter and study the newspaper business 
as a reporter, watch the smart ones, 
learn what he could and go back home 
to take over and run the Lincoln Re- 
corder. She had come to make a name 
and a living for herself, singing on the 
radio, and she had sung her way into 
New York in four jumps—Katonah, 
Garden City, Kansas City and Chicago. 

He had wavy red hair and a sunny 
manner and was easy to live with. Al- 
most the first thing the bride learned 
about her husband was that he lost his 
hat. 

He was a natural and confirmed hat- 
loser, as some men are, and Peggy 
tried to cure him. Women never lose 
their hats and cannot understand such a 
weakness in man. In the two years pre- 
ceding his marriage, Henry had lost fif- 
teen hats and six sweaters and Peggy 
was aghast. Having a bride made no 
difference—he went right along losing 
his headgear. 

His job on the afternoon paper paid 
him a fair salary and his employers 
understood clearly that he was in New 
York for experience and would presently 
sail back to Maine and run his own 
paper. Peggy tapped tentatively at her 
career, which seemed to advance slowly, 
as New York is a town of radio singers 
and every time a bus stops two of them 
get off and hurry into a building. Some 
weeks, she made as much as thirty dol- 
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lars from obscure stations, singing Little 
Gray Home in the West and Roll Out 
the Barrel. When they let her sing, it 
was generally for some modest station 
at the bottom of the dial and her mount- 
ing ambition was to work up and get in 
with the solid people of the air. 

Peggy had a good Kansas voice and 
television would have helped her along. 
Henry often grinned across the table at 
her and gave advice. 

“Enjoy it while you can, darling, be- 
cause this is our honeymoon in the great 
city. It’s fun living in New York. But 
don’t forget that pretty soon we are 
going home to Lincoln, where every 
prospect pleases.” 


“Maybe and maybe not,” she replied 


lightly. “We might be city people and 
some day we may be referred to as those 
old-time New Yorkers, Henry and 
Peggy.” 

He grinned. “Just a couple of rural 
visitors.” 


S° THEY lived along merrily in the 
flat on Sixth Avenue and on occa- 
sions the radio people telephoned Peggy 
about jobs or the agent took her to lunch 
to discuss business matters and assure 
her in jovial tones that one day she 
would be another Kate Smith. The 
agent was an explosive man named 
C. B. Feller. He was deeply interested 
in young radio singers and often in his 
moments of intense earnestness he 
would lean across the table and place 
his hand over Peggy’s. 

You don’t have to be pretty to sing on 
the radio, but it doesn’t hurt when 
you’re looking for a job, and anybody 
who couldn’t see that Peggy Knight was 
pretty might as well quit looking. Out 
in Katonah, she was the town belle, 
which is nice, but carries no income. 
Katonah is fifteen miles from the near- 
est railroad and is avoided by every- 
thing including tornadoes, and from 
childhood it was Peggy’s iron determi- 
nation to escape. 

Henry was altogether different about 
small towns. He came from Lincoln, 
which he loved and adored above all 
towns on earth. 

“You can’t help but love it,” he told 
her, his eyes sparkling. “There’s the 
little house waiting for us, furnished to 
the last rug. You can have a garden 
and keep a canary and sit on the porch 
and be happy. The townfolks are all 
grand people and you'll like my father 
and mother.” 

“Yes and will they like me?” she 
asked dubiously. ‘Maybe I’ll be lonely, 
sitting up there with my canary and you 
gone all day at the paper.” 

“The folks will love you and so will 
everybody and you'll be the wife of that 
brilliant editor, Henry Knight of the 
Lincoln Recorder. It’s about the same 
as being wife of the president of Brazil.” 

“Well, you know me, Henry,” she as- 
sured him. “I worked for years to get 
away from Katonah and here I am. I 
love New York. I could be happy here 
forever, but you are the boss and it’s 
what you say. I’d even go back to 
Katonah with you.” 

“T’ll make many a cruel demand,” he 
laughed, ‘“‘but you will never go back to 
Katonah. This is the greatest city in the 
world, but a person mustn’t stay here 
too long. New York is full of pathetic 
spectacles who have stayed too long.” 

“All right. We'll pack the bags any 
day you name,” she said. “Only let’s 
not be in a great hurry. You must re- 
member we're pretty happy.” 

Henry could afford to wait and there 
was no hurry. His presence in New 
York was part of a plan worked out by 
himself and his father. He was the only 
son of the Knights and the Knights have 
always been in Lincoln. The elder 
Knight was still on the job, carrying 
along the family tradition, waiting for 
young Henry to round out his education 
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in metropolitan journalism and then 
come home, take over the paper and 
carry on. 

Old Man Knight was ready at any 
time to retire to his garden and let 
Henry do it. 

That’s the way it was with the young 
couple down on Sixth Avenue, hard by 
Eighth Streét and its rusty shops. With 
regard to his habit of losing hats and 
sweaters, Henry was inclined to admit 
weakness, but there was nothing to be 
done about it. Peggy tried everything, 
except tacks. He played golf on occa- 
sion with the newspaper reporters, and 
whenever they tried out a new course 
Henry was certain to lose a hat, a 
sweater or both. It caused Peggy wifely 
distress and she scolded him ve- 
hemently, led him to solemn promises 
and accomplished nothing, for you might 
as well scold a hat-loser for snoring or 
having large ears. 

He could lose his sweaters only at 
golf courses but he could lose hats any- 
where and did. 

After some six months of happy mar- 
ried life on Sixth Avenue and some oc- 
casional singing chores for Peggy, 


“Well,” she repeated, “you certainly 
ought to trot over and see your parents.” 

“They'll only want me to stay, as their 
letters indicate. They’ll argue that my 
New York stretch is about over, and it 
is. Dad wants to quit and I want him to 
quit. So you see.” 

“But we’re so happy here in New 
York and we adore this flat and it’s 
thrilling every instant.” 

“T know that. Never been so happy 
and may never be again. That’s why 
I'll just go up to Portland, look at the 
doctors and stay firmly away from 
home. I'll be back here in four days. 
Lincoln and the Recorder can wait un- 
til the dim future.” 


ale ae being the case,”’ she said more 
cheerfully, “we'll prepare you for 
travel on trains. 
start.” 

So they went over at once to Fifth 
Avenue and walked along until they 
came to one of those elegant hat stores 
with a famous name and four famous 
hats in the window, and while Henry 
purchased a new lid Peggy supervised. 
They came out proudly. It was a hand- 


You have no hat, to 











“Pull over t' th’ curb! Who d’yuh think you are?!! Where's th’ 
fire?!! Wot'sa big idea?!! Gimme yuh operator's license!!!" 


JAY IRVING 


Henry’s afternoon paper ordered him up 
Portland, Maine, to sit around and cover 
a convention of medical specialists and 
ordinary doctors and try to learn if they 
could keep people from growing old. 
Henry knew the doctors couldn’t and so 
did the paper, but readers love sunny 
news items, right or wrong. 

Henry walked into his flat to inform 
the bride that the sunshine would be re- 
moved from her life for three days, 
maybe four. He said it looked like a 
four-day job, as doctors love to string 
out their conventions, drink highballs 
and otherwise impair their health. As 
usual, Henry had no hat whatever, hav- 
ing left his most recent in a poolroom 
near Brooklyn Bridge. 

“Portland,” Peggy remarked, giving 
him a thoughtful glance. ‘‘That’s near 
Lincoln, isn’t it?” 

“Thirty miles away.” 

“IT suppose you'll go home, won't 
you?” 

“T’ve been thinking it over and I don’t 
know. Maybe not.” 

“You ought to go home, Henry. What 
kind of a son would that be?” 

“Yes? Well, I want to go home and 
see them all, naturally. But here’s the 
rub. If I do go, I'll want to stay right 
there and not leave. I love that town. 
I long to open up my desk at the Re- 
corder, call the men together and begin 
running the job. I’ve been ready some 
time.” 





some fedora or Homburg type of head- 
gear, a dignified and rich-looking morsel, 
with a neat brown feather in the band 
and a sea gull’s eyes in the center of 
the feather. 

Back in the flat, Peggy packed his 
suitcase with loving care and looked him 
over. 

“Perfectly clad for travel,” she said, 
“and promise me to not lose the hat. 
Costs money.” 

“T’ll never lose another hat in this 
world.” 

“And you'll be back here?” 

“Thursday at three o’clock.” 

“I’m sorry you're not going over to see 
your folks. The only son and he refuses 
to call on his parents.” 

“Didn’t I tell you why, darling? You 
want me to settle down, stay there and 
send you a telegram commanding you 
to pack and move?” 

“You really love it, don’t you?” 

“Sure I do. So will you, some day. 
Mother and dad have their own place 
and we have ours and you can keep a 
dog and a canary and Mrs. Madden will 
come up and make jelly and cucumber 
jam, and you'll be the wife of the editor 
and a lady of importance.” ; 

“Tt will be nice,” Peggy smiled, “in 
about five years. Meantime, I beg of 
you not to lose your hat. The tooth- 
paste is at the bottom of the bag. Your 
pajamas—” 

“Are you talking to one of the best 
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reporters in New York or a blit] 
half-wit?” he demanded. 
Twenty minutes later, they wie j 
Grand Central and, as the hour ys ¢ 
hand and the Maine Express Tea t 
depart, he kissed her fervently anc 
through the gate. Peggy went m’ 
home to the flat on Sixth Avenue, ‘her 
she found a letter in the box = 
C. B. Feller. It informed her that 
were taking a turn for the better} 
her singing affairs were looking u 
that he would like to have a bu he: 
conference immediately. i 
“Give me a wing when you get ig 
he suggested, ‘as we may have to 2 k 
a quick decision. Looks very goo.’ 
The next day, she lunched wit); 
and they discussed prospects and (et 
Radio had finally come around t¢h 
point of admitting Peggy couldiir 
radio songs and they were willi 
give her a real chance. 
“There’s nothing to get excited \ 
just yet,” Mr. Feller remarked. * 


you ought to earn sixty or seventy} 
lars a week. Later on, it’s a cinch. 7 
are a young lady heading for big tl) 
if you have a little patience, for 
have a true radio voice and I a} 
knew it.” 

“You’ve been very kind, Mr. Fe» 

“It's business with me, Peggy. | 
may have to sign a contract. 
all right?” 

“Of course it’s all right—except. 

“Except what?” 

“Well, Henry is out of town. ] 
won’t be home till Thursday.” i 

“What’s he got to do with it? Yj 
the singer.” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Feller, our a 
are a trifle unsettled and Henry 
been talking of going back to Li 
Maine, which is his home town. 
to run the paper there. If he say 
wants to start at once, then I 1 
hardly sign a contract to stay = 
sing.’ 

“Yes, but this is your chance anc 
is what you’ve been working for. 
can make more than he can, runn 
small-town paper. I thought you 
wild about New York.” 

“T am,” she said earnestly, “and I 
singing and I hope I can sign up and 
here. But I wouldn’t want to take 
step until I talk to Henry. If we 
in New York, I'll sign your contrai 
bet.” 

“So what do we do now?” 

“Wait till Henry gets back.” 





WE IN Portland, young Henry lo 
over the assembled medicos and 
discovered they could do nothing a 
people growing old and would tl 
selves try anything down to extra 
lizard. Having covered the conve: 
for his paper, his mind turned to 
coln, thirty miles away, and he kne 
once that he should go home. Hi 
rived unannounced, but in time for 
per and the folks were overjoyed. 

“Time you got here,” they told 
“Where’s your wife? Are you alln 
to start work and let us have a v 
tion?” 

“Just a nvinute,” Henry said. “Hi 
the way it is.” 

He told them about the beaut} 
Peggy and her singing for radio anc 
deep love for New York, she bei 
small-town girl and newly escé 
They listened sympathetically. Se 
Knight announced he was wishful t 
tire, go on a hunting trip, visit § 
America and breed dogs. Sittin; 
supper, they went over the situation 
Henry perceived that-his New York 
reer had come abruptly to an end. 
was the new Recorder editor anc 
time had come. 

The little bungalow was ready. H 
ate a thoughtful meal, nodding as 

(Continued on page 42) 
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downcast head lamp. Then, as he 
watched it, the car began to move. Very 
slowly it crawled down the road behind 
him, turned its long, sleek body gently 
to one side, and, entering the water so 
quietly that there was hardly a ripple, it 
came up close to him so that the driving 
seat was on a level with his own. 

The side windows of the two cars slid 
down simultaneously and the man in 
the fireman’s coat braced himself to 
meet whatever was coming. 

“Would you care for a lift by any 
chance?” 

The question, put with a certain 
grave politeness, came quietly out of 
the darkness on a clear, young voice 
that might have belonged to some nice 
child: 

“Do you know where we are? We're 
relying on you. I hope you realize that.” 

The second voice, which was elderly 
and querulous besides being practically 
in his ear, startled half the life out of 
him it was so close. 

“Driving at night is difficult at the 
best of times,” it rambled on hollowly, 
“and night comes so early this time of 
year. I must have hunted over this 
country as a young man but that’s many 
years ago. Many. I don’t know what 
road we're on at all.” 

After a moment’s incredulous silence 


the explanation of this apparent hallu- - 


cination occurred to the fugitive with a 
second shock. Whoever these good peo- 
ple were, they either knew him or his 
car very well indeed. He replied cau- 
tiously, relying on his voice to identify 
him or not as the case might be. 

“T’m afraid this car has died,” he said 
clearly, and waited for their reaction. 

“With a beautiful smile on its bonnet, 
no doubt.” The young voice sounded 
gently reproachful. “Do you mind get- 
ting in the back? Mr. Anscombe is in 
the front with me. We shall all be 
rather late for dinner, I'm afraid, and 
I've phoned Lee once. Leave George’s 
car where it is.” 

The man who could not remember 
pricked up his ears. There had been 
definitely a warning emphasis on the 
Christian name. 

“Our George has a depraved taste in 
machinery,” he remarked tentatively as 
he clambered out of the farther door 
and came around to the back of the sec- 
ond car. 

When he entered the warm darkness 
of the limousine the girl gave him the 
hint for which he had asked. 

“It’s not George’s taste, poor child. 
It’s his pocket,” she said firmly. “Er— 
all undergraduates are a little trusting 
when confronted by a secondhand-car 
salesman, aren't they? Still, it was very 
nice of him to lend it to you. I’m so 
sorry I missed you. I was waiting in 
the vestibule and only caught a glimpse 
of you as you shot through, and you'd 
started off in George’s car before I could 
catch you.” 

She let in the clutch as she spoke and 
they moved away into the darkness. 

“I’m sorry, too. Very silly of me,” 
murmured the man in the oilskins. He 
was feeling his way very cautiously. 
Clearly they were on dangerous ground 
and now was not the time for explana- 
tions. Whoever this blessed girl was she 
was certainly helpful and appeared to 
rely on him to play up to her. 

He leaned back among the cushions 
and strained his eyes in the darkness. 
Gradually he made out the two silhou- 
ettes against the windshield. The girl 
was small but erect and the line of her 
shoulders was square, like a boy’s. Of 
course! She was the young woman with 
the heart-shaped face and the discon- 


Traitor’s Purse 
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certingly intelligent light brown eyes 
who had spoken to him in the hospital 
vestibule. She must have been trying 
to tell him that this car was by the gate. 
No wonder she was treating him now as 
if he were mentally deficient. So he 
was, God help him. So he was. 

The man who sat beside her was less 
definite in outline. He appeared to be a 
spreading bundle with a large head 
adorned by a flat cap which sat upon it 
like a lid. He turned presently and 
leaned over the back. 

“Rather a disturbing adventure,” he 
remarked conversationally. His windy 
voice was old and foolish but it was also 
dangerously inquisitive. 

The man in the back of the car hesi- 
tated. 

“It was, in a way,” he said at last. 

“T know. I know.” The old man was 
determined to talk, whatever the effort. 
“Still, you did your duty. There’s a 
great comfort in that. Probably the 
only thanks you ‘ll get out of it. A good 
Samaritan ... 

“Ts his own reward,” 
without moving her head. “All the 
same,” she went on carefully, “I don’t 
see what else you could have done. 
After all, if a stranger is polite enough 
to talk to one in a railway carriage and 
nutty enough to fall over one’s bag and 
stun himself in getting out the least one 
can do is to take him to a hospital.” 

“T can think of less,” said the old man, 
grunting into his muffler. “Can't you, 
Campion?” 

“Yes, yes, I can.” The man in the 
back of the car was not thinking what 
he was saying. Campion. He seized on 
the name eagerly and tried to think that 
it was familiar. At first he was con- 
vinced that it was and relief rushed over 
him. But the next moment he was not 
sure again and despair returned. It was 
an unnerving experience and he felt for 
a cigarette. 

Finding that he had no pockets he 
leaned forward automatically and dis- 
covered in the dark a packet and a 
lighter tucked into the case at the back 
of the front seat. He was actually smok- 
ing before he realized the significance 
of his behavior. He must have known 
the cigarettes were there. He had taken 
one as naturally as if he had done it a 
hundred times before. The explanation 
was obvious. He had. He was in his 
own car. 

He lay back to think it over. The one 
clear conclusion to be drawn from pres- 
ent developments, he decided, was that 
he and the girl were up to something— 
or at least she certainly was. She was 
protecting him the whole time, feeding 
him with story after story and doing it 
very well, almost as though she were 
used to it. Perhaps she was. 

The conviction that she was his wife 
came slowly. The more he thought of it 
the more likely it became. Here she 
was, driving his car, looking after him 
like a mother, lying for him like a hero- 
ine. George's car indeed! Fer the first 
time since he had recovered conscious- 
ness in the hospital ward he saw a ray 
of comfort in his prospect. The abys- 
mal loneliness of his position was 
spanned. Apart from his tremendous 
relief he was also suddenly delighted 
and he peered at her again in the dark- 
ness. 

She drove very well, with confidence 
and an unusual sympathy for the ma- 
chine. The big car was brushing aside 
the miles and he had half persuaded 
himself that the police-slugging epi- 
sode was part of some past delirium 
when the elderly man stirred himself. 

“I see where we are now,” he said 


supplied the girl 


contentedly. “We must have come fif- 
teen miles out of our way.” He broke 
off abruptly and laughed, the silly, lit- 
tle high-pitched giggle of a foolish old 
man. “i mean five miles, of course,” he 
added clumsily. “I don’t know what 
made me say fifteen.” 

The man who had been told that his 
name was Campion glanced up sharply 
in the darkness and the shadowy tide 
of anxiety rolled up into his mind once 
more. 

“It’s not far now, anyway.” The girl’s 
cool voice was comiortingly matter-of- 
fact. “If you don’t mind, Mr. Anscombe, 
weil put you down at your house and 
tush on to change. Aubrey has put the 
meal back to eight-thirty and we can’t 
in all decency be late. We'll see you 
there, shan’t we?” 

“Yes, yes, I shall be there.” The old 
man sounded enthusiastic. “I never 
miss an opportunity to dine at the In- 
stitute now that Aubrey is the skipper. 
I remember his predecessor, the great 
Doctor Hale. He was an able fellow but 
nothing like Aubrey. Lee Aubrey is one 
of the big men of our time.” 

“Yes,” said the girl thoughtfully. 
“Yes, I think he may be. He’s not afraid 
to surround himself with brains.” 

Anscombe grunted. “A particularly 
brilliant man on his own account,” he 
announced didactically. “We were more 
than lucky to get him here at Bridge. I 
remember the famous session when his 
appointment was announced to the Se- 
cret Conclave. As Hereditary Secretary 
to the Society I was very much congratu- 
lated, but I said, ‘Don’t thank me, 
Masters of Bridge’—that’s the custom- 
ary address, you know—‘Don’t thank 
me. Thank the man himself for coming 
to us.’” 

Anscombe? The name meant nothing 
to Campion. But Bridge, and the In- 
stitute, struck a vaguely familiar note. 
He fancied that they were well-known 
terms, something he had heard about 
all his life. 

Presently the old man spoke again. 

“Aubrey is a wealthy man, too, you 
know,” he said. “It’s not generally 
known, but he donates the whole of his 
two-thousand-pound salary to some 
scholarship fund in the north. His pri- 
vate income must be considerable. Still, 
it suits him, you know. He has a unique 
position that no money in the world 
could buy, and a house that is virtu- 
ally a museum piece, also not for pur- 
chase. You're comfortable there, aren't 
you?” 

“Very. It’s a glorious house, isn't it, 
Albert?” 

It took Campion some seconds to re- 
alize that she was talking to him, but his 
response, when it did come, was man- 
fully enthusiastic. 

Mr. Anscombe turned in his seat. 

“You're tired,” he said. “That ex- 
perience of yours took it out of you. 
That sort of thing often does. London is 
exhausting, too. What are you wearing? 
A mackintosh? I can hear something 
rustling but I can’t see you. It’s very 
warm in here. Why don’t you take it 
off?” 

“No. I don't think I will, thanks.” To 
his horror he heard himself beginning 
to laugh, but again the girl came to his 
rescue. 

“Leave him alone,” she said. “He’s 
in disgrace. He’s taken the wrong car, 
led us miles out of our way and now 
he dozes off smelling like a bicycle shop. 
You'll have to give up oilskins, Albert, 
at any rate for wear in a confined space. 
Still, we’re practically there. This is 
your gate, isn’t it, Mr. Anscembe? You 
wouldn't think it awfully rude of us if 


\ 


4 
; 
. 


we didn’t take the car into th 
would you?” 

“Oh, of course not, of course r 
late myself. Thank you very r 
all your kindness. I feel I force 
self on you this afternoon, but | 
been so very good, so very good.” 

He was hoisting himself out of 
seat with difficulty as he =a 
hollow, foolish voice sque 
trailed away as he landed hims rf 
on the pavement and closed t 
Through the window the r 
senger caught a glimpse of him 
pearing between high, stucco 
toward a steep, dark house beyo: 

“Silly little man,” said the giz 
denly. ““He’s left his parcel. I 
be a moment. I'll take it to him! 

“That's all right, I'll do that,” 
pion said hastily, fumbling for th 
handle. . 

“You can't in those clothes.” 

“Yes, I can. He won't see m 
he does he'll have to realize 'm 
centric. Where's his baggage?” 

She tured toward him in the 
ness. 

“It’s books, I think,” she sai 
you are.” 

He took the square parcel 
gered out after the departing fig 
was brighter than he had thoug 
he did not call to the man but c 
the small drive quietly. The fro 
was already closed when he 
and, rather than knock, he 
package on the step and hurrie 
the drive to the waiting car ag 

With the departure of 
very car seemed more comfortabl 
girl let in the clutch softly and 
away. The man, who was still tm 
remember if his name really 
Campion, leaned forward. Ne 
was alone with this i 7 
recognizable wife of his he felt 
pectedly embarrassed. 

“This is all very difficult,” 


awkwardly. 
Her agreement 
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“i know.” : 
heartfelt that it silenced him 
frightful, and there’s absolutely 1 
to talk and get it straight We" 
already and we daren’t be late, it] 
so fishy.” 

She swung the car up a steep i 
and through a columned gateway 
spoke. 

“TI only found out where vo" we 
a miracle. Id been waiting c 
station as we arranged. la i 
scombe until four o'clock, but afte 
I had to carry him around with me 
ing him one dubious tale after an 
had to bring him because he in 
He said he had to see his dentist a 
asked Lee Aubrey if I'd give him 
Lee made a personal request of it 
couldn’t refuse without sounding 
picious. So there he was.” j 

The car had not yet stopped. 4 
as Campion could see they were i 
through some sort of park. The gil 
still talking. She was nervous 
little breathless. 

“He's a terrifying old boy, isn't 
she demanded. “Flat mental defic 
for ninety-nine per cent of the time 
single flashes of acuteness. You 
know whether it’s silver showing thre 
the disguising tarnish cr the last 
fiecks of plate on the old iin spoon. | 
only hope is to get down to the mez | a 
behave normally. Have you gots m 
thing under that decontamination ot 
fit? Can we leave it in the car?” 4 


“Tt all depends where we're going,” 
said. “I'm in pajamas .. . awful @& 
flannel things.” : 


“What?” She stopped the car in 
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Ppsodent with Irium Removes Surface-Stains from Your Teeth 
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_... Reveals How Beautifully bright they Really Are! 











































“PROMISE YOULL ALWAYS KEEP 
THAT BEAUTIFUL SMILE!” 


Ba~. 


Official spokesmen for 47,000 American 
Dentists say Pepsodent is Safe, Effective, 
Truthfully Advertised. This means you 
can fully trust it to remove ugly Surface- 
Stains that make teeth look dull, dingy. 


@ When a friend tells you that the sparkling teeth and lovely 
smile you admire result from daily brushings with Pepsodent, 
you can believe it! 


When you hear a radio announcer say that Pepsodent with 
Irium will remove unsightly Surface-Stains, make teeth that look 
dull, discolored shine again with their natural brilliance, he knows 
what he’s talking about! Believe him! 


When you flip the pages of your favorite magazine and see 
Pepsodent advertisements you can believe every word written 
about Pepsodent’s efficiency in keeping teeth lustrous, bright. 


For, the Council on Dental Therapeutics, official spokesmen 
for 47,000 dentists, say Pepsodent is Safe, Effective, Truth- 
fully Advertised. And as Proof, they have awarded Pepsodent 
the prized Seal of Acceptance of the American Dental Association. 

So, take a tip from the men whose business it is to know about 
dentifrices. Switch to Pepsodent with Irium. Of all tooth pastes 
and tooth powders, Pepsodent alone contains Irium (known pro- 
fessionally as Purified Alkyl Sulfate). No more efficient, safe 
cleansing ingredient is known to dental science. It is Irium 
in Pepsodent that gives you the “Plus” that will help make the 
wonderful difference in the brightness of your teeth, your smile. 

Try Pepsodent with Irium today. The sooner you start, the 
sooner you can flash the bright smile others will admire. 


Both 

- Sa SS contain 
PEPSODENT 

This Seal is Proof Tooth Powder 

PEPSODENT is iy 


Safe Getic 
Vlwihifjlly rldvetlined 
Awarded by the Council on 


Dental Therapeutics of the 
American Dental Association. 
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Strike up the band for new COLA LIFE SAVERS. They bring you, for the first time 
in candy form, the refreshing, tingly taste of cola. 
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Nobody loves an onion except the man 
who eats it. Wise folks tame onion- 


If you're on the look for a tasty mouth- 
ful, try COLA LIFE SAVERS. They’re 
breath (or other unpleasant breath) with cola at its delicious, most refreshing best. 


WINT-O-GREENS. 








astonishment and turned to him. “What 
happened? You're not hurt?” 

“Oh, lord no,” he said, warmed by her 
anxiety. “I’m all right really. I only 
got knocked out.” 

“Oh, that was it, was it?” she said, 
much more relieved than he had ex- 
pected her to be and far less surprised. 
“The man in the paper shop simply 
whispered ‘hospital’. I didn’t get an 
opportunity to talk to him at all. The 
place was full of people and there wasn’t 
time. It was nearly five then and I had 
the wretched Anscombe inside. That 
old man knows something, I swear it.’ 

“More than I do,’ said Campion 
grimly. 


ee HIS surprise she caught him up. 
“Yes,” she said. “That’s what I 
thought. We’ll bear him in mind. I say, 
Iam glad you're allright. It never went 
through my head that you might have 
gone to the hospital as a patient. When 
I saw you charging out in the deep-sea- 
diver costume I thought some kind 
friend had lent it to you to hide the 
tramp’s. garb. I’ve got your change 
in the luggage compartment. That’s what 
was worrying me so as you didn’t turn 
up before Anscombe returned. I didn’t 
see how I was going to get it to you be- 
fore he saw you. Well, it’s silly to change 
now, isn’t it? You’ll have to smuggle 
yourself in.” 

The man laughed. She was charming 
and he was very tired. 

“Anything you say, lady,” he said. 
“Where do we go?” 

“T think that side door,” she said. 

He sat watching her silhouette as she 
maneuvered the big car skillfully into a 
narrow entrance by the side of a large, 
dim building. She was an astonishing 
young person, as practical and energetic 
as a child. 

She parked her car and he climbed 
out, stiff and unsteady, into a neat, old- 
fashioned stable yard with cobbles under 
his feet and the low, graceful lines of 
Georgian outbuildings just visible in the 
faint light. By the time he emerged 
she was tugging at a suitcase within. 

He took it from her and would have 
put his free arm around her shoulders, 
but she did not notice his gesture and it 
occurred to him that he did not usually 
exhibit such open affection. He was 
wondering a little at himself when she 
called him from the house: 

“Come on, Albert. It’s awfully late.” 

He found her waiting for him in a dark 
arched doorway. 

“Two steps up,” she said. “Come on. 
It’s got a black-out gadget that turns out 
the light when you open the door.” 


ae THE wood closed softly behind 
him the small passage in which they 
stood lit up and in a soft yellow glow the 
comfortable flagged and paneled interior 
of a perfect Georgian house emerged. A 
baize door opposite them clearly cut off 
the reception half of the establishment 
and a narrow flight of oak stairs on their 
left led to a similar door on the first 
floor. The girl made for this upper door 
and as she ran up the staircase he sud- 
denly saw her and recognized her, the 
first real and familiar thing to emerge in 
the terrifying darkness of his mind. Her 
thin young back under the perfectly cut 
brown tweed of her suit, her long curls 
and her small brown hand on the banis- 
ter were all suddenly well known and in- 
expressibly dear to him. 

“Amanda!” he said. 

“Yes?” She swung around on the top 


© | of the stairs and stood looking down at 





Everybody's breath offends sometimes after eating, drinking, or smoking. Let 
LIFE SAVERS save yours. 14 delicious mint and fruit flavors. Sold everywhere. 5¢. 


@ When you visit the New York World's Fair, don’t miss the Life Savers Parachute Jump. It’s a real thrill! 


him, a picture of arrested movement. 
He laughed and came hurrying up the 
stairs after her. 
“T only wanted to hear you answer to 
your name.” 
The smile faded from her face and he 
thought she looked a trifle embarrassed. 
‘T’m not really rattled,’ she mur- 


proached her, “it’s only that i" 
so horribly important and imrpe 

























































something good happen?” 
“No, I’m rather afraid it didn’t) Th 
is lightheadedness,” he said, ar! f 
lowed her through the second baiz 
into a small world of past elegaile 
Amanda crossed the upper hall )he: 
stripped pine paneling, Chinese \pp 
and sage-green drapery made aes 
gian setting without either the s 


great period of nouveaux riche) 4 
opened a door under an archwa 

“Yes, they’ve put your thing 
thank goodness,’ she said, i 
across another expanse of carpet. Y¥x 
get dressed and so will I. I'll giv y 
ten minutes. I must see you befe. 
go down. Bless you.” 


whisking into a room on the othdsj 
of the hall while her vivid, friendl} 
sonality still warmed and com 
him like the glow of a coal fire. 
Albert Campion went into the 
that presumably was his own and] 
at the dinner jacket laid out nez 
his bed. The tailor’s tab insic 
breast pocket assured him that } 
his and that he had bought it in th 
ceding spring. He began to dress! 
fully, moving slowly and with ac 
amount of difficulty. After a min 


cerning the whereabouts of his 
clothes and toilet things. He 
hurry. Amanda was coming back | 
minutes and that was time enough 
all the serious questions settled 
clung to the thought of Amanda. | 
wife she was the one satisfa 
friendly truth in a world of ville 
fantasy. 


EANWHILE, the obvious 

do was to get himself safely che 

He accepted his reflection in the 
ing mirror discovered in the adj 
bathroom without seeing it, as do! 
men every morning of their lives. 
self-searching mood had disapp 
and his sole anxiety was to get hi 
smooth. The cool comfort of well- 
clothes soothed him and he had ti¢ 
tie and was getting into his jacket 
a knock sounded on the door. He s} 
to open it. It was not Amanda | 
dinner-jacketed stranger who smi!) 
him familiarly and wandered int. 
room. | 
“My dear chap, I’m so glad you’y) 
back,” he said, revealing a voice se 
tones deeper than the average, ail 
flexible that its charm was i 
taneous. ‘Trouble all cleared up 
Campion nodded without sped 
Even if some flicker of memory ha 
struggled to help him, he would 
known the newcomer was his ho 
soon as he set eyes on him. The 
big-boned figure, with its suggestii 
elegant negligence, was impressive 
went with the house. He recognize 
type, or rather the variety of indivi 
immediately. 
Lee Aubrey was a personality; tt 
to say he exuded a force and a spit 
flavor as actual as if it had been wai 
or asmall electric current. His big | 
was extravagantly molded, the fea 
fine but large and overdrawn, an¢ 
smiling eyes were kindly rather 
friendly. The most striking thing a 
him was that he could not, appari 
much to his regret, provide any sti 
of common ground on which to 
with normal men. - There was no 
gestion of equality in his bearing 
rather an exaggerated humility, as 
were in the habit of going dow! 
mental all-fours to conduct any sil 
conversation. 
“I was rather glad to put food of 





‘if an hour,” he said. “Fyshe from 
2 War House has been down all day. 
traordinarily inferior mind. A de- 
‘nt chap. Quite sound, of course, but 
. underingly dull. It took Butcher all 
ly to tell him what he wanted to know.” 
He laughed again, half apologetically, 
}r making the criticism. 
_ “Absurd,” said Campion. 
* ‘It was coming back to him, or some of 
"twas. This was the Principal’s House 
7 | the Bridge Institute of General Re- 
Viarch, that remarkable and ancient in- 
‘tution that, from being a provincial 
‘‘riosity, part charity and part museum 
ira hundred and fifty years, had blos- 
ed forth in the early part of the cen- 
Iry into one of the most valuable 
‘) nters in the country. The recollection 
"jme as Amanda’s name had come; not 
“) a raising of the curtain of darkness 
Hat hung between the front and the 
| ck of his mind, but as a sudden rent 


ie 





it that flashed a whole scene from 
le brightness within, only to close again 
moment later as the folds resettled. 
i gas all very confusing and alarming. 
‘Lee Aubrey was looking at him in- 
\ntly. 
\“You’re most frightfully tired,” he 
Yiid gently. “Or is something wrong?” 
“No, no, I’m all right.” Campion was 
irprised at his own vehemence, but it 
emed desperately important to keep 
s secret. 
“Oh, that—that’s fine.’ The other 
an was as hurt asachild. “Won’t you 
Yome down? By the way, did you get 
Your letters? There were two or three 
Yr you this morning. I’ll get them for 
You myself. Shall we go?” 
“No, I can’t fora moment. I’m wait- 
ie for Amanda. We’ve got to talk to 
ach other.” 
)) Even in his confused state the words 
ppeared a little bald to Mr. Campion. 
ubrey swung around and his eyes were 
ddenly sharp and frighteningly intel- 
igent. 
/ “Oh, I see,” he said, and immediately 
re became deeply if consciously kind 
gain. “I see. Ill go down and hold 
he fort until you come.” 
| He went out gently, and, it seemed to 
' r. Campion, with compassion. 





EFT alone, the man in the bedroom 
returned to his earlier problems. He 
ihrust the fire-fighting kit into the bot- 
jom of a wardrobe and was about to 
Hlose the door on it when a sound behind 
Mim made him turn. It was Amanda. 
She was there just as he had expected 
er, in a long, smooth white dress that 
seemed right and familiar and made her 
ook about sixteen. She was wonder- 
fully easy to look at. 

“Oh, that’s grand,” she said, nodding 
at him approvingly. “What are you 
doing? Admiring yourself?” 

“No,” he said, and paused abruptly. 
He had seen himself in a mirror with 

er standing beside him. He was older 
han he had thought. He saw a horrified 
man of thirty-five or so, tall and re- 
markably thin, with a lean, wooden face 
on which there were far more lines than 
he had expected. She, on the other hand, 
might have been still at school. 

“You look much more intelligent than 
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you used,” she remarked. 
think so?” 

“God help me, do I?” he said involun- 
tarily. “I am rather shocked, as a matter 
of fact.” 

He saw the amusement die out of her 
face. 

“That’s not fair,’”’ she said softly. 

“What isn’t?” he said, turning to her 
and catching her hands. 

To his surprise her embarrassment in- 
creased and she released herself slowly 
and stood before him, a steady, de- 
termined young person, serious and an- 
nihilatingly frank. 

“Albert,” she said. “I know this isn’t 
the time, and that all this business going 
on is far more serious at the moment, 
but I’ve got this on my mind and I want 
toclearitup. You know you were going 
to marry me next month?” 


“Don’t you 


HE information, coupled with the 

ominous form in which it was offered 
appalled him. His disappointment and 
loneliness were so acute that they pro- 
duced a physical chill and he stood look- 
ing at her without realizing that his face 
was a complete blank. 

“Was I?” he said flatly. 

She drew back from him and for a mo- 
ment he felt panic-stricken that she was 
going to walk out and leave him. 

“Don't,” he said wildly. “I didn’t 
mean that, Amanda. I’m completely at 
sea. I don’t know where I am or who I 
am or what I’m doing.” 

“Oh, I know.” She was herself again, 
impulsive and warm and friendly. “I 
know and Ill see you through this. You 
can rely on me absolutely all the time. 
That is true. You do know that?” 

She thrust her arm through his and he 
felt the urgent, nervous strength of her 
young body against his side. 

“T’ll do anything, Albert. This is des- 
perate, the most important, the most 
serious business you’ve ever come up 
against, and I’m with you. I wouldn’t 
be here if I wasn’t. It’s disgusting of me 
to talk about the marriage when you’re 
nearly off your head with worry about 
the other thing, but you know how hope- 
less I am about hiding anything and I 
can’t bear to behave like a hussy even for 
ten minutes. You see, we’ve never had a 
love affair, have we? I’ve just been 
going to marry you ever since I was 
seventeen. We’ve known each other so 
long, and quite frankly it was I who 
suggested getting married at all. You'd 


almost forgotten about it in the strain | 


of this other business, hadn’t you? My 
good ape, don’t be polite about it. It’s 
silly when we’re so used to each other. 
Well, now, I want to call all that off. 
I don’t have to explain any more than 
that, do I?” 

“How old are you now?” he asked. 

“Twenty-five.” 

“As old as that? And you've been 
going to marry me for eight years.” 

“Well, yes. Don't be silly, you know I 
have, more or less.” She glanced up at 
him and her eyes were level and truth- 
ful. ‘(Come on, we must go down. Lee’s 
waiting.” 

When Campion followed Amanda in 
five people were sipping sherry from 
beautiful old apple-green glasses, and 
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Clever, These Americans! 


2. HIS LORDSHIP: Blast it, we'll have to 
cable. The dashed Americans simply don’t 
stock our good old British pills! 

| HIGGINS: The Americans have something 
a bit superior, m’lud. A topping ready- 








to-eat breakfast food called KELLOGG'S 
| ALL-BRAN. They say as how it’s crisp and 
crunchy, and keeps many people “regu- 
lar’ as reveille. 














1. HIS LORDSHIP: Dash it all, Higgins, you didn’t pack my cathartics! The trip will be 
ruined. I’ve half a mind to give you the sack. 





3. HIS LORDSHIP: (exit morning) 
Oh, I say, Higgins, this 7s good! How 
does it work and all that? 

HIGGINS: You see, m/lud, it adds to 
your diet a bit of a special kind of food 
called “bulk.” It’s the lack of this 
“bulk ’ that so often causes constipa- 
tion. Just eat ALL-BRAN regularly, and 
drink plenty of water! 





4. HIS LORDSHIP: (sometime later) What a country, Higgins, what a country! They 
even use a delicious food instead of medicine. 
HIGGINS: ALL-BRAN certainly made a change in you, m’lud. 


Join the ‘‘Regulars’”’ with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 


COPYRIGHT, 1940, BY KELLOGG COMPANY 
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1. “Bridge is a cinch when you get supp 
this from your partner! Looks like the ‘dum 
the best hand of all. Here’s one to stump her, | 
Why is this beer can like a ‘powerhouse’ hanj 
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4. “No worry about discards, either. Any 
player should appreciate that! When you're tl 
with these beer cans, you’re all through—no ‘r 
to carry back, no deposits to worry about.” 
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| ale the way we like it... 
y-to-open CAP-SEALED CANS!” 
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Msy to open! You can’t fool a bridge 

@ibout these Cap-Sealed cans. See that top? in these cans it chills in a jiffy. You can get all you 
with any opener. And you drink from a clean, need in your ice box, too. Just put them on their 
ed surface. But that’s not all: look...” sides, like this. We buy them by the 12-can carton.” 





Three smart plays 
for September 


I. Serve beer—it’s a cool and wholesome sum- 
mer drink for you and your guests. No need to 
spend time in the kitchen “mixing ’em up.’ Beer 
is always ready, always welcome. 


2. Serve beer in cans—you’ll find it chills 
jJaster in cans. When unexpected guests drop in, 
just put a few extra cans in the ice box. They’ll 
EW EF ---—-— chill in a jiffy. 

- i nse Se 3. Serve beer in CAP-SEALED cans— because 
2’s how to double your enjoyment of that’s the can that requires no special opener. It 
jl ale in the Cap-Sealed can. Order the big opens with any ordinary opener. 

: Cay “Sealed can. It holds more than double And you drink from a clean, GpSeohed. 
ar size; a real economy for parties!” cap-protected surface. aan wre 
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You ean feel 
quick refreshment 


any time you brush your teeth 





Brushing your teeth can be the quickest, pleasantest of daily routines. 
Morning and night or any time you choose ... brush your teeth and 
gums with cool, minty-flavored Squibb Dental Cream. You can taste 
its tangy difference on your tongue ... actually feel its exhilarating 


action . . . as it cleans and refreshes. 





And how it cleans! Under the brush you feel the cool, minty cream 


spreading through your mouth ... around the gum line... as you 
brush away stale deposits. And the concentrated acid-neutralizing 


Squibb Milk of Magnesia* helps to freshen and sweeten your mouth. 





The more often you use Squibb Dental Cream the more good it does 


you .. . Squibb Dental Cream was developed by the Squibb Labora- 
tories in cooperation with members of the dental and medical profes- 
sions to produce the best possible home aid in the preservation of your 


teeth and prevention of decay... . Get a tube—today. 


*Squibb Dental Cream contains concentrated 
Squibb Milk of Magnesia. An utterly safe 


cleanser. A valuable anti-acid. 


SQUIBB DENTAL CREAM 


Taste and feel the refreshing difference! 











the soft light of candles in silver sticks 
flickered on determinedly unfashionable 
clothes and proud, clever, conservative 
faces. 

Lee Aubrey came over to them at 
once, excusing himself briefly to the 
middle-aged woman with whom he had 
been talking. He smiled briefly at 
Amanda and turned to peer at her com- 
panion with one of his typical glances, 
as if he were humbly taking a little look 
at the soul and finding much to sym- 


2 | pathize with there.. 


“This is fine,” he said. ‘Now it’s just 
Anscombe to come. I don’t think you’ve 
met everyone, have you?” 

He performed the introductions with 
casual efficiency and four faces, one 
male and three female, peered up into 
Mr. Campion’s own in dreamlike suc- 
cession. A pair of round, dark eyes 
under untidy gray brows registered on 
him as he bowed to the third masculine 
member of the party, and he received a 
blurred impression of a wedge of a man 
with a great chest and dwindling legs. 
But the women meant nothing to him. 
One was elderly, with an untidy white 
haircut and black eyes, but she barely 
spoke to him, fixing her attention en- 
tirely on Amanda. 


EE carried him over to the other side 

of the room, ostensibly to find some 
sherry. 

“Rather a depressing assembly, I’m 
afraid,” he murmured diffidently, “but 
it simply couldn’t be helped. This is 
municipal intelligentsia, my dear chap. 
The Bridge Institute may do work of 
national importance but it’s still the so- 
called philanthropic little plaything of 
the Masters of Bridge. There’s some- 
thing frightful about hereditary posses- 
sion.” 

“T wonder the State doesn’t take it 
over,’ said Campion, and realized that 
the observation was idiotic as soon as he 
had made it. 

Aubrey looked at him with bewildered 
incredulity. 

“Naturally they’d like to,” he said, 
“but it belongs to the town and it’s 


|| pretty much of a financial asset, isn’t 


mens 

“Yes, of course. I’d forgotten.” In 
spite of his care the final word carried 
more emphasis than Campion had in- 
tended and again the other man peered 
at him with concern. 

“My dear good man, you're ex- 
hausted,” he said. “For heaven’s sake 
have a drink. Would you rather have 
something other than this? I don’t want 
to be an infernal nuisance, but isn’t there 
anything I can do?” 

“Very kind of you,” he said, “but I’m 
all right. A little tired, nothing else.” 

“T see,” he said very gently. “I see. 
Do forgive me. Oh, yes, wait a minute, 
here are your letters. I brought them 
along.” 

He took a handful of mail out of the 
coat pocket of his loose dinner jacket 
as he spoke and withdrew at once, with 
his odd, self-conscious diffidence. 

Campion glanced at the letters with a 
slowly growing sense of satisfaction. All 
but one were readdressed to him from 
17A Bottle Street, Piccadilly, and the 
sight of his name on several envelopes 
appeared to lend him, however un- 
reasonably, a certain faith in his own 
identity. 

He opened the letter that had not 
been readdressed but had come to him 
direct to the Bridge Institute and stood 
looking at a clumsily typed sheet that 
no one but an executive who normally 
employed a secretary would have dared 
to send out. It was headed baldly: “My 
office. The Yard. Tuesday,” and ran 
on: “Dear A. C. Interesting conver- 
sation this afternoon with Pugh, whom 
T. brought in. Fancy a man called An- 
scombe is your best bet. He is Secretary 
to the Masters. Oldish, I think, and with 




















































a sister. For God's sake get busy. Fe 
your eyes on the calendar. The fig 
15 give me the jitters whenever I seg 
hear them. Nothing else this end. by 
the Minister again. Hardly recogr 
him. Enjoyed seeing fellow of that + 
exhibiting the weaknesses and hume 
of the common bloke, but put the } 
up me all the same. 

“Forced to rely on you only 
Every other line has gone slack and 
time is so short. If you fail, for my4ep 
I shall wait until the balloon act 
does go up and then swim quietly 0 
sea. This is a tripey way of putti 
but can’t bring myself to put down 4 
I really feel. If this thing happens 
the end and I mean that. I’m n 
religious chap, as you know, bu 
praying now literally and if any ble 
bobby on the beat wants to see 
it, he’s welcome to come in here and 
at his Assist. Commish on his k 
Damn you, succeed. S.” 

Mr. Albert Campion read the 
through twice. The words thems 
were convincing enough but there 
something else. Something about 
note was more than ordinarily sta 
Suddenly he recognized what it 
Stanislaus did not write like that i 
ordinary way. He accepted the 
without realizing that it had not 
written in full and concentrated of) 
really alarming peculiarity. 

Stanislaus Oates was an old mié 
prim, elderly policeman of the o| 
school, and he was hysterical. | 
was horrible, as dreadful as seeil 
quarter of the Nelson Column sti¢ 
up raggedly against a lowering sky.) 
crumpled the paper into a ball 
thrust it into his pocket until he s 
get near the fire to destroy it. 
were cold waves playing up and 
his spine. This was truly frightful. 
terrible responsibility rested upo: 
and not only had he no recollecti¢ 
what it was but he was helpless. 

Amanda’s laugh on the other si 
the room cut into his thoughts. 
looked across and saw her. She 
talking to Lee Aubrey, who was lez 
toward her, his big-featured face y 
and revealing, and a belated pupp 
ness apparent in his attitude. A sei 
was at his elbow trying to attract h) 
tention and Campion saw him com) 
of his mood and turn with a startle 
pression to follow the man out o 
room. 


jhe glanced after him. Shi 
radiant and excited, the entire t 
equipment of her magnificent con 
sense and reliability set aside fo 
sweet, foolish fandango that any | 
‘woman can dance when she is so mi 
Campion was walking over to her 
Lee Aubrey came hurrying in ani 
costed him. 

He listened to the murmured 
with the sudden chill which the \ 
of delay presents when an extra 
arises at a time of crisis. 

“The police?” he repeated. “I 
see the police now.” 
voice was urgent. “... 

Campion followed him out inti 
wide hall and saw through an open 
across an expanse of black-and~ 
flags the familiar gleam of silvei 
blue. 

“The whole thing was some i 
mistake and I can’t spare the time 
said savagely. 

Aubrey stared at him, his eyes 
prised but shrewd. 

“J don’t know what you’re te) 
about, Campion,” he said patil 
“They’ve come about Anscombe. 
poor old boy has just been found 
in his garden and you and Amand 
pear to have been the last people 1 
him alive.” : 

(To be continued next week 
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ising the room some three quarters 
afn hour later. A bellboy and a guest 
seed Winnet had seen him leaving the 
hcl. The time of the murder appeared 

5> fixed because Winnet, when he was 
's room about a quarter to eight, had 
'd the girl scream. 


‘ked, the next time I saw him. “There 
no need to work on it. Miss Dalling 
e to New York to try to break up 
tden’s engagement to Miss Hanney. 
had threatened her, in case she came 
|, but she came anyway. There’s no 
bt of Newden’s guilt.” 
Vell, Miss Hanney doubts it. She’s 
at headquarters and they told me 
ilk to her.” 
‘'e talked with Miss Hanney. She 
young and sweet-seeming and was 
th distressed. 
Yewden ever tell you anything about 
‘Miss Dalling?” O’Malley asked her. 
“No, he didn’t.” 
Vhat reason you got to think your 
didn’t kill the lady?” 
3ecause I know he wouldn’t do it.” 
ister, I seen a lot of ladies that felt 
way about somebody. Their guys 
it, though. You go on home and 
keep on looking at this business.” 
’n she had left, he remarked to me, 
lat’s a swell girl. We’ll talk with that 
den.” 
le went and saw Newden. They had 
| locked up. He was twenty-one 
is old. 
dow come you said first you hadn’t 
to that hotel?” O’Malley asked 


))| didn’t want Miss Hanney to know 
nt Edith Dalling.” 

ure. Then you found out we had 
goods on you and you had to tell 
is been there. What did you say to 
Dalling when you seen her?” 

‘he same thing I’d written her be- 
i That there couldn’t be anything 
n't know who killed her.” 


between us. Then I came away. 
Yeah? She know anybody but you in 







No; I'd never even heard of the place 
! she phoned me.” 


SAW the witness Hardis. 
‘How come you was at that hotel?” 
Valley asked him. 
friend of mine told me the charges 
We were reasonable. I live in Indi- 
Jolis. I was on my way to my room, 
Wa very pretty young girl was admit- 
# a young man into Room 302. Of 
se I didn’t think anything of it at 
ime or know either of their names. 
=f, I identified him for the’ police.” 
)/e went and saw Winnet. His home 
in Rhode Island. “You didn’t do 
Ming when you heard that lady 
am?” O’Malley inquired of him. 
Yes; I opened my room door and 
ed out into the hall. I didn’t see 
@thing or hear anything more. I didn’t 
k much about it at the time. A half- 
Wr after that, I was in the lobby talk- 
lwith one of the bellboys, when I saw 
bung man come down the stairs. I 
ry him because he seemed agi- 
ia the first time you was at that 
0; I always stop there when I am 
ew York overnight. I had been on 
Siness trip to Pittsburgh and also 
business in New York. I was there 
ght, and next morning transacted 
" business and went home. Later, I 
"goa a request from the police to re- 


You were right, O’Malley,” I re- 
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turn to New York, because the bellboy 
had told them I had seen the young man 
at the same time he did.” 

The third witness was Valley. He had 
seen Newden in the hall outside Miss 
Dalling’s room. Valley had been wait- 
ing for the elevator. He had noticed the 
young man because Newden had not 
waited for the elevator but went down 
the stairs. 

We went back to headquarters. 

“What do you think of it, O’Malley?” 
I inquired. 

“T changed my mind. I think the same 
as Miss Hanney. It’s my idea Newden 
didn’t do it.” 

I was astonished. 

“We’ve heard nothing at all to war- 
rant such a conclusion,” I told him heat- 
edly. “The girl’s scream indicates she 
was killed while Newden was in her 
room. There was nobody else there.” 


“YK7JE DON’T know it was her that 
screamed.” 

“Who else could it have been, O’Mal- 
ley? No one but Newden had any mo- 
tive. Miss Dalling knew no one else in 
New York. She wouldn’t have admitted 
a stranger to her room. There was no 
sign of any other mode of entry. The 
money in her handbag shows there had 
been no robbery.” 

“Yeah? We don’t know what the girl 
had.” 

“You're silly!” I said with irritation. 

“Yeah? What for did he put her in the 
trunk?” 

“So she wouldn’t be found immedi- 
ately,” I replied. “He hoped to make it 
uncertain just when the murder oc- 
curred.” 

“That’s the first smart thing you 
said!” 

I saw him next day. 

“Well?” I inquired. 

“Why, I been working. I talked with 
them hotel guests and the employees. I 
had the maids and others account for all 
the passkeys. There couldn’t none of the 
passkeys been used to get into the room. 
I wired Buffalo cops for all they could 
get me about this Miss Dalling. The girl 
had no relatives. She had a good job. 
They can’t learn she had any bank ac- 
count. She had a couple of rooms and 
she owned her own furniture, but she 
gave up her job and sold all her stuff be- 
fore she came to New York.” 

“Does that mean,” I asked, “that she 
meant to stay here?” 

“You're good. I figure the hundred 
dollars she had maybe come from the 
furniture. I'll tell you another thing. 
That Hardis had a room nearer to the 
girl’s room than the one Winnet was in, 
but he claims he didn’t hear nobody 
scream.” 

“Do you suspect Hardis?” I asked. 

“Since I seen Miss Hanney, I go 
around suspecting everybody except 
Newden. I guess I and her are the only 
ones that feel that way. Them cops are 
putting on a shenanigan to make New- 
den confess.” 

“What kind of shenanigan?” 

“At the hotel.” 

We went tc the hotel. The police had 
Newden there, and in another room they 
had the witnesses. They took Newden 
into Room 302. The room had been ar- 
ranged as it was when the girl’s body 
was found. The square trunk had been 
brought back and set at the foot of the 
bed, Miss Dalling’s dresses were hang- 
ing in the closet, her other things had 
been put in the dresser drawers, and the 
room key was on the writing table where 
it had been found. Then they brought 
Hardis in. 

“Ts the fellow here that you saw come 











You save money three ways when you equip your car or truck with an AC 
Kleer-Kleen Oil Filter. Gasoline mileage is increased. Oil lasts longer. Engine 
wear and carbon formation are retarded. All three savings are the direct result 
of the better lubrication job which clean oil does. 


As a result, an AC Kleer-Kleen Oil Filter actually saves its cost—in a few 
thousand miles of driving. 


Why AC Filters are Better 


An AC Kleer-Kleen Oil Filter stands at the top in economy because it is second 
to none in efficiency. The Igneonite filtering element,— patented, and made 
only by AC,—removes discoloration, dust, dirt, metal particles, and water 
from engine oil. Its rigid, molded, one-piece construction makes it non- 
channeling. And it is immune to attack by water 
and engine oil acids. In fact, Igneonite does its 
work so well that you need not replace an element 
until the oil on your gauge stick shows so dark 
that the gauge marks can no longer be seen easily. 


Here’s Why AC Kleer-Kleen 
Filters Cut Expense 


Dirt and sludge will clog oil lines and piston 
rings. Clogged rings cause loss of engine compres- 
sion. This increases both oil and gas consumption. 
(Photo at left shows sludge and dirt trapped by 
an AC Kleer-Kleen Filter in 5,000 miles.) 
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Install an AC Oil Filter Today ¢€ 
SAVE OIL—SAVE GAS—SAVE MONEY ed 


Look for the black-and-yellow official AC Oil Filter 
Service Station sign when you need oil filter service. 
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AC OIL FILTER EQUIPMENT (Standard or optional) 


GMC Trucks; Greyhound and Fixible buses; Allis-Chalmers, Eagle, Graveley 
and Ready Power tractors; Buick, Cadillac V-16, Oldsmobile*, and Pontiac* 
motor cars; Atlas Imperial and GM diesels; Continental and Gray Marine 
motors; Marion Shovels; Koehring road machinery; Brown and Sharpe 
machinery,— these are some of the vehicles, power plants, and machines on 
which AC Oil Filters are used for equipment. 


AC OIL FILTERS SAVE YOU MONEY EVERY MILE 
*Optional 
NOTE: Many kinds and grades of oil are in use today. You will be sure of the 


best results if you have your oil checked periodically, and follow the recom- 
mendation of your service man as to when oil should be changed. 


DIRTY OIL COSTS YOU MONEY! 


Manufactured by 
AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION © General Motors Corporation © FLINT, MICH. 
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This 84-page book shows 
you how to add rooms, 
fix shabby walls and 
ceilings, have greater 
home comfort 


@ Do you want more room for living— 
or better use of the rooms you have? 
Are you tired of shabby walls and 
ceilings? Would you enjoy a modern, 
convenient kitchen, an extra bedroom, 
another bathroom in your house? 

Have you hesitated to do what your 
family wants, and perhaps needs 
badly, because you aren’t sure how 
to start? 

If you can answer “‘yes’’ to any of 
those questions, here’s some valuable 
help for you! “How to Modernize 
and Make It Pay,” an 84-page book 
of ideas for home remodeling, gives 
you proof that many of the modern 
improvements fee want actually can 
pay for themselves! 


“How to Modernize and Make It Pay”’ 
USG has published this book on 
home remodeling to help you plan 
your home improvements intelli- 
gently. This book gives you opin- 
ions of real estate experts to show 
how the value of your house can be 
increased in 3 me by remodeling— 
gives you many ideas and experiences 
to pee a It explains USG 
materials, developed by research in 
home construction, to help you get 
better value for your money. 





@ Ask your USG 
Dealer for a 
copy or mail the cou- 
pon for this valuable 
book. It costs only 10¢ 
to cover mailing and 
handling. Itmay save 
you money and help 
you avoid mistakes. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Dept. 50, 300 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me “How to Modernize and Make 


Ir Pay.’’ I enclose 10c (coin or stamps). C-9-7 
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to this room?” one of the cops asked 
him. 

SVes:? 

“Which one? Go put your hand on 
him.” 

Hardis went and put his hand on 
Newden’s arm. Then they brought Val- 
ley in, and he did the same thing; and 
then Winnet, and last the bellboy named 
Adley, who had seen Newden in the 
lobby. 

“What’s all this for?” Newden de- 
manded. “I admit I came here.” 

“All right, fellow. Somebody open the 
trunk.” 

The bellboy opened it. I was startled 
because I thought at first the girl’s body 
was in the trunk. 

Then I saw that the figure in the trunk 
was a lay figure. 

“That was a silly business, O’Mal- 
ley!” I asserted, when we were in the 
hall outside. 

“Sure. It was old stuff. Cops got no 
imagination.” 

“Tt didn’t force Newden to confess, 
and if the guilty man is Hardis it had no 
effect on him either.” 

“T didn’t notice. Come on, I got things 
to do!” 

We went down in the elevator, but we 
didn’t go out the front door of the hotel; 
we went out the employees’ entrance. A 
laundry van was standing in the street 
and we hopped into it. O’Malley flashed 
his shield. : 

“Get going!” he told the driver. “Po- 
lice business. A guy just come out the 
door of that hotel and I want to follow 
him, and we’re using your wagon so he 
won't see us.” 

I sat on the bundles of laundry and 
couldn’t see anything, and O’Malley, sit- 
ting in front of me, directéd the driver. 
We stopped finally and waited about fif- 
teen minutes. 

“Okay,” O’Malley said. 

I got out and we went into what turned 
out to be a broker’s office. 

“A guy just come in here and done 
some business and went out,’ O’Malley 
told the first man we saw. ‘What busi- 
ness?” 

“He left some bonds here to be sold. 
We hadn’t sold them and he reclaimed 
the bonds.” 

“What kind of bonds?” 

“They’re bonds of a power company 
near Buffalo.” 

“O’Malley,” I said, “that fellow is go- 
ing to get away!” 

“T ain’t that dumb. I got a cop fol- 
lowing him.” 

We went to headquarters. Police were 
questioning somebody in the detectives’ 
room and O’Malley went in. I saw, while 
the door was open, that the man they 
had in there was Winnet. After a long 
while O’Malley came out. 


a: AS it Winnet killed her?” I asked. 
“Right.” 

“He was the one we followed, then?” 

“Right. This Winnet had a job in 
Providence and he was going with a 
married lady there and he took money 
from the company where he worked to 
spend on her. He is one of them guys 
from a good family that they call black 
sheep. Well, he found if he couldn’t put 
the money back he was going to get 
caught. He went to Pittsburgh because 
he had relatives there that he hoped to 
get money from, but they wouldn’t give 
him none. 

“He was coming back to New York, 
figuring he’d probably get put in jail, 
and at Buffalo Miss Dalling got onto the 
train and got into the same car where 
Winnet was. It happened, when they 
went into the diner, that they sat at the 
same table and they got to talking. Miss 
Dalling didn’t know anything about New 
York and she asked Winnet did he know 
a hotel where they didn’t charge too 
much, so he gave her the name of that 
hotel where he always stopped.” 


“T see.” 

“Miss Dalling was planning to stay in 
New York because of Newden, so she 
was bringing with her all she had. What 
she had was six thousand dollars in 
bonds that her father had given her be- 
fore he died. They were in her traveling 
bag. When she and Winnet went back 
to their car, for some reason she opened 
the bag and Winnet seen the bonds.” 

“An unfortunate piece of careless- 
ness!” I commented. 

“You said it! That night, when they 
got to New York, Miss Dalling took a 
cab to the hotel, and Winnet was going 
to take a train to Rhode Island. Well, 
he didn’t take the train. He says he 
sat in the station and walked around 
the streets all night, thinking about them 
bonds. He figured they probably was 
unregistered bonds, so there wasn’t no 
evidence to who they belonged. 

“In the morning he went to the hotel 
and found out Miss Dalling was there 
and found where her room was. Winnet 
was well known to everybody at the ho- 
tel and they didn’t think nothing when 
he didn’t like what room they suggested 
for him till they mentioned one on the 
third floor. They got master keys in 
that hotel that open the doors on all the 
floors, and one master key is kept in the 
hotel office. Winnet had been around 
the place so much he knew where it was 
kept. When there wasn’t anybody in 
the office, Winnet went in and got the 
master key, and it didn’t take him no 
more than a few minutes to go out and 
get a key made like it and put the mas- 
ter key back.” 

“Clever!” 

“That night, he waited till he was sure 
the girl was asleep, then he went in 
there. He claims he didn’t have no 
thought of murder; he just wanted the 
bonds. Well, Miss Dalling was asleep 
all right. She’d been a lot troubled by 
her talk with Newden, and she’d laid 
down on the bed without getting un- 
dressed. Winnet had opened the travel- 
ing bag and got out the bonds when Miss 
Dalling woke up. He grabbed her before 
she could scream, and he seen she’d 
recognized him, so there was nothing to 
do, he claims, but knock her off. 

“After he’d done it, he figured to fix 
it so the murder wouldn’t be known till 
he’d left the hotel. He took her things 
out of the trunk and put ’em in the 
dresser drawers, and he locked the girl 
up in the trunk. In the morning he left 
the bonds at that broker’s to be sold, 
giving a phony name, and he took a train 





for Rhode Island, and when he got c 
in the country he threw away the m 
ter key he’d had made and the key 
the trunk. Except he’d had killer’s ly 
he’d never have been suspected.” _ 

“Killer’s luck?” I inquired. Pa 

“Sure. They have bad luck. Wh 
Newden come down the hotel stai 
Winnet was talking with that bellh 
Bad luck! Cops questioned the bellk 
and he said Winnet had seen the 
too. So then Winnet had to come t 
to New York to be a witness. He 
ured if he claimed he’d heard the ¢ 
scream, nobody would doubt but 
Newden was the killer.” 

“Was it the scream,” I asked, “tl 
put you on the right track?” : 

“The first thing was the timeta 
Somebody had given Miss Dalling 
name of the hotel. If the timetable } 
the thing she found most handy to ¥ 
it on, it looked like the name was gi 
her on the train.” 

“A sound deduction, O’Malley.” 
























a next thing was the trunk. Al 
at a hotel don’t usually take eve 
thing out of her trunk. She takes out 
dresses. Some guy had taken time 
take everything out of the trunk and 
the girl into it, so he could get away 
fore the murder was discovered. Wi 
Newden do that? I and you seen 
boy, and I figured he wouldn’t. So th 
I begun to think about the scream 
couldn’t find nobody but Winnet 1 
had heard the girl scream, and oft 
people were nearer Miss Dalling’s 
than he was. So maybe she 1 
screamed. Then why was Winnet sé 
ing it?” } 

“Did the lay figure in the trunk ha 
anything to do with solving the case 

“Plenty. That old gag don’t bother 
innocent guy, but a guilty guy ca 
stand it. I told them cops to be sure 
have the witnesses there. When eve! 
body was watching Newden, I was mz 
ing it as plain as I could to Winnet tl 
it was him I was watching. When he 
the surprise of the figure in the trui 
he couldn’t hide his feelings, and he se 
I knew he was guilty. From then on, 
one idea was to get away. By when th 
found the bonds on him at headquarte 
it broke the guy down.” % 

“Good work, O’Malley! I'd like to 
with you when you tell Miss Hanne 

“What for? She’s in love with t 
Newden. All she'll be thinking is wh 
dumb guys we all are that we ever st 
pected him.” | 
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“If it leaks now, what are we supposed to do on the lake?” | 


DOUGLAS BORGSTEDT 
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When a snapshot is ‘one for the book”... chances are it was made on Kodak Film 


When the day is one you really want to remember, there's 
just one way to be sure. Millions of people nail down their 





ir IT-OR-MISS”’ RESULTS ARE OUT, for the great major- 
ity of snapshooters. They’re through experimenting. 


They load their cameras with Kodak Film for con- 
sistent success—they expect swell snapshots every time 
they take the camera out, and they get them. 


This Labor Day week end is going to bring you some 
big snapshot opportunities. Use Kodak Film, and you're 
not guessing your pictures will “turn out.” You can 
count on the performance of your film with every click 
of the shutter. 


If you re using an average camera, Kodak VERICHROME 
Film will give you best results, day in and day out. It 
takes care of reasonable exposure errors—performs bril- 


_ The great snapshots are 


_ made on KODAK FILM 


memories for life—they take the Kodak along, and use it. 


liantly even when the weather isn’t just right. Call for 
“Verichrome’”’ by name — use it always. 
e* e * 

NEW—An Important Safety Margin: An exclusive 
“skiving’’ process provides, in all popular Kodak Film 
sizes, a safeguard against light leak along the edges of 
the film—an extra assurance of better pictures with Kodak 
Film . . . Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


. . e 
KODAK'S NEW COLOR SHOW —AGAIN THE HIT OF 
THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
Millions of people have marveled at the beauty and drama of 
Kodachrome full-color pictures projected on a 187-foot screen, 
longest in the world. Also at the Kodak Building—expert advice on 
picture taking at the Fair. Don't forget your Kodak. 
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Accept nothing but 

the film in the familiar 

yellow box—Kodak Film— 
which only Eastman makes. 





























From burning Burma to sultry Suez, 
seasoned tropic travelers have a custom 
in common. It’s common sense in the 
heat of the day, they say, to take time 


for a cool, iced Johnnie Walker and soda. 


So take the tropics’ tip for a summer 
sip ... Johnnie Walker and soda in a tall 
glass, tinkling with ice. There’s no finer 
whisky than Scotch and Johnnie Walker 


is Scotch at its smooth, mellow best. 


Black Label 12 Years Old 
Red Label 8 Years Old 
Both 86.8 Proof 
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good and proper. I’d have sworn she 


u was the genuine article.” 


“But, my friend, she was the genuine 
article. We know all about her past 
life.” 

“We didn’t know she was capable of 
murder—and that’s what it looks like 
now. Sylvia didn’t murder Mabelle. 
Mabelle murdered Sylvia.” 

Hercule Poirot shook his head in a 
worried fashion. He still found it diffi- 
cult to reconcile Mabelle Sainsbury 
Seale with murder. Yet in his ears he 
heard the small, ironic voice of Mr. 
Barnes: : 

“Look among the respectable peo- 
DLE ark 

Mabelle Sainsbury Seale had been 
eminently respectable. 

Japp said, with emphasis, “I’m going 
to get to the bottom of this case, Poirot. 
That woman isn’t going to put it over 
on me.” 


fete following day, Japp rang up. His 
voice held a curious note. 

“Poirot,” he said, “do you want to 
hear a piece of news? It’s napoo, my 
lad. Napoo!” 

“Pardon?—the line is perhaps not 
very clear. I did not quite catch—” 

“It’s off, my boy. OF F. Call it a day! 
Sit down and twiddle our thumbs!” 

There was no mistaking the bitterness 
now. Poirot was startled. 

“What is off?” 

“The whole ruddy, blinking thing! 
The hue and cry! The publicity! The 
whole bag of tricks!” 

“But I still do not understand.” 

“Well, listen. Listen carefully, be- 
cause I can’t mention names very well. 
You know our inquiry? You know we’re 
combing the country for a performing 
fish?” 

“Yes, yes, perfectly. I comprehend 
now.” 

“Well, that’s been called off. Hushed 
up—kept mum. Wow do you under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, yes. But why?” 

“Orders from the ruddy Foreign 
Office.” 

“Ts not that very extraordinary?” 

“Well, it does happen now and again, 
especially in wartime.” 

“Why should they be so forbearing to 
Miss—to the performing fish?” 

“They’re not. They don’t care tup- 
pence about her. It’s the publicity—if 
she’s brought to trial too much might 
come out about Mrs. A. C. The corpse. 
That’s the hush-hush side! I can only 
suppose that the ruddy husband—Mr. 
A. C.— Get me?” 

“Yres, yes.” 

“That he’s somewhere abroad in a 
ticklish spot and they don’t want to 
queer his pitch.”’ 

“Tchah!” 

“What did you say?” 

“I made, mon ami, an exclamation of 
annoyance!”’ 

“Qh! that was it. I thought you’d 
caught cold. Annoyance is right! I 
could use a stronger word. Letting that 
dame get away with it makes me see 
red.” 

Poirot said, very softly, “She will not 
get away with it.” 

“Our hands are tied, I tell you!” 

“Yours may be—mine are not!” 

“Good old Poirot! Then you are go- 
ing on with it?” 

“Mais oui—to the death.” 

“Well, don’t let it be your death, Bid 
boy! If this business goes on as it has 
begun someone will probably send you 
a poisoned tarantula by post!” 

As he replaced the receiver, Poirot 
said to himself, ‘‘Now why did I use that 












































melodramatic phrase—‘to the deat! 
It is absurd!” 


The letter came by the evening po 
It was typewritten except for the s 
nature. 


Dear M. Poirot: 

I should be greatly obliged if 
would call upon me some time tom¢ 
row. I may have a commission for y 
I suggest twelve-thirty, at my house) 
Chelsea. If this is inconvenient to y 
perhaps you would telephone and /. 
range some other time with my se 
tary? I apologize for giving you gs 
short notice. Yours sincerely, 

ALISTAIR Biunt] 





- 


Poirot smoothed out the letter 2 
read it a second time. At that mom 
the telephone rang. 

Hercule Poirot occasionally indul¢i 
in the fancy that he knew by the ring 
his telephone bell what kind of mess 
was impending. 

On this occasion he was at once qu 
sure that the call was significant. It y 
not a wrong number—not one of | 
friends. 

He got up and took down the receiv, 
He said in his polite voice, “Hello?” 

An impersonal voice said: “W) 
number are you, please?” 

“This is Whitehall 7272.” 

There was a pause, a click, and 
a voice spoke. It was a woman’s vo 

“M. Poirot?” 

TES a 

“M. Hercule Poirot?” 

“Yes? 

“M. Poirot, you have either alre 
received—or will shortly receive—@ | 
ter.” 

“Who is speaking?” 

“Tt is not necessary that you sho 
know.” 

“Very well. I have received, Mada 
eight letters and three bills by the e 
ning post.” 

“Then you know which letter I me 
You will be wise, M. Poirot, to ref 
the commission you have been off 

“That, Madame, is a matter I sl) 
decide myself.” 

The voice said coldly, “I am wa 
you, M. Poirot. Your interference ) 


business.” 
“And if I do not keep out of it?” 


valine! we shall take steps to see t 
your interference is no longer 

feared.” 

“That is a threat, Madame!” 

“We are only asking you to be se 
ble. .. . It is for your own good.” 

“You are very magnanimous!” — 

“You cannot alter the course of evé 
and what has been arranged. So k 
out of what doesn’t concern you! 
you understand?” 

“Oh, yes, I understand. But I consi 
that Mr. Morley’s death is my conce! 

The woman’s voice said shat; 


He interfered with our plans.” 

“He was a human being, Mada 
and he died before his time.” 

“He was of no importance.” 

Poirot’s voice was dangerous as 
said very quietly, “There you 
wrong... .” 

“Tt was his own fault. He refusec 
be sensible.” : 

“I, too, refuse to be sensible.” 

“Then you are a fool.” 

There was a click at the other enc 
the receiver was replaced. 















Ox. 
What intrigued and puzzled him was 
e fact that he thought he had heard 
he voice somewhere before. He racked 
is brains, trying to bring the elusive 
| emory back. Could it be the voice of 
Miss Sainsbury Seale? 

' As he remembered it, Mabelle Sains- 
ury Seale’s voice had been high-pitched 
nd somewhat affected, with rather 
eremphasized diction. This voice 
yas not at all like that, and yet—per- 
Japs it might be Miss Sainsbury Seale 
‘ith her voice disguised. After all, she 
‘ad been an actress in her time. She 
ould alter her voice, probably, easily 
nough. In actual timbre the voice was 
jot unlike what he remembered. 

| But he was not satisfied with that ex- 
Manation. No, it was some other per- 
bn that the voice brought back to him. 
= was not a voice he knew well—but he 
as still quite sure that he had heard it 
ce, if not twice before. 

| Why, he wondered, bother to ring up 
d threaten him? Could these people 
tually believe that threats would de- 
br him? Apparently they did. It was 
coor psychology! 


| 


















IHERE was some sensational news in 
the morning papers. The prime minis- 
er had been shot at when leaving 10 
lowning Street with a friend yesterday 
ening. Fortunately the bullet had 
one wide. The man, an Indian, had 
een taken into custody. 
| After reading this, Poirot took a taxi 
> Scotland Yard where he was shown up 
>) Japp’s room. The latter greeted him 
eartily. 

“Ah, so the news has brought you 
ong. Have any of the papers men- 
foned who ‘the friend’ was with the 
f. M.?” 
“No, who was it?” 
“Alistair Blunt.” 
“Really?” 
| “And,” went on Japp, “we’ve every 
2ason to believe that the bullet was 
eant for Blunt and not for the P. M. 
{hat is, unless the man was an even 
ore thundering bad shot than he is 
lready!” 
| “Who did it?” 
|“Some crazy Hindu student. Half 
laked, as usual. But he was put up to 
+. It wasn’t all his own idea.” 
| Japp added: “Quite a sound bit of 
york getting him. There’s usually a 
all group of people, you know, watch- 
g No. 10. When the shot was fired, a 
oung American grabbed hold of a little 
nan with a beard. Held on to him like 
tim death and yelled to the police that 
e’'d got the man. Meanwhile, the In- 
ian was quietly hooking it—but one of 
ur people nabbed him all right.” 

“Who was the American?” asked Poi- 
t curiously. 
“Young fellow of the name of Raikes. 
hy—” He stopped short, staring at 
‘oirot. “What’s the matter?” 

Poirot said, “Howard Raikes, staying 
t the Holborn Palace Hotel?” 
“That’s right. Who—why, of course! 
thought the name seemed familiar. 
de’s the patient who ran away that 
norning when Morley shot himself... .” 
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You may worry about 
he younger generation 


He paused. He said, slowly, ‘““Rum— 
how that old business keeps: cropping 
up. You’ve still got your ideas about it, 
haven’t you, Poirot?” 

Hercule Poirot replied gravely, ‘Yes. 
I still have my ideas... .” 


T THE Gothic House, Poirot was re- 
ceived by a secretary, a tall, limp 
young man with an accomplished social 
manner. He was pleasantly apologetic. 
“I am so sorry, M. Poirot—and so is 
Mr. Blunt. He has been called to Down- 
ing Street. The result of this—er—inci- 
dent last night. I rang your flat, but un- 
fortunately you had already left.” 

The young man went on rapidly: 

“Mr. Blunt commissioned me to ask 
you if it would be possible for you to 
spend the week end with him at his 
house in Kent. Exsham, you know. If 
so, he would call for you in the car to- 
morrow evening.” 

Poirot hesitated. 

The young man said, persuasively, 
“Mr. Blunt is really most anxious to see 
you.” 

Hercule Poirot bowed. his 
“Thank you,” he said. “I accept.” 

“Oh, that’s splendid. Mr. Blunt will 
be delighted. If he calls for you about 
a quarter to six, will that— Oh, good 
morning, Mrs. Olivera—” 

Jane Olivera’s mother had just en- 
tered. She was very smartly dressed, 
with a hat clinging to an eyebrow in the 
midst of a very soignée coiffure. 

“Oh! Mr. Selby, did Mr. Blunt give 
you any instructions about those garden 
chairs? I meant to talk to him about 
them last night, because I knew we’d be 
going down this week end and—” 

Mrs. Olivera took in Poirot and 
paused. 

“Do you know Mrs. Olivera, M. Poi- 
rot?” 

“T have already had the pleasure of 
meeting Madame.” 

Poirot bowed. 

Mrs. Olivera said vaguely, “Oh? How 
do you do. Of course, Mr. Selby, I know 
that Alistair is a very busy man and that 
these small domestic matters mayn’t 
seem to him important—” 

“It’s quite all right, Mrs. Olivera,” 
said the efficient Mr. Selby. “He told 
me about it and I rang up Messrs. Deev- 
ers about them.” 

“Well, now, that’s a real load off my 
mind. Now, Mr.Selby,canyoutellme...” 

Mrs. Olivera clacked on. She was, 
thought Poirot, rather like a hen. A big, 
fat hen! Mrs. Olivera, still clacking, 
moved majestically toward the door. 

“., , and if you’re quite sure that 
there will only be ourselves this week 
end—” 

Mr. Selby coughed. 

“Er—M. Poirot is also coming down 
for the week end.” 

Mrs. Olivera stopped. She turned 
around and surveyed Poirot with visible 
distaste. 

“Ts that really so?” 

“Mr. Blunt has been kind enough to 
invite me,” said Poirot. 

“Well, I wonder—why, if that isn’t 
queer of Alistair. You'll excuse me, M. 
Poirot, but Mr. Blunt particularly told 
me that he wanted a quiet, family week 
end!” 

Selby said, firmly, “Mr. Blunt is par- 


head. 











but here is one worry you can avoid 


You may worry about Sally’s 
young man and wonder what is 
best to do about him. But there’s 
one worry you can avoid if you'll 
drive around and see us. 

We take over your worry on 
chassis lubrication. We can’t miss 
a point because we follow the 
Texaco “Lubrication Guide” of 
your car. No worry about the 
lubricants for they are developed 
in Texaco’s great laboratories. 

Just remember one word: 
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“MARFAK.” That word means 
40-point Chassis Lubrication 
Service. Marfak lubricants last 
twice as long as ordinary grease, 
make your car run smoother, last 
longer. 

Just say, ‘““Marfak my car” and 
you have eliminated one worry 
for 1,000 miles. 


TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO tune in 
the TEXACO STAR THEATRE — Starring 
Kenny Baker and Frances Langford — Every 
Wednesday Night — Columbia Network — 
93/010 EsDS1., (8:00 EIS-1., 8:00 C.LD.T., 
7200 G.S.T., G00 M;S.T.,. 5:00. 2.S.T. 


EXACO'S 

o -P Q\ni 

GHASSIS 
SERVICE 


AT ALL TEXACO AND OTHER GOOD DEALERS 


Copyright 1940, The Texas Company 
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“Foolhardy optimists” drilled this historic oil-well 

. and made their fortunes. Following Drake’s 
first well, all oil-wells were drilled in valleys. 
Hillsides and high-spots were neglected. “‘Oil 
is only under low lands” said the “experts.” 

But the King of the Hills, shown above, 
drilled 250 feet above the elevation of Oil 
Creek, became a big producer and the whole oil 
picture changed with amazing speed. That was 
in 1867. Today on hill-tops, hill-sides and in 
valleys throughout the Pennsylvania region, 
oil-wells are steadily producing Pennsylvania 


‘Grade Crude Oil—and no crude oil has ever 


been discovered anywhere, to match the excel- 
lence of this crude for the making of fine motor 
oils for your automobile. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Copyright 1940, Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assoclation 





How to find a needle in a haystack 


. . call in these technolog- 
at State College, Pennsylvania. 


“key-hole peepers”’ 
are using the interferometer to determine the 


ical 
Here they 
tiniest change in liquid compositfon. This device is so 
acute, for instance, that it will reveal one part of salt in 
500,000 parts of water. It’s all done with light-waves and 
color-bands, and is highly technical, of course. This labo- 
ratory research plays an important part in recovery of 
Pennsylvania Crude Oil, and in maintaining the super- 
quality for which Pennsylvania Motor Oils are noted. 


This is the official emblem of the 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
Association. It is registered in the 
U.S. Patent Office and protected 
under federal copyright laws. This 


This advertisement is published in 
the interests of producers, refiners, 
wholesalers, retailers, exporters and 
users of 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Motor Oils protected by our em- 
blem. Watch for new an- 
J nouncements in this series, 







emblem is not the mark of a brand. 
It is a guarantee to you that a 






motor oil is made entirely from 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil 
and that the oil is up to this asso- 
ciation’s rigid standard in every 


Guuranteed 


100% PURE ~ 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MG 


respect. 
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All maple syrup isn’t Vermont maple 
syrup—and all eastern oil very 
definitely is not Pennsylvania. Such 
terms as “eastern,” “paraffin-base” 
and so on do not mean Pennsyl- 
vania—although sometimes used in 
the hope that you will think they 
do. Be assured that when an oil is 
genuine Pennsylvania, the refiner, 
marketer and dealer will use the 


name Pennsylvania in selling it. 


“| was a good motor once. My owner 


gave me plenty of oil . . . but he 
wasn't particular what kind of oil 
I got. I came to a tragic end. Here 
Iamrusting ona junk heap. Brother 
motors of mine, whose owners buy 
nothing but Pennsylvania Motor 
Oil, are still going strong. Murder 

. that’s what it was! And the 
crime was committed by a man 
who should have been my friend.” 


BETTER OILS from the GROUND UP! 














ticularly anxious that M. Poirot should 
come.” 

“Oh, really? He didn’t mention it to 
me.” 

The door opened. Jane stood there. 
She said impatiently: “Mother, aren’t 
you coming? Our lunch appointment is 
Ate LS 

“I’m coming, Jane. Don’t be impa- 
tient.” 

“Well, get a move on, for goodness’ 
sake— Hullo, M. Poirot.” 

She was suddenly very still—her pet- 
ulance frozen. Her eyes more wary. 

Mrs. Olivera said ina cold voice, ““M. 
Poirot is coming down to Exsham for 
the week end.” 

“Oh—I see.” 

Jane Olivera stood back to let her 
mother pass her. On the point of fol- 
lowing her, she whirled back again. 

“M. Poirot!” 

Her voice was imperious. Poirot 
crossed the room to her. She said in a 
low voice, ‘““You’re coming down to Ex- 
sham? Why?” 

Poirot shrugged his shoulders. 
said, 


He 
“Tt is a kind thought of your 


uncle’s.” 

Jane said: “But he can’t know .. ; 
He can’t ... When did he ask you? Oh, 
there’s no need—” 

“Jane!” 


Her mother was calling from the hall. 

Jane said in a low, urgent tone, “Stay 
away. Please don’t come.” 

She went out. Poirot heard the sounds 
of altercation, heard Mrs. Olivera’s 
high, complaining, clucking voice. “I 
really will not tolerate your rudeness, 
Jane. ... I shall take steps to see that 
you do not interfere—” 

The secretary said, “Then at a little 
before six tomorrow, M. Poirot?” 

Poirot nodded assent mechanically. 
He was standing like a man who has 
seen a ghost. 

But it was his ears, not his eyes, that 
had given him the shock. 

Two of the sentences that had drifted 
in through the open door were almost 
identical with those he had heard last 
night through the telephone, and he 
knew why the voice had been faintly fa- 
miliar. 

As he walked out into the sunshine he 
shook his head blankly. 

Mrs. Olivera? 

But it was impossible! It could not 
have been Mrs. Olivera who had spoken 
over the phone! 

That empty-headed society woman— 
selfish, brainless, grasping, self-cen- 
tered? What had he called her to 
himself just now? 

“That good fat hen? C'est ridicule!” 
said Hercule Poirot. 

His ears, he decided, must have de- 
ceived him. And yet— 

The car called punctually for Poirot 
at a little before six. 

Alistair Blunt and his secretary were 
the only occupants. Mrs. Olivera and 
Jane had gone down by train earlier, it 
seemed. 


HE drive was uneventful. Blunt 

talked a little, mostly of his garden 
and of a recent horticultural show. He 
did not mention the war. 

Poirot congratulated him on his es- 
cape from death, at which Blunt de- 
murred. 

“Oh, that! Don’t think the fellow was 
shooting at me particularly. Anyway, 
the poor chap hadn’t the first idea of how 
to aim! Just one of these half-crazed 
students. There’s no harm in them 
really. They just get worked up and 
fancy that a pot shot at the P. M. will 
alter the course of history. It’s pathetic, 
really.” 

“There have been other attempts on 
your life, have there*not?” 

“Sounds quite melodramatic,” said 
Blunt, with a slight twinkle. “Someone 
sent me an I.R.A. bomb by post not long 









































ago. It wasn’t a very efficient bom| 
You know, these fellows who want * 
take on the management of the wous) 


think they could make of it, when the 
can’t even devise an effectual bomb 

He shook his head. 

“It’s always the same thing—lony 
haired, woolly idealists—without or 
practical bit of knowledge in their head 
I’m not a clever chap—never have bee 
—but I can just read and write and 
arithmetic. D’you understand what 
mean by that?” 

“T think so, but explain to me 
ther.” 

“Well, if I read something that is wri 
ten down in English I can understa 
what it means—I am not talking 
abstruse stuff, formulae or philosoph 
just plain businesslike English—mo 
people can’t! If I want to write dow 
something I can write down what I mez 
—I’ve discovered that quite a lot of per 
ple can’t do that either! And, as I say 
can do plain arithmetic. If Jones h 
eight bananas and Brown takes ten awe 


FUNNY-BUSINESS MEN 


Self-Portraits of Collier’s Cartoonists 


No. 2 
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Hoosierite Frank Beaven 
knows how to plow corn, but 
doesn't understand how he con- 
trived to get through Wabash ~ 
College, where he edited the 
humor magazine. A columnist's | 
glowing description of New | 
York finally egged him east- — 
ward, where he has learned to 
keep his hat on in elevators, lie 
about his golf score, draw gags 
like the one across the page. 


from him, how many will Jones hav 
left? That’s the kind of sum people lik 
to pretend has a simple answer. The: 
won’t admit, first, that Brown can’t doi 
and, second, that there won’t be an an 
swer in plus bananas!” 

“They prefer the answer to be a con 
juring trick?” 

“Exactly. Politicians are just as bac 
But I’ve always held out for plain com 
mon sense. You can’t beat it, you know 
in the end.” 

He added, with a slightly self-con 
scious laugh: “But I mustn't talk shor 
Bad habit. Besides, I like to leave busi 
ness matters behind when I get awa) 
from London. I’ve been looking fo 
ward, M. Poirot, to hearing a few 0 
your adventures. I read a lot of thriller 
and detective stories, you know. Do yo 
think any of them are true to life?” 

The conversation dwelt for the rest 0 
the journey on the more spectacula 
cases of Hercule Poirot. Alistair Blun 
displayed himself as avid as any school 
boy for details. 

This pleasant atmosphere sustained 
chill on arrival at Exsham where behini 
her massive bust Mrs. Olivera radiate: 


S| 


| freezing disapproval. She ignored 
_ pirot as far as possible, addressing her- 
“if exclusively to her host and to Mr. 
Iby. 
! a latter showed Poirot to his room. 
The house was a charming one, not 
lry big, and furnished with the same 
jiet good taste that Poirot had noticed 
{ London. Everything was costly but 
i ple. The vast wealth that owned it 
4s only indicated by the smoothness 
ith which this apparent simplicity was 
bduced. The service was admirable— 
2 cooking, English, not Continental— 
> wines at dinner stirred Poirot to a 
sssion of appreciation. They had a per- 
st, clear soup, a grilled sole, saddle of 
inb with tiny, young garden peas and 
lawberries and cream. 


)OIROT was so enjoying these crea- 
ture comforts that the continued 
lsid demeanor of Mrs. Olivera and the 
lisque rudeness of her daughter hardly 
tracted his attention. Jane, for some 
hson, was regarding him with definite 
istility. Hazily, toward the end of din- 
ir, Poirot wondered why. 
Looking down the table with mild 
iosity, Blunt asked, “Helen not din- 
x with us tonight?” 
Julia Olivera’s lips drew themselves 
with a taut line. 

‘Dear Helen has been overtiring her- 
f, I think, in the garden,” she said. “TI 
zgested it would be far better for her 
go to bed and rest than to bother to 
sss herself up and come here. She 
lite saw my point.” 
‘Oh, I see.” Blunt looked vague and 
ittle puzzled. “I thought it made a bit 
a change for her at week ends.” 
‘Helen is such a simple soul. She 
es turning in early,” said Mrs. Olivera 
n ly. 

hen Poirot joined the ladies in the 
wing room, Blunt having remained 
ind for a few minutes’ conversation 
th his secretary, he heard Jane Oli- 
ra say to her mother: 

‘Uncle Alistair didn’t quite like the 
l way you’d shelved Helen Montres- 
; Mother.” 
“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Olivera ro- 
stly. “Alistair is too good-natured. 
nd relations are all very well—very 





d of him to let her have the cottage 
t free, but to think he has to have 
r up to the house every week end for 
ner is absurd! She’s only a second 
sin or something. I don’t think Alis- 
ir ought to be imposed upon!” 
‘T think she’s proud in her way,” said 
ne. “She does an awful lot in the gar- 
In.” 
“That shows a proper spirit,” said 
ts. Olivera comfortably. ‘‘She’s very 
dependent and one respects her for 





She settled herself comfortably on 
le sofa and, still not taking any notice 
| Poirot, added: 

i 
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“Just bring me the Low Down Re- 
view, dear. There’s something about 
Lois Van Schuyler in it and that Moroc- 
can guide of hers.” 

Alistair Blunt appeared in the door- 
way. 


“Now, M. Poirot, come into my |} 


room,” he said. 

Alistair Blunt’s own sanctum was a 
low, long room at the back of the house, 
with windows opening upon the garden. 
It was comfortable, with deep armchairs 
and settees and just enough pleasant 
untidiness to make it livable. 

(Needless to say, Hercule Poirot 
would have preferred a greater sym- 
metry.) 

After offering his guest a cigarette and 
lighting his own pipe, Alistair Blunt 
came to the point quite simply and di- 
rectly: 

“There’s a good deal that I’m not sat- 
isfied about. I’m referring, of course, to 
this Sainsbury Seale woman. For rea- 
sons of their own—reasons no doubt 
which are perfectly justified—the au- 
thorities have called off the hunt. I 
don’t know exactly who Albert Chapman 
is or what he’s doing—but whatever it is, 
it’s something pretty vital and it’s the 
sort of business that might land him in 
a tight spot if he is, as I suspect, in an 
enemy country. I don’t know the ins 
and outs of it, but the P. M. did just 
mention that they can’t afford any pub- 
licity whatever about this case and that 


the sooner it fades out of the public’s | ¢- e 


memory the better. 

“That’s quite okay. That’s the official 
view, and they know what’s necessary 
and what the Admiralty and the War 
Office want.” 

He leaned forward in his chair. 

“But I want to know the truth, M. 
Poirot. And you're the man to find it 
out for me.” 

“What do you want me to do, M. 
Blunt?” 

“JT want you to find this woman— 
Sainsbury Seale.” 

“Alive or dead?” 

Alistair Blunt’s eyebrows rose. 

“You think it possible that she is 
dead?” 

Hercule Poirot was silent for a min- 


cute or two, then he said, speaking slowly 


and with weight: 

“Tf you want my opinion—but it is 
only an opinion, remember—then, yes, 
I think she is dead.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

Hercule Poirot smiled slightly. 

“Tt would not make sense to you if I 
said it was because of a pair of unworn 
stockings in a drawer.” 

Alistair Blunt stared at him curiously. 

“You’re an odd man, M. Poirot.” 

“I am very odd. That is to say, I am 
methodical, orderly and logical—and I 
do not like distorting facts to support 
a theory—that, I find, is unusual!” 

“l’ve been turning the whole thing 
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Old-Time Saturday Night 
Baked-Bean Suppers— 


all ready to eat and cheer for! 


od 


ED BEA 


TH MOLASSES SAUCE AND PORK 
BOSTON STYLE 


WSINZ 
S7 VARIETIES 


1. HEINZ COMPANY 
mote TENTS.) 





IGHT now—in a few minutes— 
you can set on your table a crock 

of beans—steamy, tempting beans 
like the kind that came out of the 
old bake oven years ago. Heinz 
Oven-Baked Beans are baked in hot, 
dry ovens till tender, digestible. And 
they’re drenched in a spicy molasses 
sauce flavored with rich young pork. 
These are Heinz Boston-style Baked 
Beans! There are three other kinds 
—Heinz Oven-Baked Beans with 
Tomato Sauce and Pork; Vegetarian- 
style; and Oven-Baked Red Kidney 
Beans. All are ready to heat on top the 
stove, or set in the oven till the heavy, 
fragrant sauce whispers—Le?’s Eat. 








“ 
Heinz s:; Beans 
BAKED 
TASTE JUST LIKE THE HOME-MADE KIND 








WHEN YOU ATTEND the New York World's Fair, H. J. Heinz Co. invites you to / 
visit the Heinz Dome with its beautiful display walls and sampling boorhs 


“Aw, Ma, it makes a swell chest protector!” 


FRANK BEAVEN 
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LEE 
is changing the 
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over in my mind,” Blunt said. “It takes 
me a little time always to think a thing 
out. And the whole business is deuced 
odd! I mean—that dentist chap shoot- 
ing himself, and then this Chapman 
woman packed away in her own fur 
chest with her face smashed in. It’s 
nasty! It’s damned nasty! I can’t help 
feeling that there’s something behind it 
alive 

Poirot nodded. 

“And you know,” Blunt continued, 
“the more I think of it—I’m quite sure 
that woman never knew my wife. It was 
just a pretext to speak to me. But why? 
What good did it do her? I mean—bar a 
small subscription—and even that was 
made out to the society, not to her per- 
sonally. And yet I do feel—that—that it 
was engineered—just meeting me on the 
steps of the house. It was all so pat. So 
suspiciously well-timed! But why? 
That’s what I keep asking myself— 
why?” 

“Tt is indeed the word—why? I, too, 
ask myself, and I cannot see it—no, I 
cannot see it.” 

“You’ve no ideas at all on the sub- 
ject?” 

Poirot waved an exasperated hand. 

“My ideas are childish in the extreme. 
I tell myself, it was perhaps a ruse to in- 
dicate you to someone—to point you 
out. But that again is absurd—you are 
quite a well-known man, and anyway 
how much more simple to say, ‘See, that 
is he, the man who entered now by that 
door.’” 

“And anyway,” said Blunt, “why 
should anyone want to point me out?” 

“Mr. Blunt, think back once more on 
your time that morning in the dentist’s 
chair. Did nothing that Morley said 
strike an unusual note? Is there noth- 
ing at all that you can remember which 
might help as a clue?” 

Alistair Blunt frowned in an effort of 
memory. Then he shook his head. 

“I’m sorry. I can’t think of anything.” 

“You're quite sure he didn’t men- 
tion this woman—this Miss Sainsbury 
Seale?” 

SINO}: 

“Or the other woman—Mrs. Chap- 
man?” 

“No—no—we didn’t speak of people 
at all. We mentioned the war, roses, 
gardens needing rain, holidays—noth- 
ing else.” 

“And no one came into the room while 
you were there?” 

“Let me see—no, I don’t think so. 
On other occasions I seem to remember 
a young woman being there—fair- 
haired girl. But she wasn’t there this 
time. Oh, another dentist fellow came 
in, I recall—fellow with an Irish accent.” 

“What did he say or do?” 

“Just asked Morley some question 
and went out again. Morley was a bit 
short with him, I fancy. He was only 
there a minute or so.” 

“And there is nothing else you can 
remember? Nothing at all?” 

“No. He was absolutely normal.” 

Hercule Poirot said thoughtfully: “TI, 
too, found him absolutely normal.” 


eo was a long pause. Then Poirot 
said, “Do you happen to remember, 
Monsieur, a young man who was in the 
waiting room downstairs with you that 
morning?” 

Alistair Blunt frowned. 

“Let me see—yes, there was a young 


man—rather restless he was. I don’t 
remember him particularly, though. 
Why?” 


“Would you know him again if you 
saw him?” 4 

Blunt shook his head. 

“T hardly glanced at him.” 

“He didn’t try to enter into conver- 
sation with you at all?” 

“No.” 

Blunt looked with frank curiosity at 
the other. Sa 


“What’s the point? Who is this young 
man?” 

“His name is Howard Raikes.” 

’ Poirot watched keenly for any reac- 
tion, but he saw none. 

“Ought I to know his name? Have I 
met him elsewhere?” 

“I do not think you have met him. 
He is a friend of your niece, Miss Oli- 
vera’s.” 

“Oh, one of Jane’s friends.” 

“Her mother, I gather, does not ap- 
prove of the friendship.” 

Alistair Blunt said, absently, “I don’t 
suppose that will cut any ice with Jane.” 

“So seriously does her mother regard 
the friendship that I gather she brought 
her daughter over from the States on 
purpose to get her away from this young 
man.” 

“Oh!” Blunt’s face registered com- 
prehension. “It’s that fellow, is it?” 

“Aha, you become more interested 
now.” 

“He’s a most undesirable young fel- 
low in every way, I believe. Mixed up 
in a lot of subversive activities. I 
thought it had all blown over.” 

“T understand from Miss Olivera that 
he made an appointment that morning 
in Queen Charlotte Street, solely in or- 
der to get a look at you.” 

“To try and get me to approve of 
him?” 

“Well—no—I understand the idea 
was that he should be induced to ap- 
prove of you.” : 

Alistair Blunt said indignantly, “Well, 
of all the damned cheek!” 


OIROT concealed a smile. 

“It appears you are everything that 
he most disapproves of.” 

“He's certainly the kind of young man 
I disapprove of! Spends his time tub- 
thumping and talking hot air, instead of 
doing a decent job of work!” 

Poirot was silent for a minute, then he 
said, ‘Will you forgive me if I ask you 
an impertinent and very personal ques- 
tion?” 

“Fire ahead.” 

“In the event of your death, what are 
your testamentary dispositions?” 

Blunt stared. He said sharply, “Why 
do you want to know that?” 

“Because—it is just possible’’—he 
shrugged his shoulders—‘“that it might 
be relevant to this case.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Perhaps. But perhaps not.” 

Alistair Blunt said, coldly, “I think 





“And this is Mr. Nandersall, in charge of our assembly department” 
























































you are being unduly melodramatich 
Poirot. Nobody has been tryingsto 
der me—or anything like that!” | 
“A bomb on your breakfast tab 
shot in the street—” 
“Oh, those! Any man who deals ir 
world’s finance in a big way is liab 
that kind of attention. General I. 
routine—or else some crazy fanatic! 
“It might possibly be a case of 
one who is not a fanatic and not ere 
Blunt stared. “What are you dri 
at?” he asked. 
“In plain language, I want to | 
who benefits by your death.” 


BLUNT grinned. “Chiefly the St. 
ward’s Hospital, the Cancer Hosp 
and the Royal Institute for the Blinc 

“Ah!” 

“In addition, I have left a sun 
money to my niece by marriage, 
Julia Olivera, an equivalent sum, br 
trust, to her daughter, Jane Olivera, 
also a substantial provision for my 
surviving relative, a second cc 
Helen Montressor, who was left 
badly off and who occupies a small 
tage on the estate here.” , 

He paused and then said, “This. 
Poirot, is strictly in confidence.” 

“Naturally, Monsieur, naturally.’ 

Alistair Blunt added, sarcasticall 
suppose you do not suggest, M. 
that either Julia or Jane Olivera or) 
cousin, Helen Montressor, are plani) 
to murder me for my money?” 

“I suggest nothing—nothing at | 
But I will tell you this—where mu) 
is concerned, no suspicion is too fan 
tic to be entertained. In murder ¢ 
thing is possible.” 

Blunt’s expression was slightly qui 
cal. His eyebrows rose. 

“Oh, come now—isn’t that rathe 
tall order?” 

“It is the simple truth.” 

“But surely there are some pet 
whom it would be frankly ridiculow! 
suspect of murdering anyone.” 

“You mean on psycholog 
grounds?” ; 

Blunt hesitated. 

“Well—er—” 

“See, M. Blunt, this is my subj 
Here, I am the expert. Murder is 
one crime of which anyone, anyon 
the world, is capable—given the ne 
sary circumstances .. .” 

“But, surely—” - | 

“You think there are exceptic| 
There are none. Take a man whi 





D. HUFFINE| 


vhly placed, respected, rich, prosper- 
s, satisfied. You will say—such a man 
js no reason to commit murder. But I 
«y—yes, for such a man has much to 
jie. And easy living sometimes saps 
pral strength. You will take then a 
yor man, humble, obscure. And to that 
jsay, such a man might have great 
‘nptations, for he might have much to 
vin. Or, to leave material views, you 
linstance a man of kindly nature—a 
din who hates to kill a fly. 
‘Such a man, you will say, could not 
‘Ylahuman being. But that is not true. 
jen of gentle and kindly ways in pri- 
ste life will order the destruction of 
jisses without turning a hair. Lenin 
ys a gentle man in his family life, 
“olf Hitler is kind and gentle to chil- 
ia. And there are other men, benevo- 
it and kindly in public life, who have 
Yange streaks of cruelty and sadism 
sich they hide from the general gaze. 
jd remember this, when you say ‘so 
?d so could never kill’—that it is pos- 
le for almost everyone to play a part. 
‘There was a woman once in France 
Yoused to hurry to nurse sick children. 
fe mothers loved her, she was so gen- 
and full of sympathy—so sad when 
2 objects of her ministrations died— 
they all did die. That woman, M. 
‘unt, murdered as many, I believe, as 
Jirteen children.” 
Blunt said, “She was mad.” 
‘The individual who kills is mad—not 
orehand, perhaps, but certainly aft- 
ward. To take a life is to put oneself 
/an equality with the good God, and 
} human brain can stand that terrific 














































Warter under the wicket, and give him 
Snickel back with his two ducats. Or 
ye him a dime back from his half. He 
es that. He thinks he’s getting a bar- 
‘in. That’s the principle the big depart- 
Uent stores work on. But never price a 
Wket at fifteen cents. It means a quar- 
y; plus a nickel for two seats, so it 
nells expensive.” 
‘Todd can be chromium-hard. The 
ly concession he’ll make to a wheedler 
) to ask, “How do you want your ‘No!’ 
fast or slow?” But hardness is not 
‘tural to him. Like his huge cigars, it 
a disguise adopted to belie his youth 
d essential affability. Otherwise, he 
inks there would be no end to his be- 
x imposed upon. 























How to Gyp a Gyp 


Young in years, Todd is a veteran 
Owman. His first job was in show 
siness, in Minneapolis, his native city. 
® Was seven, and his employer was a 
tchman who demonstrated the versa- 
ity of his line of potato-peelers by 
‘ming to stick one of them through 
ike’s neck. He was receiving a quar- 
tT a day for this pleasant work when 
elder brother spied him and packed 
‘m back to school. 

‘Soon afterward the family moved to 
Joomington, Minnesota, and then to 
hicago. Mike was twelve before he 
et his first love again. The scene was 
‘vision Street, where a small carnival 
as playing. One of the booths was a 
all-and-bucket game. Throw three 
alls into the bucket, and if they stay 
} you win a duck. Mike was watching 
je neighbors pay their quarters to miss, 
yen the proprietor beckoned to him. 
"You look like a smart kid,” he said. 
an you keep your trap shut?” 

“Don’t worry about that,” said Mike. 
‘Well, come inside here. . . . See that 
acket? See that spring in the bottom? 
| it’s pulled tight, the balls will hit it 


¢ 
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strain. Anyone who has murdered once 
will murder again. He (or she) will 
come to believe that he has the right to 
kill. He will brush aside a human life 
as he would brush aside an insect.” 

Alistair Blunt said slowly, “You paint 
a frightening picture, M. Poirot.” 

“Believe me, it is a true one.” 

“T have one more argument. Take a 
stupid person. A thoroughly stupid 
woman, for instance, would not have the 


. brains to plan a murder.” 


Poirot smiled. 

“The stupid murderers, M. Blunt, are 
the ones that get caught.”’ 

“IT used the wrong word, perhaps. 
‘Silly’ explains my meaning better. 
There is a type of silly empty-headed 
woman—whom surely it would be ri- 
diculous to suspect of violence of any 
kind.” 

“There are strange compensations in 
nature. Silliness is often accompanied 
by a good deal of cunning. A lot of what 
you call ‘silliness’ is often deliberately 
put on—it is a defensive reaction to life. 
Behind it there is often a very shrewd 
brain. I knew a particularly vapid and 
empty-headed woman who committed 
one of the cleverest murders I have ever 
investigated.” 

Blunt laughed. 

“Very well, then, we are all potential 
murderers!” He added slyly, “Even M. 
Hercule Poirot?” 

Poirot did not smile. He said gravely: 

“T will answer in the words of one of 
your famous men. There, but for the 
Grace of God, goes Hercule Poirot... .” 

(To be continued next week ) 


Cut-Rate Showman 


Continued from page 12 


and bounce out. All you’ve got to do 
is crawl under this platform, and when 
you hear me holler ‘Don’t miss it!’ you 
pull the spring. I'll give you two bits 
a night. Okay?” 

This criminal partnership operated 
faultlessly for a couple of nights, until 
Mike decided that it would take at least 
four bits to gag his conscience. The pro- 
prietor—“The Duke,” he called himself 
—turned him down flat. Even then 
Todd was a dangerous man to cross. He 
conferred with a friend, one Legs Kap- 
lan, and explained the gaff. “Now, get 
this,” he said. “When the Duke yells, 
‘Don’t miss it!’ you yell right back, ‘I 
won't!’ That way, I’ll know it’s you and 
Ill forget about the spring.” 

Mike crawled under the platform 
and waited. Presently, after the Duke’s 
usual “Don’t miss it!’’ he heard Legs’ 
confident “I won’t!” Legs didn’t. 

“The little gentleman wins a fine, fat 
duck,” said the Duke grudgingly. “And 
now who’s next?” 

“IT am,” said Legs. “Here’s another 
quarter. Gimme three more shots.” 

“Don’t miss it!” said the Duke, with 
a rousing kick at Mike’s exposed rear. 

“T won't!” Legs promised cheerily. 
He was right again. 

Telling the story now, Todd says, 
“We moved the joint out. We took the 
Duke for every duck in his stable, right 
then and there.” 

Todd’s steady job was popping soda 
at Ritzlin’s drugstore. Between drinks 
he studied the pharmacopoeia so dili- 
gently that he passed the Illinois ex- 
amination and became, at thirteen, the 
youngest apprentice pharmacist in the 
state. That led to a better job—at 
the Michael Reese Hospital. And that 
led to a still better one—in the Chicago 
branch of a national shoe retailer. It 
came through one of the patients, a shoe 
salesman, who was impressed by the 
youngster’s drive. 

He had drive aplenty. 


In fact, he 
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drove himself right out of the job. The 
boss had supplied the staff with blanks 
headed ‘Employees’ Suggestions for 
Improving Business,” and Todd had 
been at work hardly a week before he 
was turning in thirty to forty sugges- 
tions a day. The boss replied with a 
suggestion of his own. 

Todd’s next‘field was high-pressure 
merchandising. He and an elder part- 
ner, eighteen years old, set out to teach 
small shopkeepers how to conduct sales 
of the Sacrifice—Forced-to-Vacate— 
Building-Coming-Down sort. Their first 
client was a shopkeeper on Milwaukee 
Avenue. The partners put their souls 
and their entire capital of eighty dollars 
into a series of heart-rending window 
displays for him. The displays were so 
heart-rending, it turned out, that the 
shopkeeper himself believed them and 
went into bankruptcy. 

A week later the merchandising ex- 
pert was a college president. Bricklay- 
ers were making around fifteen dollars 
a day then, so Todd figured it was a 
trade that a lot of men would like to 
learn. The result was the Robey Street 
College of Bricklaying of America. The 
campus was a rented storeroom. The 
faculty was one bricklayer, an Assyrian 
named Mr. Stevens. And the laboratory 
equipment was a pile of bricks and a 
hod of mortar. The college failed be- 
cause its graduates found that the union 
wouldn’t accept their diplomas, but 
notice the Todd touch: he put no cement 
into his mortar, so it wouldn’t harden, 
and he could use it over and over again. 


Big Business at Seventeen 


Single bricks led to bricks in bulk. 
He scraped together a new stake by tak- 
ing “Modernize Your Home” ads in 
Chicago’s foreign-language newspapers 
and subletting the contracts. Soon he 
was ready for his big step. It was on 
the face of the suburbs, and it left 
bruises in the form of billboards shout- 
ing “Happy Home Builders!—See the 
Michael Todd Construction Company!” 
and “Let the Michael Todd Construc- 
tion Company Make You Happy Too!” 
and “Another One Made Happy by the 
Michael Todd Construction Co.!” 

The company did well, but it would 
do even better, the president discovered, 
if so many potential clients didn’t mis- 
trust his seventeen-year-old abilities. 
Abruptly he changed its name to the 
Atlantic Construction Company and 
disguised himself on his business cards 
as “Estimator,” “Supervisor” or “Sales- 
man.” 

“Of course,’ he admits, “I had some 
printed that billed me as ‘President,’ 
but that was strictly to impress the 
girls.” 

One girl, Miss Bertha Freshman, was 
sufficiently impressed to marry him. He 
was seventeen and she was sixteen. In 
fact, they were married twice to be sure 
about it, and they have been married 
ever since. Michael junior ‘is now 
eleven. 

Todd was doing a gross business of 
$2,000,000 a year when the bond house 
that financed him went broke and car- 
ried him down with it. Chicago seemed 
to be a jinx city for his talents, so, early 
in 1928, he took them to California. 
The talkies were then in their infancy. 
Naturally, they required soundproofed 
stages. Naturally, Todd introduced him- 
self as a soundproofing expert. The 
usual side lines were developed: a lum- 
ber business, a tramp-steamship busi- 
ness, a street-paving business. Once 
again he was riding high. Once again 
he was tripped. This time it was provi- 
dential. It brought him back to Chicago 
and to show business. 

A single job has never been enough 
to contain Todd’s energy. The worka- 
day world now knew him merely as a 
gag-writer for Olsen and Johnson, Sena- 


tor Murphy and Rae Samuels, but all 
the while—like the young George 
Washington and the young Tom Edison 
—he was dreaming dreams of glory. 
They flowered in an aery, faery concep- 
tion called The Flame Dance, in which a 
girl costumed as a moth whirls around 
a huge candle, closer and closer, until 
her clothes catch fire and burn off, leav- 
ing her nude. 

Dainty? Poetic? The Ineffable En- 
trepreneur brushed aside the plaudits 
of the haut monde and commented only, 
“T burnt up four dolls before I got it.” 


The Hot Mikado is Bom 


However, he tucked the act into The 
Streets of Paris at the Chicago Century 
of Progress and later made it, with Pete 
the Personality Penguin, the basis of a 
girl show, Bring on the Dames, which he 
took on a 56-week tour. 

And now the sad, familiar pattern re- 
peats itself. Todd took the $10,000 that 
Bring on the Dames brought him and 
parlayed it on a production of The Mi- 
kado, featuring Mary McCormic and 
other singers from the Chicago Civic 
Opera. Ever since, age eleven, he had 
stage-managed a production of The 
Mikado for his fellow students at the 
Bloomington Consolidated Grade 
School, he had been a Gilbert and Sul- 
livan fan. The new production stag- 








gered as far as South Bend and then 
blew up. The dust it raised is reported 
to have colored sunsets in Chile for the 
next eight months. 

Still, there was some salvage. Todd 
took over the costumes and scenery, 
hired a less austere cast and a dance 
line, “rocked” a couple of the songs, and 
trouped his company through vaude- 
ville and movie houses as The Hot Mi- 
kado. He did not come East to put his 
“swingcopated” version to the supreme 
test, but he knew that he had something 
good. It would keep. 

Meanwhile, back in Chicago, he un- 
dertook still another branch of show 
business. He became an author. With 
a friend named Danny Goldberg, he 
holed up for a week end in Wisconsin 
and emerged with the script of a three- 
act play, Call Me. Ziggie. It ran three 
days in New York. 

Whatever his other talents, the Ni- 
zam of Necromantic Nudity was evi- 
dently no Ibsen. His next production, 
The Man From Cairo, succeeded in 
staving disaster for only six weeks. 

His break was past due. It came the 
following winter. Ever since the Cen- 
tury of Progress, he had been brooding 
over a novelty he saw there—the Girl 
jin the Goldfish Bowl. This was a semi- 
nude houri behind an arrangement. of 
mirrors that made her seem three inches 
high. Here, in his own words, is how he 
developed her: 

“Tt occurred to me that there is an 
attraction that might appeal, or rather 
it should appeal, to kids more so than 






















































adults. Miniature, alive—naturally, | 
kids. You can hardly sell kids on a pe). 
act, though, unless they were Dead EF} 
kids, and there isn’t enough of th 
around, I don’t think. So I took the ic 
and I figured. Kids: what’s the na 
ral thing with kids? Why, Santa Cla 

And that’s how the Kute Kris Kring 
as it came to be known, was born. 
observe again the workings of the G 
scopic Gazi’s genius: Mirrors were 
pensive and cumbersome; couldn't * 
same effect be achieved more simp 
more cheaply? The answer was a 
ducing lens. Todd bought a supp 
them from the U.S. Army, set a cou 
of refugees to turning out “Santa 
workshops” in a factory in Broo) 
and started canvassing departm 
stores all over the country. 

His sales talk invited the store 
ecutives to visualize a child look 
through a peephole and seeing a t 
Santa Claus pegging away at his wo 
bench, surrounded by a lot of to 
dolls, electric trains, footballs. There 
a telephone right by the peephole, ; 
other on the bench. The child asks 
operator to ring Santa Claus and s 
Santa Claus pick up the phone. 

“Santa? This is Johnny Doe.” 

“Hello, Johnny! What do you w 
for Christmas and where do you liv 

Next day, Mr. Doe receives a le 
from the store saying that his 





STEINMETZ HALL 
MAN-MADE LIGHTNING 


Claus that he wanted an Ajax footb 
a Bulldog bicycle and a pair of Sil 
Streak skates, all of which the store 
in stock. | 

Some 480 stores, and theaters ev 
ordered Kute Kris Kringles on the § 
Each of them paid $600 to rent the} 
stallation from Thanksgiving to IN 
Year’s. Each installation cost Ti 
around $100. So over 200 G’s stood 
Gravy. 

All or Nothing 


Then he shot the works on the prod 
tion of the Hot Mikado. Part of itw 
into a forty-foot waterfall of soap bi 
bles; part into a volcano that rez 
erupted; part into a bakelite floor 
Bill Robinson’s tap dancing. On op 
ing night, Todd had one fifty-cent pi 
in his pocket. Lee Shubert came ba 
stage after the curtain. 

“Mike,” he said, “I’ll pay the wh 
cost of the production for half the pi 
its.” : 

Todd pondered. Here was a safe 
and a comfortable return. He finge 
his fifty-cent piece. “Listen,” he t 
Shubert. “Heads, I keep it. Te 
you're in.” 

Heads came up. Todd threw away ff 
coin, borrowed a dollar for taxi fare, : 
went home. ; 

Burns Mantle’s review in next m 
ing’s News was representative: “T 
have dressed it beautifully, cast it | 
pertly, and staged it with such per) 
timing and in such excellent taste the)” 


ands absolutely unrivaled so far as my 
jaygoing experience is concerned.” 
| fhe Hot Mikado was a hit, a bull’s- 
ve. It grossed $20,000 in its second 
ek. Cole Porter saw it seven times. 
1 Robinson said, “I ain’t been so 
Ippy since I been colored.” One mem- 
ir of the all-Negro cast, though, stood 
Jart from the general jubilation. He 
iplained, “What Ah cain’t unnerstan’ 
jwhy them boys what wrote this show 
n’t even stop by to say ‘Hi!’” 
‘And then with one of the season’s out- 
nding successes on his hands, a suc- 
ss that could run at the Broadhurst 
eater (immediately rechristened Un- 
» Todd’s Cabin) well into the next fall, 
hat does the Rhomboid Rhetorician 
ddenly do? He closes the show after 
ly seven weeks, and announces that 
| will soon reopen it in the Hall of 
lusic at the World’s Fair! Broadway’s 
irdict was “Todd’s clanky. That’s all, 
pther: clanky.” 
Word of the threatened invasion 
ached Billy Rose, Archon of the Aqua- 
de and thitherto unchallenged as the 
2g of the Fair’s Amusement Area. 
jse met Todd in Lindy’s Restaurant 
| Broadway. 
“We suppose you have been informed, 
ost-ce pas, that our contract forbids 
presence of any other new and 
ginal musical show in the Amusement 
ea, to the contrary notwithstanding 
jereas?” Idly, almost inattentively, 
is Majesty knighted a waiter. 
‘The Hot Mikado is a musical, but 
‘ain’t new,” retorted Todd, “so it’s 
ming in, and you'll know about it after 
been there a while. What’s more, 
a thinking of putting a box office out 
k, facing your Aquacade. And I’m 
aid, pal, I’m mighty afraid that that’s 
ing to mean loud-speakers right in 
r pretty ear.” 
(A cracker fell to powder in Rose’s out- 
zed fingers. “But that wouldn’t be 
od business!” 
Tt would for me,” observed the Bold 
shaw of the Beauty Bazaars. “I’ve 
a closed house and yours is open. 
t if, now, you’d like to co-operate by 
ying me a plug from time to time—” 





The Treaty That Wasn't 


he upshot of this historic encounter 
aS a pact known to Broadway as the 
jeaty of Lindy’s, and presently audi- 
ices leaving the Aquacade were hear- 
% the loud-speakers purr, “Billy Rose 
anks you for coming and suggests that 
ju visit The Hot Mikado.” In return 
nen one of the Aquacade’s loud-speaker 
jokups went sour, Todd invited the 
fieler to come across the street and use 
le “Mikado” hookup. 
(Once again Todd had ’em hanging 
om the rafters. On the week end of 
y Fourth, his show played to 24,000 
jople. A number of papers ranked it 
ead of the Aquacade on visitors’ 
aust” lists. 
Perhaps the chief absurdity was 
ddd’s reconciliation with Billy Rose to 
e extent of an agreement to put on a 
nt show in the Hall of Music. It fell 
Tough when Rose discovered that 
bdd also intended taking over last 
ar’s Little Old New York village and 
placing it with Gay New Orleans. 
odd protested that the prime reason 
r their joint deal on the Hall of Music 
s that they wouldn’t be fighting each 
her, and therefore each would be free 
‘devote his surplus talents to other 
ntures. Rose didn’t see it that way, 
Todd offered to release him from the 


“Okay,” said Rose. “So long. Re- 
jember, when you’re broke, there’ll al- 
Bys be a job for you with me.” 

No daisy chain links the rival pro- 
leers this year. In fact, Todd has en- 

reed what he calls his “traffic control 

an,” which seems to consist wholly of 
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closing up the exit that opened toward 
the Aquacade. The Treaty of Lindy’s 
was just a scrap of sturgeon after all. 
The Streets of Paris does a huge busi- 
ness, but Gay New Orleans’ business is 


‘huger. The whole conception is Todd’s 


own. He wanted something to suggest 
Parisian naughtiness and yet to Ameri- 
cans something with distinctive archi- 
tecture, colorful costumes and carnival 
overtones. Credit for his selection of a 
New Orleans background he generously 
gave to O. Henry’s story, A Municipal 
Report, and to a chance-heard recording 
of Beale Street Blues, until someone 
pointed out that A Municipal Report 
concerned Nashville and that Beale 
Street was in Memphis. 


The Low-down on the Theater 


“T never been to New Orleans,” the 
Verbal Vandal admitted. “That’s why 
I’m just the guy to put on a New Orleans 
show. Same with my Dancing Campus, 
because I never been to college either. 
This way, I’ve got the popular idea of 
?em and not too much realism. In show 
business, if you are too realistic, unless 
you are doing a powerful domestic 
drama of stark realism, which is not my 
kind of show business, you have got to 
take—for instance, look at The Hot Mi- 
kado. That’s Harlem’s conception of 
Japanese. Pooh-Bah wearing a thou- 
sand medals. Broad. No scenery-chew- 
ing actors. You know those hams who 
show great emotion by lifting an eye- 
brow? You keep ’em. They make a 
show reek from plain turkey. I don’t 
want ’em. Maybe the carriage trade 
does, but the carriage trade is good for 
only six weeks’ business. Look at Hell- 
zapoppin’! That’s the clincher. The 
public wants broad theater, meat and 
potatoes, at a low top, and that’s what 
I’ve been giving ’em.” 

When his plans for a fall production 
are mentioned, he admits that some- 
thing of Michael Todd’s will be on 
Broadway again. “I'll go out on a limb 
this far, though: the public is going to 
see some swell casts this fall. The mov- 
ies have lost the foreign markets that 
used to bring ’em about forty per cent 
of their profit. They can’t pay stars 
those tremendous salaries any more, and 
the stars will be migrating back to 
Broadway. I see it in my mail every 
day. I’m submitted people that a year 
ago you couldn’t touch with a ten-foot 
pole. 

“Broadway is in for a boom, and I’m 
scared. I’ll make money and I’m scared 
it'll go to my head. Look: a few years 
ago I was busted, and now I’ve got an 
air line flying a special shipment of 
pompano to my Gay New Orleans res- 
taurant every day. Me, a kid out of 
Minneapolis! But I’m taking care. I’m 
being careful. See this cigar? It cost 
me fifty-five cents, and I enjoy it. -I en- 
joy it so much that tomorrow I’m going 
to switch back to nickel cigars for a 
while, so I won’t miss these high-class 
ropes when I go broke again. 

“The quickest way to go broke is to 
lose interest in your business, get sloppy. 
So what do I do? I go over to a certain 
club one or two nights a week and play 
rummy. Maybe I win a couple bucks, 
maybe I lose a couple. But somebody 
always bites me for a sawbuck, and it’s 
always somebody who was sitting on top 
of the world a couple of years ago, until 
he lost interest and got sloppy. I know 
I’m going to get a bite when I go there, 
but I go anyhow. 

“It’s worth it to me. It’s a warning. 
It’s an investment. 

“But right now I’m making scratch. 
They’re going to put me in Who’s Who 
next year, too. O’ course, that ain’t so 
terrific, but’”—a puff of smoke from the 
fifty-five-cent cigar sank to the floor 
with the rich rustle of a Bokhara carpet 
—‘“but it ain’t tin.” 
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Here’s a deliciously different 
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NEW 








BRAN 


New DOUBLE-MILLING process refines texture of 
NATIONAL BISCUIT 100% BRAN 


EOPLE the country over are talking 

about this delicious-tasting, gentle- 
acting new form of bran! 

For National Biscuit 100% Bran is 
delightfully different—in both flavor and 
texture. It is made by a new, improved 
process of Double-Milling — which fur- 
ther breaks down the bran fiber making 
it less likely to be irritating. 

You'll find National Biscuit 100% 
Bran a helpful aid in relieving that com- 









accepted by the 
Council on Foods of 
the American Medi- 
cal Association 


MEDICAL 
ASSN. 
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helps relieve constipation caused by 
too little bulk 


a“ double-milled—made by an 


improved process 


a deliciously different New Form 
hs Bran 


a 100% Whole Bran 

furnishes significant amounts of 
Phosphorus and Iron and is a.good 
source of Vitamin B, 


mon form of constipation due to lack of 
sufficient bulk in the diet. This highly 
absorbent bran frequently helps in form- 
ing a large, soft mass in the intestines 
and aids elimination. 

Get a package of National Biscuit 
100% Bran today. Eat it regularly as a 
cereal, and try the recipe for delicious 
bran muffins on the package. If your con- 
stipation is not helped in this simple 
manner, consult a competent physician. 
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5 etween your 
CRA 5 WARN You 


The fungi that 
cause painful 
Athlete’s Foot 
thrive in hot 
summer weather. 
If your feet soak 
and steam in 
socks wet with 
perspiration you 
may be headed 
for trouble! That 
excessive perspi- 
ration irritates the tender skin between 
your toes. Then, when cracks appear, raw 
flesh is exposed, making it easy for painful 
Athlete’s Foot to infect your feet. 


DRENCH those cracks 


at once! 


Look for cracks be- 
tween your toes to- 
night. Drench them 
with Absorbine Jr. 
full strength, night 
and morning. 





1. Absorbine Jr. is a 
powerful fungicide. 
It kills the Athlete's 
Foot fungi on contact. 

2. It dissolves the per- 
spiration products 
on which Athlete's 
Foot fungi thrive. 





3. It dries the skin between the toes. 

4. It soothes and helps heal the broken fissues. 
5. It relieves the itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 
Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 min- 
utes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases consult 


your doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 
$1.25 a bottle at all druggists. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


ere» Kills ATHLETE’S FOOT fungi 
Soa on contact 


Also QUICK RELIEF for: 


Sore, aching muscles « Tired, burning 
feet * Sunburn « Bites of mosquitoes 
and other small insects. 


Sample Bottle FR E E 





eon - - - - 
1 W.F. YOUNG, INC., 201T Lyman St. 
| Springfield, Mas Send me sample 
| bottle of Abs« bine Jr. FREE. 
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Quick Decision 


Continued from page 22 


and at the conclusion he said: “Ill go 
down to New York, resign my job, get 
Peggy and bring her home. You'll love 
her. And I am honing to get in there and 
see what I can do with the paper.” 

He promised to be back in ten days 
and took the New York train. 

Promptly at three o’clock on Thurs- 
day afternoon, Henry stepped from the 
express in Grand Central and there 
stood an excited Peggy, waiting to greet 
him behind the rope. She had arrived 
straight from another enthusiastic tele- 
phone talk with Mr. Feller. 

She saw him first and in that brief 
glance, she made sure of one vital 
matter. He hadn’t lost his hat, for there 
it sat on his head and Peggy broke into 
a smile. Until that instant, she would 
have bet anything on a hatless Henry. 
They greeted each other happily and she 
pointed to the lid. 

“You didn’t lose it,” she cried, and 
people stared at her. “You're a hero. 
For the first time in your life, you went 
somewhere and didn’t lose your hat. 
Here’s a reward.” 

She kissed him again and he said: 
“T am a man who never loses hats and 
it’s all a canard.” 

“Smarter and smarter every day that 
passes,” she said. “Wait till I spread 
the news around New York that Henry 
went all the way to Maine and back and 
never lost his fedora. Black headlines 
everywhere.” 

They clattered out and into a taxicab, 
both talking at once, and as Peggy could 
easily talk faster she informed him of 
great changes in her radio status. Radio 
was warming up. Money offers were in 
sight. Mr. Feller stood on tiptoe, hold- 
ing forth a contract, and soon the name 
of Peggy Knight would go bouncing 
forth on the air waves and fame would 
follow wealth. Henry listened in beam- 
ing admiration, smiled at her enthu- 
siasm, slapped her heartily on the 
shoulder. 

“You’re coming along,” he _ said 
warmly, “and I always knew you had a 
grand voice for radio. This looks like 
the start you’ve been waiting for. When 
did it happen?” 

“Since you went to Portland. Feller 
says he’s been working for months to get 
me in and now they’re ready. What do 
you say?” 

“I say grab it while the grabbing is 
good. Any young singer who wouldn’t—” 

“Yes, but what about Lincoln and the 
paper? Did you gohome? Did you see 
them?” 


|S izakes made a gesture of vast im- 
patience. “You know,” he said, “I 
didn’t. I went to Portland for the con- 
vention and stayed in Portland. I kept 
away from home, because, as I told you 
before, if I went there, I’d never want to 
leave. .. . Lincoln can wait till we get 
ready and so can the Recorder. Let dad 
run it a while longer.” 

Peggy grabbed him for another kiss. 

“You’re a darling,” she said. 

“They can run things up there with- 
out me,” he continued loftily, “and after 
all, New York is the place to be, that 
is if you’re young and ambitious and 
have areal talent. If you’re just a mutt, 
it doesn’t make much difference, but 
when anybody has a gift you have—” 

Henry looked his bride in the eye dur- 
ing his statement and carried it off se- 
renely. She was so obviously happy 
that it made him feel good all over. 
They piled out of the cab on Sixth Ave- 
nue, trotted up the stairs together and 
into the little flat and Peggy’s sole de- 
sire was to phone C. B. Feller and tell 
him the gate was open. She could stay 


in New York and sing. She could be- 
gin any time. Her eyes were bright and 
while she dashed for the bedroom, where 
the telephone stood, Henry followed an 
old custom and went out to the icebox. 

She flung herself on the bed and 
picked up the phone. Henry was mak- 
ing vague kitchen noises, slamming 
doors, shouting questions and presently 
he appeared in the bedroom doorway, 
holding a glass of milk and a slab of 
gingerbread. The operator was trying 
to rouse Mr. Feller to speech and while 
she waited Peggy admiringly patted 
Henry’s hat, which he had tossed on the 
bed with his coat. . .. Henry ate and 
drank, the proud husband, and Mr. Fel- 
ler spoke. 

“Hello,” he said. ‘This is Feller.” 

“Yes and this is Peggy Knight. Henry 
just got home this minute and you won’t 
like the news. We are going up to Lin- 
coln to live and I’m going to be an edi- 
tor’s wife and have a dog. The radio 
deal is all off, canceled and cold.” 


HAT’S that?” asked the pained 
Mr. Feller. ‘You don’t mean it.” 

“Have to go to Maine to live, so, of 
course, I can’t stay here and sing on the 
radio. Henry belongs up there and I’m 
his wife, so where he goes, I go. Thank 
you, Mr. Feller. You’ve been very 
kind.” 

There was some more to the conversa- 
tion, with Mr. Feller inclined to argue 
and while it went on Henry leaned 
against the woodwork, spilled his milk, 
opened his mouth and stared at his wife. 
He stopped chewing and gulped. His 
genial countenance shone with amaze- 
ment and finally Peggy hung up. 

“What’s the idea?” he shouted. 

Peggy slowly lifted herself from the 
bed, holding his hat in her hand. She 
moved over to him and bumped his 
forehead with hers, bumped it several 
times, while he blinked. 

“You outrageous lie-teller,” she said 
calmly. “You with your honest, blue 
eyes. ... You come home on a train to 
your innocent wife and you look her in 
the eye and tell her barefaced lies.” 

“Who?” Henry asked. 

“You know who! You know darned 
well you were in Lincoln and you know 
you saw your father and mother and no 
doubt you looked over the bungalow on 
the hill and the newspaper and then you 
come back to New York and you con- 
ceal all this, because you want me to 
have my way and be a radio singer.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Henry, backing 
off slightly. 

“And that isn’t the worst of it all. Oh, 
no! There’s more deception. You fool 
your loving wife. You put something 
over on a simple woman from Kansas, 
doggone you. You lost your hat.” 

“T did not.” 

“You did, you wretch. You lost your 
hat again and you were ashamed of 
yourself. Look.” 

Here she waved his hat in front of his 
eyes, so that he could look inside and 
see the lining and see that it wasn’t any 
fedora from Fifth Avenue at all, but a 
fedora just like the Fifth Avenue hat, 
only purchased obviously in Lincoln, 
Maine, as revealed plainly by the label 
of the Lincoln Hat Shop. Henry put 
down his milk and smiled. 

“You got me, kid,’ he said weakly, 
“but it’s too bad about the radio.” 

“When do we start for Lincoln?” she 
asked, “and the canary?” 

“Just as soon as Heaven will let you 
pack our few belongings. The chairs 
are out on the porch and there’s a light 
burning in the window of the bungalow 
on the hill.” 


EVER TAKE A DAR: 
Just For Lhe fun of I? 
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When you were 
kid, you’d take a 
dare from mos 
anybody. 



















Remember when Joe dared youto hang 
your knees from the apple tree? You m 
have been scared stiff, but you did 


Here’s Cigarette Mildness 
With Rich Pipe Flavor! | 


How about taking a dare to try Cre 
Square? Smokers have discovered 
this blend has what they’ve been look 
for —the mildness of a cigarette 
the full flavor of a real pipe tobacco. § 
come on—you take the dare; we’ll stan 
the risk. If you don’t find 

Crosby ‘Squaie fills your AT YO 
“‘pipe-bill,” you can get all DEALE 


your money back. 1 5 
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"Take-a-Dare” 
Offer 


Send us 6¢ in 
stamps to pay 
part of packing 
and mailing and 
you'll get a gen- 
erous sample. 
Write Crosby 
Square Div., 
102 Delmar, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





CHRISTIAN. 
PEPER 
Tobacco Co. Since 1852 
Pain| 


NEURITIS: 


To relieve the torturing pain of | Noa 
matism, Neuralgia, or Lumbago in few min 
get NURITO, the fine formula, used by thous 
No opiates. Does the work quickly — must re 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in a few minute 
your money back. Don't suffer. Ask your druj 
today for trustworthy NURITO on this guarai] 


GET This Usefi 
Travel Clock 
















An attractive travel clock with tan ostr 
grain genuine leather slide-fastened case. 
hour movement. Size 44%" x 4” when clo 
Ideal for travel, home and office use. — 


ARN yours by selling only t 

1-year COLLIER’S subscriptic 
at $2.00 each to persons living 0 
side your home. Offer good in U.S. 
only. Simply pin subscribers’ nanf 
and addresses to this ad with che 
or money order for. $4.00. 
Independent Agency Division, Desk 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Comp ' 
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se us a different-shaped hood or a 
jr-looking fender is a yank here 
id kick yonder. Actually it’s a matter 
nnths and a truckload of money to 
new bulge on a car's backside. 
Wen Detroit begins to arm us as 
sls take us for rides (and she hasn’t 
yespit on her hands yet) she’ll have 
, many months and many millions 
jw buildings, new machinery, new 
Jand dies. She'll have added a 
ed thousand men and women to 
vay rolls and trained them. Her 
bers will have consumed months 
hing, modelmaking, testing and 
Iting. There’ll be endless palaver- 
i ith government experts whose 
are ever focused beyond the hori- 
‘And somehow, sometime, they’ll 
9 convince Washington that, given 
2 chance, Detroit can make en- 
| bodies, gears, castings, bolts and 
s well if not a mite better than 
jolitical appointee or even West 
graduate. You’ve got to under- 
| this: Those miraculous assembly 
in Detroit were designed for auto- 
e production, not armament stuff. 
it merely knows how to turn out 
sin a hurry. All she has today to 
the arms-hungry government is 
antity-production experience. 


Someone Has to Shell Out 


derstandably, Detroit would like 
ow who or what is going to protect 
ndreds of millions it will cost the 
ive industry to add munitions 
ng to the rest of the local excite- 
| These motorcar manufacturers 
jot in business simply because they 
know what to do with their time. 
ie moment the city is overstocked 
ted-eyed orators who'll tell you 
i the automobile mandarins are 
i: pirates and that the cost of arma- 
s will be paid with the peculiarly 

ious blood of the downtrodden 
ler. It sounds great, particularly 
| a few beers, but it’s also a trifle 
eyed. Of course, we shall be ac- 
4 of having been bribed into saying 
but the truth is that, as a result of 
! efforts to induce these motor mak- 
(0 come clean with the facts we set 
here, our arches are giving us hell 
we’ve worn out the seat of our 






































costs Detroit almost as much to 
le output as it does to set up the 
machinery. To achieve mass 
ction a plant must have a number 
lentical machines and tool sets so 
lidentical operations may be car- 
on simultaneously. And simple 
aines can cost a hundred thousand 
ts. We don’t aim at boring you; 
lope merely to show you that set- 
up munitions mills eats into the 
roll. 

ernment engineers have just been 
etroit to find out how much of the 
‘ing motorcar machinery out at the 
ySler plant could be used to manu- 
ure an armored car garnished with 
Bion and machine guns. They found 
per cent to be the answer. But they 
id, too, that it would be cheaper 


impletely new assembly line in a 
di-new building. But before they’re 
ie, the machinery will have to be 
ned and manufactured and shipped, 
up and co-ordinated. Months. 
chs, 
jut we're off the track. What we’re 
ing at is Detroit’s perfectly reason- 
'\ demand to know whether the gov- 
‘ment is willing to pay enough to 
Care of the cost of equipment plus 





ore that ten per cent and set up - 
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Detroit’s Defense Headache 


Ay: Continued from page 8 


the cost of manufacture plus a profit. 
When Ford, General Motors, Chrysler, 
Packard and the rest of them stop man- 
ufacturing arms they’ll have a lovely 
mess of otherwise useless machinery to 
remember it by and it will be as useful 
in the art of making automobiles as a 
palm-leaf fan in Antarctica. The gov- 
ernment yearns to induce Detroit to ac- 
cept orders on a cost plus eight per cent 
basis. And Detroit wants to know 
whether the cost is to include the over- 
head—the new buildings, the new ma- 
chinery, tools and so forth—or whether 
the setup expenses are to be wanded out 
of the eight per cent profit. Detroit is 
willing to concede that the new build- 
ings may not have to be written off; 
some of the industrialists are even will- 
ing to give some of the buildings and 
the machinery which is never very far 
from obsolescence back to the govern- 
ment when it’s all over. Just what the 
government would do with them is not 
clear, although it might sell the machin- 
ery to the Japs for junk to throw back 
at us some day as shot and shell. 

At Ford’s they told us that they were 
not concerned with war profits, that they 
didn’t care whether they made a cent 
just so that they didn’t lose one. For 
example, Mr. Ford didn’t bother quot- 
ing the American government in cost- 
plus terms on those — Rolls-Royce 
engines. He just set a flat rate. We 
didn’t learn what that flat rate was but 
his representatives told us that it was 
lower than anyone else could hope to 
manufacture on a cost-plus basis. But 
he wouldn’t make engines for England 
on any basis at Dearborn, saying that 
that was a job for his English and Ca- 
nadian factories. 


Eight Per Cent is Plenty—If— 


But Mr. Ford has no board of direc- 
tors to appease and no stockholders to 
belabor his door for dividends. His 
rivals enjoy no such freedom. They’ve 
got to make a profit or quit, leaving 
large numbers of wage earners to seek 
their meat and potatoes elsewhere— 
WPA, for example. The motor manu- 
facturers assure you that a profit of 
eight per cent is quite satisfactory— 
provided it’s all profit. But if they have 
to borrow money for buildings, machin- 
ery and tools and if the interest they 
have to pay on this borrowed credit eats 
deeply into that. eight per cent, they 
don’t sleep well. Too many unforseen 
accidents can happen to the remaining 
margin of profit. The more you poke 
around, the more you become convinced 
that it’s very foolish for a democracy to 
embark upon an armament program and 
elect a President all in the same year. 
In such circumstances, the demagogues 
are the only ones armed. In Detroit and 
Washington it is generally admitted 
that either the government will have to 
grant industry a fair profit or take over 
the industrial plants and go into mu- 
nitions making on a fine, holy, patron- 
age scale. 

In the meantime Detroit, always 
bothered with high blood pressure, is 
breaking fingernail-biting records. As 
the country’s stratosphere of industrial 
efficiency and the world’s unchallenged 
champ at mass production, it is scarcely 
likely that it will be ignored when, at 
long last, the big contracts are parceled 
out by a prodigally red-taped govern- 
ment. In its extremity the government 
can’t get along without Detroit’s assem- 
bly lines any more comfortably than 
Detroit can get along without the gov- 
ernment. But before war and after, 
Detroit thinks in automobiles and how 





PUT A NEW FACE ON YOUR HOUSE — modern 
paint styling works wonders withold houses. 
creates new attractiveness by skilful use of 
color to bring out best lines. For long life and 
economy use pure white lead paint. 
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Tape to tell you! 


Fay fo 

ES SIR, down here in the 
mines we dig out some- 

thing that plays a mighty 

important part in making 

good paint. 


I’m speaking about lead. It’s one of 
the toughest metals there is in re- 
sisting weather—and that’s a quality 
everybody wants in paint. 


Soto make paint last better it’s mixed 
with lead. Not lead as it comes from 
the mines, but white lead that’s 
made from the refined metal. 


White lead is right tough, too. It 
puts real backbone into paint — 
armors it to fight off weather with- 
out cracking and scaling — makes 
it go on smooth, cling tight and 
wear like all get-out. 
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THERE ‘IS NO SUBSTI. 
TUTE FOR EXPERIENCE. 
Anyone can smearon 
paint, but careful paint- 
ingaround fixturesand 
trim is just one of the 
many tricks of the 
trade that makeapaint- 
ing contractor a good 
investment. 


PAINTING FACTS WORTH KNOWING 
—pages full of valuable 
information concern- 
ing all phases of paint- 
ing—colors, costs, mix- 
ing methods~are found 
in booklet every home- 
owner should have: 
“WHAT TO EXPECT 
FROM WHITE LEAD 
PAINT." Send post- 
ecard for free copy. 
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In fact, white lead paint wears down 
so evenly and gradually that you 
don’t have to burn and scrape it off 
when you finally repaint. New paint 
goes over it as slick as a whistle. 


So it’s just plain horse sense in buy- 
ing paint to find out how much 
white lead it contains. It’s a pretty 
safe rule to follow: the higher the 
lead content, the better the paint! 
You can’t, for example, get a more 
durable paint than one containing 
one hundred per cent white lead. This 
is the kind good painters mix from 
lead-in-oil. It’s also being sold now 
in many places in prepared ready- 
to-use form, in white and colors. 


If you want to check up on me, just 
ask any good painter. He'll tell you 
using white lead paint is one case 
where the best is cheapest! 


LEAD INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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6 NTIAGO or CUBA 


The Famous Recipe in Rhyme: 


A LITTLE SOUR, 
(Juice of half a lime) 
A LITTLE SWEET, 
(Ya teaspoonful of sugar) 
THE TROPIC SUN, 
(A jigger of BACARDI RUM) 
(White or Silver Label) 
WITHOUT THE HEAT! 
(Ice and shake well) 
When grenadine is used instead of sugar, it’s o Bac- 
ardi Grenadine Cocktail, and it comes out pink! 
Use BACARDI White Label, from Cuba, world’s 
finest rum...or BACARDI Silver Label, Puerto 
Rico's finest, at a popular price. 
& 
For other mixed drinks —the Highball, Collins, 
Old-Fashioned, Cuba Libre, etc.— use BACARD! 
Gold Label, from Cuba, world's finest rum... 
or BACARDI Amber Label, Puerto Rico's finest, 
at o popular price. 


THERES A DIFFERENCE, 





WORTH KNOWING, 


RUM 89 PROOF — Schenley Import Corp., N. Y. Copr. 1940 
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to go about getting us to buy them. 

In Washington, as an agent of the 
New Deal, sits Mr. Knudsen as head 
man of the National Defense Commis- 
sion. Mr. Knudsen was president of 
General Motors and, for all we know, 
will be again. At his side sit Mr. Stet- 
tinius, Mr. Budd, Mr. Batt and others 
who could not normally be regarded as 
damp-eyed -New Dealers. They are 
more representative of industry as op- 
posed to most New Deal policies. Be- 
hind them two Republicans who are not 
New Dealers sit in the War and Navy 
posts of Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet. And 
Detroit is scared stiff lest the average 
car buyer say: “With Knudsens, Stet- 
tiniuses, Knoxes and Stimsons, your 
friends, working for Mr. Roosevelt for 
nothing or for relatively low salaries, 
why can’t you motorcar makers get 
busy? If they, your friends, are willing 
to make sacrifices along with us ordi- 
Mary guys, why aren’t you? Just wait 
until you try to sell us new cars.” 

The function of the National Defense 
Commission is simple in theory. These 
gentlemen, having devoted themselves 
to making machines that run on oil, 
steam and money, have lacked the time 
to learn about the kind that run on 
votes, patronage and preference. Their 
chore is to learn as quickly as possible 
what the Army and Navy need, who can 
supply these needs best and quickest 
and, the contracts awarded, clear the 
way to production. And if you think 
that’s week-end stuff, you ought to see 
a doctor. Neither the Army, the Navy 
nor their air forces have been quite 
sure what they need. Too busy watch- 
ing for cues from Hitler. Industry sur- 
veys made by the Army, hopeful of 
finding who could make what with the 
least delay, have had to be largely re- 
written. 

The old surveys were based upon 
battle standards of 1918. And as for 
clearing the way to production—well, 
there are just so many machine tool- 
makers, machinery manufacturers and 
other supply outfits. And nobody is yet 
quite sure which requirement of our 
armaments program is so important 
that the makers of these arms may have 
preference in the machine, machine tool 
and other manufacturing accessory 
foundries. Thus the trials and tribula- 
tions of the National Defense Commis- 
sion. 


The Labor Angle 


Behind these earnestly striving gen- 
tlemen hangs a high, wide and light- 
proof curtain of labor politics. Let’s 
be explicit. The Army and Navy 
are not political organizations although 
forever griped by internal log-rolling 
and apple-polishing. It should be said, 
incidentally, to the credit of our soldiers 
and sailors that they’re rotten politi- 
cians at best. However, they do their 
best, which is to say they keep them- 
selves in a perpetual tremble lest they 
antagonize the White House or Con- 
gress or both. Therefore, the Army and 
the Navy departments are never com- 
pletely unconscious of what the politi- 
cians would prefer—particularly with an 
election in the offing. 

In Detroit they told us that one of 
the reasons why Henry Ford’s plane- 
building offer was scoffed off was his 
refusal to play ball with the National 
Labor Relations Board and his defiance 
of the board’s labor union ideal, the 
C.I.O. Washington prefers to say that 
the conditions Mr. Ford named as his 
price of going to work were impossible. 
Mr. Ford asked merely that the govern- 
ment tell him what it wanted and then 
get out of his way. 

Perhaps no person or agency of gov- 
ernment is quite bird-brained enough 
to command our military to ignore in- 
dustrialists who have been poison to the 
National Labor Relations Board or 





have got into John L. Lewis’ eyebrows. 
Nevertheless, our politically acuter 
Army and Navy officials do no unneces- 
sary bundling with those who have been 
more than academic enemies of the 
New Deal. Not if they can get their or- 
ders filled by less offensive manufac- 
turers. Perhaps Mr. Stimson, Secretary 
of War, and his new advisory commit- 
tee, will be able to fight out of the 
corner. But Mr. Lewis wants the gov- 
ernment to have no truck whatsoever 
with tough guys like Mr. Ford. And if 
you think that the Administration, fac- 
ing a bruising campaign, is going to 
ignore the belly-roars of Mr. Lewis— 
well, you’d better go see that doctor 
again. Neither political party is going 
to high-hat anybody this year. 


Mass Production of Rumors 


All this is pure bottleneck to Detroit, 
where, the magnates insist, patriotism 
blooms as lustily and even more fra- 
grantly than it does in Washington. The 
city is crowded to its eaves with sweat- 
ing salesmen, engineers, Army officers, 
inventors, G-men, job hunters, contact 
men, labor agitators, spies, variously 
hued journalists and economists, survey 
groups, publicity men, political hitch- 
hikers, patriotism torches, efficiency 
counselors, ad-lib orators who’ll bellow 
for anything for wages, fellow travelers, 
and brief-case slipperies who know par- 
ties who can fix anything for a cut of the 
take. Government, state and local cops 
are on the prowl. The hotels are full, 
the tourist camps stuffed and boarding- 
houses eaten out of hash and home. 

Before you’ve been in town a couple 
of days on information bent, you learn 
that it’s no use trying to hide from the 
foregoing gentlemen. At the various 
automobile plants you are received 
cordially and your questions are an- 
swered with complete candor. The mo- 
torcar makers will tell you that they’re 
ready to set up as armament makers, 
that they have representatives in Wash- 
ington to say what Detroit can do and 
that Washington has agents in Detroit 
eager to outline what the government 
wants—when the government finds out. 
It’s all quite simple, that part. But the 
wise guys, soft-shoe lads, low-down 
boys, tipsters, touts and inside-dope 
peddlers who fill the hotel lobbies and 
know quiet places where you and they 
can talk won’t have it that way. 

“Lissen, fella, how much for a file of 
letters from a certain Cabinet member 
to one of the auto big shots. They’re hot 
—both ways. A hundred bucks and I 
talk. Five hundred and you get copies. 
Make it a grand and—” 

“My dear sir, this town is rotten with 
traitors, Trojan horses, fifth columnists. 










































As a patriotic duty I am willing tc 
you the facts. I will personally 
you to their headquarters. All J 
the expenses I have incurred in y 
ering this mass of un-American 
“Hello. Listen. J] ain’t mentj 
names but a friend of yours tippe 
off you’re in town. Said be su 
contact you. Said you were in al 
ket for something that’s been goj 
at Se — 
These are just samples. We FE! 
a call from a barfly who said he w 
ex-G-man who was ready to spill t 
But there was only one m , 
they knew what you were doing. 
In the meantime, Detroit wo alc 
to know whether she should be thi 
of armaments or only of next | 
automobile models. She woule¢ 
know whether she should be 
the crowded labor market for abl 
ers or write her budgets on the 
that nothing is happening and ne 
is going to happen. In her waiting | 
are hundreds of representatives o 
chine, machine-tool and raw-mat 
firms wilting in the heat but not c 
to leave lest word come that the 
has broken. Quite frankly, D 
would like a lot to know whethe 
is an armament program or just ar 
political campaign. 4 


Mr. Hitler Would Laugl 


We can’t begin to tell you 
regret that we can’t tell you wh 
on at three or four conferences 
individual automobile manufac 
and sundry members of the Admi 
tion. 

We'd like to tell you of the | 
spondence we read. But we car 
see, it’s our turn to be mysteriot 
these remarkable meetings 
took place and these Washington 
troit to Washington letters ha 
exist. They’d be screams to Mr. 
but to those who'd like to see the | 
States equipped to talk a well-z 
opponent’s language, they’d be 
moans. 

One of the motor makers almost 
as he told us what had happened 
he was asked on what terms he ' 
accept an airplane engine cor 
During this session with one of th 
ministration’s swiftest political { 
does, the manufacturer’s diffe1 
with the United Automobile 
were mentioned mournfully. Lik 
several somewhat tart phrases us 
the Detroiter in setting forth his of 
of the New Deal were recalled. 

“When I think of some of the | 
that haven’t been done to get this: 
ment program started,” he sighed, * 
are moments when next to b 
American I’d rather be a Germ 

But we got a mild surprise 
other, the survivor of a somew. 
lar experience. 

“Do you think a change of 
tration would speed things 
asked. “You’re for Willkie, of 

“Tm a Republican,” he replie 
suppose I’ll vote for Willkie. 
don’t know. With an armaments 
gram under way—and it'll hav 
under way sooner or later—I’¢ | 

| 
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see a politician in the White Hou 
a businessman. To handle Con 
takes a politician.” 

We quoted this to a third 
so Republican that he al 
pected Herbert Hoover of radii 
ings. He too supposed he’d vote ft 
Willkie. He said that he deplore 
national debt and had at least 
cheered heartily for budget-bala) 

“But I don’t know,” said he. 
is probably no time to talk abou! 
ernment economy.” ) 

All of which doesn’t give wings 
armaments program. But it 1 
swell bottlenecks. 
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Sauts the Bat 


Continued from page 13 


“We have thought much about this 
unjust thing. It is the white man’s rail- 
road that is driving away our game. It 
is cutting the Cheyennes’ land in two. 
If it goes on, soon there will be no buf- 
falo left and the Cheyennes must starve. 
So we have decided that the railroad 
must stop. It must not be built on past 
the place where it now ends. I ask the 
white chief to ask the Father in Wash- 
ington to stop the railroad now. If the 
Father will not do this, the Cheyennes 
have decided that there will be war. It 
will be better to be killed fighting for 
our land than to see our women and 


' children starve. 


“T have no more words. Sauts the Bat 


has spoken for his people.” 


Little Ellsinger turned suddenly away 
from the slit in the tent wall. 

“The fool!’ he whispered hoarsely. 
“The damned loony fool! Why, there 
ain’t a chance o’ stoppin’ the railroad— 
the Kansas-Pacific railroad! Why, 
they’re goin’ to build right through to 
Denver an’ then California!” 


Man with a Mission 


The railroad moved on, inevitably as 
civilization itself. The Cheyennes swept 
across western Kansas like a prairie fire. 
Sigmund Ellsinger was afraid—not of 
anything tangible but of something in 
his mind. In his mind he found himself 
riding with Roman Nose, fighting to 
keep the white men from destroying 
that marvelous bronze body, fighting to 
stop the railroad that would spoil the 
land of the Cheyennes forever. 

The thing worried him; he knew that 
he couldn’t afford to feel like that. He’d 
“sone white” and, by gravy, he’d stay 
white! He’d been Injun for six years, 
but now he was a white man again. Some 
people said that was impossible, that 
once you’d gone Injun you stayed Injun 
inside. But that wasn’t true. He’d prove 
it; by gravy, he’d prove it! 

One September day word came of an 
attack on a train eighty miles beyond 
Fort Wallace. Within two hours 
Colonel George Forsyth’s special de- 
tachment of fifty mounted scouts—not 
soldiers but veteran plainsmen—were in 
the saddle and Ellsinger rode with them. 
They were glad to have him; small and 
bent though he was he was a dead shot, 
a good plainsman, hard as a nail. They 
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picked up the Indians’ tracks and, on! 
the eighth day from Fort Wallace, they | 
made camp in a bowl-shaped valley be- 
side the dry bed of the Arikaree River. 

Ellsinger knew the Cheyennes. All 
that last day he had known that they 
were riding into a trap, but Forsyth 
wouldn’t believe him. 

Maybe, Ellsinger figured, Colonel ! 
Forsyth didn’t believe he had a 
gone white. Probably that was why For- 
syth wouldn’t listen to him when oe | 
begged the colonel to turn back. Prob- 
ably Forsyth thought he was trying to 
flimflam so his friends, the Cheyennes, 
could get away. 

Well, he’d show Forsyth. In the morn- 
ing, he’d show him. There’d be a fight} 
before they were wiped out. If he could 
draw a bead on Roman Nose himself. | 
In the gray of dawn he woke sweating ! 
and trembling, and three minutes later! 
he was standing beside his saddled | 
horse, close to Colonel Forsyth and | 
Sharp Grover, the head scout. 1 

Except a few who were handing out | 
coffee under Lieutenant Beecher’s di- | 
rection, the whole detachment was in|} 
line, each man standing at his horse’s 
head, bridle rein through his left arm, 
rifle in his right hand—ready. 

So Forsyth expected it too—thought i 
it was coming. Ellsinger didn’t think; 
he knew. 

He heard Sharp Grover rip out an! ; : 
oath. Ellsinger knew what he was going looking hair. Genu- 
to see. Yet what he saw surprised him. ine50¢Pro-Phy-Lac- 
He had known that the attack was com- ! Tic Brush given a- 
ing and that there would be plenty of | ¥?Y with purchase 
Cheyennes. But he hadn’t realized how | of three-action 
many there would be. ee 

They were racing down from the low ; ees 
hills that enclosed the valley like the | femoves loose scaly 
rim of a bowl. There were hundreds of | dandruff, relieves 
them—maybe a thousand, Ellsinger fig- | dtyness- Stocks lim- 
ured—and they had the detachment sur- | ited. Get yours to- 
rounded; wherever he looked he saw day at your favor- 
them, topping the sky line, galloping | ite drug counter. 
their mustangs down the long, bareslopes. 

Colonel Forsyth’s voice broke in upon | 
his consciousness. Forsyth was pointing ! 
with his big army revolver over the | 
wide, dry bed of the Arikaree. | 

“Boys,” he said, his tone vibrant with | 
controlled excitement, yet quiet and 
cool, “we'll get over to that island se 
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stand ’em off there.” 
Ellsinger looked where the pistol! 
pointed. Inthe middle of the hard, sandy 











“It was the last car off the line when 
they were switching to low-cost bombers” 
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river bed, which was about 400 feet 
wide, was a small gravelly island dotted 
with stunted willows and alders. Amere 
trickle of water surrounded it. It stood 
in the midst of the flat, dry expanse of 
the river bed like a little fort. 

They splashed through the shallow 
strip of water surrounding the island and 
tied the horses to the willows just as the 
first bullets zinged over them. Standing 
behind the horses, they replied to the 
Indians’ fire. The Cheyennes didn’t 
charge at once. Taking cover in a fringe 
of wild plums along the riverbanks, they 
poured a hail of bullets and arrows upon 


\ the island. 


The horses, exposed and helpless, 
went down one by one. Crouching be- 
hind the carcasses, the men dug pits 
with their bowie knives in the soft gravel 
and sand. Before these pits were com- 
pleted, two scouts were killed and five 
others wounded. Surgeon Mooers was 
mortally hit in the head, Colonel For- 
syth was crippled by a ball through the 
thigh and another in the lower leg. 

To Ellsinger all this first part of the 
fight was like tedious pantomime. It 
wasn’t what he was waiting for. The 
idea that had taken root in his mind had 
become an obsession; he must find Ro- 
man Nose, prove what he had to prove. 
Purposely he had stuck to Forsyth. 

South of the island the dry bed of the 
Arikaree curved to the right. Around 
this curve came some five hundred 
Cheyenne horsemen, trotting slowly in 
eight ranks of about sixty front. At their 
head on a superb chestnut mustang rode 
Roman Nose—Sauts the Bat. 


Men Against Bullets 


Ellsinger peered with rapidly blink- 
ing eyes over the gravel mound in front 
of his pit. He knew the Cheyennes and 
he had thought they would try this, yet 
now he could scarcely believe it. The 
pity of it seemed too great. These peo- 
ple, fighting for their land, fighting to 
keep their home .. . they were going to 
charge the rifle pits .. . they were going 
to ride straight into the bullets. 

The film cleared from Ellsinger’s eyes. 
He stole a quick glance at Forsyth, 
propped in the next pit, his big Colt’s 
in his hand. He heard Forsyth’s voice, 
steady and strong in spite of his pain, 
telling the men to see that the maga- 
zines of their rifles were full—they were 
Spencer repeaters, good for seven shots 
without reloading—and to hold their 
fire until he gave the word. 

Sharp Grover was as cool as Forsyth 
and there was a quiver of exultation in 
his voice. “Boys,” he said, “we can ruin 
’em if they try it. We can pump seven 
volleys into ’em with these here Spen- 
cers. We can blast ’em to Kingdom 
Come.” 

The Cheyenne horsemen were trotting 
in open order down the dry, level river 
bed straight toward the island. They 
were splendidly mounted. 

Ellsinger was aware of them as one is 
aware of the backdrop in a play. What 


| he really saw was Roman Nose, riding 


in front on his big chestnut stallion. On 
his head were two buffalo horns; his 
war bonnet of eagle feathers streamed 
behind him in the wind; around his 
waist he had bound a brilliant scarlet 
sash. Except for this he was entirely 
naked. In the strong sunlight his per- 
fectly proportioned body gleamed a 
rich golden bronze. 

Again as great music and great poetry 
exalt souls attuned to them, so the mag- 
nificent body of this bronze Achilles ex- 
alted little crooked Sigmund Ellsinger 
in whose small, ugly body dwelt a soul 
attuned to the beauty and rhythm of 
form—a soul that might have made 
him a great sculptor. Yet even now he 
didn’t forget the thing he was going to 
do. 

Suddenly the Indian sharpshooters 


hidden along the riverbanks quickened 
their fire; and almost at the same mo- 
ment Roman Nose flung his right hand 
above his head, brandishing his heavy 
rifle as though it were a switch. The 
chestnut stallion leaped forward, and 
behind their leader the whole Cheyenne 
array broke into a gallop. 

It was one of the grandest cavalry 
charges ever made in the West. The 
cool, steady men in the rifle pits, vet- 
eran plainsmen and good shots, heavily 
outnumbered but well entrenched, and 
with deadly repeating rifles in their 
hands, quietly awaited Forsyth’s order 
to fire. 

The plainsmen rose to their knees in 
the pits, resting their rifles on the 
gravel mounds in front. Suddenly For- 
syth shouted, “Now!” 


Ellsinger Proves It 


A sheet of flame burst from the rifle 
pits. It was followed almost at once by 
another. Gaps were blasted in the on- 
coming wave of horsemen, but the gaps 
closed at once; the wave surged on. A 
third time the rifle pits spat their flames. 
Again the great gaps blown in the shat- 
tered ranks were closed; still the wild 
war songs pealed out above the drum- 
ming of hoofs, and the galloping horse- 


-men raced onward. 


One man in the rifle pits hadn’t fired 
—Ellsinger. He was sick with the pity 
of it. His people, his Cheyennes .. . 
human like white men .. . fighting for 
their homes . . . riding naked into the 
bullets. He hadn’t fired into them. But 
from the beginning his rifle had covered 
Roman Nose. It had never left him ex- 
cept when the smoke hid him. It was 
covering him now. 

They were close at hand now. They 
had ridden through hell as bravely as 
ever men rode, and now they had nearly 
reached their goal. But the men in the 
rifle pits were brave men too. Annihila- 
tion stared them in the face, but no 
panic wave swept them at this crucial 
instant. At pistol-shot range they 
pumped a fifth volley, then a sixth, into 
the mass of the horsemen. 

Only a few yards away Ellsinger saw 
a great bronze man burst through the 
smoke—a magnificent, naked, golden- 
bronze man riding a big bronze stallion. 
He was about to leap his horse upon the 
island. Another moment and he would 
be in the rifle pits. ’ 

Roman Nose hadn’t been touched. He 
was still in front, still leading the charge. 


The chestnut stallion had been hit; it 


seemed to Ellsinger that Roman Nose 
was giving his own strength to the horse, 


lifting it onward at each stride with his 


great bronze thighs. 

Ellsinger turned cold. Nausea boiled 
up in his throat. He stared with wild 
eyes along the barrel of his rifle. A 
whimpering cry broke from him as he 
pulled the trigger. Roman Nose—Sauts 
the Bat—crumpled forward as though 
his whole chest had been caved in. 
Bronze man and bronze horse crashed 
down together. 

Ellsinger jumped to his feet. In a 
bound he reached Forsyth’s pit next to 
his own. “You saw it, Colonel,” he 
screamed. “I didit....I killed him.... 
Me. Ellsinger!” 

Standing on the rim of the pit, he was 
above the thickest smoke. He saw that 
the last two volleys had broken the 
Cheyenne charge. Under cover of the 
smoke, the survivors were carrying off 
their dead, riding in couples, dragging 
the bodies between the horses. Ellsinger 
jumped down into his pit again and sat 
there trembling. By gravy, it was aw- 
ful, awful! They’d been mowed down. 
. .. They’d only been fightin’ for their 
lands. . . . He was the jim-dandiest- 
lookin’ chief and now he was only dead 
meat. But Forsyth knew now; he’d had 
it proved to him, by gravy! 
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that combative intelligence, that 
; larrogant assurance, that harsh 
drilliant logic and that air of always 
} right on financial and economic 
tions about which the person to 
4 he was talking knew little were 
Jned to exasperate many politicians, 
a particular Daladier. 
Ve latter was no less eloquent than 
aud, but his style was not the tri- 
ant, aggressive and technical one 
rival; his was a familiar style, 
with sorrowful emotion. When 
talked to the French people 
war, small tradesmen, work- 
ants, everyone, felt that this 
ly tone, these grave accents and 
heartfelt love of peace made the 
ier a fellow to all Frenchmen. 
ouard Daladier had been a profes- 
history and he had found in the 
ry of France, as well as in his own 
st heart, reasons for a passionate 
be to his country. All this was 
able, but these qualities were 
ted by two grave faults: a distrust- 
huchiness that made him suspicious 
his colleagues and a lack of will 
became at times almost pathologi- 
He was subject at moments to 
ic fits of rage during which he would 
d on the council table. His col- 
asserted that his fist sounded 
ww. “A hand of velvet in a glove of 
’ they used to say. But Daladier’s 
Etacter was unknown to the gen- 
public who saw only his vigorous 
lset exterior, called him “the little 
lof La Camargue,” and expected 
i from him. 


{HO would be the ideal man to re- 

place Daladier?” I asked Reynaud 

aladier as the French people imag- 
lim to be,” he replied. 

ard Daladier’s irascible distrust- 

had already embroiled him with 

Herriot, and the Radical party 

nm torn by the war of the two 

. In one of Tristan Bernard’s 

s there is a character who is 

y his friends Triplepaw and who 

certain about his own desires 

on the day of his marriage he hesi- 

to go to the church. “Daladier is 

w,” Paul Reynaud used to say, 

Triplepaw side of his character 

is, perhaps, why this radical 
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minister became successively the crea- 
tor of the popular front and the hope 
of the conservative bourgeoisie. Dala- 
dier, for his part, used to say of Paul 
Reynaud: “As soon as he starts to talk, 
he has such an air of self-satisfaction 
that, in order to stand him at all, I have 
to picture him strutting about with a 
peacock’s tail.” 

Such were the two men whose duty it 
should have been to work as a team and 
to co-operate in governing France, then 
engaged in the most terrible of wars. 
In actuality, each irritated the other, 
and this mutual exasperation grew to 
hatred when the schemes of women fur- 
ther poisoned their relations. 

I should have preferred not to talk 
about this aspect, at first glance so 
trivial, of the frightful tragedy of which 
France was the victim. But, on the one 
hand, the essential facts today are 
known to all, and, on the other, it is | 
certain that the private lives of some of 
our statesmen impaired their public 
usefulness. | 

It would be wrong, very wrong, to say | 
that the French way of life in 1939 was 
corrupt; millions of good families in | 
France led simple and united lives. But | 
this was not true of the three thousand 
persons in Paris who, as Byron said, 
“because they go to bed late believe 
they are the leaders of the world.’”’ Most 
of these attached no great importance 
to their sentimental or sensual in- 
trigues; but events were destined to 
prove that these intrigues could never- 
theless place nations in jeopardy and 
that “the man who would be king” must 





first of all discipline himself and be the | 
master of his own passions. | 

Daladier, after the death of his wife, 
had for his Egeria the Marquise de C. 
This gracious and beautiful woman, 
blond and youthful in appearance, had 
a taste for power and an unfortunate 
passion for economic and political doc- 
trines. But she knew how to keep her- | 
self in the background, she never tried 
to show off her great man to the world 
and her discreet influence was not, on 
the whole, very harmful. 

On the other hand, Paul Reguaudel 
friend, the Countess de P., was slightly | 
mad, excitable, maeddlevome and, as the 
course of events was to show, danger- | 
ous. | 
One day, as I had criticized in Rey- | 
naud’s presence a particularly unsuit- 
able political appointment made by 
Daladier: 

“It was not his choice, 
“St was hers.” 

“That is no excuse,” I said. 

He sighed. 

“Ah,” said he, “you do not know what 
a man who has been hard at work all 
day would put up with to make sure of 
an evening’s peace.” 

I thought that Balzac would have | 
made a note of that sentence. 


” said Reynaud, 


| Se the very start of the war her ; 
dominant characteristic seemed to be 
ambition. It was not enough for her 
that Paul Reynaud was minister of 
finance: she was determined at all 
costs to make him premier. She filled | 
all the salons of Paris with accounts of | 
Daladier’s lack of energy, his laziness, 
his inertia and gave everyone to under- 
stand that it was urgent that Reynaud 
should succeed him. Naturally these 
remarks were repeated the same eve- 
ning to Daladier and the latter’s detes- 
tation of Paul Reynaud constantly 
increased. There was a time when these 
two men, both members of the war 
cabinet, were on such- bad terms that 
they no longer spoke to each other. This 
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was an absurd and monstrous situation 
and fraught with danger for the country. 

For my own part, living with the 
armies as I did, I liked nothing better 
than to see Paul Reynaud when I passed 
through Paris. He could inform me bet- 
ter than anyone else, in his brilliant and 
uncompromising fashion, about the po- 
litical situation. 


T WAS thus that on the nineteenth of 

March between two meetings of the 
Chamber of Deputies he came to dine 
with me alone. The day had been a bad 
one for the Daladier cabinet. The de- 
feat of Finland had exasperated Parlia- 
ment, and Daladier was criticized for not 
having acted fast enough. Probably the 
criticism was unfair, for it would have 
been difficult, perhaps impossible, to or- 
ganize an expedition of this sort, and it 
would likely have terminated in dis- 
aster. 

But the deputies had demanded a 
secret meeting which had taken up the 
whole afternoon and was to reconvene 
the same evening at ten o’clock. 

“That poor fellow Daladier has had 
a bad day,” Reynaud told us when he 
arrived at eight o’clock. “I should not be 
surprised if he were overthrown to- 
night.” 

“And who will succeed him?” my wife 
asked. “You?” 

“That depends,” Reynaud said, “upon 
the president of the republic and also 
upon the elements that defeat Da- 
ladier.” 

“If you are chosen,” I said, “you will 
have to secure Daladier’s support. Hc 
| still has great popularity in the coun- 
| try.” 

° “That is because the country does not 
_know him.” 

| “Possibly so, but it is a fact. You have 
| great talent, but you have no party. The 
| Radicals will be faithful to Daladier, 
and the Right, to which you belong, also 
prefers Daladier because you despise 
the Right and take no trouble to conceal 
the fact.” 
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He smiled and said he would try, if 
the president summoned him, to arrange 
matters so that Daladier would retain 
the ministry of war. At ten o’clock he 
left for the Palais-Bourbon. That night, 
as he had expected, Daladier was over- 
thrown. President Lebrun called upon 
Reynaud, who agreed, without demur, 
to form a new cabinet. But in this dif- 
ficult task this remarkably intelligent 
man gave evidence of amazing igno- 
rance of public opinion and an equally 
amazing lack of intuition. 

When he appeared before Parliament, 
Reynaud secured with the greatest dif- 
ficulty a majority of one vote! Parlia- 
ment did not like him and at bottom it 
was sorry for having overthrown Da- 
ladier. Feeling this air of hostility, Rey- 
naud lost his customary self-assurance 
and made a miserable speech. 

Next day I returned to my post in 
Arras where I found all my French com- 
rades profoundly shocked at the compo- 
sition of the Reynaud ministry. It 
seemed to them a deliberate challenge 


- to public opinion. In time of war it was 


a serious thing to discover so complete 
a break between the government and a 
large part of the nation. I had not seen 
Paul Reynaud since he accepted the 
premiership. From Arras I sent him, in 
guise of congratulations, a sentence from 
Barrés: “In time of peace Parliament 
represents the nation; but in time of war 
it is the army.” And I added: “Do not 
lose touch with it.” 

From the start of the war Paul Rey- 
naud had shown his hostility to General 
Gamelin. He criticized him for his in- 
action and maintained that the army did 
not have confidence in him. These were 
questions upon which I found it hard to 
form an opinion. It was true that in 
September, 1939, the general had not 
made a vigorous attack on the Siegfried 
Line but had confined himself to cau- 
tious operations in the Saar. His adver- 
saries maintained that this period, when 
a large part of the German forces was 
engaged in Poland, would have been the 


General Gamelin (right), advocate of defense and temporization, with Brit- 













best possible one for a decisive } 
To this the general replied that\t- 
outset of the campaign we did 
sess the material equipment fo 
the offensive and, in particular, je; 
not have the necessary airplan| ; 
heavy artillery. Without this equi} 
such an attack would have ela; 
crushing losses. 

“T shall not begin the war,” 
eral had said, “by a Battle of V. 

And he amplified his statement 
“France is a nation with a low bi 1 
which has already sustained fj 
losses in the last war. It would nd 
strength to survive another blol 
ting. The war she has to fight noy 
be a scientific war in which eve 
is so precisely foreseen that the; 
will be almost nothing.” 


| 

ADMIT that at the time his aj 

seemed to me a wise one. [| 
have been foolhardy for a layman 
judgment on the military ability 
eral Gamelin. He had been at 
side during the Battle of the Mz 
had been the first to conceive f/ 
neuver that brought us victory. | 
been an exemplary officer of tk 
eral staff and later, on the field of 
an admirable commander of a d 

When you met him for the f 
you were surprised by his inscrut 
His short, stiff mustache, his smé 
and thin-lipped mouth gave him 
decipherable aspect, which no sp¢ 
ous gesture served to clarify. 
neither the sparkling vivacity o 
nor the massive geniality of Joff: | 
spoke very seldom, and Ihave sel 
in peacetime sit through a who 
in absolute silence. But he wa 
teous and modest. The officers 
general staff felt a strong perso 
fection for him. For my own pa 
ways found him very kind. T 
time he came to the headquar 
General Gort and saw me in unif 
said: “What? Are you still al 
ant at your age?” 


ain’s Major General Ironside (left) and Canada’s Major General McNaughton 
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“She's running around the seashore somewhere, 
and here I am slaving away like a dog” 


PERRY BARLOW 





“I have been a lieutenant since the 
end of the last war, General.” 

“Twenty years without promotion!” 
he said, laughing. ‘That’s too much. I 
shall have you made captain.” 

When he returned I was still a lieu- 
tenant. He was amazed, 

“What has happened?” he asked 
Colonel Petibon. “I told you to tele- 
phone the war ministry that André 
Maurois was to be appointed captain.” 

“I did so, General,” the colonel re- 
plied. ‘But there is an obstacle. The 
regulations require two periods of train- 
ing. Mr. Maurois has had only one.” 

Whereupon General Gamelin turned 
to General Gort. 

“Everything is difficult,” he said, “but 
I should have thought, nevertheless, 
that a commander in chief would not 
have had this much trouble in bestow- 
ing a captaincy!” 


i bed I had been promoted, he wrote 
me a cordial note: “At last! But I 
hardly dare congratulate you at this late 
date ...” and he invited me to come and 
see him at the Chateau de Vincennes 
where he had his general headquarters. 
I retain a very clear memory of that 
luncheon, which took place in the vaulted 
hall of the fortress and at which were 
present, in addition to the general’s own 
staff, General Nogués, who was in com- 
mand of our troops in North Africa and 
Mr. Brugére, French minister to Bel- 
grade. 

Official business dominated the con- 
versation; General Nogués discussed 
the needs of his army and then Mr. 
Brugére talked of the orders for arms 
which Yugoslavia had placed in France 
and which had not been filled. To both 
men General Gamelin replied with pre- 
cision, clarity and an exact knowledge 
of available resources which made the 
best possible impression. He questioned 
me about the Fifty-first British division 
which was leaving for the Saar. Then 
the conversation turned to the French 
Academy and its dictionary and he said 
to me: “What we need is a name for the 
soldiers in this war. Those of 1914 
called themselves Poilus, but those of 
1940 have not yet been christened.” 

Mr. Brugére asked whether he ex- 
pected an attack soon. 

“Yes,” he said, “everything points to 


it. Our fliers and our secret agents see 
all the preparatory signs: massed artil- 
lery, ammunition depots and the evacua- 
tion of civilians. Of course it may be a 
ruse, but Goering made a speech yester- 
day in which he foretold important de- 
velopments, and his practice on such 
occasions has been to tell the truth. It 
seems probable that the great attack is 
imminent.” 

The calm with which he awaited this 
blow was reassuring. You said to your- 
self: “This is Joffre with his imperturb- 
able good health.” But Paul Reynaud 
did not share this opinion. 

“Why have two commanders in 
chief?” he asked. “If General Georges 
is commanding our armies, let General 
Gamelin confine himself to the role of 
chief of the general staff and the na- 
tional defense.” 

The antagonism between the premier 
and the generalissimo was not merely 
one between two personalities but rather 
between two theories of war. From the 
beginning of the campaign Gamelin had 
been an advocate of defense and tem- 
porization; Reynaud hoped to become 
known as the man of offense and action. 

“A general who remains on the defen- 
sive loses all his battles,” he said. 

Since he had become premier by 
promising to conduct the war “with in- 
creasing vigor,” he felt obliged to under- 
take large projects. The possibilities, 
however, were strictly limited. He com- 
menced by insisting, from the time of 
his first trip to London, that the British 
government should lay mine fields in 
the territorial waters of Norway. A 
little later he resurrected from the port- 
folios of the ministry of foreign affairs 
a proposed agreement with England 
which exacted a promise on both sides 
that neither one would sign a separate 
peace, a plan to which Daladier had al- 
ways refused to agree. Then he re- 
opened the question of Belgium: Was 
it necessary to wait for an appeal from 
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the Belgian government before enter- |* 


ing Belgium? Reynaud tried to force 
their hand. 

“Are you with us or against us?” he 
asked the Belgian ministers. “If you 
are with us, then let us hasten to co- 
operate in strengthening the defenses of 
our frontiers. 
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his opposition to this attitude which he 
believed might result in throwing the 
twenty-five Belgian divisions into the 
enemy’s camp. A violent scene took 
place between the two men. Reynaud 
would have replaced General Gamelin 
with General Georges as early as April if 
Daladier, who was still minister of war, 
had not threatened to resign. This was 
a risk that Reynaud dared not run. His 
personal position, however, seemed to 
grow stronger. The naval victory at 
Narvik made a great impression on 
France, and Reynaud, sponsor of the 
Norwegian project, derived considerable 
prestige from it. 

“The iron route has been definitely 
cut,” he told Parliament on the twen- 
tieth of April. And the minister who a 
few days earlier had had only a single 
vote majority obtained the unanimous 
support of the chamber. This seemed 
reassuring to me, but a senator whom I 
saw that evening told me with diabolic 
glee that it meant nothing. 

“You don’t understand parliamentary 
byplay,” he explained in a pitying tone. 
“There were adversaries of Reynaud 
who worked hard to make it unanimous 
because unanimity is impersonal, na- 
tional, patriotic; whereas, a strong ma- 
jority would have meant a personal 
success.” 

Next day I was received by Reynaud 
himself. Striding up and down his office 
at the Quai d’Orsay with his hands in 
his pockets, he revealed to me in ring- 
ing tones the situation he had found 
upon assuming power. It horrified me. 


“ITHE tanks,” he said, “existed only on 

paper. Disorder was so great that 
the cannon and machine guns that the 
army needed were lying idle in the 
storehouses. The Germans had two 
hundred divisions, possibly two hun- 
dred and forty; we had barely one hun- 
dred. Daladier, through his inertia, 
thwarted all reforms and rendered gov- 
ernment impossible.” 

“Nevertheless,” I said, ““Daladier is 
certainly a man who loves his country. 
He speaks of it so eloquently over the 
radio and in a way that goes straight to 
the heart.” 

“Yes,” Reynaud said, “I believe he 
desires the victory of France, but he 
desires my defeat even more.” 

A terrible judgment, sincerely spoken 
but probably unfair, it reveals the depth 
of the abyss that separated these two 
men. 

I saw Paul Reynaud on the sixth of 
May and found him depressed and 
nervous. On his desk were three tele- 
phones, one of which was connected with 
the ministry, the second with the out- 
side, the third with the room of Madame 
de P. This last instrument rang un- 
ceasingly. Reynaud would lift the re- 
ceiver, listen for a second and then cry 
out in an exasperated tone: 

“Yes ... Yes, of course ... But that’s 
understood . . . But I implore you to 
let me do my work... .” 

Finally he stopped answering. 

The Norwegian affair went badly. It 
revealed for the first time the crushing 
superiority of the equipment at the dis- 
posal of the German army. It damp- 
ened the enthusiasm of even the most 
optimistic to observe the difference be- 
tween minute preparation—an action 
rehearsed in advance down to its small- 
est details—and a hasty improvisation 
which exposed to the bombs and ma- 
chine guns of the enemy air force 
soldiers who were courageous but ill- 
equipped, particularly in respect to 
antiaircraft guns. Reynaud placed upon 
his enemies responsibility for this lack 
of preparation that led to disaster. 

“They kept things from me,” he told 
me, “particularly a letter from Admiral 
Darlan which described the difficulties 
of the enterprise and which probably 
would have stopped me. But I am going 
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this afternoon before a committee of the 
senate and I shall tell them the whole 
truth.” 

This time the quarrel between Da- 
ladier and Reynaud was so violent that 
President Lebrun had to interfere to 
reconcile them. 


At NINE o'clock on the morning of 
May tenth I was planning to go to 
the country to spend my leave there. At 
eight-thirty I switched on the radio and 
learned of the invasion of Belgium and 
Holland. The great offensive had been 
launched. All the officers on leave were 
recalled, and I went to the Gare du Nord 
to return to Arras. The train was so 
crowded with British and French sol- 
diers that several cars had to be added. 
Standing near me by an open window in 
the corridor, an infantry captain was 
giving directions to his wife. 

“Listen, my dear. Take the money 
out of the left-hand drawer of my bu- 
reau and the change that is in the drawer 
of the bedside table. The keys to the 
car and to the garage are in the tray on 
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the chest of drawers in my room. Tell 
Berthe to put the business suit I took 
off in camphor. Have Jean’s bicycle 
greased; it squeaks. What did you say? 
That these two days have been very 
short? Certainly, but remember that 
we might not have had them at all. And 
if we stop those fellows, this may be 
the end of the war.” 

His little wife smiled bravely. It is 
not true to say that before the offensive 
the morale was bad. In the upper and 
better-informed circles it may have 
been, but not among the masses who 
were still filled with hope and to whom 
the radio administered eight times a day 
their doses of illusion. 

The news of the German _ break- 
through at Sedan was a terrible and 
completely unforeseen blow to the in- 
habitants of Paris. They were prepared, 
if need be, for the idea of a retreat; they 
had had experience enough of that in 
1914. But they believed that any enemy 
advance would be quickly checked. On 





“Let's go someplace else—you bore me!” 


the seventeenth of May, General Game- 
lin advised the government that a Ger- 
man motorized column was advancing 
on Laon and that he could not answer 
for Paris longer than that night. That 
was a day of panic in the ministries. 

On the following morning the Pari- 
sians learned that the Germans had 
turned toward the sea and that they 
would have some days’ respite. This 
time Reynaud, made bold by the gravity 
of the situation, took the action that he 
had so often postponed. In order to get 
rid of General Gamelin, whom he held 
responsible for the defeat and whom 
Daladier persisted in defending, he as- 
sumed himself the portfolio of war and 
handed that of foreign affairs to Da- 
ladier. Who was to be the generalis- 
simo? For a long time Reynaud had 
had Georges in mind, but of all possible 
choices he would have been the most 
painful to Gamelin. For between these 
two men there existed a rivalry as per- 
sistent as that which divided Reynaud 
and Daladier. 

“They are so busy making war on each 
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other,” an English general said one day, 
“that they have no time to make war on 
the Germans.” 


I sete oS possible choice was No- 
gués, who had had great success in 
Morocco and in all North Africa. Among 
the younger generals Huntziger and Gi- 
raud both had partisans. Huntziger was 
considered a man of great intelligence 
and his army had stubbornly resisted the 
attack. Giraud was a wonderful leader 
but he terrified the timid by his audacity 
and, moreover, at the moment he was a 
prisoner. Reynaud decided upon Gen- 
eral Weygand who was in command of 
the army of the Orient, and urgently 
recalled him to Paris. Weygand had 
been the second in command to Marshal 
Foch at that moment in 1918 when the 
latter had taken command of a battle 
already half lost and transformed it into 
a victory. It was natural to make use 
of his experience. 

At the same time Reynaud offered 

























Marshal Pétain the vice-premie 

In the eyes of most Frenchmen 
marshal possessed incomparable 
tige. His noble and regular feat 
tall stature, his somewhat cold and c 
satirical air of authority gave those 
met him the impression of a “prese: 
Of the six marshals of the at 
who had been the witnesses and arti 
of glory, he alone remaine 3 
Marshal Franchet d’Esperey. Ane 
fact that he bore so easily his eig 
four years and remained young ins; 
astonishment and respect. i 

In summoning Marshal Pétain ¢ 
side Reynaud thought first of al 
strengthening his position and 
ening and solidifying public « 
through this brilliant prestige. By 
made a strange miscalculation in se 
in his new colleague only a name a 
reputation. He was providing fe 
self a successor and a judge. 

The disastrous struggle of R 
against Daladier finally came te 
on the sixth of June by the con 
elimination of the latter. Mas 
France a few months before 
powerful that he had seemed 
untouchable, he disappeared in 
whirlwind that had struck his 
try without a single word of regr 
even of surprise being voiced. 

Meanwhile, General Gamelin 
Daladier had so long protected, 
ing between a courtyard and a 
in the ground floor of a quiet he 
the Avenue Foch; dressed in 
clothes, he was spending his time 
ping out on his typewriter a memo 
self-justification. 

FRIEND of the Gamelins who 
known them in their days of pi 
and remained faithful to them in 
grace went to see Madame Gamelin 
before leaving Paris. She found 
calm and resigned. i 

“The general,” she said, “is with 
He is not thinking of himself bu 
France, of our soldiers. He has 
highest regard for General Weyge 
hopes that he may succeed in haltin 
enemy.” q 

Then she pointed to the next 1 
where we had on a former occasion 
mired a charming portrait of the Zet 
painted by his own mother when he 
a child and showing the young Mat 
Gamelin wearing a long dress andE 
ing on a drum, and her face took of 
tender look of a loving and de 
wife. 

“Do you hear him?” she sai 
emotion. “That’s the clicking of” 
tle typewriter.” 

These were the most serious Of 
personal conflicts that rendered the 
duct of the war so difficult. It is 
say that such antagonisms occu! 
times, that jealousy and ambit 
ever-present passions, that i 
Clemenceau and Poincaré hate 
other and that, nevertheless, we | 
victorious. This is true, but in 19144 
tain nobility of heart and undividec 
triotism triumphed over these pass 
Poincaré had no love for Clem : 
but he loyally collaborated with 
Pétain, with self-abnegation, serve 
der the orders of Foch. In 1940 Fr 
was so divided, political hatreds we 
violent and the decline of publi 7 
ity so far advanced that no obste e 
interposed to personal hatreds. ei 
played by personalities was not t 
sential cause of the defeat. That c 
as we have shown, was lack of pref 
tion, military, diplomatic and ind s' 
on the part of the Allies. But the ¢ 
rels of the ministers and the lack of 
leader capable of imposing unity 
nation deprived the armies of thet 
chance. 


The fourth of this series of 
will appear next week. 




































Hade is in Jail 
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wit duck hunting and will not be back 
il tomorrow afternoon. 

‘so I am sitting on the fence across 
the Teton, and I am wishing to the 
il I would’ve had enough sense not 
ell my bedroll. I only got six dollars 
) of it, and it is not warm these nights 
ictober down here in the Hole. I 
inted on asking Ed if I could sleep 
uthe back room at the Teton, but he 
sone and I don’t know the fellow at 
} bar, and if I would ask him he would 
hk I am some kind of saddle bum, 
Hle Ed knows different, he knows my 
i>ntions are always of the best. 
























































Ww where she is, and if I would know 
sre I would go there and she would 
ie slip me a piece of pie extra, or an- 
er cup of coffee on the side. I do get 
fesome for that old Nancy, especially 


jen I am at a lunch counter. 


)FTER supper I go out and walk 
* around, and I have got an idea to go 
r and see Hade, but I think I better 
', because for one thing I do not want 
| getting Hade out of jail to look like 
as all planned, and another thing if 
de knew I had sold my outfit he would 
er let me get him out. So I wander 
lb the Teton, and they have got a 
hce going. They have got one of those 
ichines where you put in a nickel for 
scord, and a fellow tells me they have 
lance every Saturday night. 
ll the fellows I know are out of town 
‘some roundup or the other, but there 
fa couple of fellows from Utah I have 
vy once before someplace and I dig 
io my money and we have a beer. 
After while a girl walks in alone. It 
yetween a dance, and they all look up 
her when she comes in, and she sits 
lan empty chair near the door and 
iles at the people that say hello to 
t, which includes every one of the 
n in the place, and it is no use of me 
ing to describe this girl. 
i have saw a good many dude girls, 
ke it in the dude-girl season, and a 
vy I have saw out of season, and this 
ot exactly a dude girl and she is not 
actly a local girl, but she is beautiful 
Md she is nice and I am sure in love 
th her. 
| am not quick when it comes to a 
mg like this, Hade is always making 
fn of me about it, but this time it is 
erent, I take myself entirely by sur- 
e and I step right up and say: 
‘Ma’am, would you want to dance 
s dance with me? I am not a very 
pod dancer.” 
She smiles at me and says yes she will 
Every glad to and she is not a very 
fod dancer either. 
So I stand there, I did not know it 
uld be so long before the next record 
§ the machine, and I do not know ex- 
y what I should ought to say, but 
Nally I say, ‘““My name is Steve,” and 
2 says, “Mine is Doris Baxter. Do 
live around here?” 
FYes,” I tell her. “I mean, I live in 
2 West. Do you?” 
‘My home is in Denver,” she says. 
™ visiting my uncle here.” 
TI see,” I tell her. That is all I can 
k of for a while. 
ell, somebody has sense enough to 
: art a record and she stands up and we 
; ahead and dance. It is not easy with 
Wy high heels and besides it is very hot 
Ed’s place, but after a long time the 
Mce is over and I ask her if maybe 
e would like a drink. 
“Yes, I would,” she says; “I would 
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like a good big drink.” And we go out to 
the bar and she orders a Tom Collins, 
fifty cents, and I order a beer, and while 
we are drinking it half a dozen fellows 
that have managed by this time to get 
away from their wives come around and 
are asking Doris for a dance, and she 
says she has got to get home early but 
she will have time for a few more, and 
they all get a dance and when the music 
starts she thanks me very much and I 
am alone and she has not even finished 
all of her Tom Collins. 

Well, I go back to where the fellows 
from Utah are at, and we stand and 
watch them dance. After while I am 
getting sleepy and there is no use stand- 
ing here and watching Doris dance with 
everybody. So I start out, and I see 
Doris leaving the fellow she has just 
danced with, and I go up to her and I 
say, “Well, I suppose you are going 
home now,” and she says she is, and I 
say, ‘Maybe you could stay for one 
more dance.” 

“Maybe I could,” 
very charming. 

So while we are waiting for the dance 
I invite her to have another drink, a 
Tom Collins if she wants it, if she thinks 
she can drink another big drink like that. 
She does, and I make mine a beer. Then 
we dance, and we are going toward the 
door afterward and there is a lot of peo- 
ple around and I have it in my mind to 
take Doris home, but before I can figure 
it out, she says, “Steve, thanks a lot, 
and I hope to see you again, I really do,” 
and she has went. 

I am mighty sad about this and I go 
out and walk around, there is a fine 
moon out, and I think of Doris, and 
after while I decide to turn in for the 
night and maybe I will see Doris around 
tomorrow. So I wander out toward the 
rodeo grounds, where I figure I will find 
a place to sleep. I go across the field and 
around behind the grandstand, and the 
two fellows from Utah are there and 
some other fellow. I lay down on a 
couple loose planks I find, and stand 
a plank beside me to keep off the worst 
of the wind, but it is no use, it is too 
cold. One of the fellows from Utah has 
got a bedroll and the other one has got 
a blanket, but the third one is like me, 
nothing, and we build a little fire and 
take turns keeping it going. 

When it is my turn to watch it, I am 
sitting there thinking about Doris. 


she says, smiling 


E BOTH of us get a little sleep, tak- 

ing turns, and after while it is morn- 

ing and the sun comes over the hills and 
we sleep a little longer in it, it is nice and 
warm. We are all hungry, and I find out 
nobody has any money but me, so I in- 
vite them to breakfast. The way it is 
with Hade, he would rather stay in jail 
a couple days extra than have me hold 
out on the fellows, so we go over and 
have some ham and eggs, and being in 
the lunchroom again makes me think of 
Nancy Church, and I am kind of 
ashamed of myself on account of Doris. 
I mean, I have this understanding with 
Nancy, and here I am in love with Doris. 
After breakfast the fellows go on up 
the road, they are looking for a job for 
the winter, and I walk around town kind 
of looking for Doris but I do not see her. 
So I sit on the fence a while. I am won- 
dering what Hade would say if I would 
use just half of my money for his bills 
instead of all of it, and use the rest for 
staying in town here for a few days and 
dance again with Doris and buy her an- 
other Tom Collins and maybe take her 
to the movies or supper or something. | 
am thinking, maybe it would be all right 
with Hade if I did not get him out of jail 
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At a time when the ap- 
peal of price is being 
used generally, to tempt 
tire buyers, car owners 
are recording emphati- 
cally their confidence in 
General’s Top-Quality. 
Sales of Squeegee- 
Generals show spectac- 
ular increases. New 
thousands are joining 
the millions who have 
learned thatspeculating 
on tire quality is risky 
business. For maximum 
mileage and safety, see 
your General Tire dealer. 


STOPS like this 


Flexible ribs wrinkle 
into squeegee-action... 
hold withsuper-soft grip 
...stop you quick and 
straight, every time. 


RUNS like this 


No wrinkle when run 
ning. Silent riding. Easy 
steering. No sway on 
sharp turns. Non-cup- 
ping. Slow, even wear. 


The General Tire and Rubber Company «+ Akron, Ohio 
In Canada—The General Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT HARVARD OBSERVATORY 


Some of the stars shown in this photograph of the Galaxy, or 
Milky Way, are hundreds of light years distant. A hundred light 
years, in miles, is 186,335 miles per second times 60 seconds 
times 60 minutes times 24 hours times 365 days times 100. And 
that barely begins to dent the depths of space. (Modern telescopes 
reveal nebulae that are 500,000,000 light years distant.) 


Even that marvelous man-made instrument, the Comptometer, 
which adds, subtracts, multiplies and divides complex figures with 
amazing speed and accuracy, is hardly adequate to cope with figures 
when the infinite sky’s the limit. 


But for handling swiftly and economically the finite figures 
which are vital to Business and Industry, the Comptometer has 
proved its sterling worth during the past half-century. And (espe- 
cially since the introduction of the new Model M Cushioned-Touch 
Comptometer) more and more alert executives are discovering the 
significance of the phrase ‘““Comptometer Economy”: that this bright 
particular star in the field of adding-calculating machines handles 
more figure work in less time at lower cost. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 1714 North Paulina 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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all at once. I could get him part out 
now, and get a job and get him the rest 
of the way out later on. 

I walk around to where the jail is at. 
I stand there and look at her. 

She is made of brick and is attached 
to a little log house, where Jim Bassett 
lives. I have been in her. Jim let me 
sleep in her a couple nights one winter 
when I was coming through here. Jim is 
a good enough fellow but he is dum- 
founded about keeping a place clean, 
and Jim’s idea about cooking is to make 
up a stew and see how long it will last 
by putting in more water every few 
days. When I was there the stew was 
pretty good right at first, you did not 
have to hunt long for the meat, but a 
couple other fellows come in to spend 
the week end on a couple cots Jim set 
up, and when I left there was not any 
use hunting for the meat. 

So I look at the jail, and I know what 
she is like, and Hade is there in her. 

I'll have to get Hade all the way out. 


TEVE,” Ed is saying, “I wouldn’t’ve 
believed it myself if I wouldn’t’ve 
seen it.” 

He is back from duck hunting and we 
are standing at his bar talking her over 
and drinking a beer. He points his glass 
of beer at the big window in front of his 
place and he says: 

“Hade is standing here at the bar and 
I can see he has got something on his 
mind. I do not know what it is, but 
something. He has been around here 
two, three days, he is on his way up to 
Montana, he tells me he has promised 
to meet you up there in the fall of the 
year. But you wouldn't hardly know 
Hade. He is gloomy. He drinks his beer 
and when he gets through he puts the 
glass back on the bar, it is the only beer 
he has had, he is about out of money, 
and he leans down and picks up the spit- 
toon and throws it through the window 
there.” 

Ed looks at me, very puzzled, and he 
says, “Steve, have another beer. On the 
house.’ He draws us each another beer 
and says: 

“Hade just stood here, right where 
you're standing now, and he says, ‘Ed, 
I am sure mighty sorry about that. It 
was just an idea I had, and I forgot to 
change my mind. You better call Jim 
Bassett and have it over with.’ Well, 
take a nice fellow like Hade, always 
peaceable, you don’t like to see him go 
to jail for a thing like that. I always 
liked Hade. So I said, ‘Hade, anybody 
else I would sure have them thrown in 
the jug, but take it with a fellow like 
you, some day when you get a job just 
send me the money and we'll forget the 
whole thing.’ 

“Well, Hade tries to get me to call 
Jim Bassett and I won’t do it, so he 
walks out. In five minutes in comes Jim. 
He asks me for the bar cloth and I give 
it to him and then I see Jim has got a 
bloody nose. I ask him what the matter 
is, and he says, ‘I just had an accident. 
I was walking along the street and here 
comes Hade Crosby, and before I can 
even say hello, he pokes me one in the 
nose. He tries to tell me he done it on 
purpose, but hell, I know Hade better 
than that. So I just laugh at him and 
tell him not to mistake me for some- 
body else again, and I come over here.’ 

“So,” Ed goes on, “I show Jim my 
window. We are standing here looking 
at the window and scratching our heads, 
wondering about Hade, and in comes 
Bill Alberts. Bill says, ‘Fellows, you 
don’t have to believe it, but Hade 
Crosby is over in the square knocking 
down all the fences.’ So Jim goes out, 
and the next thing I know, Hade is in 
jail, charged up with my window and 
the fence and Jim’s nose. I guess Jim 
just lost his patience. I’m sure sorry 
about Hade. Nobody around here can 
figure the thing out.” 

















































Me too. 
“T would like to talk to Jim,” I te R, 
“That ought to be easy,” Ed says 1 
he goes to the phone and calls y 
jail and asks Jim to come over, a} 
a few minutes Jim comes in. [l 
The first thing I do is buy a ch 
drinks all around. Then I ask Jim, } 
what would it take, in the way of mle 
to get Hade out?” ! 





“Well,” Jim says, “the way it 
the books, Hade owes the town ay 
thirteen, fourteen dollars for the 
job, and he owes Ed here seventy, 
it, Ed, for the window.” 

“I put her down for seventy,” Ed 
“but I tell you, that window cos 
eighty dollars, counting hauling it\ 
the pass. I don’t know how mue 
putting her in. Lou Apple put her | 
me and he took it out in trade so I) 
got it down to a matter of dollg 
cents.” 

I take my money out of my pock 

“Well,” I tell them, “I had a little) 
lately, and as long as I’m here I 
as well get Hade out of jail. If yor 
lows go along with me. Ed, supp 
give you sixty dollars even for the 
dow, and some day I or Hade will 
up the rest. The way it is now, He 
serving time, and when his time 
he don’t owe you anything. ThenT’ 
in fifteen dollars for the fence, Jim 
I'll give it to you and you can pa 
town when you get to it, and that 1 
two dollars over of the money I’ 
here, and we could have us a 
more drinks.” | 

Ed says that is all right with him 
Jim says so far as he is concerned 
all legal. | 

So Jim says first thing in the mo 
he’ll make out the papers and I can’ 
Hade, and we have a couple dri 
Jim says, “By the way,” he says, 
got a place to sleep tonight?” 

“T haven't thought of it,” I tell h 

He says, “Look, Steve, you mig 
well see Hade tonight as in the n 
ing, and you can stay right there i 
jail just as well as not. The cot’s t 
and you'd be mighty comfortable, ' 
to do her?” 

“Sure,” I tell him; “let’s go ove 

“T ain’t got the time right noy 
says. “I got to make a couple ro 
but you go on over and go right in. 
door’s unlocked, or if it ain’t just k 
and Hade’ll let you in.” 

So I go over there and I am grin 
walking along, thinking what Had 
say when I tell him he is out of jv 
the morning. 


[OREN the door and go in and | 
is Hade, sitting in a chair. 
He looks up. 
“Good evening, Mr. Crosby,” I 
very polite. 
“Steve!” he says. He jumps uf 
we are calling each other the } 
names we can think of, like alwa 
“Hade,” I finally say, “in the mo 
you are out of jail.” 
“Oh, no,” he says, “Tm in for 
days. Forty to go.’ 
I can’t help but laugh. “You are! 
I tell him. “I did her.” 
Hade stands there looking at me, 
he sits down and puts his head i 
hands. He is overcome. ; 
While Hade is sitting there I ha 
to look around the inside of the 
and it is my turn to be overcome. } 
thing I see is that Hade’s bed ha 
sheets and pillows and pillow ¢ 
clean, and a spread on it, instead ol} 
a couple old blankets like it usé 


} 


And there is a rug on the floot) 


both windows is. curtains. And/f 
chair Hade is sitting-in is one of ‘ 
easy chairs, covered with red flowe/® 
over it, and on a little table besid!) 
chair is some magazines and \® 
bottles of beer. 



















Jade looks up. He says, “Steve, how 
jyyou get me out?” 

ldo not like to mention about the 
hey part of it. So I just say, “I talked 
Jd and Jim. It was easy.” 

ade takes a deep breath. “Steve,” 
lays, “I sure do appreciate what you 
6b. But—Steve, I’m going to serve 
jmy time.” 

ow is where I tell him about the 
ey, about everything paid. 

lam just going to tell him when the 
between the jail and Jim’s house 
ins and in comes a beautiful girl. 
‘do not have to tell you who it is. 

he says, “Is everything all right, 
fe? Is the beer good and cold?” Then 
/sees me. “Oh, hello, Steve,” she 
5. She tells Hade: “I and Steve had 
buple dances last night at Ed’s. And 
le bought me two Tom Collinses, 
yt you, Steve?” 

Yes,” I say. 

ade says everything is fine, and she 
As back. 

Goodby, Doris,” I say when she is 
ling the door. 
Goodby, Steve,’ 
he is gone. 

ade opens a bottle of beer and hands 
5 me and I drink some and hand it 
k and he drinks some. He waves his 
d around. “Steve,” he says, “just 
> a look at this place. It gives you 
dod idea of what it means to have a 
man around. Doris is Jim’s niece, 
know, she’s visiting him from Den- 
land she sure does know how to make 
lil good and homelike. And the food, 
lve, you wouldn’t recognize it. Take 
bnight, we had the biggest steak you 
ir saw. And this beer. Jim got hold 
some money someplace and Doris 
fd us up a real feed. Here, have 
he more beer.” 

take some more beer. 
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she says. 


ADE says, “Steve, I am thinking of 
getting married.” 
ou have said that before,” I re- 
ad him. 
‘This time it is the real thing,’ he 
s. “I fell in love with Doris the first 
I was in town, here. On my way up 
Montana to meet you. Well,. there 
jalf the unmarried fellows in town in 
e with Doris already, and all the 
mried ones, and here I am, my old 
thes, and I am broke, and what chance 
eI got. 
(So I hit on the idea. I am the only 


> in the whole town that thought of 


| ing put in jail.” 


| 
{ 
| 
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“That’s the way it would be,” I tell 
Hade. 

Hade kind of laughs. He says, “Steve, 
maybe you think I didn’t have a job of 
it getting put in jail.” He laughs harder, 
and I feel like laughing too, so we both 
laugh. 

Hade says, “Steve, what are you do- 
ing here in the Hole? I thought you 
went up to Montana.” 

“T am just passing through here,” I 
tell Hade. “I decided to winter in the 
South this year. New Mexico.” 

“That reminds me,” Hade says. “I 
have got a message for you. Nancy 
Church is down at Rock Springs. She’s 
working at the Busy Bee. She said if I 
saw you, and if you are going south this 
winter, be sure and stop in. She’s a swell 
kid, Steve. I guess I know how it is be- 
tween her and you.” 

“We have got an understanding,” I 
tell Hade. 

We have some more of the beer. 

Hade says, “You taking your saddle 
and bedroll for getting a job down 
South?” 

“No,” I tell him; “I sold out. I didn’t 
want to be bothered on the way down.” 

“Listen,” Hade says, “if you want a 
bedroll for on the way, I’ve got one over 
in that shed behind the hardware store 
where I and you slept that time. You 
can help yourself to it, Steve. Ill be 
here all winter, I’m not going anyplace, 
I won’t need it. You take it along, 
Steve.” 

“T might do her, at that,’ I tell Hade. 
“T’m pulling out tonight. I can make her 
to Piney Draw by tomorrow night.” 

So I and Hade shake hands, and Hade 
says, “Stop in on your way back in the 
spring, Steve. Maybe we can get a job 
together, like old times.” 

So I say I sure will, and I start out. 

“Wait a minute,’ Hade says. I stop. 
“Finish the beer,” he says. 

I finish the beer. 

Then I go on over to the shed behind 
the hardware store and I find the bed- 
roll, and I kind of circle around town and 
head on south. 

It-feels mighty fine, having a bedroll 
again; a fellow don’t need to carry much 
when he can meet up with friends like 
Hade. I am on my way to see Nancy 
Church, and I am going to New Mexico, 
and I am whistling when I am walking 
down the road. And on my back, warm 
against my shoulders, is this good old 
bedroll that Hade has gave to me. It is 
not a home, but it is a mighty comfort- 
able feeling. 





‘"Look, fella, yuh know what happens in th’ 
movies, t' guys like you what won't talk?” 


al 


JAY IRVING 




















No bet, George! 

Who wouldn’t enjoy reporting right back to the folks 
at home! So easy too. Calls can be made from any 
booth to anywhere. Adds loads of pleasure to any trip. 
Rates, of course, are extra low after 7 every evening 


and all day Sunday. 
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Lily-Gilder 
Mac Leish 


RCHIBALD MacLEISH, Librarian of 
Jy consress is reported asking the United 
States Government to set up a propa- 
ganda department, similar to the propaganda 
departments maintained by many other gov- 
’ ernments, especially the dictator governments. 
The idea would be to push our government’s 
doctrines in every possible way. 

This suggestion, we’d say, stamps Mr. 
MacLeish as a champion lily-gilder. Our gov- 
ernment now has some 200 ladies and gentle- 
men engaged in putting out propaganda of 
every description. It is mostly dressed-up as 
factual stuff about how the various Washington 
departments, bureaus and holes-in-the-wall are 
helping to make life rosier every day for every 
American. But it’s propaganda nevertheless, 
because the government never gets a sour break 
in any of the stuff. 

If there’s one thing we do not need in this 
country, it is a regularly organized propaganda 
department. If Mr. MacLeish, now, would sug- 
gest a department for radically cutting down 
the propaganda put out by all the government 
agencies, he’d have something. 


How About 
the Philippines? 


S REPORTED in Collier’s recently by Jim 
Marshall, the Filipinos are biting their 
fingernails closer to the quick as 1946, 

the year for their complete liberation from the 
United States, draws nearer. 

Their free-trade privileges with us look 
better every day to Filipino businessmen; the 
prospect of being fired out of pleasant jobs by 
the Japanese looks more appalling every day 
to Philippine politicians. So Manila hints ever 
more broadly to Washington about some kind 
of modified independence, which would let the 
Filipinos do all the running and most of the 
exploiting of their rich islands while we did all 
the protecting of them. 

Couldn’t a fairer arrangement be made, if 
we're going to think better of complete Philip- 
pine liberation, as apparently we are? 

After all, Philippine defense is no child’s 
play. The islands are far out of line with stra- 
tegic U. S. Naval placements in the Pacific. 
Some of our Navy men regard them.as inde- 
fensible against an all-out Japanese attempt to 
grab them. 

Wouldn’t it be fair to insist that, 1f we do 
consent not to free the Philippines, the islands 
build a reasonably good-sized navy of their 
own; and that they not weary of well-doing in 
the matter of building up the army that 
ex-Chief of Staff MacArthur got started for 
them? 

The Philippines are a wealthy set of islands. 
We're going to tax ourselves almost blind for 
a big defense force. It seems little enough to 
ask of the Filipinos to hold up their end if we’re 
to undertake to save them from the Japanese— 
for whose coming the Filipinos began asking 

1e moment they asked us to turn them loose. 


CHARLES COLEBAUGH, Managing Editor 





THOMAS H. BECK, Edifori; 
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Tsk, Tsk, Mr. Arnold j 


the blazes, and all that? We refer to 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act criminal 
charges brought by Thurman Arnold’s anti- 
monopoly committee against the eight biggest 
tobacco companies operating in the United 
States—American Tobacco Co., British-Ameri- 
can, Imperial, Liggett & Myers, P. Lorillard 
Co., Philip Morris & Co., R. J. Reynolds, Uni- 
versal Leaf Tobacco Co. 
Arnold charges these outfits with creating 
assorted tobacco trusts, then works around to 
this remarkable accusation: 


| he now, whither are we drifting, what 


By nation-wide advertising and sales promotion 
schemes the “Big Four” and Philip Morris & Co., 
Ltd., Inc., created such a perfect acceptance and 
demand for their major brands that—the offering of 
such products for sale being a necessary adjunct to 
the conduct of numerous wholesale, retail and serv- 
ice establishments—such establishments are forced 
to handle the products even on unreasonable and 
arbitrary terms and at such prices. 


In plainer English, the “Big Four” and Philip 
Morris build more attractive mousetraps, so to 
speak, than anybody else in the tobacco game, 
and let the world know they do, so the world 
beats paths to the doors of Camels, Chester- 
fields, Lucky Strikes, Old Golds and Philip 
Morrises—and Arnold calls these typically 



















American successes crimes. There can 
quarrel with legitimate government é€ 
stop actually unfair trade practices. I 
particular squawk is absurd. : 
The tobacco companies don’t force 
to sell their cigarettes. The smokin 
because it prefers these brands, fo: 
dealers to handle them. And the cig 
business, far from being monopolistic, isfi 
competitive. These brands have battl 
years. When Camels nose out Luck 
quarter-year, or Philip Morrises edge : 
Old Golds, or Chesterfields outrun the 
a spell, it’s News. 
As for cigarettes’ unreasonable pri 
government certainly isn’t doing anj 
make them more reasonable. It no 
popular-price cigarettes 6144¢ a p 
meaning the manufacturers have be 
efficient that cigarettes could retail a 
thing under 9¢ per package of 20 withr 
able profits if it weren’t for the taxes. _ 
Sure, we take all kinds of reputable t 
advertising, and are glad to have it, 4 
Arnold is welcome to make what he caf 
that. So what? So just the same, 
committee has gone off the deep end on @ 
eyed, fantastic prosecution, or else 7 
man Anti-Trust Act needs some 4 
amendments. Probably a bit of both 
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, ou see a Girl in the 4th Grade? 
! I see a Girl who is a Senior at Vassar. 


she a Beautiful Girl? 
| Her Sparkling Smile lights her whole Face. 








Ly is her Smile so Charming? 
ing young with Ipana and Massage may well be one reason. 






\V 2 


Protect your smile. Guard against “Pink Tooth Brush.” Let Ipana and Massage 
help you to have firmer gums, brighter teeth. 

















il Sa a flaxen-haired Polly gets “Honors” in spelling. But —_ gums have grown lazy, need exercise and invigoration. And, 
wait till she grows up—chances are she'll take them in _ like so many dentists, he may advise “the healthful stimula- 
beauty—thanks to her radiant smile. tion of Ipana Tooth Paste and massage!” 


For, like thousands of children in our schools today, she For Ipana does more than clean teeth thoroughly. With 
has learned how important gum massage is to healthy gums __— massage, it is specially designed to aid your gums... help 
and sparkling smiles. These youngsters know better than _ them to become stronger, healthier. Massage a little extra 
many adults that the soft, creamy foods we eat actually deny _Ipana onto your gums every time you brush your teeth. That 
gums the exercise and stimulation they need for healthy _ invigorating “tang”—exclusive with Ipana and massage—is 


firmness. That’s why gums so often tend to feel tender, be- _ evidence that circulation is roused in gum tissues, aiding 
come sensitive . . . and signal their weakness with a warning —_ gums to become firmer, healthier. 

_ tinge of “pink” upon your tooth brush. Get a tube of economical Ipana today. Begin now the 

Never Ignore "Pink Tooth Brush”! daily, helpful habit of Ipana and massage... for healthier 


When that tinge of “pink” appears... see your dentist! It gums, brighter teeth, and a more radiant smile. 


may not mean serious trouble but “pink tooth brush” is a 
definite warning ... one you should never ignore. 


Chances are your dentist will give the verdict that your Ipana Tooth Paste 
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ANY WEEK 


PERHAPS you haven't noticed it but 
it seems to us that a great deal of 
frankly unnecessary oratory is going 
on. And all of it by the wrong people. 
In one newspaper this morning we 
counted twenty-seven speeches on the 
subject of armaments and prepared- 
ness. With the exception of one, they 
were all broadcast by old-timers of 
the Charge Bayonets school. Fasci- 
nated by our research, we went through 
the paper again and dug up thirteen 
political yawps aimed at rescuing us 
from a wide variety of governmental 
terrors to say nothing of saving civi- 
lization as a whole. We noted, too, 
seven mealy statements from exiled 
patriots who, from the safety of for- 
eign parts, assure us that their former 
neighbors and fellow nationals were 
certain soon to de-Hitlerize their liber- 
ties. We mentioned this to a young 
friend of ours who had just returned 
from a Citizens’ Military Training 
Camp. He said he was glad we’d 
brought the subject up. “If,” said he, 
“you could drop a hint that all veter- 
ans of the first World War be kept 
quietly at home and let us young guys 
make our own mistakes, you’d be do- 
ing the country a great service. If that 
can’t be done we might try the other 
extreme. Up at Plattsburg we were 
harangued by a grizzled grenadier of 
the 1918 vintage who, after condemn- 
ing all nonconscriptionists to jail for 
the duration, wound up with a ques- 
tion. ‘Who,’ demanded he, ‘should be 
the first to man the firing line?’ There 
were a few moments of silence. Then 
from far back came a timid, youthful 
voice: ‘Noisy old men.’ ” 
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OUR young friend admitted, however, 
that there is a touch of the precious in 
some of the new infantry commands. 
He gave as an illustration the new 
command “Dress Right—Dress!”’ Said 
he: “There is something slightly Scout- 
ish about it, particularly when barked 
by a valiant young tenor who, as it 
happened in our camp, lisped.” 


AND yet Hope’s smiling face bobs 
out of the tall grass here and there—in 
Mena, Arkansas, for example, the 
home of Colonel Bob Berry, soldier, 
publicist, statesman, historian, hu- 
manitarian. The colonel reports that 
Arkansas’ quail outlook for this fall 
is so fulsome that the citizenry are 
thinking of shooting birds instead of 
office seekers who, he says, look a lit- 
tle stringy. “Our corn crop promises 
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better than forty gallons to the acre 
and the cherry bounce is plumb dive- 
bomber. Come ye to a land that’s still 
happy despite all the New Deal’s 
benefits.” 


ALSO good news from Glade Park, 
Colorado. Reading our copy of the 
Grand Junction Sentinel, we discover 
that “Miss Mossie Miracle has been 
receiving sinus treatments and every- 
body is sincerely hoping Miss Miracle 
will have one.” Furthermore, our 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, agent notifies us 
that “Mike Neck of Hat Creek paid 
a business call at the Last Drop Sa- 
loon last week and Old Glory’s still 
nailed to the masthead in these parts.” 
These encouraging bits of intelligence, 
it seems to us, are much more impor- 
tant than the usual problems that have 
most columnists screaming, groaning, 
cursing and writhing. We had it in 
mind to write something about a mat- 
ter broached by Mr. Gardner Girdlong 
of Worcester, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Girdlong wants to know “why the Ital- 
ian navy is always getting lost,” and 
“how is Mussolini going to sweep the 
British fleet out of the Mediterranean 
if his navy won’t co-operate?” But 
we're struggling at the moment with a 
problem that may still be vexing the 
neighbors of a family who live near 
Butte, Montana. ‘There was a chris- 
tening at the family’s home last Sun- 
day, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
and police called by unknown neigh- 
bors were not let in until Thursday 
night when apparently everything was 
quiet. Some unknown neighbors re- 
port missing goats and poultry.” 


MR. ROBERT O’REILLY of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, objects mildly to our 
Quentin Reynolds’ reference (in his 
recent piece about Ireland) to the 
Queen Victoria statue in front of the 
Irish Parliament in Dublin. Mr. Reyn- 
olds said: “The Irish profess no love 
for the English but the huge, gilded 
statue of Queen Victoria in front of 
Parliament is still one of the show 
sights of Dublin.” Mr. O’Reilly sends 
us a copy of Dublin By Day And 
Night which has it: “An ugly statue of 
Queen Victoria spoils the quadrangle 
in front of Parliament.” And he writes: 
“Some years ago the Irish government 
tried to junk it but the salvage com- 
pany’s price was too high. They also 
tried to give the old gal to Belfast but 
they refused our kind offer. If any of 
your readers would like a ten-ton show 
sight they can have it on condition that 
they fill the excavation in and sod it.” 


AS FOR the international situation 
we have a cablegram from Quentin 
Reynolds in England. Mr. Reynolds 
had just completed his third trip on a 
British destroyer hoping for the worst. 
“Nothing happened,” he laments. “I 
join convoy and all attacks cease. I fly 
with the R.A.F. and see nothing but 
clouds. Sooner or later bound to get in 
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a fight. Don’t be impatient. 
proud of any story sent y 
sweetheart am on trail of o 
to get soon as moon is full | 
hence. Sooner or later wil 
and get in good fight.” T 
is one of the best messag 
porter has ever sent to an 
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A YOUNG man proclaimil 
“bound to be drafted into th 
I am a perfect physical spe 
do not know the meaning c 
fear” would like to know 
would be eligible to a p 
got into the war and lost it) 
fault of my own.” We hay 
what gloomy idea of what ' 
pen if the United States gi 
war and lost. In fact, it’s) 
that we’ve dismissed it as |] 
morale. Frankly, we have 
hunch that we’re not going 
the war and that if we dc 
and, having won, two or thr 
bills will be rushed to Co 
viding for pensions for 
The question is already ho 
able to convince the Army 
conscientious objector to | 
Mr. J. Bodenwarde of Mia 
“and do not have to bear a 
put into a concentration ¢ 
be able to collect a pensi 
pensate me for lost time? 


ANYWAY, we're pretty s 
out of war until after the 
elections. In the meantim 
in the country will be rosy 
ises of munitions plant 
village, aircraft factories 
township, big-pay jobs for 
peace, plenty and prosperi 
ing streams, and armies, 
marine corps for all. “V 
many Willkie clubs out h 
Mrs. Harry W. McInness 
Missouri, “that there art 
members for them all.”jA 
George Werpfel, of Bro 
York, informs us that thi 
the Brooklyn Dodgers ari 
conscription and insist th 
no exemption for basebil ) 
“But the government sho/dr 
for that. If the Dodgers jar 
rid of some of their play¢s } 
do it in the regular way ar} ni 
pawn their guys off on the 
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igh-Jumps and Hair-Raising Stops 
how How New Tire Saves Lives! 


Punishing Performances by Jimmie Lynch’s 
“Death Dodgers” at New York World’s Fair, 
Show Why You'll Be Safer On Silvertowns 


, Ge hurtling into space! Tires smack- 
: ing concrete! Dizzy turns and fast 
stops that leave the crowds gasping. 

The fact of the matter is we’ve made 
the Goodrich Arena at the New York 
World’s Fair a “torture” ground for tires 
—and invited millions to watch. 

It’s spectacular, of course, but what is 
most important, it’s a living, thrilling 
demonstration that “You'll be safer on 
Silvertowns”’: Here the Life-Saver Tread 
shows how its ““windshield-wiper” road- 
drying action will give you the quickest 
non-skid stops you’ve ever had. 

You see the tougher, stronger Silver- 
town carcass take smashing blows from 
a car actually falling in the air. This 
same carcass, remember, has in every 
ply the heat-resisting construction pio- 
neered in the famous Golden Ply that is 
noted for maximum resistance to high- 
speed blow-outs. These specially treated, 
heat-resisting “Life-Saver” plies give you 
greater safety every day you drive. 









GOING OVER? Not by a long shot. Even though the 
whole weight of this speeding car is on only two 
of the Goodrich Silvertowns, these massive, 
husky sidewalls are able to “take it” —and come 
back for more. 




















You'll never give your tires anywhere 
near this punishment. But wouldn’t it 
give you peace-of-mind to know this 
safety is under your car? 

Get your Silvertowns now. If it’s not 
convenient to pay cash, you can take 
advantage of the liberal Budget Plan 
available at Goodrich Silvertown Stores 
zs and many Goodrich Dealers. 
nary popGER- 







LYS INCHES TO SPARE! That’s all the space between running board and HOLD EVERYTHING! A long, fast run up the jump—a leap into the air— 
Sin bars of this paper hoop as Betty Middleton, one of America’s and 3000 pounds of flying weight fall squarely on the tires! In a few 
ingest girl stunt drivers, rides saddle on the hood of a Jimmie minutes—another turn around the track—and these husky Silvertowns 
ach car. That's precision driving! are ready to do it again! 
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THEY PUT THEIR FAITH INSILVERTOWNS, 
Every day Jimmie Lynch’s dare- 
devils put cars through death- 
defying paces. You may never ask 
as much from tires but you do 
need this safety. See your nearest 
Goodrich Dealer or Goodrich 
Silvertown Store today. 
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OL JUDGE ROBBINS 





PIPES, JUDGE. SOME WERE OWNED 
By FAMOUS IOWA INDIANS SUCH 
AS CHIEF STANDING BEA 
Z CHIEF GRAY EAGLE 













IN THE OLD INDIAN COUNTRY OF IOWA 
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HA!HA! THATS PROBABLY YOU BE 
RIGHT. WELL,WE CAN 
AFFORD TO LAUGH 
NOWADAYS, SMOKING 
OUR COOL-BURNING 
PRINCE ALBERT 


CONSIDERING N 
THE TOBACCO 
THEY HAD, 
MAYBE THAT 
WAS THE ONLY 
WAY TO. GET A 
COOL SMOKE 


BEFORE THE INDIANS 
SMOKED THE PEACE- 
PIPE, THEY D POINT 
IT AND TURN IT 
OVER FOUR TIMES 
IN EACH OF SIX 
DIRECTIONS 


THERE'S COMFORT 
IN EVERY DRAW 
OF COOL, MELLOW 
PA. —IT SMOKES 









Wey ano a TASTY one, Wa 
"Too. RA‘S GOT PLENTY 








TODAY, ANY PIPE 
LOADED WITH 


IN RECENT LABORATORY 
“SMOKING BOWL’ TESTS, 
PRINCE ALBERT BURNED 


DEGKEES 








COOLER 


THAN THE AVERAGE OF 
THE 30 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS 
TESTED— COOLEST OF ALL! 
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Copyright, 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tobaceo Company, Winston-Salem, N arolina 


PROCESS CLEAR THE WAY 
FOR SMOOTH, MILD 
PIPE PLEASURE 





















PA'S GOT 
THE RIGHT CUT FOR 
PERFECT PACKING, 
EASY DRAWING, AND 
EVEN BURNING 
















SIGHT FASTER WITH 
PRINCE ALBERT, TOO. 
NEATEST, FIRMEST 
‘MAKIN'S' SMOKES BY A 
LONG SHOT 


Ge/AUBER 
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pipefuls of fra- rp : 
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By Freling Foster 


Homing pigeons in the service of 
the United States Army Signal 
Corps have not only been trained 
to fly as far as sixty miles in dark- 
ness, but also to locate their 
“home,” or loft, when it is mounted 
on a truck and moved many miles 
every twenty-four hours. 


In the past five years, the motor 
scooter has grown from a plaything 
to a practical utility, at least 75,000 
now being used, for example, by 
highway police, postmen, messen- 
ger boys and those who run about 
airports and large industrial plants. 
They cost from about $90 to $200, 
have three-quarters to two-and-a- 
half-horsepower motors, travel from 
25 to 35 miles an hour and run from 
60 to 120 miles on a gallon of gaso- 
line. 


Of the 285,000 privately owned 
freight cars in the United States to- 
day, 140,000 are tank cars of 65 dif- 
ferent types, which are used to 
transport 110 kinds of liquids such 
as wine, milk, molasses, corn syrup, 
olive oil, turpentine and acetic 
acid. 


Nearly every man in Melanesia 
has a magic word or phrase that he 
uses to cure disease, frighten evil 
spirits or injure his enemies. No 
one else can speak this personal 
“abracadabra” unless he buys or 
rents it for a special occasion. When 
such an oral charm is sold, the 
former owner can never utter it 
again. 


According to Moslem faith, every 
Mohammedan who is a “true be- 
liever” on earth is rewarded, upon 
his entrance into Paradise, with a 
harem of seventy-two dark-eyed 
damsels, who are endowed with 
perpetual youth and beauty and 
will belong to him forever. 


That intelligent men with the 
same education and experience 
differ widely in common judgment 
is illustrated by the 116 high-school 
teachers who graded 116 identical 
copies of the answers to an exami- 
nation in plane geometry, an exact 
science. The scores ranged from 28 
to 92 per cent.—By Mrs. Charlie 
Kniggee, Bronx, New York. 
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More than forty per cent 
industrial and commercial ¢ 
nies whose buildings are d 
by fire never survive the d 
and go out of business. 


When a baby is born of a T 
mother and a French father 
aboard a British ship in An 
territorial waters, his paren 
claim for him any one of 
nationalities—By Lena B. 
Watertown, Massachusetts. 


Many rural and small-tow: 
papers gladly publish all the 
that is written and contribu 
their readers, irrespective 
rhyme or reason, at the sm 
—to the poet—of only fiftee 
a line—By Evelyn Wilma 
Walled Lake, Michigan. 


The average-sized Atlanti 
oyster strains its food from 
eighteen gallons of water a 
species of Mexican squash 
enough moisture at one 
keep itself alive for fifteen 


About three quarters of th 
that are appealed to the Su 
Court of the United States a 
fused hearings on the grounc 
they do not merit further ju 
consideration By Carl Fe 
New York, New York. 
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Contrary to the impressiot 
ated by our numerous Chinat 
Chinese laundries and chop 
restaurants, America has onl 
as many Chinese as Japanes¢ 
dents. Incidentally, twenty pe 
of the Chinese and forty perc 
the Japanese are women. 


In some clinical or feve' 
mometers the tube that hol! 
mercury has a diameter as sn 
1/120th of a human hair. Th 
mercury could not be seen 
front of the thermometer we 
a powerful magnifying glas 
G. A. Caswell, Chicago, Illin 
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You will soon hear the remarkable story of a new kind of car 
which is now in production at Nash Motors plants. 


A car advanced so far beyond present-day standards that 
the bare facts about it make startling news. 


Exhaustive road tests show economy of operation that over- 
shadows anything yet achieved for a car of its size and 


performance. 


Savings up to $100 a year can be had by the average family. 


This new-type automobile represents two years of intensive 


development, and an investment of many millions of dollars 
by the Nash Company. 


It is available in three series, starting in America’s lowest- 
priced field. 

Get ready for a new idea of what a car can do, and how little 
a mile can cost. 

The Nash Ambassadors are coming! 


Nash Motors Diy. of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit. Mich. 


(Aldvance information will be sent to those writing the address above.) 


A NEW KIND OF CAR...TO SAVE YOU MONEY EVERY MILE 
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PHILCO 6O8P. Nine tubes. 


record-changer. Fight Electric Push Buttons. 


NEW PHILCO RADIOS AND RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS... from 9.75 to $395 


PHILCO 255T. The finest table model radio money 
can buy in tone, performance and beauty. Power- 
ful 9-tube circuit gives amazing sensitivity and 
selectivity. New kind of Overseas Wave-Band. 
Eight Electric Push Buttons. Lovely Inclined 
Panel walnut cabinet. Only $5.95 down. 





American and Foreign reception. Automatic 
Yours for only $12.95 down. 


PHILCO 221C. Brings you Philco’s latest fea- 
tures at a record low price. Brand new circuit 
with new kind of Overseas Wave-Band and new 
American and Overseas Aerial System. Ameri- 
ean and Foreign reception. Smart walnut cab- 
inet. Just plug in and play. Only $2.35 down. 


THE NEW 


PHILCO 


PHOTO-ELECTRIC 


RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
PLAYS ANY RECORD ON A 













in ron 
Cabinet 


Make your own 
Records at Home 







The Phileoo PHOTO-ELECTRIC Reproc 
... first basic improvement in record repre 
tion since the invention of the phonograph. 














A NEW KIND of radio-phonograph is here, 
invented by Philco! Based on an entirely new 
principle, it brings you new delights in the 
enjoyment of recorded music and startling 
improvements in radio reception. Now, the or- 
dinary phonograph that scrapes music from 
the record, that asks you to change needles, 
to put up with surface noise and record wear, 
to lift lids, remove decorations or fuss with 
clumsy compartments is obsolete. 


In the amazing new Philco 
Photo-Electric Radio-Phono- 
graph, a rounded jewel, that never 
needs changing, floats gently over 
the record grooves and reflects the 
music on a BEAM OF LIGHT 
from a tiny mirror to a Photo- 
Electric cell. Record wear and 
surface noise are reduced by 10 
to 1. You can play your most 
valuable recordings 700 times 
without fear of wear. . 


. 10 times 


PHILCO TRANSITONE 87PT. A com- 
pact, powerful 5-tube portable radio 
that operates on self-contained long- 
life battery or plug-in to AC or DC 
house current. Smart, lightweight case, 
easy to carry. Only $19.95 complete. 


longer than before! And you hear 4 
beauty of your records, rich mellow 
together with clear brilliant “high 
marred by needle scratch. 


New Tilt-Front Cabinet. No lid to 
need to remove decorations, no dark 
to-get-at compartments. As you tilt i 
the grille, the record turntable appear 
full view and easy to use. Only Phileg 



























Make Your Own Records at Home. The Phi 
Recording Unit is optional equipment with eye 
Photo-Electrie Radio-Phonograph. Recor 
voices, radio programs; many fascinating uses| 


















See and hear the new 1941 Philco radio: 
Phonographs and auto radios at your 
Philco dealer today. Liberal trade-in alle 





























PHILCO 280X. One of a wide selection of ra¢ 
designs. Powerful 8-tube.cireuit, new kind 0 
Wave-Band that brings in Europe 5 time 
and clearer. Eight Electric Push Buttons. If 
inet of highly figured Walnut. No installa” 
plug in and play. Yours for only $6.95 dow?) 


EVERY 1941 PHILCO IS BUILT TO RECEIVE TELEVISION SOUND AND FREQUENCY MODULATION ... THE WIRELESS) 
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IHIEFLY it was a concern Jenny 
| Field took with the lighting of 
| any room she entered. An actress, 
laced herself on stage and off. She 
tood that art in the case of a 
hit photographer, for example, 
consisted in diffusion, in a soft 
ng. In rooms she was careful to 
shadows or, if the light was un- 
able, she put herself against its 
test rays so that the eyes seeking 
Vere dazzled and saw those strange 
scolored circles before the texture 
r skin. And then, when she spent 
long hours in front of her mirror, 


2 Her hair, back over her 
ead, was a group of little curls. 
eyes, deepened and enlarged by 
etics, bore Ibng, heavy lashes, and 
pplied the rouge to her lips with a 
lately pointed brush so that the 
of her mouth would certainly be 
ct. 
jerything with Jenny Field was cal- 
ed—each sigh, each liquid chuckle, 
( relaxed posture, each expression. 
oached herself diligently, and when 
was with some important producer 
hovie scout her whole manner be- 
> innocently and delightfully flat- 
lg. It seemed as though she clung 
very word the great man said to her. 
atched his face with attention and 
\respect, waiting with her lips apart 
ly at once to laugh, to applaud, to 
b athize or to be rebuked. 
metimes it happened that Eddie 
is, her husband, forgot his absorp- 
jin the play he himself was writing. 
when he noticed her performance 
‘couldn’t keep from smiling wryly, 
oromptly told him not to be foolish. 
ctress had nothing to sell if it wasn’t 
appearance, her manner, herself. It 
Y meant nothing and it worked. 
t was how she had managed to get 
dart, small as it was, in Three Dec- 
That was how Bill Closwall, the 
f effective agent on Broadway, had 
¢ to take her in hand. 
Eddie always reminded his 
, laughing, “but Closwall himself 
a girl like you never needed an 
it to get ahead.” 
ne funny thing was that when the 
Stroke of good fortune came it hap- 
2d, not to Jenny, but to Eddie in 
© of all his naive, direct ways. That 
it after the show she was waiting for 
at Rocco’s, sitting there along with 
zen other bit players and walk-ons 
three Decades. They came there al- 
t every night, monopolizing a corner 
he restaurant while they drank 
ch and soda or tall rum drinks and 
(Giped and told one another little lies 
‘ut themselves. Outwardly every- 
‘y here loved everybody else. They 
fed one another darling and honey 
' 
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All the Tricks 


By Daniel Fuchs 


ILLUSTRATED BY ELMORE BROWN 


A young actress discovers that the dif- 
ference between a clever woman and a 
really great woman is bridged by love 


and they were all gay and cordial, but 
lurking underneath with each of them 
was the secret assurance that he alone 
or she alone really had the talent and 
the necessary determination. It was as 
though each one knew in his heart that 
he alone would succeed but out of kind- 
ness, unwilling to disappoint the others, 
each one kept the secret to himself. 

Eddie was late but Jenny didn’t mind. 
The time passed easily enough as she 
listened to the talk: 

“Oh, yes! Leila Lynn is very clever. 
She certainly played her cards right. She 
knew everyone who could help her and 
then she went off to Hollywood. She 
made them go all the way to the coast 
looking for her. That’s how she got the 
part. Make yourself hard to get... of 
course...” 

“Jed Harris wanted me for his new 
show; but Jed? He’d make a great 
actress of me. No question about it. 
The man’s a genius but the way he 
drives you. He eats the heart out of 
you before he lets you go on. ‘No, Mr. 
Harris,’ I said firmly, ‘no, this is one little 
heart you’re not going to break... .’” 

“Connelly begged me to do the part. 
He pleaded with me for hours. ‘But 
Marc,’ I said, ‘Marc, the part is too 
much for me. It really is. I’m not 
ready. I’d ruin my whole career....’” 

Their careers, Jenny thought, and 
smiled to herself. She knew the stories 
they told were half true or untrue al- 
together. She understood that these 
kids had to talk so grandly because it 
brought them hope and comfort. It 
gave them courage, carrying them along 
as they waited for their big day. Jenny 
herself always kept silent. She didn’t 
bother to invent lies. She could wait 
patiently. She needed no comfort, for 
deep within her she knew with a faith 
that never wavered that sooner or later, 
this season or the next or the one after 
that, she herself would become famous 
and great. She knew nothing could stop 
her. 


Ss finally saw Eddie making his way 
past the tables to her. He walked 
slowly, not looking where he was going, 
and he kept bumping into chairs and a 
waiter or two. 

“You're late,” she said as he came up. 
“You've kept me waiting so long.” And 
then she noticed the dreamy happiness 
in his eyes. The grin on his face was so 
simple and broad that he looked silly. 

“T know I’m late,” he said. “I know 
I am.” 


Again and again they made a 
point of saying to her: “Honey, 
don't you like Rocco's any 
more? You must be very busy” 
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Everyone was looking at him in won- 
der. 

“What happened to you?” 
asked. 

“The jack pot!”’ he said and held his 
arms helplessly outstretched. His voice 
was unsteady: “I’ve hit the jack pot at 
last. Jenny, Gordon Bartlett’s bought 
my play!” 

For a moment a hush settled over 
them and Jenny knew that during that 
moment every one of them was feeling 
sick and miserable. They were all try- 
ing to tell themselves that it wasn’t true, 
that Eddie must be exaggerating, that 
Gordon Bartlett would never do the 
show even if he had bought an option on 
it; and each one was saying to himself, 
Jenny knew, ‘Why Eddie Wells, why not 
me, what has he got that I haven’t?’ One 
girl actually forgot herself long enough 
to pipe out: “But Bartlett’s busy with 
a show already. He’s getting Never Say 
Die ready.” 

“Yes,” Eddie said, his boyish face still 
flushed with joy. “He’s going to produce 
both shows at the same time. We’re 
going into production in a month.” 

Suddenly they all found their voices 
and the affectionate racket arose. They 
left their chairs and grouped around 
him, congratulating him, saying how 
wonderful it was, kissing him while he 
grew embarrassed out of modesty with 
his great good luck. He turned to Jenny. 

“It’s your show,” he told her. “I wrote 
it for you. You know that, Jenny. You’re 
doing it.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t carry a whole play,” 
she protested. ‘“You’re precious to say 
it, Eddie, but it’s impossible.” 

“No, I mean it,” he said eagerly. “You 
do the lead or no one else does. I’ve told 


Jenny 
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Bartlett about you. I’m bringing you up 
to see him.” 

They all looked at her now and their 
faces were revealing even if they said 
nothing. Jenny could almost hear them 
cry out in bitter disappointment within 
themselves: “Of course, of course! Jenny 
Field knew what she was doing when she 
married Eddie Wells. She’s smart. She’s 
so shrewd!” That was what they were 
thinking but Jenny didn’t care. She 
touched her husband’s sleeve. 

“Eddie,” she said quietly, “when does 
Bartlett want to see me?” 


ILL CLOSWALL telephoned her 

hotel early the next afternoon. By 
that time he had learned about Bartlett, 
her husband’s play and the leading role 
in it. Coswall had been on Broadway 
ever since his fifteenth year and nothing 
went by him for long. 

“When are you seeing Bartlett?” 

“Today,” Jenny said. “For lunch.” 

“Right now?” He whistled. “Gee 
whiz, I don’t know why I try to work for 
you, kid. I ought to leave you strictly to 
yourself. Listen,” he said, his voice grow- 
ing serious, “if Bartlett wants you for 
Eddie’s play, don’t sign anything without 
talking with me. Don’t commit yourself.” 

“It’s ridiculous,” she said. “Bartlett’s 
not signing me. I hadn’t even given ita 
thought.” 

“Yes, you hadn’t given it a thought. 
Honey, I'll believe you.” His voice was 
blurry with sarcasm. “Just don’t sign, 
that’s all. I’m saying nothing against 
Bartlett, but we’re all human and you 
might find yourself all tied up to a piece 
of paper that means nothing. And be- 
sides, I’m still working on that Holly- 
wood job for you. Of course,” he said, 


‘St’s kind of pathetic for me to try to 
scare up a deal for you. I know I’m just 
wasting my time but what the hell, I like 
to kid around.” 

“Don’t worry. 
and hung up. 

But when Eddie presented her with 
happy pride to Bartlett at luncheon, the 
producer smiled uncomfortably and 
looked down at the tablecloth. He put 
his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“No, sonny,” he said kindly. “No. I’m 
sorry.” He turned to Jenny. “You'll 
understand, dear, but the part’s just not 
for you. The show needs a name, the 
bigger the better.” 

Whatever she felt, she didn’t show it. 
She remained cool and self-possessed. 
“Oh, of course,” she said, and shrugged 
her shoulders with cheerful indifference. 
“It was just Eddie talking? I knew that. 
I never dreamed of getting the part.” 

“Now wait a minute, Mr. Bartlett.” 
Eddie was stumbling in dismay. ‘Last 
night you said—” 

The producer patted his hand and 
made him stop. “Last night,” he said. 
“The teletype’s been busy since last 
night. Listen. Do you know what you’re 
getting for the lead?” He paused dra- 
matically. “Ina Wynne. Yes,” he said, 
“Tl get Ina Wynne for you. She’s tired 
of pictures. She wants to come east for 
a play and she’s going to do your show.” 

Jenny was quick to lean over the table 
close to him. Her eyes shone. “Mr. 
Bartlett,” she said, “that’s so wonder- 
ful!” Her voice was a bit breathless with 
sincerity and with admiration too. ‘“Im- 
agine it! Ina Wynne for little Eddie’s 
show. You’re doing the biggest thing for 
him any producer could. Eddie,” she 
said, “isn’t it marvelous?” 


I won’t sign,” she said, 











' 


Bartlett sat back in his chair, wip 
with satisfaction, but Eddie was jy 
downcast. “Gee, you’re swell,” he lig _ 
Jenny. He had trouble finding |, 
words. “I mean, the way you're tale 
the whole thing. You make me feels 
a heel. You’re a brick.” 

“Oh, not me,” Jenny said. “It: 
Mr. Bartlett. He’s the one who's ¢ 
big things for you.” The words were 
dressed to Eddie but she looked af 
producer and when she finished, sh 
her eyes rest on him with a timid 
of awe. Bartlett roused himself and ¢ 
a little laugh. | 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said, 
the best thing for myself as well a 
Eddie. It’s just show business.” 

“Yes,” she said. “Of course.” 

The waiter came up with food, 
even as she ate she listened inter 
Bartlett allowed himself to grow ex 
sive. In his leisurely, confident mez 
he told them that the part suited 
Wynne perfectly, that she’d jump to 
contracts as soon as she saw the 5 
that her great personal following a 
would guarantee the play twenty we 
It was in the bag, he said careless! 
was one, two, three. Eddie was s 
lost long ago in private dreams ai 
heard Bartlett talk of smash hits, of 
lions, of fame, the Pulitzer Prize 
success. But Jenny never forgot to 
her eyes on the producer. 















[Ree wiped his lips and put} 
napkin on the table. “In the me 
time,” he said, “there’s a whack of 9 
to do on the script. Eddie, you and 
we’ve got to go over every line, e 
word. I’m busy afternoons casting 
(Continued on page 31) 


Suddenly they all found their voices and the affectionate racket arose. They grouped around him, congratulating him * 


































raid. The big ma- 
; receive their bomb 
s. Weather is clear 
= way. “Here are 
argets, boys,” and 
off and you wait 
2m to come back. A 
er's inside story of 
en and planes who 
d Great Britain by 
g Hell to Hitler 


big Whitley, one of England’s 
est bombing planes, looked 
mless enough. She dozed there 
sun, her grotesque camouflage 
her look like some weird but not 
larly vicious prehistoric animal. 
ownie and I walked under the 
the bomber. In another three 
Jid Brownie was going to climb 


A 


Britain's bombers wing their way over thousands of miles 


into the airplane, fly far into Germany 
and then drop 3,600 pounds of bombs. 
Old Brownie had very fair hair, very 
large, gentle, blue eyes and a wisp of a 
blond mustache, and he wore a slightly 
apologetic air. He was one of the vet- 
erans of this group. That’s why they 
called him Old Brownie. Actually 
Brownie was just twenty-three. 

It was shady and cool under the big 
monster. The ground crew had just 
finished “bombing up” the planes. The 
bombs were lying in two parallel rows. 
Some were 500-pound bombs, others 
were 250. They were freshly painted a 
bright yellow and they looked innocent 
enough. Brownie explained to me how 
they would be released. They could be 
dropped in “sticks” of six or individ- 
ually. Brownie slapped one of the 500- 
pound bombs on its fat rump. “Want 
to send a message to any friends in Ger- 
many?” he asked. 

I took out a soft pencil and wrote on 
the bright yellow side of the 500-pound 
bomb, “with love and kisses” and then 
under that I signed my name. 

“That'll bring you luck, Brownie,” I 
said, and Brownie laughed. We climbed 





BRITISH COMBINE 


each day to cut the arteries that feed the heart of Germany 


up into the plane and Brownie showed 
me where he sat. It was a cozy little 
nest. Ahead of and below the pilot’s 
cubbyhole was another little cubicle. 
The man who dropped the bombs made 
this his home. He would lie there on a 
sliding wooden panel and from there he 
could look ahead and below. He had a 
gun there and his bomb sights and a row 
of buttons to release the bombs. Some- 
times he would release them and some- 
times the pilot would. 


4,000 Shots a Minute 


Back of Brownie was a chair for his 
copilot and a small desk where he did 
his navigation. This bombing group 
flew only at night, and on dark nights 
proper navigation was pretty important. 
Behind the copilot there was a space 
for the wireless operator. Then we 
walked back through the long plane 
fuselage. There were flares and flare 
chutes and other paraphernalia of the 
bomber trade neatly arranged there. 

In the very rear was the gun turret. 
This made the Whitley one of the best 
of all bombers. The Whitley had a real 


sting in its tail: four guns that shot 
4,000 rounds a minute. The turret 
revolved so that you could sight a Mes- 
serschmitt above you or on either side 
of you. 

We climbed down from the step and 
Brownie looked at his watch. It was 
time for getting final instructions. We 
walked past the other nine planes that 
were to take part in tonight’s raid and 
went into a building on which there was 
a sign, “Operations.” 

Upstairs there was a large room with 
about sixty chairs and desks in it. There 
was a blackboard on the front wall and 
a large desk on a raised platform. It 
looked like any other schoolroom. It 
was called the “Briefing” room. Behind 
the desk, looking at maps, were two 
men: the squadron leader in charge 
of tonight’s raid and the Intelligence 
officer. 

The pilots and wireless operators and 
gunners and observers looked a bit 
astonished when we walked in. It was 
the first time a civilian had ever been 
permitted in the “Briefing” room. 

The wing commander stood up and 

(Continued on page 57) 
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A SHORT SHORT STORY 


girls married to the four Rondenham 

boys. A few months ago, Carl, the 
youngest boy, got married, and we three 
sisters-in-law had to take a youngster 
into our little secret organization. 

Mary and I are just toppling over into 
forty, and Beth says she’s thirty-five, 
and we thought there’d be just we three 
girls forever. Then Carl married that 
youngster, Katie Marner, a _ nice 
scrubbed-faced looking girl. But frank 
and tactless. 

Mary and I’ve always said the Ron- 
denham boys were the best husbands 
we ever had, and that’s supposed to be 
a joke, because of course we’ve never 
had any others. But Beth couldn’t say 
as much for Adam, though she did do 
what she could to cover up the fact that 
marriage made a pretty sorrowful af- 
fair of her life. 

Mary and I never talked too much 
about it. But we both understood that 
each other knew what Beth had had to 
put up with. 

We both always looked after her, and 
sort of shielded her from having people 
in town find out that she wasn’t happy, 
and once in a while we’d say something 
like this to each other: “Well, whatever 
else we put up with, at least we got 
good, considerate men. We ought to 
make plenty of allowance for poor Beth. 
. .. What if she is kind of extravagant 
and lazy. . . . I guess I’d be worse than 
that if I had to stand that sort of thing.” 

We never had to ask each other what 
we meant by “that sort of thing.” We 
didn’t even have to say the words out 


Pen ten years there were three of us 


COMPLETE ON THIS 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


That Sort of Thing 


By Margaret Lee Runbeck 


plain in our own minds, but we under- 
stood all right. 

I remember the first time Beth ever 
spoke about it to me. We were sewing 
together, and Beth was saying she sim- 
ply had to have a vacation by herself. 

Beth said, “Ill just go out of my 
mind if I don’t get away for a little while. 
Even a week.” And then she leaned 
over her sewing and she said, “I guess 
you don’t know what it’s like, to be mar- 
ried to a man like Adam... .” 

“Now, honey,” I started saying, “we 
all get fed up with things sometimes. .. .” 

“No,” she said, kind of violently, “I 
knew six hours after ’'d married Adam 
that I'd made a terrible mistake. I knew 
by nine o’clock that night I’d ruined my 
life: =. 

“Why, Beth,” I said, and I could feel 
my face getting scarlet. Of course I 
never said a word to anybody, but I did 
do everything I could to make life a lit- 
tle more cheerful for Beth. Then I be- 
gan noticing that Mary was doing the 
same thing, and I knew Beth had told 
her something like she’d told me. 

A COUPLE of years later, Beth said 

practically the same thing to me 
again, and I could see she didn’t remem- 
ber ever telling me before, and I figured 
that the only way that happens is when a 
woman tells a thing to a lot of people. 
Then I began noticing that a lot of peo- 
ple ... women, of course... were awful 
nice to Beth, sort of doing little things 
for her and not expecting much from 
her, when there was any work to be done 
and things like that. 


I used to look at Adam all those ten 
years, and I got so I could hardly bear 
him. I got so I didn’t want Sam to 
spend much time with him. You know 
how a thing like that grows on you. I 
could see a lot of people in our town felt 
like that about Adam. 


ELL, then this little Katie Marner 

married into our family. Beth took 
up with her right away. First six weeks 
or so they were thick as thieves, and then 
all of a sudden Katie didn’t seem to 
have much to do with Beth. I knew 
something was wrong, because Beth said 
little slighting things about Katie. 

Then one day I asked the girls over 
to lunch on my porch. We got to talk- 
ing about one thing and another, and 
Beth kind of sighed the way she did, 
and she said, “Well, if I had my life to 
live over, I know what I'd do.” 

Mary and I just let that slide along, 
knowing perfectly well what she meant. 

But the younger generation, as I guess 
they’re still being called, isn’t like that. 
Not Katie, anyway. Katie said, “I don’t 
think you ought to say things like that, 
Beth. They give the wrong impression.” 

Mary started trying to head it off, and 
changing the subject. But Katie went 
right on. “It sounds as if you’ve got some 
complaint against Adam. That’s what 
anybody would think.” 

Beth said, “Well, my dear .. .” 
Katie interrupted. 

“T know I certainly thought you had 
some legitimate complaint against Adam 
when you told me what you did. You 
said you found out the very first night 


and 


“That's because you were a spoiled, silly woman,” Katie said. “You ask the girls” 
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that you’d made a terrible 
marrying Adam... .” . 
“Please, Katharine,” Beth 
face getting red and angry. 
didn’t seem to care. : 
“IT know if I hadn’t had to 
right out what you meant, I’d 
have thought it was something 
bad... 5.2” 4 
“Well, it was,” Beth said, “for m 
sitive girl like me. I cried all nigh, 
“That’s because you were a s| 
silly woman,” Katie said. “You <) 


girls . . . or maybe they don't) 
about it.” { 
Mary said, “Never mind, 


We'll just talk about some pleasar 
ject.” : 

“There’s nothing the matter 
subject,” Katie said. “Beth just k 
feelings hurt because Adam thoy 
was all right for them to sit two 
in the railway station at St. Lov 
stead of hiring a hotel room while 
ing for their train connection. Th 
it, wasn’t it, Beth?” } 

I guess Mary and I gasped rig! 
After all those years of thinking 
we'd thought! 

“That was what you’ve always 1 
wasn’t it, Beth?” Katie insiste 
wasn’t anything worse than tha 
1t27 

Beth’s face was red as a beet. 
no,” she mumbled. . “But that w 
enough.” 

I don’t know . . . there’s som 
about these youngsters I kind ¢ 
My Sam says they’re honester tt 
are, and I don’t know but he’s rigt 





Big Girl 
By Kyle Crichton 
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tarid Bergman, who is five feet eight 
imhes of very stunning actress, has 


‘ all of Hollywood back on its heels 


| 

|| 
‘HEN Ingrid Bergman arrived in 
| New York from Sweden, en route 
to Hollywood, she decided to do 
er bw employer, Mr. David O. Selz- 
jek; favor. She was going to “make 
im) surprise” ; she was going to land 
Cjifornia speaking such an English 
§ wild make old Bostonians livid with 
So she stayed over in New York 
» weeks to see the shows and brush 
such few little adjectives as 

her. 

7?) first Broadway play she saw was 
‘egedy. When the curtain went up, 
sy sat forward eagerly, all pre- 
Gm to snap up this bright chatter on 
te. At the end of fifteen minutes, 
he cay angrily to her American com- 

anh. 
‘¢ , you people!” she cried. “Always 
ac ng jawks. This is Chinese show, 


Athe end of a week, she began to 
ish a few words as she sat in one 
mer after another. Then she tried 
lRobinson’s swing version of The 
bio and came out crushed. 
A pu need not say that was Anglish 
/ijage!” she cried. 
Ewever, they bolstered her up. They 
;d out that in Intermezzo she would 
opposite Leslie Howard, who 
an English of such clarity and 
that little deaf-mutes sat en- 
ird at his feet. 
i's may have been true enough, but 
jan into other difficulties. She ar- 
at the Selznick studio just as they 
finishing Gone With the Wind. To 
Bergman the sweet sounds of the 
@ilantation came to her like the 
ous words of a Tibetan brave moo- 
) his mate. Quite content to call it 
at this point and retreat to Stock- 
She was restrained by the prom- 
nat everything would be adjusted 
shooting on the picture began. She 
Hd be speaking only the lines of the 
and the other actors would be 
the same. 
® smiled gratefully and hurried in 
st day and ran into a major dis- 
The director was to be none other 
Mr. Gregory Ratoff, the ex-Rus- 
minnesinger. Mr. Ratoff, as is well- 
n, speaks in an English that can 
be described as a combination 
haucer, Minsk, Pinsk and late 
gee, Oklahoma. 
hong the first lines she had to say 
4 am glad to meet you, Mr. 


a 
; 


i! Yi!” cried Mr. Ratoff. “Soch han 
cent! Deez way, say heet ... ‘I 
glad zu mit you, Meester Brunt.’ ” 
= ensuing turmoil was frightening. 
Howard tried to put in a gentle 
of protest at this desecration of 
Mative tongue. Mrs. Rooney, In- 
S language teacher, came forward 
'\dead lope, waving her arms fran- 
ly. Mr. Ratoff, thus beleaguered, 
wed even louder: “Soch han hawk- 
m Yi! Yi!” 
| (Continued on page 28) 
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NE would never have suspected, 
eG to look at Virginia Howard, that 

she had led an unusually adven- 
turous life. It is hard to picture a girl 
of eighteen being the heroine of count- 
less sea, air and land disasters or of 
breaking the hearts of famous and dis- 
tinguished men in all walks of life. Poli- 
ticians had fallen beneath her spell, 
famous actors had pleaded with her on 
their knees and, failing, had given up 
their careers and taken to drink. 

Virginia slipped into the skins of other 
people with the ease of a pickpocket ex- 
tracting a wallet from the hip pocket. 
She had been Wallis Simpson at the 
time of the threatened abdication. 
Unlike Wallis, Virginia had nobly re- 
nounced her love for the good of Eng- 
land. So far as Virginia was concerned, 
Edward still reigned over Great Britain, 
hiding his tears beneath a busby. 

It was being Nurse Cavell that finally 
got her in the soup. After six days of 
watching Virginia pad about radiating 
goodness, patience and resignation, her 
mother said to Virginia’s father, “I can- 
not stand seeing the child mope any 
longer,” and called the doctor. 

Since it was impossible, with a stetho- 
scope, to detect Nurse Cavell, and Vir- 
ginia was not forthright enough to 
produce the lady, Dr. Burke diagnosed 
a run-down condition and recommended 
asea voyage. Thus Nurse Edith Cavell 
was posthumously responsible for Vir- 
ginia’s being packed off to Honolulu to 
join John Hillary Crawford the Third 
and his mother. At the time, she was 
wearing John’s fraternity pin. One of 
her minor visions dealt with the time 
when, wearing black and very pale, she 
would return it. Taking the 
pin off, she would say, “My 
dear, how sorry lam... but 
I have met my real love.” 

John never acted satisfac- 
torily in this vision. He just 
took the pin and stood there 
looking at it. Sometimes he 
said, “Oh, you’ve just got 
the vapors.” Skipping this 
part of the vision, Virginia 
pursued her own role. With 
a weary smile she said, “I 
was such an inexperienced 
child, John.” The dream 
had to end there because 
nothing she could do in the 
way of concentration would 
make John say anything but 
“All right,” and pocket the 
pin. 

During her first evening 
in Honolulu, at the Royal 
Palms Hotel, four dusky 
young women entertained 
the assembled tourists with 
a hula. Like a flash Virginia 
was back home at a party. 
A strange, handsome young 
man had been lounging in 
the doorway all evening, 
watching her. When the 
radio started playing Ha- 
waiian music, Virginia, with 
a gay laugh, went into the 
most graceful of hulas. 
When she stopped, the young 
man came toward her im- 
pulsively, saying, “I have 
spent many years in Hawaii 

. I’ve traveled extensively, 
of course ... and I must tell 
you. You dance like a na- 
tive.” 

Here John leaned forward 


Waikiki Mirage 


By Hagar Wilde 


A lively imagination does its best to create a 


romance. 


Then true love does a lot better 


ILLUSTRATED BY EA RE OLT VER eu RST 


to tap her arm. “Want to wrestle?” 
With quiet scorn Virginia allowed him 
to pilot her body to the dance floor, but 
her mind was taking hula lessons. 


Ox THE day of the second lesson, her 
muscles were stiff but she was still 
determined. “Step, step, step, turn. Step, 
step, step, turn.” Virginia faced Miss 
Lillian Dexter and they danced. That 
is, Miss Dexter writhed helpfully, hope- 
fully and encouragingly while Virginia 
jerked her hips with a deplorable lack of 
grace. She ached all over. Her fond 
hope had been that after two lessons 
Miss Dexter would give in gracefully 
saying, “You don’t need lessons, my dear. 
You seem to do the hula instinctively.” 
Now Virginia was moving gracefully 
and instinctively but not enough. Miss 
Dexter, her face a study in patient pain, 
intoned to the music, “Hips, hips, hips, 
Miss Howard. Throw them out!” 
Virginia gave her hips more freedom 
—and became aware of an audience of 
one. In a clean but frayed shirt rolled 


down at the neck and up at the sleeves 
a dark, handsome young man leaned in 
the doorway regarding her with distinct 
disapproval. 


He had a gardenia behind 





one ear. Virginia’s swaying halted ab- 
ruptly. Her rapt gaze drew Miss Dexter’s 
attention to Mike. She said, “Hello.” 

“T’ve come for the thingamajigs,” he 
said. 

“T’'ll get them.” Miss Dexter disap- 
peared and the victrola whined on, “It 
isn’t Waikiki, mot Kamehameha’s 
Pali. 

The young man said: “That was 
awful. You’re supposed to move in a 
rotary fashion, you know, not back and 
forth like a shuttle.” 

Miss Dexter returned with lots of flat- 
tened Japanese lanterns in gay colors 
with black rims. The young man took 
them and went away whistling. 

Virginia said, “Who was that?” 

“A boy I know,” Miss Dexter said. 
“Why?” 

“What does he do?” 

“Swims, fishes and surfs mostly,” said 
Miss Dexter. “Why?” 

“A beachcomber!” Virginia breathed, 
and Miss Dexter laughed. 

‘“Shall we go through it just once 
more?” she said. 

Virginia reached for her shoes hastily. 
“T feel very tired,” she said. A beach- 
comber. A derelict. She strained her 
eyes to see the last of the 
human flotsam and jetsam 
swinging happily down the 
street juggling Japanese 
lanterns and wearing one as 
a hat. 

Leaving the studio, she 
walked down Kalakaua 
Avenue ina daze. A broken 
love affair had done this to 
him. A woman not worthy 
of the name had betrayed 
his trust and he had come 
to the islands to forget. He 
would have to be nursed 
back to faith in people very 
gently, to learn that all 
women were not false... 
that some women were... 
angels. The angels bore a 
remarkable resemblance to 
Virginia. 


the lobby, didn’t know she 
was an angel. He clutched 
at her as he would have at 
an earth maiden and said, 
“Let’s eat.” 

Full of pity for John (who 
was going to get his frater- 
nity pin back any minute 
now) Virginia gazed out of 
her window while she 
dreamily massaged soap into 
her hands. Her beachcomber 
was standing at the entrance 
to the Outrigger Club with 
a surfboard under his arm. 
While she watched he ran 
down to the water’s edge, 
launched the board and 
started paddling out toward 
the breakers. 

At luncheon, Virginia re- 
garded John purposefully. 


John, waiting for her in 


Presently she threw it right in his te 
“After lunch we’re going vial 

John’s inherent caution cam e to 
fore with an incautious rush: “T} 
you think we should take some Ie e 
first?” i } 

“It’s very simple,” Virginia 
quietly. “You get a board and 
You paddle out with your hands. 
you sit on the board and a wave cc 
along and carries you in.” She ; 
as an afterthought: “Then yous 
up. ” 

John’s mother said doubtfullyam 
seem to go awfully fast.” 

“Live dangerously,” 
“Tf I were a man...” 

John, politely helpful in his owr 
struction, said, “If you were a mar 
what?” ; 

Virginia’s voice was fieraae re 
just everything. I’d fight and I’d 
the ocean in little boats just to pre 
could and I'd fly airplanes wy 
down.” F 

By such unfair means Virginia ha) 
ways prodded John into risking 
limb and sanity. He agreed simp 
get on a board,-paddle out and wai) 
a wave to do the rest. 

An hour and a half later the 
indeed did the rest. An exhausted 
had swung the board around to 
Waikiki. The wave approached 
the other direction, rose under ther 
a volcanic eruption, the board toc 
an unpleasant personality of its 
first whirling like a roulette whee 
then sulkily diving for the bottom 
John and Virginia. Virginia found 
self struggling under masses of \ 
Her past life did not review itself. 
was just mad. Kicking viciously 
ineffectively, she dropped like a p 
met. Then as suddenly as she 
dropped some force from below 
her a shove and she shot up again f/ 
ing fearfully of the number of bi 
on the surface and their accum 
weight. It was not a pleasant tho) 
HER head popped up into a pee 

sea, a long brown arm swooped 
and lifted her bodily by the stra’ 
her bathing suit and plumped her | 
onto a surfboard, holding her st 
while she coughed and spat up 
water. “Don’t you do anything v 


Virginia Sif 


Mike Lester said. The gardenia 


still behind his ear. 

Virginia quavered, “How can I 
thank you for saving my life?” 

“Nonsense. I just hauled you 

“You’re being modest. I owe yo 
life.” 
swollen. He laughed and said, 
oughtn’t to come out in this surf. 
dangerous.” Then he looked ov 


where they were hauling John ove/tl 


prow of an outrigger canoe. “The 
all right. Willi got him. 
in.” He looked over his shoulder, w 
ing the approaching swell and caug 
yelling, “Don’t be afraid!” Whe 
were underway he lifted her to he: 
and, as though she were a doll, he 
her to his shoulders. 

From that point on, John H 


Crawford the Third was a dead pili 1 
When the speed: of the board sli 


down to a float her beachcomber 
her gently into the water. 
wade from here. Don’t come out | 
without a beach boy.” 

Virginia said gravely, “I owe sla 


debt I can never repay. If you sjj* 


ever need me...” 


“Your p 


Her eyes were red-rimmecm 


T’ll takeo 


Do D 


Me Lester swung his board around 
»g back. “I'll be sure to let you 
nov’ he said, as gravely—and paddled 
Th outrigger boy Willi unloaded 
ohn: Virginia’s feet. She gazed at John 
reaily and said, “My poor John.” 
shrwas mad. He said, in a piping 
sic!“You just sit on the board and the 
aviioes the rest,” and started wading 
| tohore. 
Vijinia sighed. Poor John, still a 
nile Still small, still petty. Some day 
hej they were both older she would 
AY | him, “In that moment you lost 
e. | 

would say, “I know... now when 
% lo late. I’ve never married be- 

nothing could ever mean anything 
| after knowing you.” 
Pijaaps she would name her first 
ile John. After she married there 
ou| always be an extra place for him 
"hi table; the guest room would al- 
ype waiting for him. A funny feel- 
@jent down her back. An extra 
se| What kind of a place, a banana 
al, When a beachcomber’s wife pre- 
i the guest room did she just give 
®iest a piece of tapa cloth and dig 

t hole in the sand? All at once she 
ff-k. She sat down to think it over. 


pews John, who had gone 
‘way, was saying balefully to his 
ir, “Right flat on my belly. 
ficced the wind clean out of me. If 
@tlug-nutty dame .. .” 
In’t say that!” said Mrs. Crawford. 
ithat not quite well-balanced dame 
ij) Til put up with just everything 
yslug-nutty,” said John. “I want 























jiously it was not John because she 
Si him and went into the hotel with- 


e?” John said indignantly. “First 
# es to kill me and then stops speak- 
Pocause I don’t like it.” 

juld she have been struck on the 
” Mrs. Crawford murmured. “I’d 
# go up, I think.” Ellen Crawford 
jot too old to have visions of her 


‘surfboard. She imagined herself 
ming to Virginia’s mother. 

ested of her bathing suit, Virginia 
anding quite naked in the center 
toom saying dramatically, “Your 
= shall be my people, whither thou 






f ou... gol will...’ when Mrs. 
jyord poked a neatly coiffed head in 
jporway. 


citing?” Mrs. Crawford said. 
|\ginia scrambled for her robe. 
| of.” She pondered whether or 
i(P Share this world-shaking prob- 
vith Mrs. Crawford. Mrs. .Craw- 
Was a woman of the world. She 
and drank cocktails. Perhaps 
ad been in love at one time. If she 
t she’d read about it. Naturally 
adn’t felt what Virginia was feel- 
®cause that was a special kind of 
_ To some extent, of course, it was 
memy camp. Not that dear old 
could ever properly be called an 
y, but even a modern mother might 
at the prospect of conniving to 
her son’s heart. The urge to talk, 
eT, was great. = 

. Crawford,” Virginia said, “sup- 
you knew a man who had been 
(Continued on page 59) 












ig brown arm swooped down and 
\ped her onto a surfboard. “Don’t 
“do anything well?” Mike said 
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YA THEN you turn on the lights in 
Collier’s House of Ideas, you’re 
aware of a pleasant glow and in- 

teresting shadows. There’s plenty of 

general light and reading light. You 
can see in the closets, work at the 
kitchen counter, or spotlight a favorite 
picture. Yet you're not particularly 
aware of the sources of this light. It 
doesn’t depend on a lamp on every ta- 
ble, with straggling cords to stumble over. 

Lighting fixtures are inconspicuous. 

This is so because the lighting, like 
the furnishing, has been planned to be 
a part of the house, rather than stuck 
in afterward. Planning in the blueprint 
stage this way makes for economy as 
well as efficiency in lighting. So Edward 
Stone, architect for the house; Dan 
Cooper, designer of the interiors; and 
Kurt Versen, designer of the lighting, 
got together before construction started, 
and lighting ideas began to spark. 

Take the many-purpose room. This 
is a room that is meant to be all things 
at different times. You want good illu- 
mination for games, special light at the 
dining end, good general and reading 
light for the guest-room part when that 
is shut off by itself. The old system of 
a chandelier over the table, a few wall 
brackets that look more or less like 
candles and give just as little light, and 
some lamps here and there, wouldn’t 
do. They’d get all tangled up with your 
ping-pong backhand, and you’d have 
light in your eyes rather than where 
you want it. 

So first Mr. Versen sank three small 
spotlights in the ceiling, entirely out of 
the way. These are simple, inexpensive 
versions of the pinhole light. Each is an 
asbestos-lined pocket in the ceiling, 
fitted with a 60-watt bulb and alumi- 
num reflector and capped with a lens 
at the opening which can be adjusted by 
sliding up or down, to concentrate the 
light or fan it out as you wish. Two of 
these are placed right where they will do 
the most good when ping-pong is in ses- 
sion. The third lights the dining table. 

More general illumination comes 
from a trough of light above the book- 
shelves. A four-inch panel extends down 
from the ceiling the length of the shelves, 
concealing tubes of fluorescent light that 
is projected toward the books and down, 
giving you plenty of light to read by. 

Notice how this lighting has been 
built in. It’s an architectural part of the 
house, put where it is needed and adapt- 
able enough for various uses. Yet 
there’s nothing complicated about it, 
nothing you couldn’t do someplace else. 
You'll see all through Collier’s House 
how light has been made a part of the 
house in this simple, easy-to-do way. 

Above the serving table-bar-break- 
fast counter at the other end of the 
room, for instance, is fluorescent light- 
ing, coming through a translucent glass 
panel which is supported by a grid of 
wood. Easy and inexpensive. 

Fluorescent light has a cool look to it. 
Incandescent light is on the warmer, 
yellow side. Mr. Versen likes the effect 
of mixing the two in a room. Pleasant 
for your electric bills, too, since you get 
three times the light for each cent the 
fluorescent way. 

In the living room, instead of ceiling 
light and lamps, a new breed of wall 
light, popular in Sweden, takes on the 
job of general illumination as well as 
local. It’s a light with an opaque shade 
on a flexible arm. Twist it up, for indi- 
rect lighting from the ceiling when you 
like. Turn it down and around till it 
throws the best light on your book. You 
can adjust it for height so that you can 
take your reading sitting up straight, 
instead of crouching over as you so 
often have to under a table lamp. 

There’s one at the fireplace, with 
enough range to take care of reading on 
the sofa or lighting the plants on the 
trellis behind the sofa. A second one 


















































serves the other corner at that end of 
the room. The shades of these lights are 
enameled a brownish red, to tone in with 
the colors in the room, proving that Mr. 
Versen means it when he says lighting 
fixtures are intended to give light, not 
to call attention to themselves. 

At either end of the built-in couch 
under the front windows is a neat, little 
built-in light with revolving cup shade, 
like the reading lights on an airplane. 
They are meant to be supplemented by 
some general illumination in the room 
as all reading light should be, so that 
your eye is not strained by too-sharp 
contrasts of light and shadow. 


LIGHTS ON! 


By Ruth Carson 


Patterns for Brightness 


At the hall end of this couch is the 
coat closet, which is not built all the 
way to the ceiling. This provides a par- 
tition for privacy, yet gives you a 
greater sense of spaciousness by not 
boxing the hall off completely. It also 
gives you a chance for a bright lighting 
idea. The top of this free-standing 
closet is two translucent sheets of glass, 
with bulb between. There’s lighf for 
your closet, and light diffused up to the 
ceiling for a soft entrance illumination. 

More hall and stairway light comes 
from lumiline tubes on the stair wall, 
with adjustable metal reflector shades. 
Turn one up, the next down, for a pat- 
tern of light up the stairway. 

At the entrance to the house the eaves 
overhang, giving shelter at the door. 
On the broad undersurface of the 
eaves, outside the living-room window, 
three lights are sunk flush, the openings 
covered with prismatic lenses that dif- 
fuse that light. 

The same flush ceiling light is used 
in the kitchen. It gives a good, strong 
light, but diffuses it so that you aren’t 
actually aware of its intensity. That 
means a good light to work by, and no 

(Continued on page 30) 


In Collier's House of Ideas there are no cords 
to stumble over, no lamps to take up valuable 
floor and table space—the lights are where and 
how they should be. Switch them on and see 
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Here’s what makes a good 
radio campaign speaker. 
See how much of it Roose- 
velt and Willkie have 


this 1940 election will not be run 

by the Kelly-Nash boys or the Wall 
Street moguls—it will, instead, be con- 
trolled by average citizens with good 
ears and an inclination to sit home 
nights. The machine, obviously, is the 
radio—and it will win votes for those 
candidates who can win attention. 

Radio presence has replaced baby- 
kissing for politicians. 

In Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie, 
radio has found the personality politi- 
cos who will do for campaign broadcasts 
what the Fred Allen-Jack Benny feud 
has done for variety broadcast. Both 
Mr. Willkie and Mr. Roosevelt can wag 
a nice tongue, as the saying goes; they 
both sound as if they mean what they’re 
saying. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s voice is like honey 
syrup oozing through the steel filter that 
jackets the microphone. 

Mr. Willkie’s voice, on the other hand, 


q 1HE best vote-getting machine of 


a H. Dryer 
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is more like Vermont maple. Not as 
sweet, perhaps, but about as rich... . 

Yet there are further and fundamen- 
tal differences between these two gen- 
tlemen as radio personalities than meet 
the ear at first impact. And these dif- 
ferences, whether you know it or not, 
will to no small extent affect your reac- 
tions to each man, and hence will affect 
your vote. 

Mr. Roosevelt is the glamor boy of 
radio campaigning. The word has spread 
that a microphone to him is what a 
snake is to an Indian fakir—something 
to charm. But Mr. Roosevelt’s reputa- 
tion as a dulcet Democrat is based on 
more than the simple fact that his po- 
litical opponents (to date) have been 
raucous Republicans. 

Mr. Roosevelt, for one thing, is not 
a “punchy” speaker. His vocal tones 
caress the microphone, smoothly and 
tenderly. He hits no high “peaks” on 
the engineer’s control board. He has 
what the control engineer calls “a good 
level.” 

A good level is very important to 
radio speakers. It means that the engi- 
neer does not have to control your 
volume as you speek, and thereby fade 
you in and out like a lost echo running 
up and down a canyon. 

As you “punch” a mike, the engineer 
must cut down the volume. The speaker 
momentarily sounds as if he were ’way 
off in the distance. The intimacy be- 
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tween him and you is lost. He’s no 
longer in your living room: he’s across 
the street. In radio, this is called poor 
mike perspective. 

Elmer Davis, the popular CBS news 
analyst, has a level as smooth as the 
wake of a drifting canoe. So has Ray- 
mond Gram Swing, the basso profundo 
of the Mutual network. 

H. V. Kaltenborn, NBC’s cacophonic 
commentator, on the other hand, throws 
his words at a microphone with the 
speed and impact of machine-gun bul- 
lets. However, you seldom hear his 
voice fading and swelling because—be- 
ing the voice of an experienced radio 
speaker—its highest register (loudest 
volume) seldom approximates the dan- 
ger level of 100; the engineer merely 
“flutters” the voice on a narrow but 
erratic range in the lower register. 


Only an Expert Should “Punch” 


As one who has produced many 
dramatized broadcasts, I must admit 
that a fluctuating voice may, in fact, be 
the most interesting kind of voice—one 
with shading, color and emotional qual- 
ity. But—only when the punching is 
done deliberately by a person trained in 
radio technique, as an actor. 

Most political campaigners, unlike 
these experienced radiorators, have 
tongues and lungs that are punchy 
drunk. The misconception persists in 


Wendell Willkie's voice) 
high “peaks” on the col 
board and each time they 
gineer has to cut the yoly 


political circles that a good holler ¢ 


onstrates political leadership; erg) 


hell-raising speech is a vote- H 
speech. : 
Actually, a punchy speech make¢ 
listening because your eardrums § 
feel as if Gene Krupa was doi, 
swing performance of Tiger Rj 
them. Hence, a punchy speech may 
listeners—and a listener lost may} 
vote lost. That is why a level voic 
less than a level head is require 
candidates today. 
I have checked Mr. Willkie’s anc 
Roosevelt’s voices on the control E 
through the network lines that nj 
my studio. Mr. Willkie punches the 

a little too much—registering be 
35 and 100, the levels you prot 
would have—the levels of a not yet 

experienced radio speaker. This 
in a sharply fluctuating level aj 
voice rises and falls for emphasis 
needle, for a moment, wavers back 
forth like a metronome beating 
for a jam session. 


Will Willkie Become a Smooth 


Mr. Roosevelt, however, regis 
pretty consistent 80 on the ce 
board. This is the clue that Mr. R 
velt is well trained in microp 
technique, for his is the level of a 
radio professional. 

Whether Mr. Willkie will beco’ 
smoothie on the air remains to be 
I have had enough to do with 
ting public figures on the air to 
that outdoor speeches and auditc 
speeches to large groups of peop 
not help one’s radio technique. 
more studio speaking Mr. Willkie 
the better “professional” broadcast 
will be—the better radio presen 
will have. 

Mr. Willkie’s acceptance speech 
case in point. For Mr. Willkie 
caught between the task of addre 
tens of thousands of people at an 
door rally, and the need of mainte 
a good level for the radio. With 
evitable result: he tightened his 
shouted from his throat instead of} 
his lungs. Eight times his voice a 
and even people wearing Willkie. 
tons, who sat with me at the Colu 
Broadcasting System’s New York) 
dios, shook their heads sadly. 

Take the case of Alf Landon: Pe 
Jim Farley knows the major re 
why Mr. Landon lost the 1936 elec 
but the boys in my league know 
played a big part. 

Or the case of Herbert Hoover, 
radio “projection” does not lack ¢ 
tain dignity and clarity, yet, in eff 
like a muffled drum ominously an¢ 
notonously thumping out a beat 
Salvation Army rally. - 

But Mr. Roosevelt has radio : 
other than a good level. For exa 
he has developed a technique of s 
ing that permits him to project a 4d 
tive kind of personality. This i 
technique of pause and reiteratioi 

Let’s see how it operates. He 
paragraph from the Charlotte 
speech: 

“Perception of danger to our in 
tions may come slowly or it may 
with a rush and a shock as it has ° 


people of the United States in thi 


few months. This: perception of d 
—danger in a world-wide arena 
come to us clearly and overwhelm 
We perceive the peril in this world) 
arena—an arena which may beco) 
narrow that only the American\" 
(Continued on page 51) 







































Belgian civilians greeted the entry 
of British soldiers with joy. A 
few days later these same people 
were crowding the roads in a des- 
perate flight to escape the war 


What 
Happened 
to France 
By Andrée Maurois 


TRANSLATED BY DENVER LINDLEY 


The Germans trick the Allies 
into revealing their plans to 
repulse invasion. .. . The au- 
thor, close to both Allied gen- 
eral staffs, is dismayed by the 
defense weaknesses. He is sent 
to London to appeal for help 


I 
WHY THE GERMAN OFFENSIVE WAS SO 
| QUICKLY SUCCESSFUL 


THE beginning of May, 1940, I went to the 
French front to visit the Ninth Army, the one 
commanded by General Corap, which a few 
later was to break under the battering-ram blows 
he Panzer divisions. The general staff of that 
y was installed in the little village of Vervins, an 
| narket town with sleepy streets and half-closed 
‘ters, whose rough cobblestones resounded to the 
fried tread of military men walking to their 
les with the peaceful punctuality of civil servants. 
Dn the evening of my arrival I said in a letter to 
wife: “I have found good men here, but they 
a rather old and moss-backed... .” 
eneral Corap was a timid man, unmilitary in ap- 
ance and running to fat around the middle. He 
‘trouble rolling his puttees and trouble getting into 
i. His conversation was interesting, but one felt 
attention was directed wholly toward the past. He 
me how, at the time of Fachoda, he had been 
Mlized against England as a young second lieu- 
' nt; and how in 1925 in Morocco he had captured 
tebel Abd-el-Krim. This latter affair had been the 
«of his career and, in the face of the task which now 
fronted the general, this peak seemed a molehill. 
i visited the troops outside Fourmies and Charle- 
2 and was struck by their lack of numbers. Re- 
ing to Vervins, I had the feeling of traversing an 
adoned country. As the car rolled from one un- 
isoned village to another I could not keep from 
ing of an invading army. How little trouble it 
d have had, once the frontier was crossed, in 
ancing as far as Vervins! And what would it have 
d at the entrance to the town? Wooden barri- 
@s that a child could have knocked down, a sentinel 
a fixed bayonet and a police officer. That was not 
Th to stop an armored division. 
e truth was that the general disposition of the 
0-English troops did not meet the requirements 
new war as they had been made clear in the 
ish campaign, nor even the eternal requirements 


Ow were our troops ‘actually arranged? The 
ssity of guarding a very long frontier had led the 
“2 command to establish a kind of thin ribbon 
Dunkerque to Menton. This formation of troops 
"4 line was a survival of the war of 1914. In that 
ipaign it had been possible to maintain it for a long 
'@ because the enemy did not have at his disposal 


} 
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means sufficient to break our lines. But it had been 
condemned as extremely dangerous by all the great 
soldiers of history. They had been unanimous in ad- 
vising an arrangement in depth, and above all the 
formation of a mass of mobile reserves, able, in case 
the enemy pierced the first line, to counterattack or to 
close the breach. 

But in 1940 because our effectives were miserably 
inadequate we possessed practically no body of mobile 
reserves. Our best troops were along the frontier. 
If the enemy cracked that line the rest of the country 
would become scarcely more than a parade ground 
for him. No doubt he would encounter numerous 
towns on the way. But who would defend them? 
The idea of a frontal attack—advancing very slowly, 
a few kilometers a day at most, as in 1914, and quickly 
forming vulnerable salients—was so deeply em- 
bedded in everyone’s mind that no one had even 
thought of worrying about the defense of Douai or 
Vervins or Abbeville or Amiens. 


hse colonels and the generals in command of these 
places, close though they were to the front, were 
amiable old men who had long since been retired from 
active service and had been recalled at the outbreak 
of the war to be entrusted with posts that the army 
considered administrative sinecures. Never had these 
honest bureaucrats, submerged as they were under 
waves of papers, considered what they would do if 
enemy tanks or motorcyclists, armed with macliine 
guns, should present themselves at the gates of their 
citadel. 

This situation was all the more serious because 
these villages behind the front and the railways that 
connected them constituted the lines of communica- 
tion of our armies. The British army could be sup- 
plied by the railway line Amiens-Arras-Douai-Lille 
or at need by the line Abbeville-Boulogne. But if 
these lines were severed that army would find itself 
completely cut off from its bases. Its storehouses of 
food, equipment and munitions had been established 
at Le Havre, Chartres and Nantes; its advanced 
depots were in the region of Abbeville, Saint-Pol and 
Arras. What would happen to it if the enemy broke 
through the front and disrupted the communications 
between these depots and the armies? Clearly the 
latter, within a very few days, would be without food 
and shells. But what had the high command done 
to ward off this danger? What steps had they taken 
to stop an attack that would come not from the front 
but from the side? Exactly none. 
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And even if it had been deliberately decided to 
stake the whole Allied cause on a single card, the front 
line, then this line should have been held at all costs. 
Although it was not very strong, it did exist. In March 
and April great excavating machines, brought over 
from England, had been in operation on the British 
front digging antitank ditches much more formidable 
than those whose inadequacy had alarmed me in 
October, 1939. But the action that seems the height 
of human folly, after spending eight months in build- 
ing blockhouses, was to abandon, at the first move of 
the enemy, all these fortifications, constructed at such 
great pains and expense, in order to engage in open 
country in the most hazardous of pitched battles. 

“In this war the first one who comes out of his 
shell will be in. great danger. .. .” It was General 
Gamelin whom I once heard make this statement. 
And so it is probable that this fatal sortie was not 
according to his wishes but rather was forced upon 
him by political considerations. It had certainly been 
prepared for a long time. For months I had seen the 
general staffs studying in detail ‘““The Advance into 
Belgium” and carefully rearranging their marching 
orders in order to gain five minutes in their timetables 
on that day when the king of the Belgians should 
summon us. It had been calculated that the resist- 
ance of the Belgian army would give us time to 
occupy a line from Antwerp to Namur. General 
Giraud was to rush ahead as far as Bréda. The Ger- 
mans themselves knew exactly what our movements 
would be in the event they invaded Belgium, for we 
had been obliging enough to hold a rehearsal under 
their very eyes. 

It happened this way. One day a German airplane 
landed in Belgium. This plane carried officers of the 
general staff and a complete plan for the invasion of 
Belgium on a specified date. The German officers 
made a pretense of trying to burn their documents 
but they were careful not to succeed. We were im- 
mediately informed, and the British army was put in 
state of readiness No. 3, then No. 2, then No. 1—this 
last meaning that it must be prepared to march within 
two hours. Immense troop movements then took 
place, all the reserves advanced to the frontier, and 
the Germans, from the height of their reconnaissance 
planes, observed and recorded them, probably both 
delighted and amazed at the success of a stratagem 
that was at once so old and so palpable. 

Naturally no invasion took place at this time, the 
Belgians did not summon us, and our divisions re- 
turned to their points of (Continued on page 53) 
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Aubrey’s deep, delightful voice was soft and packed with meanin; 
Campion got the impression that Amanda was a frifle fluster'| 








Traitor’s Purse 


By Margery Allingham 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


The Story Thus Far: 


Wea in a hospital room, Albert Cam- 
pion is bewildered—he has no idea of his 
own identity, or ‘of why he is in the hospital! 
However, he overhears himself accused of 
seriously injuring a policeman and, in his 
confused state of mind, determines to flee un- 
til he can recollect the circumstances more 
fully. He starts down the hospital corridor, 
undetected, but has to resort to a fireman’s 
costume, which he finds in a hall closet, to 
disguise himself. But in taking the costume, 
he sets off the fire-alarm system. In the result- 
ing confusion, he flees from the building, but 
not before he is stopped momentarily by an 
attractive girl. He eludes her and escapes 
finally in a coupé parked before the building. 

He speeds down the highway, only to dis- 
cover that he is being followed by another car. 
When his car at last breaks down, the other 
car draws up. In it are two occupants—Mr. 
Anscombe, an old man who seems to know 
him, and the beautiful girl who spoke to him 
in the hospital corridor! 

He learns, from the girl, (who seems to know 
him very well) that he is Albert Campion, and 
that they’re on the way to a dinner engagement. 


ELMORE BROWN 


On the way, they drop Mr. Anscorm}} o! 
his home. Discovering that the old ‘an 
left a package in the car, Campion dfhe: 
the path after him, but on further ce id 
tion of his own eccentric fireman’s /jstt 
decides to avoid being seen in the lig)} s 
merely leaves the package on the doorjep. 

Later, when they arrive at the hon} of 
Aubrey, their host, Campion finds hi} lo 
laid out on the bed in preparation if | 
And during the evening, he has one clijf ré 
lection, in which he knows that he /fes 
girl, Amanda, and that she belong/in 
life. } 

A short time later, he receives || le 
which has been saved for him, fror|| 5 
land Yard official, in which he learn: fha 
is commissioned with a highly imporjnt 
secret mission—which he cannot rejem 
But he has no time to ponder the méjer 
just before dinner is announced, tl 
arrive to question him. They anno}; 
Mr. Anscombe has been found de> 
dered—in his garden! 

Albert and Amanda are the last tv 
to have seen him alive! 











II 


As the echo escaped Campion, the 
personality of the old man as he 
embered him slid into the front of 
mind with startling vividness. He 
V again the ragged silhouette with the 
‘cap atop as it had heaved toward 
So ingratiatingly over the back of 
»car seat. The recollection of the 
mpled letter in his pocket also be- 
ne very clear before his eyes, like a 
e€-up of a document on a movie 
een. He could reread the operative 
ds: “. .. a man called Anscombe is 
t best bet.” 

, is new mood of reckless determina- 
n, which he suspected was completely 
feign to his nature, was still in com- 
‘te possession of him. 

Dead?” he said aloud. “He would 


eyes for a second. 

# All the same, my dear chap,” he 
‘i d at last, his tone only faintly re- 
on OVINE, “we must do what we can. 
ydel€Te’s a sister, and heaven only knows 
Ne at other complications. Come on.” 
‘he immense blue greatcoat contain- 
z the police sergeant moved out of the 


sit room spread out before them. 
#° Aubrey’s private study was an im- 
*SSive chamber at any time, with its 
ined bookcases, unexpected curios 
id deep green hangings. It was a room 
th an air, a room used to soothing 
d entertaining people of widely dif- 



























ferent types and standards, a diplomat 
among rooms, gracious and superior, 
capable of stimulating as well as of 
subduing, but none of its charm cut 
much ice with the men who stood wait- 
ing for them as he warmed the backs of 
his legs before the open fire. 

Campion knew he was a county C.I.D. 
supervintendent the moment he set eyes 
on kim. He knew thet as surely and in 
the same inspirational way that he had 
known Amanda’s name or where to find 
a cigarette in the car. There was no 
mistaking that tall, bright-eyed, smiling 
superiority combined with a meticulous 
physical neatness. This last was a mus- 
cular and_ sartorial spit-and-polish, 
almost naval in its perfection. The 
stranger was the country policeman at 
his highest, an impressive specimen any- 
where. 

Aubrey, whose gaucherie had given 
place to remarkable energy apparently 
engendered by the emergency, thrust his 
visitor forward. 

“Superintendent Hutch,” he said 
briefly. “This is Mr. Campion, Hutch. 
Here we are. What can we do?” 

“That’s a question, isn’t it?” said the 
superintendent, revealing an unexpect- 
edly soft country accent, and Campion, 
glancing up sharply, became aware of 
the brightest eyes he had ever met smil- 
ing into his own with a startling inten- 
sity of horse sense behind them. 


| bee remark was clearly not intended 
to be taken on its face value. For an 
appalling instant it occurred to Cam- 
pion that he had been betrayed and that 
Aubrey had got him to come quietly by 
a pretext. His face became wooden and 
he waited, his hands in his pockets, for 
the next move. 

When it came it surprised him. Su- 
perintendent Hutch laughed a little. He 
might almost have been embarrassed. 
Glancing down at a disreputable piece 
of paper in his hand he said formally, 
“You are Mr. Campion, are you, sir?” 

“Tt’s a hundred to one I am.”’ Cam- 
pion did not say the words aloud but 
they came into his mind involuntarily 
and he smiled, only to freeze a moment 
later. The superintendent, catching his 
expression, had echoed the grin, se- 
cretly, alarmingly. His manner then 
became uncomfortably informal and he 
spoke as important policemen are apt 
to speak to cornered delinquents, affa- 
bly and as if they were part of the 
family. 

“T just want a brief account of your 
last meeting with the deceased,” he said 
cheerfully. “Where did you leave him 
and when?” 

He had a jaunty manner which sat 
well on his slightly comical country- 
man’s face, with the long duck’s-bill 
nose. He was evidently a local char- 
acter and was very sure of himself. 

Campion took the plunge without a 
pause. Hesitation, he felt instinctively, 
was death. 

“I last saw Anscombe at his own 
gate,” he began glibly. “We’d come 
from—er—the town.” 

“What town?” 


HE HAD not the least idea. The shaky 
lands spread out before him and he 
wavered. 

“I think we ought to have Amanda 
here.” 

“Amanda, sir?” 

“Yes, my fiancée, Miss .. .” The 
hopeless pitfall loomed too late. 

Lee Aubrey was staring at him but 
his surprise was not at Campion’s as- 
counding ignorance. 

“I had rather hoped to keep Lady 
Amanda out of this as long as possible,” 
he said briefly. He showed his annoy- 
ance and there was a suggestion of color 
on his high cheekbones. 

Lady Amanda? Lady Amanda who? 
The utter hopelessness of the situation 


might have defeated Campion at that 
moment, had it not been for Aubrey’s 
irritation. Who was Lee Aubrey to 
spare Amanda? What was this blasted 
proprietary talk? Damn him and his 
chivalry. 

“Ah, yes, of course, my mistake. That 
will be Lady A. Fitton, won’t it?” mur- 
mured the superintendent, glancing 
down at the slip in his hand. 

“No. It’s Lady Amanda. As the sis- 
ter of a peer she takes her Christian 
name.” Aubrey gave the snippet of in- 
formation casually and the touch of 
schoolmaster came oddly from him. 
“Lady Amanda was driving this after- 
noon. She gave Mr. Anscombe a lift into 
Coachingford when she went to meet 
Mr. Campion off the London express. 
They were delayed and didn’t get back 
until just after eight. These are the 
brief facts. Mr. Campion can give you 
anything else you need, I think. You 
won’t need to trouble her at all, will 
you?” 

The last words were barely a ques- 
tion. He spoke with the complete as- 
surance of authority. 

The superintendent shifted his weight. 
He was not a young man and there was 
a deal of experience in his long head. 
Campion, who had been sidetracked 
momentarily by the two valuable names 
“Fitton” and ‘Coachingford” was not 
impressed by his hesitation and it 
dawned on him that as Principal of the 
Bridge Institute Aubrey was no ordi- 
nary power in the land. 

“T think I ought to see her, sir, if you 
don’t mind.” Superintendent Hutch’s 
soft voice was apologetic and he had a 
shy way of grinning, as if he knew a se- 
cret joke. 

Campion, who was not at all sure that 
he had not, found the habit disconcert- 
ing. 

Lee Aubrey clearly found his insist- 
ence astounding. He swung around on 
the policeman: 

“Mr. Anscombe _ died 
surely?” 

Hutch looked uncomfortable. “We’re 
not absolutely certain, sir. He didn’t do 
it himself, that’s one sure thing. The 
chief constable is on his way over now. 
More I can’t say, can I?” 

“Good Lord!” Aubrey thrust his 
hands into the pockets of his loose din- 
ner jacket. Then he whistled and stood 
for a moment irresolute, staring at the 
blank wall. 

At length he turned abruptly. “T’ll 
fetch her,” he said. “Mr. Campion 
will tell you all he can. Apart from ev- 
erything else this is rather unpleasant, 
the man lived on the Institute estate.” 

He went out, leaving Campion with 
the two policemen. Hutch said nothing. 
He stood studying his notes, his head 
bent earnestly over the small bundle of 
old envelopes and loose half-sheets of 
paper on which he appeared to have 
made them. His hesitation was unnerv- 
ing. Campion was fully alive to the 
dangers of his position. Any question 
about the drive home from Coaching- 
ford must, if he stuck to the story 
Amanda had told Anscombe, introduce 
the suicidally dangerous subject of hos- 
pitals. It was the delay he dreaded 
most. He was getting a sufficiently 
clear angle on himself to realize that 
whatever he might or might not have 
done, it was no ordinary, straightforward 
crime of violence, and, meanwhile, there 
was clearly something of importance 
for him to do, and to do immediately. 
if he could get some sort of line on what 
it was. 

What troubled him particularly was 
that he had a growing conviction that he 
had been nearing success when disaster 
had overtaken him. There was a sensa- 
tion of discovery in the back of his con- 
sciousness, an impression that things 
were moving. Moreover, the curtain 
between this misery of ignorance and a 


naturally, 
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very clear vision indeed was tantaliz- 
ingly thin. 

Hutch was looking at him with his 
now familiar half-smile. He was wait- 
ing as though he expected Campion to 
speak first. The man who could not re- 
member took a deep breath. 

“How did Anscombe die?” he in- 
quired. 

The policeman grinned. There was 
no other word for the terrifying secret 
leer which spread over his face. 

“We were going to ask you about 
that, Mr. Campion,” he said. 


IN THE moment of paralyzed silence 

that followed, the step in the door- 
way behind them came as a merciful 
release to Campion, and the brisk new 
voice sounded comfortingly common- 
place. “Hello, Super. Mr. Aubrey here? 
Oh, it’s you, is it, Campion? What a bad 
business, eh?” 

It was the greeting of a familiar, any- 
way, and Campion turned toward the 
newcomer anxiously. He saw a heavy, 
round man in early middle-age, with a 
distinctive ugly face and impudent 
eyes beneath brows as fierce and tufted 
as an Aberdeen’s. He conveyed energy 
and efficiency and the sturdy decisive- 
ness that goes with a simple point of 
view and no nerves. It occurred to Cam- 
pion that he looked like a man who did 
not believe in ghosts, but for the rest he 
was as much a stranger as anyone else 
in this new and confusing world. At the 
moment he was very full of the story. 

“T’m supposed to have dropped in for 
coffee,” he said, “but the chap who let 
me in tells me you haven't started to 
eat yet. He told me this dreadful tale 
about Anscombe, too. Poor old boy! 
He couldn’t face it, I suppose. Or am I 
letting cats out of bags?” 

The superintendent eyed him. 

“Tt wasn’t suicide, Mr. Pyne.” 

“Wasn't suicide?” The newcomer 
seemed first astounded and then em- 
barrassed. “Well, I’m glad to hear it,” 
he said. “Lucky there were only you two 
to hear me. I’m always putting my foot 
in it like that. There’s been a lot of 
gossip about, you know. You've heard 
it, haven’t you, Super. About the secre- 
taryship of the Masters.” 

“Seems to me I did hear something.” 
Hutch was very cautious. 

“You must have.” Pyne’s eyes were 
amused beneath his tremendous brows. 
“It’s been told me in strictest confi- 
dence by everyone I’ve met in the last 
three months. I heard that the job, 
like all these hereditary offices, took 
a fine old packet to keep up, and that 
the old man was on the verge of a smash 
and had made up his mind to resign. 
Naturally, as soon as I heard he was 
dead, I thought he’d done it himself. 
One would. It breaks an old man’s 
heart to give up a position carrying a bit 
of easy money like that, especially when 
it’s been in the family for generations. 
The biannual meeting of the Masters 
is sometime this week, too, isn’t it?” 

“Tomorrow.” 


ie IT? Very likely. They’re such a se- 

cret high-and-mighty body that they 
don’t trouble to publish a little thing 
like that.” He laughed. “TI like it,’ he 
said. “It appeals to the kid in all of us, 
that kind of mumbo-jumbo, even if it is 
only a sort of glorified parish council.” 

The superintendent looked frankly 
scandalized and Pyne, catching Cam- 
pion’s eye, burst out laughing. It was a 
pleasant, open sound, a trifle high- 
pitched like his voice, but full of limited 
humor. 

“We’re Philistines, we Londoners,” 
he said. “The Masters are sacrosanct 
down here in Bridge. I’m sorry, Super. 
I’m behaving disgustingly. Poor old 
Anscombe! I didn’t know him well, of 
course. I’d only met him once or twice. 

(Continued on page 45) 














Somebody’s 
Waiting 
for You 


By Stanley Paul 


A great tennis champion meets the 
challenge of his life. There was 
more than a championship at stake 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAY HYDE BARNUM 


Trouble was, he hadn’t known when to quit. 

They had, though, all the youngsters who’d 
started out with him—they were out of big-time ten- 
nis, every one. 

Perhaps, Rusty McLarnin was thinking—sitting 
lazily in the room that he and Jimmy Grierson were 
sharing this week at the Brightwood Club—that ac- 
counted for the feeling that always seemed to be with 
him—vague loneliness, edged discontent, a little fear. 
He felt like a stranger in tennis this year, he whose 
game was a reference book from Nassau to the green 
summer turf of New England. 

He’d had a chance to go pro, he’d delayed on it; 
the offer wasn’t being renewed. 

He could hear Jimmy Grierson shouting around 
in the shower, singing in that cracked skylark tenor 
of his. Jimmy was happy as all hell, had been now 
for an hour since he and Rusty had walked off the 
court with the menace of the quarter-final threat 
tucked away. 

“Hey!” Jimmy yelled in a silence caused by the 
shutting off of water. “Borrow my best foulard. 
We’re having dinner with my girl.” 

Rusty’s mind drifted back to a time when he’d 
had a girl. Or had he? She was Jane Goodale, who’d 
come up with him, and for a while, in those years of 
carefree campaigning when they’d held mixed-dou- 
bles titles all the way from Palm Beach to Palm 
Springs, they’d had at least that honest affection for 
each other that only a couple of first-rate phonies can 
ever know. 

Jane had walked out to go to work. She had an- 
other talent besides her way with a racket. She had 
ideas and she could sketch. She designed fashions 
now for a sportswear firm in New York, and she 
showed up at places like Sea Bright with a pad and 
crayons in her hand. She said things, though she 
laughed when she said them, like: “Why don’t you 
turn honest, McLarnin? No fooling, the feeling is 
fine!” 

Where did she get that honest stuff? Jane had been 
around in the game. She should know better. She 
knew he had to lay himself right on the line for every- 
thing he got. Of course there were places in the win- 
ter where the rooms were very luxurious, where you 
could look out to a cobalt sea hissing on a beach 
shingle dotted with vividly colored cabanas. Where 
sometimes a sporting host might offer to bet you a 
couple of hundred you couldn’t hurdle a tennis net. 

But they could slice it as thin as they wanted, and 
label it Grade-A for Amateur—its ultimate test was 
the gate. 

But the committee was eagle-eying. Rusty this 
year, holding him fast to the eight-weeks-with-ex- 
penses rule. They always got tough when they thought 
you were slipping. But there were ways of getting 


| E’D been up and down with the best of them. 


“Liking,” he said, “has nothing to do with 
it. Before it's too late, I've got to talk 
with you. I want to see you alone. 
I'll arrange it,” he told her. “Somehow” 


around that. Which was where Jimmy Grierson 
came in. 

He’d come walking into the picture during a spring 
week down in Virginia, and in less than half a day he 
was recounting episodes from Rusty’s tennis history 
that Rusty had almost forgotten about himself. 

It hadn’t taken Rusty long to recognize idealiza- 
tion, see almost an idolatry of himself in the kid. 
There were other things, too, he’d discovered: 
Jimmy’s freehanded way with plenteous funds, his 
good clothes, and his big blue roadster. Best of all, 
Jimmy—and his pals—were on the free list at the 
string of Grierson resort hotels. 

What more natural, then, than that Rusty and 
the kid should team up? Rusty’d begun by yanking 
Jimmy back from his headlong invasion of the big 
time. They’d drifted from one Grierson hotel to an- 
other, spending long hours on the court. 


HEN, this week, abruptly, he was _ springing 
Jimmy on them. He enjoyed seeing them have to 
swallow this new, hot dish he’d cooked up. 

A couple of writers were being sarcastic. Farens 
had said this morning in the Journal: “So long as 
there are new players like young Grierson, the vet- 
eran McLarnin will never have to quit the game... .” 

“Come on/’—that was Jimmy, impatient and 
tousle-headed from his shower, drawing shorts 
around his lean, hard middle. “We’ve got to hurry, 
kid!” 

Rusty walked to the dresser and yanked his neck- 





tie around in the glass, pulled a comb through hi 
copper-glinted hair, eyed the image briefly—wher 
did they get that veteran stuff? He could still ste; 
along with the best. 

They went down to the lobby together. It wa 
crowded with a lively, post-play throng. Over in 
corner a cluster surrounded a gay kepi-type hat wi 
a jaunty, feather cockade on it. The hat tipped 
to reveal a face bright with laughter. It was Ja 
Goodale. 

“Hi, McLarnin!” she said. “I want to meet 
partner; been reading a lot about the man.” 

“Here he is,’ said Rusty. “Jimmy Gri 
Jimmy, somewhere in your handbook of the grea 
there must be a page devoted to Jane Goodale.” 

“Is there?”? Jimmy came alive. A grin wrinkle 
the little freckled pennants that flew at each side 
his nose. “Who could forget you, Miss Goodale, i 
that Wightman Cup match in ’35— 

“Jimmy’s like that,’ Rusty interjected. “He ca 
describe just the shot you made at 3:38 off your back 
hand, afternoon of June 10th; any year.” | 

“Look, Miss Goodale,’ Jimmy seemed to do 
small, impatient dance step. “We’re taking my gi 
out to dinner. Why don’t you come along?” 

Jane laughed and shook her head. “No, than 
you. I drove all the way from New York. I just 
out here for an hour to get a preview.” Her nice eye 
went to the lad. “Watch her, Jimmy Grierson,” 
warned. “Your pal has a most engaging way.” 

Jimmy laughed aloud, (Continued on page 6 
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Story Thus Far: 


RCULE POIROT, noted Belgian detective, leaves the 
ffice of Henry Morley, a London dentist, and returns to 
t. An hour or so later, Inspector Japp, of Scotland Yard, 
ones him to say that Morley has committed suicide. 
i skeptical person, Poirot does not accept Japp’s verdict. 
lieves the dentist—healthy, happy, prosperous—has been 
to death. He starts an investigation. Suspect No. 1 is 
riotis, a wealthy Greek, who had been Morley’s last 
t. But before the Belgian can interview him, Am- 
tis dies of an overdose of dental drugs! 

Ihe inference is obvious: having killed the Greek acci- 
lly, Morley in a fit of remorse had shot himself. Never- 
ss, Poirot does not accept the suicide theory. Nor does 
Reginald Barnes, an ex-secret service agent, to whom the 
an goes for advice. Mr. Barnes feels certain that a band 
spirators, trying to undermine the existent order in Eng- 
planned to kill one of Morley’s last patients, the wealthy 
air Blunt. His theory is that having failed to get Blunt 
murdered the dentist because he knew too much of their 





Inother curious angle is added to the case when Miss Ma- 
Sainsbury Seale, who had been in Morley’s office shortly 
e his death, disappears mysteriously. And Poirot, busy 
tigating various persons—Howard Raikes, a young radi- 
om America, who had been in Morley’s office about the 
| time Miss Seale had been there; Frank Carter, the fiancé 
Jorley’s secretary; Mr. Blunt; Jane Olivera, Mr. Blunt’s 
i, who is in love with Raikes, and others—has no idea 
| has become of her. 

Jhen, a body found in the apartment of Mr. and Mrs. 
it Chapman, the head battered beyond recognition, seems 
2 that of Miss Seale. Further investigation, however, 
es that the body is actually that of Mrs. Chapman—dis- 
id as Miss Seale! Following this discovery, the search for 
| Seale is mysteriously called off by the foreign office. 
Meanwhile, Poirot receives a warning, by telephone, to 
jout of the investigation. Later, when the Belgian accepts 
Witation to week-end with Blunt, at his country manor, 
ognizes the voice of Mrs. Olivera, Jane’s mother, as the 
erious telephone voice. He questions Blunt, implying 
the financier himself may be in danger from his own 
y. And in answer to Blunt’s sarcasm, he replies that 
ler is the one crime of which anyone—given the proper 
Imstances—is capable! 


VII 

LEAVING the room Poirot almost cannoned 
to a tall figure outside the door. 

e said, “I beg your pardon, Mademoiselle.” 

ane Olivera drew apart a little. She said, “Do 
know what I think of you, M. Poirot?” 

Eh bien—Mademoiselle—” 

dhe did not give him time to finish. The question, 
ed, had but a rhetorical value. All that it meant 
hat Jane Olivera was about to answer it herself. 
ou’re a spy, that’s what you are! A miser- 
, low, snooping spy, nosing around and making 
ble!” 

ITassure you, Mademoiselle—” 

‘I know just what you’re after! And I know now 
what lies you tell! Why don’t you admit it 
ight out? Well, I’ll tell you this—you won’t find 
anything—anything at all! There’s nothing to 
out! No one’s going to harm a hair of my pre- 
S uncle’s head. He’s safe enough. He’ll always 
safe. Safe and smug and prosperous—and full 
latitudes! He’s just a stodgy John Bull, that’s 
t he is—without an ounce of imagination or 
on.” 

She paused, then, her agreeable, husky voice 
pening, she said venomously, “I loathe the sight 
ou—you bloody little bourgeois detective!” 

She swept away from him in a whirl of expensive 
del drapery. 

€rcule Poirot remained, his eyes very wide open, 
eyebrows raised and his hand thoughtfully ca- 
ing his mustaches. 

he epithet bourgeois was, he admitted, well ap- 
d to him. His outlook on life was essentially 
geois, and always had been, but the employment 






















Poirot regarded with interest the face of the gardener. ‘Very curious,” he murmured 


of it as an epithet of contempt by the exquisitely 
turned out Jane Olivera gave him, as he expressed it 
to himself, furiously to think. 
He went, still thinking, into the drawing room. 
Mrs. Olivera was playing patience. 


Sue looked up as Poirot entered, surveyed him 
with the cold look she might have bestowed upon a 
black beetle and murmured distantly, ‘‘Red knave on 
black queen.” 

Chilled, Poirot retreated. He reflected mourn- 
fully: “Alas, it would seem that nobody loves me!” 

He strolled out of the window into the garden. It 
was an enchanting evening with a smell of night- 
scented stocks in the air. Poirot sniffed happily and 
strolled along a path that ran between two herba- 
ceous borders. 

He turned a corner and two dimly seen figures 
sprang apart. 

It would seem that he had interrupted a pair of 
lovers. 

Poirot hastily turned and retraced his steps. 

Even out here, it would seem, his presence was 
de trop. 

He passed Alistair Blunt’s window and Alistair 
Blunt was dictating to Mr. Selby. 


There seemed definitely only one place for Her- 
cule Poirot. 

He went up to his bedroom. 

He pondered for some time on various fantastic 
aspects of the situation. 

Had he or had he not made a mistake in believing 
the voice on the telephone to be that of Mrs. Olivera? 
Surely the idea was absurd. 

He recalled the melodramatic revelations of 
quiet, little Mr. Barnes. He speculated on the mys- 
terious whereabouts of Mr. Q.X.912, alias Albert 
Chapman. He remembered, with a spasm of annoy- 
ance, the anxious look in the eyes of the maid-serv- 
ant Agnes— 

It was always the same way—people would keep 
things back! Usually quite unimportant things, but 
until they were cleared out of the way, impossible to 
pursue a straight path. 

At the moment the path was anything but straight! 

And the most unaccountable obstacle in the way 
of clear thinking and orderly progress was what he de- 
scribed to himself as the contradictory and impossible 
problem of Miss Sainsbury Seale. For, if the facts 
that Hercule Poirot had observed were true facts— 
then nothing whatever made sense! 

Hercule Poirot said to himself, with astonishment 
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in the thought, “Is it possible that I am 
growing old?” 

After passing a troubled night, Her- 
cule Poirot was up and about early on 
the next day. The weather was perfect 
and he retraced his steps of last night. 

He pursued his way through a rose 
garden, where the neat layout of the 
beds delighted him—and through the 
winding ways of an alpine rock garden, 
coming at last to the walled kitchen gar- 
dens. 

Here he observed a sturdy woman 
clad in a tweed coat and skirt, black 
browed with short, cropped black hair. 
She was talking in a slow, emphatic 
Scotch voice to what was evidently the 
head gardener. The head gardener, Poi- 
rot observed, did not appear to be en- 
joying the conversation. 

A sarcastic inflection made itself 
heard in Miss Helen Montressor’s voice, 
and Poirot escaped nimbly down a side 
path. 

A gardener who had been, Poirot 
shrewdly suspected, resting on his spade, 
began digging with fervor. Poirot ap- 
proached nearer. The man, a young 
fellow, dug energetically, his back to 
Poirot, who paused to observe him. 

“Good morning,” said Poirot amiably. 

A muttered “Morning, sir” was the re- 
sponse, but the man did not stop work- 
ing. 


jee teee was a little surprised. In his 

experience a gardener, though anxious 
to appear zealously at work as you ap- 
proached, was usually only too willing 
to pause and pass the time of day when 
directly addressed. 

It seemed, he thought, a little unnatu- 
ral. He stood there for some minutes, 
watching the toiling figure. Was there, 
or was there not, something a little fa- 
miliar about the turn of those shoulders? 
Or could it be, thought Hercule Poirot, 
that he was getting into a habit of think- 
ing that both voices and shoulders were 
familiar when they were really nothing 
of the kind? Was he, as he had feared 
last night, growing old? 

He passed thoughtfully onward out of 
the walled garden and paused to regard 
a rising slope of shrubbery outside. 

Presently, like some fantastic moon, 
a round object rose gently over the top 
of the kitchen garden wall. It was the 
egg-shaped head of Hercule Poirot, and 
the eyes of Hercule Poirot regarded with 
a good deal of interest the face of the 
young gardener who had now stopped 
digging and was passing a sleeve across 
his wet face. 

“Very curious and very interesting,” 
murmured Hercule Poirot as he dis- 
creetly lowered his head once more. 

Yes, indeed, very curious and inter- 
esting that Frank Carter, who had a 
secretarial job in the country, should be 
working as a gardener in the employ- 
ment of Alistair Blunt. 

Reflecting on these points, Hercule 
Poirot heard a gong in the distance and 
retraced his steps toward the house. 

On the way there he encountered his 
host talking to Miss Montressor, who 
had just emerged from the kitchen gar- 
den by the farther door. 

Her voice rose clear and distinct: “It’s 
verra kind of you, Alistairr, but I would 
preferr not to accept any invitations this 
week while yourr Amerrican relations 
are with you!” 

Blunt said, “Julia’s rather a tactless 
woman, but she doesn’t mean—” 

Miss Montressor said calmly, “In my 
opinion her manner to me is verra inso- 
lent, and I will not put up with insolence 
—from American women or any others!” 

Miss Montressor moved away. Poi- 
rot came up to find Alistair Blunt look- 
ing as sheepish as most men look who 
are having trouble with their female re- 
lations. 

He said ruefully, “Women really are 
the devil! Good morning, M. Poirot. 
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Lovely day, isn’t it?” They turned to- 
ward the house and Blunt said with a 
sigh, “I do miss my wife!” 

Hercule Poirot said, “You have a 
young gardener, I noticed, whom I think 
you must have taken on recently.” 

“T dare say,” said Blunt. “Yes, Bur- 
ton, my third gardener, was called up 
about three weeks ago, and we took this 
fellow on instead.” 

“Do you remember where he came 
from?” 

“T really don’t. MacAlister engaged 
him. Somebody or other asked me to 
give him a trial, I think. Recommended 
him warmly. I’m rather surprised, be- 
cause MacAlister says he isn’t much 
good. He wants to sack him again.” 

“What is his name?” 

“Dunning—Sunbury—something like 
that.” 

“Would it be a great impertinence to 
ask what you pay him?” 

Alistair Blunt looked amused. 

“Not at all. Two pounds fifteen, I 
think it is.” 


“What’s needed is a new heaven and 
a new earth! And you sit there eating 
kidneys!” 

She got up and went out by the 
French window into the garden. 

Alistair looked mildly surprised and 
a little uncomfortable. 

He said, “Jane has changed a lot 
lately. Where does she get all these 
ideas?” 

“Take no notice of what Jane says,” 
said Mrs. Olivera. “Jane’s a very silly 
girl. You know what girls are—they go 
to these queer parties in studios where 
the young men have funny ties and they 
come home and talk a lot of nonsense.” 

“Yes, but Jane was always rather a 
hard-boiled young woman.” 

“It’s just a fashion, Alistair; these 
things are in the air!” 

Alistair Blunt said, “Yes, they’re in 
the air all right. War is an upsetting 
factor. A new heaven and a new earth— 
And it can’t be done.” 

He looked a little worried. 

Mrs. Olivera rose and Poirot opened 















“Not more?” 

“Certainly not more—might be a bit 
less.” 

“Now that,” said Poirot, “is very curi- 
ous.” 

Alistair Blunt looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 


Bee Jane Olivera, rustling the paper, 
distracted the conversation: 

“A lot of people seem out for your 
blood, Uncle Alistair!”’ 

“Oh, you’re reading the debate in the 
House. That’s all right. Only Archerton 
—he’s always tilting at windmills. And 
he’s got the most crazy ideas of finance. 
If we let him have his way, England 
would be bankrupt in a week.” 

Jane said, “Don’t you ever want to 
try anything new?” 

“Not unless it’s an improvement on 
the old, my dear.” 

“But you’d never think it would be. 
You’d always say, ‘This would never 
work’—without even trying.” 

“Experimentalists can do a lot of 
harm.” 

“Yes, but how can you be satisfied 
with things as they are. All the waste 
and the inequality and the unfairness. 
Something must be done about it!” 

“We get along pretty well in this coun- 
try, Jane, all things considered.” 

Jane said passionately: 
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“There! There's another reason why yuh shouldn't park by a hydrant!" 


JAY IRVING 


the door for her. She swept out frown- 
ing to herself. 

Alistair Blunt said suddenly, “I don’t 
like it, you know! Everybody’s talking 
this sort of stuff! And it doesn’t mean 
anything! It’s all hot air! They said it 
in the last war—a world for heroes to 
live in. I find myself up against it the 
whole time—a new heaven and a new 
earth, a world for heroes—the New Je- 
rusalem. What does it mean? They 
can’t tell you themselves! They’re just 
drunk on words.” 

He smiled suddenly, rather ruefully. 

“T’m one of the last of the Old Guard, 
you know.” 

Poirot said curiously, “If you were— 
removed, what would happen?” 

“Removed! What a way of putting 
it!” His face grew suddenly grave. “T’ll 
tell you. A lot of damned fools would try 
a lot of very costly experiments. And 
that would be the end of stability—of 
common sense, of solvency. In fact, the 
defeat of this England of ours as we 
know it... 

Poirot nodded his head. He was es- 
sentially in sympathy with the banker. 
He, too, approved of solvency. And he 
began to realize with a new meaning 
exactly just what Alistair Blunt stood 
for. Mr. Barnes had told him, but he 
had hardly taken it in then. Quite sud- 
denly, he was afraid. ... 


_voices, the laurels heaved as two 




































“T’ve finished my letters,” said 
appearing later in the morning, 
M. Poirot, I’m going to show y 
garden.” 

The two men went out togeth 
Blunt talked eagerly of his hobl 

The rock garden, with its 
plants was his greatest joy 
spent some time there w 
pointed out certain minute at 
species. 

It was all very drowsy and p 


BLUNT paused at the end of t 

der, looking back. The clip 
shears was quite close by, thot 
clipper was concealed from view 

“Look at the vista down fro; 
Poirot. The Sweet Williams a 
ticularly fine this year. I don’t 
when I’ve seen them so good—and 
are Russell Lupins. Marvelous c 

Crack! The shot broke the pe; 
the morning. Something sang 
through the air. Alistair Blunt 1 
bewildered to where a faint thre 
smoke was rising from the middle 
laurels. 

There was a sudden outcry of | 


struggled together. .A_ high-pi 
American voice sang out reso! 
“I’ve got you, you damned scou 
Drop that gun!” 
Two men struggled out into the 
The young gardener who had dug 
dustriously that morning was wri 
in the powerful grip of a man nea 
head taller. 4 
Poirot recognized the latter at ¢ 
He had already guessed from the ' 
Frank Carter snarled, “Let go of 
It wasn’t me, I tell you! I never 
Howard Raikes said, “Oh, no? 
shooting at the birds, I suppose!” 
He stopped—looking at the newe 
ers. “a 
“Mr. Alistair Blunt? This guy } 
has just taken a pot shot at you 
caught him right in the act.” | 
Frank Carter cried out, “It’s a lie 
was clipping the hedge. I heard a: 
and the gun fell right here at my fee 
picked it up—that’s only natural, | 
is, and then this bloke jumped on 
Howard Raikes said grimly, * 
gun was in your hand and it had 
been fired!” | 
With a final gesture, he tossed the 
tol to Poirot. Z | 
“Let’s see what the dick’s got to 
about it! Lucky I got hold of yo 
time. I guess there are several a 
shots in that automatic of yours.” 
Poirot murmured, “Precisely.” 
Blunt was frowning angrily. He 
sharply, “Now then, Dunnon—D 
—what’s your name?” 

Hercule Poirot interrupted. He s 
“This man’s name is Frank Carter.) 
Carter turned on him furiously. 

“You’ve had it in for me all al 
You came spying on me that Sunda 
tell you, it’s not true. I never she 
him.” 

Hercule Poirot said gently, “The 
that case, who did?” He added: “T 
is no one else here but ourselves, 


” 


see. 













ANE OLIVERA came running a 

the path. Her hair streamlined | 
behind her. Her eyes were wide 
fear. She gasped, “Howard?” 

Howard Raikes said lightly, “Hi 
Jane. I’ve just been saving your un 
life.” 

“Oh!” She stopped. “You have?’ 

“Your arrival certainly seems to } 
been very opportune, Mr.—er—” E 
hesitated. : 

“This is Howard Raikes, Uncle 1 
tair. He’s a friend of mine.” 

Blunt looked at Raikes—he smile 

“Oh!” he said. “So you are JzP 
young man! I must thank you.” q 

(Continued on page 37) _ |. 
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s TOBACCO ExPERTs like G. R. Reavis 
will tell you, Luckies buy the 
finer leaf. These men know . . . for 
they spend their lives buying, selling 


and handling tobacco. 


Now here’s what this means to you 
as a smoker... Luckies’ finer tobaccos 
mean less nicotine. ‘he more you 
smoke, the more you want a cigarette 
of proven mildness. So remember this 
fact: for two years, the average nico- 
tine content of Luckies has been 12% 


less than the average of the four other 





leading brands*—less than any one 


of them. 


Actual color photograph—G. R. Reavis, tobacco warehouseman, 
























inspects an extra fine lot of ripe. golden leaf. 








Luckies, you see, analyze tobacco 
before buying it. So our buyers can 
select leaf that is ripe and mellow, 


low in nicotine. 





yet nilder 





Remember, with independent to- 
bacco experts, with men who know 


tobacco best—it’s Luckies 2 to 1. 


* NICOTINE CONTENT OF LEADING BRANDS 


From January 1938 through June 1940 
Lucky Strike has averaged 
9.46% less nicotine than Brand A 
20.55% less nicotine than Brand B 
15.55% less nicotine than Brand C 
4.74% less nicotine than Brand D 
For this period Lucky Strike has had an average 


nicotine content of 2.01 parts per hundred. 









Copyright 1940, The American Tobacco 


NOW AVAILABLE O! 
NEW 1941 





A current of air from the running fan Equally simple in design. One fan- No rigid metal connections. Driving wheel fastened to engine, driven wheel) 
will set the idle fan in motion, just like wheel drives the other by direct- to transmission system. Power transmitted through oil. That's why it’s 
as a breeze turns a windmill. That's ing a current of oil against it, fast miraculously smooth and silent under all conceivable driving conditions. 
the simple principle of Fluid Drive. or slow as governed by engine speed. 
al 

eae Corporation’s Fluid Drive, introduced This latest great Chrysler Corporation first is standard | 

4 to American motorists in 1938 on the higher- equipment on the Chrysler Crown Imperial and Nay 
priced Chrysler cars, is now available on 1941 models Yorker models, and may be had for a slight additional 
of Dodge and DeSoto cars, and lower-priced Chryslers. charge on other Chrysler models and on Dodge} 


YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRS 


Bi 
SE LAL 1 up 


DE SOTO. 
CHRYSLER 


DeSoto cars. That’s important, sensational news! 


uxurious as it is, Fluzd Drive is vastly more than 
ury feature. It’s a new and better way of driving 
simpler. . . smoother... safer. It’s easier on driver 
Passengers ... easier on the car. Everyone who 
tied it agrees that it’s the drive of tomorrow . . 


you can have it today. 


smooth as oil! One fan-like wheel drives another, 


Ofcing oil against it. The result is extraordinary. 
get away from a standsti'l as gently as a fall- 





ing leaf. You mount to normal driving speed so 
smoothly and silently that you can hardly believe the 
speedometer. You change your pace or climb a grade 
so effortlessly that you’re convinced there must. be 


some supernatural power under the hoou. 


Your Dodge, DeSoto or Chrysler dealer invites you 
to try Fluid Driving without obligation. You just touch 
the throttle to go . . . touch the brake to stop. We 
believe you’ll find it the simplest, smoothest, gentlest 


drive you’ve ever experienced. 


ROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION ! 
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‘And I thought Gramps was a Grump!” Big Girl | 


Continued from page 13 : 


1. allt knew about Grandfather was 













that he owned a gold a South The crisis was surmounted by the ar- came to Hollywood or the body of {ij 
ere Africa, and didn’t like little girls. When rival of Mr. Selznick, who had just been nick would be found floating inlg 
he wrote he was coming to visit us, through all this on GWTW and could Pedro Harbor. He phoned frantica}|: 
Daddy and Mummy said for me to be detect an unaspirated vowel at a dis- Katherine Brown, his representativ jy 
nice to Gramps, and not bother him. tance of three Culver City blocks. He New York. Grab the next boatin, 


laughed lightly, heh, heh, heh, and sug-_ bring the lady back in the brig, if n 
gested gently that Mr. Ratoff confine sary. 
himself to directing and Mrs. Rooney “Like nothing, I will,” answered 4 
to checking up on stray adverbs and Brown. “I’ve just got back from jy. 
everything would be jolly. : don and I hate the ocean. I’ll cable 
“Hokeh,” agreed Ratoff, “but dun’t But she soon found that cables ¢ 
blemming me hif pipple dun’t liking the sway the Swede. Scouts had beer- 
lengwidge.” bling for years without success. 
Operating under this compromise, In- there was another call from Hollyy 
termezzo was finished and proved to be Mr. S. was on the wire. Miss B 
nothing that would keep the judges on would either catch the Aquitania to 
film awards from going home after the row or turn in her chips and get pai 
whistle blew. However, it established So Miss Brown sailed and the dea) 
Bergman. There was immediately ap- made after much difficulty because 
parent that rumbling excitement which Bergman was quite content in § 
heralds the appearance of a new screen holm. She was the big shot there 
personality. Even before the picture had been married to Dr. Peter I 
opened, the rumors went chasing over strom only two years ago, they had 
Hollywood. One had the impression of had a baby and Hollywood didn’t 
an army of gnomes galloping frantically such a much at that distance. As 
over the peaks of Beverly Hills on sult she got a contract that call: 
spitz hounds togged out to look like a wad of money and she does onl 
polo ponies. Bergman was famous be- pictures a year. 
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fore the picture was previewed and Ingrid’s mother died when she was 
even more renowned when the public and her father, who was an artist ¢ 
had a chance at it. photographer, died when she was ty 
They were an artistic family ands 

Hollywood Had to Have Her ways had the intention of bein/ 


actress but she was so tall and g: 

Not only is the Bergman girl a Swede and shy that nobody at her schoo 
but she is a big Swede, height five feet famous Lyceum for Flickor (the 
eight inches. That might handicap her means girls, not movies, in Sweden 
if it weren’t for the fact that she is also any idea of her ambitions until shey 
a stunner—a simple, unaffected, un- the class play in her senior year. 
carmined sockeroo. Having slayed the fore that she had secretly writte 
movie audiences, she appeared lately other plays, both tragedies of 
















2. “Should have been a boy!” Gramps 3. When coffee was served after dinner on Broadway in the revival of Heres eee decode that a : : 
grunted to me, the day we met him at the that night, Gramps blew up. “Never touch the ae hg gh pnataes a0 ie ee rae 28 Sai us cf on 
boat. “Would have loved to have a grandson,” stuff!” he shouted. “Love it, too, but the caf- per : Al S ee ae : pets te : ee oe i aaik = aa 
he added to Daddy. And after that, Gramps fein in it keeps me awake!” So I said to Mum- cues ae sae see a ee ie a a ee *k ra e Novatel 
didn’t pay very much attention to me. my: “Let’s get Sanka Coffee for Gramps!” See Gut ae See Taten tiene $ “Bie. awit Ingrid!” they ¢ 
they swear she'll be the biggest star in “She'll trip and fall on her nose.” 


Hollywood in five years. But instead of that she was chose 

Intermezzo was a remake of a Swed- the leading role in the Academy 
ish film by the same name that Berg- her first year. It brought on a te) 
man played in. Selznick bought it rumpus, because that honor had al) 
because he needed a part for Leslie gone to a third termer. The newspi) 
Howard, who was under contract tohim. picked it up and the howling was 2 
The idea of grabbing Bergman came as_ The directors held a meeting and f} 
an afterthought. Then it became a mat-_ Ingrid out of the cast. But by this) 
ter of life or death. Either Bergman the movie people, the vultures, we 











4. “What good would that do?” Gramps 5: “Humph!” said Gramps, reading the ad. 
snorted, “Why,” I said, “Sanka Coffee is 97% “The Council on Foods of the American Med- 
caffein-free, and can’t keep you awake. I read ical Association says: ‘Sanka Coffee is free 
about it in an ad!” “You did?” Gramps said. from caffein effect and can be used when 
“Young lady, let me see that advertisement!” other coffee has been forbidden.’ I} try it!” 





SANKA COFFEE 


REAL COFFEE...97% CAFFEIN-FREE 





6. So Mummy made Sanka Coffee for Gramps PRICE REDUCED! 
next day. “Delightful flavor!” he admitted. “Hope 
it lets me sleep!” Of course, it did... and was The price of Sanka Coffee goes down 
Gramps pleased! “Young lady,” he said, “you're as ‘ again! Both “regular” and the popular, 
smart as a boy!” And he bought me a pony! new “drip” grind are now selling at the 
lowest price in history! 
Copy ehtj1'840;}Getersiurccds Corp. “I just asked him could he paint a flag and he said, ‘Sure!’ " 


ALAM WOT” 





NOW SELLING AT THE LOWEST PRICE IN HISTORY!) 












rail. If you don’t want her, we want 
e) they cried gallantly. She signed 
4) them, but with one proviso. 
il act in the cinema,” she said, “but 
mm if you will furnish me the same 
qsuction I would have had at the 
¢a] Academy.” ' 
“4h, very shy, but very practical. She 
vcted at the studios during the day 
Jat night the professors at the Acad- 
| gave her private lessons. In all she 
‘done eleven Swedish films, nine of 
as the star. Instead of laboriously 
sing her way up in the theater, she 
)been able to return to the Oscar 
/Royal theaters as a guest player. 
') some ways the Hollywood adven- 
was an anticlimax. She came alone 
worked so hard to get through and 
to her baby that she barely saw the 
4. She wanted to live at a hotel but 
« made her take a house. 
nt her Swedish fans were a bit sore 
=r when she returned last summer. 
5 true of all other European coun- 
| Sweden is Hollywood mad. They 
all the pictures, they fall in love 
the American stars, they think Hol- 
jod is a platinum-lined version of 
dise. 
)hey wanted to know who I’d seen 
firo’s,” she says, “and I had never 
| at Ciro’s. They wanted to know 
it the corner of Hollywood and Vine 
he Brown Derby. If the Stockholm 
ts hadn’t printed the American re- 
s of Intermezzo, all my old friends 
id have sworn I was lying about ever 
x out there.” 
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| Not Fitted to Pattern 

je Selznick people don’t know quite 
to handle her. It isn’t that she is 
Siperamental but she doesn’t fit into 
em. She isn’t an oomph girl and 
she proudly admits that she is 
ty-three and has a two-year-old 
, She obviously can’t go around in 
ils. This year when she came back 
walked off the boat with Pia, the 
> Swung over her shoulder in a fur- 
Papoose sack. 

e had arrived to do a Selznick ver- 
of Joan of Arc but since it was to 
billion-dollar production in hepta- 
with 400,000 extras garbed in gold 
or, it was obviously impossible to 
rough with it in view of the world 
#ition. Vinton Freedley offered her a 
in Liliom. She took the script, went 
© and studied it and came back and 
she couldn’t do it. Freedley looked 
er, looked at the script and then 
eda cry. 

ou’ve read the wrong part! We 
you to do Julia, the lead.” 

was fortunate for her that Benno 
eider directed the play because he 
Sed to foreign methods and knew 
9 to guide her. Even so, one speech 
@atened to throw her. They tried it 
i ten in so many different ways that 
pally became an obsession with her 
ishe couldn’t do it. At the preview 
night before the opening, it was so 
strous that they considered calling 
"play off. But she made it at the 
‘king and won the rave reviews. 
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“Still I can’t do it,” she admits. “It’s 
awful acting in a foreign language. If 
anything happens in Stockholm and I 
miss a word, I can put in a dozen others. 
Here if I miss one, I think maybe they’re 
going to shoot me.” 


Ingrid Takes a Walk 


Her life in Manhattan was like that 
of any devoted mother. When she 
wasn’t acting, she was stirring up gruel 
for Pia. When she wasn’t doing that she 
was walking. She walked for miles in 
Central Park; she walked in Harlem, be- 
ing fascinated by the spectacle of Lenox 
Avenue on a Sunday; she was overjoyed 
by the re-opening of the New York 
World’s Fair because then she could 
walk herself practically to death. She 
came galloping down to the New York 
Selznick office one day to report a great 
discovery in Central Park. 

“You can rent a boat! You can row!” 
she cried. 

When lofty Westchester devotees in- 
vited her out for the week end, she asked 
immediately for a pair of men’s shoes 
and then said: ‘Please, I will run.” So 
the other guests sat on the veranda and 
watched her loping over the hillocks like 
a zebra inflamed by spring. When she 
came back, she said: “Please, I will 
sleep.” So she slept, watched by nobody 
but the angels. 

She is gradually getting used to the 
sensation of having people come up to 
her in stores and begin a friendly con- 
versation. 

“It’s a form of insult or disrespect 
when anybody does that to you in 
Sweden,” she says. “I didn’t always 
understand what they said and I thought 
they were criticizing me.” She is frank 
and friendly with strangers but if the 
conversation is too rapid for her or too 
full of jargon or slang, she becomes shy. 
She almost literally seems to disappear. 
Interviewers who bait her (the good old 
American system for getting the truth 
out of the lofty) throw her into a panic. 
A hard-boiled New York reporter who 
asked if it was true that she was running 
out on her husband and taking up with 
Joe Blotz and Elmer Twitchnose was 
rewarded with a flood of tears that will 
undoubtedly make a better man of him 
in the future. 

She was almost entirely unnerved by 
a persistent little boy who demanded 
not one autograph but dozens of them. 
When she finally escaped to a cab, he 
climbed in after her, got on his knees, 
lifted his hands aloft and began praying 
fervidly. She had no idea what to do 
but the Selznick representative with her 
was not so helpless. He took the little 
charmer by the nape of the neck and 
hurled him forth into the night. 

“Oh, you’ve hurt him!” cried Miss 
Bergman. 

“Hurt him, nothing,” said the gentle- 
man happily. “I’ve killed him. So long 
as I didn’t use a gat or crown him with 
a dornick, it was legal. You’re going to 
like America. It’s a great country!” 

Miss Bergman nodded hazily, not un- 
derstanding some of those words but 
appreciating the spirit. 





How’s your “Pep Appeal’’? —by Williamson 
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Margaret: No! Sally, no! Play it right for gran’ma. It’s supposed to be a dance! Put 
some oomph into it! 

Gran’ma: Margaret! I'd bet my last dollar I know what's ailin’ that child! 


Margaret: Good Heavens! Mother—what do you mean? 


Gran’ma: I'll bet this child just plain doesn’t eat right—doesn’t get all her vitamins! Get 
your hat, Sally, we're going to the grocer’s. 
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Gran’ma: Here it is, Sally. Your first lesson in getting your vitamins. This crispy, 
crunchy, delicious cereal—KELLOGG’S PEP—is an extra-rich source of two of the most 
important ones, vitamins B; and D. 
Sally: When do I taste it, Gran’ma? 





Sally: Wow! Mummy! This PEP tastes grand. Can I have it every day for breakfast? 
Margaret: 7 should say you can! 


Vitamins for pep! Kelloge’s Pep for vitamins! 


Pep contains per serving: 4/5 10 1/5 the minimum daily need of vitamin B,, according to 
age; 1/2 the daily need of vitamin D. For sources of other vitamins, see the Pep package. 


MADE BY KELLOGG'S IN BATTLE CREEK COPYRIGHT, 1940, BY KELLOGG COMPANY 
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NOW-NO BAD BREATH BEHIND HIS SPARKLING SMILE / 


30 


) CELIA TELL MOTHER SHE LIKES YOU 
THE BEST ONLY--WELL, ITS ABOUT 


( COLGATE'S COMBATS BAD BREATH ) | 


.+sMAKES TEETH SPARKLE! 
Mp / 


““Colgate’s special peve- 

trating foam gets into 

the hidden crevices be- 

tween your teeth... 

: helps your toothbrush 

“clean out decaying food particles 

and stop the stagnant saliva odors 

that cause much bad breath. And 

Colgate’s safe polishing agent makes 

teeth naturally bright and sparkling! 

Always use Colgate Dental Cream— 

regularly and frequently. No other 
dentifrice is exactly like it.’ 


é 


i BEX 
"SMATTER, | 
WALTER? ARE 


/, YOU MAD ‘CAUSE 
F=] CELIA'S GOING TO 
©] THE PICNIC WITH 
| THAT NEW MAN? } 
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BEES 


‘| WELL, / HAD HOPES 
OF BEING YOUR 
BROTHER-IN-LAW 
BEFORE HE BEGAN 
CUTTING IN ON ME, § 
\ SALLY. BUT NOW... a 


WALTER SEES HIS DENTIST... 


TESTS SHOW THAT MUCH BAD BREATH 
COMES FROM DECAYING FOOD 
PARTICLES AND STAGNANT SALIVA 
AROUND TEETH THAT ARENT 
CLEANED PROPERLY. | RECOMMEND 
COLGATE DENTAL CREAM. ITS SPECIAL 
PENETRAT/NG FOAM REMOVES 
THESE ODOR-BREEDING DEPOSITS. AND 

THAT'S WHY... Jame ash 





MOTHER WON'T HAVE TO ANNOUNCE 
OUR ENGAGEMENT AT ALL, WALTER. 


MAKE SURE THAT 
YOUR BREATH IS OKAY! 35: 
PLAY SAFE! USE 


COLGATE'S TWICE A DAY! 


7. 


LARGE SIZE 


GIANT SIZE 
OVER TWICE 
AS MUCH 





Lights On 


Continued from page 16 


strain. There are tubes of light under 
the cabinets to brighten every work sur- 
face, and you can’t open a door—cup- 
board, oven or refrigerator—without 
having a light pop on to show you things. 
It turns off when the door shuts. 
Knowing a good thing when he’s used 
it, Mr. Versen doesn’t mind repeating 
upstairs, either. The wall-bracket light 
is one repeater. Only in the boy’s room 
and the girl’s it extends from the ceil- 
ing, over the desk. The girl can tilt hers 
any way she needs it to light her face 
when she is using the dressing-table end 
of her desk. They both can be inverted, 
for general reflected lighting. The girl 
also has a wall light that swings be- 
tween chair and bed. Her shades are 
enameled yellow, to match the curtains. 





Control Your Lighting 


The double-decker bunks in the boy’s 
room have built-in reading lights that 
are actually showcase reflector lamps 
—small, tube-shaped bulbs silvered on 
one side, and set into a reflector pocket, 
giving you a lot of light for little watt- 
age. It’s the way you control light for 
efficiency, not the power of the bulb you 
use that counts, says Mr. Versen. 

In the master room, wall-bracket 
lights, with shades soft pale green to 
match the walls, extend out from the 
mirror. You adjust them to light both 
sides of your face in true theatrical 
dressing-table fashion and proceed to 
| make repairs. Or you give up, and twist 
/them toward the ceiling for general il- 
lumination. 

In the corner of the room next the 
terrace is a small wall light without 



























the extension arm. It pivots an|wa 
you want, making a streak of lig} ap 
shadow along the wall, or givi yo 
light through the window onto t ter 
race. Direct it up to the ceilinglor 
night light. On the table at the hid 
the beds is a sure-enough lam; jus 
in case you were beginning to whde 
There are two standing ones dowrjair 
too, to make positive you have ery 
thing you want. 

Bathroom lights? In the dow taj 
bath there’s a wall light like thema 
one in the master room. Also a pite 
rapher’s red safe light, for use wh) th 
room becomes a darkroom. J) ¢ 
master bath the lights are like thhey 
ing lights in the many-purpose bor 
recessed in the ceiling over the la es 
counter to see that you do a go a 
of shaving. The other bath on thse 
ond floor is lighted by day thre 
skylight. At night you get the sabe 
fect, from fluorescent daylight al 
above the ceiling of translucent'la: 
The glass is supported by a pi 
wood, like an egg crate. Another pe 
from downstairs, it’s similar to thee 
the-bar light. a 

By such simplicity, cutting ou pu 
variety and sticking to the job Cpu 
ting light where you need it, the li ti 
of Collier’s House is making a hijwi 
everyone who sees it. 

A booklet containing manyh 
details about Collier's House of 
is now available. To obtain one) 
ten cents to Mr. E. K. Simpson, Ic 
feller Home Center, 630 Fifth Avr 
New York, N. Y. 
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“But Mr. Willkie just wears his hat on 
the back of his head to please labor!” 
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yetng started on Never Say. Die. But 
ye an work together after dinner, at 
‘io|. Look,” he said, laughing pleas- 
nt’ as the thought came to him, “that 
‘tsa nicely for you, too, Jenny, doesn’t 
«2? Why don’t you come down to my 
sla. after the show and keep us com- 
sar, during the grind?” 

“es,” Eddie said eagerly. “Jenny, 
savould be swell.” He was looking at 
jer ut she answered Bartlett. 
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I wouldn’t be in the way,” she said 
ete producer. “If you wouldn’t mind 
avg me around. I’d learn so much 
u Dy being with you.” 

“RDON BARTLETT had a duplex 
‘partment on Twelfth Street right 
ff fth Avenue. The tall walls, painted 
‘@p blue, were ornamented only by 
‘aed programs of the different Bart- 
#hroductions. It was cozy there in the 
“ight stillness and Jenny Field, sit- 
jvith one leg under her, listened ab- 
y to the men’s voices as they 
ed. Bartlett had a habit of walking 
id the room while Eddie listened to 
jand fretted with the script in his 
rs. Occasionally the producer, watch- 
enny, would break off to smile 
Ir artless pose and reflective silence. 
yould pat her head and then she’d 
wher eyes up to him, giving him a 
“Y, grateful look that was wholly 
ailess. Eddie, raising his head to see 
i had made Bartlett stop, sometimes 
ht the exchange of warm glances. 
idn’t like to see it and spoke to her 
jor twice in pained, reluctant tones. 
jou’re being childish,’ she’d say 
. “You’re a kid. He just likes to 
{me around. It’s nothing. And if 
ivere really right—well, then I’d only 
1 ing it for your sake, wouldn’t I?” 

| never knew what to say. Ina 
ne was still in Hollywood, there 
idelays and the script conferences 
mt going as smoothly as they 
id. He always let the subject drop. 
the days passed, the girls in the 
of Three Decades with Jenny grew 
ter, more loving and bitterer. They 
have all had a rush of hope, Jenny 
herself, when they had learned 
vasn't getting the lead in Eddie’s 
after all. But it somehow disturbed 
, even though they couldn’t tell ex- 
what she was up to, that she was 
g Gordon Bartlett at the confer- 
every night. Again and again they 
}a point of saying to her: ‘Honey, 
you like Rocco’s any more? Dar- 
we hardly ever see you any more. 
st be very busy these days, aren’t 
ess you won't be with us much 
‘Big things for you, darling, 
ming soon, aren’t they?” 
‘always gave them a knowing 
id didn’t bother to answer. 
-loswall left her alone until one 
caught her at the stage door out 
ey before the performance. 
been trying to get you all after- 
he said. “That Hollywood job at 
ver Studios—it’s yours at last. The 
came through this afternoon.” 

@ took a moment to think. “No,” 
aid. “Not for me, Bill.” 

Ow, listen, sweetheart!’ Closwall 
n. “What’s hit you? You can’t 
this down. Who do you think you 
It’s a hundred a week—twenty-six 
S guaranteed. You’d be a contract 
ar and they’ll give you plenty of 
~'9) at Gulliver. Small parts, but you’re 
Satharine Cornell yet and you can 
‘ experience. That’s what you 
*\ most.” 

lo,” she said. “I’d just get buried. 
'ppens all the time out there.” 
‘oswall couldn’t understand it. He 
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All the Tricks 


Continued from page 10 


leaned against the brick wall under the 
light of the single electric bulb. “Hey, 
what is this anyway? You're no better 
off in Three Decades. They’ve got two 
hundred extras in this cavalcade, you 
know.”’ Suddenly he stopped arguing 
and studied her face. ‘“‘Listen,” he said, 
“if it’s Gordon Bartlett, you’re just 
wasting your time. He’s got nothing for 
you with Eddie’s show.” 

“T know,” she said. 

“Yes, yes, you say you know but you 
probably think you’re going to talk him 
into giving you the part. Charm him or 
something. I thought you knew better. 
That whole thing’s a phony. It smells. 
And it isn’t Wynne either that’s keeping 
you from the lead. Listen,” he said, “this 
is how these things go. Bartlett signs 
Eddie to a Dramatists’ Guild contract, 
gives him a hundred bucks to tie him up 
for a month, keeps him happy by prom- 
ising him the moon, and then he goes to 
work on Wynne on a long-shot chance. 
If she likes the script and signs by some 
miracle, fine. Then Bartlett can raise 
the money on the strength of a Holly- 
wood movie star and he can put on the 
show for a quick shot at a hit. The whole 
trouble is every star in Hollywood hol- 
lers she wants to come east for the living 
stage. Yes, they holler but you never 
see them come. Bartlett may be a good 
man to know, honey, but this time he’s 
got nothing for you. Wynne’s never 
coming east. Bartlett won’t raise the 
dough. Eddie’s just chasing himself blue 
in the face over nothing. I wouldn’t ex- 
pect him to know what’s going on by 
himself but, frankly, I’m disappointed in 
you, Jenny. I didn’t think Bartlett could 
fool you so badly.”” He explained it all 
patiently to her but the expression on 
her face stayed fixed. 

“Bartlett didn’t fool me,” she said. “I 
knew the whole setup from the start.” 

The agent stared at her. ‘You knew? 
Well, I don’t understand it! Then what 
are you stalling for? Sign up with Gul- 
liver and go out to the coast!” 

“What you forget, Bill,” Jenny said 
slowly, “is that Gordon Bartlett’s put- 
ting on Never Say Die. And he’s got the 
money for that show.” 

Closwall’s eyebrows went up on his 
forehead as he finally saw what she was 
working for all this time. “But Eddie?” 
he asked. ‘What about Eddie? You’re 
letting him live in hopes. You're letting 
him sweat and plug away. I’ve seen 
some pretty hard babies in my time but I 
never thought you’d use your own hus- 
band just so you could be near Bartlett 
and play him for a spot in Never Say 
Die.” 

“I’m not hurting Eddie,” she shot back 
at him. “I’m not keeping Wynne in 
Hollywood, am I? And if I can help my- 
self, why shouldn’t I?” 

Closwall shook his head helplessly. 
“You're pretty cold-blooded,” he said. 
“Jenny, you sure know what you want.” 

She didn’t answer. She turned and 
calmly went inside on her way to the 
dressing room. 


| Neks feelings of guilt she had about 
Eddie never lasted very long with 
her. She told herself Ina Wynne might 
still come east, Bartlett might still live up 
to all the promises he had given Eddie, 
and besides, all theatrical ventures were 
speculative and uncertain. Nothing was 
ever sure on Broadway, and she’d be a 
fool to pass up a big chance for herself. 
She kept silent until that afternoon after 
she had lunched with Bartlett and come 
back to the hotel to find Eddie depressed 
and worried. It was almost three weeks 
since he had signed the contract. 
“What’s the sense in fussing over 
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TRUCK OWNERS 
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DOLLAR SAVED —a dollar earned” is one way to 
make money in business. 


“Invest freely but wisely” is another way of doing it. 

And then—there’s a third and even more profitable 
way: “Save wisely by investing wisely.” 

Trucks are business equipment to which you can apply 
rule Number 3— “Save wisely by investing wisely.” 


The price you pay for your trucks is important. But 
what you get for what you pay is even more important. 
For example: Trucks that are under-powered are not eco- 
nomical at any price! They won’t last on the job. And if a 
truck is over-powered, that’s pure waste. 


Apply this same rule to every other truck feature . . . 
clutch, transmission, frame, rear axle, brakes and springs. 
You reach the conclusion that the only truly economical 
truck on any job is a truck that fits the job. 

That was the conclusion reached long ago by experienced 
Dodge truck engineers. And, that’s the reason why Dodge 
builds over 100 chassis and body models that fit 97% of all 
hauling needs . . . with one to fit your job. 


tales When you buy Dodge trucks you profit by precise quality 


standards that Dodge alone offers. You profit by a Dodge 
determination to maintain a long-existing reputation for 
Dodge dependability. You profit from the low prices of 
Dodge trucks . . . and from continued low operating costs. 
- Our 1941 line of Dodge Job-Rated trucks is now in pro- 


duction. Dodge sincerely believes these new trucks offer 
outstanding quality, value and dependability. 


< President, Dodge Diviston of Chrysler Corp. 


GE foo-Kaied TRUCKS 
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“Here's a ssi gest Cow Brand 
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is acceptavle : 
aul Association Council 


“The young and old in any fam- 
ily go a long way toward lifelong 
dental health by brushing their 
teeth regularly with either of these 
dependable Baking Soda Brands.” 


Kole Baking Soda aids in clean. 
me e teeth, in brightening them 
tr natural color, leaves the 
pleasantly refreshed. Costs 


only a few cents a package,” 
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crazy little changes?” he broke out irri- 
tably. “I don’t know why Bartlett keeps 
pestering me with all these revisions. 
Why doesn’t he get Wynne here? Why 
don’t we get going?” 

“Eddie,” she said, ‘‘Eddie, listen.” 

“What?” The frown was deep on his 
face as he paused to listen. 

“Wynne’s not leaving Hollywood, 
Bartlett told me. I just had lunch with 
him.” 


HE news seemed to stun him, catch- 

ing him unprepared. His mouth hung 
open stupidly. “He told you? You had 
lunch with him?” 

“Yes. I’m sorry it’s me who’s telling 
you but you have to know. Bartlett can’t 
raise money for the production. He’s 
dropping the play.” 

“T don’t get it,” Eddie cried in a burst 
of resentment. “After everything he said 
to me, it just doesn’t make sense. The 
play’s good, Wynne or no Wynne. It’s 
a good show, isn’t it?” 

“Well, don’t blame me,” she said 
softly. “It isn’t my fault. They sell a 
show to backers on the cast, on the star, 
not on the script. That’s the way it is.” 

He looked at her for a moment. His 
anger broke. He slumped into a chair 
and miserably held his hand up to his 
face. In the silence there was a knock 
on the door and Bill Closwall walked in. 

“Congratulations,” he said at once to 
Jenny. “I came over as soon as I heard.” 

“Congratulations?” Eddie asked. 

“Yes,” Closwall said, wondering. 
“Don’t you know yet? Bartlett’s giving 
Jenny a tryout for the girl lead in Never 
Say Die.” 

As Eddie rose to his feet, a blank, be- 
wildered expression on his face, Jenny 
cursed Closwall furiously under her 
breath for a blundering idiot. Eddie 
would have had to know sooner or later 
but it didn’t have to be just then. 

“T’ve just told him Bartlett’s dropping 
his play,’’ she told Closwall. 

“Oh, I see,” the agent fumbled. “TI for- 
got that. I thought it was all ancient 
history by this time.”’ He stopped, real- 
izing he was only making things worse. 

Eddie’s lips were twisted in a bitter 
smile. He kept his eyes fixed firmly on 
his wife. “Ancient history. I guess you 
all knew about it but me. Oh, boy,” he 
laughed, “what a prize chump. I know 
now why you made me keep going back 
to Bartlett’s place. You always told me 
everything was going to be all right and 
I guess you knew what you were talking 
about. I understand all those loving 
smiles, those sweet looks you gave him. 
So if I was really right and if you were 
really putting on an act for Bartlett, it 
was only for my sake, wasn’t it?” 

He mimicked her words to him with 
cruel, merciless effect. 

“Sure,” he cried, his voice rising. “Be 
smart and clever and work all the angles. 
Use everyone for all he’s got no matter 
who he is. Be tough, mean, disloyal, 
anything. Get what you want. Don’t 
bother with talent. That’s unimportant 
to.an actress, and experience is just a 
waste of time. The only thing that 
counts is to get ahead, and it’s a lot of 
sentimental junk to let anything stand in 
your way.” He picked up his hat and 
coat and went to the door. He faced 
Jenny, making an effort to restrain him- 
self, to lower his voice. “All you ever 
wanted out of me was a chance to meet 
some big shot. Well, I produced my big 
shot for you and I hope you get your 
money’s worth. My wife,” he said, his 
hand on the knob. “My wife—she knows 
all the tricks.” He closed the door and 
was gone. 

The room seemed strangely quiet after 
he left. Closwall had hidden himself in 
a corner and Jenny, feeling angry, un- 
happy and a little guilty too, bit her lip 
and walked slowly to a chair. 

“TI didn’t do anything against him,” 
she said. “He’s just sore on account 


of his play and because I got a break.” 

“Of course,” the agent said. ‘Well, 
you can understand how it is. Whena 
person wants something as bad as you 
kids want it, and when he nearly gets it 
and then loses it—well, it’s more than 
disappointment. It’s a kind of poison. 
He thinks the whole world’s been plot- 
ting against him. He goes a little 
wacky. Somebody ought to keep an 
eye on Eddie until he gets over it. He’s 
taking it hard.” 

Jenny let him talk. She kept her eyes 
on the carpet and -the more her con- 
science troubled her the angrier she grew. 
“T didn’t do anything against him,” she 
said over and over again. “I didn’t hurt 
him. I didn’t scheme and plot against 
him. He’s just crazy. It’s a neurotic 
delusion. He’s got a persecution com- 
plex or something.” 

“Yes,” Closwall said carefully from 
his corner. “It’s acomplex. The whole 
trouble, though, with people who have 
complexes is that very often they’ve 
got some good reason for their insane 
delusions.” 

“Oh, get out,” she flared up at him. 
She was almost crying. “You know 
everything. You’re so wise. Oh, leave 
me alone.” 


DDIE didn’t return to the hotel that 

night and Jenny didn’t see him the 
next day but she told herself fiercely that 
she didn’t mind. Working with the script 
of Never Say Die, she spent the whole 
day in her room. She had decided to 
stay on with Three Decades for a while 
longer until everything was definitely 
set with Gordon Bartlett, but when she 
went to the theater that evening she saw 
no one, and if any of the girls tried to 
talk to her she showed no interest and 
waited impatiently to be left alone. 

The other actresses buzzed in corners 
and sent her stony, disapproving glances. 
She knew they had learned about the 
part in Never Say Die and about Eddie 
as well. She could guess they were all 
busy making up nasty little details, 
energetically elaborating a rich tale to 
show her as being completely cheap, un- 
scrupulous and disgusting. Jenny didn’t 
care. She hated them. She hated their 
stupid, hopeless ambitions and their 
malicious jealousies. 

The run-through performance was 
scheduled for three o’clock the next 
afternoon, but when Jenny reached the 
gloomy, deserted-looking auditorium 
there was one delay after another and 
she had almost an hour to while away. 
She saw Bill Closwall sitting deep in the 
theater, one leg hooked over the arm- 
rest of the seat next to him. Their eyes 
met but he didn’t come forward to meet 





ne 


"Go 'way—it's my turn! You drove Aunt Ruth the last time” 


her and so she stayed where she 
Bartlett introduced her to the back 
These were a pair of brothers, he 
harassed men who inspected her frar 
as they chewed on cigars. Their f, 
were baldly doubtful and as one of 
stared at her he kept scratching his 
in a way that seemed insulting. | 
Bartlett finally led her up to 
stage. Off in the wings, he whispe 
nervously to her. “Go out there ¢ 
honey,” he said. ‘Knock them d 
Show them what you can do. Ren 
ber, I’m depending on you.” 
“Don’t worry,’ she said 
“They’ll like me. You’ll see.” | 
Her confidence was perfect. It 
Bartlett courage. He ran down 
steps, smiling, and clapped his han 
quiet. The actors began. 
The moment her cue came and 
stepped in front, she forgot herself, 
got everything except the characte 
was playing. Using makeshift 5 
ignoring the brick wall behind ft 
ignoring the bare stage and the i 
gruity of the costumes the actors 
wearing, she moved through her 
acting with a complete belief in 
was happening. She injected inte 
performance a sincerity that — 
lapsed for a moment. The first act 
forty minutes or so, but when the a 
stopped she was hardly aware 
any time at all had passed. Ba 
called out that there would be a 
minute interval for rest and the 
straggled off stage. 
Jenny was tired but she felt sure 
went down the steps and groped ar 
backstage until she found the alle} 
led to the front of the theater. Th 
was covered with heavy curtains a 
she pushed through them into | 
orchestra, she saw the two brothers} 
Bartlett arguing heatedly in a grou 
“Stinks!” one of the backers ¢ 
waving his hand at Bartlett. “A 
amateur. What are you trying to 
onus? She smells up the place " 
Her heart had stopped. Everyt 
inside of her went sick all at once 
was as though the blood were a 
from her, but the expression on 
didn’t break for an instant. She sm 
serenely enough. Bartlett had ] 
nudging the heavy man and now 
three of them were looking at her. 
“Oh, I’m sorry, girlie,’ the bre 
said. ‘See, I didn’t quite realize. | 
these expressions, it’s just a way of! | 
inlet .senee | 
“What it is,” the other brother by 
diplomatically, “you got talent, ¢ 
Plenty of talent. You’ll go far. | 
for a show like this, you see, we 
need another type altogether. An: 
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actress, more mature, a woman, not a 
girl. You know.” 

“Oh, of course,” she said, forcing her- 
self to say the words with easy non- 
chalance, fighting desperately to keep 
back the tears. “I know. It’s just a 
case of miscasting.” 

“Now you said it, girlie,” the first 
brother said hopefully. ‘Miscasting, 
yes. You hit the nail on the head.” 

Bartlett took her elbow and walked 
her away, going up the aisle with her. 
He was mumbling explanations and 
apologies to her but she wouldn’t listen 
and blithely brushed his excuses aside. 

“It’s perfectly all right,’ she assured 
him. “I don’t mind at all. These things 
happen. And there are plenty of other 
offers for me to consider.” Her eyes 
wandered as she spoke and she looked 
for Bill Closwall but he was gone. 
“Well,” she laughed, “I guess there’s no 
point in going on with the other two acts. 
I guess I might as well leave now. I 
guess...” Her voice trailed and, with- 
out looking back at him, she left 
abruptly, going into the empty lobby 
and then out to the street. 

The throngs of people filled the side- 
walk. Bustling past her, they seemed 
self-contained, inhumanly hard and in- 
different, concerned only in their own 
affairs. They didn’t stop to notice her 
even though she was crying and the tears 
were at her eyes. Alone and numb, she 
made her way slowly back to her hotel. 
She thought of the humiliation she 
would have to go through when the girls 
would all group around her to say what 
a louse Gordon Bartlett was and how 
shabbily he had treated her. Outwardly 
they would all be sympathetic and en- 
dearing; they would comfort her glibly, 
Jenny knew, but within themselves they 
would gloat and be happy. And then 
she found she no longer hated them. 
They were all like herself, she saw, liv- 
ing in the dreary hotels off Broadway, 
eating quick drugstore meals, waiting 
from day to day, and as they waited 
they all had to battle constantly not 
only for some opportunity but also to 
maintain their courage, their confidence, 
their hopes, themselves. She felt ach- 
ingly lonely. With all her heart now 
she wanted someone near her, someone 
she could trust and cry to, and thinking 
of Eddie, the realization came to her 
with a sweeping rush of pain that she 
had been utterly wrong and shameless. 

She was surprised to find Bill Clos- 
wall waiting for her in the hotel lobby. 
He drew her aside to a corner where 
they could be alone. 

“Well,” she said hopelessly, “you saw 
it. You know.” 

“T stayed ten, fifteen minutes. 
enough.” 

“All right. Then say it. So I wasn’t 
so smart. So the tricks didn’t work out 
atter alli”. = .7 


It was 


E MADE her stop. “Never mind that 
now,” he said. His face was glum. 
“It doesn’t matter. Listen, Jenny. You 
know show business and movie people. 
When you need them, they lose inter- 
est in you. When you turn down an 
offer, they think you must be wonderful. 
And when Gulliver Studios heard you 
were getting the lead in Never Say Die 
they went a little hysterical with excite- 
ment. They took it into their heads you 
must be the hottest prospect on Broad- 
way since John Garfield.” He paused 
and watched her face carefully. ‘The 
offer was on the teletype this morning. 
They’ve got an important spot for you 
in a picture they’re beginning to shoot. 
They want you out there right away. 
It’s seven-fifty a week and there'll be 
thirteen weeks of it anyway until they 
find out whether you’re worth it or not.” 
He finished and waited. 
The exultation shot through her, 
bringing new life. She beamed and 
clasped her hands. “Oh, Bill!” she cried, 




















































nearly weeping. “Bill, it’s so magn 
for me! It’s everything I want «& 
this time, too. I’m so happy.... 
then she had to halt. She had nip 
the sober, thoughtful expression 
face. “What?” she asked. “What 
“Well, nothing,” he said. “It! 
Eddie. He’s been drinking. You 
went a little wild and all that. He 
up in the lockup in Philadelph 
he’ll be all right now. I had ¢ 
checking on him and we broug 
home this afternoon. He’s in the 
upstairs. Jenny,” he said, “he co 
somebody around him for a whili 
needs somebody strong, right noy 
Closwall had stopped talking b 
didn’t speak. She could feel his p 
eyes on her even though she we 
meet his gaze. The first flush 
was gone. She stood in the dim 1 
the lobby and debated within 
cool and unexcited as she conside 
“They've booked a reservatic 
you on the seven-o’clock plane 
Newark. The contract’s waiting f 
in Hollywood. Of course,” he sa 
liberately, “of course, I’m an ag 
get ten per cent. That’s how I ma 
living. I don’t have to know abo 
thing else and ten per cent of seve 
dred and fifty dollars is a nice p 
money each week. Of course,” h 
He lingered a moment or two ani 
left her alone. 


ENNY sat in the large dressing 
before her mirror, completely aby 
as she put on her make-up for th) 
ning’s performance of Three De 
She had come early and so she wi 
alone in the room which she share! 


with her fingers. Then she lightly 
on a coating of powder. Bill C 
had come up to the opened door E 
didn’t know he was there until he 

“T was at the airport,” he said q 
“T didn’t see you.” 

“No,” she said. She didn’t t 
look at him but her voice was 
sure. “I decided against Holly 
Bill. There’s no sense in going ou 
just for the money and I think it 
for me to stay east. I'd rather v 
the stage. I’m not interested in p? 
just now.’ 

For a moment Closwall didn’t | 
“That’s right,” he finally said. 
certainly know what you’re doing. | 
smart, Jenny.” She couldn’t see h’ 
he was smiling broadly. He sho 
head in the helpless wonder she ‘ 
drew from him, and as he started t 
away he was whistling happily ti 
self. 

Jenny picked up the pot of row 
leaned close to the mirror to g 
color on her face just right. She v 
patiently. With painstaking car 
ing full time to each detail, she 4 
the eye shadow to her lids, brush 
mascara on her lashes, darkené 
eyebrows with the pencil. 
lution had never broken. 
body lived Jenny Field—herself, 
ent from everyone outside, a s 
identity that would never pause | 
had won. She would succeed. 
heart she knew it had to come to 

She heard the girls in the passé 
outside now. Their voices came 
and gay, a little gayer tonigh 
haps, Jenny thought, because thi 
learned of her failure at the rehi 


her. They put their hands 
around her shoulders and hugg 
and their sympathy.gushed: “Dz 
they cooed, “it must be so terri} 

you. Darling, we’re so sorry. Of|® 
Gordon Bartlett’s such a louse.|® 
just terrible to deal with, darling, | 

one always says that....” 








Vith a puffing noise as of a steam en- 
j> at high pressure Julia Olivera ap- 
yred on the scene. She panted out: 
| heard a shot. Is Alistair— Why—” 

' stared blankly at Howard Raikes. 
yu? Why, why, how dare you?” 

Jane said in an icy voice, “Howard has 
saved Uncle Alistair’s life, Mother.” 
hat? I—I—” 

This man tried to shoot Uncle Alis- 
%, and Howard grabbed him and took 
\pistol away from him.” 
lrank Carter said violently, “You're 
bdy liars, all of you.” 

s. Olivera, her jaw dropping, said 

4 i ly: “Oh!” 

‘took her a minute or two to readjust 

ipoise. She turned first to Blunt. 

fy dear Alistair! How awful! Thank 

ven you're safe. But it must have 

n a frightful shock. I—I feel quite 
myself. I wonder—do you think I 

id have just a little brandy?” 

lunt said quickly, “Of course. Come 

x to the house.” 

‘he took his arm, leaning on it heav- 
































lunt looked over his shoulder at Poi- 
and Howard Raikes. 
you bring that fellow along?” he 
ed. “We’ll ring up the police and 
d him over.” 
rank Carter opened his mouth, but 
yords came. He was dead white, and 
knees were wilting. Howard Raikes 
| ed him along with an unsympathetic 
qd. “Come on you,” he said. 
ank Carter murmured hoarsely and 
onvincingly, “It’s all a lie... .” 
joward Raikes looked at Poirot. 
You've got precious little to say for 
@rself for a high-toned sleuth! Why 
nt you throw your weight about a 
” 


| am reflecting, Mf. Raikes.” 

guess you'll need to reflect! I 
ald say you'll lose your job over 
fb! It isn’t thanks to you that Alistair 
nt is still alive at this minute.” 
| his is your second good deed of the 
1, is it not, Mr. Raikes?” 
What the hell do you mean?” 
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i The Patriotic Murders 


Continued from page 24 


“It was only yesterday, was it not, 
that you caught and held the man whom 
you believed to have shot at Mr. Blunt 
and the Prime Minister?” 

Howard Raikes said, ‘““Er—yes. I seem 
to be making a kind of habit of it.” 

“But there is a difference,” Hercule 
Poirot pointed out. “Yesterday, the man 
you caught and held was not the man 
who fired the shot in question. You 
made a mistake.” 

Frank Carter said sullenly, “He’s 
made a mistake now.” 

“Quiet, you,” said Raikes. 

Hercule Poirot murmured to himself, 
“T wonder. ...” 


pes for dinner, adjusting his tie 
to an exact symmetry, Hercule Poirot 
frowned at his reflection in the mirror. 

He was dissatisfied—but he would 
have been at a loss to explain why. For 
the case, as he owned to himself, was 
so very clear. Frank Carter had indeed 
been caught redhanded. 

It was not as though he had any par- 
ticular belief in or liking for Frank 
Carter. Carter, he thought dispassion- 
ately, was definitely what the English 
call a “wrong un.’”’ He was an unpleas- 
ant young bully of the kind that appeal 
to women, so that they are reluctant to 
believe the worst, however plain the evi- 
dence. 

And Carter’s whole story was weak in 
the extreme. This tale of having been 
approached by agents of the “secret 
service”—and offered a plummy job. To 
take the post of gardener and report on 
the conversations and actions of the 
other gardeners. It was a story that was 
disproved easily enough—there was no 
foundation for it. 

And on Carter’s side, there was noth- 
ing at all to be said. He could offer no 
alternative explanation, except that 
somebody else must have shot off the 
revolver. He kept repeating that. It was 
a frame-up. 

No, there was nothing to be said for 
Carter except, perhaps, that it seemed 
an odd coincidence that Howard Raikes 
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Claims or pleas look silly against” 
this vital, uve difference : 


Read it...summed up in the findings 
of a group of distinguished doctors: 
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Is this the way homework is done in your home? Diligently, laboriously, and yet— Or is your child on the brilliant side? If so, educators will tell you that thi 
ineffectually? According to psychologists, a portable typewriter will help solve ster needs a typewriter to give wings to her hidden powers of imagination. . 
this common problem. 


Why should eager minds be chained? 


[SS es 


eg MAKES homework drudgery for si 
children ... possibly your own? 


Why does even a brilliant youngstel) 
seem to freeze up when it comes to 
thoughts on paper? 


Modern educators and leading psyel 
give this as the answer: Your child’s 
} 





SSI See RS 


processes are chained to the crawling 
of his pencil! The tedious job of handuj 
a shackle that fetters his imagination 
as the mere task of writing causes yor 
off answering letters. 


What’s the solution? 


A portable typewriter! The proof? Th 
of tests in the nation’s schools have she 
children learn faster . . . concentrate bi 
get 10% to 30% higher grades in many sul 
when they do their work on a typewriti 


Js ae a as 


ia 


Tees 


The reason is obvious. 


Typing—because it is faster . . . easie 
leases the child’s mind and energy for | 
. .. frees his imaginative powers . . . ij 
spelling... punctuation... grammar. ] 
helps bring mental order out of tanglelt 
ing. And remember, most children caije 


ma? 


of occupations... or is a profession in itself! 
your child goes into secretarial, newspaper, 


doctor handling his own correspondence . . 
indispensable. 





lich Portable will help your child most? Isn’t it 
y common sense to select that Portable which 
pst closely resembles a standard office type- 
yter? In other words, a Royal. 
The Royal Portable is actually a replica of the 
dard office machine—choice of 20,000 schools. 
J; example, only the Royal has a keyboard 
intical with that on a standard machine. (One 
Tson typing teachers recommend the Royal.) 


| 


se are only a few of the features which have made Royal 
Worl Number One Portable— 


ty AGIC* Margin —No fussing with mechanism to change 
Set margin on a Royal. Flip the MAGIC Margin lever 
ek ... it’s set! Only Royal has it. 


fsce Control*— Do you tap, pec, or POUND when you 

? Simply adjust the accessible Touch Control to the po- 
n where it exactly matches your touch. Again... only 
i has it! 

Plocked Bob-Less Shift—Less noise . . . less eyestrain 

iyou shift for capital letters on the Royal. The carriage 
tgump! 


Hutobie-Typ shock absorbers —rubber-cushion feet 
metal springs — practically eliminate shock to fingers. 


i 

+ inger-Comfort Keys— Even the keys on a Royal are differ- 
Shaped to fit the finger, each is protected from grime 
discoloration, with Lucite. Only Royal has it! 


pan Release —Like the backspacer, this key is in the 
‘ Position on the Royal Portable as on a standard office 
nine. Only on a Royal is this true! 


E)sts no more to own a Royal Portable than to rent one! 
typewriter dealer is authorized to sell you an easy- 
Ning Royal for as little as $8 down and $3 a month 
lewriter case and instruction book included). 
i fttle enough to pay for the greater freedom of expression 
€ new-found wings for an eager mind ... that a Royal 
mean for your child! Write to Royal, 2 Park Avenue, 
York City, for a free trial in your home. 


Royal Portable 


The Only STANDARD Typewriter 
in PORTABLE Size 
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Your child will learn typing quickly by the touch system 

. especially with the exclusive Royal “Self Teacher” 
which is included at no extra cost with every Royal 
Portable. Tests show that the average child readily learns 
to type 30 to 40 words a minute. Your hastily scribbled 
note is written at the probable rate of only 29 words a 
minute. Thus, the normal child easily teaches himself to 
type faster than he can write. 


ROYAL ARROW MODEL $54.50, OTHER PORTABLE MODELS FROM $34.50 TO $64.50 


*Trademarke Reg. U.S. Pat. 


Which is the typewriter? A smart, airplane-lug- 
gage case with brass fittings is an engaging feature 
of the new Royal Quiet De Luxe Model, last word 
in Portable perfection. (All Royal Portable cases 
are so constructed that the machine cannot fall 
out—even if the case is carried open. Rubber suc- 
tion-cups on the bottom of each case anchor the 
typewriter to the table top—eliminate table-top 
scratches and scars.) 


Copyright 1940 Royal Typewriter Co., Ino, 
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“Disappointed? Rowena, I should think 
you would be!.. with the dear child 
studying by that flickering fire.” 


Think what a strain that puts on his 
eyes! Every youngster needs plenty of 
good sight-saving light to help him see 
better without eyestrain. The right size 
G-E MAZDA lamps in the right places 
prob- 
ably improve his grades and may even 


will help protect his eyesight... 


help him to be a “‘dark horse” some day. 
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SEE HOW LITTLE THEY COST 


40, 50 75 and 


60-watts 13¢ 100-watts 15¢ 
7%, 15 


os 1O¢ 


"Made to 
! Stay Brighter 
Longer 


G-‘E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL) ELECTRIC 


of these 
secret of 


WHICH 


WO women live in neighboring 
homes. They are the same age. Their 
husbands’ incomes are about equal. They 
seem to have the same chance of social 
success and happiness. And yet one of 
these is seldom invited to go out. 
The other woman is always the center 
of a group. She is sought after as a guest. 


MAKE HER SECRET YOUR OWN 


Her secret is very simple. She has 
learned how to attract people. She has 
read many things. Her mind is keen and 
alert, and people feel instinctively that 
she is worth knowing. 

Make her secret your own. It is 
possible to secure all at once and at 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLETS 


P. F. Collier & Son Corporation 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


I am interested in receiving by mail, free and 
without obligation, your valuable booklet, 

“Fifteen Minutes a Day,” describing the famous 
library, Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The 
Harvard Classics) and the beautiful brochure, the 
“Men Behind the Classics.” 448 HCS 


Mr. 


women has 








learned the 
Fifteen Minutes a Day? 


very small expense the few great books 
that enable anyone to think clearly and 
talk well. 

You will understand how this is pos- 
sible when you have read ‘‘Fifteen 
Minutes a Day’’—a wonderfully interest- 
ing Free book which tells you about the 
beautiful new Home Library Edition 
of The Harvard Classics—now easily 
available to. the most modest home 
budget. 

You need not decide now. Simply mail 
the coupon for the Free booklet “Fifteen 
Minutes a Day’’ which has brought new 
happiness to thousands who have sent 
for it. Also, for limited time only, we 
will send ae ‘Men Behind the Classics”’ 

=g which contains dra- 
matic biographies of 

Bes men whose immortal 

aes writings appear in The 

> Harvard Classics. A 

eal fine piece of literature. 

Both of these booklets 
will be sent you free, 
postpaid and without 
obligation. Simply fill 
out and mail the coupon. 














should have been present two days run- 
ning at the moment when a bullet had 
just missed Alistair Blunt. 

But presumably there wasn’t anything 
in that. Raikes certainly hadn’t fired the 
shot in Downing Street. And his pres- 
ence down here was fully accounted for 
—he had come down to be near his girl. 
No, there was nothing definitely improb- 
able in his story. 

It had turned out, of course, very for- 
tunately for Howard Raikes. When a 
man has just saved you from a bullet, 
you cannot forbid him the house. The 
least you can do is to show friendliness 
and extend hospitality. Mrs. Olivera 
didn’t like it, obviously, but even she 
saw that there was nothing to be done 
about it. 

Jane’s undesirable young man had got 
his foot in and he meant to keep it there! 

Poirot watched him speculatively 
during the evening. 

He was playing his part with a good 
deal of astuteness. He did not air any 
subversive views, he kept off politics 
and the war. He told amusing stories of 
his hitchhikes and tramps in wild places. 

“He is no longer the wolf,” thought 


Poirot. “No, he has put on the sheep’s 
clothing. But underneath? I won- 
deriva 


As Poirot was preparing for bed that 
night, there was a rap on the door. Poi- 
rot called, ‘Come in,’ and Howard 
Raikes entered. 

He laughed at Poirot’s expression. 

“Surprised to see me? I’ve had my 
eye on you all evening. I didn’t like the 
way you were looking. Kind of thought- 
ful.” 

“Why should that worry you, my 
friend?” 

“I don’t know why, but it did. I 
thought maybe that you were finding 
certain things just a bit hard to swal- 
low.” 

“Eh bien? And if so?” 

“Well, I decided that I’d best come 
clean. About yesterday, I mean. That 
was a fake show all right! You see, I was 
watching his lordship come out of 10 
Downing Street and I saw Ram Lal fire 
at him. I know Ram Lal. He’s a nice 
kid. A bit excitable but he feels the 
wrongs of India very keenly. Well, 
there was no harm done, that precious 
pair of stuffed shirts weren’t harmed— 
the bullet had missed ’em both by miles 
—so I decided to put up a show and hope 
the Indian kid would get clear. I grabbed 
hold of a shabby little guy just by me 
and called out that I’d got the villain and 
hoped Ram Lal was beating it all right. 
But the dicks were too smart. They 
were onto him ina flash. That’s just how 
it was. See?” 

Hercule Poirot said, “And today?” 


pee different. There weren’t any 
Ram Lals about today. Carter was 
the only man on the spot. He fired that 
pistol all right! It was still in his hand 
when I jumped on him. He was going to 
try a second shot, I expect.” 

Poirot said, “You were very anxious 
to preserve the safety of M. Blunt?” 

Raikes grinned—an engaging grin. 

“A bit odd, you think, after all I’ve 
said? Oh, I admit it. I think Blunt is a 
guy who ought to be shot—for the sake 
of progress and humanity—I don’t mean 
personally—he’s a nice enough old boy 
in his British way. I think that, and yet 
when I saw someone taking a pot shot 
at him I leap in and interfere. That 
shows you how illogical the human ani- 
mal is. It’s crazy, isn’t it?” 

“The gap between theory and prac- 
tice is a wide one.” 

“Tl say it is!” Mr. Raikes got up 
from the bed where he had been sitting. 

His smile was easy and confiding. “I 
just thought,” he said, “that I’d come 
along and explain the thing to you.” 

He went out, shutting the door care- 
fully behind him, 


“Deliver me, O Lord, from the e) 
man: preserve me from the viol 
man,” sang Mrs. Olivera in a firm vo 
slightly off the note. 

There was a restlessness about 
enunciation of the sentiment, w hi 
made Hercule Poirot deduce that 
Howard Raikes was the wicked ma 
mediately in her mind. 4 

Hercule Poirot had accompanied 
host and the family to the morning s 
ice in the village church. 

Howard Raikes had said with a f 
sneer, “So you always go to church 
Blunt?” 

And Alistair had murmured vai 
something about it being expecte 
you in the country—can’t let the pz 
down, you know—which typically | 
lish sentiment had merely bewild 
the young man, and had made He: 
Poirot smile comprehendingly. 

Mrs. Olivera had tactfully aec 
panied her host and commanded Ja 
do likewise. 






























HE tenors and basses demanded 
gusto, “Keep me, O Lord, fron 
hands of the wicked; preserve me 
the violent man; who have purposi 
overthrow my goings.” 
Hercule Poirot essayed a hes 
baritone. | 

“The proud have hid a snare for 1 
he sang, ‘‘and cords; they have spr 
net by the wayside... .” 

His mouth remained open. 

He saw it—saw clearly the ne 
which he had so nearly fallen! 

A snare cunningly laid—a net | 
cords—a pit open at his feet—dug ¢ 
fully so that he should fall into it. — 

Like a man in a trance Hercule Pe 
remained, mouth open, staring ij 
space. 

He remained there as the congrej 
tion seated themselves with a ru 
until Jane Olivera tugged at his arm | 
murmured a sharp, “Sit down.” | 

Hercule Poirot sat down. i. | 

He was in a daze—a glorious dj 
where isolated facts spun wildly arou 
before settling neatly into their j 
pointed places. 

It was like a kaleidoscope—s} 
buckles, No. 10 stockings, a damay 
face, the low tastes in literature of | 
fred the page boy, the activities of } 
Amberiotis and the part played by ' 
late Mr. Morley all rose up and whi 
and settled themselves down into a| 
herent pattern. 

For the first time, Hercule Poiroil 
looking at the case the right way up. 

“For rebellion is as the sin of wit 
craft, and stubbornness is as iniq 
and idolatry. Because thou hast rejec 
the word of the Lord, He hath also 
jected thee from being king. Here e1 
eth the first lesson,” quavered the aj 
clergyman all in one breath. 

As one in a dream, Hercule Poi! 
rose to praise the Lord in the Te Det). 
“M. Reilly, is it not?” 
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PLUGS 


LOOK for this 


| For More Than 31 Years : ea 


70,000 Service 


TE QUALITY SPARK PLUG 2 pia ae 


Display It 





Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, LaSalle, Nash, Oldsmobile, and 
Pontiac motor cars; Chevrolet, Diamond-T, Federal. GMC, and 
) {nternational Trucks; Allis-Chalmers, J. I. Case, Cletrac and 
» }nternational Harvester Tractors ... these are some of the well- 
cnown cars, trucks, and tractors which use AC Quality Spark 
J Plugs. Trust your spark plug requirements to the same brand of 


3 spark plugs which the leading, big-volume manufacturers select. 





t a Set—and Get the difference 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION - General Motors Corporation 
FLINT, MICHIGAN Replace worn plugs with new 
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Clean Plugs mean better performance 
and gas economy, too 
Dirty and worn spark plugs misfire. That makes your car lazy, causes hard 


starting, and wastes as much gas as one gallon in ten. Spark plug cleaning 


“by the AC Method” gets rid of these troubles. So, have your neighborhood 


&y PARK Registered AC Cleaning Station clean and regap your plugs every 4,000 


miles. And when you need new plugs, get AC’s and get full satisfaction. 











Have Plugs 


CLEANED 


by the 


METHOD 





AC 


Cleaning Includes 
REGAPPING 
to the 
Engineers’ Standards 


The Cost is only 


oc EACH 


the biggest nickel’s worth 


you ever gol 





AC’s for best engine performance 
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T’S A GOOD HABIT . . . stopping at 

that famous Sign of the Flying Red 
Horse. That's where you're sure of 
your money’s worth in gasoline! 

For Mobilgas is made to give you 
all good gasoline qualities—not just 
one or two. It’s made to meet every 
demand of your modern, fast-firing 
motor—in traffic or on the road. 

It atomizes instantly, fires evenly, 
burns completely. Every drop is scien- 
tifically clean .. . a// pep and power! 


No matter what you ask—quick 


starts; smooth getaway; or long, low- 
cost mileage—you get it in Mobilgas._ 
Fill up for “Balanced Performance’! "| 


"That’s 
ons Jabit!” 






1. Quick starts despite cool engine. 

2. Fast warm-up—rapid acceleration. 
3. Freedom from-vapor-lock—no stalls. 
4. Minimum crankcase oil dilution. | 
5. High anti-knock value. 

6. Cleanliness—freedom from gum. 

7. Full, smooth power under all conditions. 
8. Long mileage—economical operation. | 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Ine. 


AND AFFILIATES 


Magnolia Petroleum Co.—General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. - 





_ young Irishman started as the 
spoke at his elbow. 

turned. 

iding next to him at the counter of 
ipping company was a small man 
arge mustaches and an egg-shaped 


u do not remember me, perhaps?” 
u do yourself an injustice, M. 
- You're not a man that’s easily 
ten.” 
turned back to speak to the clerk 
i the counter who was waiting. 
voice at his elbow murmured: 
are going abroad for a holiday? 
wise in wartime?” 
not a holiday I’m taking. And 
ourself, M. Poirot? You're not 
s your back on this country, I 
metimes,” said Hercule Poirot, “I 
short trip to the country.” 
m doing the same,” said Reilly. 
old Ireland I’m bound for.” He 
“And I don’t think I'll be com- 
k, either. Later, maybe, I'll go 
prica.” 
sorry to hear that, Mr. Reilly. 
e, then, abandoning your prac- 
Queen Charlotte Street.” 
ou’d say it was abandoning me, 
be nearer the mark.” 
eed? That is very sad.” 
oesn’t worry me. When I think of 
ots I shall leave behind me un- 
m a happy man.” 
rinned engagingly. 
not I who'll be shooting myself 
e of money troubles. Leave them 
you, I say, and start afresh. I’ve 
qualifications and they’re good 
I say so myself.” 


OT murmured, “I saw Miss Mor- 
he other day.” 
that a pleasure to you? I’d say 
mot. A more sour-faced woman 
ived. I’ve often wondered what 
= like drunk—but that’s what no 
ever know.” 
t said, “Did you agree with the 
of the coroner’s court on your 
's death?” 
i not,” said Reilly emphatically. 
don’t think he made a mistake 
njection?” 
said, “If Morley injected that 
vith the amount that they say he 





“Er—later on for that, Watson!” 


did, he was either drunk or else he meant 
to kill the man. And I’ve never seen 
Morley drink.” 

“So you think it was deliberate?” 

“I'd not like to be saying that. It’s a 
grave accusation to be making. Truly 
now, I don’t believe it.” 

“There must be some explanation.” 

“There must indeed—but I’ve not 
thought of it yet.” : 


Poirot said, “When did you last actu- | 


ally see Mr. Morley alive?” 

“Let me see now. It’s a long time after 
to be asking me a thing like that. It 
would be the night before—about a 
quarter to seven.” 

“You didn’t see him on the actual day 
of the murder?” 

Reilly shook his head. 

“You are sure?” Poirot persisted. 

“Oh, I'd not say that. But I don’t re- 
member—” 

“You did not, for instance, go up to his 
room about eleven thirty-five when he 
had a patient there?” 

“You're right now. I did. There was a 
technical question I had to ask him 
about some instruments I was ordering. 
They’d rung me up about it. But I was 
only there for a minute, so it slipped my 
memory. He had a patient there at the 
time.” 

Poirot nodded. He said, ‘‘There is an- 
other question I always meant to ask 
you. Your patient, Mr. Raikes, can- 
celed his appointment by walking out. 
What did you do during that half-hour’s 
leisure?” 

“What I always do when I have any 
leisure. Mixed myself a drink. And as 
I’ve been telling you, I put through a 
telephone call and ran up to see Morley 
for a minute.” 

Poirot said, “And I also understand 
that you had no patient from half past 
twelve to one, after Mr. Barnes left. 
When did he leave, by the way?” 

“Oh! Just after half past twelve.” 

“And what did you do then?” 

“The same as before. Mixed myself 
another drink!” 

“And went up to see Morley again?” 

Mr. Reilly smiled. 

“Are you meaning did I go up and 
shoot him. I’ve told you already, long 
ago, that I did not. But you’ve only my 
word for it.” 

Poirot said, “What did you think of 














that more people have 
learned to fly in Cubs than 
in any other make of plane? 


that owners of Piper Cubs 
get up to 100.000 miles on 
a single set of tires? 


that you require only 35 
solo hours to be eligible to 
apply for’ a private pilot's 
certificate? 


that over 50% of light planes 
are sold on the installment 
plan, much the same as 
automobile financing? 


that you learn to fly in the 
plane, at the controls, right 
from thestart ofinstruction? 


that every new Piper Cub 
must fly in straight and 
level flight for extended 
periods with hands and feet 
off the controls before test 
pilots will release the ship 
for delivery? 


that traveling by light plane 
is the most economical form 
of power transportation? 


that an average person can 
solo a Cub after only eight 
hours of flight instruction? 


that more than 70% of the 
airplanes being used in the 
Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram are Piper Cubs? 


that you get as much as 25 
miles to a gallon of gasoline 
in a Piper Cub? 


that the Piper Cub factory 
is geared to the production 
of one airplane every 40 
minutes? 


that anyone sixteen years of 
age or above in normal 
health and with normal 
judgment can learn to fly? 





See the Piper Cub Exhibits 
at Both of the World's Fairs 





DOWN PAYMENT 
PRICES NOW START AT 


Speed 


FOR THE EASY-TO-FLY 
PIPER CUBS 






OU, too, can be one of the thousands of 

people who this year are winning their 
wings in the new Piper Cub! You require no 
unusual abilities because the Piper Cub is the 
easiest-to-fly of all airplanes. You need no 
great wealth because the Piper Cub costs no 
more than a medium-priced car .. . and far 
less to operate. You can discover the enjoy- 
ment of flying this safe, dependable airplane in 
a very few minutes because the Piper Cub 
Dealer at your airport will be pleased to give 
you a free flight demonstration, with you 
handling the controls under the guidance of a 
government-licensed instructor. When you 
take your free demonstration, ask about the 

FREE FLYING COURSE 
given every purchaser of a new Piper Cub. It consists 
of eight hours of dual flight instruction . . . take-offs, 
landings, taxiing and fundamental air maneuvers. At 
the completion of this free instruction the average 
person is ready to solo . . . Piper Cubs are priced as low 
as $995 for the famous two-place tandem models. The 
quiet, comfortable Piper Coupe, seating two people 
side-by-side, from $1848. The Piper Cruiser, which 
accommodates three people, only $1798. All prices 
F.A.F. Lock Haven, Pa. 
FREE CATALOG! 
Send today for free literature, de- 
tails of the free flying course and 
name of your Piper Cub Dealer. 
Piper Aircraft Corporation, 940 R 
Street, Lock Haven, Pa., U. S. A. 
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---watch all the pipes 
come out! That wonderful 
aroma and milder taste can 
only come from Kentucky’s 
finest Burley... 


You'll Say VELVET’'S 
THE RIGHT WORD FOR 


SMOOTH SMOKING 
’ MILD and COOL—NO “BITE” 


STERLING HAYDEN 
23-year-old skipper, 
who has sailed the 
“Seven Seas.” 





















the house parlormaid, Agnes?” Reilly 
stared. 

“Now that’s a funny question to be 
asking.” 

“But I should like to know.” 

“Tl answer you. I didn’t think about 
her. Georgina kept a strict eye on the 
maids—and quite right too. The girl 
never looked my way once—which was 
bad taste on her part.” 

“T have a feeling,” said Hercule Poi- 
rot, “that that girl knows something.” 

He looked inquiringly at Mr. Reilly. 
The latter smiled and shook his head. 

“Don’t ask me,’ he said. “I know 
nothing about it. I can’t help you at all.” 

He gathered up the tickets lying in 
front of him and went off with a nod and 
a smile. 

Poirot explained to a disillusioned 
clerk that he could not make up his mind 
about those tickets after all. 

Poirot paid another visit to Hamp- 
stead. Mrs. Adams was a little sur- 
prised, perhaps, to see him. Though he 
had been vouched for, so to speak, by a 
chief inspector of Scotland Yard, she 
nevertheless regarded him as a “quaint 
little foreigner’ and had not taken his 
pretensions very seriously. She was, 
however, very willing to talk. 


FTER the first sensational announce- 

ment about the identity of the victim, 
the findings of the inquest had received 
little publicity. It had been a case of 
mistaken identity—the body of Mrs. 
Chapman had been mistaken for that of 
Miss Sainsbury Seale. That was all that 
the public knew. The fact that Miss 
Sainsbury Seale had been probably the 
last person to see the unfortunate Mrs. 
Chapman alive was not stressed. There 
had been no hint in the press that Miss 
Sainsbury Seale might possibly be 
wanted by the police on a criminal 
charge. 

Mrs. Adams had been very relieved 
when she knew that it was not her 
friend’s body which had been discovered 
so dramatically. She appeared to have 
no idea that any suspicion might at- 
tach to Mabelle Sainsbury Seale. 

“But it is so extraordinary that she 
has disappeared like this. I feel sure, 
M. Poirot, that it must be loss of mem- 
ory.” 

Poirot said that it was very probable. 
He had known cases of the kind. 

“Yes—I remember a friend of one of 
my cousins. She’d had a lot of nursing 
and worry, and it brought it on. Am- 
nesia, I think they called it.” 

Poirot said that he believed that was 
the technical term. 

He paused and then asked if Mrs. 
Adams had ever heard Miss Sainsbury 
Seale speak of a Mrs. Albert Chapman. 

No, Mrs. Adams never remembered 
her friend’s mentioning anyone of that 
name. But then, of course, it wasn’t 
likely that Miss Sainsbury Seale should 
happen to mention everyone with whom 
she was acquainted. Who was this Mrs. 
Chapman? Had the police any idea who 
could have murdered her? 

“Tt is still a mystery, Madame.” Poi- 
rot shook his head and then asked if it 
was Mrs. Adams who had recommended 
Mr. Morley as a dentist to Miss Sains- 
bury Seale. 

Mrs. Adams replied in the negative. 
She herself went to a Mr. French in Har- 
ley Street and if Mabelle had asked her 
about a dentist she would have sent her 
to him. 

Possibly, Poirot suggested, it might 
have been this Mrs. Chapman who rec- 
ommended Miss Sainsbury Seale to go 
to Mr. Morley. 

Mrs. Adams agreed that it might have 
been. Didn’t they know at the den- 
tist’s? 

But Poirot had already asked Miss 
Nevill that question and Miss Nevill 
had not known or had not remembered. 


Copyright 1940, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. | She recollected Mrs. Chapman, but did 


not think the latter had ever ment’ 
a Miss Sainsbury Seale—the nam. 
ing an odd one, she would have rer 
bered it had she heard it then. 

Poirot persevered with his ques 

Mrs. Adams had known Miss § 
bury Seale first in India, had she 
Mrs. Adams agreed. 

Did Mrs. Adams know if Miss 
bury Seale had met Mr. or Mrs. AJ 
Blunt at any time out there? 

“Oh, I don’t think so, M. Poirot 
mean the big banker? They wer 
some years ago staying with the 
roy, but I’m sure if Mabelle ha 
them at all she would have talked 
it or mentioned them. 

“I’m afraid,” added Mrs. Adams 
a faint smile, “one does usually m 
the important people. We're all) 
snobs at heart.” 

“She never did mention the Blt 
Mrs. Blunt in particular?” 

“Never.” 

“Tf she had been a close friend o 
Blunt’s probably you would | 
known?” 

“Oh, yes. I don’t believe she i 
anyone like that. Mabelle’s friend} 




















































“That, Madame, I cannot allows 
Poirot gallantly. i 
Mrs. Adams went on talking of 
belle Sainsbury Seale as one talky 
friend who has recently died. 
called all Mabelle’s good work) 
kindnesses, her indefatigable we, 
the mission, her zeal, her earne) 
Hercule Poirot listened. As Jay 
said, Mabelle Sainsbury Seale wa‘ 
person. She had lived in Calcut) 
taught elocution and worked ar 
the native population. She had bi 
spectable, well meaning, a little 
and stupid perhaps, but also y 
termed a woman with a heart o 
And Mrs. Adams’ voice ran o 
was so much in earnest over eve 
M. Poirot. And she found pec 
apathetic—so hard to rouse. It w 
difficult to get subscriptions out 
ple—worse every year, with the 
tax rising and the cost of living ¢ 
erything. She said to me once: 
one knows what money can ¢ 
wonderful good you can accompli 
it—well, really sometimes, Alice 
I would commit a crime to get it 
shows, doesn’t it, M. Poiro’ 
strongly she felt?” 
“She said that, did she?” said/ol 
thoughtfully. 
He asked, casually, when Mis:)ai 
bury Seale had enunciated this 4! 
lar statement, and learned that! 
been about three months ago.  ~ 
He left the house and walke’aw 
lost in thought. 


HE WAS considering the char 
Mabelle Sainsbury Seale. 
A nice woman—an earnest ani 
woman—a respectable, decent 
woman. It was amongst that 
person that Mr. Barnes had sug} 
potential criminal could be foun 
She had traveled back on tl/® 
boat from India as Mr. Am 
There seemed reason to believe 
had lunched with him at the Sa 
She had accosted and clait! 
quaintance with Alistair Blunt /€ 
claim to an intimacy with his w 
She had twice visited King 
Mansions where, later, a dead E/iy* 
been found dressed in her clot 
with her handbag convenientlyee 
fying it. | 
A little too convenient, that! 
She had left the Glengowr 
Hotel suddenly. after an interv/# * 
the police. . , 

Could the theory that Hercu!? 
believed to be true account for/® 

plain all those facts? 
He thought it could. 
(To be continued next we). 


| Ee ee 


r¢ didn’t know him at all, did you, 
‘aipion?” 

‘appear to have been the last per- 
Ito have seen him alive.” The re- 
” seemed to be the most cautious 
epuld make in the circumstances but 

was not altogether fortunate. 

anda, who followed Aubrey into the 
, at that particular moment, heard 
hd said the first and natural thing 
yme into her head. 
| was there, too,” she said, “unless 
saw him in the garden when you 
1 wed him in.’ 
4 erybody looked at Campion. Au- 
4 and Hutch looked because they 
where Anscombe had died and 
wrinda and Pyne looked because the 
i were looking. 
that’s right,” said Campion. “T fol- 
‘d him into the garden with a par- 
hhe’d left in the car. I didn’t catch 
| though, so I put the package on 
joorstep and went back.” 
ere was another pause after he had 
sen and again it was broken by 



















Vhat an extraordinary thing to do, 
WWboy,” he said, and laughed awk- 
y. 

mpion hesitated, remembering his 
ms for not ringing the doorbell, and, 
hwhile, Amanda leaped to the res- 


Ne were so late,” she explained. AI 
| | jittering in the car in case we 
it have time to dress. I begged Al- 
not to be a moment and he wasn’t.” 
flow long would you say you were, 
The superintendent was making 
pglyphics on the back of one of his 
essing envelopes. 
bald know exactly. A minute and 
, perhaps. I went straight up the 
Pena I came straight back again.” 
fou didn’t meet anyone or hear any- 
x?” 
10. 
>” 
; tch was magnificently deaf to the 
ition. 
think I'll ask you to step across 
|me, if you don’t mind, sir,” he said 
y. “I'd just like to see exactly 


What was there for me to 





eo 


xe 
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Traitor’s Purse 


Continued from page 21 


where you put that parcel. We haven’t 
come across it yet.” 
“Tll come too, shall I?” Amanda’s 


young voice was eager, as usual, and 
Campion found it very comforting. She 
at least was definitely on his side. 

The superintendent was dampening, 
however. 

“No, Miss—er—Lady Amanda. 
That'll be quite all right,” he said 
firmly. “I won’t disturb Mr. Aubrey’s 
dinner party more than I can help. If I 
want any more from you I'll know 
where to find you, shan’t I?” 

“You'll come back later on, then, 
Hutch.” Aubrey spoke for the first time 
since his return from the drawing room 
and Campion, glancing at him, saw that 
he was annoyed by the whole situation. 
It was such an unexpected reaction that 
he noticed it and filed it for future ref- 
erence. However, Aubrey caught his 
glance and evidently realized that he 
had betrayed a weakness, albeit a 
somewhat godlike one, for he smiled at 
Campion awkwardly and murmured 
apologetically, “It’s absurd, but I be- 
lieve I’m worrying about my wretched 
duties as a host. One finds oneself do- 
ing incredible things like that.” 


His complete frankness was disarm- 
ing. He did not change his mind and 
Campion saw himself delivered over to 
Hutch, alone and unprotected. 

While he had someone with him to 
use as a stalking horse he felt he had at 
least an outside chance of getting by 
with his damning disability undiscov- 
ered, but alone he felt that the super- 
intendent must detect him in five 
minutes. Some of his alarm must have 
shown itself in his face for, as he turned 
from Aubrey, Pyne suddenly laid a re- 
assuring hand on his shoulder. 

“Tl come along with you,” he said. 
“Any reason why I shouldn’t, Super?” 

The touch of belligerence in the ques- 
tion was unmistakable, and Campion 
was aware of Hutch’s bright eyes re- 
garding him curiously. 

“None at all,” he said grudgingly. 
“We'll go at once if you don’t mind. 
The chief constable will probably be 
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there by now and we can’t keep him 
waiting.” 

He led the way and they followed 
him. 

The three men made the short jour- 
ney on foot. It was a ghostly night. The 
moon had come out of the clouds and 
was riding high and serene, her blunt 
horns cutting into the sky, but the 
ground mist had become thicker, so that 
the superintendent, marching along in 
front, looked like a ridiculous bust of 
himself, his head and shoulders alone 
clearly defined in the cold light. 

They passed down the drive with the 
gravel crunching under their feet and 
out of the misty sea around them other 
buildings, some of them very square 
and modern, rose up on either side. 

Pyne shook his head. “You can’t help 
handing it to Aubrey,’ he remarked. 
“In seven years he’s turned this place 
from a museum into a living brain 
factory. There’s more valuable work 
done in these twelve acres than in any 
other place in the country. He’s got 
breadth of vision, that chap. I’ve never 
met such a personality, have you? It 
gets me every time.” 

Campion hardly heard him but his 
voice, friendly and matter of fact at his 
elbow, was very reassuring. He won- 
dered how long he had known the man 
and what degree of friendship was theirs. 
It seemed ridiculous to think of it but 
they might be partners, or school 
friends, or members of the same pro- 
fession. 


HEY passed through the wrought- 

iron gates and, turning on to an old 
and narrow pavement made of the thin 
rectangular flags of other days, they 
came up to the entrance through which 
Campion had last seen Anscombe dis- 
appear. There were several cars drawn 
up against the curb and a shadowy figure 
in uniform came out to challenge them. 

While Hutch was talking to him, 
Campion grew acutely aware of Pyne. 
The stocky man had become unnaturally 
still. He was standing on the pavement 
looking up at one of the high stone pil- 
lars of the gateway which rose up white 
in the moonlight. 

“Interesting ?”’ he murmured to Cam- 
pion, and there was just a shade more 
than the ordinary casual question in the 
remark. 

Campion looked at the gate pillar and 
saw nothing more than the heraldic 
leaden eagle on the top. It was a nice 
piece of period decoration but too small 
and in no way remarkable. 

“Charming,” he said politely, and 
turned back to the man. The light was 
deceptive but he thought he saw a gleam 
die out of the bright round eyes. 

The superintendent’s minion had 
stepped aside by this time, however, 
and the little procession moved on into 
the dark garden. Just before he passed 
behind it, Campion glanced at the pillar 
again. He caught it at an angle and saw 
upon its smooth surface something he 
had not noticed before. His heart jolted 
violently and once again all the old, dark 
anxiety, which was mingled with an ex- 
asperated yet fearful curiosity, swept 
down upon him. In shallow relief, and 
now outlined by the shadow which the 
angle gave it, the house number showed 
up clearly. It was a 15. 

Campion’s first reaction after the 
shock was one of complete relief and his 
first impulse was to turn to Pyne as to 
a proven friend, but second thoughts 
brought misgivings. The dead man, 
Anscombe, had also indicated that he 
attached some special significance to 
the number, and he had not been a 
friend—or at least Amanda had not 
seemed to think so. It occurred to Cam- 
pion that he was pinning a lot of faith 
to Amanda. Pyne was friendly and evi- 
dently knew him well, perhaps even 
better than the girl. He decided to 


await his opportunity and put out a 
feeler on the subject. It was as well to 
go cautiously. 

Just then there was not much time 
for investigation. As he entered the 
drive, Hutch crossed over to him and 
walked by his side, while, to his intense 
discomfort, he found that the sergeant 
had come up on his other elbow, sepa- 
rating him from Pyne. 

“Just show us exactly what you did, 
sir,’ Hutch spoke formally, and it oc- 
curred to Campion that the words were 
very familiar, as if he had heard them 
many times before, which was absurd. 
He did what was required of him and 
pointed out the exact spot in the corner 
of the doorstep where he had deposited 
the bundle. 

“It was not a big parcel,” he said. “It 
measured about six by five, I should 
think. I took it that it was a couple of 
books.” 

Hutch seemed satisfied. “You just 
went away without ringing,’ he re- 
marked. 

It occurred to Campion that the lit- 
eral truth, which was that he happened 
to be dressed up as a fireman and did 
not wish to be seen, might be misun- 
derstood, so he repeated his original 
story about the hurry. The superin- 
tendent made no comment. 

“One does things like that every day,” 
said Pyne, obviously with only the best 
of intentions. “They only sound so jolly 
fishy when something happens. You’re 
being damned mysterious, Superintend- 
ent. There’s no question of foul play, is 
there?” 

“There’s always a question, sir.” 
Hutch sounded reproachful. ‘“I’d like 
you to see him, Mr. Campion. He’s been 
taken into the house. Lead the way, 
will you, Sergeant?” 

Even in his uncertain state Campion 
realized that the request was extraordi- 
nary from a policeman to a layman. It 
seemed hardly likely that Hutch had 
reverted to the ancient custom of con- 
fronting the suspected murderer with 
the body of his supposed victim, and it 
went through Campion’s mind for one 
wild moment that he might himself be 
some sort of eminent pathologist, but 
he dismissed the theory immediately 
since the idea conjured up no answering 
memory. 

Yet, as they stood in the brightly lit 
bedroom, overcrowded with furniture 
and still full of the medicine bottles, 
books and intimate personal impedi- 
menta of the dead man, again Campion 
was touched with that sense of the fa- 
miliar. 

Anscombe was lying on his face and 
the pillows had been removed, so that 
his head received no support. He was 
still clothed in the light raincoat which 
he had worn in the car. 


(pele four men, Campion and the su- 
perintendent, Pyne and the sergeant, 
stood around the bed in complete silence. 
If Campion and the police were stolid, 
Pyne was rattled. His heavy cheeks 
were several shades paler and his paunch 
drooped. He whistled through his teeth. 

“Horrible,” he said. “He’s broken his 
neck, hasn’t he? .How on earth did he 
do it?” 

The superintendent turned away 
from the sprawling body with the dread- 
ful, unnatural angle of its head and 
looked at Campion earnestly. 

“There’s a little bit of a lawn at the 
left of the drive,” he said. “I don’t know 
if you noticed it? It’s very dark there, 
hidden from the road by the wall. Well, 
in the middle of this lawn there’s a sort 
of ornamental basin, a lily pool I think 
they call it. It’s in a saucer-shaped hol- 
low and there’s a ring of very shallow 
brick and stone steps leading down to 
the actual water. We found him on his 
back, lying across the flight if you see 
what I mean?” 
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\s if he’d slipped on the lowest step 
Ihit the back of his neck on the high- 
’ Campion put the question without 
ing the clarity of the picture in his 
xactly,” said Hutch, and glanced 
ningly at the body. 
hat an astonishing thing to do!” 
| explosion came from Pyne. “In 
t place what was he there for?” 
hat’s what we’re hoping to find out, 
said Hutch shortly, and he looked 
a at Campion, who, catching the 
ession in his eyes, could not make 
is mind if it was suspicion he saw 
» or merely anxious inquiry. 


ANY rate he did not let it bother 
lim. At that particular moment he 
something even more alarming to 
der. 
fer since he had first seen the body 
lad felt less lost and more sure of 
elf, as if the dark curtain across 
lrain were already practically trans- 
at, and now it had come to him up 
of the shadows that he knew per- 

well how the man had been killed 
what the weapon was that had 

Jered him. 

did not attempt to argue with 
elf. He knew that Anscombe had 
struck from behind on the base of 
kull by a man of full height and 
derable strength. Moreover, the 
erer must have been experienced: 
was the certainty which stood out 
Ss mind. The murderer was an old 
, a killer, a professional. As for 
eapon, it must have been a length 
ad pipe, possibly stocking-covered 
there was no mark on the man’s 
















P superintendent’s questioning eyes 
esting upon him brought him out 
reverie with a jerk and he felt his 
es clinging clammily to his body. 
ose he had slugged the policeman? 
ose not only that, but that he had 
lugged Anscombe? That was what 
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had happened to Anscombe all right: 
he had been slugged. 

Campion collected himself. It was 
absurd. He could not have done it. 
Even if his mind was playing him mon- 
strous tricks he could not have done it 
in the time. Amanda knew. Amanda 
had said distinctly that he had come 
back at once. 

The superintendent was waiting, his 
comic country face as grave as a judge’s. 

“We found him on the steps,” he said. 
“The doctor’s still waiting to think over 
his opinion. What would you say, Mr. 
Campion?” 

The younger man stood still, moisten- 
ing his dry lips with the tip of his 
tongue. At that moment, if it had not 
been for one thing, he would have made 
a complete statement of his condition 
and the terrors crowding through his 
head. The thing that prevented him 
was the letter in his pocket. A glimpse 
of Pyne’s worried fat face had re- 
minded him of it just in time. Pyne 
must know. After that deliberate ques- 
tion about the 15 on the gatepost, Pyne 
must know. He must get Pyne alone. 
He forced himself to eye Hutch calmly. 

“If Anscombe fell rigidly,” he said, 
“arching his back to regain his balance, 
you know, then he just might have done 
it like that. Still, we’re in the hands of 
the doctor, aren’t we?” 

He could have bitten out his tongue 
for using that “we.” He had no idea 
why he’d done it. The moment it left 
his lips it stuck out like a signpost. 
However, if Hutch saw it he ignored it. 
He seemed relieved but unhappy. 

“Yes,” he said, sighing. ‘““That about 
sizes it up. Would you care to see the 
steps?” 


Since he had clearly made up his | 


mind to show them, there was no way 
of avoiding the inspection, but as they 
crowded into the little pit of darkness 
at the side of the house and stared by 
the light of muffled torches at the mean- 
ingless jumble of stones and bricks, as 
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unreal and confusing as pantomime 
scenery in the unnatural glow, Campion 
edged closer to Pyne. It was difficult to 
choose a_ sufficiently noncommittal 
opening but at last he ventured a sight- 
ing shot. 

“Not much like the old days,” he said 
heartily. 

Pyne seemed engrossed with the 
exhibit, or at any rate he took some sec- 
onds to reply. Then his cheerful mur- 
mur came briskly out of the darkness: 

“When we were in the States to- 
gether, you mean?” 

“Yes.” Campion did not wish to be 
drawn into any further reminiscences 
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until they had had time to talk, but it 
was not going to be so difficult after all. 
They were old friends; that was the 
main thing. 

His immediate hopes were defeated 
a minute or two later, however, when 
they were all three walking back to the 
Principal’s house together. At the In- 
stitute gates Pyne took his leave some- 
what abruptly. 

“I must get back at once,” he said. 
“You know what work is, Superintend- 
ent, and you know where to find me if 
you want me, don’t you? I'll see you in 
the morning, Campion. This is a bad 
business, Super. I believe it’s turned 
me up a bit. I’m a novice, you know. I 
feel like a kid at the hunt who’s been 
blooded.” 

He stumbled off down the road and 
the policeman looked after him and 
laughed soundlessly. 

“T’m afraid we’ve upset that stomach 
of his,” he said. “Serve him right for 
nosing in. Look here, Mr. Campion, I 
shan’t come back with you now because 
I’ve got to wait for the chief. I don’t 
know what’s delaying him. He ought to 
have been here hours ago. I only came 
along here because I wanted a word with 
you in private if I could get it. I wasn’t 


quite accurate up at the house when 
I said we hadn’t found the parcel. I 
wanted an excuse for getting hold of 
you. We had found it, of course, just 
exactly where you’d put it. I didn’t want 
to go into it up there because in some 
ways it’s rather peculiar, and I thought 
you might be particularly interested. 
Do you know what it contained?” 

He bent closer and a trick of the light 
gave his face a menace that it did not 
normally possess. 

“Close on four thousand pounds in 
cash,” he said softly. .“I found it inter- 
esting because we had another case 
earlier today in Coachingford when a 
lot of money cropped up. It’s been a 
very funny business altogether over 
there, with one of our fellows laid out 
and an unknown in hospital. When I 
come along, I’ll tell you about it.” 

To Campion it seemed that the great, 
starry arc of the sky above him reeled 
over and back like the lid on a bacon 
dish, but if the superintendent knew 
what he said his game of cat and mouse 
was inhumanly effective. He gave no 
sign of meaning more than his actual 
words, but just before he turned on his 
heel and left his victim to go up the 
drive alone he made one further re- 
mark which was, if anything, even more 
annihilating than the first. 

“T wonder at that fellow Pyne stick- 
ing to us like that,” he said earnestly. 
“He only met you three days ago. He 
told me that himself last night. And he 
doesn’t know me at all. You wouldn’t 
think any man would thrust himself 
forward like that, would you? I'll be 
seeing you later, then.” 


ype AFRAID Hutch has let us down. 
It’s abominably late.” 

Lee Aubrey broke a long silence with 
the remark, which he delivered with an 
effort, as if he had been thinking of it 
for a long time. He, Campion and 
Amanda were sitting around the fire in 
the drawing room with the candles 
burning low and the uncomfortable si- 
lence of the night bearing down upon 
them. Campion had returned from 
Anscombe’s house just as the dinner 
guests were leaving and had found him- 
self let in for a more or less formal téte- 
a-téte, his host the one person in the 
way. 

He was more than anxious to talk to 
Amanda alone. Every time he set eyes 
upon her she became clearer and dearer 
to him. Whatever other values were 
upset, whatever other mistakes he made 
in this new nightmare world of his, she 
was real and solid, a living part of that 
self which he was rediscovering so pain- 
fully. 

She was sitting curled up in her chair 
between the two of them, very much 
alive but gloriously composed. She 
looked very young and very intelligent, 
but not, he thought with sudden satis- 
faction, clever. A dear girl. The girl, in 
fact. His sense of possession was tre- 
mendous. It was the possessiveness of 
the child, of the savage, of the dog, un- 
reasonable and unanswerabie. He 
glanced irritably at Aubrey. 

The great man had risen and was 
leaning against the mantelpiece. Sud- 
denly he laughed. 

“Well,” he said, “‘we’ve thrashed it all 
out, haven’t we? Anscombe appears to 
have fallen down and broken his neck: 
that’s all it amounts to. Ill go up and 
see poor old Miss Anscombe in the 
morning. Until Hutch condescends to 
report we can’t do anything else. You 
look fantastically tired, my dear fellow. 
Why don’t you go to bed? Amanda and 
I will give the wretched Hutch another 
half-hour. Don’t you think so?” 

The final question was put directly to 
Amanda and as he looked at her his 
expression softened so much that the 
change was positively theatrical. How- 
ever, he seemed quite unconscious of 
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Da: RISK unnecessary repair bills 
due to clogged radiators. Keep water 
circulating freely—keep motors run- 
ning cool—with Sani-Flush. Cannot! 
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‘aying himself and it was as if he 
not in the habit of considering 
self objectively, ever. 

(panda avoided his eyes and might 
st, for the light was deceptive, have 
hed. Her involuntary behavior 
hed to annoy her, however, for she 
ed at him squarely. 

Yery well,” she said. 

impion sat up. In the ordinary way 
‘hight well have been startled, for 
«> are few hosts who send their guests 
‘2d so blandly, but now, in his con- 
si state, he was bewildered. 

| first Campion had every intention 
fusing baldly and of forcing him- 
pon them, but Amanda swept the 
ining ground from under his feet. 
ood night, Albert,” she said. 




























WENT up to his room and sat on 
jis bed with the door open, as if he 
a schoolboy in the throes of a first 
affair. Until that moment he had not 
brly assimilated her announcement 
jarlier in the evening. So many 
's had happened since then and the 
enlike quality of his new existence 
leemed to allow of lightning changes 
jont and fact. Now, again, it re- 
d to him that Amanda was real, 
(being real, she was consistent, the 
foncrete thing in a world of fantasy. 
(meant what she said. She was not 
to marry him. Beside this actual 
er all the other inconsistencies— 
ad cat-and-mouse behavior of the 
2, the too friendly Pyne who had 
ed him into a betrayal and then 
jpeared on heaven knew what tor- 
ss and subversive mission—faded 
fantasy. 

| top of this blinding desolation 
i a new fear. It was a fear for 
P da. It occurred to him that it was 
tst completely unselfish thought he 
jad since the disaster, or, of course, 
n his life, for all he knew. It was 
d with something he knew about 
some vulnerability he had forgot- 
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ten, and with something he knew about 
Aubrey. There was something from 
which he must protect her. She was a 
responsibility of his, quite as much a re- 
sponsibility as that other which was 
rapidly assuming such enormous pro- 
portions. Apparently he was a respon- 
sible person. It seemed a pity he had 
lost half his mind. 

He got off the bed and walked out 
into the upper hall. He strode up and 
down there for what seemed an eter- 
nity, his footsteps deadened by the 
heavy carpet. The lights were very 
bright, with the cold brilliance which 
seems to be a part of the middle of the 
night, and when the drawing-room door 
opened he walked over to the banister 
without hesitation and looked down. 

“Good night, Amanda.” 

Aubrey’s deep, delightful voice was 
soft and packed with meaning. He was 
leaning against the doorpost with his 
head bent and a lock of his thick hair 
drooping boyishly forward. He had 
taken Amanda’s hand and was swinging 
it backward and forward in the careless, 
inarticulate fashion which Gerald du 
Maurier used to use so effectively in so 
many of his scenes. He was not a man 
who would ever appear handsome, but 
his whole pose was negligently graceful, 
which was odd in such a large-boned, 
loosely constructed figure. 

Campion got the impression that 
Amanda was a trifle flustered and also 
that the condition was hitherto unknown 
to her. 

“Good night, Lee,” she said, sound- 
ing positively schoolgirlish in an effort 
to be matter of fact. Then, turning 
away, she hurried upstairs, to arrive 
pink and a little breathless before Cam- 
pion in the upper hall. 

She was astounded to see him and 
obviously accepted the first explanation 
which came into her head. 

“What’s the matter?” she demanded. 
“What’s happened?” 

(To be continued next week) 





“Maybe we should see the medical exhibits after we eat" 


JOHN A. RUGE 
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Sater. Smoother Moror Performance 


Take it from an old timer in the car-service business, 
when you beat sludge and varnish you've won the big 
battle against engine trouble. My advice is to check 
them now with anti-sludge PennZoil Motor Oil! 









BETTER SEE YOUR Z-MAN SOON! 


From coast to coast, thousands of the nation’s finest dealers dis- 
play the yellow PennZoil oval. Next time you need service, drive 
in... and be sure to sound your “Z’’ for PennZoil. It's a whale 
of a buy at today’s price! 
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THE FAMILY PRIDE and joy that sits in the garage, instead of the 
high-chair, is one of the household’s major investments—and interests. 

Yet—the car that is everybody’s sweetheart doesn’t get much pam- 
pering. Too often, the car’s good health is ignored and allowed to run 
down, all for the want of a little advice on how to keep an automobile 
fit and rarin’ to go. 

Last Fall, Collier’s launched its now famous Preventive Service cam- 
paign to tell car owners, in simple language, how to get greater safety, 
comfort and economy from their automobiles. Motorists learned how 
easy it is to protect their investment in their cars—that preventive ser- 
vice is wiser and cheaper than emergency service. 

It’s easy, it’s practical, and it pays big dividends in satisfaction—the 
satisfaction of owning an automobile you can be proud of anywhere, 
any time. 

More P.S. articles will appear during the coming months. Watch for 
them in COLLIER’S. 





HOW IS YOUR “CAR-Q” (Answers on Page 64) 
A. What actually happens when you’ OD. How many places on your car need 
‘give it the gas’’? lubrication? 


E. Where is your engine liable to 
wear out fastest? 

F. What does the distributor do in 

C. What causes firing in the cylin- your engine? 


ders? G. What causes “‘ping’’ in your motor? 


B. How does hot water affect the con- 
dition of your car radiator? 








i; the ancient faiths.” (Italics mine.) 
‘ad that paragraph aloud, not too 
y It rolls beautifully, doesn’t it? 
you know why? Well, for one thing 
‘s a kind of rhythm that grows out 
He reiteration of words and phrases. 
her, it sounds important—because 
spauses—set off by dashes in the 
dent’s own copy—project empha- 
d authority. 

vis technique of pause and reitera- 
is a very deliberate one. I have 
< finished studying eleven of the 


: dent’s addresses and in every one, 






























































Jhis address to the American Youth 

ess on the eleventh day of Feb- 

1940, you hear it again: 

i is is a straight-from-the-shoulder 
a sad fact.... It is also a sim- 

straight fact that in 1930, 1931, and 


‘ist by way of further illustration 
e fact that we have been making 
ess, since those dark days, not as 
=. progress, of course, as we want or 
, but just by way of illustration let 
sepeat ...” (Italics mine.) 
lyour eyes aren't trained, as a radio 
Stician’s must be, to “hear” these 
pts, then read them aloud. Note 
e breaking up of the sentences— 
e of pause—projects not only an 
mality to the words—a friendliness 
imore important, the effect of spon- 
‘ty—the effect that Mr. Roosevelt 
i-libbing remarks, in a natural 
on, to his listeners. 
s all contributes to making him a 
» personality, one with whom we 
iendly. He’s talking to us! 
. Willkie’s technique, on the other 
might be called directness and 
ition. 
it’s study directness first: Here is 
pening paragraph of Mr. Willkie’s 
ss at Wooster College last January: 
"here are several reasons why I ac- 
id your invitation to speak here to- 
First of all; I appreciate the 
of being the speaker at this cele- 
ion of your seventieth anniversary. 
| glad to have the opportunity to 
lribute to the work which this col- 
jas done, and to the program which 
es to develop in the future. Then, 
I have a special interest in any 
uty connected with Ohio, because 
is the state where I really started 
Jusiness career and where I now 
as many friends as in my native 
of Indiana... .” 
lere are no dramatic tricks in that 
“raph. It is a direct, simple state- 
1, Now, that we may understand ex- 
ithe difference between Mr. Willkie’s 
lique of speaking and Mr. Roose- 
» compare the above paragraph 
he following opening paragraph of 
esident’s Charlottesville address: 
esident Newcomb, my friends of 
Iniversity of Virginia. I notice by 
ogram that I am asked to ad- 
the classes of 1940. I avail myself 
at privilege, but I also take this 
happy occasion to speak to many 
classes—classes that have gradu- 
through all the years, classes that 
in the period of study, classes 
e of the schools of learning of 
lation, but classes that have come 
ough the great schools of experi- 
In other words, a cross section, a 
section just as you who graduate 
@re a cross section of the nation 


Air Power 


Continued from page 18 


The difference between the two styles 
is apparent: One flowery, deliberately 
repetitious; the other, simple, direct. 
Both are probably most effective for 
the men who speak them. 

One of Mr. Willkie’s best radio ad- 
dresses was the one he made on NBC’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, in January, 
1938. The subject was “How Can Gov- 
ernment and Business Work Together?” 
and Mr. Willkie shared the platform 
with Robert H. Jackson, then assistant 
attorney general. 

The selections I have taken from Mr. 
Willkie’s address are from a recorded 
playback of the broadcast which I heard 
a few days ago. 

Mr. Willkie began: 

“T wonder if it seems strange to any 
of you tonight that we should be dis- 
cussing the question of whether or not 
the government should co-operate with 
American business? I have an idea that 
if, from the town meetings of the past, 
our forefathers should arise to attend 
this meeting, they would be a little puz- 
zled by such a topic. They might ask, 
with some surprise, if it was not the 
function of American government to 
encourage the development of private 
enterprise... .” 

Could you say that any more directly? 
More simply? I don’t think so. 

Is such a technique dramatic? Does 
it “project” the personality of the 
speaker? Is it as effective, from a radio 
point of view, as Mr. Roosevelt’s pause 
and reiteration? 


A Good Guy Musin’t Go High-brow 


The answer to these questions is yes | 


—for Mr. Willkie. His tones are pure— 
and average. There is no Harvard harp 
where his vocal cords ought to be. As 
long as he employs a direct technique 
in his addresses, he won’t sound as if 
he’s “putting on airs” or trying to be an 
“orator.” It is embarrassing to hear a 
good guy’s voice trying to go high-brow. 
But that’s the way Mr. Willkie’s would 
sound if he were to read a Roosevelt 
address. 

I recall at this point the sad case of 
Elmer A. Benson, the Farmer-Labor 
governor of Minnesota who was de- 
feated in 1938 by Republican Harold E. 
Stassen, now a close adviser to Mr. 
Willkie. 

It was Mr. Benson’s exquisite mis- 
fortune to succeed as governor one of 
the best “beat the drum, boys, and light 
another flare” radio speakers in Amer- 
ica—the late Floyd B. Olson. 

Mr. Benson’s voice, like Mr. Will- 
kie’s, was that of a good guy. As United 
States senator he made some radio talks 
—all good, solid and average. And the 
people liked them. 

After Governor Olson died and Mr. 
Benson began his gubernatorial cam- 
paign, a metamorphosis took place. The 
lamb became the lion. Certain of Mr. 
Benson’s ghost writers insisted he give 
“fightin’ talks.” Actually, they were 
frightful squawks. Mr. Benson was now 
out of true character. 

The people heard—and knew it was 
phony. The radio technique, that is, not 
Mr. Benson’s integrity, which even his 
political enemies admitted was high. 

Then Harold E. Stassen began to 
talk on the radio. Mr. Stassen’s voice, 
like Mr. Benson’s and Mr. Willkie’s, 
was good, solid, average. But Mr. 
Stassen did not make Mr. Benson’s 
mistake of regarding a microphone as 
a verbal punching bag. Mr. Stassen did 
not put on airs—which is why he clicked 
on the air. 

The second element of Mr. Willkie’s 














Your Motor Oil, too, 
Must be Kept Clean! 


Time and again you’ve seen how quickly a spick-and- 
span car gets dirty as you drive. If you could only see 
how dirty your oil gets, too! Without the benefit of con- 
stant “cleaning,” dirt sucked in from the air combines 
with impurities within the engine itself — forming an 
abrasive mass that ruins the smooth surfaces of mov- 
ing parts. First thing you know, the engine loses pep 
and power. Next thing is a stiff repair bill. 





Make sure your engine is protected by a genuine 
Purolator Oil Filter. Purolator keeps both oil and 
engine clean. If your car is factory-equipped with a 
Purolator (every fourth car made today és Purolator- 
equipped), have the cartridge changed regularly. If 
your, car doesn’t have a Purolator, by all means get one 
now! Don’t take chances with dirty oil . 
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Newark, N. J. 
Replaceable element ‘yp 

Purolator with necessary & $00 
tings for Ford, C Recroles, 
Mercury—only 
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New, replaceable element $ * 
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HAVE YOUR CAR CHECKED 
PERIODICALLY at a STATION 
DISPLAYING THIS SIGN | 


It is important to 
have the master 
cylinder of your 
automobile brake 
system filled to 
the proper level 

with genuine 


WAGNER 
LOCKHEED 


Hydraulic 


BRAKE FLUID 


ConTewTs 0.92 Pounds Avawrdupars.t 
‘oximately: 1 U.S. Pint 1 46 
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DON’T GAMBLE 
WITH YOUR 
BRAKES 
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FOR SAFETY’S SAKE don’t guess 
about the condition of the hydraulic 
brake system of your automobile. Drive 
to an authorized station that displays the 
Wagner red, white and blue sign, and 
let a trained mechanic check your car. 

If additional brake fluid is needed, 
Wagner Lockheed Fluid is the answer. If 
new parts are required, Wagner Lock- 
heed Parts assure the kind of brake per- 
formance the automobile manufacturer 
had in mind when designing the car. 


The small cost of having a master cylinder 
filled to the correct level with No, 21 is 
negligible compared with the added safety 
gained. And one filling lasts a long time. 

No. 21isan all-season all-weather fluid,and 
is recommended for a/ hydraulic brakes. It 
retains its highly efficient qualities under 
all driving eotiditions. It completely and 
properly mixes with all other approved 
fluids, furnishes necessary lubrication for 
working parts of hydraulic brake system, 
and, in general, preserves the essential 
characteristics of the entire system. 


Behind this quality product are fifteen 
years of Wagner development and re- 
search. No. 21 is used by car manufac- 
turers, and is recommended for the 
service needs of a// cars and trucks having 
hydratlic brakes. 
For safety’s sake—why not have your 
car checked TODAY! There is a station 
vont 
near you . 


AUTOMOTIVE PARTS DIVISION H40-6 
. e 


6400 Plymouth Ave., Sf. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


(In Cannda: Wagner Brake Service Company, Ltd., Toronto] 


LOCKHEED HYDRAULIC BRAKE PARTS and FLUID 
...CoMaX BRAKE LINING...NoRoL...AIR BRAKES 





technique is definition. I was struck at 
once, in listening to some of his talks, 
and in eye-hearing others, at the imme- 
diate definition of terms, ideas and 
points which he makes in the progres- 
sion of the address. A few examples 
from Town Meeting to illustrate: 

“After all, a large corporation is sim- 
ply a corporation in which as a rule the 
interest is divided among a great many 
small stockholders. .. .” 

“The oil industry, for example, is one 
in which there are a number of very 
large companies of the kind Mr. Jack- 
son dislikes. .. .” 

“Mr. Jackson is mistaken: The Com- 
monwealth and Southern Corporation, 
of which I have the honor to be presi- 
dent, operates in eleven states, five of 
them in the North... .” 

And here are a few examples from the 
Elwood acceptance speech: 

“T need the help of every American— 
Republican, Democrat or Independent 
—Jew, Catholic, Protestant—people of 
every color, creed and race. .. .” 

“As you who lived here with them 
well know, they (Willkie’s parents) were 
fiercely democratic. They hated oppres- 
sion, autocracy or arbitrary control of 
any kind. They believed in the qualities 
that have made America great—an in- 
dependent spirit, an inquiring mind, a 
courageous heart... .” 

“We must admit that the loss of the 
British fleet would greatly weaken our 
defense. This is because the British 
fleet has for years controlled the Atlan- 
tic, leaving us free to concentrate in 
the Pacific. ...” 

This technique of defining terms, ideas 
and points as soon as they are uttered 
is a very effective one, for it draws the 
audience down the path of the speaker’s 
thinking, and does not permit the audi- 
ence’s mind to wander off into other 
possible interpretations. Read the para- 
graphs above aloud again, and you will 
find yourself accepting Mr. Willkie’s 
definitions almost automatically. Yet 
you and I have both heard other defini- 
tions of large corporations, depression 
cures, etc., offered—good ones, too. Mr. 
Willkie knows that—and his technique 
is geared so that we won't think of any 
other definitions while he’s talking. 


Willkie's Number One Hurdle 


Mr. Roosevelt’s voice has what radio 
advertisers call “a lot of product ap- 
peal.” When Mr. Roosevelt says “My 
friends,” or “I hate war!” you know that 
Mr. Roosevelt and nobody else is speak- 
ing. For the Roosevelt voice and voice 
manner are distinctive, and stand out, 
and do not sound like everybody else’s 
voice. 

But if you heard Wendell Willkie on 
the radio right now—if you tuned in 
three minutes after the announcer had 
identified him—would you know it was 
Wendell Willkie? 

The chances are you would not; and 
so the business of winning radio-listener 
cognizance is Mr. Willkie’s Number One 
hurdle. 

How many people have probably 
heard Mr. Willkie on the radio? Well, 
let’s see. Prior to his nomination, he 
appeared on two national network pro- 
grams—the Town Meeting, and Infor- 
mation Please. The Town Meeting of 
the Air, in January, 1938, had an audi- 
ence of some four million. Before the 
debate began, Mr. Denny, the modera- 
tor, spoke for three minutes (a long 
time at the opening of a broadcast) 
about the history of the Town Meeting 
series. He then introduced Mr. Jackson, 
who spoke for about fifteen minutes. 

Whatever evidence we have of radio- 
audience loyalty points to the fact that 
at least one quarter of the original au- 
dience was lost by the time Mr. Jack- 

; son finished his part of the evening’s 
| discussion. The same thing happens 


each week to the University of Ch 
Round Table. We probably lose 
original listeners proportionatel)} 
the Town Meeting during a bro: 
but that is only because we are a 
minute program and Town Mee\ 
a sixty-minute program. It is som 
easier to hold original listeners for) 
than for sixty minutes. 

As for Information Please—y 
is a popular program, but, contr 
popular impression, Information 
is not one of the four or five top) 
ence shows of the air. As a ma» 
fact, it is in thirtieth place in 
C.A.B. (audience) ratings. 

Do these microphone appe: 
make Mr. Willkie a “radio person: 
Obviously not. . 


' 


Fireside Chats Aren't Pat 

But how popular is Mr. Roos ] 
a “radio personality”? How mar 
ple listen to him? How does his 
ence compare with the audience ¢ 
radio figures? 

With a few but important exce’ 
Mr. Roosevelt’s top audience is 
equal to the top audience of 
Davis, the CBS news commentat 

Certain of Mr. Roosevelt’s bro: 
have not had really large audier 
radio terms. For example, wh 
President opened Congress on 
4, 1939, only 16 per cent of the 
ers heard him. When he addres: 
Retail Federation on May 22d, « 
per cent of set owners heard him.) 
ever, when he opened the special | 
of Congress on September 21st, | 
cent heard him—one of his hig!) 
ence ratings. © | 

In April, 1939, the Fortune fp 
ported that 24.1 per cent of th 
set owners “usually” listened — 
Roosevelt’s fireside chats; 38.6 p 
reported that they “sometimes” li 
and 37.3 per cent said they “ne 

The fireside chat is a Roosey 
vention; but the President 
patent, and other candidates or 
copy it, for it is easy listening 
ant listening. There are no crowd 
to stimulate excitement. No ban 
corny orators introducing yol 
cheers. No big auditorium whe 
voice will bounce like a tenn! 
Rather, a small studio, one micr¢ 
a comfortable chair, soft lights. | 
seconds’ silence as the station-b! 
given. The announcer’s signal. A) 
begin to talk—with your friends, | 
homes—a guest, not a leader, 
candidate. ... 

Mr. Willkie, if he can be traine 
style, should go on the air a rj 
campaign, “taking time out fro} 
tics, fellow Americans, to discu 
you our mutual problems and ide 

The technique of the fireside 
informality-plus. This is not | 
achieve, as those of us who prodi 
cussion-and-talk shows, or wh 
ever had to speak on the rad 
know. First, the illusion of s) 
sans script must be projected. 
think it is easy to read without 
ing as if you’re reading, try it so! 
The chances are you won’t fool /y 
But a lot of the time Mr. Roose 
tens as if he were just talkin’. 1 
make you feel as if you’d like t 

And when a candidate for th 
dency of the United States— 
Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Willkie- 
you feel that way why you’re inc 
listen. Or are you? 

At any rate, the campaign caf 
both camps think you are. Thé 
they’re going to let loose witlilie 
radio artillery between now 4 
vember 5th. The order of the 
gone to Admiral Roosevelt and 
Willkie—“Don’t shoot until you 
pink of their ears—then talk fas)” 
talk fast!” 


‘ 


at the expense of great 
sliities of gasoline. But General 
.arlane, director of military intelli- 
a4 and a man with a thorough knowl- 
dof the German army, who alone 
@ all the English held pessimistic 
i about the issue of this campaign, 
fued to consider an offensive 
ist the Low Countries a certainty. 
Ne hundred and ten German di- 
4s are still in the region of Aix-la- 
blie,” he said. “They’re not being 
here without reason.” 
)May 11th I entered Belgium with 
jritish columns. In the charming 
‘towns, with their ancient houses, 
ir the well-kept villages, women 
standing on their doorsteps, with 
arms full of flowers offering them 
soldiers. One of the British war 
pondents who had described this 
triumphant entry with honest 
m was summoned back to reality 





telegram from his paper: “Less 
s; more facts, please.” He had 
puble obeying that order. From 


ond day the flowers disappeared 
dicts made themselves brutally felt. 


(E Belgian villages women still 
d on doorsteps but they were look- 
xiously at the sky. Nevertheless 
’rman airplanes had thus far done 
Hamage. Here and there in a vil- 
wo or three houses had been de- 
d. Elsewhere the Germans had 
at a grade crossing and had hit 
yatchman’s house. In the open 
ty a few buildings were burning, 
3 them a convent and its chapel. 
one of this seemed very serious to 
was wrong. The purpose of these 
ings was to terrify the civilian 
ation and in this they were com- 
y successful. Later on we discov- 
hat in each village there had been 
nber of the fifth column, a German 
igian, whose duty it was, as soon as 
rst bombs fell, to say to the in- 
nts : 
lave at once while there is still time! 
jillage will be destroyed soon, and 
fstapo will follow the fliers. You 
how they treated the Poles!” 
people listened to them. The 
village, infected with a strange 
tive panic, would leave with its 
F, its curé, its town officers. The 
were flooded with refugees. It was 
azing spectacle. First came the 
Mf the rich, driven by chauffeurs 
@ig gloves and smart caps; then 
Sof the middle class, driven by their 
wners, with a mattress tied across 
op; then the big country carts 
® by horses and carrying whole 
es; then platoons, battalions, ar- 
rf bicyclists. 
hing is more contagious’ than 
As soon as this tidal wave, which 
ormed near the French frontier, 
d a new town it caught it up and 
1 it along with it. Our motorized 
ins, which had set out on the first 
such fine formation, floundered 
s€ waves of human beings. 
‘Wer in the war of 1914, even at the 
>f the break in the front before 
Ss, did we see similar disorder. 
#) Because now the terror was 
" than in 1914, because stories of 
» Mo doubt spread deliberately, 
wed all, even those who were pas- 
ely devoted to their lands, with a 
ii} to escape at all costs from an un- 
Md and dreadful danger; because the 
'Mhad spread alarming news among 
Asses of peasants who in 1914 had 
“ned uninformed and hence inert; 
*se the German air force pos- 
*| SO great a numerical superiority 


i 
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What Happened to France 


Continued from page 19 


that these unfortunates gained the im- 
pression that they were undefended. 

To stop these people and force them 
to remain in their places would have re- 
quired extreme firmness on the part of 
the civil and military authorities, and 
absolute refusal to allow anyone to 
leave his home, and also some appear- 
ance of defense, a few machine guns 
mounted on the roofs, and a greater 
number of Allied fighting planes in the 
skies of Belgium. But too often the 
authorities themselves were carried 
away by the tide; as for the machine 
guns and airplanes, there were none. 
Helplessly abandoned to their fears, 
everyone started off straight ahead with- 
out goal and without order. 

To this horrible confusion, which pre- 
vented the execution of orders, was 
added bad luck, which kept those orders 
from being issued in time. Not only 
were the generalissimo and fifteen gen- 
erals changed in the midst of the battle 
but General Weygand, who had to come 
from Syria, was delayed on his trip by 
a storm. The group of armies of the 
north that had received the brunt of the 
attack was commanded by General Bil- 
lotte, a man of great energy with a 
thorough understanding of his trade; at 
the most critical moment in the battle 
he was killed in an automobile collision. 
General Blanchard, who took his place, 
was, like him, an able leader, but he was 
taken by surprise without well-estab- 
lished communications with his troops 
and in most unfavorable circumstances 
for directing battle. 

Indeed, when one reflects upon the 
uninterrupted sequence of accidents, 
failures and fatal coincidences that 
alone made possible so complete and 
sudden a catastrophe, one cannot fail to 
be reminded of those classical tragedies 
in which Fate pursues, by the most im- 
probable combination of events, an un- 
fortunate hated by the gods. 

I was with the British general staff 
when the latter learned of the disaster 
at Sedan, the German break-through 
and the rout of Corap’s army. For two 
days my English comrades—from deli- 
cacy, I think, and perhaps also from 
timidity—did not tell me about it. The 
official communiqués continued to be 
cautious and obscure, but I could easily 
see that something was being kept from 
me. I noticed that my friends stopped 
talking when I entered a room. Also or- 
ders for a retreat had been given. Finally 
the British told me what they knew. 


— break-through had been immedi- 
ate and complete. How had this been 
achieved? As a result of mass, surprise 
and terror. Thousands of tanks equipped 
with flame-throwers and airplanes 
equipped with sirens had been hurled 
upon Corap’s army. The bravest men, 
placed unexpectedly before such a 
menace, for which they had not been 
prepared, had little chance of holding 
their ground. 

Even so they would have tried to re- 
sist if they had had guns capable of stop- 
ping tanks. One can imagine their horror 
when they discovered that their shells 
could not penetrate the armor of the 
most powerful German tanks. The 
Skoda Works had built armor plate 
thicker than any that had been foreseen 
and these new tanks ignored our pro- 
jectiles as Gulliver had ignored those 
of the Lilliputians. Our artillerymen 
discovered fast enough that our seventy- 
fives, fired in certain circumstances, 
could serve at need as antitank guns; 
but this was an expedient and not an 
organized defense. 

All of us asked one another in the 
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month of May: “How did they pass 
the Meuse? Hadn’t the bridges been 
mined?” What was said then in the 
British army was that parachutists or 
spies had killed the men whose duty it 
was to blow up the bridges and that, 
moreover, the number of mines had 
been insufficient. In addition the ad- 
vance of the German motorized units 
had been so greatly aided in Ardennes 
by the fifth column that their speed 
greatly exceeded anything that had been 
foreseen and Corap’s army was taken 


by surprise. 


Gre of the most courageous actions 
of the war.was performed over the 
Meuse. Certain French and English 
aviators received an order to destroy 
specified bridges at all costs. Two groups 
of bombers, one from each country, 
sacrificed themselves. The French went 
first at a low altitude, then the British 
followed. I never learned the number 
of French losses but I know that of sixty 
British planes forty did not return. 

This example, as well as a thousand 
others, proves that the most heroic cour- 
age was not lacking in the Allied armies. 
It is not true that the soldiers showed 
themselves from the beginning morally 
incapable of resistance. But just as 
microbes, which try without success to 
attack a healthy body, can easily per- 
meate an organism already weakened 
by fatigue or worries, so the elements of 
moral weakness which existed in our 
armies suddenly began to multiply as 
soon as one dreadful experience had 
shown them the insufficiency of our 
armament. 

Victory and defeat are habits. Lieu- 
tenant de Jumilhac, who had acted as 
my guide when I visited Corap’s army 
and who was a horseman, said to me 
while talking about the Norwegian ex- 
pedition: 

“Tt’s bad business that our first enter- 
prise in this war met with failure. A 
young horse must never be defeated in 
his trial runs. If he is, he gets the habit, 
loses his self-respect and comes to con- 
sider it perfectly natural that he should 
stay behind.” 

What is true of horses is also true of 
armies. A victorious troop acquires a 
vital force which multiplies its strength; 
a vanquished troop loses its confidence. 

After the disaster at Sedan the myth 


of the enemy’s invincibility spread. 


rapidly and served as an excuse for all 
those who wanted to retreat. Terrify- 
ing reports preceded the motorized col- 
umns and prepared the ground for them. 
These columns, veering toward the 
west, took our armies of the north from 
behind. Trying to elude them, the Brit- 
ish general staff to which I was at- 
tached took me with it toward Arras. 
The city was buzzing with rumors: “The 
Germans are at Douai. . .. The Germans 
are at Cambrai....” All this was to be 
true a little later; at the moment it was 
false; but a phrase murmured from shop 
to shop, from house to house, was 
enough to set thousands of men, women 
and children in motion, and even to 
startle military leaders into ordering 
their detachments to retire toward the 
coast, where as it turned out they were 
captured. 

German parachutists in Holland and 
Belgium played a role that was real 
enough, but fear of them increased their 
effectiveness tenfold. In the eyes of the 
peasants and soldiers every costume be- 
came a disguise. No priest was consid- 
ered a priest any more; an officer in 
uniform might prove to be a fake of- 
ficer; authentic telephone messages 
were received with suspicion. Jean Coc- 
teau, when I saw him a little later, told 
me with a pcet’s vivid conciseness: “All 
you see now on the roads of France are 
nuns winding on their puttees.” 

It was these myths and rumors, a 
hundred times speedier than Messer- 


t 


schmitts, that explain how such si 
forces were able to occupy impo} 
positions without a fight. A few mi 
cyclists, bold and well-armed, wi 
enter a railway station, kill a few) 
ployees and disrupt the train ser) 
Often those in possession could 
should have defended themselves. 
countered a group of British engir 
who, with shovels and pickaxes, 
killed one at a time all the membe) 
an advance motorcycle detachmen) 

The defense of Arras by the W 
Guards and by a handful of French 
aves was another example of what c 
be done in this war-behind-the-line 
a group of resolute men. I gs 
guards, aided by a French officer, € 
mandant Poumier, prepare the def: 
of their positions with great calm 
all the entrances to the city they ere 
sandbag barricades which protected 
chine guns and antitank guns. Y 
the German tanks arrived, they sto 
them by destroying some and seftin; 
to others. The enemy column ma 
detour around the city, but the ¢ 
effective and courageous resistance 
tinued for almost a week, then 
guards and the Zouaves retired ip 
order toward Dunkerque. 

Such strong points, had there 
enough of them, would have made 
sible the counterattack that Ge 
Weygand had planned and that 2 
signed to close up the breach from / 
to Bapaume behind the German} 
torized columns. The disorder ca) 
by the fugitives, the lack of resei et 
disruption of lines of communic 
and the disorganization of the A) 
general staffs by the enemy air fi 
prevented it from ever being laur 
The speed with which information 
supplied by the German espionage 
vice approached the miraculous. 
had a general established himse 
some village when the enemy airp 
came to bomb him. 

Blitzkrieg, as it had been describe 
the Italian General Douhet and 2 
Germans had waged it in Poland ( 
we believed impossible against an 
well established in its positions) 
proved possible and victorious thr 
the German superiority in equip 
the inadequate number of our effec’) 
our lack of arrangement in depthi 
also by that imprudent, that mac 
vance into Belgium which rent 
useless the network of subte i 
communications established by | 
armies in the course of eight mont 


i 
i 
| 


l 


Gabo was the parting of the 
for my English comrades ané 
We had arrived there in a torrentof 
gees. The whole city was full of t 
Around the railroad station, seate 
their bags, on sidewalks, on paver 
they made an immense human ¢ 
worked in dull and lifeless colors. 

had emptied the larders of the re 
rants, the ovens of the bakeries 
shelves of the groceries, as comp) 
as necrophagous insects clean ¢ 
corpse. 

The charitable Salvation Army 
was able to give me a cup of tea. I 
to sleep rolled up in a blanket. 

At three in the morning, Cc® 
Medlicott, with whom I had gone |! 
sent me word that it was dangefo) 
remain in Amiens, that he was sti! 
for Boulogne and that he assigneé 
the duty of taking back to Paris a) 
French journalists attached to the) 
ish army, for whom to his great ! 
he no longer had means of transp’ 

This was an order that was eas t 
give than to carry out. The Gert! 
were approaching and thousant) 
refugees besieged the station. Ji! 
women emitted shrieks. The only’ 
that was still scheduled to leave for ” 
carried as many as twenty perso) « 
each compartment. Distracted mt” 

















































jnding babies through the win- 
Kitravelers crowded on the seats, 
\| never seen the babies before, 

gz em: “You'll give him back to 


id a place in any of these cars 
geless. Finally an ingenious and 
id t military commissioner au- 
«us to get into the baggage car 
yas taking to safety the cash 
‘e railroad stations and from 
branches of the Bank of France. 
sit was, standing between boxes 
{th coins in a train pursued by 
4 airplanes, that we returned to 
t took us fifteen hours to make 
' hat in ordinary times takes 


poe attracted attention by their 
) (it was not the same as that of 
jy) and I heard people murmur: 
tists!” At one station a woman 
| tell me they had found a spy 
d as an officer in the next car 
a policeman had shot him with 
ver. It was probably untrue but 
an idea of the atmosphere of 
and suspicion produced by this 


theless, the conductor of the 
ear, a solid old Frenchman, 
ed and ruggedly built, main- 
$s equanimity: 

2 is nothing I can do,” he said to 
zees, extending his arms across 
of the car, “nothing at all! You 
et in. This is a car containing 
have my orders to let no one on 
id I shall let no one aboard. No, 
woman, I am not heartless. 
i all of you leave home? Be- 
bomb fell on your village? Well, 
hat? I saw plenty of bombs fall 
14 and ’18 and torpedoes and 
barrages, which are much 


hat’s that you say? That you’re 
ers? Oh, yes you are. In this 
one is a soldier, since every- 
nder attack. Don’t you know 
nelping the Germans by choking 
is, swamping the stations and 
| p the trains and the troops? 
noment there is only one thing 
ters: to win the war.’ 

ain went on very slowly. Above 
an bombers, pursued by Eng- 
rer planes, tried to destroy the 
;On an embankment some 
pointing first to the sky and then 
round, joyfully indicated to us 
/of the Germans had been shot 
looked at the conductor who 
2garding all this noise, and was 
ecking off his cash boxes. At 
>I still had hope. . . . However, 
saw the terrifying refugees all 
= railroad from Amiens to Creil 
d i the i impression of a cataclysm 
could stop. 

»xHausted when I arrived at the 
Nord but I had only one idea 
municate as quickly as pos- 
those who could make use of 
mation, the things my comrades 
d observed in the course of the 
It seemed to us that a small 
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number of measures, relatively easy to 
adopt, would deprive the enemy of some 
of the opportunities he now had of suc- 
cessfully repeating the same operation. 
I immediately composed a memoran- 
dum intended for Paul Reynaud, drawing 
his attention to the necessity of re- 
placing the superannuated commanders 
in the villages directly behind the front 
by younger men who would be more 
resolute in defense; to the necessity of 
prohibiting civil populations from all 
movement; to the ways of defending 
cities against incendiary bombs and to 
other subjects of a like nature. 


saci I presented myself at the min- 

istry of war, Roland de Margerie, 
Reynaud’s head diplomatic secretary, 
said to me: “Wait, you will see the chief 
himself.” 

A little later, I was in fact taken into 
the office of the premier and handed 
him my memorandum. But I found him 
so completely submerged by the com- 
plaints that everyone was showering 
upon him that I had no illusion about 
any chance our modest suggestions 
might have of being acted upon. On that 
occasion Reynaud gave me the impres- 
sion of a courageous boxer bravely try- 
ing to stay on his feet but already 
reeling and offering an easy target for 
a knockout blow. I stayed only a min- 


‘ ute, but before I left I asked him, ‘Do 


you see any reason for hope?” 

“As long as the patient is not dead,” 
he replied, “the doctor always tells the 
family there’s still a little hope.” 

He was standing in front of his desk, 
his head thrown back, hands in his pock- 
ets. I have not seen him since that day. 

I was received on the following day 
by my military superiors and I found 
them less pessimistic. They were loud 
in their praises of the disposition of the 
troops in depth along the lines of the 
Somme and the Aisne. General Wey- 
gand had decided, they told me, to make 
no attempt to form a continuous line but 
to allow the tanks if necessary to pass 
between the occupied positions and to 
hold the latter in order to prevent the 
infantry and artillery from following the 
tanks. Unfortunately we had lost our 
best divisions in the north and the new 
line was even thinner than that of the 
tenth of May. 

On the third of June Paris was 
bombed by two hundred and forty air- 
planes. On that day Duff Cooper, the 
British minister of information, had 
come to Paris and I had been invited to 
lunch with him by two French ministers, 
Frossard and Jullien. This luncheon 
took place at the Ritz; at the moment 
when we were about to sit down at the 
table the sirens sounded an alarm. Im- 
mediately the waiters, according to 
regulation, disappeared into the cellars 
The ministers and their assistants found 
themselves in an embarrassing situation. 
To seek shelter seemed to them to show 
lack of courage; to serve themselves 
lack of dignity. They took the course of 
sitting down at the table in front of 
empty plates and waiting to the ac- 
companiment of a violent cannonade. 
But the alarm was a long one, and the 
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My dentist had no toothache — it 
was his pride that was hurt. 


He said, “I did a beautiful cleaning 
job on your teeth last time you 
were here and now look how dull 
they are!” And then‘he gave me a 
valuable tip— 


“Why don’t you try chewing Den- 
tyne — regularly, every day! It’s 
extra firm chewing gum, you know. 
Helps cleanse and polish your 
teeth. Yes, helps ’em keep their 
bright sparkle. Gives your teeth 
healthful exercise, too, and tones 
up gums and mouth tissues. Try 
some Dentyne right now!” 


One taste of that spicy flavor and 
I was all for Dentyne— it’s so deli- 
cious, so refreshing! I bought a 
package quick —it’s just the right 
shape to slip into my bag, so I al- 
ways have Dentyne handy. And it 
does help keep my teeth pearly- 
bright. But try Dentyne yourself— 
buy a package today! 
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greater their hunger became the duller 
few the conversation.—A secretary went 
to telephone the prefect of police and 
returned with the report: 

“Tt’s serious. Bombs have fallen on 
the Citroén Works. The ministry of 
aviation is in flames. There are several 
hundred casualties.” 

When I returned home my children 
told me they had seen the airplanes very 
high up like a swarm of bees, flashing in 
the sunlight. Paris did not seem at all 
terrified by this bombing. On that oc- 
casion I came to the conclusion that the 
German threat against London would 
not be as frightful as people had thought. 
The following day news came that the 
new German offensive had been 
launched all along the fronts of the 
Somme and Aisne. As General Gort 
and his staff were no longer in France, 
I made a request to join the Royal Air 
Force, and permission was granted. 


pins general headquarters of the ad- 
vanced striking force was established 
at that time at Troyes. I was received 
there by the commander, Vice-Marshal 
of the Air Playfair. When one has met a 
number of the leaders of the Royal Air 
Force one is struck by a strange, in- 
definable similarity among them. These 
handsome faces, with blue eyes that re- 
main young even under gray hair, this 
combination of gentleness and firmness, 
this friendly but efficient discipline, are 
characteristic of the army of the air. 

“Although the German air force is 
superior in numbers,”’ Marshal Playfair 
told me, “it is certainly inferior to ours 
in quality. Their losses are three or four 
times higher than ours, so that today our 
situation is better than at the beginning 
of the battle.” 

But the French aviator Saint-Exup- 
ery, author of Night Flight, whom I met 
a few days later, gave me a quite differ- 
ent report. 

“The Royal Air Force,” he told me, 
‘4s much too optimistic. For my part I 
am certain of one thing: my squadron 
has suffered terrible losses; very soon 
it will cease to exist.” 

I saw in the neighborhood of Troyes 
two fine squadrons of Hurricanes and 
some nineteen-year-old boys with blond 
hair and blue, forget-me-not eyes, each 
one of whom had to his credit more than 
ten victories, but I was struck by the 
small number of machines. The British 
had in France, at least in the region I 
visited, no more than a few squadrons. 
When I returned to Paris (where I 
found a very sinister communiqué that 
talked of motorized columns at Forges- 
les-Eaux and at the gates of Rouen), I 
communicated my impressions to my 
chief, Colonel Schiffer, and I added: 

“TI am sure the English still have a 
large number of fighter planes in Eng- 
land. We must get them to give them 
to us. It’s their fate as well as ours that’s 
being decided at this moment.” 

“You must go to London,” he said, 
“and send out a sort of SOS to the Eng- 
lish people by radio; apparently public 
opinion over there does not understand 
the desperate character of the situa- 
tion.” 

“I shall be glad to go, Colonel. But 
I must have an order.” 

“T shall talk to G.H.Q. about it.” 

G.H.Q. sent Captain Hermant, with 
whom I had a conversation, and it was 
decided I should leave for London on 
the tenth of June in an army airplane. 
The news grew worse and worse. The 
German tanks had now arrived at Ver- 
non, then at Mantes, that is, at the 
gates of Paris. The government con- 
tinued to swear it would defend the cap- 
ital, but on Sunday, the ninth of June, 
as I was passing through the Place de 
la Concorde in front of the ministry of 
the navy, I saw sailors loading immense 
vans. 

On the tenth of June at seven in the 


morning,. Roland de Margerie tele- 
phoned ‘nie that I had better send my 
wife south. 

“Is the government leaving?” 

“Today.” 

“But Paris will be defended?” 

“Nao: 

At that moment I knew everything 
was over. France, deprived of Paris, 
would become a body without a head. 
The war had been lost. 

I was due at the Buc airport at noon. 
My wife and I decided to visit, perhaps 
for the last time, those corners of Paris 
we loved best. And so we said goodby 
to the Invalides and the Quays of the 
Seine and the Place Dauphine and 
Notre Dame. The city had never been 
more beautiful. The sky was of a very 
pale blue, the air soft. In the streets, 
traffic policemen stopped our little car 
with as much punctiliousness as if the 
world were not about to come to an end. 
The salesgirls in the store we entered 
were alert and obliging. One sensed 
tears in everyone’s eyes, but each went 
about his business without talking about 
the great sorrow. 

“The common people of France are 
magnificent,’ my wife said. “At once 
simple and brave. How can men like 
that have been defeated?” 

“Men,” I replied, “can do nothing 
against machines. They were ordered 
to defend a line. They would have de- 
fended it. But it was never attacked. 
It was taken from behind and encircled.” 

“T still can’t believe,” she said, “that 
the Germans are going to march into 
Paris. ...” 

A few days earlier we had had a long 
conversation about this entry of the 
German army into Paris with one of 
our dearest friends, the surgeon Thierry 
de Martel. 

“As for me,” he had said to us, “my 
mind is made up: the moment I learn 
that they are in the city I shall kill my- 
self.” 

And then he explained to us at length 
that most people do not know how to 
kill themselves, and bungle the job, but 
that a surgeon holds the revolver as 
precisely as he holds a scalpel and al- 
ways hits a vital spot. Then, half-seri- 
ously, he added: “If you, too, have no 
desire to survive our misfortunes, I offer 
you my services... .” 

At ten o’clock in the evening, when I 
was already on the plane bound for Eng- 
land, the sound of the telephone inter- 
rupted my wife, who was sadly selecting 
the few objects she could take with her. 
It was Thierry de Martel. 

“I wanted to find out,” he said, 
“whether you and your husband were 
still in Paris.” 

“André has been sent on a mission to 


London,” she replied, “and, as fi p 


~I am leaving tomorrow at dawn.| 


“I am going to leave too,” he <q 
a strange tone, “but for a much ¥ 
voyage... .” 

My wife, remembering our c 
sation about suicide, understoo 
he was going to kill himself ar 
tempted to dissuade him: 

“You can still do much good 
said. “Your patients, your assi) 
your nurses, all of them need you 

“T cannot go on living,’ Marte 
“My only son was killed in the le 
Until now I have tried to beliey 
he died to save France. And noy 
is France, lost in her turn. Eve 
I have lived for is going to disap 
cannot go on.” 

And when she continued to plez 
him he hung up. 
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See THE twenty-fifth of June d 
stopover of the clipper at the 4 
my wife, glancing over an Am 
newspaper, learned that Thie 
Martel had killed himself by an 
tion of strychnine at the moment) 
the German army made its entranii 
Paris. : 

In him we lost an incomparable 
and France one of the noblest typ i 
has bred. This surgeon was a grez 
tleman. He had made fortunes an) 
them to support free clinics in wh 
operated on thousands of unfort 
I know of a case in which he save 
death, by an operation that he! 
could perform, a man who had pi 
him for years with jealousy and f) 
He had proved on a thousand oc¢) 
his physical and moral courage. 
is no better measure of the im 
confusion of the French in the f 
this complete disaster than the ¢ 
sion by this brave man that he w 
able to go on living. 

During the retreat from Fland 
the road from Vimy, an old ] 
peasant woman, standing on he 
step and. watching the process’ 
refugees stream by, said to me 

“The pity of it, Captain! Such 
country<.uie 

The pity of it, I thought in m 
when I learned of the death of 7 
de Martel. It was maddening to) 
that such people (for France ha’ 
duced more than one) found ther 
driven to despair, and a great ci 
tion saw itself foredoomed, becau) 
thousand tanks and ten thousar) 
planes, which we could have bj 
bought without trouble, were ne 
structed in time. 


The fifth and concluding artic 
this series will appear next ¥v 
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“Well, maybe he isn't as big as I think he is, but 
I hope you'll notice we're going backwards!” ious |» 
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), “Here are your instructions for to- 
«t. You all have target maps in front 
fou. The primary target is an air- 
lie factory at (we can’t mention the 
es of targets or give the full names 
filots). We don’t know much about 
lefenses around the primary target. 
n you get there, use your own judg- 

You’ll see by your maps that it 
out 700 miles from here. The 
her should be good all the way. If 

can’t find the primary target or if 
s visibility is bad when you reach it, 
second primary target will be 
You know all about that.” 
“ynere was a stirring in the room and 
%: smiles appeared on the faces of 
boys. I knew about that secondary 
bt too. It was in the Ruhr, which 
of oil tanks and munition fac- 
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| is to be stormed as an “objec- 
’ but in the R.A.F. it is always 


A Perilous Night Ahead 


‘ou know what to expect there,” the 
| commander continued. ‘Now you 
Wid be over your primary target at 
hight, or a few minutes afterward. 
u find the target, drop your bombs 
)give us a signal that you are okay 
Jare returning. If you go to the sec- 
ry target be careful not to bomb 
heast of it. That is a residential 
‘0 n. Be very careful to avoid that. 
Mentally, you will carry pennies with 
» Drop them if possible over resi- 
vial sections.” 
semnics" today was the code word 
amphlets. Millions of pamphlets 
being dropped over Germany every 
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bw the Intelligence officer said a few 
ls. He told what he knew of both 
Pts and what defenses the boys 
ed be up against. This seemed to 
0| the fifty silent lads in uniforms. 
e were just fifty of them, five to 
| of the ten bombers. 

acidentally, on the way back,” the 
Hligence officer said, “watch out for 
lights near any of the Channel 
s. If you aren’t being teased too 
Mn when you are over them have a 
0 and see what they are. Any ques- 


























at is the moon tonight and how 
1 light will we have?” a pilot asked. 
Yuarter moon,” the Intelligence of- 
‘said. “Daylight will come at about 
A.M. You must leave your target 
ne to be clear of enemy territory 
ce daylight.” 

ere were no more questions and, 
fyoungsters in any classroom, the 
| piled out of the door. It was tea- 
1 now. We went to the officers’ quar- 
rand tables were piled with bread, 
xt, cakes and large pots of tea. 
jie and the tall Scotsman named 
_and chunky little Red and I sat 
alked and I was the only one think- 
f the perilous night ahead. After 
ihe men went to study maps in the 


The whole group assembled in the 
‘oom for cocktails. They sat around 
cing, laughing, having sherry, beer, 
ky or Martinis and it was all very 


( 
| 
: 








entered and everyone stiffened for 
‘pment and then, when he smiled, 


fe 1 too busy to bother with useless 
lalities. They are very close to their 
'@ It was a pleasant dinner. These 
® seemed completely indifferent to 
® faced them soon. Either that or 
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“All Aircraft Returned Safely”’ 


| Continued from page 11 


completely confident. Then they drifted 
away to change clothes. 

The ten planes were being warmed up. 
It was almost eight but the sun sets very 
late in England in the summer. I walked 
with Brownie to his plane. 

“Wish you were coming along,” Old 
Brownie said cheerfully. ‘Looks like a 
nice night.” 

The setting sun was just casually put- 
ting an end to a beautiful day. The 
clouds were very high and there was 
practically no breeze. All twenty motors 
(the Whitley is two-motored) were 
humming now. I walked with tall Pete 
to his airplane. Pete looks like Gary 
Cooper, lanky, amiable, slow-talking. 

“Wish I had a book to take along,” he 
said. 

In my pocket I had a paper-bound de- 
tective story called The Green Diamond 
Mystery. I gave it to him, but wondered 
when he’d get time to read it. 

“T’ll let the kid fly for the first few 
hours,” he said. 

“Have a good trip,” I told him, “write 
to me every day.” 

He grinned and climbed up the tiny 
ladder into the huge plane. They were 
all giving the motors a final blast at full 
throttle. Then the huge, dozing earth- 
bound planes suddenly became live, 
mobile things. They didn’t look lazy 
and unwieldly now as they trundled 
around into the wind. After fifty feet 
their tails lifted and after 200 yards 
their wheels raised. One by one, they 
lifted themselves into the air, at two- 
minute intervals. In the air they looked 
slim and full of eager vitality. They 
circled once and then surely, swiftly 
they soared away and soon even the 
sound of their motors died. 

The airdrome seemed strangely quiet 
now and lonely as a college campus 
looks and feels in vacation time. Some 
of us played cards for a while and then 
several pilots who weren’t working to- 
night took me to the local pub in a 
near-by town. We talked of many 
things, sitting around there, but we 
didn’t talk about the ten pilots and their 
crews who were now gradually ap- 
proaching enemy territory. I couldn’t 
think of anything else. I could imagine 
Pete reading his detective story, stop- 
ping every few minutes for a quick 
check with his crew. I could imagine 
Old Brownie and Alec sitting there cas- 
ually, lightly fingering the controls, 
looking at a dozen instruments at once. 


To Keep the Pilots Awake 


Time passed very slowly. We went 
back to the airdrome. Everything was 
pitch-black. The dying moon, having 
only one quarter of its life left, was 
giving little light to a blacked-out world. 
It was bright enough inside of “Opera- 
tions.” Then I went into the holy of 
holies, the Operations room. This was 
the heart of the airdrome. Here were 
the wireless and the telephones and 
maps, and now and then the wing com- 
mander would make marks on the 
maps. 

The clock moved slowly. Once the 
yellow signal was given, meaning that 
an unidentified aircraft was in the 
neighborhood. Other reports came in. 
On a map we followed its course, won- 
dering whether it was an enemy bomber. 
Then the word came that it was an Eng- 
lish training plane. England is so full 
of defending fighting planes that it has 
become hazardous to train bombers at 
night. They are no sooner in the air 
than they find a Spitfire or a Hurricane 
nosing inquisitively against them. 
There is always the danger that the 
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MADE TO PREVENT “B.O.’’— 
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Pretty-pretty scented soaps—wishy- 
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Lifebuoy has a deodorizing ingre- 
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ITS CRISP ODOR GOES INA 
JIFFY... ITS PROTECTION 
LASTS AND LASTS 
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“Those bulletins we rushed out weren't 
readable . . . but the . 
complaints are clear enough! 
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bomber might be mistaken for a Hein- 
kel or a Dornier. Now most of the train- 
ing is done either in Canada or over 
France. 

It was a little after midnight and 
| now reports began to come in. The pi- 
| lots of our bombers had reached the 
' target; had found it; had dropped their 
bombs; had started home. Pete checked 
in with his one word “Okay.” So did 
Alec and so did Red. There was a chart 
on the table and, as word came from the 
radio room, the squadron commander 
would check them off, one by one. By 
one o’clock nine of them had checked in 
and were now on their way home. 

But we hadn’t heard from Brownie 
yet. No one mentioned it. We listened 
to a German radio maintained for the 
amusement of German pilots. It was 
| good music. At ten-minute intervals, 
over and through this music, would 
come three staccato dashes, repeated 
three times. This was a German bea- 
;con. The music was just to keep the 
. | pilots awake. The Germans use bea- 

|cons a lot and the R.A.F. know where 

each is located and sometimes use them 
too. 
Officers who had left orders to be 
called at two o'clock drifted into the 
room. They looked at the chart. Ev- 
eryone was all right but Brownie. Still 
no one mentioned it. I had only met 
Brownie twenty-four hours before but 
now I felt sick with worry. Someone 
| brought in tea. We drank it and talked 
| about a speech Churchill had made the 
day before. 

I was visualizing long fingers of white 
light reaching up for Brownie, covering 
him with light. I imagined him trying 
to swerve away from it and meeting 
another long finger coming through the 
sky. I saw him desperately trying to get 
into the merciful blanket of a cloud and 
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a | I saw the tracer bullets go up after him 
Position ___ . | and pom-pom guns, and then the heavy 
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stuff battering the sides of his plane. 





It was four o’clock now. I walked out 

















= ll onto the field. A faint dawn was show- 














ing in the east but above it was cloud- 
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less. A wind from the west brought a 
chill with it. Then faintly I heard the 
sound of a motor. It became a roar and 
then the plane came into view. It was 
flying low and its lights showed brightly 
through the thinning night. Green lights, 
the “Come on in” signal, blinked from 
the field and the big ship landed. It 
taxied to its hangar. Figures climbed 
down and I walked to meet them. Tall, 
lanky, Pete the Scotsman had landed 
safely. 
Home fo Roost 





“You can have this book back,” he 
said. “I guessed who did it in the first 
ten pages.” 

“How was the trip? Any trouble?” 

“No, they threw some stuff at us but 
it wasn’t bad. Damn’ cold though at 
sixteen thousand feet—fifteen below.” 

Another plane was approaching and 
then another. While one landed, an- 
other circled. Two more approached. 
The chickens were coming home to 
roost. But what of Brownie? One by 
one they landed. The crews walked 
straight to the Operations room to re- 
port everything that had happened. I 
went back and listened. 

Pete said, “We found the target at 
12:05. There were cumulus clouds at 
four thousand that were breaking. I 
dropped the one ‘stick’ and then went 
back and dropped the rest. The clouds 
thickened and I turned for home. Lis- 
ten—about those lights over the Chan- 
nel. I had a good look at them. That’s 
phosphorescence, I think. It’s shallow 
in there and it may be that the light 
from the moon hits the rocks on the 















































SIGN OF A 
FIRST-CLASS 
SERVICE 
STATION 





Alec reported, “Found the target. 














bottom and that light is reflected.” 
== 

















The clouds were getting thick. Dropped 

















| | two sticks but couldn’t see result.” 


















































Red reported, ‘Never could fii 
target. Too many clouds. Went) 
secondary target. They got a lot} 
light stuff there and plenty of «4 
lights. I dropped a couple of fik 
guess they figured it was me} 
down in flames and the searchlig 
went out. It was easy to pick 
target then. I dropped my bo 
saw a big explosion. Hit it, I gue 

Questions were asked. I li 
keeping one eye on the door. 
opened and a fair-haired lad wit 
blue eyes and slightly apologet 
walked in. It was Brownie. 

“You scared us,” I told him 
never got your report.” 

He looked blank. “I forgot ¢ 
the damn’ thing,” he said. “N 
catch it.” 

The wing commander looked 
Brownie and then wrote, “All 
returned safely.” Brownie gave 
port casually as the others had 
we all went to the mess for bac 
eggs and hot tea. Nine crews we; 
joking, kidding one another. 


More Than Halfway to New 


England is a country that pro 
great many old fools who someh 
their way to high places. FE 
doesn’t produce many young 
These kids weren’t fools. They 
a great job tonight and they kne 
they weren’t going to get seriou 
it. 

“Say, I got a scare just before! 
ing the target,” Alec said to Red.) 
aircraft came out of a cloud 1 
hundred yards away. I told the 
watch it. I was hoping it was a 
It looked like one. And who 
was Red.” 

“Yeah, I saw you, too,” Re 
munching some bacon. 

“Where’s Eddie?” someone a 

“He'll be right along,” some 
said. 

“Bet he'll have a_ swell 
Brownie laughed. “He'll say, “ 
was, at twenty thousand feet, | 
by my knees to the rudder bar. 
I was right up there in the sk 
feel of ice on my wings and twen 
serschmitts around me. I got thi 
by one, and then went down and « 
my bombs on a Dornier factor’ 
flames shot a thousand feet in th) 

Eddie walked in then, a big, t| 
haired kid who was twenty two | 
ago. He looked very unhappy. | 

“T could not find the main tar 
said dejectedly. 

“Did you bring your bombs 
Red asked. 

“No,” Eddie said casually, “T) 


dropped my bombs on them a 
you should have seen those (i 
They were—” 

“They were two thousand fe 
Brownie said. | 

Eddie looked hurt and ordere 
and eggs. Brownie and I walk 
side. It was six-thirty now anc 
liant dawn was touching tl)! 
hangars, making them almost bil 

Brownie yawned, “How abois 
shut-eye? This has been a long/a) 
you.” iE 

“Sure,” I said sarcastically, 
tough day. How far did you) 
night?” 

“About 1,500 miles,” Brownie 

“That’s more than halfway fr 
to New York,” I said. 

“That’s a flight I wouldn’t 
make,” Brownie said. “All ove}\ 
Not me. This was a cinch com’/f 
that. I’ll see -you later. Ho 
Pete and you and me going into 
morrow? We'll have the night | 

I said, “Sure, that'll be swe) 
then I went to bed. 





sd by an awful woman and didn’t 
4 in anything any more. What 





you do?” 

‘ ing around the room Mrs. Craw- 
‘as unable to detect any literature 
\low tinge. “Who is this man?” 
Jd cautiously. 


s 


js—uh ... just a man,” Virginia 
' 


}ichome?” Ellen Crawford thought 
ring Mrs. Howard a polite note of 


/no,” Virginia said, “right here.” 
ys head reeled. She said, “Vir- 
ire you making this all up?” 
course not,” Virginia said in- 
Hy. 
thought quickly, maintaining a 
1 look of interest. A cable to 
a’s mother tonight. There was a 
t for the mainland day after to- 
if she could wangle a reserva- 
Hit. Tonight was the dinner party 
‘Murgatroyds’. She could keep 
| on her there. Tomorrow she 
istick to Virginia like a shadow 
od willing, day after tomorrow, 
on a ship bound for home. Un- 
, strategy was plainly the only 
| She said, “It sounds a terribly 
‘ing problem. I wish I had time 
)about it now but I’m due at the 
isser’s.” She felt some misgiv- 
Wout leaving Virginia alone. “You 
it,” she said hopefully, “like to 
Sour hair done?” 
id it done yesterday.” 
ap would be nice,” Ellen said, 
ll be fresh for tonight.” 
some letters to write and I have 
| up on my diary.” 
it take you all afternoon?” 
yes,” Virginia said. 
tn be dressed by seven,” Ellen 
))We'll discuss your problem when 
time to think about it.” 
| went to the door with her. 
ik ise I'll break it to him gently,” 

















ak it to him?” 

pin,” said Virginia. “And be- 
e, Mrs. Crawford, nothing will 
ak up my friendship with John.” 
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at chance have we got with every radio program giving it away" 
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Waikiki Mirage 


Continued from page 15 


“Oh ... John,” Ellen said. She had 
quite forgotten about John. She closed 
the door and went directly to the cable 
office. Her message to Mrs. Howard 
read: V MADLY IN LOVE WITH SCOUNDREL 
ADVISE IMMEDIATE RETURN TO MAINLAND 
REGARDS ELLEN. 

Alone, Virginia gazed raptly into 
space. Then, after chewing her pencil 
a while the result was: “Dear Diary. I 
have neglected you. But you will for- 
give me when you know why. I am 
madly in love and have been very busy. 
Diary, I have met the man who is my 
destiny.” 

In the throes of composition she 
glanced idly out of the window. The 
sun was going down. Beach boys were 
collapsing the huge striped umbrellas 
and carrying in the gaily colored pads. 
And the man of Virginia’s destiny was 
sitting on the prow of a beached out- 
rigger canoe watching, with melancholy 
mien, the sunset. 


iy PENTA put on a bathing suit, hur- 
ried downstairs and out of the hotel. 
She walked past him once and he didn’t 
notice her, so engrossed was he in his 
memories that burned without blessing. 
She walked back. A voice broke in on 
Mike’s wondering whether or not it 
would rain, saying, “Hello.” 

He jumped. “Oh... hello,’ Mike 
said. 

Breathlessly Virginia said, “Should I 
sit there beside you?” She gazed long- 
ingly at a bit of seat Mike was not 
occupying. He moved over. Virginia 
sat down and stared with large, tragic 
eyes at the setting sun. After watching 
her a moment Mike said, “Is something 
the matter?” 

She turned eyes steeped with pity full 


upon him. “I was thinking about wasted | 


lives,” she said. 

“Oh,” said Mike. There wasn’t, really, 
any answer to that. He contented him- 
self by examining the tilt of her nose 
and a soft curl lying at the nape of her 
neck. She was certainly a pretty little 
thing when she hadn’t been drowning. 
“T wouldn’t think about wasted lives if I 
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were you,” he said. “There isn’t much, 
actually, that’s worth being unhappy 
about.” 

“‘l’m talking about love,” Virginia 
said simply. 

“Oh ... love,” Mike said. 

“Suppose a woman isn’t worth any- 
thing to begin with,” Virginia went on. 
“And a nice man, for instance, never 
knows that she doesn’t really love him 
but only wants the presents he brings 
her because he is rich. Then when his 
money is gone she spurns him. You 
know?” 

“T know,” Mike said gravely. How 
intense she was and what long eye- 
lashes she had! 

“He would go away and try to forget 
but her face would haunt him,” said Vir- 
ginia, “but he should not forget that 
somewhere there might be a girl who 
would—uh—go through fire for him. 
And he might look back years later and 
say, ‘What a fool I was to think I loved 
that other one.’ He would be married 
then and have children, of course.” 

“Of course,” Mike said. 

“Children,” Virginia said, “make a 
man’s life complete.” 

Mike nodded solemnly, thinking pri- 
vately that if she was any sample she 
was quite right. She was certainly mak- 
ing him very happy, just looking at her. 
He knew if he sat there any longer he 
was going to kiss her. The urge was as 
insistent as a sneeze rising in church. 
He stood up and pulled her to her feet. 
“Let’s go for a quick dip,” he said. 


HE swam with the same kind of in- 

tense concentration with which she 
talked. Mike paced his strokes to stay 
near her. When they came in he gave 
her his hand to help her through the 
shallow water and then when he held her 
robe and felt her shivering as she got 
into it he just suddenly leaned down and 


kissed her. Immediately remorse over- 
took him. “I’m sorry,” he said. 
Virginia said intensely, “Oh, you 


mustn’t be. A man has to fall in love 
again sometime. It isn’t fair to expect 
him to live with amemory. I mean...” 

“Look,” Mike said, taking hold of her 
two shoulders, “what is your name?” 

“Virginia Howard.” 

“Well, Virginia Howard, you go 
straight inside and have a hot bath. 
You're shivering. I will call on your 
mother tomorrow.” 

“Oh, but ’'m not cold. I...” 

“You are cold,’ Mike said, “and 
you're going to do as I tell you or 
there’ll be awful trouble.” 

She stood on tiptoe, kissed him again 
and then without a word padded obedi- 
ently toward the hotel entrance for 
bathers. For a moment Mike considered 
going after her and inviting her to the 
party that night but he thought better 
of it. Meeting her mother in a crush of 
people wasn’t exactly the way he wanted 
it. It was bound to be a rout what with 
the Murgatroyds bringing their dinner 
guests in later. He waved as she went 
through the doorway and went home to 
dress. 

Virginia had her bath and got into 
her clothes in an almost comatose state. 
Engaged. She, Virginia Howard, was 
engaged. Really, this time, not the old 
frat-pin business. This was an honest- 
to-goodness engagement, the sort you 
read about. What would Mrs. Crawford 
say? Sudden fear gripped her. Mrs. 
Crawford would pry about his family 
and his past. That awful past of his! 

All during the ride to the Murga- 
troyds’, John kept trying, under cover of 
darkness, to hold Virginia’s hand. John 
had magnanimously forgiven the surf- 
board episode and was prepared, as he 
put it elegantly to himself, to do a little 
smooching. Virginia snatched her hand 
away as fast as he grabbed it because, 
to her way of thinking, her hand no 
longer belonged to her. 


At dinner Virginia was very quiet. 
She was dying of pneumonia. Mike 
knelt through the soup, fish and entree 
and begged her to live for him. Virginia 
arrived at the convalescent stage just 
as the butler arrived with coffee. He 
was a little surprised to hear her mur- 
mur, “Our love is stronger than death.” 

Gulping his coffee hastily, John leaned 
over and twitched at her sleeve. Vir- 
ginia turned to him with a weak and 
tender glance, left over from the con- 
valescence. 

John said hoarsely, “Let’s go out in 
the garden. This joint gives me the 
vapors.” The vapors was John’s most 
persistent and nagging disease. 

In the garden Virginia took the bull 
by the horns. “John,” she said, “I feel 
there is something I should tell you.” 

John grabbed at her. “I feel there is 
something I should tell you,” he said 
greedily. In the ensuing scuffle the leis 
of ginger flowers he had bought her were 
badly bruised but Virginia emerged 
from the conflict victoriously unkissed, 
yelling, “I’m pledged to somebody else!” 

“You’re what?” John said. 

“My poor John,’ Virginia said, with 
the rapidity of one who has frequently 
rehearsed a speech, “I have met my 
great love. I was sucha child, John... 
such an inexperienced child . . . and 
nothing will ever break up our friend- 
ship.” ; 

John said belligerently, “What do you 
mean ‘poor John?’” 

Mrs. Crawford was, at the moment, 
prowling among the trees trying to 
round them up to go on to the house of a 
man named Lester. She called, “Joh- 
hon! Virgin-’hia!” They suspended hos- 
tilities and joined her in silence. 

The Lester house was large, situated 
down a steep hill off the road and over- 
looking the water. Grass mats had been 
spread on the lawn and Japanese lan- 
terns in gay colors with black rims were 
strung crisscross between two poles at 
either side which were topped by flares. 

Virginia’s first impression as she came 
out onto the veranda was that there 
were a great many people there. Then 
she saw Mike. He was wearing a tropi- 
cal dinner jacket. Beachcombers didn’t 
have tropical dinner jackets. And en- 
gaged men didn’t have tall, lovely girls 
hanging onto their arms and laughing up 


“Don't be alarmed, dear... if isn’t a guest towel” 


= 


into their eyes. Somebody to) " 
arm. “If it isn’t my little hula 
Lillian Dexter said. “How are 
muscles?” 

“Stiff,” Virginia said, without 
her eyes off Mike. | 

“I didn’t know you knew the Le 
Lillian Dexter said. 

“T don’t,” said Virginia. ess 
“You saw Mike Lester this p 
at the studio, remember?” 

“Is that his name?” Virgin 
“Who . .. who is that girl with his 
Lillian looked across the lawn, “ 
Myra Lester,” she said. an 
“Miss,” Virginia said, “or Mrs 
“Mrs. Myra Lester,” d 
Dexter. ‘“She’s your hostess, 
you like to meet her?” 
“Later,” said Virginia. 













































IKE saw her then as she t 
go into the house. By the 
reached the veranda she ha 
peared. He saw John standing 
looking bewildered and said, “T; 
Lester. How do you do? [| 
surfing this afternoon.” ; 
“T’m John Crawford,” John said) 
do you do?” They shook hands 
Mike said then, “Is there 
can get you? A highball? M 
makes a wonderful julep. : 
them out over there at the o 
of the veranda.” ; 
“Thanks,” John said, “but I 
had my quota for the evenir 
neglected to mention that his ¢ 
none. If he seemed a bit preo 
was because he was thinking u 
to that “Poor John” crack of 
Just wait until he got her alone 
a few things to tell her. 
Virginia crept into the h 
found a dressing room and 
into it carrying her ruined life 
sat there shaking all over. | 
of habit she hiked right into 
and spent years in as many 
When she was called upon to 
for malaria the suffering wa 
Great tears rolled down her chee} 
took her hand at the last and. 
wronged you, Virginia,” and she 
“It doesn’t matter ... now. I] 
voted my life to serving o' 
happy. Would you like to seea 
Myra Lester, looking down at 
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HELPED BY TYPING! 
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retary, the executive's office. At 
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typing as the first step toward self- 
improvement. Perhaps it is a step 
hich you too can profitably take. 
We make many fine typewrit- ~ 
ers, honestly built and reasonably 
priced... portables for the student, 
he traveler, the “occasional typ- 
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Sid Luckman, football star, says, ‘*Typing saves 
ime in school and college... time you can 

lspend in other things. | certainly would be 

llost without my Corona...and | advise every 

lyoung student to acquire the typing habit 

early, and stick to it for life. 
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Standard, Sterling, and Silent 

. each with Floating Shift, 
each “tops” among portables in 
its price class. Easy to operate, 
fast, sturdy, and dependable. 
Touch-typing chart and smart 
carrying case included with 
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pound wonder ofthe typewriter 


NEW Super-Speed L C SMITH 
Take a good look at the latest 
word in office typewriters . .. 
modern, complete, and almost 
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Margin Set, Touch Selector, 
Floating Shift ... standard or 
silent, choice of many type 


world.” Lower in cost, a gen- 
ine sensation among modern 
portables... yet has 4-row 84- 


character standard ke -y board, 


Mother wins scholarship. Mrs. Grace Darnell, 
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orked at home and with the help of her 
orona won a $1400 scholarship at New York 
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| not heavy— 
with a flavor 
found in no 
other brew 


“SCripep BY 18°” 
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TRUE ALE, with the extra flavor coming from ale yeasts, 

Ballantine’s is, at the same time, a particularly lively drink 
... bright, brisk, sparkling ... brewed especially to the 
| American taste. 

Call for a glass of Ballantine’s Ale today. Taste it critically 
...and you will meet the most satisfying combination of quali- 
ties ever brewed into an ale... PURITY, BODY and FLAVOR 
... with the emphasis on FLAVOR. 

Millions enjoy Ballantine’s Ale above any other brew. On sale 
coast to coast...in bottles and cans (12 oz. and full quart). 


BALLANTINE’ 


Copr., 1940, P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J. 


America’s 
Largest 


Selling ALE 





anxiously as a woman can look while 
powdering her nose, said, “Is something 
wrong?” 

“Nothing, thank you,” Virginia said. 

Poor woman. Her heart was prob- 
ably all his. Maybe she’d die never 
knowing that he had been unfaithful to 
her. She said suddenly, “Are you happy, 
Mrs. Lester?” 

“Divinely,” Myra Lester said. “Why, 
aren’t you?” 

“Oh, I’m happy,” Virginia said, “but 
I’m not married.” __ 

“But that’s when you’re happiest,” 
Myra said. “Don’t you think being 
married is nice?” 

“T think it must be awful.” 

“Why, for heaven’s sake?” 

“Well, for instance, if I had a husband 
I’d worry,” Virginia said. 

“About what?” 

“T’d hate to think my husband loved 
me and then, for instance, find out that 
he kissed other women,” Virginia said. 
She clenched her fists. “Just walked up 
to them and kissed them without know- 
ing their names or anything and a nice 
wife like you waiting at home for him 
all the time.” 

Myra Lester’s face changed suddenly 
from that of a happy woman to that of 
an angry woman. Virginia noticed the 
change. Myra said, “What did you 
say?” between her fine, white teeth and 
Virginia came conscious. 

She gasped, “Oh... I’m sorry... 
I...’ and lunged for the door. 

Both John and Mike saw her whip 
across the veranda and dart into the 
garden. For personal reasons quite 
independent of each other, they both fol- 
lowed her. Myra Lester came, an aveng- 
ing fury, to stand in the doorway and 
look at her perfidious husband who was, 
with every outward evidence of inno- 
cence, mixing mint juleps and handing 
them out. She started for him. 

Mike overtook Virginia by a hedge. 
She was trying to get through it and into 
the road. He hauled her back. John 
paused on the other side of the hedge 
in his headlong pursuit because what he 
had to say to Virginia was private. 

Virginia said, “Please don’t touch me, 
Mr. Lester.” 

“All right,” he said, “but why not go 
through the gate? It’s cleaner than the 
hedge. What's the matter with you, 
Virginia?” 

“T hope,” Virginia said through stiff 
lips, “that you don’t think anything 
meant anything to me, either. I mean 
just because I let you kiss me doesn’t 
mean that I thought we would be mar- 
ried or anything like that. I’ve kissed 
lots of people and anyway I’m engaged 
to be married already.” 

Mike said, “‘Oh, I see.” 

“Yes,” Virginia said, “I am engaged 
to marry John Hillary Crawford the 
third. And my fiancé is very funny. 
He won’t understand my being out here 
alone with you.” 


OHN couldn’t stand it any longer. He 

burst through the hedge. “I’m not 
funny,” he said wrathfully, “and we’re 
not engaged any longer and you give me 
back my fraternity pin right here and 
now in front of witnesses!” 

By witnesses he meant Mike and an- 
other distracted young man who had 
burst through a second section of the 
hedge in search of Mike. ‘“Mike,” said 
Allen Lester, “do come and do some- 
thing about Myra. She’s gone abso- 
lutely batty ... accusing me of all sorts 
of things. Now she’s having hysterics. 
What do I do?” 

Mike said to Virginia, “Stay right 
here. Don’t you move.” He went with 
his brother in the direction of the sound 
of hysteria. 

Virginia clawed at the clasp of John’s 
fraternity pin and thrust it into his hand. 
“Here, take your old pin,” she said, 
“who wants it?” 


“Poor John my eye,” said John, as 
thrust it into his pocket. 

“Oh, leave me _ alone,” 
sobbed. “I’m so miserable!” 

She found the gate and a taxi ov 
side it. Crawling in, she directed 
driver to the hotel and then lay on }) 
face in the back seat having a good o 
fashioned cry. 

At the hotel she lay down on her b 
and went on crying. Life was awf 
Everything was pretty until you got | 
close to it and then it exploded in yc 
face. People were awful. They ]j 
and kissed people and it didn’t me 
anything. 


Virgir 


alt MUST tell you, Mr. Lester,” Eli 

Crawford was saying in a taxi, “t) 
little Virginia is a most unreliable s 
In view of what you tell me I hesit/ 
to say this but . . . but I don’t think { 
child knows what love means.” 

“Yes she does,’ Mike said. 
in love with me.” 

“But tomorrow it may be all ove 
Ellen warned. “Why, only this aft 
noon she was madly in love with 
beachcomber who does nothing, so 
as I can figure out, except drink ¢ 
boast of the woman he loved bef 
Virginia fell in love with him.” 

“Umm hmm,” Mike said. “The we 
an’s face is haunting him and he’s we 
ing his life.” | 

“How in the world did you 0 
Ellen said. 

“Oh, I know a lot of things,” s 
Mike. “I can surf and sail a boat: 
manage a sugar plantation and I kr 
a lot of other things too.” 

Virginia’s sobbing had died d 
when the door opened. She was sim 
crying drearily and staring at the c 
ing. They ranged around the bed, El 
Mike, Myra and Allen, and stared dr 


“Sh 


at her. Their collective stare bro 
forth another loud wail. Mike lez 
down and touched her. ‘Look, ' 


ginia,” he said, pointing to his brot 
“do you know this gentleman?” 
Virginia shook her head vigoroy 
and tried to get it under the pillow. 
pulled it out again. “Do you k 
me?” he said. She nodded and di 
for the pillow again. Firmly, he cui 
her retreat. “Did I kiss you this af 
noon?” 
Then she really howled. Mike tur) 
to Myra: “You see? I told you.” 
“Brothers,” said Myra darkly, “t, 
been known to lie for brothers.” |) 
“Now about this beachcomber,” Ei 
said worriedly. | 
“I’m her beachcomber,”’ Mike | 
“She’s been trying to reform me 
afternoon. I didn’t reform well be 
I didn’t know I was a depraved c® 
acter. Now will all you earthbc 
grownups get out of here and leave 
alone?” 
When the door closed behind 
Mike sat down on the edge of the . 
“Do you believe in love at first sig \ 
he said. 
Virginia gulped. “Y-yes,” she : ’ 
“So do I,” Mike said. “Now let's 
our eyes and go down and tell 
brother’s wife he doesn’t go around! 
ing strange girls. Then we can haj, 
nice long talk about love and refon—- 
and I'll forget about that other wo/#’ 
and we’ll be very happy. How about 
“OQ-oh,” Virginia said, “you’re 
posing to me!” 
“Definitely,” Mike said. “It’s dar 
ous to leave you around loose.” 
“Just think,” Virginia said, ro 
eyed, “I might have broken up 
brother’s home and they might |} 
gone on for years and years never kij 
ing that he hadn’t, been unfaithful 
they might have died of broken hej 
“Now don’t start,” Mike said. “Vie 
going to have a very adventurous 
romantic life and I don’t want yo. 
worn out before we start.” i 
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+4 said quickly, “Him! Say, I’d trust 


Histy with anything, any time. Look, 
kl, Pll scare up the car.” 
usty shrugged when he’d left them. 


not even a romantic menace any 


dow, saw him scissor his long, flan- 
Jed legs over the door of the big, blue 
\dster and tool it around to the porch. 
‘Nice kid,” she said. “You must be 
d of him.” 
‘I am,” Rusty honestly replied; but 
ondered if that was oblique imputa- 
It bothered him all the way to 






ip 
yn. 

/Je watched from a chair in the Copley 
by while Jimmy strangled a tele- 
















l 
ne, saw his face light up and yearn 
iy the mouthpiece when he obviously 
Iched the wanted voice. What would 
| be like, Rusty wondered. Wellesley 
d-hockey freshman with a flat voice 
i flat heels? What other kind could 
amy have? 

immy walked back. “She’ll be right 
m now. Any minute, pal!” He 
acked Rusty lightly on the shoul- 
“Stand up, you dope, and look 
dsome! This doesn’t happen every 
bh r 


E wasn’t at all what he’d pictured, 
oming toward them from the eleva- 
Ibank. There was nothing flat-heeled 
but this one. Her stride was a light, 
y thing to look upon, graceful on ex- 
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ire was warmth, a pasteled flame of 
leat at the column of her throat. Her. 
y was fully and sweetly curved with 
ing, uncrowded lines. 

fer mouth was delicately open-lipped 
reeting. Her voice on the “Jimmy!” 
low and clear. 

Pleasure in reunion lighted her eyes, 
ught up little flaming pin points in 
m, like tiny, golden candles—Rusty 
Id see them burning there. 

arilyn! Marilyn!” said Jimmy. 
sty liked her name at once. “This is 
sty McLarnin, Marilyn Patterson! 
| gal and my pal! Have a look!” 
Her hand was warm in 
sty’s. 

hat did I tel/ you!” Jimmy crowed. 
‘But you didn’t,” said Rusty, still 
ing at her. Was he staring? 

he girl said: “Jimmy, your father 
1 me to tell you that if you win to- 
ow, he’ll fly up for the finals Satur- 
”» 

uf!” Jimmy was instantly scornful. 
ait here a minute, you two. I’ll wire 
to make a reservation now.” 

gave Rusty a little time alone with 
He moved in a bare half step. He 
7 her make an instinctive gesture of 
eat. He liked that. She was highly 


He seems so confident,” she nodded 
2x Jimmy. “I suppose it’s because 
s playing with you. He thinks you’re 
best in tennis—ever! He also thinks 
‘re a great guy.” 

Rusty said: “It isn’t hurting him to 
Kk so, whether I am or not.” 

No,” she said, “I guess it isn’t.” 
Rusty nodded toward the wire desk 
ere Jimmy was hunched in a scribble. 
by and girl?” he asked. 

e grew up together.” 

Rusty smiled. “All the way to here.” 
And beyond,’ she added very 
ckly. 

Oh, of course,” Rusty said. 
y not?” 

€ saw color rise in the small- 
Mdeled planes of her face. She, too, 


“And 
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Somebody’ s Waiting for You 


| Continued from page 22 


knew that there was an answer to that 
question: that sometimes two people in 
one meeting by the merest exchange of 
a word, a glance, brief contact of fingers 
can set up a small, fierce blaze. No 
one had ever hit him this way. Never. 
Not even Jane. 

Jimmy came hurrying back to them. 
“Let’s eat in the Sheraton Room. Ten- 
nis crowd may be inthere. Like to have 
them meet you. Nice bunch.” 

Jimmy proved right. A table hailed 
them, its occupants cordial in their 
greeting, perfunctory, as always, toward 
Rusty, but positively eager in meeting 
the girl. 

Rusty was almost rude in getting her 
away before Jimmy made her known 
around the board; even as someone was 
calling for more chairs, Rusty said to 
her—he didn’t ask, “Dance with me, 
Marilyn.” It was his first use of her 
name. It made a small melody in his 
mouth. 

Her breath came quickly in a corner 
where, shielded from the table, he drew 
her close. He felt a ruthlessness within 
himself; his arm was urgent at her waist, 
her body stiffened against his own. 

With her right hand she pressed away 
from him. He laughed, let her hear it, 
drew her closer as the music drifted and 
died. “Nobody’s going to get hurt,” he 
said. 

She was silent as he led her to the 
table, but he knew by the way her eyes 
stole across the board with a look at 
once resentful and furtive that she was 
not going to forget their dance. 

He made small talk and watched her 
dance with Jimmy. Jimmy was such a 
poor dope. He’d never know... never 
... you'd have to draw him a diagram. 

Then Rod Haven blew in from the 
lobby with a protesting Jane Goodale on 
his arm. “Snared her,” he said tri- 
umphantly. ‘She thought she was going 
to get to bed. What’ll it be, Jane?” 

Jane took the chair at Rusty’s side. 
“Something to make me sleep.” 

“Who’s your money on Saturday?” 
asked Trix Reghart, a sun-tanned little 
dervish just out of the juniors. 

“McLarnin and Grierson, if McLarnin 
wants to win. You always win when you 
want to, don’t you, McLarnin?” Then 
she dropped her voice to a more sub- 
dued note. ‘Why, McLarnin,” she said, 
“you old fire horse! What makes you 
tremble that way? What’s coming down 
the wind, McLarnin?” 


Eee he got his eyes away from 
the dance floor, she had followed 
them to Jimmy and his girl. 

“Oh!” Jane said. ‘Would that be 
the lovely anything he could trust you 
with any time?” 

Rusty turned to her brusquely and 
he’d never been that way with Jane. 
“You’re way off form on your guessing.” 
He pushed back from the table to rise. 
“T’m tired,” he said, “Tell Jimmy I left. 
Tell Jimmy and his lady good night.” 

He couldn’t run away from the 
memory of Marilyn. It was with him 
through the night, and when he awak- 
ened. He spent breakfast trying to for- 
get her. When it was over he knew that 
he could not. 

He had no further need for memory 
when they walked out on the court that 
afternoon. She was the first thing of 
which he was conscious, once within the 
enclosure of center court. She sat down 
front in a box at the rail looking lovely, 
smartly turned out. 

Perhaps her presence was the reason 
that he and Jimmy clicked as they never 
had before: were component and flash- 
ing members of a hard, driving, fierce 
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SHOE CONDITION 
CHART 


SIX BIG DAYS TO SEE THE MIRACLES OF MODERN SHOE SERVICE 


Round up the family footwear for 
a trip to your shoe repairman. Then 
be prepared for the surprise of 
your life! Modern shoe service 
technique works wonders! Gives 
you “old-shoe” comfort with “new- 
shoe” beauty...saves you new- 


shoe dollars with old-shoe pennies! 
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attack that swept them into the finals in 
three straight, blistering sets. 

Jimmy was obviously suppressing 
exultation as they picked up togs and 
rackets; as they stopped for a word with 
Marilyn he was nearly at the emotional 
flash point. 

“You were wonderful. 
said Marilyn. . 

“Weren’t we though!” Jimmy agreed. 

Rusty said: “Take a duck for the 
showers. I want to get a line on tomor- 
row’s match.” 

He slipped around the rail to sit by 
Marilyn, looked once around the enclos- 
ure, saw Jane Goodale, pad on her 
knees, brow drawn downas she sketched. 
He thought she looked up and stared 
their way. No, she didn’t. Jane wouldn’t 
stare. Anyway, what difference did it 
make? He leaned toward Marilyn, 
pulled on a camel’s-hair coat against his 
increasing chill. He said, “You and I 
add up to something,” with a deep in- 
tensity in his voice. She made no an- 
swer. 

He went on: 
itase. 

She spoke then. “I wanted to like 
you,” she said. “I still want to like you. 
For Jimmy’s sake. Why won't you let 
me—please ?” 

“Liking,” he said, “has nothing to do 
with it. Before it’s too late, I’ve got to 
talk with you. I want to see you alone.” 
He stood up then and closed a muffler at 
his throat. “I'll arrange it,” he told her. 
“Somehow.” 

Rusty didn’t have to do any arrang- 
ing. Jimmy’s father had taken care of 
that. Jimmy was rushing through dress- 
ing. A wire lay beside him on the bench. 

“Dad’s landing in an hour. I’ll have 
to meet him,” Jimmy said. “Do me a 
favor, Rusty: dinner’ll be terribly dull. 
Family bilge. You know. Take the car 
and take Marilyn somewhere.” 

Do him a favor! That was pathetic. 
“Sure, kid,” Rusty said, and tried not to 
feel like a heel. 

Rusty remembered a spot near Cohas- 
set when, at twilight, there was beauty 
on the sea. When he reached it he 
turned off the shore highway and 
charged spinning rubber up a bastion of 
salt-polished stones. They crunched to 
a stop by a seawall. 

There was only the gentle, rhythmic 
wash of a summer sea on the sand. The 
sweep of the beach was deserted. 

“Marilyn,” Rusty said; they’d hardly 
spoken since pulling away from the club. 

“Please, a cigarette,’ she said to him. 

That, he knew, was defense. He dis- 
regarded it utterly. Broke through it, 
and took her in his arms. His hand was 
urgent at her shoulder, drawing her, 
holding her close. 

“T love you!” His voice was harsh 
with feeling. “I’ve never said that to 
anyone ...ever....” 

“No!” she protested. “Jimmy .. . 

He blocked the words that were to 
follow with hungry, demanding lips. 
She fought against him for a moment— 
then he felt all resistance drain away, 
go out of her entirely with a long-drawn 
sigh; her mouth was sweet and seeking 
against his own. 

This was the way he had dreamed it. 
It was their world. For a moment, they 
were safe. She stirred, and he sensed 
that she was thinking. He said: “I'll 
tell him . . . tomorrow afternoon.” 


Wonderful!” 


“T’ve got to know what 


” 


bee and Stearns, against them in 
the finals, were no Sunday competi- 
tion at the club. Maybe that was why 
Jimmy was so silent, so tense in the 
way he moved about. 

Marilyn’s eyes, as they rallied, seemed 
to reach out to him. Beside her, sat a 
gray-haired, square-jawed older man— 
the same look of eagerness on his face 
that was the habit of his son, tempered 
a bit by the years. 


Her eyes seemed tosay: “This much 


for Jimmy. This little thing, at the 
least.” 

They swept into it and Rusty gave 
them McLarnin at McLarnin’s flash- 
ing top form. McLarnin’s blistering 
backhand. McLarnin’s smoking fore- 
hand drives. The “whomp” of McLar- 
nin’s racket as McLarnin came up with 
an ace. 

That was the way it was right from 
the beginning, until incipient weariness 
sent tiny signals up the long length of 
his legs. 

This was where he’d schooled Jimmy 
to take over. But, shockingly, Jimmy 
wasn’t ready. Jimmy was torpid, slow; 
unsettled, flubbing like a tyro. They 
left the court at the end of three sets 
with two of them gone forever, only one 
tucked away in the bag. 


USTY held back, looked over at 

Marilyn. He wanted to smile reas- 
suringly, make it, if he could, seem to 
say: “Don’t worry! Don’t worry! 
There are still two sets.” 

But would there be? Rusty was tired, 
drained, completely washed out. The 
smile when he broke it felt wooden and 
he saw no response on her face. He saw 
nothing there but a sharp despair. 

“McLarnin,” said a voice on the path- 
way. He turned toward it wearily. It 
was Jane. “It’s my fault,” she said. 

“What’s your fault?” 

“The way that Jimmy is playing.” 
She opened a loose-leaf book. “See?” 
she said. “Jimmy saw it, too, when he 
came looking for you last night. He sat 
with me for a while in the lounge and 
I let him run through my book of 
sketches. .. .” 

The simple lines, though roughly 
blocked were unmistakable. Jane had 
caught that look on a young girl’s face 
that had shown itself on Marilyn’s, ten- 
sion, distress, almost fear, when Rusty 
had leaned so close to her the previous 
afternoon and said: “I’ve got to see you 
alone.” 

And the figure beside her, impetuous 
in attitude: it was McLarnin’s head 
close in urgency; there was almost a des- 
peration on the face. 

It wasn’t a pretty picture, at least for 
Jimmy to see. 

“Go in there and fix it,” Jane said to 
Rusty. “Just tell him it’s one of those 
things that happens. That you’re sorry 
you had to turn around and walk back 
a few years for Marilyn and yank her 
out of his life. Tell him you’ll be good 
to her. He’ll feel better.” 

Rusty went into the locker room. 
Jimmy was there, slumped on a bench, 
his head dropped down in his hands. If 
the kid would only get up and sock him! 

But he didn’t. 

“Jimmy ...” Rusty slowly said. 

Jimmy’s head came up and then 
Rusty saw what lay in his clouded eyes. 
It wasn’t scorn, or hate, or anger. It 
was a sickness, and not of the flesh. It 
was the first shoddy seam in Rusty’s 
bright fabric of dreaming and, once rent, 
it began to drop apart. He could feel it 
tatter and drop away as he stood there 
looking down. He could almost laugh 
aloud at his hopelessness—what had he 
to offer any girl but a reputation as a 
top-flight tennis player—which would 
drop away overnight. 

Here sat the only friend that tennis 
had ever given him. The kid who 
thought he was such a great guy, look- 
ing up at his hero with this terrible sick- 
ness in his eyes. 

Rusty’s voice was harsh when he 
spoke again: “What the hell is the 
matter with you, Jimmy? Your old 
man’s out there, and your girl!” __ 

He heard his voice going on, the things 
it was saying almost fascinated him: 
“And if you can’t think of yourself or 
your folks, think of me. I have a girl 
out there, too, you know.” 

Shock and wonder came into Jimmy’s 
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ANSWERS to th 


£/P.S. Question 
on Page 90 


A. We say—“give it the gas’ when in reali] 
pressing down the accelerator we merely ¢/ 4 
valve to let more air in. As this air rushes th 
the carbureter it picks up drops of g 

—from the P. S. article in COL. E 
December 9, 


B. Hot water has a habit of leaving a little ¢ 
or scale on the inside of boilers or even c 
utensils—and it happens in radiators, too, 
of the passages through which the wate! 
travel are as small as a 32nd of an inch 
ameter. If the passages become clogged, ¢ 
tion is slowed down and overheating r 
—from the P. S. article in COLLIE 
November 4 
The firing in the cylinder is created by hav 
electricity jump a little gap of about 25/1) 
of an inch from one to the other electrode 

spark plug. 
—from the P. S. article in COLLI 
November 
D. Depending on the make of car, there are 2 
different places that need to be lubricate 
—from the P. S. article in COLLIE 
March 30 
The first wear comes on the piston rin 

bearings. 
—from the P&S. article in COLLILE® 
January 
Here is the ‘“‘substation’”’ which distribu’ 
electricity to each spark plug in the 9 
sequence, and at the proper time. 
—from the P. S. article in COLL 
November 4 
G. ‘“‘Ping’”’ or “‘gas knock” or ‘“‘spark knock,” 
have become such common terms, are 
result of the gas burning from two differen 
causing the two waves of combustion te 
the piston like sudden blows. 
—from the P. S. article in COLLII 
Junel 
e@ 


If you would like to have a little boolll® 
questions and answers covering the mijfi@ 
in this and other P. S. messages, merely 
PREVENTIVE SERVICE, COLLIER’S, 250 
Ave., N. Y., asking for “P. S. Question 
Answers,” enclosing ten cents in st/? 
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es. It was good to see that beaten 
ok go. “Your girl?” he said, and his 
w dropped. 

“Didn’t you hear Jane Goodale at the 
fopley? Didn’t you hear her say: ‘Mc- 
jarnin can win whenever he wants to?’ 
at chance, Jimmy, playing with you! 
tome alive, you dope! Snap out of it!” 
) “McLarnin!”—a ball boy thrust his 
lead in the door. 

“Be right out,son. Jimmy, come on.” 
| It was like breathing life into a puppet 
rhose strings had been severed. Rusty 
filled the kid through the next set. 
mmy was overeager in sharp contrast 
b his lassitude before. He fought for 
bontrol, sometimes he had it—his fore- 
it and was a smoking, wicked thing. His 
Jowerful smashes when he leaped to the 
Yall were becoming ungettable kills. 


| IHEY closed out in a rush at two even. 

+ Jimmy came crowding to the top of 

is form when the final set got under 

ay. He was sure-footed now, and jig- 
s, eager to wear on the ball. 

His racket machine-gunned felt-pelted 
jullets. He usurped three fourths of the 
burt. Rusty let him, felt no surge of 

sentment. He had little left with 

Vhich to guard what was his own. 

| Fenno and Stearns in mounting des- 

eration threw all attack that they could 

justys way. Rusty raced with legs 
one leaden and reached with a heavy 
m. But they pulled out games, he 
d Jimmy. Pulled the set to an even 
e all. Got the next game on Jim- 
"s whipping service. Another with 
acements and craft. Came out in the 
fad, five games to three. 
) Rusty’s vision smoked up. He had to 
cus and do it with effort. He held up 
hand to the ball boy, let three fresh 
alls gather there. His wide shoulder 
jent down and his racket went up. It 
inned at the ball with a mighty 
Whomp!”—an unreturnable ace. 

| “Oh, kid, kid, kid!” Jimmy was chat- 
)>oring, softly under his breath. You 
idn’t need your eyes to place them 
Ike that with McLarnin’s years on the 
‘>urt. You could tuck one away in a 

brner with a blindfold over your face. 

} was the wide returns that had you 
juessing, that you couldn’t be sure of at 
i 
But you didn’t need to be sure of any- 
ning if you had. Jimmy. Jimmy could 
2 there and ready, waiting for anything, 
|} seemed. He could lean on the ball 
ith your own blinding speed. He was 
| omething from out of your past. 

I Rusty heard the referee say: “Forty- 
Wuirty!” Where in hell had they picked 
p that lead. An ace would do it. He 
shipped at the ball, and the referee sang 
ut: “Fault!” 
|Damn! That would have done it. He 
jas careful. His second ball went in. 
/tearns returned deep and wide with 
ower. Oh, too wide! Too far for a get! 
+ forced Rusty over into the vacant 
Jourt, racing, running, gasping. He had 
- call on all he had left to get there— 
i t he spent it on one wild swipe, one 
)>r the money off his backhand—it 
oked and kissed at the tape, went 
oking beyond it to kiss a corner— 
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“MY CRIES WERE WHISPERS 
AS MS Litt EBBLDI 


forced Fenno racing, tumbling back. 
Fenno did well to trap it with a soft, de- 
fensive floating lob. 

Rusty, running back, saw Jimmy 
waiting, racket dropped down behind 
his shoulder, dancing around a little a 
bare six feet from the net. 

He knew, then, that it was over. He 
slowed, dropped into a walk. Jimmy 
would never miss on that one. He would 
tuck it, for keeps, far away. 

Not quite over, though, for there was 
something else that Rusty wanted to 
see. He came to a stop and turned to- 
ward the stands. Over there, Marilyn’s 
sweet face. 

He watched that face turn downward 
with sharp suspense on it, tenuous wait- 
ing in the uplifted eyes, down—oh, 
slowly, with the falling ball. Then 
“Whomp!” went Jimmy’s racket. Mari- 
lyn’s face was ecstatic in relief. There 
was joy there, gladness, triumph. It was 
what Rusty wanted. He would always 
remember that look. He carried it away 
with him now. 

His handshake at the net was hurried. 
Three minutes saw him in his room. It 
was there, a bit later, that Jimmy found 
him. Jimmy was jubilant, breathless in 
the door. 

“Come on, pal! Get dressed! Dad’s 
buying! And how he’s buying!” Jimmy 
said. 

“No, thanks, kid.” 

“Jane?” 

“Well; we have got a date.” 

“Well, get her, dope! It’s a party.” 

“Uh-uh. We'd rather be alone. Not 
up to youth and laughter.” 

“Oh,” said Jimmy. “Like that, eh?” 

“Yes, it’s like that,” said Rusty. 
Through the window he saw the roadster 
roll out from the parking area and come 
along up the drive. Marilyn was driv- 
ing. She didn’t look upward. Rusty 
was very glad. He had the snapshot of 
Marilyn that he wanted printed forever 
on his mind. 

Rusty said: ‘Look, you’d better beat 
it, kid. Somebody’s waiting for you.” 

He waited ten minutes. Packed his 
bag and went down. He liked it this 
way. No farewells. 

“Hey,” said a voice on a chiding note. 
“Where are you going, McLarnin, so big 
and noble and brave?” 


fo. put his things down. “Hi, 
Jane,” he said. “I don’t know, really. 
Somewhere. Maybe I’m turning honest.” 

She said: “If you’re not hating me 
much, McLarnin, I can give you a lift 
to New York.” 

She said, while they waited to fill up 
at a station, “If it helps you any, the 
girl looked back till the car was out of 
sight. That book isn’t closed, Mc- 
Larnin; you can still write another 
page.” 

“Nope,” said Rusty. “Nothing to 
write. Nothing to offer, either, but a 
lot of secondhand dreams.” 

“I’m sorry it happened,” said Jane. 
“Aren’t you angry at me?” 


“Nope. It was a good way to have it 
happen. You see, Jane, nobody got 
hurt.” 


Jane said a littl» ancertainly, “It kind 
of looks like my fine Italian hand... 
well, I mean, McLarnin, you might think 
that I was jealous. That I might even 
want you myself. Isn’t that a laugh?” 

“You’re not laughing, Jane.” 

Rusty paid for the gas. Jane said, 
“McLarnin, how does it feel? You’ve 
turned honest already.” 

Rusty said: “It feels like you said it 
would. No fooling, the feeling is fine!” 

That was one answer. Were there 
others? he wondered, as they bowled 
along through the dark. Answers to 
what would he do for a living? And to 
this, which was bothering him a lot: 
What was he? A damned fool? A 
softie? Or a great guy like Jimmy Grier- 
son thought? 
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A true experience of P. S. NICHOLLS, South Bend, Ind. 





“LATE ONE NIGHT, 1 returning front a oe trip, I dose at the wheel of my 
cat while going at a fast clip,” writes Mr. Nicholls. “Suddenly there was a 


blinding crash! 





“MY CAR HAD VEERED off the road ed smashed mg on into a tree. My 
throat was gashed and bleeding badly. I was able only to whisper—and 
seemed doomed to die in the inky darkness. Then... 





««,,.1 REMEMBERED MY FLASHLIGHT! Somehow I managed to get it from 
my tackle box and crawl weakly back to the road. Quickly the bright beam 
of the flashlight, waved in my feeble grasp, stopped a motorist, who took 


me to a hospital just in time. There is no doubt that I owe 
my life to dependable ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED batteries! 


"Te dae ete, 


SAFETY FIRST! Keep an EMERGENCY LIGHT 
in your car—for tire changing, roadside re- 
pairs, locating lost articles, if lights go out, 
etc. The “Eveready” Auto Flashlight, shown 
here, complete with “Eveready” fresh DATED 
batteriesand steering post clamp, isonly $1.25. 
The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
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The Battle of Washington 


E HAVE witnessed the Battles of 

Poland, Norway, Flanders and France; 

are witnessing the Battle of Britain at 
this writing. 

There is another battle going on which, 
though bloodless, is more important to the 
United States and its people than any of the 
others. It is a battle that cannot be lost if we 
are to continue a safe and sovereign people. 

This battle is the Battle of Washington. It 
has been going on ever since May 10th, when 
Hitler tore into Holland and Belgium after 
eight months of “phony” war, and convinced 
Americans that his philosophy might be 
phony but his army was anything but. 

The Battle of Washington is raging on many 
fronts. It is a fight to arm ourselves to the 
teeth, by land and sea and air, and to arm our- 
selves as fast as we can. Main specifications 
are a two-ocean navy fanning out from a core 
of 35 battleships, an air force of some 50,000 
planes with the trained men needed to fly 
them and service them, and a highly mecha- 
nized army of anywhere from 500,000 to 
1,000,000 men. 

Most important of the Battle of Washing- 
ton’s manifold fronts is the front that runs, 
so to speak, through the American heart, the 
American soul. 

We have to change our whole historic atti- 
tude toward military training and military 
service. If American public opinion cannot 
line itself up voluntarily and wholeheartedly 
behind the idea of universal selective military 
service, the Battle of Washington will not be 
won. In the losing of it, we may lose every- 
thing that matters to any of us. 

So we'd all better concentrate on several 
facts: 

For one—a big military establishment will 
NOT automatically sow the seeds of Fascism 
here, or turn our young men into blowhards 
and bullies. 

No such thing happened in 1917-18, when 
our National Army at its peak numbered 
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about 4,000,000 men, or more than 1/30 of our 
entire population at that time. 

The reason why it didn’t and won’t happen 
here is that militarism, Fascist tendencies and 
so on either exist in the souls of people or they 
don’t. Most of the Germans in Germany like 
fighting and uniforms and regimentation. So 
do many of the Japanese. So do the only 
people who have any power in Italy and Rus- 
sia. Democratic armies historically have 
fought no aggressive wars. 

Americans never have been given to slave- 
state ideas. We shall not implant those ideas 
in ourselves by building up a large, demo- 
cratically administered defense machine for 
our protection. 

This machine, if it has to fight at all, will 
fight to keep a slave state from being imposed 
on us by outsiders. If we build the machine 
big and efficient enough, it perhaps won’t have 
to fight at all. 

We can understand the feeling of such 
opponents of universal selective training as 
Senators Wheeler and Norris. They are sin- 
cere liberals, whose domestic ideas are fre- 
quently valuable and progressive but whose 
international vision is badly stippled with 
blind spots. 

All of us can understand, too—and we may 
have to dosomething drastic about—the Com- 
munists, Nazis, Fascists and their fellow trav- 
elers among us, and their efforts to block this 
program. These birds are loyal to foreign dic- 
tators first and to the United States second, 
if at all. To choke off their activities when 
and as necessary will not be a Fascist gesture 
on our part. It isn’t Fascism to jail a spy or 
deport a foreign secret agent. It’s self-pro- 
tection. 

Another of the ideas we’d better get 
thoroughly in mind is that the universal selec- 
tive draft is the only really democratic way to 
build up a big defense establishment. It is 
also the only fast and efficient way, especially 
in a country that has had a long-standing 


THOMAS H. BECK, Ediforial Director 
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tradition, carefully nurtured by pacifists 
googoos, against military training. 

A third of these essential facts of life is t 
it is fully as honorable for a young man to g| 
a year to learning how to fight for his co Ir 1 
and himself as it is for him to serve an appt i 
tice term in a machine shop, or win a lettef 
college football, or make a hit asa band] 

Still another is that life in a big, fj 
National Army, continually infused with . 
blood and new ideas, is bound to be differ 
from the stiff, formalized, initiative-dead| 
ing existence now led by many of the men 
our skeletonized Regular Army. ‘ 

A hitch in the hoped-for draft Army ca n 
the best thing that ever happened to mani 
young man. It had better be, or there will 
some kind of explosion, and a justified one, 

Here’s something to comfort those who f 
the big defense program will bankrupt | 
The Encyclopedia Britannica has this to| 
about what army reorganization on a 
versal-service basis did for Prussia after 
disastrous defeat at Jena in October, 1806: 


eee > ae 


GAS 


Army expenditure became the flywheel wh 
steadied her disorganized finance. The troops |} 
to be fed, clothed, equipped and housed; and 
several occupations and trades involved in th 
processes gave profitable employment both| 
intellect, which was required to invent, devise : 
control, and to capital, which would have shir 
the risks attending any but government contra 
and remained in private hoards, to the detrim 
of the reproductive power of the nation. 


It is reasonable to hope that words to” 
same effect can be truly written about ° 
United States ten years from now—IF we 
the Battle of Washington. 

If we don’t—well, the end result can be t 
we Americans will join the .Czechs, Po! 
Danes, Norwegians, Dutch, Belgians < 
French as unwilling but unconsulted work/® 
in a world vineyard run by and for a sla}- 
state coalition heading up in Berlin. 
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average of only half an hour a day would have 
mabled you to read, within the past few months, 
one of the following widely-discussed new books: 
AS I REMEMBER HIM by Hans Zinsser 
MARRIED ADVENTURE by Osa Johnson 
HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY 
by Richard Llewellyn 
iC WHITE PAPER by J. Alsop & R. Kintner 
FARS ON THE SEA by F. van Wyck Mason 
NATIVE SON by Richard Wright 
KITTY FOYLE by Christopher Morley 
THE NAZARENE by Sholem Asch 
URE OF A MISSION by Sir Nevile Henderson 
AYS OF OUR YEARS by Pierre van Paassen 
___ WIND, SAND AND STARS 
by Antoine de Saint Exupéry 
ESCAPE by Ethel Vance 
Mead, you may have been confessing to friends that 
uld “never get around to reading books.” 
if 250,000 book-reading families—persons like 
if—have found a subscription to the Book-of-the- 
) Club by far the most effectual way to keep 
es from missing the new books they are really 
d in. It is an interesting fact that, of the dozen 
best-sellers listed above, eight were chosen as 
J0k-of-the-month, 
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: ...TO NEW MEMBERS 


OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
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“| just can't find any time 
to read books !” 


i Ga... 1F HE SPENT (ON AN AVERAGE) ONLY 30 MINUTES 


A DAY— BEFORE BEDTIME, OR WHILE TRAVELLING TO OR FROM 
WORK, OR IN OTHER LEISURE MOMENTS—HE COULD EASILY READ 
EVERY BEST-SELLER DURING THE YEAR, AND A GREAT DEAL MORE! 


You are not obliged, as a member of the Club, to take 
the book-of-the-month its judges choose. Nor are you 
obliged to buy one book every month from the Club. 

You receive a carefully written report about the 
book-of-the-month chosen by our judges, iz advance of 
its publication. If it is a book you really want, you let 
it come to you,/If not, you merely sign and mail a slip, 
saying, “Don’— want it.” 

Scores of ofher*fecommendations are made to help 
you choose among all new books with discrimination. 
If you want © buy one of these from the Club, you 
merely ask for it. 

In addition, there is a great money-saving. Time and 
again our judges’ choices are books you find yourself 
buying anyway. For every two books-of-the-month you 
buy you receive, free, one of our book-dividends. 

So many of the Club’s members ordinarily want the 
book-of-the-month that an enormous edition can be 
printed. The saving on this quantity-production enables 
the Club to buy the right to print other fine library vol- 
umes. These are then manufactured and distributed 
free among the Club’s members—one for every two 
books-of-the-month you buy, For every $1 you spend 
for a book-of-the-month you actually receive about 75¢ 
back in the form of free books, figured at retail value. 

You pay no yearly sum to belong to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. You pay nothing, except for the books 
you buy. Your only obligation is to buy four books-of- 
the-month a year from the Club, 





Oxford Book 
of English Verse 





REVISED AND ENLARGED 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN FORTY YEARS 


The Oxford Book of English Verse, which 
contains nearly one thousand poems, has 
achieved recognition as a permanent part of 
English literature. Very few are the books 
that can be read and reread through a life- 
time, without their boundless treasures ever 
being exhausted. This 1200-page book—"al 
that is imperishable of England’’—is one of 
that select company. Within its richly bound 
covers are the poems you have always loved 
and will love as long as you live. 

If you decide to join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club now, we will give you a copy 
of this new and enlarged edition of The Ox- 
ford Book of English Verse, free. This was 
one of the recent book-dividends of the Club. 
Or, if you prefer, you may choose any past 
book-dividend, listed in the coupon below, 
which we still have on hand. 













IS SSSA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc., 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. 4479 


Please enroll me as 2 member. It is understaod that I am to 
receive a free copy of THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE, that I 
am also to receive, without expense, your monthly magazine which 
reports about current books, and that for every two books-of-the- 
month I purchase from the Club, I am to receive the current book- 
dividend then being distributed. For my part, I agree to purchase 
at least four books-of-the-month a year from the Club. 


IMPORTANT: Please check whether you would like us to ship 
the current book-of-the-month with your free book YES [] NO [] 
Name MRS. \ diigevecdotuebunlcahcteh sees Nie eee 

MISS 


ALAR ESS Sv cacwusi -uscsassoansossansostiuae gente eckidusadviveaaheacteoydpvaasunteeeeeeserctetcbonthakeiessatey 








ASIBESS: COMMECHION, 5} IE) Lonaxccnsswswos choi otsuanenet cous ane cedvstaontaiuspseeiinttese 
If you do not wish to receive The Oxtord Book of English Verse 
as your free enrollment book check box below for title you prefer. 
(No ot.ers available at this time) 
(1) JOSEPH IN EGYPT [] INSIDE EUROPE 
0 0 BARTLETT’S QUOTATIONS CU TELLERS OF TALES 
iN Books shipped to Canadian members, DUTY PAID, thru Book-of-the-Month Club (Can.) Ltd. 


ISLA ASA AAAS, ] 
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THE freshman chemistry odor that 
attaches to so many national conven- 
tions was still noticeable in Chicago 
when a different, sweeter gathering 
moved into the rooms recently occu- 
pied by Mr. Roosevelt’s nominators. 
This time Chicago was invaded by the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Un- 
ion. You could notice the difference 
almost immediately. We dropped in. 
We were greeted by a plump, pretty 
woman who at once invited us to join 
her in a few Amethyst drinks. She was 
Mrs. Blanche Pennington of Hunting- 
don, Pennsylvania. She used to be an 
actress (Blanche Cornwall) and was 
pleasantly talkative. We had several 
Amethyst drinks with Mrs. Penning- 
ton and learned their names—May 
Magic, November Chill and, we think, 
Jollyo. May Magic was a bit tartish 
but Mrs. Pennington told us not to be 
afraid as it was just rhubarb tea well 
iced and slightly sugared. We became 
a little confused about the others but 
remember sassafras punch, orange 
eggnog and blue nectar made with 
blueberries and strawberry water. 
They were, as we need not tell you, 
nonalcoholic. We left the ladies, our 
pockets crammed with Amethyst drink 
recipe books—Mugs o’ Joy and Brisk 
Beverages. On our way out we stopped 
to speak to Mr. Joe Welty, a bartender 
we became friendly with during Mr. 
Roosevelt’s convention. We told him 
what we’d been doing and together we 
looked over Mrs. Pennington’s recipes. 
“Well,” said Mr. Welty, “’twill be a 
noble experiment.” 





WE WERE sorry to leave but we were 
on a political survey of our overstimu- 
lated country. What we hoped might 
be a very important conference of 
Northwestern statesmen was about to 
be held in Minneapolis. It didn’t turn 
out so well but we didn’t regret it so 
much because we met Mr. Joe Bun- 
gert, one of Minneapolis’ many able 
detectives. When Mr. Bungert heard 
what we were about he took us in 
charge, bidding us follow him. “Talking 
to politicians is okay,” said Mr. Bun- 
gert, “but it doesn’t get you close 
enough to the honest, common people 
—the plain folks whose votes tell the 
story. Come along.” So Mr. Bungert 
introduced us to a prodigious lady 
known far and near as Lotsa Momma. 
Mrs. Momma, an experienced author- 
ity on human nature, said that most of 
her friends would vote for Mr. Roose- 
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velt while conceding Mr. Willkie was a 
fine gentleman. But Mr. Roosevelt 
was “spend happy,” she said, and her 
friends loved spenders. “As far as 
we’re concerned,” she added, “we feel 
they ain’t no use throwing away your 
old shirt till you’re sure of getting a 
better one.” Then Mr. Bungert led us 
to a gentleman named Egg Chin. Mr. 
Egg Chin will vote for Mr. Willkie, it 
being his belief that the farmers are 
getting the breaks over the city fellow. 
“Look at them hay tossers,” challenged 
Mr. Egg Chin. “Their children are all 
broke out with hives from strawberry 
shortcake and are sick to their stom- 
achs with fried chicken while me—if I 
take home two pounds of hamburger 
my kids think it’s birds of paradise.” 


BUT we didn’t, alas, meet Mr. Leo 
Tossie of Denver, Colorado, because 
he was safely in jail where he has to 
spend sixty days. Mr. Tossie had been 
arrested for panhandling, an occupa- 
tion the court thought unnecessary in 
his case inasmuch as he had a steady 
WPA job. In vain did he try to ex- 
plain. “Why are you begging in the 
streets while drawing down WPA 
wages?” demanded the judge. ‘Your 
honor,” replied Mr. Tossie, “that’s my 
real profession, and while I’m doing 
okay on relief I don’t know how long 
it’s going to last and I don’t want to 
take any chances of getting my hand 
out.” 


AMONG the several people we’ve 
talked to lately is a lady who owns an 
antique shop. She told us that a highly 
expensive motorcar stopped at her 
place not long ago disgorging an ex- 
ceptionally fine specimen of female— 
young, perhaps twenty-five, with a 
lovely Southern accent, exhibiting 
every popular sign of breeding and 
wealth. Altogether worth bothering 
about. She bought a pair of candle- 
sticks, an ancient but still reliable chair 
and a book. She asked the proprietor 
to hold them for her for a day and de- 
parted, leaving behind her handbag. 
She didn’t return. After a week they 
decided to open the bag, looking, of 
course, for an address. They found 
none. But they did find a lipstick, a 
compact, a pack of cigarettes and 
four thousand dollars—in Confederate 
money. The lady telling us the story 
thinks this remarkable. But we don’t 
know. There are so many remarkable 
things these days. 


WE’RE informed that all that’s neces- 
sary to make a large number of people 
believe something that isn’t so is to 
feed it to them through a loud-speaker. 
This discouraging bit of information 
comes to us from Dr. Frederic P. Flin- 
teller of St. Louis, Missouri. The doc- 
tor says that he had a caller who told 
him that the United States had al- 
ready declared war on Germany, Italy 
and Japan but that the President was 
keeping the news from the people un- 
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til after the November elect 
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say,” said the disturbed fel} 
was a Socialist speaker d 
hall the other night who gs 
more than a hundred of us 




































SO NO wonder that such ¢ 
as Mr. Robert Smith’s f 
rising over the tumult. — 
Minnesota’s state securiti 
sioner, is famous for slag 
wildcat stock promoters % 
investment bandits who are 
stand, taking advantage o} 
and the unwary patriot. — 
he, are times when we she 
gate oil, gold and arman 
before buying. Be _ sure . 
stocks are registered with 
ties commission, nationa 
There are several comm 
to look for in stock-sellis 
said Mr. Smith. Invaria 
magnificent motorcars, §| 
lavishly, talk too smooth 
dress. But they don’t lik 
prospects. So ask them k 
tions. Talk to a reliable 
that you know. Don’t bea 
thanked Mr. Smith for you 


















































































AND yet smarter peopl 
have bought gold bricks 
signed unwisely on dotted! 
the Republican National 
came near to ruining itsel 
haps Mr. Willkie, too. W 
up its Chicago offices it to 
floor in the magnificent C 
Building, signing an invuln 
at a whacking rental. The 
moving in, the address in thet} tin 
book and everything, whe 
covered that they’d made 
magnificently cozy in 
that still give many Amer 
aches—the late Sam 
headquarters, built by hin 
of many of his stock-pyra 
calities. Anyway, it was 
Republicans to rejoice in. 
still paying rent for it, alth 
ing forth in less pretentio 
blocks away. And they’d j 
forget all about it. 


AND hope you do too... 
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So you’re going to fy this trip! 
That's fine! See how easy it is. 
Just phone your travel agent, any 
airline ortelegraph office. Where 
to? When? The name? Yes 
ma’am.Y our reservation’s made. 













You lounge back in your big 
armchair. How quiet it is—how 
clean and snug and restful. The 
colorful map flows smoothly 
beneath you. You read—play 
games—or dream. Peacefully! 














, it’s that easy to travel by air! 
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ml SEASY TO FLY! 


Surprise! Your ticket costs much 
less than you'd think! And 
there is no tipping. No charge 
for meals en route. Nove of the 
extras that one encounters in 
other forms of transportation. 


Mealtime aloft. A trim, trained 
stewardess or steward serves 
you a delicious,hot,complimen- 
tary meal. Such delightful din- 
ing—each course “just what you 
like.” Food mever tasted so good! 


s less than you think, too! Often less than the 


From your hotel or the Airline 
ticket office, a limousine whisks 
you comfortably to the airport. 
Luggage? Checked through— 
returned to you at your destina- 
tion. No handling. No worries. 





Bedtime. Great skysleepers are 
standard equipment on many 
overnight flights. Your berth is 
twin-bed size! A mattress soft 
as moonlight. A lullaby of stars. 
Such deep, dreamless sleep! 





You step from your car to the 
waiting airliner. My, it looks 
big. It ss—and roomy! The sky 
beckons. You board. You're 
off! You’rea mile high on effort- 
less wings before you know it! 


And there youare—rested, clean, 
refreshed, exhilarated—at your 
destination. No matter where 
you live or where you want to 
go, you can be there in hours, 
overnight at the most— if you fly. 









ompare the comfort of your plane armchair 
with the comfort you find in any other 
s of conveyance—and you'll fly! 


are the convenience of going by plane to going 
her means—and you'll fiy! 


bare the effortless speed of your plane with the 
bf anything on land or sea—and you'll fly! 


pare the rest you get in a plane with the fatigue 
cling other ways—and you'll fiy! 


st first-class surface transportation. Meals are free 
in the air—no tips, no extras. 


You £now you've planned to try air travel. So next 
Bee eke a plane and learn why It Pays to Fly! 


Write for the free, illustrated booklet which tells 
the dramatic story of our great Air Transport service. 
Address: AtR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 
Room 735, Field Building, Chicago, Ill. 


bts educational campaign is spomsored goimtly by the 17 masor Airlines of the 
S. andCanads,and Manufecturersand Suppliers to the Air Transport Industry. 


bla | 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
It’s easy to buy an air ticket to any place in the 
United States or the world. ly phone or call at 
any Travel Bureau, Hotel Tr rtation Desk, Tele- 
graph office or local Airline office, for airline sched- 
ules and fares or general information. 
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ON’T be fooled about brittle, hard- 
to-manage hair. Often the very 
things you do to correct it only aggra- 
vate a “dry scalp” condition. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic is different. It 
does more than make your hair “‘easy 
to comb.” It actually checks dry scalp 
—leaves your hair with that natural, 
healthy look everyone admires. Re- 
member, you don’t have to douse your 
hair with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. A few 
drops on the comb every morning are 
enough to supplement the natural scalp 
oils. Then once aweek, before you sham- 
poo, give your scalp a good ‘Vaseline’ 
Hair Tonic massage. You'll notice the 
beneficial results almost immediately. 


A few drops 
supplement 
the natural 
scalp oils, 
keep your hair 
good-looking. 





CHANGE TO ‘VASELINE’ HAIR TONIC 
today and see the improvement in the way 
your hair looks and feels! 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


Copr. 1940, Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons'd. 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 











Although Michigan enacted a law 
in 1935 requiring prisoners who are 
financially able to pay for their 
maintenance (about a dollar a day) 
the state has only been able to col- 
lect this payment from two of the 
approximate 20,000 persons who 
have passed in and out of its pris- 
ons during this time. 


As the Eskimo language contains 
so many nouns and verbs that can 
be spoken and written in several 
hundred different ways, few trad- 
ers or explorers have ever tried to 
learn it. Instead, they use a sort of 
“pidgin Eskimo,” which contains 
words from many languages includ- 
ing the Danish, Spanish and Ha- 
waiian. 


The pigeon is the only bird that 
drinks by suction, all others having 
to throw their heads back in order 
to swallow; and the owl is the only 
bird that can look at one object 
with both eyes at the same time, 
all others having to use one eye or 
the other to see a single thing. 


The average college football 
game actually contains less action 
than the majority of other sports as 
the ball is in motion only twenty 
per cent of the time, the other 
eighty per cent of the hour being 
taken up by huddles, formations 
and other business. 


One of the strangest cases of hu- 
man albinism occurred in Africa 
some years ago. A Negro couple 
had three white and three black 
children, born in the following or- 
der—two consecutive black boys, 
two consecutive white girls, one 
black girl and one white boy. 


In the spring of 1880, a freight 
train of thirty cars, belonging to the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad, started on 
a run and disappeared completely, 
no trace of it nor its crew ever hav- 
ing been found. Another case, 
equally mysterious, occurred in 
France several years ago, when 
naval men, while draining out a 
disused dock, discovered an old 
submarine of which there was no 
recollection or record. 
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KEEP UP WITH THE WO 
By Freling Foster 





























Of the hundreds of differe 
of sugars, some of which are 
and poisonous, many are 
from such odd substances as 
weed, cottonmeal, chicory, d 
artichokes and ivory nuts. 


Of the six Presidents of 
United States who died in ¢ 
only two—William Henry H 
and Zachary Taylor—passed 4 
in the White House. Lincoln | 
in the Petersen House in Wast 
ton, Garfield in Elberon, New 
sey, McKinley in Buffalo, 
Harding in San Francisco. 


Sometimes a bullet embedd 
the tusk of an elephant leaves 
an imperceptible mark where i 
tered that its presence is not 
covered until after ivory has 
carved. A billiard ball with suc 
embedded bullet is preserved ii 
Museum of the Royal Colleg 
Surgeons in London. 


As late as 1913, the pearl fit) 
of Borneo, still holding to the’ 
old belief that pearls had sex, s 
a likely pair from time to tin 
the hope that they would give 


to a number of pearls. 


About a century ago when} 
states allowed banks to move’ 
town to town at will, many 
into hiding so their notes couli 
be presented for redemption in 
One of them, The Bank of Mo: 
was found by detectives, af 
year’s search, in a cabin in a ¢ 
Indiana forest. 


On the Samoa Islands it 
South Pacific, whole villages ¢ 
tives frequently pack and go < 
“malangas,” or glorified excur 
during which they call on a nu 
of other villages, some of 
trips lasting six months ani 
cluding visits to other islan 
far as sixty miles away. 


Five dollars will be paid for each int 
or unusual fact -accepted for this ¢ 
Contributions must be accompanied i 
factory proof. Address Keep Up w 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, N 
City. This column is copyrighted by € 
The National Weekly. None of the ite 
be reproduced without exnress permil 
the publisher 
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‘7OUA I'll be in Boston... Baltimore 


..- Chicago... Omaha...and points west... 


ee 


EU, * I'll be home tonight to put you to bed!” 





That’s telephone traveling! 


Long Distance multiplies a man’s 
ability to be many places in the 


same day. 


He can reach any town, any- 
where, in a minute and a half 
(average). 

He can go direct to the right 


man, without a long lobby-wait. 


He can get facts and give them, 


in friendly fashion. 


He can adjust a complaint, make 
an appointment, settle an account, 


or follow up a promising lead. 


Long Distance saves days and 
dollars for many types of business. 
It is fast, adaptable, definite. Try 


it and see! 
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fase of that corporal 
bain Forsyte’s, whose . 
was not so good 
il they hanged him 


APPENED on a day of strange 
her; the day when they were due 
ng him: a man of no account. It 
ling down for a sunset of streaky 
Bainst a blood-red sky over Tem- 
ail. At the last moment they 
Spring a trap door beneath his 
d the same would be right and 
But it was curious how the time 
ing dragged; how a foreboding 
pon everybody with the shadows; 
le heat and the stifled air and the 

As if the hanging of Hassan 
Were worth any such trouble as 


*binok jail was an ancient, mud- 


'@ 





The doctor nodded and gave a professional flicker of approval at the face of Hassan Hangat 


By John Russell 


ILLUSTRATED Bayt 
MARTHA SAWYERS 


walled fortress beside a rambling, stick- 
and-string village in the far uplands of 
Malaysia. At one end, in the residency 
quarters, lived two white men—the dis- 
trict officer and the medical officer— 
who, with a handful of armed Sikh 
guards, held ward and governance over 
a lot of wild jungle—and a lot of wild 
and jungly people, too. At the other end 
dwelt Fat Malik the warder. He gov- 
erned about a score of native convicts, 
taking what squeeze he could get from 
those still able to pay something, but 
giving all paupers the benefit of a rich 
profanity. Of which Hassan Hangat 
had surely had his share. 

Now there was nothing about a mere 
casual hanging to upset Malik the 
warder; he had prepared too many trav- 
elers for that journey. But he squinted 
one fearful eye at those sunset clouds, 
gathering like a sinister troop, and he 
swore with a catch in his fat throat: 

“Djinns. Devils and fiends of the Pit! 
Can it be they have come for him—that 





he Hanging of Hassan Hangat 


useless, damned weevil? Less than a 
louse? Let them take him then, for the 
sake of Eblis. .. . And quickly, before 
they make a mistake!” 

Whereupon he hastened the cere- 
mony, with its formula from which— 
uttered anywhere, by anyone, for any- 
body—no slur can detract the age-old 
dignity. 

“Peace be unto thee in the name of 
Allah the Merciful and Compassionate,” 
he said, and offered Hassan a gourd of 
fair water. The condemned took it be- 
tween bony fingers, his palms pressed 
in supplication. He was a most luck- 
less-looking specimen; not yet old, but 
with hair drawn in a knot like an old 
woman’s. He resembled a mummy, and 
moved like one on wires, as if the sap 
of his soul had dried in him. He re- 
tained only the meanest of Malay garb, 
except a jacket of threadbare yellow 
silk which he wore wapped about him. 

Presently he made answer in a low 
voice. “In the name of Allah,” he said. 


























“All-Knowing; Refuge of the Afflicted; 
Avenger and Giver of Wrath—Creator 
of Strength from Weakness; Judge over 
Iniquity and Master of the Day of Re- 
quital—Thee we beseech!” 

Thus he spoke, and drank three times. 
On his knees, three times toward Mecca 
he touched his forehead to the ground. 
Then silently he took his place between 
the two Sikh guards and started off on 
his march to the gallows. 


O FAR as Malik was concerned, that 

was the finish of Hassan Hangat. It 
lacked perhaps a quarter-hour of sun- 
set, when the two white officials would 
complete the job. 

Meanwhile, he went about his busi- 
ness of sweeping up the death cell for 
its next tenant. ... The next tenant, he 
piously hoped, would be anyway some- 
body of some account. Almost anybody 
would be an improvement on the wretch 
whom he had just turned out. 

Contemptuously he considered the 
gift—to call it a gift—which the late de- 
parted had left for him. A patched quilt, 
a bowl, a brass betel box and a torn copy 
of the Surah on God’s Vengeance from 
the Koran. The whole value being less 
than ten depreciated Singapore cents. 
And was this really all the fellow could 
leave? 

Why, it was not long since Hassan 
Hangat had amounted to quite a con- 
siderable person in the countryside. 
Owner of a rich bit of crop land, with a 
house and a family. As things went 
thereabouts he lived well and well-re- 
garded, and, in fact, might have been 
envied by almost anyone. And now to 
have lost everything? Shameful! 

But wait—there had been something 
else. Malik remembered how, when 
first he had searched the prisoner, there 
had been one other thing. 

A hairpin. That was it! A hairpin; 
and very suitable, too, for such a weak- 
ling. A Ceramese hairpin of cassowary 
bone, of a sort the heathen make in that 
far island. Finely joined and carved 
cunningly, with a hooked handle. 
Smooth like a piece of ivory, but better, 
because the long leg bone of a casso- 
wary is partly flexible and never splin- 
ters. Actually, the thing was a curio 
rather rare, and might fetch a good price 
in the bazaar. 

And now, where was that hairpin? 
Not here in the cell. Certainly Hassan 
had not worn it, marching off to be 
hanged. Therefore and evidently, Has- 
san had hidden it inside his jacket and 
had carried it along with him, just to 
cheat Malik the warder of his rightful 
squeeze of a last tangible, negotiable bit 
of property. 

“May Allah blacken his face and sink 
him in the nethermost hell!” quoth 
Malik, and was the more pleased to 
think that presently he was going to earn 
a profit on the life of Hassan Hangat, 
after all. 

... This very afternoon had come to 
him a local great man,. the noble and 
powerful Penglima Hitam, whose name 
was high in Tembinok. He came ring- 
ing arrogantly at the jailhouse gate, 
and he began the same way: 

“Peace to you, Malik. Behold and 
regard. Here are three Singapore dol- 
lars, paid to you in hand. For the 
which I desire you to do me a service.” 

“Honored sir, to do you a service is 
ever my dearest dream,” said Malik, 
who had a sweet tenderness for the 
nobility, and even sweeter for Singapore 
dollars. 

“Then so much you shall undertake 


Hassan Hangat regarded Ma- 
lik with a spectral, a scornful 
gleam, and pointed with a bony 
finger toward the bell gate 


| 


for me. Attend. Tonight, whi 
convict Hassan Hangat is hange 
shall display a white cloth fron 
roof. A large cloth like a flag, sc 
—watching from my house abo 
hill yonder—may see it, and ma} 
for a certainty that the dog is de 
it understood?” 

“Understood, my lord,” said 
his little pig eyes aglitter with 
and curiosity. “It is natural. 
honor wishes to be sure that yj 
your household have nothing n 
fear from Hassan Hangat.” 

“No such thing! I fear no on 
turned the Penglima, harshly, for: 
a proud, overbearing man. “It i) 
commonly known how Hassan 
is a distant relative of my fam 
long has been a sorrow and sh 
us. There will be rejoicing w 
ceases to breathe!” 

“But it must be known also * 
excellence that the appointed 
sunset. This is the order; and 3 
rest content that the order ne 
has failed.” 

“Will you give me back my di 
demanded the Penglima, with § 
“Or will you earn them?” 

“Assuredly, lord,” exclaimed! 
cramming the money hastily ij 
sash. “A white flag on the jail} 
make your lordship aware thi 
lordship can sleep in peace. As | 
the trap is sprung, it shall be do! 
my head be it!” 

And now the occasion was ve’) 

For a flag—for a mockery—h) 
nothing fitter than Hassan’s owrg 
quilt, which made a good enouw 
wag. So he took it, and he sighelll 
fat, and climbed the ladder that 1}} 
the corridor to the upper battle 






























NN THE meantime, in the res 

quarters at the farther end, & 
white officials of Tembinok hd 
waiting, themselves. Not shiveln 
any means, but suffering the op; 
of each weighted moment. 

“T don’t like it,’ Captain Fors 
saying, fretfully. “It’s a beastllt 
really, to wind up my civil terri 
district with a hanging.” 

“You’re starting down for tt 
tomorrow?” asked Dr. Doty, th@ 
haired medical. 

“That worries me too,” frowr} 
syte. “I expected to take twe 
recruits with me. These hill ria 
make grand soldiers; and they z 
as terriers once I land ’em. If 
scraped only ten so far.... 


of omen before they'll join up? 

Dr. Doty nodded. “They’re 
ing race. Good idea of the gov/ii 
—enlisting a Malay federal! 
around Singapore this time. YW 
a command, of course.” 

“Receptive. I was too youns@ 
last show.” 

“And I’m too old for this or) 
Doty, resignedly. “Still, somet® 
to carry on behind the front. & 
I'll be the officer, magistrate ar 
for Tembinok—all myself.” | 

“Then I hope you get no murife 
like Hassan Hangat’s!” said Falyt 

They were sitting in their stuy! 
office off the barrack wing. The?® 
door giving on the inner ci 
where the scaffold stood, out 

“Go ahead and talk about it,’ 
Doty, watching the other’s ner 
gering with a warrant. 

“Well, I had the bench—clii 
on administration, you know. fi 
chap Hassan, I never was satisfil 
him. So helpless. Without nie 
friends or any defense. Helple}. 

“I remember. Wife murdejW? 
it? He pleaded not guilty, nati) 

“Yes, but nothing else. Wot 

(Continued on page 64 


William Brandon 





colt left in a closed van. He 
pre a new blue-and-white cooler 
id he looked like a million dollars, 
| he almost was. Well, then, a 
and. 
returned in the same closed van, 
ig the same new cooler. The driver 
id Johnny Wells an unsealed let- 
She says bring him back and give 


is;” 
y took it savagely. “What does 


y, it says— Why would I be 
it, Johnny?” The driver grinned 
Th grin and went back to open the 


\iit a minute!” Johnny opened the 
He read: 


can’t seem to understand that 
in what I said when I told you 
Ann did not care to hear from you 
Take your old horse back again 
LINDA PEABODY.” 


ep him. 


tiny found a pencil in his shirt 
, scratched out the note and on 
pposite side of the paper wrote: 


s not my horse, he’s Ruth Ann’s. 
een hers ever since I promised 
e first stud colt out of Star Fly by 
yar. I don’t keep other people’s 
nf in my barn. JOHNNY WELLS.” 
gave the note to the driver of the 
vithout folding it, and the truck 
ied away again, bearing the colt, 
rapped in his new blue-and-white 
, and beginning to wonder what 
) ping on. 
y turned away and walked 
| white gravel to his barn, where 
yj Was a confusion of trucks and 
and people. His chin was hard 

tubborn and his gray eyes were 
yanhappy. 

xept himself busy around the barn 
ji hour and then began to watch for 
:)2 Closed truck. Presently it rolled 
yithe lane. The colt was still in it, 
g indignantly out his window. 
| driver held out an envelope. 
iy tore it open, and read: 





ith Ann does not wish to accept 
yresents from a horse trader and a 
ayer, regardless of their nature or 
excuses. Ruth Ann and, I may 
,», Wish nothing at all from you, Mr. 
except to be left completely 
I hope I make that clear. 
i “LINDA PEABODY.” 
», B. I take the liberty of further 
mg you to restrain yourself from 
away expensive animals, for I 
sttain the day will come when you 
eed whatever they will bring to 
jour betting losses. Oa Pe 


d ¥ swore tonelessly but a little 
pssly, without much fervor, and 
} another answer on the blank side 
id notepaper: 


It 
t 


; Ruth Ann’s colt comes back here 


SSRORT 


_ 


SHORT 


x Ruth Ann 


STORY 





ee? 
ae * ® 6e@ 
. 2 ha 2% 


“He's not my horse, he's Ruth Ann's. ...I don't keep other people’s horses in my barn” 


again it will be time for his dinner and 
I'll damn’ well send you a board bill 
and damn’ well collect it. I don’t care 
what she does with him. She can turn 
him loose in the street. I don’t care if 
I never see him again or her again, he’s 
her horse. JOHNNY WELLS.” 


“N. B. Don’t hold your breath until I 
go broke either.” 


The driver said: “Well, you're the 
doctor, Johnny. But she won't take 
him.” 

“Listen.” Johnny rested his elbows on 
the cab door and ran a hand over his 
chin. “Park away from the place, 
George. Lead the colt around the backe 
way to the stable and put him in the 
stall.” 

The driver pressed his lips together 
and raised his eyebrows. The truck’s 
motor thundered. “All right, Johnny.” 

“Don’t forget to give him some water 
before you leave him.” 


poe truck rolled away. Johnny looked 
after it for a while, rubbing his chin in 
warm, sober reflection, and then turned 
on his heel and strode back to the barn. 
He was at the auctioneer’s desk, a 
half-hour later, looking over the sale 
records so far, when he was called to the 
phone in his office. He answered shortly. 
“Hello, Johnny? George.” 
He relaxed. “How’d you come out?” 
“Well, I ain’t quite out yet. See... 
They caught me, leadin’ him in. They 
told me to put him back in the truck— 
I mean she did, but I told her—” 
“Where you talking from?” 
“Well, from—well, from her house. 
She made me come in and call you—” 
“Listen, George. You tell her as far 
as I’m concerned Ruth Ann is scratched. 
Got that?” 


COMPLETE ON 


T Hs 


“Yeah, yeah... . But—” 

“Go ahead, tell her. Tell her so I can 
hear you.” 

He heard George say finally, also 
reluctantly, “He says to tell you as 
far as he’s concerned Ruth Ann’s 
scratched.” He heard a light, distant 
voice answering. He couldn’t under- 
stand the words. Sweat came out on his 
forehead and he brushed it away an- 
grily with his sleeve. 

George’s voice returned. “She says to 
tell you Ruth Ann ain’t either scratched. 
She says you were a long time ago. She 
says—” 

“Listen,” Johnny shouted, “tell her—” 

He heard George say wearily, “Oh, 
hell,” and he realized no one was listen- 
ing. Again he heard distant voices 
briefly. 

He clutched the phone as if it were 
trying to get away. 

After a time a cool, impersonal femi- 
nine voice said politely, “Are you still 
there? If you are, won’t you please go 
away?” 

“All right,” Johnny yelled. His voice 
cracked and he lowered it. “You’ve had 
your fun. Take it big. But Ruth Ann 
keeps the colt.” 

“T don’t,” said the cool voice, “want 
ity 

‘I’m not giving it to you. I’m giving 


‘it to Ruth Ann.” 


There was a patient sigh and the cool 
voice said, “I don’t intend for Ruth Ann 
to see it. She might like it. I don’t in- 
tend for her to accept any gifts from a 
gambler and—” 

“And a horse trader that might go 
broke! Well, I am broke! I’m selling 
out today, if it makes you any happier, 
but she—gets—that—colt!”’ 

The cool voice crumbled and said, 
“Johnny,” breathlessly, “no...” 

But he had hung up and didn’t hear it. 
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An hour later the big closed truck 
rolled up the lane. Johnny came out 
grimly from the crowd around the barn. 

“George,” he said flatly, “if that 
colt—”’ 

“He ain't, thank the stars, he ain’t.” 
George lowered himself from the cab. 
“This time he stayed. But this didn’t.” 
He gave Johnny another letter and said, 
“Good night,” and went away. 

Johnny crammed the letter into a 
pocket and started back to the barn. 
Halfway there he stopped and took the 
letter out and read it: 


“IT made George tell me what you 
were going to do and he said you were 
taking that job at the Wharton Farms 
that I always wanted you to get... . 
Oh, Johnny darling, I didn’t want to be 
right just to be right, but—and I know 
now you only wanted to give Ruth Ann 
the colt because you wanted her to have 
something from you while you were still 
able to give it to her, and I did too, but 
I’ve been holding out for more than a 
colt, Johnny. I’ve been wanting her to 
have you. 

“Maybe you can’t ask me to come 
back now, Johnny, but I think I’d ever 
so much rather have my name Wells 
again than go on with it Peabody, if you 
will only come over and help me change 
it back. And I know Ruth Ann would 
like it better too, if she could tell you—” 


8, HALF-HOUR later he was jump- 

ing out of his car in front of a large 
white house on the other side of town, 
and running up the walk and through the 
open front door. He heard a baby cry- 
ing in a near-by room and hesitated, 
swallowing the lump in his throat, and 
heard Linda’s voice at the end of the 
hall and turned toward it. Ruth Ann 
could wait. 
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The Patriotic 
Murders 


By Agatha Christie 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARIO COOPER 


The Story Thus Far: 


Pe coLe POIROT, noted Belgian detec- 
tive, leaves the office of Henry Morley, a 
London dentist, and returns to his flat. Shortly, 
Inspector Japp, of Scotland Yard, telephones 
him to say that Morley has committed suicide. 

A skeptical person, Poirot does not accept 
Japp’s verdict. He believes the dentist, 
healthy, happy, prosperous, had been shot to 
death. He starts an investigation. Suspect 
No. 1 is Amberiotis, a wealthy Greek, who had 
been Morley’s last patient. But before the 
Belgian can interview him, Amberiotis dies of 
an overdose of dental drugs! 

The inference is obvious: having killed the 
Greek accidentally, Morley in a fit of remorse 
had shot himself. But Poirot does not accept 
this theory, nor does Mr. Reginald Barnes, an 
ex-secret service man, to whom the Belgian 
goes for advice. Barnes feels certain that a 
band of conspirators, trying to undermine the 
existent order in England, planned to kill one 
of Morley’s last patients, the wealthy Alistair 
Blunt, and, failing to get Blunt—killed Mor- 
ley, because he knew too much of their plans. 

Another problem is added to the matter 
when Miss Mabelle Sainsbury Seale, who had 
been in Morley’s office shortly before his death, 
mysteriously disappears. And Poirot, busy in- 
vestigating various persons—Howard Raikes, 
a young radical from America, also present in 
the office about the time Miss Seale had been 
there; Frank Carter, fiancé of Morley’s secre- 
tary; Mr. Blunt; Jane Olivera, Mr. Blunt’s 
niece, in love with Raikes; and others—has no 
idea what became of her. 

At first, a body found in the apartment of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Chapman, head battered, 
seems to be that of Miss Seale. Further in- 
vestigation, however, proves that the victim 
is Mrs. Chapman—disguised as Miss Seale. 
And following this, the search for Miss Seale 
is called off by the foreign office. Meanwhile, 
Poirot receives a warning ‘by telephone to 
keep out of the investigation—or he will meet 
harm! Later, when he accepts an invitation to 
week-end with Blunt, at his country manor, he 
recognizes the voice of the warner as that of 
Mrs. Olivera. Attempting to warn Blunt that 
he may be in danger from his own household, 
he encounters only the financier’s pleasant but 
sarcastic doubt. But a short time later, in the 
garden, an assailant takes a shot at Blunt. 
Either of two men—Raikes, unaccountably 
present in the garden, or Carter, disguised as 
the new young gardener—could be guilty. 
Poirot questions his list of suspects, particu- 
*larly about the missing Miss Seale—and 
slowly a pattern of the murder begins to form 
in his mind. 


VII 


HESE meditations had occupied 
"[ Hereute Poirot on his homeward 

way until reaching the vicinity of 
Regent’s Park. 

He decided to traverse a part of the 
park before taking a taxi. By experi- 
ence, he knew to a nicety how far he 
could walk before his smart patent- 
leather shoes began to press painfully 
on his feet. ° 
It was a lovely summer’s day and 
oirot looked indulgently on courting 
nursemaids and their swains, laughing 
and giggling while their chubby charges 
profited by nurse’s inattention. 

Dogs barked and romped. Little 
boys sailed boats. And under nearly 
every tree was a couple sitting close 
together. ... 

“Ah! Jeunesse, 


Jeunesse,” mur- 


Poirot saw her, with the young 
man who bent his head so close, 
who was pleading so earnestly 































mured Hercule Poirot, pleasu 
fected by the sight. 

They were chic, these little 
girls. They wore their tawd 
with an air. 

Their figures, however, he c 
lamentably deficient. Where 
rich curves, the voluptuous 1 
had formerly delighted the e 
admirer? 

He, Hercule Poirot, re 
women. . . . One woman, in p 
What a sumptuous creature—| 
Paradise—a Venus... ! 

What woman was there am 
pretty chits nowadays, who c 
a candle to Countess Vera R 


crat to her finger tips! And al 
membered, a most accomplisl] 
.. . One of those natural genij 

With a sigh, Poirot wren} 
thoughts away from the flz 
creature of his dreams. 

It was not only, he noted, 
nursemaids and their like who 
ing wooed under the trees of 
Park. 

That was a Schiaparelli 
there, under that lime tree, 
young man who bent his hea¢ 
to hers, who was pleading so |& 

One must not yield too s 
hoped the girl understood t 
pleasure of the chase must be 
as long as possible... . 


became suddenly aware of a fi 
in those two figures. ! 

So Jane Olivera had come tc 
Park to meet her young Ameia 
olutionary! 
“ His face grew suddenly /ac 
rather stern. 

After only a_ brief hesit} c 
crossed the grass to them. Swiipi 
his hat with a flourish, he saic] 


“Bon jour, Mademoiselle.” 
tirely displeased to see him. 





Jane Olivera, he thought, win 

Howard Raikes, on the ot} 
was a good deal annoyed at 
ruption. 

“Oh, so it’s you again!” hegre 

“Good afternoon, M. Poi,” 
Jane. “How unexpectedly y« 
pop up, don’t you?” 

“Kind of a jack-in-the-b) 
Raikes, still eying Poirot wil 
erable coldness. 

“T do not intrude?” Poirot a 
iously. 

Jane Olivera said kindly: “DI 

Howard Raikes said nothin 

“It is a pleasant spot you hife 
here,” said Poirot. 

“It was,” said Mr. Raikes. 

Jane said: “Be quiet, How 
need to learn manners!” 

Howard Raikes snorted a: 
“What’s the good of manners 

“You'll find they kind of 
along,” said Jane. “J haven'}g 
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uside 
| Ulkie’s 
ead 


Congressman 
ice Barton 


author made the first speech second- 
Wendell Willkie’s nomination. Here 
trying to be nonpartisan. He has 
with men who grew up with Will- 
his college and business associ- 
dding their impressions to his own, 
ves you this fine composite portrait 
























shadow of disillusion comes to all of us with 
2 years. Some morning we make the surprising 
covery that a majority of the cops are younger 
6 are; the men in the pulpits begin suddenly 


= writer of this article—or rather report, for it 
posite of the views of many men who have 
the subject intimately at one phase or an- 
(jf his career—has lived in New York thirty 
| He has seen the top players in business and 


s. Yet, thank heaven, he is still capable of a 
al enthusiasms, one of which is about Wendell 
e. It began back about 1930 and has grown 
*y ever since. 
pages will no doubt be tinged by that en- 
ms yet there is no hero worship here, and no 
isanship. The attempt is to answer hon- 


‘ound in human minds that seems to be ab- 
amination shows that there are four striking 


ate in a private plane to fly from New .York to 
_jefgency meeting in Cincinnati. Somewhere in 
puntain region the radio went out of commis- 
{fe pilot lost his way and flew in circles while 
soline gauge dropped lower and lower. Tell- 
© Story, the friend says: ‘ 
€r what seemed a year to me Wendell went up 
jtalked to the pilot and asked him how much 
S left. The pilot told him enough to last about 


9 get hold of a parachute,’ he exclaimed. I 
f at him in some amazement. ‘Wouldn’t you 
i@id to use it?’ ‘Afraid?’ he said. ‘Why should 
have done it before.’ And there, while the min- 
tagged by, he told me how once when he was 
y he jumped out of a plane to win a bet 
- He was as cool as if we were sitting in the 
ndow of a club. 
fer myself, I was a long way from being cool. 
ss the time I began counting out last seconds we 
Over a field where a night football game was 
played. The pilot flew low and dropped a note 
jaS picked up by the local sheriff. That gentle- 
9st no time in collecting a hundred cars and 
€ them to a near-by emergency field. There we 
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“New York puts a hard polish on recruits from the provinces, but it has not polished Wendell Willkie” 


landed by the aid of the auto lights and with our gaso- 
line supply down to only a couple of teaspoonfuls. 

“As we rode off together in a borrowed car I 
turned to Wendell, who sat beside me quietly pulling 
away at a cigarette. ‘Weren’t you scared?’ I de- 
manded. 

““For a minute, yes,’ he confessed. ‘Then it was 
all over. I thought, being scared won’t help, there is 
nothing I can do. So I began to think about my fam- 
ily, and how they were fixed, and how my wife would 
get along. And I guess I just forgot to be scared.’ ” 

The friend who has known him so intimately adds: 
“The man’s courage is mental as well as physical. 
When he has arrived at a conclusion he has a courage 
of conviction that nothing can sway.” 

Which leads us to consider another blank in the 
mental inventory—there are no brain cells dedicated 
to fretting. 

You and I have known men, and some in high po- 
sitions, who go through three agonies per decision. 
They suffer before they make up their minds, when 
they make up their minds, and after they have made 
up their minds and are questioning their decisions. 
Willkie usually starts in by getting all the facts that 
he can from the printed page. He can read at almost 
lightning speed and he remembers what he reads. 


Having immersed himself in the subject he then likes 
to call in men of varying views and have them argue 
back and forth. This habit, incidentally, accounts for 
a good deal of dismay among his well-wishers. His 
conservative associates are shocked that he should 
have been in company with a well-known radical; his 
liberal friends quake for fear he is being influenced 
by a reactionary. He has respect for every point of 
view and finds mental stimulus in a diversity of 
opinions. 

“Wait a minute—I want to hear this fellow out,” 
is a saying familiar to all his associates. Or, “You 
know, even a blind hog picks up an acorn now and 
again.” But be not deceived. No one ever makes up 
Wendell Willkie’s mind. 

I have seen enough important people pass in and 
out of his office to know that. He reads and listens 
and then he decides. Sometimes he decides wrong. 
But at no stage of the process is there any fretting. 
When he has done the best he could it’s done. 

The two other absentees are intolerance and vin- 
dictiveness. For their absence heredity is partly re- 
sponsible. 

As Willkie said of his ancestors in his speech of 
acceptance: 

“One (of them) was (Continued on page 67) 
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erat completes the work be- 
| by German propaganda. 
@ on an official mission to 
land, the author sees dis- 
a between the Allies grow 
aired. On a ship crowded 
| child refugees and un- 
e protection of a British 
leship, he learns with 
nay of the battle of Oran 











































» OW FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
WERE SEPARATED 


OM the beginning of the war in 
ptember, 1939, German propa- 
da set as its goal the separation 
ance from England. For eight 
s it pursued this aim with re- 
able adroitness and tenacity. 
h day it repeated to the French 
the English had dragged them into 
yar; that the English themselves 
not fighting and, moreover, never 
jought; that the English were fur- 
tig the machines and the French the 
in fodder. It distributed pictures 
ng a bath of blood toward which 
liglish soldier was pushing a French 
t, and others representing English 
ss in Paris fondling half-naked 
n while a French soldier kept 
| in the Maginot Line. In June, 
it had succeeded not only in sepa- 
|, the two allied nations but in set- 
me against the other. Why? 
st of all because this propaganda 
veinforced in the minds of many 
hmen by strong and ancient prej- 
s. Before Germany, and for longer 
Germany, England had been 
e’shereditary enemy. The memory 
joples is dreadfully retentive. In 
| ; than one French province, when 
@ed with confidence about British 
iiship, I encountered the vague, irri- 
@, and persistent memory of the 
ired Years War. True, Delcassé 
leconciled the two countries in 1904 
established the Entente Cordiale; 
England had fought at our side 
Moerfect loyalty from 1914 to 1918; 
Wthere were a million British dead 
g in the cemeteries of northern 
€; but after the war there had been 
nisunderstandings between the two 
England, fearing France might 
too strong, had most imprudently 
ed the rearmament of Germany. 
e English,’ Lord Tyrrell, ambas- 
@ to France, said to me about 1930, 
‘English made two mistakes after 
var: we believed the French, be- 
t) they had been victorious, had be- 
Germans; and we believed the 
ans, through some mysterious 
mutation, had become English- 





936, at the time when the German 
ops had reoccupied the Rhineland 
fiance of the Treaty of Locarno, 
‘sh public opinion, drunk with 
sm, had refused to support us. 


Collier's for September 21, 1940 
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André Maurois, historian and biographer who will deliver the Lowell Lectures at Harvard this fall 


“Why should we?” an English poli- 
tician said to me. “The Germans can 
do what they like in their own back 
garden.” 

And another: 

“What you hold against us English is 
that we are not good Frenchmen.” 

That was not true. What I held 
against the English at that time was that 
they were not good Englishmen and that 
they did not realize that a rearmed Ger- 
many would be as great a menace to 
them as to us. 

For a long time I had felt esteem and 
friendship for the English people. I 
went through the war of 1914 as a liaison 
officer with the British army. This ex- 
perience taught me that England carries 
out to the letter the agreements she has 
signed. I knew too that if she was 
capable, like all nations, of harsh action 
when her national life was at stake, at 
least there was no malice in her vio- 
lence. 

It is inferiority complexes that make 
nations, like individuals, cruel. Eng- 
land had no inferiority complex. Far 
from it. Nine centuries of prosperity 
had instilled in her an invincible opti- 


mism. Because she had always ended by 
winning the wars in which she had en- 
gaged she had finally ceased even to 
think of the possibility of defeat and its 
terrible consequences. From the day of 
the Armistice, England had wanted noth- 
ing but to return to her well-kept lawns, 
her country houses, her sports, her 
traditional way of life, and she turned 
a deaf ear to all talk of armaments and 
fighting. Her professors taught the 
youth of the country that war was a sur- 
vival of barbarism and could easily be 
eliminated. They did not tell their 
pupils that unless force is used to sus- 
tain justice injustice will triumph. 


Ty ATTACHING so much importance 
to the idea of the League of Nations, 
England was moved in part by a sincere 
idealism but also by a false idea she 
had formed of a League of Nations that 
would overcome cannon with volleys of 
edifying discourse. Harold Nicolson, 
a member of the British Parliament, 
told me he had received the following 
letter from one of his constituents: 

“T hope you are for the League of 
Nations and no foreign entanglements.” 


This confusion of ideas, this incredi- 
ble self-confidence, this refusal to look 
reality in the face had produced the 
effects that might have been foreseen. 
Having slumbered on her green lawns 
from 1919 to 1939 England awoke after 
Munich when it was too late, and she 
came to the war with almost no army. 

That was the second element in the 
success of German propaganda. “Just 
look,” the French were told, “the Eng- 
lish have no soldiers; they will fight to 
the last Frenchman.” That was far 
from being fair. England had the best 
navy in the world and an air force that 
gave promise of being excellent. But it 
was true that on land, through lack of 
men and arms, she could hold only a 
tiny sector of the long line. 

“The English? But where are the 
English? There really are English sol- 
diers in France?” many Frenchmen 
asked me ironically. 

Even so, if Great Britain had acted 
promptly after the declaration of war, 
if she had quickly formed a number of 
new divisions, perhaps public opinion 
in France would have been reassured. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Mid Pleasures and Palaces 


a good mind to end it all and let 
Molly and the children have the in- 
surance. I was busted and disgusted. 

I went into the bank that I owed fifty 
thousand dollars and that was making 
all the trouble for me and I wept to 
Third Vice-President Pintsch who was 
in charge of putting me through the 
wringer. He took off his specs and 
looked at me with two glass eyes. 

“Next Monday, Mr. M’Gaffin,” he 
said, “either you make a very substan- 
tial payment then or you get a blitz- 
krieg! Sorry.” 

So I saw my lawyer again. He gave 
me a pep talk. 

“Stand back and skin your teeth at 
them, M’Gaffin!” he advised. “If you’re 
honest they ought to trust you, but do 
they expect you to be honest and pay up 
too? Grab all the cash in sight, give it 
to Mrs. M’Gaffin, and take a bath! It 
is your duty to your dear wife and two 
dear little children.” 

“That’s the stuff,” I thought, going 
over to the station to get the 4:15 home. 
“For Molly and the children, I will take 
a bath!” 

We lived in Greenford. You know 
Greenford? It is only an hour out, but 
it is across the line from the New York 
income tax, so it’s a good residence if 
you got heavy sugar. 

My chauffeur met me at the Green- 
ford station, escorted me into my three- 
thousand-dollar Pearce-Paine and off 
we whirled for the M’Gaffin estate. We 
had a place of sixteen rooms and six 
baths on five acres and, of course, since 
we couldn’t live in it all by ourselves, we 


B 2 eco 2 was fierce. Honest, I had 


By Thomas McMorrow 


ILLUSTRATED BY GILBERT DARLING 


There's no place like home—with 
sixteen rooms, six baths, and 
all the mortgages in proportion 


had to have help. We had a chauffeur, 
gardener and all such. 

I didn’t get a chance to talk business 
with Molly till we were going to bed, as 
some of the help were always listening 
in; we never had any privacy in that 
house. I was always meeting strangers, 
upstairs and down; I was lucky some of 
them didn’t shoot me for a burglar. 

I finally got Molly alone. 

“Baby,” I said, “I have got to move 
quick or go clean. So my lawyer thinks 
I better take a bath.” 

“Go bankrupt?” said Molly, turning 
pale. She understood me. That girl’s 
got a great head and I always talked it 
over with her. 

“Go bankrupt or go broke, baby! And 
my duty to you and the children is not 
to go broke.” And I explained to her 
my lawyer’s plan. I was to milk the 
business of the last drop of cash, slip it 
to Molly, and tell them all to whistle. 

She wouldn’t hear of it! And Molly 
is a very pigheaded girl. 


“Terence M’Gaffin, that’s stealing, 
and we'll do no such thing. They can put 
us in jail and what will the children do 
then?” 

Well, I argued her and argued her, but 
she wouldn’t budge; and it was her or 
nobody. You can’t ask everybody to 
hold hot money. . 

“Okay, baby,” I said, getting pretty 
sore, “then we are up the spout right 
now! We can move back to the east 
Bronx. You can do your own work, 
Junior can go to a big public school— 
where he’s a stranger—and little Molly 
when she gets big can make her debut in 
the five-and-dime instead of the picture 
papers!” 


WAS sore. After a man has raised 

himself from a keg to a barrel, from a 
bricklayer on the wall to a big contractor 
and a country gentleman, he is going to 
get sore at anybody who hands him back 
his overalls. I was so sore I decided to 
stop worrying and I turned over and 


“This stuff about how nice it is to be rich,” I said, “is 
a lot of propaganda. Money is the root of all evil” 





















corked off for the first good nig’ 
months. 

The next morning I was we 
around my beautifully landscaped 
age and mourning over the ble 
would be to stop paying the upkee 
I happened into the garage. he 
always allowed me to go where I 
but they made me know they didn 
it and kept me under observation 
this morning Dudley the chauffeur 
me a nice smile. He’d been looking 
my Pearce-Paine to see could he 
a bill on it. 

“Transmission out of order, sir 
reported happily. “I had it in Raff 
garage yesterday and they can fix 
only eighty-five dollars. It won’ 
more than three days.” ; 

It was Rafferty sold me that car ® 
first place. He could have given it 
and made money, as he drew a § 
income from it ever after. And 
tell me Dudley wasn’t getting a 
of it. 

“Fine!” I said. “And while yo 
doing nothing you can help Jame 
build the grape arbor, or will you y 
wash the cellar?” 

“Oh, no, that’s not my wo 
M’Gaffin,” he said. 

“Would you rather,” I offered, 
in on the interest and taxes if you’) 
ing to sit around and help me be @ 
tleman?” 

“Perhaps, Mr. M’Gaffin,” he 
“you are not satisfied.” 

That was to throw a scare in nm 
didn’t work this time. 

“That pain in the pants, Dudlé 
said, “is costing me upward of ¢ 


a day, what with your salary 
lboard and depreciation and Raffer- 
‘bills; and I can take the bus for a 


| 


. I figure the bus is cheaper. Come 
9 the house and get your money.” 


‘en I went after James the gardener. 
| 


was another bird burned me up. If 
was a little real work, James hol- 

for extra help. 

ood morning, James,” I said when 
d him where he was resting his 


is for a hundred and forty a month 


se vegetables. “Well, you are in 
in these hard times; you not only 
job, you got two jobs! After this 
drive the car as well as take 
y under other pretenses.” 
0, indeed, sir!” he said, insulted. 
t’s not my work.” 
ou are not satisfied?” I said. “Okay, 


Ps, you and me. Come up to the 


and get your time.” 
as busted, so I was independent. A 


man needs help but a poor man can 
icare of himself. 


ILE Molly was telling the 
ouse help that we were going to 
up and go traveling and they better 
heir packs. 

pulled out in a day or two; no 
hanging on in Greenford if we 
busted. Moving wasn’t so bad as 
dn’t have to move the furniture, 
that there was a mortgage on it. 
owed the family and the dog in 
ation wagon and off we went to the 
shed bungalow that was our first 
Lucky it was in Molly’s name. 
was a blow. I’d seen it coming for 
hs or I wouldn’t seriously be think- 
taking a run-out powder and get- 
Molly the insurance; but it was a 
when it hit. 
lated to think how people would 
E verybody would be looking at the 
} and saying, “Did you hear M’Gaf- 
e big contractor and country gen- 
in is up the spout? He used to live 
” I could just hear them. 
1 how they would talk in the old 
borhood when we came back— 
ve years—with our tail between 
ys! 
I was feeling shy as IJ turned the 
n wagon into Beverley Lane and 
| e little old house. I figured every- 
lwould stop me and want to know 
| broke my neck, and run and tell 
body and we would have a crowd 
le, like a trunk murder. 
ll, the first one I saw was Lana- 
he cop on the beat. I shouted: 
slo, Lanahan! Here I am again!” 
2y?” 
say hello! 





} 


Remember me, don’t 


y? What do you mean, M’Gaffin? 
was looking for you last week. 
d of mine wanted a wall painted 
d I told him I knew a bricklayer 
on Beverley Lane. Where were 
Or did I have the wrong house? 
chat the one you live in?” 
sed to live there!” 
, are you moving out? Well, good 
MGaffin. Goodby, Mrs. M’Gaf- 
e’re going to miss you! Goodby!” 
n I went down to get Molly’s gro- 
rder. 
d two quarts of Grade B,” said 
= the grocer, totaling up the list. 
away, Mr. M’Gaffin? Oh, you 
Have a nice trip? I’ll send it right 


s. Dugan next door was about the 
one knew we'd been away for 
and she didn’t have it right. She 
0 Molly, “It’s often I’ve thought 

since your husband lost his job 
ou had to move out. He’s working 


@inow? Ain’t that just fine. And the 


ec would you look at the size of 


ant to tell you they almost talked - 
ito it myself. Sitting with Molly 
Porch steps that night as we used 


“Perhaps, Mr. M'Gaffin,” he said, “you are not satisfied.” That was to throw a scare in me 


to sit, listening to the music from Star- 
bright Amusement Park, with the chil- 
dren asleep inside, I almost thought it 
was all in my mind. About making a lot 
of money in a hurry and branching, out 
into a country gentleman. 

It hit Molly the same way. We were 
sitting there holding hands and watching 
for the trunks to show up and Molly 
jumps up and runs in the house. She 
comes out laughing and crying a little. 

“T went in to look at the children and 
be sure it was all real,” she says, snug- 
gling down again. ‘Remember, Terry, 
the first day we moved in here ten years 
ago? That night we were sitting right 
here waiting for the trunks like now. 
And all excited about having this great 
big house all to ourselves. Remember?” 

And she went on and said, “And the 
time you found me crying because we 
weren't going to have the house all to 
ourselves! That was when Junior was 
coming, and I was so happy, but I got 
to thinking that we were never going to 
be alone together, just us, any more.” 

So I kissed her. 


WBE: we went on a sight-seeing tour, 
Molly and me, and it was like old 
times. Molly cried a little but not be- 
cause she was sad. There were the 
marks on the door of our room where 
we’d measured Junior. He was a foot 
higher now, and we weren’t so dead sure 
he was going to be President soon, the 
way he stuck in the third grade. And 
there was the phony Russian teakettle 
still in the mantelpiece corner that was 
our first bank. All little things like that. 

I went out in the back yard and I saw 
where I would have a week’s pleasure 
pruning the trees and trimming the 


hedges and weeding; that back yard 
wasn’t big but it was ambitious. I had 
an orchard on it and a flower garden and 
a vegetable garden; though the last two 
were always getting mixed up on me. I 
would plant watermelons and up would 
come sunflowers, or it might be petunias 
and I would get radishes. I was always 
a natural-born gardener. So then I could 
get lathered with dirt from head to heels, 
and nobody’d run and snitch to Molly! 

That night I walked the dog like I 
used to, and talked to everybody with- 
out fear and favor; to strange ladies, too 
—a dog is a great one for introductions. 
I was independent like I used to be and 
could talk to everybody I met. Well, 
could I do that in Greenford? People 
you'd meet walking on the roads would 
be somebody’s help and a country gen- 
tleman couldn’t be friends with them. 
You’d meet somebody on the road and 
put out your hand and say, “My name’s 
M’Gaffin; what’s yours?” And he would 
back up and say, ‘Call me Robert, sir.”’ 

It was the same with joining, now I 
mention it. I was always a great joiner, 
but what could I join in Greenford? 

Well, the country club and the shore 
club, but I couldn’t belong to these big 
national clubs and societies such as I 
might mention, because the local help 
belonged to them. It doesn’t do in 
Greenford to be Terry and Bob with the 
neighbors’ help. It just struck me, I was 
lonely in Greenford. 

And eating! And I was always a great 
eater. I had*to keep out of the icebox or 
the cook would snitch to Molly. And we 
had to eat when the help wanted, and if 
we wanted to ask people to dinner we 
had to ask the cook could we, and she’d 
give us to understand it mustn’t happen 





too often. And eating prime ribs when 
you wanted spareribs and filet mignon 
when you wanted pea soup and hot dogs. 
Hash? Ask for it in Greenford and stand 
back. Now in the Bronx I went in and 
bought three pounds of breast of lamb 
for the dog for twenty cents and when 
Molly saw it she cooked it for us, and 
we ate the dog’s dinner and it was the 
best eating we had in years. 

And we had privacy in the Bronx, the 
house to ourselves, no strangers. Green- 
ford was like a tenement house. 

And all the things I owned in Green- 
ford and had to take care of! Now I 
could walk the dog on Fordham Road 
and we'd look in all the store windows 
and I don’t know which one of us was 
the most independent. Neither of us 
wanted anything we saw. We didn’t 
want them, and I had all those things 
once, and what were they? Dust catch- 
ers. Something more to take care of. 


I WAS always a great thinker and phi- 
losopher but I didn’t figure this thing 
out till we were back in the little old 
Bronx house a few days. 

The first day or two I was so busy feel- 
ing sorry for myself for going broke; and 
then I began to notice that I was liking 
it. It was like coming home. Every- 
body ought to be rich once in his life. 
Once is enough. I began to notice I was 
sleeping like a night watchman, and 
Molly noticed I wasn’t biting every- 
body’s head off. 

“You are like yourself, sweetheart!” 
said Molly, watching me lay into my 
plate. The four of us were having dinner. 

“Why wouldn’t Ibe, baby?” I said, sit- 
ting back and snapping my suspenders. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Traitor’ 


s Purse 


By Margery Allingham 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


The Story Thus Far: 


NA REN in a hospital room, Albert Cam- 
pion is bewildered—he has no idea of his 
identity, or of the reason for his presence in 
the hospital! When he hears himself accused 
of seriously injuring a policeman, he deter- 
mines to flee until his confused mind has 
recovered a fuller knowledge of the circum- 
stances. Undetected, he starts down the hos- 
pital corridor, resorting to a fireman’s costume, 
found in a closet, as a disguise. However, in 
taking the costume, he sets off the fire-alarm 
system. In the resulting confusion, he flees 
from the building, but not before he is stopped 
momentarily by an attractive girl. He eludes 
her, and escapes finally in a coupé parked be- 
fore the building. 

He speeds down the highway, but is even- 
tually overtaken by a pursuing car, the 
occupants of which—Mr. Anscombe, an old 
man, and the beautiful girl he encountered in 
the hospital—seem to know him very well. 
From the girl, he learns that he is Albert 
Campion, and that they are on their way to a 
dinner engagement. 

On the way, they drop Mr. Anscombe off at 
his home. Discovering that the old man has 
forgotten a package, Campion dashes up the 
path after him, but second thought of his 
eccentric costume makes him decide to leave 
the package on the doorstep. 

Later, when they arrive at the home of 
Aubrey Lee, their host for the evening, Cam- 
pion makes one important discovery: Some- 
where in his confused mind is a clear knowledge 
that he loves the girl, Amanda, and that she 
belongs in his life. A short time later, during 
the evening, he receives a letter from a Scot- 
land Yard official, in which he learns that he 
is entrusted with a highly important and 
secret mission—which he cannot remember! 
He has no time to ponder further, for just then 
the police arrive to question him. They an- 
nounce that Mr. Anscombe has been found 
murdered—in his garden. And Albert and 
Amanda are the last two people to have seen 
him alive! 

Feeling his cautious way through a night- 
marish interview, Campion is assisted in his 
explanations by another guest—Mr. Pyne, 
who seems to have had some previous connec- 
tion with his life. At the scene of the murder, 
Campion discovers that he has a clear and 
apparently accurate vision of how the murder 
was accomplished—and has the _ horrifying 
thought that he himself may be the murderer! 
Depressed and harassed by his vague, uncer- 
tain mind, he returns to his host’s home—there 
to be assailed by uneasy recollections that 
Amanda is in some sort of danger—involving 
Aubrey—their host. 

III 


WANT to talk with you,” Campion 
| said. 

“All right. What is it? I say, nothing 
else awful, surely?” Amanda appeared 
to expect disaster and hurried into his 
room as if she thought to find concrete 
evidence of it there. 

He followed her and closed the door. 
Had there been bolts upon it he would 
have shot them. 

“There’s one thing you’ve got to tell 
me,” he said. “I’ve been trying to find 
out all evening.” 

“What?” 

“What day is it?” 

She stared at him. Her brown eyes 
were wide with astonishment at first, 
but as he looked at her the fine brows 
came down in a straight line above 
them and the fiery color spread over 
her face. 

“Did you hang about on the staircase 
simply to ask me that? You’re behaving 
rather extraordinarily, aren’t you?” 

He was, of course. He saw that the 
moment she pointed it out. To the un- 
instructed his behavior and the all-im- 
portant question could have only one 
explanation: that he was acting like a 
jealous child. He felt unreasonably an- 
gry with her for his own helplessness. 

“T want to know the day and the date 
of today,” he said doggedly. “You’re 


ELMORE BROWN 


the only person I dare ask. What is it?” 

“Tt’s the thirteenth, I think.’”’ She was 
furious, and the dignity which her con- 
trol lent her was the coldest thing on 
earth. 

“Friday, I suppose?” 

“No. Tuesday. Now I think I'll go to 
bed.” 

Tuesday the thirteenth. That meant 
Thursday the fifteenth. A day. A day 
to do what? 

Amanda moved over toward the 
door. He thought she was going out 
without a word and was helpless to stop 
her. He was completely unprepared, 
therefore, for what was evidence of one 
of the most lovable traits in her make- 
up. On the threshold she turned and 
quite suddenly grinned at him. 

“T’ve gone all theatrical, Albert,” she 
said. “What’s up?” 

He groaned. “I don’t know,” he said 
truthfully. 


MANDA came back into the room 
and sat down on the edge of the bed. 
“Are you all right?” she demanded. 
“T don’t want to fuss you—I know how 
you hate it—but you do look a bit green, 
you know. I’ve noticed it all evening 
and haven’t liked to mention it.” 

He cocked an eye at her, and a great 
surge of desire for comfort from her 
broke over him. She was alive. She was 
his only link with reality. It was on his 
tongue to risk everything and come out 
with the awful truth when her next re- 
mark silenced him. 

“T’m sorry I behaved so badly. I’ve 
got a bit self-centered. I thought you 
were playing the fool because I was fall- 
ing in love with Lee.” She spoke with- 
out any affectation and was free from 
any suggestion of the coyly blunt. Her 
eyes were as candid as her words. 

“Are you?” 

“T think so.” There was a quiet soft- 
ness in her voice, a gentle satisfaction 
which he knew he had never heard in it 
before. 

“Why?” 

She hesitated and finally laughed. 
“Tt’s a thing I couldn’t possibly tell you 
if you weren’t yourself,” she said. “I 
mean if I didn’t know you as well as 
I know myself almost. He’s like you, 
isn’t he?” 

“Ts he?” 

“T think so, very. Except for the one 
important thing.” 

“What's that?” 

She looked up at him and there was 
a sort of rueful shyness in her young 
face. 

“He loves me so. He’s doing his best 
about it but it’s bubbling out all over 
him and making him shy and silly, like 
an undergraduate or a peasant or some- 
thing. And since he’s a great man—be- 
cause he is brilliant, you know—well, 
that makes it pretty irresistible.” She 
paused and shook herself. “Let’s not 
discuss it. It’s not a bit in your line and 
things are getting up speed, aren’t they? 
I feel disgusted with myself for getting 
—er—overtaken by this thing, but it’s 
like that. It does—er—overtake. Tell 
me about Anscombe.” 

“He was murdered.” 

“What?” She sat staring at him. “But 
that’s impossible! Who?” 











“T don’t know.” Campion shrugged. 

Amanda clasped her knees and her 
heart-shaped face looked small and wor- 
ried. 

“Of course I’m not competent to judge 
anything in this business,” she said un- 
expectedly, “since I don’t know the full 
strength.” 

“My dear,” he said with elaborate 
deference, because he was still tingling 
from the blow which seemed to have 
hurt the secret, forgotten part of him- 
self even more than his conscious needy 
present, “I only wish I could tell you.” 

“Yes, well, you can’t,” she said briefly. 
“You’re under oath and that’s final. I 
don’t mind. I know you well enough to 
work under sealed orders. Otherwise 
I’d hardly have done the unforgivable 
thing and got Lee to invite us down here 
without telling him you were working on 
something in the town. I’ve got your as- 
surance that it’s desperately important 
—that’s good enough.” 


[Gee ete was standing with his back 
to her and did not dare look around. 

“Let’s see,” he said mendaciously, 
“how long have we known Lee?” 

“You mean how long have I known 
him,” objected Amanda. “You’ve known 
him three days, as you very well know. 
I came down here from Dell on some 
work on the new armor for the Seraphim 
planes. There was a man working at the 
Institute we had to get hold of. I made 
friends with Lee then.” 

She was talking gibberish apart from 
the all-important dates, as far as Cam- 
pion was concerned, and he wondered 
how far he dared press her for informa- 
tion. Fortunately she helped him un- 
consciously. 

“Have you told anyone about the hos- 
pital episode this afternoon?” 

“No.” 

“Nor have I. And I was thinking, Al- 
bert, I don’t suppose Anscombe did. So 
suppose we stick to our original plan, 
which is, if you remember, that I took 
you into Coachingford on Sunday night 
to catch the London express. That was 
immediately after you had the wire 
which was waiting for you when we ar- 
rived. Then yesterday, I was supposed 
to fetch you from the same station after 
your return. At dinner tonight I was very 
vague about our delay, but it was a bor- 
ing gathering anyway and didn’t matter. 
Still, if it does come up we'll have to call 
it tire trouble. How’s that?” 

“Excellent,” he said dubiously, and 
waited for her to continue. 

“How did you get on at Coaching- 
ford?” she inquired at last. 

He shrugged his shoulders and she 
nodded gloomily. 

“Like that?” she said. “Never mind. 
It'll come suddenly. I don’t like this 
Anscombe business, though. That’s hor- 
rible. Just when we thought he knew 
something.” 

He turned on her. “What made you 
think he knew something?” 

“T don’t know. I just got that impres- 
sion.” 

“Not—‘fifteen’?” 

“Fifteen?” She 
“Fifteen what?” 

“Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest,” 
he said and half wondered if he had in- 
vented the ringing phrase. 

“Yo-ho-ho and some nice sound sleep,” 
said Amanda. “You can’t do any more 
tonight, anyway, if the whole world’s at 
stake. You go to bed.” 

Campion leaned heavily on the back 
of a chair. His wooden face was haggard 
and he looked tired and frustrated. 


seemed surprised. 


Her face looked small and wor- 
ried. “Of course I'm not com- 
petent to judge anything in this 
business,” she said unexpectedly 
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“I wonder if perhaps it is,” he said. 

She gave the question serious consid- 
eration. 

“It seems a bit presumptuous, but it 
might be,” she said. 

Campion felt the beads of sweat break 
out on the line where his forehead met 
his hair. 

“That’s the kind of silly premonition 
I’ve got,” he said. 

Amanda smiled at him. “If it is, I’d 
rather it was in your hands than any- 
body’s,” she said honestly. “You’ve got 
all the cards, Albert, and fundamentally 
VOULE SO). 5 cy 

“So what?” 

“So sort of sufficient at heart. So cold. 
You'll get by.” 

After she had gone he sat very still in 
the silent room and the strong light beat 
down upon him with chilly clarity. The 
warmth had gone out of the dream again 
and he was back in the familiar night- 
mare. He knew, what it was like now. 
It was like one of those trick films in 
which familiar objects are photographed 
from an unfamiliar angle. The strange 
shadows thus cast make vast secret 
shapes, forming a horror where there is 
none and, worse still, concealing a hor- 
ror where horror lies. 

Now that Amanda had gone he won- 
dered why he had not confided in her. 
It was not only because of Lee and be- 
cause he dreaded her pity as he dreaded 
insufferable pain. There was another 
reason. He reached down into the dark- 
ness in his mind and drew it out from 
its skulking place in all its hideousness. 
It was a fear. If she knew of his mental 
state, if she knew of that overheard con- 
versation in the hospital and had it pre- 
sented to her with the facts as they both 
knew them about Anscombe’s death, 
then would she still regard him with that 
candid trust which was the most precious 
thing about her? Or would the gleam 
of a doubt come creeping into her 
eyes before her loyalty doused it? That 
was the risk he had not dared to take. 
He was the man involved and he could 
not entirely trust himself. 

The whistle cut into his thoughts. The 
low note, which was just sufficiently un- 
like a bird’s to be uncanny, sounded 
twice before it brought him to his feet. 
He switched out the light and stood lis- 
tening. It sounded again just beneath 
the window. 

He pulled the heavy curtains aside, 
unlatched the old-fashioned shutters, 
and threw up the sash as quietly as he 
could. 

The whistle began and ended suddenly 
and there was a long silence. The house 
cast a deep shadow and the space below 
the window was black as the pit. 


iS THAT you, sir?” The voice was 

very quiet and almost directly be- 
neath him. “Are you ready? I’ve been 
waiting around the other side. I must 
have mistook your meaning. We’ll have 
to get a move on if we’re to get the job 
done tonight. Can you come at once?” 

“What? Yes, yes, all right, I'll be 
with you in a moment.’”’ Campion drew 
in his head, closed the window and re- 
placed its various shroudings. Then he 
went downstairs with the soft-footed 
tread of a professional burglar. In his 
mind was a single, unqualified question 
mark, for the voice had been the utterly 
unmistakable one of Superintendent 
Hutch. 

Campion came out of the front door- 
way noiselessly. He picked his way over 
the gravel to the silent turf of the lawn 
and stood waiting. If this was arrest the 
whole world was as lightheaded as he 
was. 

The superintendent’s jaunty figure 
emerged from the black shadows around 
the house and dropped into step beside 
him. He did not speak, but, taking Cam- 
pion’s arm, led him into the narrow line 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The utility man in baseball is 
an unsung hero who may warm 
the bench for weeks before be- 
ing called into a game to meet 
an emergency. Smart managers 
rate him as valuable to the team 
as they do their regular stars 


gag 


By Bill Cunningham 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR COL- 
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baseball fan, and you chanced to ask the gentle- 

man which of the Tribesmen he considered most 
valuable to the club in a pennant fight, he might say 
Boudreau, or Mack, or Keltner, or, and undoubtedly, 
Feller. But, if you approached Manager Oscar Vitt, 
and asked him the same question, he might amaze 
you by answering Oscar Grimes. 

Who? 

That’s right. He’s not in the line-up. You probably 
never heard of him, but Grimes is the name, Oscar 
the first one. He’s twenty-four years old, five feet 
eleven inches tall, weighs 180 pounds and bats and 
throws right-handed. His public rating, if any, is 
spare second baseman. 

And if you went along to Detroit and started 
quizzing the baseball customers, they’d give you 
Greenberg, Gehringer, York or Pinky Higgins, maybe. 
But up around the front office, they’d tell you they’d 
just as soon nothing happened to a young fellow by 
the name of Frank Croucher. Maybe you can’t ex- 
actly pick up a Gehringer, a Tebbetts or a Pete Fox 
every day, but you can get a reasonable facsimile. 
But Crouchers are harder to find than shamrocks in 
Kansas. 

Who in thunderation is Croucher? 

He’s just another young fellow about Grimes’ age. 
He hasn’t been in there often this season, either. 

And if you went along to Cincinnati, they’d tell 
you Eddie Joost. If you got as far as the Boston Bees, 
they’d name Johnny Cooney, who’s been playing ball 
almost since the original A. G. Spalding. 

Every team has one of these sleepers, if it can 
possibly be arranged. You never see their names in 
any All Star line-ups. The fans scarcely know they’re 
alive. They may not break into the box score more 
than two or three times a month. Yet no team con- 
siders itself really safe without one. These anonyms 
occupy an especial niche all their own, and, by some 
managers, are rated as even more valuable than the 
stars they’ll never be. (Continued on page 71) 
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Lou Finney of the Red Sox (above) was a spare 
wheel until he learned to bat. Now he's a 
hitting sensation. The man to watch next year 
is Dick West of Indianapolis (below). He 
plays six positions and is a wicked pinch hitter 
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“Tell General Howard I know his heart. I am tired of fighting. From where the sun now stands, I will fight no more” 


The Man Who Looked Like Napoleon 


By Herbert Ravenel Sass 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERBERT MORTON STOOPS 


Joseph, chief of a Nez Percé tribe, 


was a born strategist. 


Too bad 


he didn’t fight with the United 
States Army instead of against it 


This man was an Indian also—an In- 
dian chief. Thirty-six years of age, tall, 
straight and handsome, with a mouth 
and chin resembling Napoleon’s, he had 
given no hint as yet of the dangerous 
genius smoldering in him. His name was 
In-mut-too-yah-lat-tat, which meant 
Thunder-Rolling- Over-The-Mountains. 
To the white settlers of Idaho and east- 
ern Oregon he was known as Joseph, 
chief of the Wallowa band of Nez 
Percés, a tribe that had always been 
friendly to the whites and had several 
times come to their aid when they were 
few and weak. 

This had been forgotten when the 
white men became many and strong. 
“Tf ever a tribe was worthy of fostering,” 
Captain Trimble wrote later, “it was the 
Nez Percés, but no recollection of 


former service could stand against the 
white man’s greed.” Gifts and cunning 
persuasion had induced the other chiefs 
to sign away their lands, but the Wal- 
lowa band clung to their lovely valley 
between the sinuous Snake and the swift 
Grande Ronde. It was their home. In 
its soil their ancestors lay and, Indian- 
like, they held it sacred. “I buried my 
father,” Joseph told the white commis- 
sioners, “in that beautiful Valley of 
Winding Waters. I love that land more 
than all the rest of the world.” 

They didn’t care why or how much he 
loved it. They wanted Wallowa and 
meant to have it; so they twisted a dubi- 
ous treaty to suit their purpose and told 
Joseph and his people to get out. Joseph 
strove desperately for peace, even con- 
senting as a last resort to give up Wal- 
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lowa to the whites. Then, when he and 
his band had already left their “Valley 
of Winding Waters,” new injuries in- 
flamed some of his young men beyond 
endurance, and without his knowledge, 
they avenged blood with blood. 

Joseph knew then that the war he 
dreaded was upon him. Where the 
White Bird flows into the Salmon in 
western Idaho he pitched his tepees, 
posting his pickets at the entrance of 
White Bird Canyon, for he knew that 
Perry’s troopers from Fort Lapwai were 
already on the march. That night of 
June 16, 1877—the night when a care- 
less trooper struck a match to light his 
pipe—Joseph was resting quietly in his 
lodge with his wife and his twelve-year- 
old daughter waiting for two things that 
he expected to happen: for the birth of 
another child (his wife being very near 
her time) and for the hoofbeats of an 
Indian rider coming in haste down 
White Bird Canyon with news that the 
soldiers were at hand. 

The child-was not born that night, but 
the rider came. 

Near the entrance of White Bird 
Canyon, where the howl of a coyote had 
been heard but scarcely heeded, Colonel 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Sunday 
Pitch 


By Philip Clark 


ILLUSTRATED BY CARL MUELLER 


Baseball has known a lot 
of little miracles. Most of 
them have involved only 
the players. Here is one a 
girl helped to bring about 
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gers, Clint knew it was a cripple. 

Something wrong with his grip or 
wrist action that killed the break. And, 
as always, Clint’s world stopped rolling 
in that brief instant of the pitch. He 
was down off the rubber in the smooth, 
powerful motion that the sports writers 
raved about. The stands, the whole 
sun-brilliant ball park were suddenly 
still, a frame of silence for the thudding 
scurry of the man racing in from third; 
for Dwyer hulking down behind the 
plate, his big mitt a hopeful target, and 
for the batter, Earle Griscom poised lean 
and hungry, the tip of his bat waving 
slightly. And that ball going in as soft 
and helpless as a baby’s prayer. 

Then the leashed, level fury of Gris- 
com’s swing. The sharp, clean crack, 
the ball a white-hot streak right through 
the box, almost at Clint’s head. No time 
to get his glove over. He threw his 
pitching hand up, yielding to the sting- 
ing impact, only trying to knock the ball 
down so it could be fielded. It was bob- 
bling on the grass between the box and 
first. Clint ran after it, hearing the thud 
as the runner’s cleats hit the plate. He 
scooped the ball off the grass and threw 
in a single motion, almost a dead heat 
with Griscom’s lunge across first. But 
in back of first Morrity’s short, fat arm 
jerked up in the finishing gesture. Three 
out. The run from third hadn’t scored. 


Bees before the ball got off his fin- 





Clint walked toward the dugout 
through the confused sound of a sud- 
denly disappointed crowd. They’d 
wanted their team to score, and the 
fast thinkers were groaning the put-out 
while the slow ones were still cheering 
Griscom’s almost certain hit. With a 
few scattering claps for Clint Malone’s 
eight scoreless innings and the fine play 
that had saved his one-run lead. 

Clint crossed inside first, meeting 
Dwyer coming in from the plate. Dwyer 
looked anxious, and Ben Talbot, the 
Wasp’s manager, climbed out of the 
dugout looking anxious too, and a little 
mad. Dwyer said, “You sure handed 
him that one. I could read the label.” 

“It got away from me,” Clint said. 
“Y’m lucky he didn’t knock it out of the 
park.” 

Talbot snorted irritably. ‘“You’re 
lucky if you didn’t bust a finger, making 
that sucker stop. Let me see your hand.” 

Clint spread his right hand, crooking 
his fingers. They were red where the 
ball had hit, and the sting was still 
pretty sharp. But he didn’t think they 
were bruised. Talbot was pressing 
down on his fingers and palm, probing 
for aninjury. “That was a sucker play,” 
he said. ‘We could’ve got the run back. 
If your hand swells—” 

Clint said, “It won’t. And if you guys 
would just muscle over a couple of runs, 
it wouldn’t matter anyway.” 

He turned away from Talbot, flexing 
the fingers of his pitching hand, rub- 
bing them gently with his left. He 
leaned against the corner of the dug- 
out, staying out in the sun, because he 
was hot and loose and sweating freely, 
and wanted to go on doing it. He felt 
fine. His hand wasn’t going to swell. 
He had a one-run lead. He was still in 
the driver’s seat. 


De was going up to the plate, 
swinging his bats, and out on the 
coaching line Talbot was barking for a 
hit. Just in back of him, Clint heard 
someone speak his name. He turned 
and saw Harry Chelten leaning forward 
in the box behind the dugout. Chelten’s 
tanned face was friendly, as always, and 
a little worried. He said, “That was a 
hot shot, Clint. Any damage?” 

Clint said, “I reckon not, Mr. Chelten. 
Nothing to worry about.” 

Chelten said, “I hope. We sure need 
that old soup bone of yours.” 

He smiled, but his words put Clint’s 
teeth on edge. As words, there was 
nothing the matter with them. But in 
Chelten’s mouth they sounded self- 
conscious and all wrong. There wasn’t 
anything the matter with Chelten. He 
was a nice guy. Nice, and very rich. He 
owned the Wasps. He also owned a 
copper mine, and a few utility com- 
panies and other things. The news- 
paper boys said he’d spent a cool two 
million trying to build the Wasps into 
a championship club. So far it was just 
money down the drain, but Chelten 
hadn’t complained. He was too good a 
sport for that. 

Looking at him, Clint thought, maybe 
that’s what sours me. He’s such a 
damned good sport. Always the nice 
smile, the right word. Always one of 
the boys. But it doesn’t cover up how 
badly he wants that pennant. He'll 
spend any amount of money to get it. 
But that’s not the same as spending 
sweat and guts... . 

Chelten was leaning back in his 
chair, introducing Clint to the couple 
behind him in the box. Clint didn’t catch 
their name, but he’d seen them with 


Clint was suddenly tired of the 
talk about his hand. He said, 
more brusquely than he in- 
tended, “Don’t worry about it” 































































Chelten before, and nodded 
Smart, well-turned-out people, 
ten’s crowd, only probably thinki 
owning ballplayers was pretty mi} 
owning horses, but funnier. The) 
was suddenly conscious of the | 
Chelten’s side. | 

He wasn’t conscious of all of 
once. Gray eyes first, and aubi 
and a grave, friendly smile. 
cably, Clint had that odd feelin 
The feeling that for one split se 
world and everything in it was 
dead still. 

Chelten was saying, “Clint, 
Faith Jerrold.” 


CN said something, he didr 
what. The crowd roared 
and he knew Dwyer had sti 
Clint tried to think of somethin} 
but the words wouldn’t shape 1 
Jerrold girl said seriously, as tf 
really mattered, “I hope you di¢ 
your hand.” 
Clint was suddenly tired of | 
about his hand. He said, more br 
than he intended, “Don’t worry ¢ 
Pll get by.” | 
It sounded rough and unfrien 
the girl’s face changed a little. C 
sorry, but there wasn’t anythi 
about it. The crowd was howli 
pily over the third out. Clint sz 
got to get back to work.” 
He walked out to the mound 
feeling that the game was in 
He put the Jerrold girl firml 
mind as he settled down to w 
retired the side on eight pitche 
was another day. 
He had supper that night i 
restaurant down by the lake, ¢ 
walked back to the hotel in 
dark. He made himself thi 
playing ball. It was what he kr 
was having a great season. 1 
and two, with four weeks still to 
the Wasps were doing all righ 
had a four-game lead. If the 
tighten up in the final stand ¢ 
they’d get Chelten his pennant | 
Clint thought warmly about pi 
the series. 


ie THE hotel lounge, he stopp 
newsstand to buy a couple ¢ 
zines, and started for the elevd 
was passing the door of the 
lounge when Chelten hailed hin 
was a party in the lounge. Clint 
see the whole table. He shook ! 
and grinned a polite refusal, bu 
got up and came out to him. 
Clint by the arm and said, “Ji 
minute, Clint. You can’t pitch 
like that without giving us a c 
talk it up a little.” 
His voice was warm and frier 
because he couldn’t think of an 
refuse, Clint went into the loui 
Ben Talbot was there, and 
and woman who had been in { 
box, and a couple of debutan 
girls. The Jerrold girl wasn’t tl 
Clint cursed himself wryly for kb 
appointed. Chelten introducet 
the two girls, and Talbot said, 
ing’s off for tonight, Clint. Yo 
yourself a beer with that one.” 
One of the girls said, “A be 
the road to ruin,” and everyone 
as though it were really funn 
ten started talking eagerly a 
game that afternoon, and thé 
chances. It made Clint uncon 
because he knew when you look 
too much, you tightened up. H 
then that there was an empty 
tween him and Chelten, withi_ 
finished cocktail on the table.!J 
he had time to do any wonderi 
in a pale green dress was dra’ 
the chair and slipping into it. 
was turned toward Chelten, | 
could see her hair, and the tu 
(Continued on page_5!}. 
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New Furniture . 


PICTURE OF A DREAM 
COMING TRUE 


. The Great Thrill For The Home .. . 


Delivered in Safe, Sure, Economical International Trucks 


Most folks plan a long time, 
save for years, and do a lot of 
dreaming to get everything they want 

for their homes. And it’s worth all the 
effort, for each season the furniture makers and 
dealers surpass themselves in creating new de- 
signs —classic and modern, period and tradi- 
tional—charming suites for every Seeing priced 
for every purse. 


Price is always a basic factor in the great fur- 
niture industry. And a vital item in price-control 
is transportation. Furniture delivery from factory 
to store and from store to home requires expert 
handling and the most dependable and eco- 
nomical of motor truck equipment. 


Much of this is heavy-duty hauling—in which 
International Trucks have excelled for many 









International Trucks cut costs for 


Ee niture Dealers and Manufacturers alike 


years. In fact, for the past ten years, now, more 


heavy-duty Internationals have been bought 


than any other make. 

This sweeping preference for International 
Trucks has spread from a single, unmistakable 
fact: they reduce the costs of hauling. 

That, in a nutshell, is why manufacturers and 
merchants alike depend on International Trucks 
for outstanding delivery service at lowest pos- 
sible cost. They get it...and so can you! 

If you have loads to haul and want to cut the 
cost, call on the International Dealer or Branch 
in your city. International has all truck sizes, 
from 44-Ton to powerful Six-Wheelers. 

Write for catalog, and haul your loads for less. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Copyright 1940, by International Harvester Company 
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“This is the life! Not a care in the 
world. No worry about business or 
money; I haven’t got any. I’m broke and 
I like it! Poor and content, as the fellow 
says, is rich enough!” 

“Yes, sweetheart,” said Molly, “fin- 
ish your potatoes.” 

“This stuff about how nice it is to be 
rich, baby,” I said, “is a lot of propa- 
ganda. It’s a gyp! Instead of telling 
people to be poor and content and live 
to the end of their lives they tell them to 
kill themselves with work and worry and 
get buried in Greenford. Money, baby, 
is the root of all evil, and you can quote 
me on that!” 

“Yes, sweetheart.” 

“Americans, baby,” I said, telling it to 
her, “are a lot of saps. Working and 
worrying to get ahead and get rich. Why 
can’t they settle down and enjoy life 
like me? You know Pink Solomon that 
I used te work for—the Pincus Solomon 
Construction Company? 

“Baby, I am going to work for Pink 
Monday morning, fifty a week. It’s 
steady and it’s all we want. Why 
wouldn’t Junior go to public school with 
the greatest men this country ever 
knew? Why wouldn’t little Molly step 
out and grab herself a job when she gets 
big? The greatest woman this country 
ever knew—take a bow, baby!—was 
hustling trays in a cafeteria when I first 
seen her. I have lost my shirt and I am 
happy! I am happy again the first time 
in five years!” 

“Yes, sweetheart,” said Molly. “Don’t 
holler.” 


HAT afternoon I went down to 42d 

Street to close up the office for good 
and give the furniture to a secondhand 
man. I was all washed up, and glad of 
it. Was I happy! 

Though I was very sore at the same 
time about the bank, the people that 
busted me. 

This is what they did to me. I took a 
contract to put up a big building, and I 
wasn’t to get paid most of the money till 
the building was finished. So I had to 
borrow. Well, the bank agreed to finance 
me along, and I went ahead and put all 
my cash in the building, and some of the 
bank’s, and then with the building half 
finished the bank gets cold feet. 

They wouldn’t go on financing me and 
lending me more money, and they 
wanted back what they’d lent me al- 
ready. What? Oh, yes, they can do 
that to you, and all you can do is go 
broke and like it. That’s the law; you 
look itup. - 

So I was feeling very happy and also 
very sore as I walked down the hall to 
my office. And who do I see leaning 
against my office door as if he’s been 
there quite a while but Mr. Pintsch, the 
third vice-president of the bank. 

He gave me a shout. “Hello, Mr. 
M’Gaffin, hello!” he called, very cordial, 
reaching for me. “Nice to see you again! 
You’re looking well—been on a vaca- 
tion? We’ve been thinking of you every 
day, Mr. M’Gaffin. Being unable to con- 
tact you on the phone, I thought I’d step 
over today and say hello.” 

“Hello, Pintsch,” I said, and walked 
into my Office. 

But he followed me. “Take the fam- 
ily with you, did you, Mr. M’Gaffin? 
How love-ly! I inferred as much from 
making inquiries at your delightful 
home in Greenford and it seemed va- 
cant.” 

“Greenford?” I said. “I used to live 
there, but I didn’t like it. I’m living in 
the east Bronx now, Beverley Lane.” 

“Beverley Lane,” he said, making a 
note to go there and put the bite on me. 
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“Well, Mr. M’Gaffin, now that you’re 
rested, shall we talk business?” 

“No,” I said. “I have retired from 
business.” 

“How love-ly!” he said, reaching for 
me again. Either he was going to be my 
best friend or get a rupture. “That you 
are so well off you can retire! I am sure 
you have made arrangements to take 
care of the fifty thousand dollars you 
owe the bank.” 

“No.” 
“How? 
MW Gaffin.” 

“Yes, you do too, Pintsch!”’ I said, let- 
ting out at him. “I told you backward and 
forward that if you stopped my credit 
line with the bank I'd have to stop the 
building I was putting up and go busted, 
didn’t I? All right, you stopped it, and 
all right, I am busted! All the money 
you lent me so far, and all my own 
money, is sunk in that new building, and 
the building is stopped and neither of us 
is ever going to get back a dime!” 

“Don’t shout, kindly, M’Gaffin,” he 


I don’t understand, Mr. 





“Come on! Cut the clowning!” 


said, beginning to sweat. Well, the office 
was stuffy, closed two weeks. ‘The bank 
changed its policy on loans and we 
couldn’t lend you any more money, but 
we thought you had ample resources, 
living in such a beautiful home.” 

“Like it, do you?” I said. “You can 
have it. It’s mortgaged to the top of the 
radio antenna on the roof. All that’s free 
and clear on the place is the robins, and 
you can have them too.” 


eBay have filed in bankruptcy, Mr. 
M’Gaffin?” 

“Why would I? I don’t need a bath. 
I’m not going in business again. I will 
just owe you the money from now on.” 

“You have got funds hid somewhere!” 

“Think so? There’s the books. Look 
and see. Take them with you. The sec- 
ondhand man don’t want them.” 

“You have a house in the Bronx. 
We'll grab it.” 

“Nix on that either, Pintsch,” I said. 
“It’s the wife’s and always was... . 
Well,” I said, “it’s been nice to see you! 
Now excuse me and I will call up the 
secondhand man and sell him the 
desks.” 

I took the telephone. 

“This is highly irregular, Mr. M’Gaf- 





fin,” he said, sweating more. “Just to 
throw up all and walk away—” 

He jumped and took the telephone off 
me and said, “Don’t call the secondhand 
man yet, kindly, Mr. M’Gaffin. First 
let me talk to the bank.” 


if WAS a little late getting back to Bev- 
erley Lane that evening because the 
bank asked me over for a conference. 

It took a little time. Maybe you never 
had to explain to four bankers that this 
thing of being rich is the bunk and 
money is the root of all evil, but it is a 
new idea and they don’t get it right off. 

There was Mr. Crump, the chairman, 
who has the say, and Mr. Pintsch and 
two more. I told them up and down how 
I argued Mr. Pintsch till I was blue in 
the face that I would go broke if they 
stopped financing me as they promised. 
And now I was broke. 

“We are very sorry, Mr. M’Gaffin,” 
said old Crump. 

“Not at all,” I said happily. “I am 
liking it! No more worry about my 
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money, or about yours either. Nobody 
eating on me but my family. I am free 
and independent and live as I please. A 
man is a sucker to be rich. Money, gen- 
tlemen, is the root of all evil.” 

“Money is what?” said one, working 
on his ear. 

“Whose money?” said Mr. Crump. 
“What nonsense!” 

“Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 
gentlemen,” I said, and how they liked 
that slur. “Poor and content is rich 
enough.” And then I spoke them a piece 
I learned out of the third-grade reader 
when I was a boy: “ ‘Loss of wealth is 
loss of dirt, sages in all times assert, the 
happy man’s without a shirt!’ ” 

“What bosh!” said Mr. Crump. 

“Well, it’s been nice to see you, gen- 
tlemen!” I said, getting up. And then 
they all began to sweat. Listen, if I 
stepped out from under and let every- 
thing crash, the bank would lose fifty 
thousand dollars, every nickel. 

So they all began to sweat; except Mr. 
Crump. He jumped up and shoved me 
against the wall with an arm like the 
pole of a truck. Mr. Crump is an old 
man and a rich banker but he used to be 
a plasterer in his younger days and 
that’s a business gives you arms. He 


didn’t mean to be rough; 
he forgot himself. ; 

“You can’t rub that on 
he said, and I was only ; 
bite my nose off. “You 
Coming around here m 
remarks about finances 
you wouldn’t sell your s 
If it wasn’t that you go 
your side I’d see you 
You jump back in you 
eat or change your clott 
us all out of this, the bat 
The bank will lend you 

“Well, Mr. Crump,” I 
to smile at Mr. Pintsch 
both of us a great favor, 
the bank, and you offer 1 
proposition, perhaps I mi 
to go back into the cares 
being rich.” 

“You scuttler,” said N 
then he gave Mr. Pints 
too, and said, “It was n 
of this bank and never w 
chairman of the board t 
word and run out on é 
anybody who thinks dif 
too much on himself. I 
pen if I knew it. Fr 
randums I see we agree 
M’Gaffin till he got 4 
ished, so we are going t 
fin, get back on the job.’ 
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she said, spraying tears. 
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I nearly died! We are 
to that lovely Greenfo: 


I went down to the dr 
subcontractors, and I sé 
cop on the street. 

“Hello, M’Gaffin,” he 
I thought you moved!” — 

“T did, five years 
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of darkness below the row of close-grow- 
ing poplars that lined one side of the 
path. He walked very fast and did not 
open his mouth until they were a good 
two hundred yards from the window. 
Finally he sighed. 

“Very nicely done, sir,” he said with 
approval. “I didn’t know you’d come 
out until I set eyes on you. It’s as well 
to be careful. We don’t want to give a 
lot of fancy explanations. Once you start 
that game, it’s my experience that you 
have to go on remembering what you’ve 
said for years afterward.” 

Campion made no specific comment. 
He grunted noncommittally and pressed 
on toward the gateway. 

As he had hoped, Hutch continued to 
talk. He revealed a friendly soul and a 
justifiable pride in his rise to eminence 
in the force. 

“That’s why I’m doing this little job 
myself,” he remarked. “It’s not that I 
haven’t got half a dozen men I could 
trust to be both efficient and discreet, 
but I don’t want them to take the risk, 
don’t you see? When it’s something un- 
orthodox and a little bit delicate it’s the 
chief’s job every time. Don’t you agree?” 

“Oh, every time,” said Campion heart- 
ily. He wondered where they were going 
with such determined speed. 

They turned away from Anscombe’s 


house at the end of the drive and 


plunged off downhill in the opposite 
direction. Hutch kept to the shadowed 
side of the street and his long strides 
were as silent as a ghost’s. Most English 
country towns are picturesque in the 
moon’s eye but this winding hill was 
like a part of an old fairy story in the 
cold, yellowish light. Tudor shops with 
overhanging upper stories and windows 
like those on a galleon, squeezed prim 
Queen Anne houses that wore shutters 
and graceful fanlights. There were 
mounting blocks and lantern posts at 
every dozen yards, and through carved 
archways occasional glimpses of cobbled 
courts and stone gardens. 

It was probably the most hackneyed 
picture-postcard subject in the world but 
Campion saw it with the eyes of a child 
and its charm startled him. The crazy 
roofs were like witches’ hoods huddling 
together for whispered consultation and 
the dark windows winked their little 
panes at him from a bygone world. 

Meanwhile, the superintendent’s si- 
lence became oppressive, and Campion 
ventured a leading question: 

“Why exactly is this trip so delicate?” 

“Perhaps that isn’t the word I ought 
to have used.” Hutch seemed a little 
put out, and for a moment Campion was 
afraid that he had silenced him. 

As they turned across a wide market 
square that might well have decorated 
any calendar the policeman opened out 
a little. 

“T don’t like to talk under windows,” 
he said. “In a place like this everyone 
knows your voice, let alone your life 
story. You don’t quite understand the 
position of the Masters in this town, do 
you?” 

“No,” said Campion truthfully. “I’m 
afraid I don’t. Most of the offices are 
hereditary, aren’t they?” 

“All of them.’ Hutch appeared to re- 
spect the fact. “It’s a very interesting 
survival,” he announced, a touch of the 
professional guide creeping into his 
voice and mixing oddly with the confi- 
dential police low-down which was his 
natural manner. “Their records go back 
nearly five hundred years. This is the 
only example of what you might vir- 
tually call a free city in the British Isles 
—other than London, of course. We’re 
in a funny position, you see, stuck here 
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on a navigable river which yet isn’t quite 
big enough to make us a port.” 

“Yes, of course.’ Campion held his 
breath. They were halfway across the 
square now and in a moment or two 
windows would be over their heads 
again. 

“That fellow Pyne,” said Hutch, “he 
called the Masters a glorified municipal 
council, you may remember. So he can, 
but if he realized how glorified they are, 
he’d keep his mouth shut like the rest 
of us. Do you know, Mr. Campion, 
there’s not a man in this town selling 
so much as a packet of cigarettes who 
doesn’t do his business solely at the 
direct discretion of the Masters? They’re 
kings, that’s what they are, little kings. 
Between ’em they own the whole place 
and the Institute makes ’em rich. 

“Why do you think there’s no cinema 
in the whole of Bridge? Because the 
Masters don’t want to alter the charac- 
ter of the town. ‘They own the land, they 
appoint the magistrates, they control 
the licenses and it’s their say-so. Same 
with the trippers. You’ll never see a 
charabanc in Bridge although it’s the 
most famous beauty spot in the whole 
of the southwest. The Masters don’t 
want charabancs. They know their 
townsfolk. In fact they are their towns- 
folk. They’re all related—the whole 
town is related—and charabancs aren’t 
allowed.” 

He paused in his stride and lowered 
his voice: 

“Of course, being so old and so rich 
and having all the ancient ceremonial 
and secrecy and so on, it makes them 
very powerful. They’ve got such a pull. 
They always put up a member of Par- 
liament and they subsidize the chair at 
one of the universities—oh, they’ve got 
a finger in all sorts of pies! They’re 
thick as thieves with the government, 
and, in fact, I shouldn’t be a bit surprised 
if they weren’t one of the most powerful 
bodies in the whole country in their own 
quiet way.” 

“Quiet.” Campion repeated the word 
aloud unconsciously. It was coming back 
to him, or rather it was all there. He 
knew it all, just behind the shadow in 
his mind. The superintendent’s urgent 
words were like a new facet on some old 
stone that he knew well. 

Hutch snorted. “They’re quiet all 
right,” he said. ‘‘There’s never been a 
meeting of theirs discussed at a. tea 
table, let alone reported in the press. 
It’s amazing what you can keep quiet if 
it’s in your interest to do so. That’s why 
I called our little job tonight delicate. 
We haven’t got too much time either. 
This way, sir. It’s quicker.” 

He took Campion’s arm again as he 
spoke and drew him down a narrow 
alleyway between two dark houses 
whose sugar-loaf roofs bowed to each 
other overhead. 

“This brings us out directly into the 
Nag’s Pykle,” he said. ‘Around here.” 

Another sharp turn brought them out 
into the open moonlight again and Cam- 
pion, still with his new child’s eyes, was 
brought up short before what is perhaps 
one of the most dramatic natural pic- 
tures in England. 

A broad road, still paved and flanked 
with squat houses, rises slowly to the 
Corn Exchange and the Nag’s Head Inn. 
The hostelry, fourth oldest in the coun- 
try, is three stories high and its center 
gable, gallant but drunken, leans ap- 
preciably westward, lending the whole 
structure a note of ancient and irre- 
sponsible festivity both laughable and 
endearing. Behind this, and behind the 
Corn Exchange and the low tower of 
St. Nicholas’ Church, stands the Nag 





itself. The bare hill rises up stark and 
unexpected, like the head of the giant 
horse it is said to resemble. It is thread- 
bare limestone and is entirely naked 
save for the double line of ragged pine 
trees on the crest which in Bridge are 
called the Mane. In broad sunlight it 
is impressive and even menacing, but 
that night, by the moon, it was breath- 
taking. 

Even the superintendent was tempted 
to comment. 

“Extraordinary formation,” he ob- 
served. “When you come on it like this 
you can almost believe the old tale 
about the bridge. You know that one, 
don’t you? Oh, well, if you don’t, it’s 
interesting,” he added with some satis- 
faction. “It shows you how far back the 
name of the town goes. There’s the 
river mouth behind there, as you know, 
and that other hill on the opposite bank 
is called the Manger. It’s got a big hol- 
low in the top. You can see it on a clear 
day. The story goes that there was a 
great flood here once that cut the town 
right off from the mainland. There was 
a terrible famine and no one could put 
out in a boat because of the storms. 
Right at the last moment, when every- 
one was practically dead, the mayor— 
or local saint or somebody—said his 
prayers extra strong and lo and behold, 
‘with a roar like a million drums’ the 
Nag raised his head and shot out his 
great neck and put his nose in the Man- 
ger over on the other side of the river. 

“Those who were still strong enough 
ran along his mane and brought back 
food for the rest. The Nag kept his head 
in the Manger until the floods went 
down and then one night, when every- 
thing was quiet and everyone was 
asleep, like it might be tonight, he drew 
it very quietly back again. That’s the 
legend of how the town got its name 
and there’s certainly no bridge in the 
place except the little humpbacked one 
down by the mill on the Coachingford 
road.” 

He laughed a trifle self-consciously. 

“I always think of it when I come 
along here at night,’ he said. “I like 
that bit about the ‘roar like a million 
drums.’ You can just imagine it, can’t 
you? I don’t know that there’s much 
moral to the tale, unless it’s that the 
Nag looks after Bridge. So he does, of 
course, to this day. Very much so. But 
it’s remarkable how an old tale like that 
gets handed down. I wonder you hadn’t 
heard it. It’s very well known. One of 
the big composers wrote a bit of music 
about it. Holst, was it?” 

Campion said nothing. The story, 
coupled with the unexpected sight, was 
strangely moving. He knew he must be 
hearing it much as a savage might, or 
as the early unsophisticated inhabitants 
of the town must have. It was damna- 
bly convincing. He felt quite a thrill of 
superstitious fear. 

Meanwhile, the superintendent’s at- 
titude toward him was growing more 
incomprehensible at every step. He was 
friendly, not to say obliging, and, more- 
over, the farther they came the less cer- 
tain of himself he appeared to be. But 
where they were going so fast and so 
secretly remained a complete and utter 
mystery. 

Campion was naturally tempted to be- 
gin careful pumping operations but he 
was alive to all the dangers. He knew 
so little about anything at all that the 
most innocent remark could easily prove 
a disaster. He ventured one little feeler. 

“Mr. Aubrey rather expected you to 
come along earlier this evening,” he 
said. 

“T dare say he did, sir.’ Hutch be- 
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We've taken our 
greatest all-time 












watch. 


COIL SPRINGS ALL AROUND— 


no lubrication, no spring covers, no 





babbitt and backing plate; practi- 






car and stead- 
ily and carefully 


cally indestructible in normal service. 


FORE-N-AFT DIRECTION SIG- 
NAL (Automatic Cut-Off)—with rear 
signal flush-mounted in fender. 






breakage, softer ride. 


‘“MASS-STREAM’’ BODIES, 
BIGGER, ROOMIER — Unisteel Bodies 


by Fisher with concealed running 
















boards and hidden hinges on all doors. 
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Fired at itsvery 
Sane more highly 
compressed fuel lets a 
with such full-forced, 
“ping-free” wallop that 
any gasoline of 75 atone 
rating (now available a 
standard-fuel prices) may 
be used in the 115-hp. 
engine. Any fuel of 

80 octane rating 
serves in the 125- and 


165-hp. engines. 


spar 
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which t 
uper meteor ied ae 
ectile is called a FIRE BA 


NOW ON DisPLay |[ 
AT BUICK SHOWROoms |i 4 
EVERYWHERE 


ether es 


yery car in all five series of the whole new line 
serves unused fresh-minted language. 


ylewise, their suave and dynamic beauty re- 
pshes the jaded eye as would sight of a hydrant 
in the desert. 


They move and function like young wild 
things. They’re all grace and poise and 
) eagerness. They bring to driving and 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


handling a keener pleasure and a new thrill. 


Go see these superb new cars at your dealer’s 
—they make plain why Buick is rightly called 
““exemplar of General Motors value.”’ 


Ask especially about the new micropoise- 
balanced FIREBALL engines—the 1941 furtherance 
of Buick’s Dynaflash design and kingpin of all 
the features that make Buick the sensation of 
the new automobile year. 
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Mister, the minute my 
soothing lather 
touches your face you 
know it is really dif- 
ferent! For it's COOL 
— purposely planned 
COOL—to help con- 
dition your face for 
shaving as itwilts 
those wiry whiskers! 
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~ COOL SHAVES 


bat “1000” against 
razor burn and sting! 


If your morning shave leaves your 
face hot and stinging, you're a candi- 
date for Ingram’s cooling, soothing, 
quicker shaves! 


Yes, sirl And all thes 
time you are shaving 
you feel that bracing 
Ingram's Coolness... 
as billowing brushfuls 


of rich, creamy lather 
help you to get just 
about the quickest, 
most comfortable 
shave you ever had! 





NTIL you know Ingram’s... until 

you've felt the soothing touch of 
Ingram’s cool and bracing lather...you 
don’t know how free from irritation 
your morning shave can be! 

Switch to Ingram’s now. You'll get 
cooler, smoother, quicker shaves. Your 
skin actually looks more attractive... 
and your face feels a bracing fresh- 
ness you've probably never known 
before! No lotion ever needed! 

Get Ingram’s today—in the tube or 
jar. You get the same face-freshening, 
penny-saving cream in both. And both 
help you get the quick, comfortable 
shaves you've always wanted! 


INGRAM’S SHAVING CREAM 





IN TUBE OR JAR 








isn’t it?” he said. “The Masters run the 
show in Bridge, not the officials in Bas- 
ket Street. At one time, you know, this 
used to be the only administrative head- 
quarters in the town. I believe they 
used to hold the courts in the council 
chamber. The whole place is formed 
from the natural caves in the hill. The 
air shafts are artificial but they’re pre- 
historic.” 

“Ts this the only entrance?” inquired 
Campion faintly. 


aINioe likely.” Hutch paused in his 
stride. “You know about that, 
surely? Excuse me, sir, but don’t you 
read your guidebook? I thought every- 
one knew about the doors of Bridge, as 
they call them. It’s one of the features 
of the place. It’s my opinion that it’s 
those four doors which give the Masters 
their peculiar fanciful quality. In the 
old days it served as a fortress, and 
stood a long siege in the Jacobite rebel- 
lion. But those four doors, each one 
marked by an innocent-looking house, 
give it a sort of romantic touch, if you 
see what I mean.” 

“What houses?” inquired Campion, 
who appeared to have given up subter- 
fuge. 

“Well, there’s the pub for one.” Hutch 
was torn between astonishment and de- 
light at the discovery of such ignorance. 
“The old Nag’s Head is built across the 
main door. You can see it in the big 
back room, a lovely bit of carved wood. 
Takes up all one side. That’s the cere- 
monial entrance where the Masters go 
in on a meeting night. Then there’s the 
gate house, where Mr. Peter Lett lives. 
He’s the hereditary gatekeeper. That 
door leads out of his drawing room and 
isn’t often used. His house is around the 
other side, in the Haymarket Road. 

“The third door is off the rectory. 
It’s in a sort of gallery there, next the 
church. And the fourth lies behind the 
Wain House, farther off down the street. 
Mr. Philips, who is the hereditary 
groom, lives there. It’s all very old- 
world and out of the ordinary, if you 
come to it new, but of course when 
you’re as used to it as we are you don’t 
see anything in it. It’s just a custom, 
that'stall 

Campion felt an absurd desire to sit 
down on the stairs. He wondered 
vaguely if all ancient history sounded 
as picturesque as this when it was heard 
for the first time, and, if so, if most 
children lived in this perpetual state of 
astonishment. 

“We came in by a fifth door, then,” 
he murmured. 

“We came in by the back door,” said 
Hutch firmly. “Not many people know 
about it and I dare say it’s compara- 
tively recent—not above seventy years 
old perhaps. Like everybody else the 
Masters have to have cleaners and they 
have to have goods delivered. I imagine 
they must have bought the shop at some 
period and installed a caretaker there. 
It’s an old-fashioned business. It’s been 
in the same family for years. I came in 
that way tonight because it seemed saf- 
est. I don’t want to have to give a lot 
of explanations and I’m sure you don’t. 





Wood Splitter 


This is the last step, sir. Now te 
right.” 

He produced a larger torch 
spoke and Campion was startled 
height of the gallery in which they 
It seemed to have no ceiling bul 
up and up into infinity. There 
pleasant, dull sound of wood or 
and then a great rush of cool air: 
passed into the room within. 

Hutch swept a broad beam o 
around them and Campion steppe 
The place was enormous. He ree 
confused impression of black p 
the lower halves of mighty pic’ 
length portraits of heroic size, a 
head, canopies of ragged banne 
bright and gallant after their p 
down the centuries. The cent 
turned out somewhat tamely te 
table. It was a mighty affair of g 
ing black oak and it fitted snugl 
carpet which must have _ beer 
nearly the size of a tennis court. T 
five chairs encircled it and at th 
before a seat larger than the other 
a pile of papers and a very | 
water bottle and glass. 

The silence was remarkable. I 
over them like a smothering pe 
was not a breath anywhere, not a 
of shrinking wood, not a scurry 
upon the stone floor, nothing. 
sighed deeply. 

The man’s words when they 4 
however, took him completely tf 
prise. 

“Well, sir.’ He sounded 
breathless. ‘Here you are. I’ve 
my warrant to get us in and 
you'll forgive me if I ask you 
whatever you have to do done 
as possible, so we can get out 
the light. I don’t like to thin 
would happen if we got caught. 
would lift a finger for us. But yo 
that even better than I do, I exp 


















































AMPION did not move. Thi 
who dries up center stage 
middle of the big scene and who 
there blankly with the urgent 
growing more acute af every 
feels much as he did then. 
His first coherent thought we 
more terrifying, however. Since 
evidently engineered this illega 
himself, and had apparently pe: 
a superintendent of police to br 
dearest law in the British cons 
in order to achieve it, it must ob 
have some vital importance and 
self must possess much more f 
dinary influence. There was so} 
he had to do here, more probabl} 
thing he had to find out, and th 
no knowing what stupendous 
hung upon his success. Already 
long past midnight. The mornin 
fourteenth had begun. The fif 
far as he knew, was zero hour. 
It came to him that he must 
cards on the table and take th 
quences. He turned to Hutch, f 
to speak, but as the first diffi 
formed in his mind the superif 
began again. 
“J don’t like to criticize,” he § 
apology making the reproach a] 
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AN INVITATION 


IF YOU WANT a new experience, a new sensation in driving, here’s an in- 


vitation of the utmost interest. 


The Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler dealers of America invite you to try one 


of motoring’s great advances of recent years .. . Fluid Driving! 


In terms of engineering, Chrysler Corporation’s Fluid Drive is simplicity 
itself. Yet it creates such an amazing new kind of performance that the only 


way to know its results is to try it. 


Fluid Driving is smooth as oil because it literally is a drive through oil. It 
banishes jerks and jars. It makes driving so easy, so simple, so completely 
effortless that it becomes an entirely new experience. As one man puts it, 
“You just say when, where and how fast ... the car does the rest!” 


Yet, even that description can’t give you the complete idea of Fluid Driving. 


Smoothness and driving ease are sensations; they really can’t be described, 
they must be felt! 


Fluid Drive was introduced to the public in 1938 on the higher-priced 


Chrysler cars. It has behind it today the proof of millions of miles and 
many thousands of delighted owners. 


For 1941, Fluid Drive will be available on models of Dodge and DeSoto 
as well as on all Chrysler cars. And Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler dealers are 


making special arrangements to accommodate the many who will want to 
experience Fluid Driving. 


Watch for announcements of the arrival in your city of 1941 Dodge, 


DeSoto and Chrysler cars with Fluid Drive. Then accept our invitation to 
drive one. There is no obligation. 


Just one short ride will reveal the advantages of Fluid Drive more clearly 


than any words... it will show you why this revolutionary development 
foretells that tomorrow’s driving will be Fluid Driving! 























> 7 ¥S,” SAID ABIGAIL, the cow on the other side of 
the fence, “I am turning green. What of it?” 

“Well—er—" stammered Elsie, the Borden cow. 
“Tsn't it a bit unusual?” 

“Not at all,” Abigail replied. “I often turn green 
when I’m jealous. It’s what people call turning green 
with envy.” 

“What are you envious of?” inquired Elsie. 

“You,” said Abigail. “I’m envious of the clean, tidy 
barn you live in. I’m jealous of the way that young 
veterinarian checks up on your health. And I do wish 
someone was as careful about the purity of my milk 
as all those Borden folks are of yours.” 

“They might be,” said Elsie rather tactlessly, “if your 
milk went into as many important products as mine.” 





“Like what?” snapped Abigail, for every cow has 
her pride. 
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“Oh, like cheese,” said Elsie. “Chateau, Borden’s 
celebrated cheese food, is made from my rich milk, you 
know. It’s delicious—a secret blend combined with rare, 
old, aged cheese. And though others have tried hard to 
imitate its flavor, they haven’t got anywhere.” 


“T never got anywhere, either,’ sighed Abigail, “not 


even as far as the village store.” 

“That’s a shame,” sympathized Elsie. “If you had, 
you'd have seen, incidentally, two of my famous canned 
products on the shelf.” 

“What are they?” Abigail asked. 

“One is Borden’s Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed 
Milk,” Elsie replied. “Cooks who know their cookies 


SWI : : 
TH EVERy CAN OF EAGLE BRANe 
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always make them with Eagle Brand. It’s magic for 
candies and cake frostings, too.” 


Abigail turned a deeper shade of green, about the 
color of a well-dressed bull frog, as Elsie continued: 


“And my Borden’s Irradiated Evaporated Milk i 
digestible and rich in Vitamin D that doctors off 
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recommend it for infant formulas. It also makes ; 
serole dishes and whipped potatoes fit for a go 


Abigail, now green as a traffic light, said: “y 
almost got me licking my chops.” 
“T will have you licking them,” declared Elsie, “ 
you hear about Borden’s Ice Cream. It’s the smo 
creamiest, most delicious thing that ever me 
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your tongue. Wise men have been known 
poems about it.” 


“William Wordsworth, if I remember my 
smiled Abigail, “said that he could write a poen 
about glue.” 


“Indeed, he might have,” Elsie countered, “i 
known about Borden’s Casco Glue. It’s made 
casein extracted from my milk. It’s such good g! 
you can use it for the heaviest jobs or for delica 
on things like ship models.” 
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“And I suppose because it never comes wi 
you're terribly stuck up about it,” laughed Abi 


“I am proud of it,” said Elsie. “I’m proud of 
thing Borden’s make...it’s so good. We sure li 
to our motto.” 


“What motto?” asked Abigail. 


“That one,” cried Elsie, pointing toa big sign p 
on the barn... .“if it’s Borden's, it’s GOT to beg 


le 







See Elsie in her Cow Boudoir | 
Borden Building, New York World’s] 
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s more poignant in the circum- 
es, “and I know men in your po- 
have to keep their mouths shut, 
just as a question of policy, don’t 
ink it would have made things a 
lasier if your department had seen 
} trust the chief constable and my- 
with just a little more information? 
can see how it is. We’re quite 
ifolded, aren’t we? We’re instructed 
ve you every assistance, every as- 
nce no matter what you ask, and so 
ill, but it would make things sim- 
if we had just a glimmer of what 
were up to.” 
paused hopefully but, when the 
before him did not reply, went on 
stly: 














OK, at that business this evening, 
or instance. I haven’t been on the 
| for close on thirty years without 
| able to recognize a corpse which 
een slugged when I see one. But 
am Ito do? There’s a ready-made 
lole there and we’ve got a young 
. If I shut down on the inquiry I 
st the whole investigation collapse 
ut any trouble. But am I right in 
that? Is it in the country’s inter- 
has it nothing to do with the case? 
‘t know. I’m asking you. I’m in 
ark. I gave you every opportunity 
ou didn’t give me any lead.” 
mpion pulled himself up as the 
ground gave way at his very feet. 
an’t tell you,” he said helplessly. 
t you understand? I am simply 
e to tell you.” 
ch stiffened. He was like a sol- 
t attention. 
ry good, sir,” he said. “I’m in your 
Carry on.” 
pion took the torch from him and 
ced toward the table. It seemed 
bvious thing to do. As he came up 
it, its enormous size became more 
lent and panic seized him as he 
H across that vast expanse of shin- 
pod. It was so empty, so utterly 
brmative. 
iglanced toward the papers neatly 
ked before the main chair and ex- 
ced his first ray of hope. They 
hot all the usual blanks. On the 
the pile was a fold of foolscap 
headed “Agenda.” Anscombe had 
nis last duty for the Masters. 
the light of the torch he read the 
items down for discussion at the 
w’s meeting. It began archaically 
with “Prayers to Almighty God,” 
ent on to the orthodox “Senior 
ts Opening Remarks,” “Minutes 
Last Meeting,’ and ‘“Correspond- 
But the third entry was more 
al. “Ceremony of the Bale of 
? it stated simply, and continued, 
gh the one were the counterpart 
other, “Report on the New Sew- 
stem for the Lower Town, Tem- 
ly Suspended by War.” The 
te Report” followed, and the fifth 
ecorded “Extraordinary Council: 
ation of John Robert Anscombe, 
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sixth heading brought Campion 
rt, his brows rising as he read the 
characterless copperplate. 

iSested Purchase from the Gov- 
of the French,” it ran briefly. 
Island of Malaguama. 950,000,000 


somewhat staggering project 
it him to the foot of the page and 
ned it casually, unprepared for 
her statement, but there, staring 
and in the same childish hand, 
; another consideration for the 
s of Bridge. 

Business of the Evening,” he 
ind saw underneath it, in a large, 
sly drawn circle in red ink, the 
ng figure 15. 

efolded the sheet, put it back into 
and stepped back. His knees 
mbling. It was all here, he felt 
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ALPHONSE AND GASTON AT THE BEACH 


certain, all under his hand, and yet he 
could not recognize it. The other half 
of the talisman was lying just out of his 
reach in the monstrous darkness of his 
own. brain. 

Hutch remained stiffly at his side. 

Campion peered around him in the 
gloom. 

“There are other rooms, of course?” 

“This is the only actual habitable 
room, sir. The others are only caverns. 
They go right on down to the Trough.” 

“The Trough?” 

“Yes, sir. That’s the local name of the 
big cave on the estuary bay. It runs a 
long way under the hill and the old river 
road leads past it. At one time it used 
to be a great place for picnics and so on, 
but the water comes right up to the en- 
trance at high tide and there were so 
many cases of people getting caught 
down there that the Masters declared it 
shut and ran a railing across the en- 
trance, which isn’t very wide. A place 
like that gets very dirty and untidy if 
you leave it open to the public.” 

“I suppose so. Can you get down to 
it from here?” 

“IT don’t know, sir. No one’s allowed 
in here, you see. I don’t think you can. 
As far as I know you can get on to a 
sort of gallery which looks down into the 
Trough, but I don’t think there’s any 
way down from that. When I was a boy 
we used to dare one another to get up 
into the Masters’ storerooms, but it was 
a terrific climb and you needed a rope. 
We never got very far.” 

“T see. I'd like to go on a bit, though. 
Is that possible?” 

“It’s possible, sir.’ Hutch did not add 
that it was also insane in his opinion. 

A new doggedness had come over 
Campion and he hunched his shoulders. 

“We'll have to risk it,’”’ he said. 

They found the way by considering 
the formation of the cavern in which the 
chamber was set and came at first to an 
astonishingly efficient furnace room 
with a chimney built up through a pre- 
historic air shaft in the hill. From there 
they passed on into a passage which had 
been roughly lined at some much earlier 
period, and thence an iron ladder took 
them down into the Masters’ storerooms. 

These long caverns were unexpectedly 
well ventilated and they confirmed Cam- 
pion’s suspicions that the whole Nag 
was nothing less than a fortress, prob- 
ably dating back to Neolithic times. 





AFTER YOU, MY DEAR ALPHONSE! 


AFTER | FEEL BETTER AND NOT 
BEFORE! I'M NOT WELL! 





SH! 11'S THAT OLD CONSTIPATION 
TROUBLE. NOTHING | 
TAKE SEEMS TO HELP 


GO AWAY! I'M A DANGEROUS 
CHARACTER! 














THE MODERN IDEA, MY DEAR ALPHONSE, IS NOT TO SUFFER 
THE TROUBLE FIRST AND THEN TAKE THINGS FOR IT- BUT TO 
PREVENT IT BY GETTING AT THE CAUSE. IF YOUR TROUBLE 
IS THE ORDINARY KIND (DUE TO LACK OF THE RIGHT KIND OF 
“BULK” IN THE DIET) A CRISP, CRUNCHY BREAKFAST 
CEREAL— KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN — 
WILL TAKE CARE OF YOU. EAT IT DAILY, 
DRINK PLENTY OF WATER, AND 
JOIN THE* REGULARS”! 


A BRIEF inspection disclosed that the 
main use to which the Masters put 
their space was for the storage of wine. 
A smile appeared on the superintend- 
ent’s strained face as he looked at them. 

“They must have done themselves 
proud for generations,” he said. “I bet 
there’s a fortune here. As a matter of 
fact they do own vineyards all over the 
world, I’ve heard.” 

Campion did not comment. 

At the end of the gallery the entrance 
to the next cavern was small and had 
been boarded up at some time. Hutch 
ran his torch beam over the edges of the 
torn wood lying in a neat pile on the 
uneven floor. 

“This hasn’t been down long,” he re- 
marked. ‘They’ve been making room 
for more liquor, I suppose.” 

It certainly looked like it. It seemed 
hardly credible, but the thin shafts from 
the superintendent’s two torches dis- 
closed pile upon pile of small packing 
cases, each sealed and labeled with a 
grower’s name and burnt with the same 
hieroglyphics. 

Hutch gaped. “There’s a cargo of it,” 
he said, sounding thoroughly shocked. 
“A perishing cargo. Hallo sir, what’s the 
matter?” 

Campion had paused in the middle of 
a step. His body had become rigid and 
he stood immovable, his head raised. 

“Listen,” he whispered. 

(To be continued next week) 


BUT YOU DIDN’T TELL ME 
HOW GOOD IT TASTES! 


CE all es PLEASURE, 


IMAGINE EATING THIS MY DEAR GASTON ! 








Copyright, 1940, by Kellogg Company 


Join the “Regulars’ with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 
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I'd spent my all to be a 
bridesmaid « e« e 


eee and don't think T 
begrudged a penny, for the 
dresses and the hats that 
Mary chose for us were the 
loveliest I'd ever seen. 
And the ushers (especially 
one!) were answers toa 
maiden's prayer: But the 
day of the wedding, my dear 
-- I awoke with one of those 
logy, sickish headaches? 
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I didn't know of anything that would clear it up in 
time, but Anne, the maid, recommended Sal Hepatica. 
She said it gave fast, two-way help. And it didi* 








Soon, my head coming out of that fog, my pep return- 
ing fast, I was off for the most exciting day of my 


life. Wedding reception (I caught the bouquet!), 
dancing (with The usher cutting in every minute) and 
ees but I haven't time for more now. Only this -- 
Sal Hepatica is a marvelous, quick-acting laxative! 
And it's grand good-times insurance! 
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*The reason Sal Hepatica helps so fast is -- First, 
it's speedy yet gentle in its laxative action. 
Second, Sal Hepatica helps counteract excess gas- 
tric acidity -- chases away that sickish feeling. 


SAL HEPATICA — 


for a faster come-back 
TUNE IN! Abbott and Costello—laughs, music—Wed. at 9 P. M., E.D.S.T. 





The Patriotic Murders 


Continued from page 14 


moderately good-looking, and I’ve got a 
lot of influential friends—and none of 
those unfortunate disabilities they talk 
about so freely in the advertisements 
nowadays. I can get along all right 
without manners.” 

“T’m not in the mood for small talk, 
Jane,” Raikes said. “I guess I’ll take 
myself off.” 

He got up, nodded curtly to Poirot 
and strode away. 

Jane Olivera stared after him. 

Poirot said, with a sigh, “Alas, the 
proverb is true. When you are courting, 
two is company, is it not, three is none?” 

“Courting? What a word!” Jane said. 

“But, yes, it is the right word, is it 
not? For a young man who pays atten- 
tion to a young lady before asking her 
hand in marriage? They say, do they 
not, a courting couple?” 

She turned suddenly to Poirot. 

“T want to apologize to you. I made 
a mistake the other day. I thought you 
had wormed your way in and come down 
to Exsham just to spy on Howard. But 
afterward Uncle Alistair told me that he 
had definitely asked you because he 
wanted you to clear up this business of 
that missing woman—Sainsbury Seale. 
That’s right, isn’t it?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“So I’m sorry for what I said to you 
that evening. But it did look like it, you 
know. I mean—as though you were just 
following Howard and spying on us 
both.” 

“Even if it were true, Mademoiselle 
—I was an excellent witness to the fact 
that Mr. Raikes bravely saved your 
uncle’s life by springing on his assail- 
ant and preventing him from firing an- 
other shot.” 

“You've got a funny way of saying 
things, M. Poirot. I never know whether 
you’re serious or not.” 

“At the moment I am very serious, 
Miss Olivera,” Poirot said gravely. 

Jane said, with a slight break in her 
voice, “Why do you look at me like 
that? As though—as though you were 
sorry for me?” 

“Perhaps because I am sorry, Made- 
moiselle, for the things that I shall have 
to do so soon... .” 

“Well, then—don’t do them!” 

“Alas, Mademoiselle, but I must... .” 

She stared at him for a minute or two, 
then she said, “Have you—found that 
woman?” 

“Let us say—that I know where 
she 1s.” 

“Ts she dead?” 

“T have not said so.” 

“She’s alive, then?” 

“J have not said that either.” 


ies looked at him with irritation. 
She exclaimed, “Well, she’s got to be 
one or the other, hasn’t she?” 


“Actually, it is not quite so simple.’ 


“T believe you just like making things 
difficult!” 

“It has been said of me,” admitted 
Hercule Poirot. : 

Jane shivered. She said, “Isn’t it 
funny? It’s a lovely warm day—and yet 
I suddenly feel cold... .” 

“Perhaps you had better walk on, 
Mademoiselle.” ; 

Jane rose to her feet. She stood for 
a minute irresolute. “Howard wants 
me to marry him,” she said abruptly. 
“At once. Without letting anyone know. 
He says—he says it’s the only way I'll 
ever do it—that I’m weak—and he— 
he’s thinking of joining that Interna- 
tional Corps to fight.” She broke off, 
then with one hand she gripped Poirot’s 
arm with surprising strength. “What 
shall I do about it, M. Poirot?” 





















































“Why ask me to advise you? 
are those who are nearer!” ipa 
“Mother? She’d scream the ho 
down at the bare idea! Uncle Allisty 
He’d be cautious and prosy. y 
time, my dear. Don’t rush into a he 
war marriage. Got to make quite s) 
you know. Bit of an odd 
young man of yours. No sense i 
ing things—” 
“Your friends?” suggested Poir 
“I haven’t got any friends. ( 
silly crowd I drink and dance an 
inane catchwords with! Howar 
only real person I’ve ever met.” 
“Still—why ask me, Miss O) 
“Because you’ve got a queer | 
your face—as though you we 
about something—as though you 
something that — that — was 
ing. ...” She stopped. “Well,” s 
manded. “What do you say?” 
Hercule Poirot slowly shook hi 


} 


\ 


WHEN Poirot reached home, Ge 
said, “Chief Inspector Japp is t 
Site 
Japp grinned in a rueful way 4 
rot came into the room. 
“Here I am, old boy. Come are 
say “Aren’t you a marvel? How‘ 
do it? What makes you think o! 
things?’ ” S. 
“All this meaning—? But par 
you will have some refreshment? © 
haps the whisky?” : 
“The whisky is good enough for} 
A few minutes later he raised 
glass, observing, “Here’s to He 
rot who is always right!” 
“No, no, mon ami.” . 
“Here we had a lovely case of sui 
H. P. says it’s murder—wants it t) 
murder—and dash it all, it is mure 
“Ah? So you agree at last?” 
“Well, nobody can say I’m 
headed. I don’t fly in the face’ of 
dence. The trouble was there ¥ 
any evidence before.” , 
“But there is now?” 
“Yes, and I’ve come around to 
the amend honorable, as you call it 
“T am all agog, my good Japp. 
“All right. Here goes. The f/ 
that Frank Carter tried to shoot F 
with on Saturday is a twin pisto 
one that killed Morley!” ad 
Poirot stared. “But that is extr 
nary!” 
“Yes, it makes it look rathe 
for Master Frank.” 
“Tt is not conclusive.” 
“No, but it’s enough to make 
consider the suicide verdict. The 
foreign make of pistol and rat 
uncommon one at that!” 
Hercule Poirot stared. His ey 
looked like crescent moons. 
He said at last, “Frank Carter: 
surely not!” ; 
Japp breathed a sigh of exasp 
“What’s the matter with you, 
First you will have it that Mor 
murdered and that it wasn’ 
Then when I come and tell ye 
inclined to come around to yo 
you hem and haw and don’t s 
like it.” E 
“You really believe that Mor 
murdered by Frank Carter?” 
“It fits. Carter had a grudge 
Morley.. He came to Queen 
Street that morning—and he preté 
afterward that he had come alo) 
tell his young woman he’d got ¢ 
but we’ve now discovered that he 
got the job then. He didn’t get 
later in the day. He admits 
So there’s lie No. 1. He can’t 
for where he was at twenty-fi 
twelve onward. Says he was 


| 
<3 1 
| 
= 
a: 


jhe Marylebone Road, but the first 
% he can prove is having a drink in 
ib at five past one. And the barman 
‘| he was in a regular state, his hand 


ling and his face as white as a 
? 





\ 
jbrcule Poirot sighed. 

‘he door opened softly and George 
v nured deferentially, “Excuse me, 
Sue...” 

} got no further. Miss Gladys Nev- 
jrust him aside and came agitatedly 
the room. She was crying. 

ih, M. Poirot—” she began. 

fere, I'll be off,” said Japp hur- 


iy. 

left the room precipitately. 
adys Nevill paid his back the trib- 
f a venomous look. 

at’s the man—that horrid inspec- 
tom Scotland Yard—it’s he who has 


ped up a whole case against poor 


” 
iK. 


Jow, now, you must not agitate 
self.” 

jut he has. First they pretend that 
ied to murder this Mr. Blunt and 
tontent with that they’ve accused 
bf murdering poor Mr. Morley.” 
ircule Poirot coughed. He said, “I 
down there, you know, at Exsham, 
the shot was fired at Mr. Blunt.” 
t even if Frank did—did do a 
h thing like that—and he was one 
ose Imperial Shirts, you know— 
march with banners and have a 
tlous salute rather like Heil Hitler, 
of course, I suppose Mr. Blunt’s 
Was a very notorious Jewess, and 
just work up these poor young 
I-quite harmless ones like Frank— 
they think they are doing some- 
| wonderful and patriotic.” 

| that Mr. Carter’s defense?” asked 
ile Poirot. 

, no. Frank just swears he didn’t 
nything and had never seen the 
before. I haven’t spoken to him, 
jurse—they wouldn’t let me—but 
wot a solicitor acting for him and 
d me what Frank had said. Frank 
pays it’s all a frame-up.” 































ROT murmured, “And the solicitor 
of the opinion that his client had 
‘think of a more plausible story?” 
AwWyers are so difficult. They won’t 
} ything straight out. But it’s the 
er charge I’m worrying about. Oh! 
birot, I’m sure Frank couldn’t have 
| Mr. Morley. I mean really—he 
any reason to.” 

it true,” said Poirot, “that when 
me around that morning he had not 
ot a job of any kind?” 

ell, really, M. Poirot, I don’t see 
difference that makes.” 

it his story was that he came to 
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tell you about his good luck. Now, it 
seems, he had as yet had no luck. Why, 
then, did he come?” 

“Well, M. Poirot, the poor boy was 
dispirited and upset, and to tell the 
truth I believe he’d been drinking a 
little. Poor Frank has rather a weak 
head—and the drink upset him and so 
he felt like—like making a row, and he 
came around to Queen Charlotte Street 
to have it out with Mr. Morley, because, 
you see, Frank is awfully sensitive and 
it had upset him a lot to feel that Mr. 
Morley disapproved of him, and was 
what he called poisoning my mind.” 

“So he conceived the idea of making 
a scene in business hours?” 

“Well—yes—I suppose that was his 
idea. Of course, it was very wrong of 
Frank to think of such a thing.” 

Poirot looked thoughtfully at the 
tearful, blond young woman in front of 
him. He said, “Did you know that Frank 
Carter had a pistol—or a pair of pis- 
tols?” 

“Oh, no, M. Poirot. I swear I didn’t. 
And I don’t believe it’s true, either.” 

Poirot shook his head slowly in a per- 
plexed manner. 

“Oh! M. Poirot, do help us. If I 
could only feel that you were on our 
side—” 

“TI do not take sides. I am on the side 
only of the truth,” Poirot said. 


aoe he had got rid of the girl, Poi- 
rot rang up Scotland Yard. Japp had 
not yet returned but Detective Sergeant 
Beddoes was obliging and informative. 

The police had not as yet found any 
evidence to prove Frank Carter’s pos- 
session of the pistol before the assault 
at Exsham. 

Poirot hung up the receiver thought- 
fully. It was a point in Carter’s favor. 

He had also learned from Beddoes 
a few more details as to the statement 
Frank Carter had made about his em- 
ployment as gardener at Exsham. He 
stuck to his story of a secret-service job. 


He had been given money in advance | 


and some testimonials as to his garden- 
ing abilities and nad been told to apply 
to Mr. MacAlister, the head gardener, 
for the post. His instructions were to 
listen to the other gardeners’ conversa- 
tions and sound them as to their “red” 
tendencies, and to pretend to be a bit 
of a “red” himself. He had been inter- 


‘viewed and instructed in his task by a 


woman who had told him that she was 
known as Q.H.56 and that he had been 
recommended to her as a strong anti- 
Communist. She was a red-haired lady 
with a lot of make-up on. 

Poirot groaned. He was tempted to 
consult Mr. Barnes on the subject. 
The last post brought him something 








"The senator feels it's a good way to sneak up on a crowd” 
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Longer nights—-darker days— 
children kept indoors—all call 
for better light, and that means 
Westinghouse Mazda Lamps, 
the quality bulbs that give 
brighter light longer. And 
here’s a tip: for low-cost mod- 
ernization of home lighting, 
use light conditioners and Sil- 
vered Bowl lamps — Westing- 
house Mazda Lamps, of course! 


TUNE 
IN! 


Westing- 
house “‘Mu- 
sical Ameri- 
cana” every 
Tuesday 
Night, NBC, 


‘Westinghouse 
IMAZDA 


LAMPS 
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Exclusive new Knox contra-color combinations of deep shades in Band and Felt. 


Loomed hues of rare old Flemish tapestries inspire these deep harmonious con- 
trasts, and create a new color-art in hats for men... soft, glowing tones of felt 
are heightened by richer warmth in differing keys of silk. The effects blend 

subtly with the favored colors of the new season. 

In THE “FIFTH AVENUE SPECIAL”, Tapestry Tones give special dis- $ 
tinction to the last word in the vogue of the up-curved brim, with 
suavely tapered crown, shaped to a single centered crease . . . 











; AVENUE” in Grotto Blue. Newest 
of the “Hat of the Avenue’, with ex- 
. fore-shortened brim refined by $5 
ive Knox “Crest Edge’. . . 


THE “OUTLOOK”. Tapestry-toned. New brim- 
edge treatment with wide silk upper binding, 
gives special distinction to this informal $6 

felt for town 


ERTAIN men insist upon enjoying, each season, the selection of a hat that 
is truly fine and of a special distinction in fashion... . Every year more 


men turn to the smarter shops where they can find the new styles that 


» famous Seal of Knox... . They are discovering what thousands of 


sed men already know— that if the label is “Knox”, the hat is right. 


ANOX tA 


KNOX THE HATTER + 452 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 





G OFFERED BY THE KNOX DEALER IN YOUR COMMUNITY 





THE “SHAGABOY”. New all-weather topcoat- 
overcoat hat of comfortably soft, shaggy felt 
in countryside mixed colors; with harmo- $ 5 

nious mixed-colorband . . . .. . 


BO! or, Tapestry-toned. New dis- 
olor in this world-famous Knox 
casual, carelessly smart. $ 
Bane travel... . 5 












THE “‘SIRDAR’’. Luxuriously soft casual light- 
weight with smart narrow turned-under edge. 
Easily shaped to semi-telescope or $7750 

conventionally creased crown . . . 





THE “KING’S RANSOM”. Distinguished new 
flare-brim with style-preserving Custom Edge*; 





of mellow hand-worked felt with lustrous $10 


silken finish. In rich mixed colors . . . 





THE “TURRET TOP’. Tapestry-toned. New 
young men's Semi-Sport, in natural-finish felt, 


bs 


with low, rakish telescope crown. Back- 
swing* brim; contrasting Puggree band. 
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that disturbed him more still—a cheap 
envelope in an unformed handwriting, 
postmarked Hertfordshire. Poirot 
opened it and read: 


DUMB DORA 

= WB ~ \ \ Nj ~ \ > é . a\ i 
| Q g j x 
WINS EVERYBODYS VOTE [am 
D Hoping as you will forgive me for 
troubling you, but I am very worried 
and do not know what to do. I do not 
want to be mixed up with the police in 
any way. I know that perhaps I ought 
to have told something I know before, 
but as they said the master had shot 
himself it was all right I thought. And 
I wouldn’t have liked to get Miss Nev- 
ill’s young man into trouble and never 
thought really for one moment as he 
had done it. But now I see he has been 
took up for shooting at a gentleman in 
the country and so perhaps he isn’t 
quite all there and I ought to say but I 
| thought I would write to you, you being 
a friend of the mistress and asking me 
so particular the other day if there was 
anything and of course I wish now I 
had told you then. But I do hope it 
won't mean getting mixed up with the 
police because I shouldn’t like that and 
my mother wouldn’t like it either. She 

has always been most particular. 

Yours respectfully, 
AGNES FLETCHER. 


E/RE LICKED/ 
WE HAVENT 4 PLANK 
IN OUR PLATFORM! 











RE-ELeECT 


EOR MAYOR 


WITH SHREDDED 
RALSTON! my 


SOUNDS 
MOTHER USED TO 


LIKE THE 
TICKET, 


BUT HOw? 


TO WIN THE ELECTION / 
LET'S TRY TO HELP THE 
VOTERS TO FEEL BETTER, 
LOOK BETTER AND 
WORK BETTER / 


EVERY DAY HELPS 
KEEP THE DOCTOR 


Poirot murmured, “I always knew it 
was something to do with some man. I 
guessed the wrong man, that is all.” 


jose interview with Agnes Fletcher 
took place in Hertford, in a somewhat 
derelict teashop, for Agnes had been 
anxious not to tell her story under Miss 
Morley’s critical eye. 

The first quarter of an hour was taken 
up in listening to exactly how particu- 
lar Agnes’ mother had always been. And 
if Agnes, now, were to get mixed up with 
the police in any way, Mum and Dad 
would probably die of it, because as 
she’d been saying, they’d always held 
their heads high, and never had no 
trouble of any kind with the police. 

After this had been repeated with 
various embellishments several times, 
Agnes drew a little nearer to the sub- 
ject of the interview: 

“T wouldn’t like to say anything to 
Miss Morley, sir, because it might be, 
you see, that she’d say as how I ought 
to have said something before, but me 
ART 5 Ours mg . 5 and cook, we talked it over and we 
é didn’t see as it was any business of ours, 
because we’d read quite clear and plain 
in the paper as how the master had made 
a mistake in the drug he was giving and 
that he’d shot himself and the pistol was 
in his hands and everything, so it did 
seem quite clear, didn’t it, sir?” 

“When did you begin to feel differ- 
ent?” Poirot hoped to get a little 
nearer the promised revelation by an 
encouraging but not too direct question. 

Agnes replied promptly: 

“Seeing it in the paper about that 
Frank Carter—Miss Nevill’s young 
man as was. When I read as he’d shot 
at that gentleman where he was gar- 
dener, well, I thought, it looks as if he 
might be queer in the head, because I do 
know there’s people it takes like that, 
think they’re being persecuted or some- 
thing, and in the end it’s dangerous 
to keep them at home and they have 
to be took away to the asylum. And I 
thought that maybe that Frank Carter 
was like that, because I did remember 
that he used to go on about Mr. Morley 
and say as Mr. Morley was against him 
and trying to separate him from Miss 
Nevill, but, of course, neither of us 
thought he’d really done anything to 
Mr. Morley. We just thought it was a 


TO PLEASE OR YOUR 
bit queer if you know what I mean.” 
Poirot said, patiently, “What was 


MONEY BACK/ 
queer?” 


The money - back 
guarantee is print- 
a . ed on the bottom 
of every package! 
\ “ , “ 
> — s 
4 \S AN . ' “It was that morning, sir, the morning 


MY FRIENDS / 
ELECT ME 
AND T/LL PUT 
SHREDDED RALSTON 
ON EVERY 
BREAKFAST 
TABLE / 


* Shredded | 
alston 7 


Toosted WHO 4 
LE WH 
“UNTOW Pumies com ne Male Sugar Sait 





A CEREAL FLAVOR 
SO NEW, SO DIFFERENT, 
ITS GUARANTEED 


( fea Mr. Morley shot himself. I’d been won- 
— he dering if I dared run down and get the 


! 
post. I was expecting to hear from m 
gentleman friend who was just off 
France. The postman had come but tha 
Alfred hadn’t brought up the lette 
which he wouldn’t do, not unless ther 
was some for Miss Morley or Mr. Mor 
ley. 

“So I went out on the landing and 
looked down over the stairs. Miss Mor 
ley didn’t like us going down to the hal) 
not during the master’s business ho 
but I thought maybe as I’d see Alfre 
taking in a patient to the master and] 
call down to him as he came back.” 

Agnes gasped, took a deep breat 
and, went on: ) 

“And it was then I saw him—th 
Frank Carter, I mean. Halfway up th 
stairs he was—our stairs, I mean, aboy 
the master’s floor. And he was standin’ 
there waiting and looking down—ap 
I’ve come to feel more and more ¢ 
though there was something quee 
about it. He seemed to be listenin 
very intent, if you know what I mean 

“What time was this?” ; 

“It must have been getting on fe 
half past twelve, sir. And just as I we 
thinking: There now, it’s Frank Carte 
and Miss Nevill’s away for the day ar 
won't he be disappointed, and I we 
wondering if I ought to run down ap 
tell him because it looked as thoug 
that lump of an Alfred had forgot. Ar 
just as I was hesitating, Mr. Carter, f 
seemed to make up his mind, and }) 
slipped down the stairs very quick ar 
went along the passage toward the ma 
ter’s surgery, and I thought to mysel 
the master won’t like that, and I wor 
dered if there was going to be a row, bi 
just then Emma called me—said wh al 
ever was I up to?—and I went up ag a 
and then, afterward, I heard the mast) 
had shot himself and, of course, it y 
so awful it just drove everything out 
my head. 

“But later, when that police inspe 
had gone I said to Emma, I said, I did 
say anything about Mr. Carter havi 
been up with the master this mornir 
and she said was he? and I told he 
and she said well, perhaps I ought 
tell, but anyway, I said I’d better we 
a bit, and she agreed, because neith 
of us didn’t want to get Frank Cart 
into trouble if we could help. And the 
when it came to the inquest and it cor 
out that the master had made that mi 
take in a drug and really had got t 
wind-up and shot himself, quite na 
like—well, then, of course, there ¥ 
no call to say anything. But readi 
that piece in the paper two days ago 
oh! it did give me a turn! And I sé 
to myself, ‘If he’s one of those looni) 
that thinks they’re persecuted and ge 
around shooting people, well, th 
maybe he did shoot the master aff 
all.’ »” 

Her eyes, anxious and scared, .look 
hopefully at Hercule Poirot. He put 
much reassurance into his voice as 
could. | 

“You may be sure that you have do 
absolutely the right thing in telling n 
Agnes,” he said. } 

“Well, I must say, sir, it does take 
load off my mind. And then, you see 
thought of getting mixed up with 1 
police and what Mother would si 
She’s always been so particular abc 
pill A ae 

“Yes, yes,” said Hercule Poirot ha 
ily. He had had, he felt, as much} 
Agnes’ mother as he could stand for ¢ 
afternoon. ‘Sl 













OIROT called at Scotland Yard ¢ 

asked for Japp. When he was 
up to the chief inspector’s room: “I wi 
to see Carter,” said Hercule Poirot. 

Japp shot him a quick, sidewi) 
glance. “What’s the big idea?” 

“You are unwilling?” 

“Oh, all right, Poirot, I didn’t m 
it. What do you want to see Carter f) 


















9 ask him whether he really murdered 
{orley?” 
'To Japp’s surprise, Poirot nodded his 
sad emphatically. 
\“Yes, my friend, that is exactly the 
jason.” 
“And I suppose you think he'll tell 
pu if he did?” 
|Japp laughed as he spoke. But Her- 
Me Poirot remained grave. He said, 
e might tell me—yes.’ 
\Japp looked at him curiously. “You 
iow, I’ve known you a long time— 
enty years? Something like that. But 
still don’t always catch on to what 
yu’re driving at. I know you’ve got a 
e in your bonnet about young Frank 
arter. For some reason or other, you 
n’t want him to be guilty—” 
Hercule Poirot shook his head ener- 
tically. “No, no, there you are wrong. 
‘is the other way about—” 
T thought perhaps it was on account 
| that girl of his—the blond piece. 
bu’re a sentimental old buzzard in 
me ways—” 
Poirot was immediately indignant. 
‘It is not I who am sentimental! That 
jan English failing! It is in England 
at they weep over young sweethearts 
d dying mothers and devoted chil- 
en. Me, I am logical. If Frank Carter 
a killer, then I am certainly not sen- 
nental enough to wish to unite him 
marriage to a nice but commonplace 
1 who, if he is hanged, will forget him 
a year or two and find someone else.” 
‘Then why don’t you want to believe 
is guilty?” 
‘I do want to believe he is guilty.” 
‘I suppose you mean that you've got 
d of something that more or less 
aclusively proves him to be innocent? 
ay hold it up, then? You ought to 
hy fair with us, Poirot.” 
‘I am playing fair with you. Pres- 
ly, very shortly, I will give you the 
me and address of a witness who will 
invaluable to you for the prosecu- 
Her evidence ought to clinch the 
e against him.” 
‘But then— Oh! You’ve got me all 
sled up. Why are you so anxious to 
him?” 
‘To satisfy myself,’ said Hercule 
i ot. 
j ad he would say no more. 
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RANK CARTER, haggard, white- 
faced, still feebly inclined to bluster, 
iked on his unexpected visitor with 
roncealed disfavor. He said rudely, 
> it’s you, you little shrimp? What 
you want?” 

I want to see you and talk to you.” 
Well, you see me all right. But I 
’t talk. Not without my lawyer. 





“What's become of my kind of bathing suit?” 
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How to adjust yourself 
to a shirt 


That’s right, isn’t it? You can’t go 
against that. I’ve got the right to have 
my solicitor present before I say. a 
word.” 

“Certainly you have. You can send 
for him if you like—but I should prefer 
that you did not.” 

“I dare say. Think you’re going to 
trap me into making some damaging 
admissions, eh?” 

“We are quite alone, remember.” 

“That’s a bit unusual, isn’t it? Got 
your police pals listening in, I’ve no 
doubt.” 

“You are wrong. This is a private 
interview between you and me.” 

Frank Carter laughed. He looked 
cunning and unpleasant. 


OME on!” he said. “You don’t take 
me in with that old gag.” 

“Do you remember a girl called Agnes 
Fletcher?” 

“Never heard of her.” 

“TY think you will remember her, 
though you may never have taken much 
notice of her. She was house-parlor- 
maid at 58 Queen Charlotte Street.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“On the morning of the day that Mr. 
Morley was shot, this girl Agnes hap- 
pened to look over the banisters from 
the top floor. She saw you on the stairs 
—waiting and listening. Presently she 
saw you go along to Mr. Morley’s room. 
The time was then twenty-six minutes 
or thereabouts past twelve.” 

Frank Carter trembled violently. 
Sweat came out on his brow. He shouted 
angrily: 

“Tt's a lie! It’s a damned lie! You’ve 
paid her—the police have paid her—to 
say she saw me.” 

“At that time,” said Hercule Poirot, 
“by your own account, you had left the 
house and were walking in the Maryle- 
bone Road.” 

“So I was. That girl’s lying. She 
couldn’t have seen me. It’s a dirty plot. 
If it’s true, why didn’t she say so be- 
fore?” 

Hercule Poirot said quietly: “She did 
mention it at the time to her friend and 
colleague, the cook. They were worried 
and puzzled and didn’t know what to 
do. When a verdict of suicide was 
brought in they were much relieved and 
decided that it wasn’t necessary for 
them to say anything.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it! They’re 
in it together, that’s all. 
dirty, lying little...” 

He trailed off into furious profanity. 

When Carter’s voice at last ceased, 
Poirot spoke again, still in the same 
calm, measured voice: 

“Anger and foolish abuse will not help 
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1 DO THIS five hours daily. It builds up 
shoulders to fit old-shape shirts. An 
easier way to neat fit is: wear Arrow 

“Mitoga”’ fig- 

ure-fit slopes with your shoulders. 


Shirts, whose exclusive 


3. use AN EVENER-UPPER to make arms 
uniform from shoulder to wrist, to fit 


the straight sleeves of some shirts. Bet- 
ter still: wear Arrow Shirts; their “ Mi- 
toga’”’-cut arms are tapered like yours. 
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2. PUMP YOURSELF FULL of air. This will 
give you the waist outline of old-shape 
shirts. A pleasanter way to better fit is: 
wear Arrow Shirts, the “Mitoga” fig- 
ure-fit waist curves in, like your waist. 





4. SOLVE EVERYTHING with Arrow Shirts. 
They have smart Arrow collars, are 
Sanforized-Shrunk. Get Gordon (ox- 
ford) at $2, Hitt and Dale (with non- 
wilt collars) $2, $2.50. Others, $2up. 


ARROW SHIRTS 


Made by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


Sanforized-Shrunk—a new shirt free if one ever shrinks out of fit 
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If You Want 





Te LAL 
AUTOMATIC 
- HEATING 


SEE YOUR 







_s- SFAIRBANKS-MORSE. 
DEALER 


——_ 





@ Why are sales of Fairbanks-Morse 
Automatic Coal Burners increasing at 
a rate greater than almost all other 
stokers? Because Fairbanks-Morse is 
the BUY! Quality in every detail at a 
price much lower than you could ex- 
pect. Clean, steady, healthful heat at 
lowest fuel cost. Most convenience— 
this stoker is so reliable that you al- 
most forget you have a heating plant. 





CAREFREE HEATING 


The biggest stoker feature of the year. 
If for any reason an overload condition 
occurs, and the stoker is prevented 
from giving you heat, STOK-O-LITE, 
on the thermostat, instantly gives you 
a red warning light before the temper- 
ature drops. Only Fairbanks-Morse 


has STOK-O-LITE. 
GET THE FACTS 


Learn how little it 
costs to have auto- 
matic heating the 
Fairbanks-Morse way. 
Send for this informa- 
tion-filled booklet, 
“Live in Comfort.”’ 
No obligation. 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co. | 

Stoker Division, Dept. 4A9 1 

600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II i 

Please send, without obligation on my part, 1 
FREE booklet on automatic coal burner heat 

for my home i 

i 

Name winkeye i 


Address 


State 


In Canada, address The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
ompany. Ltd. Montres) 


City 


Automatic Coal Burners 
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you. These girls are going to tell their 
story and it is going to be believed. 
Because, you see, they are telling the 
truth. The girl, Agnes Fletcher, did see 
you. You were there, on the stairs, at 
that time. You had not left the house. 
And you did go into Mr. Morley’s 
room,” 

He paused and then asked quietly, 
“What happened then?” 

“It’s a lie, I tell you!” 

Hercule Poirot felt very tired—very 
old. He did not like Frank Carter. He 
disliked him very much. In his opinion 
Frank Carter was a bully, a liar, a 
swindler—altogether the type of young 
man the world could well do without. 


| He, Hercule Poirot, had only to stand 


back and let this young man persist in 
his lies and the world would be rid of 
one of its more unpleasant inhabi- 
tants... . 

“I suggest that you tell me the 
truth . . .” he said. 

He realized the issue very clearly. 


| Frank Carter was stupid—but he wasn’t 


so stupid as not to see that to persist 
in his denial was his best and safest 
course. Let him once admit that he had 
gone into that room at twenty-six min- 
utes past twelve and he was taking a 
step into grave danger. For after that, 
any story he told would have a good 
chance of being considered a lie. 

Let him persist in his denial, then. If 
so, Hercule Poirot’s duty would be over. 

Hercule Poirot had only to get up 
and go. 

He leaned forward. He said—and his 
voice held all the compelling power of 
his powerful personality: 

“I am not lying to you. I ask you to 
believe me. If you did not kill Morley 
your only hope is to tell me the exact 
truth of what happened that morning.” 

The mean, treacherous face looking 
at him wavered, became uncertain. 
Frank Carter pulled at his lip. His 
eyes went from side to side, terrified, 
frankly animal eyes. 

It was touch and go now.... 

Then suddenly, overborne by the 
strength of the personality confront- 
ing him, Frank Carter surrendered. 

He said hoarsely, “All right then—I’ll 
tell you. And you’d better not let me 
down now! I did go in.... I went up 
the stairs and waited till I could be sure 
of getting him alone. Waited there, up 
above Morley’s landing. Then a man 
came out and went down—a fat man. 
I was just making up my mind to go— 
when another man came out of Morley’s 
room and went down too. I knew I’d got 
to be quick. I went along and nipped 
into his room without knocking. I was 
all set to have it out with him. Mucking 
about, putting my girl against me— 
damn him—” He stopped. 

“Yes?” said Hercule Poirot, and his 
voice was still urgent—compelling— 


Gee voice croaked uncertainly: 
“And he was lying there—dead. It’s 
true! I swear it’s true! Lying just as 
they said at the inquest. I couldn’t be- 
lieve it at first. I stooped over him. But 
he was dead all right. His hand was 
stone cold and-I saw the bullet hole in 
his head with a hard, black crust of 
blood around it... .” 

At the memory of it, sweat broke out 
on his forehead again. 

“I saw then I was in a jam. They’d 
go and say I’d done it. I hadn’t touched 
anything except his hand and the door 
handle. I wiped that with my handker- 
chief, both sides, as I went out, and I 
stole downstairs as quickly as I could. 
There was nobody in the hall and I let 
myself out and went away as fast as I 
could.. No wonder I felt queer.” 

He paused. His scared eyes went to 
Poirot. 

“That’s the truth. I swear that’s the 
truth. ... He was dead already. You’ve 
got to believe me!” 


Poirot got up. He said—and his voice 
was tired and sad, “I believe you.” 

He moved toward the door. Frank 
Carter cried out: “They'll hang me— 
they'll hang me for sure if they know 
that I was in there.” 

Poirot said, ‘“Your story has confirmed 
what I knew to be the truth. You can 
leave it now to me.” 

He went out. 

He was not at all happy. 


E REACHED Mr. Barnes’ house at 
Ealing at 6:45. He remembered that 
Mr. Barnes had called that a good time 
of day. 
Mr. Barnes was at work in his garden. 
He said by way of greeting, “We need 
rain, M. Poirot—need it badly.” 
He looked thoughtfully at his guest. 


He said, “You don’t look very well, 
M. Poirot.” 
“Sometimes,” said Hercule Poirot. ‘I 


do not like the things I have to do.” 

Mr. Barnes nodded his head sympa- 
thetically. “I know.” 

Hercule Poirot looked vaguely around 
at the neat arrangement of the small 
beds. “It is well planned, this garden. 
Everything is to scale. It is small but 
exact.” 

Mr. Barnes said, “When you have 
only a small place you’ve got to make 
the most of it. You can’t afford to make 
mistakes in the planning.” 

Hercule Poirot nodded. Barnes went 
on: “I see you’ve got your man.” 

“Frank Carter?” 

“Yes. I’m rather surprised, really.” 

“You did not think that it was, so to 
speak, a private murder?” 

“No. Frankly I didn’t. What with 
Amberiotis and Alistair Blunt—I made 
sure that it was one of these espionage 
or counterespionage mix-ups.” 

“That is the view you expounded to 
me at our first meeting.” 

“IT know. I-was quite sure of it at the 
time.” 

Poirot said slowly, “But you were 
wrong.” 

“Yes. Don’t rub it in. The trouble is, 
one goes by one’s own experience. I’ve 
been mixed up in that sort of thing so 
much I suppose I’m inclined to see it 
everywhere.” 


Poirot said, “You have observed in 


your time a conjurer offer a card, have 


you not? What is called—forcing a 
card?” 

“Yes, of course.’ 

“That is what was done here. Ever 
time that one thinks of a private reaso 
for Morley’s death, hey presto—th 
card is forced on one. Amberiotis, Allis 
tair Blunt, the unsettled state of th 
country—the war—” He shrugged 
shoulders. “As for you, Mr. Barne 
you did more to mislead me than ap 
body.” 

“Oh, I say, Poirot, I’m sorry. I su 
pose that’s true.” 

“You were in a position to know, 
see. So your words carried weight.” — 

“Well—I believed what I said. Tha 
the only apology I can make.” 

He paused and sighed. 

“And all the time, it was a p 
private motive?” 

“Exactly. It has taken me a long ti 
to see the reason for the murder 
though I had one very definite piece 
luck.” 

“What was that?” 

“A fragment of a _ conversati 
Really a very illuminating fragmen 
only I had had the sense to a 
significance at the time.” 




















R. BARNES scratched his ne 

thoughtfully with the trowel. 
small piece of earth adhered to the s 
of his nose. 

“Being rather cryptic, aren’t yo! 
he asked genially. 

Hercule Poirot shrugged his shot 
ders. He said, “I am, perhaps, ag 
grieved that you were not more frank 
with me.” 

seyip?? ™ 

“Ves.” 

“My dear fellow—I never had th 
least idea of Carter’s guilt. As far ai 
I knew, he’d left the house long before 
Morley was killed. I suppose nov 
they’ve found he didn’t leave when hi 
said he did?” 

Poirot said, “Carter was in the hous 
at twenty-six minutes past twelve. H 
actually saw the murderer.” ss 

“Then Carter didn’t— 4 

“Carter saw the murderer, I tell you! 

Mr. Barnes said, “Did—did he 
nize him?” 

Slowly Hercule Poirot shook his he 

(To be concluded next week) 








“May I ask how you heard of us?” 
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1. “Looks’’ don’t make comfort. 


ery mattress looks nice and cozy when it’s new. But 
*t judge a mattress on looks. 

or comfort depends on the “insides” of a mattress— 
! nothing else. The New, Deeper Beautyrest has a spe- 
kind of mattress construction. 

t brings you supreme “luxury comfort”. ..so wonder- 
y restful, it thrills you just to lie there ...every tired 
cle relaxed ...on the deepest Beautyrest Simmons 
r made. 





OROINARY 


BEAUTYREST 
ACTION ACTION 


here are two main types of mattress construction. 


the ordinary mattress, the inner springs are fied to- 
by wire. This means the springs can’t act indepen- 
tly. As you press some down, others go down too— 
Ming slopes and hollows. 
the radically different Beautyrest, each of the 837 
ngs yields separately to your hips, shoulders, legs. 
4 fesult: you get buoyant support instead of “sag” sup- 
#. You get supreme comfort no other mattress gives. 
a know. We make both types: the luxurious Beautyrest 
| the “ordinary action” mattress. 
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3. How long should a mattress last? 


You don’t buy a mattress every day in the week. So 
you should be extra careful that your mattress keeps its 
original comfort. 

Tests made at the United States Testing Co., Inc. (Certi- 
fied Test No. 11760) proved that Beautyrest lasted 3 times 
longer than any of 17 different makes of mattress tested. 

So it’s no empty promise when we guarantee Beauty- 
rest for 10 years’ service. 

Based on the tests, however, you can figure on Beauty- 
rest’s outlasting the guarantee. 





4. Will it keep its shape? 


Some mattresses look “down-at-the-heels” after a few 
years’ use. Edges*sag and buckle. The mattress never 
makes up “nice.” 

Beautyrest has a patented sag-proof edge that keeps 
the sides firm. and resilient always! (Because Beautyrest 
doesn’t “lump up,” you need turn it far less. After the 
first few months, 4 or 5 turnings a year are plenty.) 





How to get the “luxury comfort’ of the New, 
Deeper Beautyrest...for only a penny a night! 





5. Some mattresses ventilate— some don’t. 


Make sure the mattress you buy has genuine ventilators 
—not false ones. If you don’t, your mattress may get 
musty and stale-smelling inside. 

Beautyrest has 8 ventilators that really ventilate. They 
bring in fresh air, and circulate it through the entire mat- 
tress. So Beautyrest stays clean, dry, and sanitary. 
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6. How much should you pay for a mattress? 


Yes, some mattresses have a “cheaper” price tag than 
the New Beautyrest. But if Beautyrest can outlast other 
mattresses in tests, isn’t it likely to be the most econom- 
ical mattress to buy? 

Beautyrest sells for $39.50 (easy payment terms can be 
arranged). Based on our 10-year guarantee, the price 
comes down to a penny a night! A penny a night! A penny 
a night! See it today. And don’t accept anything supposed 
to be as good. For no other mattress can give you all the 
advantages of Beautyrest. 


Beautyrest Box Spring, for use with Beautyrest Mattress, 
$39.50. Or get the Ace Coil Spring, $19.75. 
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* THE GOLD-AND~- BLACK COLORS OF MAN O'WAR—ALL-TIME KENTUCKY 
CHAMP —NOW STANDING AT FARAWAY FARM, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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THE ‘DOUBLE-RICH' BOURBON 
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RS CORPORATION 
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* Straight~FROM THE HEART OF THE BLUEGRASS 


Kentucky produces great horses and great whiskies. But only 
one “’Double-Rich” Bourbon—Cream of Kentucky—the world's 
largest selling straight Bourbon. For “Double-Rich” pleasure, 
from “Double-Rich” drinks—enjoy this Cream of Kentucky... 






STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 90 PROOF. COPYRIGHT 1940, SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY 
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Twice Dead 


Continued from page 12 


sen giving the girl presents and Ber- 
nd was sore about it.” 

The Berrands lived on the second 
sor. We talked with them. The boy 
as pleasing and frank-seeming and was 
jout twenty years old. His mother was 
handsome woman. 

“You see any stranger come to Gil- 
n’s that afternoon he got killed?” 


1en, a few months ago, he became en- 
different. He gave noisy parties, 
id women came up there.” 
What women?” 
“Well, several. One lady is named 
ts. Jellis. She’s a widow.” 


Nordils lived on the floor above. 
The girl was sixteen and pretty. 
‘You hear any noise the afternoon of 


> murder?” O’Malley asked the 
other. 

‘No.” 

“Or you didn’t see nobody?” 

‘No.” 


e knocked on other doors and asked 
>same questions. Everybody said the 
e thing. We went to Gilvin’s apart- 
nt. It was two comfortable rooms. 
‘This guy,” O’Malley remarked, “got 
led with a short piece of pipe. Cops 
ind the pipe here. No fingerprints. 
ere’s pipe like it in the basement of 
building and in other buildings 
fund here too.” 
‘O’Malley,” I said, “do you appreci- 
the significance of these circum- 
§nces?” 


o stranger can have come in here 
1 killed this man,” I declared. “He 
dn’t have let a stranger behind him 
hat fashion. Besides, consider the 
ghborhood. Ever since we stopped 
front of this building, we’ve been 
ched. These people are curious about 
angers. Whoever did this murder 
so well known to them that his pres- 
€ aroused no curiosity.” 
Yeah? Maybe, maybe not. If these 
»ple knew something they wouldn’t 
-acop. Well, we’ll search this place 
in.” 
‘Ve did. Children were watching us 
dugh the open door. 
“here was a short shelf of books. 
alley opened one of the books and 
tter fell out. We read it. 
Mr. Gilvin,” it said, “you stay away 
m the girl or something will happen 
you.” It wasn’t signed. 
here’s your evidence, O’Malley!” I 
aimed. “If this turns out to be Ber- 
’s handwriting!” 
|Yeah? You got a match?” 
jhad one. He burned the paper up. 
)ni the inspector and a couple of plain- 
hes cops came in. 
What’s going on here?” the inspector 


the cop burned a letter up!” one of 
children cried. 


“What letter?” the inspector asked. 

O’Malley explained to him. “The boy 
didn’t kill him, boss,” he said. 

“No? So you destroy the evidence! 
Pll have you put back in uniform.” 

“Not me. I don’t go back into no uni- 
form for any man. I'll quit first.” 

“That would be satisfactory.” 

O’Malley gave him his shield. 

“O'Malley,” I said, when we were in 
the street, “this is the most foolish thing 
I’ve ever known you to do.” 

“It’s a hound’s life. I want a drink.” 

There was a bar on the corner. A 
small man with eyes set close together 
was buying himself a drink. 

“Have a drink,” he invited us. 

We had one. 

“Have another,” he said. He had a 
large roll of bills. 

We sat down at a table. 

“O’Malley,” I urged, miserably, ‘don’t 
do this. Go back and see the inspector.” 

“You tend to your business and I'll 
tend to mine.” 

I left him, but I went to headquarters 
next day to see how the matter stood. 
They said he had resigned from the de- 
partment, so I went looking for him. He 
was in the bar. He and the man with the 
close-set eyes and two others were play- 
ing cards. He introduced me to them. 
The small man was named Eddersen. I 
talked with the bartender. 

“Your friend got canned off the cops,” 
the bartender remarked. ‘‘They tell me 
he had a quarrel with some other cops. 
Well, he was right. Everybody around 
here knows Jimmie Berrand didn’t do 
no murder. We all like the lad.” 


LEFT. But I went back there next 

day, and the next. O’Malley was al- 
ways in the bar. Then I stopped going, 
but two days later he phoned me to 
meet him there. 

“What's up?” I asked. 

“Not much. I got tired of this place. 
I thought we’d go to a picture. We’re 
taking a lady.” 

We called for the lady. Her doorbell 
said “Mrs. Jellis,’ and she was ready to 
go with us. She was quite pretty and in 
her thirties. We went to the theater. 
Some plain-clothes cops were in the the- 
ater entrance but they didn’t speak to 
us. It was a good picture and there was 
a train wreck in it. The train went off a 
high trestle, the way they always do in 
a picture, and some cars burned. 

“We'll go,” O'Malley said suddenly. 

“Can't we see the end of it?” Mrs. Jel- 
lis asked. 

“Not this time, sister.” 

We got in a cab, but we didn’t take 
Mrs. Jellis home. We took her to police 
headquarters. The plain-clothes cops I 
had seen at the theater were there, and 
a lot of other cops, and they had the 
little man Eddersen there and the build- 
ing owner Averton. 

“What’s all this, O’Malley?” I de- 
manded. ‘Are you still on the case?” 

“You’re dumb. I never got off it.” 


“Have you learned anything?” 

“We got who knocked the guy off. 
Averton did.” 

“Why?” 
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100% NIA 


Copyright 1940 by Tide Water Associated Oil Company 


Nature gave them both that 


EXTRA SOMETHING 





TITLE more need be said of a cran- 
berry than “It comes from New 
Jersey!”. . . and of an oil ‘It comes 
from Pennsylvania!” One Pennsyl- 
vania crude oil is noted for an inher- 
ent richness of those qualities needed 
most in lubricating your modern 
motor. It is the Bradford-Pennsyl- 
vania crude from which Veedol Motor 
Oil is refined exclusively. This top- 
price Bradford crude imparts to the 


famous Veedol ‘Film of Protection” 

. a tough body that resists break 
down or burn up from heat and fric- 
tion... a flexible body that constantly 
seals the most minute clearances to 
prevent power and fuel waste .. . an 
economical body that means fewer 
quarts of oil per month, fewer gallons 
of gas per week, and fewer dollars of 
expense per season . . . Pick Veedol 
and you pick the pick of Pennsylvania! 


Ask for VEEDOL Stefely-check Lubrication 


A PRODUCT OF TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY...MAKERS OF “FLYING A” GASOLINES 
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TO SCHOOL - TO TOWN 
IN UNIVERSITY STYLED BOSTONIANS 


Notes for a Quiz 
Q. This September, 
college man’s mind besides his hat? 
A. His Shoes. Being a fast stepper 
his shoes must fit and feel right. 


“We ain’t sure. I'll meet you tonight.” 

I waited around and asked questions 
but I couldn’ t find out anything, so I left 
and met O’Malley that night. 

“How was it?” I asked. 

“We'll eat. Say!” he went on, when 
we were in the restaurant, “this is a 
funny one. This Averton that done the 
murder, and that Gilvin that got 
knocked off, was business partners. Gil- 
vin’s right name was Randers. They 
was in a real-estate business. About 
three years ago they got into business 
troubles and it looked like, without they 
could raise some more money, they was 
going to lose all they had. Gilvin knew 
some people out West that he thought 
maybe he could get some money from. 
So him and a guy named Lersing that 
worked for them went west, but they 
couldn’t get no money. 


ei bee were in Kansas City on their 
way back to New York and were 
ready to take a train, when Randers de- 
cided he’d see one more guy that he 
hadn’t seen because the guy had moved 
to a little town. He gave Lersing one of 
his traveling bags to bring back to New 
York and took the other himself, and he 
went to that town, but it turned out 
there’d been a mistake and the guy 
didn’t live there at all. 

“So Randers was on his way back to 
New York, when he read in a newspaper 
that the train Lersing had took had been 
wrecked and some cars burned and Ler- 
sing and some other people was killed, 
and some people was burned so they 
wasn’t recognizable. Randers’ bag had 
been found in the wreck with papers in 
it and it was known him and Lersing 
were traveling together, and the news- 
paper said one of the burned-up guys 
was supposed to be Randers.” 

“So what?” I inquired. 

“Plenty. When Averton and Randers 
had went into business together quite a 
few years before, they’d each one had 
his life insured in favor of the other, the 
way some partners do, each one for fifty 


it would save their business. He hac 
registered at no hotel in the little te 
where he’d been or give his name to¢ 
body. So when he got to New York 
went to a rooming house where 
wasn’t known and he give a false 
and he called up his partner. He 
him if nobody identified the burned 
guy as somebody else, maybe Aver 
could identify the guy as him and t r 
could get the insurance.’ 

“A strange affair!” I said. 

“What’s strange? Well, it cure 
the way they’d planned: Averton 
and identified the dead guy as Ran¢ 
and after a while the insurance comp) 
paid the insurance. Meanwhile, R 
ders had went to the West Side and t 
a couple of rooms and called him 
Gilvin. He had to meet Averton so 
times to talk about business and it 
dangerous to do that, so after a w 
Averton bought the building where | 
vin had his rooms. Then he co d 
Gilvin when he went there to collect 
rents without nobody thinking anyth 
So it worked out all right except for 
thing.” 

“What thing?” I inquired. 

“Gilvin had figured out how te 
dead, but he hadn’t figured out no | 
he could ever come alive again. 
while, he got tired of living that way. 
begun to go out and have a good t 
and he met Mrs. Jellis and wante} 
marry her. He figured half the busi 
belonged to him, and told Averton 
have to find some way to give hir 
half and of getting Gilvin out of} 
country, so him and Mrs. Jellis coul 
to South America. Averton claime 
they tried to do that the whole t; 
would be found out and they’d bot 
in Sing Sing for years to come. So } 
quarreled about it. Finally, it com 
Averton the only solution of the t 
was to knock Gilvin off.” 

“T see. How on earth did you find 
out?” 

“You got a right to ask. There wi 
much clue to it, without we could 































Q. How does he keep his feet 


rarin’ to go? 
























thousand dollars. Randers seen that if out who this Gilvin was. Whoever 
Te ‘ the burned-up guy really had been him killed him had beat him up so t 
A. He wears University-styled Bos- Averton would collect that money and wasn’t possible anyone could ever! 
tonians. They're Walk-Fitted to 
cushion every curve in action. 

Q. What’s “University-styled?” 

A. When 293,147 college men in | 
729 schools say “VII pick this pair” 
—that makes it an authentic uni- 
versity style.* 

Q. Do only college men wear Uni- 
versity styles? 

A. What a question. They’re tops 


in town, to0. = *National College Poll, 1940. 





BOSTONIAN SHOES +¢ WHITMAN, MASS. | 
















At ease on rail: 


PLATEAU (left) a No. 1 University 
i style from Bowdoin to U. S. C. 
' 


















Soft, rugged tweed leather with 
; rubber or leather soles. Plain-toe 
4 MARVEL (center) drapes your foot | 
1 with the greatest of ease. Its Shet- | 
land leather accents shaggy fall | 
i |) fabrics. Campus-chosen KENWOOD 
' (right) comes in bootmaker finish. WELLINGTON (left) introduces | 
| On the book is college-preferred ox-blood to SYELY Campus. 
| || BERWYN—a wing tip shoe in Bos- Another Iweed triumph— 
Bi tonians’ exclusive Tweed leather. Tweed _GLENDALE (right) 
| wins an ‘‘A” for action. Boot- 
$7.85 to $11.00 maker finish. 
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"I never rode a horse before today—or today either!” 





GREGORY D'ALES@s 








IT RicuT- FEEL RIGHT 












Mr. W. Porter Ogelsby, Jr., and son, John, de- 
scendants of American Revolutionary heroes, visit 
Independence Hall, view famous Liberty Bell. Mr. 
Ogelsby says: “I like everything American, includ- 
ing American food. After a trip I can’t wait to 
get back to a real American cup of coffee—Chase & 
Sanborn Dated Coffee—rich, delightfully stimulat- 
ing, golden goodness—finest way to start the day!” 


| 
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Philadelphia, Cradle of Liberty” 


yright, 1940, by Standard Brands Ine. ° “ 
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H 
i 
rge Washington’s winter head- 
ters at Valley Forge are now popular 
‘ling headquarters— 312 couples last 
® Beth and Albert Coleman are start- 
heir married life on the All-American 
Early American house, Federal 
jture, a famous American coffee, loved 
yer the United States for its glorious, 
-warming flavor—Chase & Sanborn 
Coffee—“Friendship in a cup’’! 
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Devon Horse Show is one of most fashionable in country, is en- 
thusiastically attended by all the Main Liners. Deborah Rood, owner 
of “Saldan” and “Silver Play” and winner of two coveted cups, 
joins a group of friends for a cup of coffee. What with 2 trophies, 27 
ribbons and the delicious, thrilling, pungent tang of her favorite 
\ Chase & Sanborn Dated Drip Grind Coffee— Miss Rood’s “cup is full’! 









Sturdy Philadelphia sport is sculling on the Schuyl- 
kill River. Bill and George Pepper, of University Barge 
Club, have had a workout, are all set for “eats” and real 
he-man coffee—full-strength, full-flavored Chase & San- 
born Dated Drip Grind, rushed fresh from roasting ovens 
with date of delivery right on the money-saving package. 
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hase & Sanborn’s ge’ rings the bell 



















Temple University students visit ancient 
Betsy Ross House, are thrilled by replica of | 
first American flag. Later at “dorms” they'll ||| 
talk it all over, over an exciting cup of Chase 
& Sanborn Dated Drip Grind Coffee—Mar- 
velous coffee ...a wonderful college. ..a great 
country ...they’re glad they’re American girls! 








The Franklin Institute... test planes. “ Wish I could press a 
button and get a cup of Chase & Sanborn Dated Drip Grind 
Coffee’ —Ann. “Place right around the corner’—Henry. 
“That’s the kind of modern miracle we can both appreciate,” 
Ann says—“‘Aroma straight from heaven . . . flavor that 
makes the sun shine on a rainy day .. . lead me to it!” 


| 
All afternoon Ann has watched Henry press buttons at | 
| 













The Hammonds of Bryn Mawr appreciate the best. 
Fridays, enjoy famous Philadelphia Orchestra. Sundays, 
listen to Edgar Bergen’s famous Charlie McCarthy, 
NBC Red Network, Chase & Sanborn program. Every 


day, serve one of world’s finest mountain-grown coffees 
—Chase & Sanborn Dated Coffee, famous for flavor! 
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HOw much is it going to cost? (Or, better yet, how 
little?) How long is it going to last? How quickly can it be put on? Will 
it be really beautiful? You’ve got to know the answers to these questions 
before you can be sure you've picked the right roof for your home. 


NOTE THIS: Under the two-year F.H.A. plan 


a Barber Genasco Roof for the average-size home COSTS NO MORE per 
day than a package of cigarettes. A Barber Genasco Roof can be depended 
on to last for years because it is the only roof that is made with genuine 
Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt. This asphalt is Nature’s own idea of a real 
weatherproofing material. And it’s exclusive with Barber. Barber Roofings 
have been “color-styled” by one of America’s leading color engineers. And 
they can usually be applied in a day’s time — often right over your old roof! 


FIND your local Barber roofer or dealer in the classi- 
fied telephone directory. Call him. He will give you the real roofing infor- 
mation you need to make a wise selection. His consultation services are free. 


BARBER ASPHALT CORPORATION ‘e BARBER, NEW JERSEY 


Barber Products include: Shingles, 
Sidings, Roll Roofings, Bonded 
and other types of Built-Up Roof- 
ings, Waterproofing Asphalts and 
Fabrics, Resurfacer, Asphalt Pro- 
tective Products (Plas- 

G™™®, tics and Liquids), 
7 BARBER Ye Spandrel Beam Water- 
novus proofing (Spandrel 
ms” Cloth and Cement). 
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ognize him and it looked like he’d taken 
pains to do that.” 

“T saw that much,” I said with pride. 

“Yeah. Everybody that lived there 
claimed they hadn’t seen nobody go to 
Gilvin’s rooms, and we couldn’t tell 
were they telling the truth, or if it just 
was they were people who wouldn’t tell 
nothing to cops. We had to get some 
way to find that out and get people to 
talk, so I figured a way and I told the in- 
spector.” 

“You mean the note that we found?” 

“You got it! Everybody around there 
knew the first cops that come there sus- 
pected young Berrand. Them people all 
liked the boy. So I had a cop write that 
note like it might be from Berrand and 
put it in that book. Then I and you 
found it. Then the inspector come in 
and fired me because I’d burned it up. 
Then I sat in that bar. I figured people 
that wouldn’t talk to a cop would talk 
to an ex-one, especially if the cop had 
got fired for protecting somebody they 
thought wasn’t guilty.” 

I didn’t say anything. 


“T FOUND,” he continued, “they didn’t 

have nothing to tell. But I did get one 
thing: That little guy Eddersen hadn’t 
ever had any money but now he had 
plenty. I told him not to spend so much, 
but he said he could get more. So then I 
hung out with him and I put together 
things that he said till I found out he got 
it from Averton. 

“It turns out Eddersen seen Averton 
take a piece of pipe from the basement. 
After the murder he went to Averton 
and told him he’d seen him. Averton 
told him he hadn’t done the murder and 
he’d got the pipe for something else; but 
he said it might make him trouble if 
the police knew about it, and he give 
Eddersen money not to tell.” 

“Of course that turned your attention 
to Averton,” I said. 

“Right. I found out he’d had a part- 
ner that got killed one time in a train 
wreck. Business guys that had known 
the partner give me a description of him, 
and it was something like Gilvin, but I 
saw we couldn’t prove anything except 
from Averton himself.” 

“Then what?” 

“We done that business at the picture 
theater. I looked around and it wasn’t 
hard to find a picture that had a train 









"The enlisting officer said I should come 
home and shave before I sign up” 





wreck in it. Then I had a plain-cloth 
cop go and tell Averton that we want 
to see him at headquarters. He didr 
mind going. He didn’t know he was su, 
pected. Well, they didn’t go to hea 
quarters. When they got out on t| 
street a couple more plain-clothes me 
joined ’em, and later some more, ar 
when they got to the theater still 
more were waiting. Averton knew the 
was all cops because they had the 
shields pinned on their vests and eve; 
once in a while one of ’em let his co, 
fly open so he could see the shield. 
“When they went into the theate 
Averton asked what they were gol 
there for, and none of ’em answered hi 
and whatever he said nobody answere 
A guilty guy that a cop keeps with h 
and don’t ask no questions gets 
ing the cop must know all about it; 
he’d ask him something. These 
kept whispering to one another like the 
knew a lot, and Averton kept wonderit 
what they was talking about. Then ¢ 
at once in the picture he seen the tra 
wreck. ’ 
“I didn’t know how much Edders 
really knew, so I had a couple of 
take him to the picture too; and I’dn 
that Mrs. Jellis and I and you took h 
along. I was wondering if Gilvin 
ever told her anything. They was 
innocent and the train wreck d 
mean nothing to’em. But when the 
he’d been sitting with marched A’ 
out of the theater right after the tra 
wreck, he was so sure they knew 
about it that he begun right away 
make ’em a statement that he’d kill 
Gilvin in self-defense. We can prove! 
didn’t do that.” » 
“All very clever,” I told him grud 
ingly, “but you might have let me in 
it. I’ve been wasting a lot of sym 
thinking you were no longer a cop.” — 
“Say, you was my best helper! Iw 
afraid them people wouldn’t believe th 
piece of shenanigan, but when they sei 
you believing it, it stopped all the 
doubt.” al 
“All right.” | 
“Sure it was all right. Of course, A’ 
erton lied when he said Gilvin paid hi 
any rent. Before I knew that, do yi 
know what I was thinking? I was 
ing maybe this was the first time a lan 
lord ever murdered a tenant that ¥ 
prompt with his rent.” 
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BUT WHY 
COURT-MARTIAL 
THE WHOLE 

REGIMENT? 
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There are bound to be one or two bad soldiers 
in every regiment. But why court-martial the 
whole regiment? 


The same applies to beer and ale retailing. 
Out of hundreds of thousands of wholesome, 
law-abiding beer retailers, there is bound to be 
a small minority who disobey the law or per- 
mit anti-social conditions. 


To protect your right to drink good beer 
and ale, the Brewing Industry wants even this 
small minority of undesirable retailers elimin- 
ated entirely. Beer is a refreshing, appetizing 
beverage—the beverage of moderation. We 
want every beer retail establishment to be as 
wholesome as beer itself. 





To that end, we have instituted a ‘“‘clean-up 
or close-up”’ program—now in operation in 
some states and being extended to others. We'd 
like to tell you about it in an interesting free 
booklet. Write: —United Brewers Industrial 
Foundation, Dept.B18,21 E.40thSt., New York. 


BEER AND ALE MILD, WHOLESOME 
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TAXES supportschools, 
public health programs, 
care for aged. In many 
states, beertaxesare’‘ear- 
marked” for socially ben- 
eficial purposes. 

Beer’s taxes...federal, 
state, and local . . . are 
well over a million dol- 














BEVERAGES FOR 
HOME ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. Always easy to 


\\\\\ serve, beer and ale are 
\ favored by many hosts and 


hostesses for home enter- 
tainment. 

Tasty, mild and whole- 
some, they are ideal bever- 
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SEER...A BEVERAGE OF MODERATION FOR THE NATION 
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...CRISPNESS THAT LASTS! 
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Delicious with fresh, frozen, cooked or canned fruits 





@ Winning new hosts of friends every 
day—this breakfast treat that’s always 






crisp . . . always delicious! Kellogg’s Rice — 
Krispies have a way with sleepy appetites. 
Rice Krispies boast a rich flavor and 








crispness that will amaze you. They’re 






“popped” in ovens in a special way... 
then toasted gently to bring out the unique 
Kellogg flavor. They’re so mouth-water- 
ing, so tantalizingly delicious, so lastingly 
crisp! You just can’t resist them as they 










snap! crackle! pop! in milk or cream. 






Don’t miss out any longer. Make a date 
with Kellogg’s Rice Krispies tomorrow 
morning. Only premium quality, Ameri- 












can-grown “Blue Rose” rice is used in 
them. And you can be sure they'll reach’ 
you crisp. For they’re packed in Kellogg’s. 
exclusive innerwrap—“Waxtite” heat-_ 
sealed at both top and bottom, 











MADE BY KELLOGG’S IN BATTLE CREEK. 






Sensational offer! Attractive, nursery-rhyme wall 
Y| yorny 






plaques in gorgeous colors. Proper size for group- 






ing. Six different subjects. See back of Rice 






Krispies package. 





KELLOGG’S RICE KRISPIES 


“OVEN-POPPED” Rice Krispies float for 

hours in milk or cream. The name “Rice 

Krispies” is Kellogg’s trade-mark (Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off.) for oven-popped rice. 








Copr. 1940 by Kellogg Company 
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What Hapyened to France 


But England, which is slow by nature 
and by principle, was never more so 
than in this war. The trade unions did 
not lift their restrictions on work for 
several months, not until trade unionists 
had been admitted to the government. 
The businessmen were worried about 
keeping their export markets. Orders 
that should have been placed in Amer- 
ica and Canada were not placed in suf- 
ficent quantity. The manufacture of 
airplanes did not proceed with real 
efficiency until that late day when it was 
entrusted to Lord Beaverbrook. In 
March, 1940, Raoul Dautry, French min- 
ister of armament, had been shocked 
to learn that the English experts were 
still wrangling over the type of tank 
they were going to put into mass pro- 
duction. About the same time General 
Billotte, commander of the group of 
armies of the north, said to me: 

“The English? They have, I know, 
splendid qualities. They are soldiers 
that hold their ground well, and their 
leaders are men with experience in war, 
but they are maddeningly slow. Im- 
agine, after eight months of war, they 
have ten divisions! With all the men 
they have conscripted they should have 
formed at least thirty! But they want 
to do things too well. They are finicky. 
The Germans, now, know the impor- 
tance of the time factor. There are cases 
when it is better to have mediocre 
equipment in time than perfect equip- 
ment after the war.” 


| chief of the general staff of the 
French mission of liaison, Colonel de 
Cardes, was also worried. 

“I cannot secure precise information,” 
he told me, “about the number of men 
the English are planning to send us in 
the course of the next few months. I 
need the figures in order to recruit my 
liaison officers. But no one seems to 
know. Sometimes they tell me four 
divisions between now and October; 
sometimes one. Sometimes they are 
going to form a second army, sometimes 
they decide not to. In any case we 
cannot count on anything of importance 
this summer. It’s agonizing.” 

Nevertheless, despite prejudices and 
delays, German propaganda was far 
from having attained its goal in April, 
1940. To be sure one met plenty of 
Anglophobes in France. There had al- 
ways been Anglophobes and, for some 
of them, it was a profession. But be- 
tween the general staffs of the two ar- 
mies relations were good, better on the 
whole than in 1914. The two admiral- 
ties had no secrets from each other. The 
English told us of all their most recent 
discoveries and we opened all our files 
to them. 

Fraternization between the troops 
was not easy. Language constituted a 
barrier. But when occasion presented 
itself the men showed good will toward 
one another. All this was very cordial. 
Acute Anglophobia was to be found in 
the ruling classes rather than among the 
people. 

It was the navy and the Royal Air 
Force that saved the fighting prestige 
of England in the eyes of many French 
civilians. The episodes of the Graf Spee 
and the Altmark and the battle of Nar- 
vik produced a great effect. 

“All the same,” even the most rebel- 
lious of the French said when they 
heard these accounts, “those English 
are some boys!” 

The Royal Air Force was very popu- 
lar with us. At the beginning of the war, 
when France herself had so few air- 
planes, the exploits of the British air 
force reassured our soldiers. The latter 


Continued from page 17 


loved to see a Hurricane surge up 
against the Heinkels or Dorniers and 
with a single burst of fire from its eight 
machine guns bring down an enemy 
plane in flames. 


fe English machines—both the Hur- 

ricane and Spitfire pursuits and later 
the Defiant as well as the Blenheim and 
Wellington bombers—were much ad- 
mired by our experts. And the pilots 
were worthy of the planes. Enthusiastic 
young sportsmen, they were a delight 
to see in their blue-gray uniforms and 
they were as modest as they were brave. 

“Ts it hard to shoot down a German 
bomber?” I inquired one day from a boy 
of nineteen who already had several 
German planes to his credit. 

“Hard?” he said. “No, it’s not hard. 
All you have to do is to follow exactly 
the instructions given at the flying 
school. They told me there to follow 


“Who you votin’ for?” 


CARL ROSE 





the enemy plane, disregarding its fire, 
until it was about three hundred yards 
away, then to get it in the center of this 
little red circle that you see on my wind- 


shield. At that moment they said to- 


press the button that controls all eight 
machine guns and the German would 
crash. I followed instructions. At three 
hundred yards I got the enemy machine 
in the center of my sights. I pressed the 
button and the German crashed. You 
see, it’s not hard.” 

But if the machines and pilots were 
perfect, the organization of the Royal 
Air Force was too complicated. Gen- 
eral Gort had under his command in 
the north a certain number of planes 
which constituted what was known as 
the Component Air Force. In Cham- 
pagne there was another group that was 
known as the Advanced Striking Force 
and was composed chiefly of bombers. 
Finally a large number of machines re- 
mained in England to defend the Eng- 
lish factories and villages. 

A pursuit plane can stay in the air 
for about an hour and a half, and so the 
squadrons stationed in Great Britain 
could rarely be of service in France. 
They had fought at Dunkirk because 
the battle there had been very close to 
the English coast. They had arrived in a 
half-hour from their English air fields, 
had spent another half-hour fighting, 





which permitted them to do good work, 
and they had left a half-hour’s supply 
of gasoline to take them back to their 
base. But the farther south the field of 
battle moved the less possible became 
this maneuver. It is this that explains 
the progressive diminution in numbers 
of the English squadrons engaged in the 
battle of Flanders and the growing dis- 
content of the French command. 

The battle of Flanders, like every de- 
feat of a coalition, gave rise to mutual 
reproaches. Not that courage had been 
lacking. In the British army, as in the 
French army, many units conducted 
themselves admirably, but some ex- 
planation had to be found for the dis- 
aster. 

“We were encircled,” said the Eng- 
lish, “and we lost our supplies and 
equipment because of an error in strat- 
egy which we did not commit.” 

“It is true,” the French replied, “that 
mistakes have been made, but the first 
and most serious of them was not to 
have an adequate number of men and 
in that you bear a large share of the 
responsibility.” 


HE first reaction of Winston Church- 

ill after the engagement at Sedan was 
to minimize the seriousness of the de- 
feat. Arriving in Paris, on the fifteenth 
of May, he astonished and revitalized 
the supreme council by the vigor of his 
determination. Those who saw him that 
day were filled with admiration at his 
rage, which was like that of an old lion, 
and at the power of his eloquence. He 
was opposed to the idea of a retreat 
from Belgium and the abandonment of 
Louvain and Brussels. He wanted to 
fight the offensive by a counteroffen- 
sive. 

But on the twenty-sixth of May, Rey- 
naud in his turn went to London where 
he made a discouraging report and said 
that unless the English were capable of 
making a massive effort France would 
be forced to abandon the struggle. Two 
days later on the twenty-eighth of May 
the defection of the Belgian army pre- 
cipitated the retreat to Dunkirk. 

After Dunkirk there were eddies of 
public opinion in England. “Let us not 
send back to France,’ wrote certain 
journalists, “those divisions we have 
just saved at so great a cost. They will 
be useless to the French army, whose 
situation is hopeless, and they will be 
lost forever for the defense of the Brit- 
ish Isles.” Even those who did not share 
this insular egoism maintained that it 
would take at least three months to re- 
equip troops that had lost everything. 

What remained in France to represent 
the British army at the time of the bat- 
tle of the Somme? The Fifty-First Di- 
vision had escaped the disaster of 
Flanders because it was in the Saar. It 
was sent to the region of Saint-Valery- 
en-Caux. A motorized division which 
was in process of debarkation and a few 
elements of a third division completed 
this tiny army. The Canadians crossed 
the Channel, but they arrived too late 
and re-embarked without fighting. Thus, 
at the moment when the greatest battle 
of the war was being fought, against 
more than a hundred and fifty German 
divisions there were in France barely 
three or four British divisions. For those 
who understood the circumstances, this 
was an inevitable consequence of the 
defeat in Flanders. But it is natural 
that the French army should have had 
at that time the feeling of carrying the 
whole weight of the war alone. 

“The English?” the German radio 
commented suavely. “They know only 
one military operation—re-embarka- 
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@ Putting a wax polish on your car 
isn’t the long, tough job it used to 
be. With Du Pont Speedy Wax, you 
can now clean the finish and give it 
a beautiful wax polish in one easy 
operation. You do both jobs at the 
same time. Speedy Wax is fine for 

all car finishes. 
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SCRATCHED FENDERS can be made 
to look new. Use DU PONT TOUCH-UP 
BLACK. It is easy to apply with the 
brush in the can. Dries in 30 muiutes 
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That man who always lived in a new house, 
on the opposite page ——> knows that the 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


is the 
Statler Hotel 
in New York 


When you come to New York—on 
your World’s Fair trip, for example— 
here’s why we'd like to welcome you 
to our Hotel Pennsylvania. . . 


We'd like you to know how spa- 
cious and comfortable and cheerful 
our newly decorated rooms are... 
how delicious (and reasonable) the 
meals are in all three Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania restaurants. Economical budget 
prices, in the gay, new Coffee Shop. 
And that’s not all! We want you 
to enjoy the grandest location in town 
—just a few steps through our pas- 
sageway to Long Island Station, 
where special trains shuttle you to 
the Fair in 10 minutes, for 10 cents. 
Furthermore, to make all this doubly 
attractive, we haven’t raised room 
rates one penny during the Fair! 
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General Manager 
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tion. You will soon read in their 
newspapers triumphant communiqués 
announcing that His Majesty’s navy has 
achieved a great success in re-embark- 
ing the last British soldiers without dis- 
order or bloodshed.” 

Appearances gave support to these 
propaganda talks. The English gen- 
erals, rendered distrustful by the battle 
of Flanders, were afraid of being en- 
circled and, with instinctive impulse, 
tried to get their backs to the sea. The 
French command felt this uneasiness 
and feared its effects. The period of 
trustful collaboration was over. 

At the beginning of June the state of 
mind in both armies seemed to me so 
disturbing that I emphatically called it 
to the attention of my superiors. It was 
then, as I have said, that I was assigned 
the mission of going to England to draw 
the attention, not of the government 
(which was well-informed) but of the 
English people to the desperate situa- 
tion in France; and to say that Great 
Britain, giving no thought to her per- 
sonal security, must send us her last air- 
plane and last battalion. 

I left from Buc near Versailles in one 
of the Royal Air Force planes. 

From the Hendon airport I went 
straight to the French mission who took 
me to the British ministry of informa- 
tion. In this building I found I had a 
great many friends: the minister, Duff 
Cooper; his parliamentary secretary, 
Harold Nicolson (one of the best writ- 
ers of our time); Ronald Tree; Lord 
Hood and a dozen others. I arrived at 
the exact moment when the daily press 
conference was meeting. Charles Peake 
of the foreign office, who was presiding, 
pushed me onto the platform and said, 
“Since your mission is to make known 
the situation in France, this is your 
chance. You will be talking to the whole 
British press.” 


DID not know what I was going to 

say; I had not prepared anything and 
I am, in normal circumstances, com- 
pletely unable to improvise in English. 
But on that day I was so moved by the 
misfortunes of France and by the fright- 
ful future opening before us that the 
words gushed out. When I had finished, 
to my great surprise, the three hundred 
journalists who were present got up and 
applauded for a long time. I don’t be- 
lieve anyone until then had told them 
with equal frankness the hideousness of 
France’s position, the necessity of im- 
mediate help and the impossibility of 
our holding unless England had rein- 
forcements to give us. 

After this talk Nicolson and Peake 
took me to Duff Cooper. It was agreed 
with him that I should repeat on the 
radio what I had just said, in different 
terms, that same evening and that the 
British Broadcasting Company would 
give me its “best time,” that is, the 
“Postscript to the News” at 9:15 p.m. 

I hastily composed a message which 
ended thus: 

“Tt is not in 1941, it is not this autumn, 
it is not even next month that our 
friends can help us: it is now. We know 
how magnificently the British army 
and the Royal Air Force have fought, 
we know that they have done all that 
it was possible to do. The time has come 
to do what is impossible. We have com- 
plete trust in our British allies. We 
know they are ready to throw into this 
fight all they possess. What we ask 
them to realize is the importance of 
time. Remember what we might call the 
spirit of Dunkirk. Before Dunkirk 
it was thought impossible to evacuate in 
a few days, from a half-shattered harbor, 
more than 30,000 men. Wild optimists 
said 50,000. In fact, 335,000 were saved. 
How was it done? Who knows better 
than you do, you who have done it?... 
And if you show once more the spirit of 


me Dunkirk you can also win this battle 


and the war. . . . For Dunkirk you 
gave every ship. Give now every plane, 
every man, every gun. Let us together 
ask America, now so ready to help us, to 
produce in one or two months what un- 
der general conditions would take years. 
It is impossible, all experts will say, to 
equip, to train and to send over in a few 
weeks a large army. That is true. It is 
impossible but it must be done, and it 
will be done. .. .” 


shears British Broadcasting Company 
asked me to return at two o’clock in 
the morning to repeat the same message, 
this time in French, for the Province of 
Quebec and also to come back next day 
to talk to the English schools. I was in 
a state of extreme fatigue, not having 
slept for two nights, but I was happy to 
see how quickly the British public 
responded to my appeal. During the 
days that followed I received innumer- 
able letters and many callers. All ex- 
pressed the same desire: “We want to 
help France. What can we do?” 

I.got the impression that public opin- 
ion in England wanted the government 
to take stronger measures. But good 
will is no substitute for tanks or planes 
or rifles. 

“These letters and visits,” I said to 
my friends, ‘‘are touching. But actually 
what can you give us?” 

Their faces became grave and dis- 
tressed. 

“Aside from the Canadian division 
which has just left,” they replied, “we 
have no troops equipped for a war on 
the Continent. We haven’t supplies to 
replace all we lost in Flanders. We shall 
certainly send several squadrons of air- 
planes but it is essential in our common 
interests that our aviation factories and 
our ports should remain well defended. 
If you can hold out until 1941...” 

Then I knew the game was lost and 
there was no more hope for France. 

I said to the French ambassador, 
Charles Corbin; whose attitude through 
all this difficult period had been both 
courageous and high-minded: “After 
all, it is strange that in the tenth month 
of the war the English have no army!” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but we must be 
fair. They have kept to the letter the 
agreements they made. The dates were 
fixed for the formation of the British 
divisions; these dates have been met. 
The fault was not to have demanded of 
our allies as many divisions as in 1914, 
but it is a fact: we did not ask them for 
anything of the sort. The myth about 
the power of defense and about fortified 
lines blinded our general staff and our 
ministers.” 

On the morning of the 13th the news- 
papers announced the Germans were in 


front of Paris. As I was sadly reading 
the Times I was called to the telephone, 
and a lady in waiting informed me that 
the queen wished to see me at eleven 
o’clock in Buckingham Palace. I had 
been presented to Queen Elizabeth when 
she was Duchess of York; I had seen 
her again, as queen, in Paris, but I did 
not know to what I owed the honor of 
this audience. The palace with its tall 
footmen dressed in red, its innumera- 
ble commemorative pictures and its 
bamboo furniture, still appeared very 
Victorian. Sir Alexander Harding con- 
ducted me to the queen. : 

“Mr. Maurois,” she said, “I wish to — 
tell you that I feel great sorrow for 
Paris .. . and great sympathy for the 
French in their misfortune. .. . I love 
France so much. During our trip to 
Paris two years ago I felt the hearts of — 
the women of France beating so close ~ 
to mine. I am going to try to talk to 
them this evening over the radio and 
to tell them the simple truths that come ~ 
straight from my heart.” ; 

She talked to me about this broad- 
cast and then asked me about what I 
had seen and about my wife and chil-_ 
dren. I told her I had no news of them. 
Her soft eyes expressed so much human 
compassion that I was profoundly 
moved. When she had said, “I love 
France so much,” I had felt that this was - 
no official phrase but a cry brought 
forth by true emotion. The queen, like 
her people, wanted to do everything to 
aid us. But it was too late. 


p Bese the fall of Paris, Winston 
Churchill went to Tours where he 
was horrified by the complete disorgani- 
zation of the country. The airport at 
which he landed was deserted. No 
members of the government, no repre- 
sentative, came to meet him. The city 
was overcrowded with refugees and he 
had great difficulty in finding the gov- 
ernment of France. 

There, in a chateau on the Loire, the 
French premier told him that he, Rey- © 
naud, stood for continuing the struggle 
but that he might be forced to make 
way for another government which 
would ask for an armistice. In that case © 
what would England say? Winston 
Churchill was not able to release France — 
from her promise not to make a sepa- 
rate peace, but the British cabinet, I | 
believe, let it be understood that there 
would be no vain recriminations and | 
that the restoration of France to full in- © 
dependence would remain one of its war 
aims. This meeting between Reynaud 
and Churchill in Touraine was the last. 

On the twenty-seventh of June I went 
to Wiltshire to see Sir Eric Phipps, 
former English ambassador to France, 
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“~—y’ YOU KNOW the impression I get, every time I 
return to one of your Statler hotels?” asked the 
man who had just checked in at the room clerk’s desk. 


“It’s an impression of newness,” he exclaimed. “Of 
a bright, well-kept hotel that’s as up-to-date and 
modern as the first time I visited it some years ago. 
Lobby, restaurants—everything in beautiful shape! 


“Why, even before I go up to it, I know my room 
will be fresh and inviting. Not simply clean, but look- 
ing as though the decorators had just finished a 
cracker-jack job. How do you do it?” 


(Decorators are always busy in 
Statler hotels—carrying out a 
never ceasing program that keeps 
things modern. Leading design- 
ers make sure nothing gets old- 
fashioned at a Statler.) 





“Another thing ve noticed,” continued the man who 
appreciated a modern hotel, “is that the furniture, 
rugs, curtains, and other room equipment are con- 
tinuously being renewed or replaced. It must cost you 
a fortune to keep things in perfect shape like that!” 


(Each Statler has its own shops— 
carpenter, upholstery, electrical, ° 
paint, ete.— where maintenance 
jobs are attended to instantly. A 
routine room -inspection report 
covers 150 items!) 





“Come to think of it,” he concluded. “‘there’s nothing 





old-fashioned about a Statler but the hospitality.” 
¢ 
More for your money at a Statler 
Attractive, up-to-date furnishings and decorations, 
de the greater comfort of spacious rooms, scientific Cer- 
| tified Lighting, meticulous cleanliness. superlative 
it Statler service, unusually fine food—these and many 
‘| other Statler innovations give you, at Statlers, what 
| we believe is the greatest hotel value in America. 
/ 
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KG@DLS NOW 
COST NO MORE 
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coupons with KGDLS—America’s 
finest mentholated cigarette. 
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The “O.P.” Coal Burning Winter Air Conditioner 
has revolutionized the burning of inexpensive fine- 
sizé bituminous coal. You can now have the heat you 
want the way you wanc it at a fraction of the cost 


NO COAL TO SHOVEL, NO CLINKERS TO DIG 
The coal is piped aucomarically from bin to fire. The 
ashes are automancally removed and stored, No 
clinkers to dig. No ashes to cemove. The comforts 
and convenience of truly automatic heat ac a saving 


COMPLETE WINTER CONDITIONING 
The air is heated, filtered, humidified and cieculated 
The thermostat controls the temperature, The Stoker- 
pilot controls the fire. Here is winter air condition- 
ing at its best —the latest step in home heating 
comfort. It's neu. it's modern, it's different 


BEAUTIFUL, THRIFTY, PROVEN 
This modern, compact, streamlined unit is quiet as a 
mouse and thrifty as a Scot. Manufactured and guar- 
anteed by one of the largest corporations in the stoker 
business and proven by years of successful perform- 
ance. Dealers everywhere. Branches in principal cities. 


EQUIP YOUR PRESENT FURNACE 
This depeodable mechanism can be installed io 
your present heating 
plant whether it be steam, 
hot water or warm air. 
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and he invited me to listen to a French 
broadcast with him. The battle cry from 
the Marseillaise—“Citizens, to arms!” 
—brought tears to my eyes. It was then 
that I learned of the resignation of Paul 
Reynaud and the request for an armis- 
tice: I owe it to truth to say that my 
English friends, in these circumstances 
that were so painful, both for them and 
for me, conducted themselves with a 
decency and a generosity worthy of their 
noblest traditions. They recognized at 
once that the mistakes in this lament- 
able adventure had been made by both 
sides and that reproaches were useless. 
Sir Edward Grigg, undersecretary of 
state at the war office, sent for me. 

“T simply want to tell you,” he said, 
“that we understand and that we do not 
blame you. We have not been able to 
help you in time; you could not act 
otherwise.” 

Then he talked to me about the fleet. 
It was the one thing that worried all 
the English. In the days that followed 
the atmosphere became more stormy. 
The conditions of the armistice caused 
grave alarm. It was said that at Bor- 
deaux the English ambassador, Sir 
Ronald Campbell, was no longer being 
informed of anything. Lord Lloyd and 
General Spears, sent to take part in the 
discussions, were said to have met with 
no better luck. In London, Corbin 
handed in his resignation saying he was 
unable to be the representative of a 
policy contrary to the one he had so 
long defended. Roger Cambon, who 
took his place, was not long in following 
his example and retiring in his turn. 


T THE last moment Winston Church- 

ill had thought he could persuade the 
Reynaud cabinet to continue the fight 
by offering to unite the two empires un- 
der a single government presided over 
by a Frenchman. Every citizen of either 
country would have a double, Franco- 
British nationality. All resources would 
be held in common. It was an amazing 
offer and, had it been made a few weeks 
earlier, it would without a doubt have 
changed the course of the war. But it 
came at a moment when France was 
exhausted and wanted nothing but im- 
mediate succor: airplanes, tanks and 
cannon. 

I have been told that General Wey- 
gand, in the course of this discussion, 
recalled an episode from the life of 
Winston Churchill. The latter, during 
the war in the Transvaal, had been cap- 
tured as he was getting out of a train by 
two Boers who pointed their revolvers 
at him. 

“If at that moment,” General Wey- 
gand said, “someone in the train had 
said to Mr. Churchill: ‘Resist them! At 
home I have immense resources. I shall 
put them at your disposal,’ this offer 
would not have altered the situation. 
Such today is the case of France; guns 
are pointed at her heart; she is dis- 
armed. She can only do what Mr. 
Churchill did: accept destiny.” 

I do not know whether this account 
is true; but, be that as it may, the anal- 
ogy is exact. Winston Churchill, how- 
ever, who believed he had made France 
a prodigious offer—so great a one that 
Parliament remained stupefied and even 
criticized him for having extended it— 
was sadly wounded to see his proposal 
of union received with indifference. 
Many Englishmen shared his regret, 
and the best friends of France were per- 
haps the bitterest because they had been 
the most enthusiastic. 

“What a shame!” the great English 
critic Desmond MacCarthy said to me. 
“T should have been so happy to become 
a French citizen.” 

With him and with Raymond Morti- 
mer, another very talented writer, I 
spent a melancholy but charming eve- 
ning, the first for a long time during 
which I was able to rise above the ter- 





rible events of our time and talk of 
eternal things. It was a discussion such 
as must have been held sometimes in 
the fourth or fifth century, in the Gallo- 
Roman villages under the heel of the 
invasions, by the readers of Virgil and 
Horace. We talked about French po- 
etry, which my hosts knew so well. We 
recited the verses of Mallarmé and 
Valéry and also those of Malherbe and 
Racine. Then Desmond said: 

“We know that we are menaced by 
many things: first of all by death, which 
is not very important, but also by 
tyranny, and that is more serious. Our 
duty is to save a thing that can be saved 
and that depends only on us: the confi- 
dence we have in one another. To do 
that, two things are necessary: first, that 
we shall never forget the existence of 
our friends, their kindness and affection. 
Even if we do not see them for long 
years; even when the French are told 
that we English are monsters and when 
we are told that the French have be- 
trayed us, let us remember certain 
Frenchmen and certain Englishmen 
who, we know, are incapable of any but 
noble and generous thoughts. And when 
we have the opportunity let us be very 
kind to one another, much kinder than 
usual. There is a great dearth of kind- 
ness in the world today. We must re- 
dress the balance.” 

That evening, as well as the time I 
spent at the home of the Phippses and 
with Maurice Baring, reawakened in my 
mind the image of a better England. 
But the difficulty of the situation was 
often brought home to me in painful 
fashion. Relations between the two 
countries were becoming more acrimo- 
nious. General de Gaulle, the great ex- 
pert on tanks, had recruited a legion in 
London, and his plans created a dis- 
tressing question of conscience for many 
Frenchmen. Some believed the thing to 
do, first of all, in the hour of our coun- 
try’s agony, was to maintain the unity of 
France; others refused to recognize the 
armistice and joined General de Gaulle. 

There were recriminations by radio 
between London and Bordeaux, and I 
deplored the useless bitterness of these 
talks. I preached moderation, but with- 
out much success. 

England now was thinking only of or- 
ganizing her own defenses. In May she 
had lacked divisions well enough 
equipped to be sent to France; but in 
July she had more than a million sol- 
diers adequately trained to defend her 
territory against an invading army. Ca- 
nadians and Australians were going to 


fight for the first time in England. Ev- 
erywhere along the roads and in the 
cities you saw fortified positions being 
constructed. Profiting by our cruel ex- 
perience, the high command ordered 
the civil population to stay at home in 
case of attack, and announced that the 
roads would be kept clear by machine 
guns. In each village a corps of volun- 
teers were recruited as defense against 
parachutists. Everywhere I found a | 
spirit of resolution and desperate cour- 
age, which was new. England had re- 
ceived a terrible shock in the sudden 
discovery that the French army was not 
invincible and that she was no longer 
secure on her island. But as always in 
history she was not discouraged but 
strengthened by danger. 


Ce JULY 2d the French military mis- 
sion demobilized me and since, for 
one thing, communications no longer ex- 
isted between Great Britain and France 
and, for another, I had agreed to deliver 
the “Lowell Lectures” at Harvard a lit- 
tle later, I decided to leave for America. 
The boat on which I crossed was one of 
those in which England was sending 
children to Canada. The scene on deck 
was touching and amazing. A thousand 
children were at play in the sun around 
the guns that protected them. The 
cruiser Revenge and two destroyers es- 
corted us. It was on this boat that I 
learned, from a bulletin stuck up in 
the ’tweendecks, the frightful news of 
the battle of Oran. 

Of all the misfortunes that had been 
pursuing me for weeks this seemed the 
most terrible. A Frenchman first of all, 
but for twenty years a friend of Eng- 
land, I was like a child of divorced par- 
ents who stays with his mother but who 
suffers nevertheless. My heart said: 
“My country, right or wrong.” My rea- 
son deplored this break between two 
peoples who have so much need of each 
other. Leaning against the rail, I 
looked for a long while at the sea mar- 
bled with foam and the great cruiser 
gliding silently at our side. My English 
shipmates, respecting my sorrow, pas 
close beside me without speaking. Sud- 
denly I remembered what Desmoni 
MacCarthy had said to me one evening, 
“Whatever happens, let us not forge 
that our friends have not changed,” ani 
I began unconsciously to murmur the 
old Scotch song: “Should auld acquaint- 
ance be forgot .. .” High up in a tur- 
ret on the Revenge a light went on: 
luminous dots and dashes were commu- 
nicating a mysterious message to us. 


“Don't wait up for me, Hon .. . I might work 
late. It looks like a poifect night for a moider” 


JAY IRVING 
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ek, and it was Faith Jerrold. He felt 
yped and angry and very pleased. 

he was saying something in a swift 
lertone to Chelten, and Clint caught 
end of it. “ ... so we phoned 
rkey, and he says it’s a deal. I'll 
e the papers ready for you tomor- 
” 


helten looked pleased, and said, 
od girl,” and went back to his argu- 
t with Talbot. Clint thought, sur- 
ed, so she works here too! Then she 
1ed to him. She was smiling a little, 
she said, “I’m glad to see you again. 
*s your hand?” 












































WAS a direct attack, and the nicest 
ossible way to do it. Clint laughed, 
ng her for it. He said, ‘““My hand’s 
ight. I guess it was my disposition 
Was it because I said something 
id?” 
othing like that,” Clint said. “Let’s 
it was because I was concentrating. 
iking out the next inning.” 
ae looked at him, her head tilted a 
>, her eyes friendly and interested. 
said, “It was more than that. I’ve 
to games at home, when you were 
hing. You think way beyond the 
| inning—all the time.” 
int looked at her, trying to figure 
out, feeling the old suspicious stiff- 
Maybe she was just making talk, 
she was getting it very close to 
e. Tooclose. He said, “Out at the 
, I had you tagged for one of the 


Mth Jerrold laughed. “Quite wrong. 
(Mr. Chelten’s secretary. He wants 
avel with the club, and Chelten 
yer wants him in the home office. I 


jall it a cripple,” Clint said. “A Sun- 
pitch. Like the one I threw up to 


' knew she was just trying to be 
jand he was fencing, holding her off. 
nd her shoulder, he could see 
ly Chelten slapping the table and 
ig what they were going to do when 
won the pennant. Not if they won 
hen. It jangled Clint’s nerves. An 
stra was playing on the porch be- 
the lounge. Clint said to Faith 
Id, “Maybe you’d risk a dance.” 
= said, “I could bring myself to it.” 
2 got up, and Clint followed her. 
the porch, it was very nice. There 
|only three or four other couples 
ng, and there was a breeze from 
ake. Clint tried to dance easily, 
e sheer pleasure of it, and he al- 
managed it. Faith Jerrold was 
light on his arm, and her hair 
ed his cheek. When the music 
ed, they walked over to the rail. 
said: 
don’t dance very well.” 
e said, “You don’t dance very 
7, either.” She was silent a mo- 
§, looking out toward the lake, and 
eishe said suddenly, without look- 
st him, “You shouldn’t be so bitter.” 
Unt said, “Bitter about what?” 
&. said, “I don’t know. That’s what 
een wondering.” 
wnt leaned against the rail. He 
t looking directly at her, but he 
l@jacutely conscious of everything 
her. 
fF) said, “There’s no dark secret, 
MI got sore this afternoon—” 
paused, trying to find just the right 


words. Faith Jerrold said, “It was be- 
cause we were all fussing over your 
hand.” 

Clint said, “Something like that. I 
don’t need to be told to take care of 
myself.”” He looked directly at her. 
“T’m a miner’s kid. When I was ten 
years old, I was working on the break- 
ers, picking slate. When I was sixteen, 
my old man was killed in a blast. I was 
lucky at that. If it’d happened a year 
sooner, I wouldn’t have known that I 
could play ball. I don’t ever forget 
that.” 

She said, “I see. But you’ve got it. 
You’ve got what you want now.” 

“Sure,” Clint said. ‘Now. But I’m no 
boy wonder. I spent ten years in the 
minors, learning the hard way. I’m hot 
stuff now. I don’t blame Harry Chelten 
for not wanting me to get hurt. I know 
what my arm’s worth to him. A pennant. 
Something he’s wanted bad enough to 
spend fortunes on. But there are things 
I want too, and I have to get them for 
myself.” 

He stopped abruptly, then said, “I 
guess I am bitter. I’m sorry. But that’s 
only part of it. When I spoke like that 
this afternoon, it wasn’t because I didn’t 
like you. It was because I did.” 

She said, “I guess that’s not as com- 
plicated as it sounds.” 

“It’s not complicated,” Clint said. “I 
just felt something. I felt it again when 
we came out here. About you and Harry 
Chelten. The way he looked at us when 
we came out.” 

She stood with her hands on the rail, 
not looking at him, the breeze moving 
in her hair. Then she said, “You’ve got 
quick perceptions. He does like me a 
lot.” 

The band was playing again. Clint 
said, ‘““He’s a nice guy.” 

Faith Jerrold said, ‘““He’s a very nice 
guy. I like him... .” 


HAT should have been the end of it. 

Clint told himself it was the end. He 
just didn’t think about it any more. He 
knew he’d come a long way since the 
early days, but not far enough to go up 
against a guy like Harry Chelten. Not 
far enough for that. 

He was hot in Chicago. But he 
touched trouble in Pittsburgh. He was 
hit hard all through the late innings. 
He gave up three runs, but the Wasps 
got him four, and he got out of it. But 
it needed a hair-raising double play in 
the eighth, and in the ninth Sonny Whit- 
man had to scramble four feet up the 
right-field wire to rob Haley of a homer 
that would have meant the ball game. 

Back in the dressing room, Talbot and 
Harry Chelten were waiting for him. 
Harry Chelten said, “How’s the arm 
feel, Clint?” 

Clint said, “It’s all right. Don’t worry 
about it.” 

Ben Talbot said bluntly, “Clint, you 
didn’t have a thing out there today. If 
your arm feels dead, you should say so.” 

Clint said stubbornly, ‘My arm’s all 
right. When it isn’t, I'll holler.” 

Harry Chelten threw down a cigarette. 
He said, “Clint, you carry this team. We 
all know that. You’re the meal ticket. 
But there are limits to what one man 
can do. Maybe you're working too 
often.”’ He smiled. “You're the biggest 
asset we’ve got. We can’t afford to take 
any chances.” 

Clint closed his eyes. He said, “Nuts. 
When I need rest, I’ll yell for it. I’m 
not throwing my arm away. I need it 
to eat with.” ... 

He worked once more in Pittsburgh, 
in the last game there. Mose Flagley 
started for the Wasps, and went into the 
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eighth with a four-run lead. Then 
Flagley blew up. He gave a hit, walked 
two men, and then hit the next batter 
to force overarun. Ben Talbot signaled 
him from the box and stood staring 
glumly out toward the bull pen. There 
was no one out there he could count on. 
Clint said, “I’m warmed up—” 

Talbot said unhappily, “I don’t want 
to work you out of turn, Clint. That 
first game Philly—” 

Clint said, ‘“What’s two innings? And 
we’ll find out about my arm.” 

He found out. The first batter hit on 
the ground, and the run was cut off at 
the plate. But on the next man, his con- 
trol was bad. He got into the hole at 
three and one, and had to lay the ball 
across. He put all he had on the pitch, 
but it didn’t break. A single slashed 
over first and tworuns scored. The next 
man tripled into deep right, and the 
game was gone. 

He was beaten again in Philadelphia. 
He gave up four runs in the third, and 
Talbot took him out. It was the first 
time all season that Clint hadn’t finished 
his game. The Wasps dropped three 
out of four in Philadelphia, and stag- 
gered home for the final stand, their 
four-game lead cut exactly in half. 

Those last three weeks were a night- 
mare to Clint. 

He got through a game against New 
York on his nerve, and inspired fielding 
from the rest of the club. Then he lost 


| to Boston, and the team began to come 


apart at the seams. 

When he came out of the showers, 
after the Boston game, Harry Chelten 
was waiting for him in a corner of the 
locker room. Chelten said, “Sit down a 
minute, Clint. I want to talk to you.” 

Clint said, ‘Sure. Let me dress.” 

He pulled on his clothes and came 
back to Chelten. He sat down on the 
bench, and Chelten said, “Losing this 
afternoon doesn’t mean anything, Clint. 
You’re a great pitcher. You'll get right 
again. But you’re all tightened up. 
You’ve got something on your mind.” 

Clint said, “Such as what?” 

Chelten said slowly, “I wouldn’t quite 
know. Maybe it’s my fault. I’ve been 
talking pennant too much.” He looked 
directly at Clint. ‘Let’s get one thing 
straight. I’ve spent a lot of money on 
this club, and I’d feel pretty swell if we 
won the championship. But not because 
of the money. Because I like the game. 
For the fun of it.” 

Clint thought, the old line. The old 
college try. He won’t ever know how a 
ballplayer feels if he buys himself a 


= | hundred pennants. 
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Chelten said, “So forget that part of 
I’m not going to show my face 
He stood up. 


it. 
around here after today.” 


|“The last four games are the pay-off. 





If we break even, we win. Talbot was 
only counting on you for one game, but 


| I’ve talked him into giving you the first 


and fourth. You’re strong enough, and 
you’re good enough. I think you can 
do it.” 

Clint said dryly, “Thanks, Mr. Chel- 
ten. I’ll give it all I’ve got.” 

Chelten started to go, and then 
stopped. There was a look on his face 
that Clint couldn’t figure at all. He 
said, “Faith Jerrold was talking about 
you. She’d like to see you.” 

Clint looked at him, keeping his 
face perfectly expressionless. He said, 
“That’s nice of her. I'll give her a ring.” 


UT he didn’t. It was one thing he 

couldn’t take. He had enough to fight 
without that. With Talbot’s permis- 
sion, he got clean out of town for two 
days. He went out on the Cape and 
fished, with a bunch of Portuguese fish- 
ermen who didn’t know a baseball from 
a haddock head. He came back to town 
Thursday morning feeling limber and 
physically rested, and completely dead 
inside, 


In spite of it, he was great in that first 
game. His curve was breaking again, 
and his fast ball had the batters hitting 
late all the way. Dwyer socked one into 
the left-field bleachers for a Wasp run 
in the third, and in the sixth Sonny 
Whitman doubled with two on to send 
Clint into the seventh with a three-run 
lead. It was all he needed, and he could 
feel the team come alive behind him, 
vibrant and fighting. 

He made Griscom pop up for the first 
out. Then he had Bud Morse, the right 
fielder. A big, slugging kid, the kind a 
pitcher can never outguess, because he’s 
just in there swinging. Clint made him 
foul one off, and then missed the inside | 
corner with a burning fast one. But he’d 
set up the change of pace. He pulled the | 
string on the next pitch, and Morse 
broke his back trying to hit the ball be- 
fore it got to him. Clint was down off 
the mound as the ball thumped into 
Dwyer’s mitt, and he stood quite still, 


his feet spread, wondering if it hadreally § 


happened. 


[See his arm, just above the elbow, 
that sharp, twisting pain. He lifted his 
arm and brought it forward gently, and 
the pain was still there. He took the 
throw-back from Dwyer, and went back 
to the rubber. He shook off Dwyer’s 
signal, and gave his own sign for a pitch- |; 
out. Even through the mask, he could 
see the unbelief on Dwyer’s face. He/% 
wound up smoothly, and pitched wide 
of the plate. The muscle in his arm 
kinked and hurt fiercely. When the 
ball came back to him, Clint threw it 
down on the rubber and walked off the 
field. 

He could hear the quick murmur run 
over the stands. Ben Talbot came out |, 
of the dugout, his face a study in an- 
guished apprehension. Clint said, “I’ve 
got a sore arm, Ben. You'll have to let 
Flagley finish it.” 

He knew what that meant. Talbot 
needed Flagley for the second game. 
But there was a three-run lead. If Flag- 
ley could save it, maybe Clint’s arm |; 
would come around for the fourth game, 
the clincher. It was better than staying 
in there now. He could kill his arm 
forever that way. Anything was better 
than that. Talbot said, “Sure, Clint, 
sure. You beat it quick to Doc Fort- 
son.” 

Clint bent his shoulders to take the 
jacket the bat boy was holding out. In 
spite of himself, he looked across the 
dugout roof toward the owner’s box. 
Harry Chelten was there, of course, and 
three or four people who were just faces 
to Clint, and Faith Jerrold. Clint had 
known she would be there, but he hadn’t 
known how she would look. She was |i 
smiling at him, a funny, sorry little smile 
that somehow hurt him worse than he’d 
ever been hurt before. 

The game was tied up in the eighth, 
but Flagley saved it. But it stretched 
heartbreakingly through the twelfth be- 
fore the Wasps could squeeze over the 
winning run. And those extra innings 
meant Flagley was through for the 
series. 

Lying on the rubbing table, with Doc 
Fortson kneading his sore arm and 
clucking like a worried hen, Clint lis- 
tened to the fierce surge and fall of noise 
from the stands, the roaring burst that 
greeted the Wasp run. Clint got into his 


clothes and left before the team came | | 


back. If his arm was shot, it was shot. 
He didn’t want a lot of talk about it. 
He spent the next two days with doc- 
tors and hot packs and violet rays. And 
the muscle stayed kinked. The Wasps 
lost the next two games. Everyone ex- 
pected them to. Their pitching staff 
was frayed out in the fierce final drive 
to the pennant. With Flagley used up, | 
there was no one who had a prayer in 
that last game but Clint. He knew it 
that Saturday, when Talbot sat down 











Jide him in the dressing room, after 
third game, which deadlocked the 
«son and put everything on that last 
e. Talbot said soberly, “How about 
lint?” 
‘lint said, “It’s still sore.” 
[albot said, “Maybe it'll come right 
\orrow.” 
lint said, “Sure. Maybe.” 
fle knew what Talbot was thinking. 
n with a sore arm, Clint was the only 
ce. But it might ruin his arm. It 
ht wash him up for good. Talbot 
dn’t ask for that. And Clint wasn’t 
cent next morning with a special- 
who peered at his arm through a 
roscope, and pinched and pulled, 
ended up with nothing but a head 
e. Clint went back to his room at 
hotel, and wrapped his arm in an 
tric heat pad. There was a knock on 
door, and Clint said, ‘““Come in.” 
was Harry Chelten, and Faith Jer- 
with him. Clint looked at them 
out getting up, without moving. He 
ght, this is one thing they can’t pull. 
thing they’ve got no right to do. 
nelten said, “I promised I wouldn’t 
my nose in any more, Clint. But 
=’s something I want to tell you.” 
int thought, the old college spirit 
n. The old pat on the back. He said 
ly, “That’s all right.” 
helten said, “It’s just this. If your 
s not right, I don’t want you to pitch 
afternoon. Get me right on it. I 
want you to.” 
int said, “If it’s not right, I won’t 
” 















































= let it go at that. 
“Clint—” 

en she stopped. Clint said, “Thanks 
oming in. I appreciate it. I really 


Faith Jerrold 


RE was a small, uncomfortable si- 
ce. Chelten said, “You'll have to 
btting out to the park. We’d better 
Don’t forget what I said.” 

fey went out. Clint closed his eyes. 
ibe Chelten meant it, and maybe he 
it. Maybe it was just the old sport- 
jesture, given in the hope of getting 
n return. Either way, it didn’t make 
difference. The door opened again, 
lint lifted his head quickly. Faith 
ld was standing there. She said, 
t, there was something I wanted to 
ou too.” 

nt didn’t say anything. She said, 
something you ought to under- 
, but you don’t. It’s just that 
her or not you pitch this afternoon, 
esn’t make any difference. Not any 
difference.” 

ere was an odd note in her voice, 
thought. She was asking for some- 
. Something he couldn’t give. Be- 
he was too shut away from her. 
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To Feel Really 
Lesh and Clear- 


Shut away from everybody, but from 
her most of all. His mouth was dry as 
he said, “Sure. I understand.” 

She said, “I’m awfully sorry, Clint.” 
Then she went away. 


(ees went to the clubhouse early. 

He was stretched out on the dressing 
table, with Doc Fortson working on his 
arm, when Talbot and the rest of the 
team began straggling in to dress. The 
feeling of defeat was heavy. Talbot 
came over to the table and stood with- 
out speaking. Clint said simply, “It still 
hurts.” 

Talbot nodded and went away. Clint 
heard him tell Nixon to get ready to 
pitch. Clint was sorry for the kid. He 
was just six weeks up from the minors. 
They’d murder him. Clint stayed on the 
dressing table as the team straggled out 
for batting practice. Doc Fortson worked 
silently. The crowd sounds came mixed 
and jumbled. Suddenly Clint lifted his 
head. He moved his arm a little and 
said, “Try that again.” 

Doc’s fingers were inside his elbow, 
using a lifting shove. Something in the 
knotted muscles had shifted. Now it 
shifted again. Back into place. The pain 
gone, his arm free again. The muscle 
kink had straightened out. Maybe it 
would come back, but at least he could 
start. 

He dressed swiftly and went out on 
the field. He saw the unasked question 
in Talbot’s eyes, said, “I think I’m 
ready. Ill know when I’ve warmed 
ehaRe 

He took a ball and went out in front 
of the dugout, throwing easily to Dwyer, 
hearing the quick, hopeful buzz run 
through the stands. His arm felt all 
right. He kept on throwing, putting on 
a little more pressure, trying out his 
stuff. Then Clint walked over to Tal- 
bot. He said, “I’m okay. I’ll start.” 

His arm was all right. He had every- 
thing. Curve and fast ball, and no sign 
of hitch or strain. But the other pitcher 
was hot too. They battled through five 
innings without letting either team get 
a man past second. In the sixth, the 
Wasps got arun. A run that meant the 
pennant, if Clint could hold. 

Going into the seventh, Clint’s arm 
was still limber and strong. He got the 
first two men easily, and then had Gal- 
ton for two and two. He knew he could 
waste one, and tried a sinker inside. It 
broke beautifully, but missed the corner, 
and Galton let it go by. Clint came up 
standing after the pitch, and he felt the 
sheath of sweat under his heavy shirt 
go suddenly clammy and cold. 

He’d pulled his arm again. From 
elbow to shoulder, it was a shaft of 
jumping pain. 

Clint waited for Dwyer to throw back 
the ball. He had that long to think. The 
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O YOU wake up feeling really fresh in 
the morning—brimming with energy, 
sparkling and “alive”? 

Or do you frequently awaken feeling al- 
most as tired as when you went to bed—with 
nerves on edge and your whole appearance 
reflecting the lack of sound, refreshing sleep? 

Thousands who have had this trouble are 
now solving it in a very simple way—with- 
out medicine or risky sleep drugs. 

They do it with the aid of new, improved 
Ovaltine. They take it regularly, night after 
night, at bedtime—not only to help them 
sleep more soundly—but to build them up 
for clear-eyed freshness in the morning. 


How It Acts 

First: When taken just before going to bed, 
Ovaltine helps the body relax normally. Re- 
lieves that feeling of “inner tension.” 
Second: It provides a specialized form of 
nourishment designed to prevent hunger 
pangs and digestive unrest. These condi- 
tions, medical authorities say, very fre- 
quently cause night-time tossing. 
Third: The new, improved Ovaltine has re- 
cently been enriched with still greater 
amounts of protective minerals—and greater 
amounts of Vitamins A, B, and D. Tt also 
furnishes certain food elements to help re- 

lenish vitality while you sleep—helps re- 
Build worn-out muscle, nerve and body cells. 


@ 
Ovaltine THE PROTECTING 
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A Cup of New, Improved Ovaltine 
Before Going to Bed Tonight 


In other words, the new, improved Ovaltine 
is a scientific food-concentrate designed to 
accomplish specific nutritional results for 
those who sleep poorly—or who are run- 
down, nervous, or under par. Over 1,700 
hospitals, in this country alone, serve it. 
Doctors approve its use. 


Start Tonight 

So for the sake of your health, your nerves, 
and particularly your appearance—try tak- 
ing the new, improved Ovaltine regularly— 
begin tonight. See if it doesn’t help you to 
wake up feeling far fresher in the mornings, 
clear-eyed, buoyant, and “alive”! 

Phone your dealer for a can of Ovaltine. 
Or mail coupon for a generous sample. 


Mad foc Sample jin 
OVALTINE, Dept. S40-C-9 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send me your generous sample tin 
of Ovaltine. I enclose 10c to cover handling 
and mailing ... (We send only 1 tin toa 


person. Offer not good in Canada.) 
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n every Whisky Drink your 
own taste will confirm this 


Judgment of Generations 





BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INCORPORATED, At Louisville, In Kentucky, Since 1870 


ball plumped into his glove, and for 
just a second more he stood there. Then 
he stepped back on the mound. 

He shook off Dwyer’s signal twice, 
then nodded, and wound up for the 
pitch. It was a high, hard one, and he 
put everything he had behind it. The 
ball was a streak of white, shoulder 
high on the batter, a perfect strike. And 
Clint’s arm throbbed with agony. 

He walked off the mound, his face 
impassive. If he gave any sign, had 
his arm rubbed between innings, they 
would know. They’d wait him out, foul 
off his pitches, do everything to make 
him throw and throw till his arm was 
gone. But he had them now, and there 
were only two innings to go. 

He got through the eighth all right. 
His arm hurt fiercely, but he still had all 
his stuff. : 

OING into the ninth, his curve ball 

was still breaking, but not enough, 
and his fast ball had no hop. He got the 
first man on pure headwork, out-guess- 
ing him, making him go after bad balls. 
The next man was cagier. He worked 
Clint for three and two, and then slapped 
a screaming drive into right. A foot 
higher and it would have been a triple. 
But Sonny Whitman went up three feet 
in the air for a stabbing one-hand catch 
and the second out. The next man up 
was Griscom. He waited Clint out, and 
at three and two Clint missed the corner 
by six inches, and Griscom walked. 

Clint faced Bud Morse, feeling the 
pain in his arm, the cold sweat on his 
face. You just couldn’t tell about 
Morse. You couldn’t out-think him. 
Just a big dumb guy swinging from his 
heels, with a brain like a chicken and an 
eye like a hawk. Nothing but the raw 
stuff, a curve that broke a foot, was any 
good with a guy like that. The one thing 
Clint couldn’t give, and had to. 

He stopped thinking about his arm. 
If it hurt, he didn’t know about it. He 
got over a burning fast one for a strike 
on the first pitch, and then made Morse 
go after a bad one for the second strike. 
He wasted three balls trying to get him 
to do it again. Three and two, and this 
was the pay-off. 

Clint wound up and threw. It was a 
beautiful pitch, starting high and break- 
ing down a foot from the plate. Clint 
saw the ball going in, breaking, falling 
away just where he wanted, and he saw 
the poised bat swinging, swinging back, 
falling to meet the curve, then smashing 
forward. 

And then there was just the lashing 
smack of wood against leather, and 
Sonny Whitman racing back and back, 
stopping at the barrier, watching the 
ball fall away up in the silent, stricken 
stands. 





"He isn't very popular in this town. He 
always has to fight his way into the ring!" 


It was all right after the game. 
were all ballplayers. They knew 
had to laugh it off. Talbot came to 
in the showers. He said, “It was 
tough luck, kid.” 

And beside him in the steam, Dy 
swore drippingly. “The big cluck 
just swinging with his eyes shut. It 
a honey ball. It broke a foot. He 
had his eyes shut.” rd 

Chelten was waiting when Clint y 
to be rubbed down. Clint said, with 
face to the aromatic planks, “I’m 0 
I gave it all I had.” z 

Chelten said, “I know that, © 
We'll get them next year.” He k 
tated a moment, then said, “Dm ¢ 
worried about your arm.” ; 

Clint looked at him. He said, “It 
just a muscle kink. It’ll be all right. 

Chelten said, “I hope. I’d ra 
watch you work than anything I kne 

He stood for a moment, and the 
said, with an odd awkwardness, “F 
Jerrold wants to see you. She saids 
wait at the hotel.” La 

Clint let his head drop down. Se 
how, he didn’t know *how, it wa 
right. He said, “I’ll be there.” 

Chelten said, “Do that.” There 
still that odd hesitancy in his vw 
“She’s too godd a girl to keep y 
ing.” 

He turned abruptly. Clint wat 
him, thinking, even with a copper m 
you can’t have everything. 
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[Ee was waiting for him if 
lobby. Clint went to her an 
down. He put his hand out, an 
took it in both of hers. She said, “ 
dare ask how your arm is?” 

Clint said, “Sure.” Then he |} 
soberly, “We’ve got to understand 
thing. I don’t know why, but it’s 
portant. I didn’t go in there with 
sore arm.” 

Her fingers against his were 
warm. She said, “I know why it’s 
portant. It’s because nobody ever 
you anything. Isn’t that it?” 

Clint said, “I guess that’s it.” 

Faith said, “I was watching yor 
know you hurt your arm again in 
seventh inning, and I know you st 
in. You'll have to tell me why 
that.” : 

Clint looked down at her hand, 
ing it lightly. He said, “It wasn’t 
pennant. It wasn’t for anything 
that. No game could make me fee 
way I did then.” He waited fo: 
ment, and then said, “I guess it 
you. For the way I feel about you 

She laughed, and put the palm 
hand and her fingers flat agains! 
She said, “Sometimes you j 
without asking. Isn’t that it?” 

Clint said, “I guess that’s it.” 
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YOU KNOW the incomparable 
. ee 
BACARDI Cocktail. - oe. 


But you're missing something if | ’ 
you haven't tried the BACARDI 
Collins, Highball, Cuba Libre, 
Old-Fashioned, or Sour. 


(2 
_ 


Make them with BACARDI and 


taste the wonderful difference ! 


o y 
y 
Use BACARDI Gold Label, from eo 


Cuba, the world’s finest rum... . 
or BACARDI Amber Label, the 


finest Puerto Rican Rum...at a <n | 
popular price. “— 
For the BACARDI or Bocardi-Daiquiri Ni 
Cocktail use BACARDI White Label 


from Cuba, the world’s finest rum or 
BACARDI Silver Label, the finest Puerto 
Rican Rum...at a popular price 





RUM 89 PROOF—Schenley import Corp., N Y. Copr. 1940 
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and fifty warriors armed with rifles. 
Howard had four hundred fighting men, 
nearly all of them Regular cavalry and 
mounted infantry, with a howitzer and 
two Gatling guns. Joseph’s picturesque 
camp, with its tall, conelike tepees 
sheltering the women and children, was 
pitched beyond the Clearwater in a posi- 
tion well adapted for defense. But he 
had no intention of fighting a defensive 
battle. When Howard approached the 
Clearwater, Joseph led his warriors 
across the river and instantly attacked. 


iB WOULD be hard to find in military 
history a bolder stroke or one more 
skillfully executed. Incredible as it 
seems, Joseph with his much smaller 
force held Howard in front and at the 
same time outflanked him, actually 
reaching his supply train in the rear, dis- 
abling some of its animals and very 
nearly capturing it. Equally incredible, 
he held his much stronger enemy com- 
pletely on the defensive throughout a 
long day of hard fighting so that when 
night fell the troops occupied a circle 
with the Nez Percés all around them and 
with all their communications cut. 

These were United States Regulars, 
brave men, fully equipped, adequately 
led. They had the advantage of both 
numbers and position. Yet, in this amaz- 
ing Battle of the Clearwater, dawn of the 
second day found them actually be- 
sieged, busily strengthening their de- 
fenses, searching the horizon anxiously 
for help. If help had not come by a 
lucky accident, there is no telling what 
would have happened. Shortly after 
noon, a dust cloud was seen in the dis- 
tance—a fresh column of cavalry com- 
ing from Fort Lapwai—and when this 
reinforcement reached the scene, Joseph 
broke off the battle. 

Again the telegraph wires had a tale 
to tell, an astounding tale to those who 
could read between the lines. With a 
greatly inferior force Joseph had fought 
a brilliant offensive battle against Regu- 
lars supported by artillery and had come 
very near to accomplishing the impos- 
sible. It was a small affair, of course, 
measured by the number engaged, but 
for boldness of conception and for skill 
of execution Joseph’s fight at the Clear- 
water has seldom been surpassed. 

And yet he must have known—this 
Indian who had something of Bona- 
parte in him—that he had missed his 
aim. If he could have beaten Howard 
utterly on the Clearwater, he might con- 
ceivably have obtained for his valiant 
little band a peace that would have 





given them back their home. That 
probably was why he had risked a 
pitched battle against such enormous 
odds. He must have realized now that 
their Valley of Winding Waters was 
lost to his people forever. 

He called a council of his lieutenants 
—Looking Glass, White Bird and Olli- 
cot. He knew what the white man’s 
telegraph was doing: every available 
military unit in the West was moving 
toward Idaho. They were coming from 
Montana, from Arizona, from Califor- 
nia, even from faraway Atlanta. Sadly 
Joseph agreed that there was but one 
thing to do—retire across the Bitter 
Roots and across the Great Divide of 
the Rockies and try to reach Canada. 

Then began the most astonishing 
chapter of all. Hemmed in by enemies 
outnumbering him at least eight to one 
—with Howard behind him, with Gibbon 
and Sturgis on his flanks, with Nelson 
Miles in front—his little army, bur- 
dened with more than 350 women and 
children, fought its way onward for ten 
weeks over a distance of nearly 1,500 
miles with a dogged valor that few ar- 
mies have ever equaled. 

Again and again during that long 
agony Joseph displayed, in General 
Howard’s phrase, a military genius “not 
often equaled in warfare.” Again and 
again he turned on his pursuers and sent 
them staggering back. At Big Hole Pass, 
Gibbon, coming in from Montana, struck 
the sleeping Nez Percé camp at day- 
break, pouring a destructive fire into the 
tepees, killing many women and chil- 
dren as well as men, including Chief 
Looking Glass. Joseph rallied his war- 
riors, whirled on Gibbon, captured and 
dismantled his howitzer and might 
have annihilated his command but for 
Howard’s approach. 


NES Henry Lake he lashed back at 
Howard so effectively that the lat- 
ter was paralyzed for three days because 
Joseph had captured most of the army’s 
pack animals. Across the corner of 
Wyoming he went, releasing, unharmed, 
two white women who fell into his hands 
there, and on into Montana where Colo- 
nel Sturgis fell on him with a greatly 
superior force. In a hard two-day bat- 
tle he beat off this foe, leaving Sturgis 
so shaken that he could pursue no far- 
ther. 

Then, when his magnificent retreat of 
nearly 1,500 miles was all but accom- 
plished, when he had beaten Howard 
and Gibbon and Sturgis and left them 
far behind, when the Canadian line was 





“Sometimes I think there isn’t much use cling- 
ing to the old homestead any longer, Pa” 











barely forty miles away, Fate turnec 
against him. Nelson Miles struck hin 
with a fresh force of Regulars more 
than double his own. 

That morning he left his lodge anc 
had gone with his twelve-year-olc 
daughter to inspect the horseherd ; 
short distance from camp. It was the 
last day of September, the ground 
with snow, the air bitterly cold. Sx 
denly into the Nez Percé camp da 
Miles’ cavalry, cutting off the 
herd from the tepees. 

































































jo gave a rope to his daug 
bidding her catch a pony and go 
the others. He flung himself on at 
tang and raced toward the camp. Bt 
ripped his clothes and the horse was 
but miraculously he got through. Some. 
how—heaven knows how—he rallied hi: 
warriors; and somehow—again the 
seems a miracle—those weary men 
off that attack, beat it off with 
heavy loss to the soldiers that Mil 
not charge again. 

There was no need to. Miles si 
rounded the position, brought up 
cannon and began to shell the carn 

There was one hope for the tr 
Joseph: that Sitting Bull and his 
refugeeing in Canada, might come te 
rescue. But Sitting Bull did not ce 
Ollicot was killed. White Bird 
small party stole through the lines 
night and safely crossed the bor 
Joseph could have gone also, but he 
fused to abandon the women and 
dren and the wounded. 

For four days they held out, t 
number reduced now to eighty 
men, forty of whom were wot 
guarding 331 women and chi 
shielding them as best they could fro: 
the bursting shells, shivering i 
awful cold, eating the flesh of 
horses. Howard joined Miles a 
two white chiefs offered the red 
honorable terms—terms offered in 
faith but afterward conveniently 
gotten by those “higher up.” On 
fifth morning this Indian who had 
war as no Indian and few white men ha 
ever waged it spoke these words | 
Howard’s messenger: 4 

“Tell General Howard I know 
heart. I am tired of fighting. Our 
are killed. Looking Glass is dead 
who led the young men (Ollic 
dead. It is cold and we have no bla 
The little children are freezing to 
Hear me, my chiefs! My heart i 
and sad. From where the sun 
stands, I will fight no more forever.” 


ce ‘| 
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“Thank heavens this is my country! 
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we asked Miss Grace Grahn, secretary ti || 
Mr. Wendell Willkie for the past fivil 
years, to write this article. For unless ; 
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Everyone met 
a stony silence and eyes that spoke 
ipt. Everyone in town but Mrs. 
as a stirring reason. Don’t miss 
ely short story of a feeble old 
ted courage, “I Give My Life.” 


et into shorts and cork 

or ’s daughter had been 
rubber plantation in Pernambuco, so 
direction, too. But Sue had beaten 
“The Suitors of Sue,” by Helen 
eleven stories and novels in this 


Magazine. 


Jrilling novel 
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The other drivers on the midget track were punks. 
But to beat them, you had to pass them and since the 
accident last summer George Lawson hadn't passed 
many drivers even on the five and dime tracks. Then, 
one night his wife decided that her man could win 


one more. “Tin Can Derby” by Eustace L. Adams. 


WILL LITTLE ORPHAN ISLAND 
GET US INTO WAR? 


In Guam, our tiny outpost in the 
Pacific, 21,000 loyal, brown- 
skinned people look to Uncle 
Sam for protection. Should we 
Start to untie the strings that bind 
us to Guam as we have already 
with the Philippines? Or should 
we arm it as our first-line defense in the East? Here 





. the Japanese controlled island of Rota. 


FULL VALUE for DEFENSE DOLLARS 


When aroused citizens decide to do something about — 


Battleships or boondoggle? Airplanes or post offi 
In “Pocketbook Rebellion” S, F. Porter presents thi 
amazing facts behind a spreading tax revolt. H 
businessmen and housewives are using ballot, 
licity and eternal vigilance to cut out no 
and get full value for every dollar spent. 


ae 







3, A FORTY-FEATURE SHOW 


are the facts about this tiny outpost in the Pacific, _ 
5,000 miles from California but only 40 miles from 


taxes, they usually force politicians to trim their sails, 


New York crowd. 
| All the thrills of a $2 mystery novel ir 
“Two Were Missing” by Hugh | 


WHY BATTING AVERAGES FALL 


When the hecklers start to 
work on a player as he 
comes to bat in big league 
baseball, they display a 
knowledge of human na- ) 
___-— ture that puts learned psy- / | 







chologists to shame. Frank 
Graham tells about it in 
“Big League Hot Foot.” Sf 
——> 





For only 25 cents I 


You pay for only one magazine when you buy the big October American 

but you get many magazines in one. A leading fiction magazine, a | 
magazine of fact and help that enables you to know America as few | 
can, a magazine of entertainment for the entire family. It’s a grand | 
show every month and a grand bargain. Join the millions who have} | 


discovered how much fun 25 cents can buy. (30 cents in Canada.) 


now On SALE 
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—SO 1 SWITCHED TO A 


RUUD GAS 


WATER HEATER WITHA ge 


“| (| MONEL x1 





Nobody but Mr. Soglow would suggest wearing an overcoat 
when your shower is too cold. Our suggestion is more prac- 


tical. For plenty of hot water — hot enough to hop into on the 
chilliest morning—get a Ruud Automatic Gas Water Heater 


with a Monel Tank. 


Your shower will not only be hot but CLEAN. For the tank ~ gol 
of a Ruud Automatic Gas Water Heater is solid Monel, the | 

miracle metal that can’t rust and “dirty up” the water. That 
tank is Monel through and through—not plated, coated or clad. 
That’s why it’s guaranteed for 20 years against leaks or failure 


due to rust or corrosion. 


Why delay? Today—see your gas company, plumber or dealer 
in bottled or tank gas, and see how easy it is to start Monel- 
protected Ruud Hot Water flowing from your faucets. And 
remember — Ruud Automatic Water Heaters burn gas, the 


modern economy fuel. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








WANT 


This 
Juicer? 





THIS polished aluminum juice extrac- 
tor will not rust or corrode. Light and 
powerful, it strains the last drop of 


juice. Saves time and fruit! 


Te YOURS for selling only two 
l-year COLLIER’S subscriptions 
at $2.00 each to persons living outside 
your home. Offer good in U.S.A. only. 
Simply pin subscribers’ names and 
addresses to this ad. Then, mail with 
check or money order for $4.00 to— 
Independent Agency Division, Desk C-38 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
Springfield, Ohio 












CORN SUFFERERS 
ae know these facts... 


What causes corns— 
How to get rid 
of them 


Corns are caused by pressure and friction, be- 
come a hard plug (A) whose base presses on 
sensitive nerves (B), But now it’s easy to remove 
corns. Blue-Jay pad (C) relieves pain by remov- 
ing pressure, Special medication (D) acts on the 
corn—gently loosens it so it can be lifted right 
out (stubborn cases may require a second treat- 
ment). Then simply by avoiding the pressure and 
friction which caused your corns you can pre- 
vent their return. Get Blue-Jay Corn Plasters— 
25¢ for 6. Same price in Canada. 

FREE OFFER: We will be glad to send one 
Blue-Jay absolutely free to anyone who has a 
corn, to prove that it relieves pain and removes 
the corn, Just send your name and address to 
Bauer & Black, Division of The Kendall Co., 
Dept. C-20, 2500 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


Ill, Act quickly before this trial offer expires. 
Se ee eer ee ee eee 











The Hanging of Hassan Hangat 


Continued from page 10 


a word. .. . Doc, I can’t help thinking 
there must be something we missed or 
never found out. You know, Hassan 
had had a lot of trouble with that old 
ruffian uncle of his, the Penglima Hitam. 
They’d had a string of lawsuits, and 
Hassan always lost.” 

“What’s that to do with the case?” 

“Well, a man under a false accusation 
by his enemies would naturally speak 
up for himself, wouldn’t he? All the 
witnesses against Hassan were members 
of his uncle’s family; and he never gain- 
said one of them. Sat there all through 
the trial and heard the most damning 
testimony with no more change on his 
face than an old boot! ... You call ’em 
a fighting race. Then, by gad, why 
should this fellow simply chuck in his 
hand and quit?” 

“That’s entirely Malay, too,” ob- 
served the doctor. “It’s their national 
trait—like a death adder: never so dan- 
gerous as when he’s flattened out. That’s 
when a Malay runs amok. Good thing 
Hassan never got the chance—innocent 
or guilty! ... But see here, my lad, you 
mustn't let this gravel you. You did 
your duty, and your judgment was per- 
fectly right, just and lawful, of course.” 


“TS IT soft of me to confess I’ve been 

rather praying? Imagine: to pray for 
a man’s gu'‘lt! Or is it merely laugh- 
able?” asked Forsyte, creakily. 

“Steady!” warned Doty. “Time’s up; 
they’re coming down the corridor. A 
stiff two fingers for you, my boy, and 
I'll join you. Come along!” 

They went, together, into the execu- 
tion courtyard where now began and 
proceeded the formal routine—quite as 
Malik had foreseen it—of the hanging 
of Hassan Hangat. 

First, from the corridor with military 
precision entered the group of three and 
halted beside the scaffold steps. There 
the hangman was already waiting. The 
hangman was a muddy-sk’inned China- 
man without known identity, who only 
appeared, like a gnome from the earth, 
on these special occasions. The two 
Sikhs took one pace rear, bringing their 
rifles to parade. Then Tuan Doty took 
the “piece of pipe in his ears” and 
worked his “magic.” And it was singu- 
lar—if there had been anyone to note— 
how the good doctor as he listened with 
his stethoscope nodded absent-mind- 
edly and gave a professional flicker of 
approval at the face of Hassan Hangat; 
having found such an amazing tale of 
inner calm and control to match its utter 
impassivity. ... Thereafter Tuan For- 
syte stood forward with the warrant, as 
stamped and sanctioned by government. 
He read it aloud in English, and again in 
Malay; and he read it firmly and well. 
But he need have felt no concern for its 
effect on Hassan Hangat. 

That wiry, weazened, dried-up sim- 
ulacrum of a man, that man of no ac- 
count, never flinched at the dread 
words; never gave a sign of fear or dis- 
tress. When the hangman touched his 
sleeve and beckoned, he required no 
help, but quietly mounted the nine fate- 
ful treads and moved to his proper place 
on the trap as if he had been drilled to it. 

Through the slits like clerestory win- 
dows in the high wall, last rays from 
the west lent a dull, infernal ruddiness. 
The wind complained with its burden 
of the impending monsoon and brought 
no relief. , 

Forsyte and Doty had remained be- 
low with the two Sikhs, the only official 
attesting witnesses. Dr. Doty held his 
watch in his hand with steadfast atten- 
tion. Doc Doty had figured out the ex- 
act astronomical second for the setting 





of the sun at Tembinok today. As care 
fully as a point on a fever chart: ¢ 
carefully as if it had meant somethip 
really important. Though, of course, a 
Doc Doty did mean really was to lift th 
strain from Forsyte—a man so plainl 
overtaxed by his duties. q 
On the platform, in the interval, th 
Chinese hangman was going about h. 
own duty; ard quite methodically. 
The hangman had a suip of red clot 
which he folded into a headband, ¢ 
fillet, such as Roman emperors u 
wear and the common people still di 
This he slipped deftly over the eyes « 
Hassan Hangat. Next, from the gallow 
beam he drew down the rope, alread 
looped and knotted, and settled th 
noose of it around Hassan’s neck. Last! 
he was starting to tie Hassan’s 
behind his back, when Hassan ma 
little interruption. ... Ey 
Oh, just a slight delaying gesture; | 
a trifling movement inside his loo 
silk jacket, with his palms and his 
ers pressed together beneath his ¢ 
Just a shrug of fleeting discomfort, 
might have been. Or possibly one mo, 
and one final private petition. - 
Until—to conclude his mortal life. 
everything was in readiness for tf 
hanging of Hassan Hangat. : 
The hangman stepped aside again’ 
the wall and took hold of the lever, 
simple device to release the trigger | 
the trap. He looked down over the ed) 
of the platform at Doc Doty. Do 
looked at his watch. While the clo 
daylight faded on Tembinok.... |) 
Horror, a sense of horror in events h 
no form of words. As it happened |» 
Tembinok jail, when the monstrous 
of the deathtrap shocked through 
walls and timbers. When withi 
same click of time the body of H ’ 
Hangat pitched into emptiness—seem} © 
to check with a snap in midair 
went plunging as a limp, helpless bunc)); 
on the hard floor of the yard below, | 
What was said, what was felt in f 
stricken instant could have had no ¢/\ 
herence, could have left no record } 
any man to repeat. What every m 
saw and knew terribly was that ther 
had snapped. 
Forsyte’s cry he himself never 1) 
membered; nor did anyone ev 
member it against him. The one 
that everyone would remembe 
thing that braced them all like a cla 
call, was the blast of stout old I 
Doty. , 
“Stead-dee, the company! 
front!” he roared. Straightway as 
a firing line he knelt by the v 
worked with swift skill and decisic 
“Not dead. No, b’ George. ] 
not dead: nor like to be. Quiet, pl 
...no bones broken. Just knocket 
I’d say. Golly, yes—just got him 
bit of a knock. Must be made of 
. . . Here, you two Sikh johr 
where’s that doolie?”’ 
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E MEANT the _ stick-and- 
stretcher, which had been pro 
for a grimmer purpose. With sk 
rapped orders he had the two g 
convey the late hangee upon it. “€ 
him back to his cell. He’ll do 
enough. If you see Malik the wé 
tell him I'll be there. . 
“You!” He shook a menacing | 
up at the clay-faced hangman. 
stay where you are—shabbee? Ma 
Till I get a chance to examine 
rope.... 
“And you,” he added, grabbing an 
of Captain Forsyte. “Straight alc 
with me, m’ boy. Quick march!” 
So, and in so brief a space, the V0) 
A | 


e 

























vigor of a single sturdy veteran pre- 
wed: bringing command and sanity 
ein for everybody in Tembinok jail... 
rybody, that is to say, except Malik 
h\warder. 
e—obese and sweating, ignorant, 
‘satisfied with having earned his pay 
‘| done his flag-wagging for the Pen- 
lia Hitam—came climbing down from 
roof. It was dark now, or very 
; ly, except for a tiny oil dish he had 
‘lighted in the death cell. He came, 
burse, to collect the rest of his ‘“‘gift”’; 
ig by item: a bowl, a betel box anda 
copy of the Surah on God’s Ven- 
ce from the Koran. The whole 
th possibly ten Singapore cents in 
lbazaar. Still, any squeeze was a 
beze to Malik; therefore he came 
aring gently. ... 
Intil, at the door of the cell, he en- 
itered—full before him—the figure, 
apparition, of Hassan Hangat. 
great King!” said Malik, and fell 
| “How can I serve my lord?” 

e thing, the demon—whatever it 
seemed very little changed from 
It was frail, and thin, and much 
a mummy draped in a threadbare 

ow old silken jacket. Malik would 

jhave been surprised if it had 

luted a pair of horns; but the only 

went addition it had gained in the 
iival was a filleted band, binding the 
jabove the brows. It said nothing; 
ast, nothing that Malik could hear. 
about then the gathered storm had 
it: the gigantic storm wind of the 
mox. 

































NUHIRL of fetid air swept the corri- 
jor: chased by a sudden chill and 
ip as tangible as smoke: the explo- 
jof a deluge. Every ditch and gutter 
awash at once; and the jail itself 
med and quivered like a beaten 
dd.... Certainly, for a new member, 
fan Hangat had lost no time in rais- 
ell! 
ad anyway and otherwise, Hassan 
vat had no need to speak. He merely 
ded Malik from his hollow eye 
8s with a spectral, a scornful gleam, 
ipointed with one bony finger. He 
ed toward the bell gate, of which 
k always kept the key. Malik was 
condition to resist. He had only to 
f And Malik did obey;.mostly on 
Bpelly. And when he managed to 
} the gate, the light blew out in 
night and left him flat on his face. 
hese were the pranks of the weather; 
i 


Mstrangeness continuing over Tem- 
as if some infernal intelligence 
certainly be directing it. This was 
t quite apparent to the native mind 
jon as the news came out, confirmed 
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by the clangor of the alarm bell, sum- 
moning all true men to join the man 
hunt. 
the very lowliness of the creature con- 
cerned. What? A murderer miraculously 
reprieved—a prisoner mysteriously 
escaped: ya Allah! ... And all this up- 
roar on account of Hassan Hangat, a 
man of no account! 

Then look you; whether he were really 
a hantu (spirit), or only orang jahat (a 
tough fellow), was no matter. In either 
case he would be an unchancey sort of 
fugitive to follow. No: here was a good 
time for all true men to stay at home and 
tend the fire, and let bewilderment take 
its course. Which left nothing much ex- 
cept Doc Doty’s notes keeping touch 
with order and reality tonight. 


T 6:49 p. M., for instance, he care- 
fully set down his clinical observa- 


tions regarding the hangless hanging of ; 


Hassan Hangat. 

At 7:04, after some persuasion on his 
part and some rather incoherent resist- 
ance from the patient, he was able to ad- 
minister a certain sedative to Captain 
Forsyte—who, he diagnosed, had not 
slept for nearly three days. 

At 7:10, Forsyte was sleeping. 

At 7:15, taking a hurricane lantern 
and accompanied by the two Sikhs, Doc 
Doty returned to the execution court- 
yard, where he found the Chinese hang- 
man still stand’ng like a graven image. 
Him, he banished to whence-ever he 
was sprung; meanwhile confiscating and 
taking along for evidence the noose of 
the broken rope. 

Next moment he arrived at the death 
cell, where naturally he expected to 
treat a half-hanged, half-strangled and 
moribund victim. No such a thing—as 
he told Forsyte, later. No such a thing 
did he find! Only the bulk of Malik the 
warder collapsed on the floor. 

“ ..Imagine! Man was like a jelly 
bag. And I’d no least idea what ailed 
him, at first. Not until he gasped out 
how the ghost of Hassan Hangat had 
just passed that way—walking right 
through him, and over him, and out of 


the gate! That was when I gave the 
alarm.” 

“What time was that?’ demanded 
Forsyte. 


“Tt’s right here on my fever chart. 
Let’s see. Exactly seven-thirty P. M.” 

“And it’s now ten-thirty!” 

“T let you sleep,” admitted Doty, 
coolly. “And it’s done you a world of 
good,” he added, noting with quiet 
satisfaction how Forsyte’s haggard eyes 
had cleared, how firm was his fist on the 
desk. ‘You're in command again, of 
course. And there’s nothing more to 











"Major, I know you won't mind straddling the table leg” 











RICHARD TAYLOR 


A fact even more certain from || 
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ne INTERNATIONAL GIN 
distilled by GILBEY in the 


United States as well asin 


any England, Australia,and Canada 


sa 
Eat 90 Proof. Distilled from 100% grain neutral spirits, 


_ National Distillers Products Corporation, New York City 
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Cracks 
between 
your toes 


WARN YOU 


The fungi that cause painful Athlete’s Foot 
grow twice as fast when they feed on stale per- 
spiration and dead skin. Then, when cracks 
appear between the toes, they strike—through 
those cracks—and spread quickly. It’s Athlete’s 
Foot! Look between your toes tonight! Don’t 
take chances. At the first sign of a crack, 
drench the entire foot with Absorbine Jr., full 
strength, night and morning. 

1. Absorbine Jr. is a powerful fungicide. It kills the 

Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 


2. It dissolves the perspiration products on which 
Athlete's Foot fungi thrive. 


3. It dries the skin between the toes. 

4. It soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 

5. It relieves itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 

Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 min- 

utes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases consult 

your doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 
Get a bottle today. At all druggists, $1.25 a 

bottle. FREE SAMPLE: Write W. F. Young, Inc., 

201U LymanStreet, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


DURHAM BLADES 


are tops in shaving! 








Perhaps “bargain” blades or the 
wrong razor make your beard seem 
tougher than it really is. The hol- 
low-ground blade and diagonal 
shaving stroke of Durham Duplex 
Safety Razor make the wiriest 
beards behave. With this razor you 
can’t help shaving diagonally 
—the most comfortable 
way. While Dur- 
ham is different, 
you’ll get the 
knack quickly. 


SHAVE KIT $1.00 


Compact soft roll case 


PAs sR hash ate a 





COMPARE! 
Durham Blades are heaviest 
made (15/1000th gauge) 
selected Swedish steel. 
\ Hollow-ground. Leather - 
with Durham Razor, pkg. stropped. Hair tested. Rig- 
5 blades, stropping de- idly inspected. Cost more 
viee .. . Money back er blade (5 for 50c¢) but 
guarantee . . . At deal- Tess per shave. More shaves 
ers or order direct, - in every blade. 


DURHAM Ran DUPLEX 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Mystic, Conn. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


WITHOUT CALOMEL 


—And Yowll 

Jump Out of Bed 

in the Morning 
Rarin’ to Go 





The liver should pour 
out two pints of liquid 
bile onto the food you 
swallow every day. If this bile is not flowing freely, 
your food may not digest. You get constipated. You 
feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk, 

It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills to get these 2 pints of bile flowing freely to 
make you feel “up and up.’’ Get a package today. 
Take as directed. Amazing in making bile flow free- 
ly, Ask for Carter’s Little Liver Pills. 10¢ and 25¢. 
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report since I sent out the searching 
parties. I organized everybody in the 
fort: like so many bloodhounds, b’ 
George! All our Sikhs. And even your 
precious recruits.” 

“My recruits!” 

“Of course! Tembinok jail has an 
escaped prisoner. I called out the whole 
blooming force to chase him down. 
Though I don’t believe any of ’em are so 
awf'ly keen about it tonight... . Who’s 
going to catch a ghost in a tempest?” 

“A ghost in a tempest.” Forsyte 
nodded. ‘That’s the situation, isn’t it? 
But he’s not, you know.” 

“Who, Hassan Hangat? No: he’s not.” 

“No. He’s an error. My error—with 
a broken rope to show there was some- 
thing wrong, which I ought to have 
known and prevented. He’s my respon- 
sibility, Doc.” Forsyte stood up; a lean, 
bronzed specimen of young manhood 
without a quiver or a quaver about him. 
“And I’m going to go out and get him 
myself,” he said. 

It was Doty’s turn to nod, with grim 
approval. “I hoped you'd take it that 
way. ‘Smatter of fact, I knew you 
would. In view of which, m’ gallant lad 
—take a look at this, will you?” 

On the desk, under its light, he laid 
the open loop of the hangman’s noose. 
“You see it?” 

Forsyte blinked, uncomprehending. 

“Tt never broke of itself,” said Doty. 
“Tt was cut.” 

~Cat!” 

“Not quite through. Just so the 
strands would snap.” 

“You're right!” said Forsyte; and the 
thing of itself was evident. “The Chink 
perhaps. What? D’you suppose he 
could have fixed it?” 

“No. Nothing to do with the Chink; 
and you're doing great discredit to a 
very smart fellow not to think of it at 


once. And how he did it—very smart 
indeed!” 
“Hassan! You mean the man him- 


self! How could he? He wasn’t armed!” 

“Well, he’s armed now.” 

“He hadn’t even a knife.” 

“Well, he has something.” 

“But his hands were tied!” 

“Ah-ha. But just before. 
that?” 

“He was praying.” 

“Ah-ha. Inside his old silken jacket.” 

The two men looked at each other, 
and this time they both nodded, as they 
revisioned for themselves the unhanged 
hanging of Hassan Hangat.... 

Then Forsyte quietly buckled on tunic 
and belt, and took a rainproof topi from 
a nail and the hurricane lantern from 
the desk. 

“If it’s true, I'll know where to find 
him,” was all he said. 


*Member 


ND it was fearsome weather; and it 

continued the whole night long, while 
the floods descended, and the winds 
came and beat about that ancient fort- 
ress of Tembinok. Old Doc Doty did 
not seem to mind. Casually, he looked 
to the reloading of his old automatic 
pistol. 

Accurately, he arranged the light so 
that he sat in deep shadow between 
the two doors he had to watch; and sat, 
and dozed. And smoked a little. And 
dreamed lightly a little, too. 

Dreams of work and of service: dull, 
hard, jungly work done in sweat and 
blood; and service slow, unseen, scantily 
rewarded. Not done altogether unself- 
ishly, either, or from any high benevo- 
lent social theory. But on the whole, 
pretty decently done; with a normal re- 
spect for common human rights and 
common human progress. These were 
not conscious concepts of his mind: 
merely the tradition for which he had 
been trained and for which he had given 
his life. That was why he was able to 
doze so easily; not bothered much or 
much doubting his judgment of men, or 
events—or devils, either—while he still 


kept ward and governance at Tembinok 
through the hours. 

. And that was why he only roused 
drowsily when he heard Captain For- 
syte’s return. 

“Hello,” he said. “Did you get him?” 

Forsyte was removing his drenched 
garments, and belt and topi. “Did I get 
who, which or what?” 

“lm asking. Did you get Hassan 
Hangat?” 

“Doctor Doty,” said Forsyte, severely, 
“Sf you are referring to a late condemned 
criminal of that name, I can show you 
by your own notes,” he picked up 
Doty’s pad from the desk, “by your 
own notation, on what you call your 
‘fever chart’, that man was duly hanged 
at—let’s see—hanged at exactly 6:49 
yesterday p. M. He was lawfully exe- 
cuted; and since you cannot execute 
one man twice, by any law, the govern- 
ment report will be properly signed and 
forwarded, if you please.” 

Doc Doty grinned at the crisp, official 
tone. 

“All right. I'll attend to it. But I re- 
peat, to ask, to know: What did you 
find?” 


S TO that,” answered Forsyte seri- 
ously, “I found quite a bloodthirsty 
case of amok up yonder, just over the 
hill. You know, that vicious old scoun- 
drel the Penglima Hitam—he’s led a ca- 
reer of successful crime for many a 
year. Land grabbing, extortion: even 
murder. We knew about him, but never 
could prove anything. The whole coun- 
tryside knew, too. But native fashion; 
no Malay would tell or testify... . 
“Well—it seems that last night one 
of his family victims showed up unex- 
pectedly. A nephew or a cousin or some 
relation he had horribly oppressed— 
whose wife he had actually murdered. I 
heard whispered. This man unknown 
came out of the storm like a demon. He 
fought with Hi*-m hand to hand. And 
Hitam died of stab wounds in the 
front.” 


Doty reflected. ‘‘That’s entirely Ma- 


lay. ...No identification, of course. No 
evidence. No clue?” 
“Only this.” Out on the desk, for the 


doctor’s inspection, he laid a singular 
object. A thing like a shard of ivory; 
delicately joined and cunningly carved; 
perhaps a foot and a half long; with a 
hooked handle. 

Doty stared. ‘Why, it’s a hairpin! 
It’s one of those Ceramese hairpins 
made out of cassowary bone... . But a 
man couldn’t fight with this. How could 
a man fight with it? It won’t cut any- 
thing!” 

“A man will fight with anything, when 
it’s all he has,” returned Forsyte, with 
assured authority. “And notice this 
thin steel wire, almost invisible, inlaid 
inside the hook. . . . That might cut 
something; like the round of a rope, for 
instance. ... It’s rather a curio. Would 
you like to have it, Doc?” 

Doc Doty saw that the thing was 
stained deep red in its substance from 
point to hilt. “I think not,” he decided. 
“Better give it to Malik the warder, for 
a squeeze... . Anything else?” 

“Oh, yes—I meant to tell you!” cried 
Forsyte, bright-eyed. “I’ve all my re- 
cruits back. And a lot more, too! They’re 
enlisting by bunches, down in the bar- 
racks. It seems the omens are good now 
—by their silly native superstition. All 
on account of a grand new corporal I 
found. Orang Jahat, they call him. 
That means ‘a fighting fellow’, y’ know. 

. I'll be marching this afternoon with 
maybe forty or fifty men for the Singa- 
pore defense force!” 

Doc Doty nodded with an eye at peace 
toward the upper clerestory windows, 
through which he could see the clearing 
sky. “I told you they were a fighting 
race! Any race would be, with boys like 
you to lead ’em.... Lead on, m’ gallant 
lad!” He smiled; not grinning. 
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Inside Willkie’s Head 


Continued from page 15 


sd because of his religion; another 
persecuted because he believed in 
principles of the French Revolu- 
; and still another was jailed for in- 
ng on the right of free speech. As 
- descendant I have fought from 
100d against all those restrictions, 
iminations and tyrannies. And I 
still fighting.” 
sar, fret, intolerance, vindictiveness 
most minds these occupy some 
a, and in many minds they occupy 
of the room. They are no part of 
illkie mental furniture. 
is classed a businessman, and 
> are those whu say that this fact 
F condemns him to failure in the 
e House. “No businessman ever 
> a great national leader,” they say. 
dwin of England, a businessman, 
a failure; Chamberlain, the busi- 
man, failed, and Businessman Blum 
ed France toward the rocks. Busi- 
and politics are different worlds.” 


A Series of Paradoxes 


ere may be something in that con- 
on. The average corporation ex- 
e would be a failure as president 
remier. He moves in well-oiled 
es, amid a relatively small group 
sociates; his outside contacts are 
ide, and are generally limited to 
of his own type. In his office, when 
akes a decision he has only to push 
on and things fly. The President 
P United States faces a very differ- 
xecutive problem. He has 96 sen- 
each in his own heart believing 
elf as good as the President and 
e a little bit better, and 435 mem- 
of Congress, free and unfettered 
sentatives of the sovereign Ameri- 
people. These cannot be ordered. 
must be led, persuaded, sold. 
Ikie might have difficulty if he 
















"See? They're not hostile any more” 


were essentially the big business execu- 
tive. But here we come to a paradox, or 
a series of them. For seven years he has 
been president of a billion-dollar cor- 
poration, yet he.does not conform to the 
role in appearance, or in actions or hab- 
its of thought. For eleven years he has 
lived in New York, yet at heart he has 
never left Indiana. His office is only a 
block away from Wall Street but Wall 
Street has never felt that he really be- 
longed. 

Let us examine for a moment into 
each of these oddities. 

Birth in Indiana is something from 
which a man seems never to recover. 
George Ade, Booth Tarkington, Mere- 
dith Nicholson, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Vice-President Marshall, and scores of 
others who might be named all achieved 
national reputations and friendships. 
But underneath they are or were Hoo- 
siers, nothing else but Hoosiers, and 
shockingly proud of it. Willkie is of this 
clan. His heart is where his treasure is, 
and the treasure, the principal part of 
the family savings, are in the five ‘“‘prac- 
tical and typical hog farms” now so 
widely pictured. Over and over again in 
the hearings of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee on the Hold- 
ing Companies Bill, he explained that 
he had his office in New York not be- 
cause he wanted it there but because 
New York is the money market. “That 
is why we are there,” he said; “that is 
where we have to go to get the money 
for the development of any big enter- 
prises.” 

Politically, also, Indiana is a land pe- 
culiar to itself. Youngsters reared there 
get politics with their mothers’ milk. 
Boys grow up talking politics and social 
reform, practicing speeches on one an- 
other and rehearsing political stratagem 
even in Sunday School. They just can’t 
help it. The state has always been “‘piv- 
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AN INDIAN 
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(from a letter by R. P., Chapleau. Ont.) 
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otal.” To think politically, which means 
in terms of people, is a normal part 
of every Hoosier’s equipment. And, 
whether he elects literature or law or 
politics itself as his life activity, the 
training stands him in good stead. 

There was a lot of Lincoln left in El- 
wood in the days of Willkie’s youth. 
Boys believed that any lad had a right 
to hope for the presidency, and that the 
poorer they were the better the chance. 
The influence of William Jennings 
Bryan was strong. The “Great Com- 
moner” packed them in at the Chautau- 
qua and set youthful spirits on fire with 
the determination to correct social ine- 
qualities and make the game of life 
fairer. The pull of Wall Street had not 
yet begun to make itself felt. Boys had 
a sort of disdain for mere money suc- 
cess. Anyone could be a businessman. 
A real career was to be governor, or an 
eloquent pleader in the courts, or a uni- 
versity president. 

Probably the most important influ- 
ences in shaping the Willkie mind were 
his mother and father and Dr. William 
Lowe Bryan, president of Indiana Uni- 
versity. The mother was a lawyer, the 
first woman to be admitted to the In- 
diana bar. The father, a crag of a man, 
was called “Hell Fire’ Willkie by his 
pupils when he taught the Elwood 
school. He loved books and disputa- 
tions. It is said that he called his chil- 
dren from their beds by shouting 
Shakespeare up the stairway; his sym- 
pathies were always on the side of the 
underdog. Some of the first cases Wen- 


-dell helped his father prepare when they 


became partners were in defense of la- 
boring men who found themselves in 
conflict with the owners of local tin- 
plate mills. 


Wendell Willkie Remembers 


William Lowe Bryan was and is a 
hero and a saint. Talk with any man 
who passed through Indiana University 
in the days of the doctor’s presidency 
and a brighter and a softer light flows 
into the old grad’s eyes. He held up 
statesmanship, and social service, and a 
lively sense of noblesse oblige as the 
ideals worthy of an educated man. 

When Wendell Willkie walked into 
his New York office in 1929 the first pic- 
ture he hung on the empty walls was a 
photograph of his father; and when, 
eleven years later, he went back to El- 
wood to be formally notified of his 
nomination for the presidency of the 
United States he asked that the cere- 
monies be opened with prayer by Presi- 
dent Emeritus William Lowe Bryan. 

The friend who met Willkie at the 
train on his first arrival in New York 
has been his associate ever since. As 
the cab started away from the station 
Willkie looked out of the window and 
half to himself exclaimed: “My God, 
Herbert, there isn’t a soul here I know.” 
He added that in Akron, where his office 
had been more recently, he could not 
cross the street without knowing every 
man, woman and child. He knows 
plenty of people now in New York, but 
they are not all the kind of people that 
a big businessman is supposed to know. 
He turns up in queer places. At restau- 
rants where intellectuals sit and argue 
all night, at talk parties in Greenwich 
Village, at lectures in Town Hall by un- 
orthodox lecturers. New York tends to 
put a smooth, hard polish on its recruits 
from the provinces, but it has not 
polished Wendell. And while he likes 
money as well as the next man, he never 
has given it the place of power and wor- 
ship in his mind to which Wall. Street 
thinks it is royally entitled. Common- 
wealth and Southern paid him $75,000 a 
year. When offered three times that 
salary by another business, his answer 
was, “No, I’m doing an interesting job 
here and I'll go on with it.” 


But when someone said, “If you 
wouldn’t leave for money, would you 
leave to become a college president?” 

“Oh,” said Wendell quickly, “that’s 
another thing.” 

Wall Street could never understand 
that attitude. Indeed, it has never been 
able quite to make up its mind about 
Wendell. It criticized him as a utility 
president because he slashed the rates 
to the consumer (proving thereby that 
he could build up consumption and 
eventually show a better profit) and 
because he protested in the strategy 
meetings of the industry against any 
meddling with legislation, and de- 
manded that first, last and all the time 
the stockholders and the public were 
entitled to the truth. The Great Insull 
in the only meeting the two ever had 
listened to his views impatiently and 
finally burst out, “Young man, when 
you are older you will know more.” 

The ideas for which he contended 
then are the professed creed of the in- 
dustry now. But the men who once 
criticized him for being too much the 
reformer were the same men who later 
begged him to soft-pedal his attacks on 
the TVA. “You will get the New Deal 
sore,” they said. “You will bring down 
reprisals on us all.” 

Wall Street could not awe him. At 
his first meeting with great bankers, 
called to fix the refunding price on an 
important issue of Commonwealth and 
Southern bonds, the stage was carefully 
set for the entrance of the young gentle- 
man from Indiana. Around the table 
were gathered all the partners of two 
Wall Street houses, the old man at the 
head. Said the old man in solemn 
tones: 

“Mr. Willkie, we have just been in 
telephone communication with Paris 
and London. The foreign situation is 
very critical. Hitler may move at any 
moment into Austria. There have been 
clashes between the Japanese and Rus- 
sian troops in Manchukuo. The foreign- 
exchange market is badly unsettled.” 

Willkie listened gravely and then in 
a very small, mild voice inquired, “Mr. 
X, is there anything at all in the foreign 
situation that might possibly be favor- 
able to our bond issue?” 

The _ stuffed _ shirts 
pricked balloons. 

No one can overawe him. Here are 
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the opening words of his testimony 
fore the august Interstate and Foy 
Commerce Committee when his” 
pany was fighting the death sent 
THE CHAIRMAN: The committe 
come to order. Mr. Willkie, wil 
qualify by telling who you are, ar 
position? 
Mr. WittKie: My name is V 
L. Willkie. I live in New York | 
am president of the Commonweal 
Southern Corporation. In order 
the full advantages of diversity, 
to tell you that I was reared in ] 
and spent all of my business li 
a few years ago, in Ohio. 
Mr. PETTENGILL: To what 
you attribute most of your virtt 
Mr. WILLKIE: You have 
heard of the boy who was asked 
amination to name the prophets 
Bible, and he named them, an 
the next question was: “Divide 
between the major and the 
prophets,” and the boy wrote, “Fe 
from me to discriminate betwee 
eminent gentlemen.” 


~ 


The Committee is Impresse 


Other utility executives, befor 
committee, did not flavor their s¢ 
testimony with the spice of hu 
They came in one after the ¢ 
flanked by high-priced lawyers, 
read long, prepared statements. 
of them thought that Willkie wa 
representing the industry with f 
dignity, but I know—and any me 
of the House of Representatives 
publican or Democrat will tell 
that of all the businessmen who 
ever appeared before congress 
committees, Willkie created the 
sympathetic atmosphere, was sur 
his statistics and most adroit ; 
buttal, and left behind him the bes 
pression. A fact, by the way, tha 
not forgotten by such members of 
gress as happened to be delegates 
Philadelphia convention. ; 

What kind of a President ¥ 
make? Of the men who have beet 
ident in my lifetime he is me 
Theodore Roosevelt—like him, a 
like him too. Unlike him in tha 
loved sports and outdoor exercise. 
kie seems to be one of those big-] 
individuals who require only five | 
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hours of sleep and no exercise at all. A 
friend invited him one week end to a 
swanky Long Island golf club. 

“In the whole round he made just one 
notable shot,” the friend confided to me. 
“At the eighteenth green he was in a 
trap. He put those big shoulders into 
a mighty swing with his niblick and the 
ball shot out about a hundred and eighty 
yards and broke a clubhouse window.” 
Outdoor sports are no part of his menu. 

You remember how T. R. filled the 
White House with all sorts and con- 
ditions of people—travelers, explorers, 
social workers, authors, musicians, la- 
bor leaders, bishops and prize fighters, 
as well as the regular run of politicians, 
lawyers and businessmen. Willkie has 
the same catholic taste in friendships, 
the same insatiable curiosity about 
minds. Like T. R., too, he has a truly 
phenomenal memory. 

A friend of T. R.’s once remarked: 
“Tf he is ever a witness in a lawsuit and 
says ‘I can’t remember,’ he will be lying. 
It is physically impossible for his mind 
to forget any name or fact, no matter 
how old or how trivial.” Willkie’s mem- 
ory is like that. 

Coming away from the play Victoria 


| Regina, he began talking about English 
| history and presently named every king 


and queen of England in order, with the 
correct dates. 


Some Things to Cling to 


Like T. R., he appears to take in a 


| whole page at a glance, and like T. R. 


also, he reads everything, but especially 
English and American history, biogra- 


' phy and economics. Here are three quo- 


tations from his speeches: 

Herbert Spencer: “The real issue is 
whether the lives of citizens are more 
interfered with than they were; not the 
nature of the agency which interferes 
with them... .If men use their liberty 
|to surrender their liberty, are they 
thereafter any less slaves?” 

Benjamin Franklin: “They that give 
up essential liberty to obtain a little 
temporary safety deserve neither lib- 
erty nor safety.” 

Ortega y Gasset: “Liberalism is the 
supreme form of generosity; it is the 


| right the majority concedes to minori- 
| ties, and hence it is the noblest cry that 


ever resounded on this planet. It an- 
nounces the determination to share ex- 


| istence with the enemy.” 


It’s a good thing to have in the White 


| House a man who knows history as 
Willkie knows it. Events do not slip up 


on him unawares. He is forewarned by 
the experience of earlier people in other 
lands. He knows how many things that 
sound good are no good, how often they 
have been tried and have failed before. 
The quotations cited are especially sig- 


| nificant. Again and again in his speeches 


Willkie comes back to his major theme 
—that the liberation of the human spirit 
is the only goal worthy of a man’s life- 
time effort—for the guardianship of hu- 


; man liberty governments are instituted 


—and to it the selfish ambitions of men 
and enterprises must be subordinate. 

Well, what else is in the Willkie 
mind? Candor in the highest degree. 

I do not believe it is within the scope 
of possibility for Willkie to tell a lie, 
or duck a direct question, or seek to 
mislead with a half-truth or with dou- 
ble-meaning words. I saw him put to 
the test in Philadelphia. 

Some of the most powerful men in 
politics begged him to modify his public 
position on the Reciprocal Trade Trea- 
ties and thereby make it easier for 
groups of delegates from one section of 
the country to support him. “Surely you 
don’t ask me to trim,” he exclaimed. 
Hastily they assured him that they had 
no such thought. But if he could just 
tone it down a bit, just say that he had 
been partially misunderstood. He was 


not resentful of their attitude. 
preciated their friendly interest. 

“But I wouldn’t be true to myself if 
I trimmed,” he said. And he could not 
be budged. 

It was no mere rhetoric when he wrote 
in his now famous ‘We, The People,” 
“T will not accept any position that will 
deprive me of the privilege of standing 
for what I believe.” 

With this loyalty to his convictions is 
linked what is almost an obsession that 
he must and will under all circum- 
stances be himself. A few days after 
his nomination he received newspaper- 
men and photographers in his office at 
Commonwealth and Southern. The pho- 
tographers, seeking .a “different” pose, 
suggested that he take out his handker- 
chief and mop his brow. 

“I can’t fake things,” he answered. 
“T’d like to accommodate you, and I am 
willing to do anything that would be 
natural for me to do. It would not be 
natural for me to mop my brow when 
it is cool.” 

It would not be “natural” for him, as 
a presidential candidate, to milk a cow 
or ride a mowing machine, or pitch hay, 
which were things he never did before 
he became a candidate. Nor to put on 
funny hats, nor kiss babies, nor jump 
through any of the well-known and 
well-worn photographic hoops. Nor in 
his firm conviction would it be natural 
or even honest for him to let other men 
write or help to write his speeches. 

Four or five individuals (of whom I 
was not one) saw. his speech of accep- 
tance before it was delivered, and cer- 
tain suggestions as to phraseology or 
emphasis were made. But no hand but 
his own has ever written a line of his 
speeches. 

Before we can complete our picture 
we must, of course, ask: What are his 
faults? His shortcomings? Wherein is 
he weak? 

As the public has already discovered, 
he is not nearly as effective when he 
reads over the radio as when he speaks 
without manuscript. There are two rea- 
sons for this. His long experience as a 
trial lawyer accustomed him to finding 
his inspiration and measuring his effects 
by watching the eyes of his listeners. 
Also the technique of handling a dead 
mike successfully calls for a degree of 


He ap- 


” 








histrionic talent. Only a consum 
actor can give to a “fireside chat” 
ring of authenticity. Willkie doa 
act. He cannot play any part except 
part of Wendell L. Willkie. That 
may handicap him if he continu 
read his speeches; it may even 
him to the dangerous expedient of 
ing aside his manuscript, as Al 
did, and giving it to ’em straigh 

Some people say he commen 
freely, and that this outspokenne 
get him into trouble. But 
watched him at press conference 
does not hesitate to say, “I don’t! 
and when he does answer without 
ing to think it is generally beca 
has thought. There are a lot o 
questions that he long ago decid 
does not need or intend to reope 

One great fault grows out of an: 
tive virtue, his liking for and i 
in people. He makes himself 
sible to too many people, and 
them stay too long. This is not 
curable fault. He will have ple 
secretarial help in policing his se 
if he gets to Washington. And h 
moves, unless I miss my guess, 3 
in the direction of decentralizin 
authority and activity of the 
House. He will pick able men 
Cabinet and follow the sound bu 
principle of not doing anything h 
that a subordinate or associate ¢ 
as well. These Cabinet membe 
advisers, incidentally, are likely 
on the sunny side rather than the 
side of middle life. His inte 
young folks is notable. Always i 
ness he has insisted that higher po 
should be filled by promotion f 
side the organization. “I want 
young fellow who works for us te 
that he has a chance to move 































































The Spiritual Side 


a 


Finally, I come to the quest 
Willkie’s religious faith. Does 
perience religious feeling? Does 
lieve in God? I put the questio 
man who has probably been clos 
any other to him the past ten 
Positively, promptly came the 

“He is a man of deep religiou 
victions. As to any particular fe 
religion, I don’t know. But he be 
in God and all His workings, wh 
not as usual as it ought to be 
days.” 

Willkie himself, speaking ov 
radio on February 18th of this y 
behalf of the Christian colleges 

“As a plain businessman, I hi 
special qualification for taking 
this Universal College Day of 
I consented to do so only because 
deep conviction that this coun’ 
ing a spiritual depression as sefi 
the economic one. We shall not 
one depression without solvin 
other. Both of them today are 
upon the same. factor—namely, 
of faith in the individual. . 
Christianity was founded 2,000 
ago, it established a new and st 
doctrine that every human life ' 
great value; that man was crea 
God’s image, and that even the h 
his head were numbered. . . . The 
tian faith cannot be reconciled wi 
totalitarian state. Christianity, 
mocracy, believes that the indivi 
of first importance—that the ind 
is not the creation of governmen 
the government is the creation of 
dividual. . . . Christianity has no- 
with the philosophy of defeat. Chri 
ity is the faith for men who are ft 
breaking trails to new achievem 

Words like these’ come from Bi 
reasoning. With Wendell Willki 
not enough to look inside his head 
goes on there is conditioned by ¥ 
constantly in his heart. He is not 
to have a heart. 






















































hey are the utility men, or “spare 
els,’ as the ballplayers call them. 
Je mentioned Cleveland and young 
Oscar Grimes, but in the Cleveland 
lance it’s necessary to go even back 
r. Grimes to a certain Mr. Bad 
s Hale, who’s been spare-wheeling 
the Indians for approximately ten 
s. Odell Hale, Chief Hale, or Bad 
Hale, as you will, originally came 
o Cleveland as a third-sacker, but 
is decade of superservice to the 
» Tribe he’s played fine baseball at 
shortstop and second. And when 
in the game at short, second or third, 
i been extremely valuable as an ace 
it-handed pinch hitter. 

ut Hale is getting along, and last 
this young Mr. Grimes came up 
1 Milwaukee, with a bright repu- 
mm as a third baseman, and a neat 
ing average of .307. With Ken Kelt- 
Iclose to the class of the league at 
1 base, Manager Vitt needed an- 
r third-sacker about as seriously as 
eeded another neck. But second 
*t look too well staffed. About all he 
there was the eldering Bad News 
», of whom, as of most spare wheels, 
n almost be said “often a brides- 
but never a bride,” meaning 
*’re always first-class replacements, 
mever quite up to steady varsity 


Name Your Position 


hyhow, Mr. Vitt decided to try to 
ert the rookie, Grimes, into a first- 
lg second baseman. It didn’t work. 
hast, not quickly enough. The young 
| couldn’t get the hang of the pivot, 
final trick in second-basing. This 
in spring training, and the season 
in with Bad News Hale, who’d seen 
alf a dozen seasons any number of 
lunge at that second-base job and 
hort, securely planked upon that 
;cular hassock. 
imes was on the bench—but not for 
| Jimmy Webb, the Indian short- 
| was side-lined by injury shortly 
the season got under way. Vitt, 
thing for a sub, took a chance on 
lg Grimes. That was the end of Webb. 
hes’ play was sensational. He not 
imoved Webb completely out of the 
ibut completely out of the town. 
y’s been spare-wheeling this sea- 
or the Chicago White Sox. But, in 
course, with Cleveland last year, 
rosky, the slugging first baseman, 
ikewise injured. In the meantime, 
Boudreau, sensational young short- 
@ from Buffalo, had joined the club 
was waiting for a chance to break in. 
moved Grimes to first base and 
usted shortstop to Boudreau. Bou- 
filled his assignment neatly, but 
es was practically terrific at his new 
@ of first base. Trosky returned in 
time, and by that portion of the 
baign Bad News Hale had dropped 
one of those inexplicable slumps 
plague all ballplayers. So Grimes 
=d down the base line to that spot 
played a great second base for the 
bf the year. That’s the performance 
op-flight spare wheel. 
u can sell or trade a star, because 
an buy or swap for a star, but a 
who can stand in acceptably for 
tar after another is something less 
pus, but just possibly more valu- 
imes was dogged for the first half 
is season by bad breaks. A knee 
ation in the spring kept him out of 
OBpetition, and in the meantime young 
Mack proved sensational at sec- 
mtbase. And just as Grimes was get- 
imjfout and about on his leg, a hard 
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Spare Wheel 


Continued from page 22 


drive, batted by Manager Vitt in prac- 
tice, smashed him full in the face and 
fractured some bones. But those healed, 
too, and there he sits, fit and ready to 
step in at any infield position any time 
he is needed. 

The Detroit story, with Croucher, is 
much of the same. He’s a little older, 
being twenty-six, is a Texan by birth, 
is five feet eleven inches tall, weighs 165 
pounds, bats and throws right-handed. 
He started his spare-wheeling demon- 
stration with Beaumont in the Texas 
League, where he played second, third 
and shortstop, starring in every posi- 
tion. His favorite spot, however, was 
second, and it seemed futile for Detroit 
to bring him in from the farm, for Char- 
ley Gehringer, the long-time second 
baseman of the Tigers, was still in top 
form. 

But shortstop had been a soft spot in 
the Tiger infield for several years, and 
it was decided to give the young man a 
fling at that position. This move ran 
kerplunk into disaster when he suffered 
a broken leg. But things may work out 
perfectly for both Detroit and Croucher 
yet. Dick Bartell filled the short-stop- 
ping post in good shape this season. 
Croucher’s leg is reported sound and 
strong again, and the veteran, Gehringer, 
is slowing noticeably from an ailing back 
that may end his career. Croucher 
stands ready to step in there if Gehr- 
inger has to fall out. Or at short, or at 
third. He can handle them all. 

And so it goes with practically 
every club, the lowly as well as the 
mighty. Big reasons why Cincinnati 
won the National League pennant last 
year were a couple of spare wheels, 
Eddie Joost and Lew Riggs. The public 
heard about Walters and Derringer, 
Lombardi, McCormick, Frey, Myers and 
Werber, and they all did their bits, but, 
here and there in the clutch when some- 
thing went wrong in the infield, out from 
the bench trotted Joost, or Riggs, or 
both of them, and the machine kept 
rolling. 


The Versatile Johnny Cooney 


Perhaps the most remarkable of the 
lot is the aged Johnny Cooney of the 
Bees, who broke in twenty years ago as 
a pitcher. Because he still can play al- 
most anywhere, well enough at least to 
hold the fort, he hung on on steady 
wages long after his pitching days were 
through. As an example of what these 
fellows must be prepared to do, a con- 
tribution of Cooney’s in midseason at 
Boston will admirably suffice. 

Brooklyn came to Boston for a Sun- 
day double-header the first week in July 
barely ahead of Cincinnati in the Na- 
tional League leadership. The day was 
unusual for, among other things, more 
than 1,000 rabid Brooklyn rooters fol- 
lowed their team to Boston by special 
train, and the biggest Bees crowd of the 
season also came out to see the fun. The 
first game was airtight. Whit Wyatt 
was flinging a four-hitter at the Bos- 
tonians, but Manuel Salvo was shack- 
ling the Dodgers as they stepped up to 
the plate. In the fifth inning of the fast 
and scoreless ball game, Buddy Hassett 
and Dolph Camilli, the two rival first 
basemen, collided on a bunt Camilli 
had laid down and Hassett was trying 
to field. Both were injured and both 
were forced to leave the ball game. 

Old Casey Stengel, the Bees manager, 
signaled Cooney to go in at first base 
for Hassett. Cooney, now listed as a 
player-coach, took over. The game was 
still scoreless in the bottom of the 
eighth. Miller led off for Boston and 














NATIONAL SHOE 


"Check- Up" 


DAYS 
Sepa. 94 
Take the whole family’s 
shoes to any good shoe- 
repairman — during Na- 
tional Shoe ‘’Check-up”’ 
days —and get a free esti- 
mate on the cost of fixing 
them up like new! Save 

‘money! ; 


Salute to a swell idea! 


@ This husky got its flying start from aviators. 
First with uniforms, then as a town shoe. Swank 
with top-rank ease. Waterproofed Saxon calf. Cor- 
dovan color that takes a deep polish. Double sole. 
Walk-Over prices $7.50 to $12.50. Higher west. 
Geo. E. Keith Company, Brockton, Mass. 
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Over Hal, the girls would rave, 
Except—he always needs a shave! 

Like RUN-DOWN HEELS this habit spoils 
Poor Harold’s chances with the goils. 





F you’re tired of rubber heels that run over lopsided 
after only a few weeks’ wear—do this: Go to any good 
shoe repair shop and havea pair of handsome new Good- 
year Wingfoot Heels attached. They’re made of live rub- 
ber so tough that they wear down evenly — so springy 
that you feel the difference with the very first soft-cush- 
ioned step! Get a pair today — only 50¢ at any good shoe 
repair shop. 


Ladies: You can now buy thin lifts for high heels. 
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OU can SEE a worn tire, but you can’t see dangerously worn 
brake lining, unless a wheel is pulled. Every RAYBEsTos Serv- 
ice Man offers this safety inspection FREE. From laboratory and 
proving ground to your local service man, the RAYBESTOs organiza- 
tion and RaysesTos lining assure you safe, easier operating brakes, 


Free 


For safety’s sake, have a Raybestos Brake Service man pull a 
wheel every 2.500 miles and show you the actual condition 


of your brake lining. Takes only a few minutes and costs you nothing. 





The Keyto Success 


“Books,’’ said Dr. Eliot of Harvard, ‘‘are the 
most constant of friends, the wisest of counsellors, 
and the most patient of teachers. It is a mistake 
to suppose that a great deal of leisure is neces- 
sary. A few minutes a day, devoted affectionately 
to good books, will make all the difference.” 

All the difference! The difference between the 
plodding clerk and the clear-thinking executive. 
The difference between the deadly bore and the 
interesting talker. The difference between success 
and failure—in business and social life. 


DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 
(The Harvard Classics) 


Send for Free Booklets 


P. F. Collier & Son Corp. 
250 Park Avenue New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the 
most famous library in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books, (The Harvord Classics), and the 
beautiful brochure, the ‘Men Behind the Classics.” 
450 HCF 
Mr. 
Nettie s Mig: « s a:& vich.o: acaveis tees «cl steianete tells: dial atovst aa 
Miss 


Address 





AMERICA’S BIGGEST SELLING % 


BRAKE LINING © 


\“YOUR 2 BEST FRIENDS for HIGHWAY SAFETY” ‘ ; 
BRAKE LINING, CLUTCH FACINGS, FAN BELTS, HOSE + FOR CARS, TRUCKS, BUSES 
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BRENTWOOD 


Anerich s Newest Sweater Wonder 


FOR MEN 


MIBAIOACA 


AT BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


ITC STOPPED 


nadiffly 

-or Money Back 
For quick relief from itching of eczema, pimples, ath- 
lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other externally 
caused skin troubles, use world-famous, cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D.D.D, Prescription. Greaseless, 
stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly stops intense 
itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money back. Ask 
your druggist today for D. D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 








This Is Your Invitation 
to get acquainted with our attrac- 
tive money-making offer for taking 
care of subscriptions for COLLIER’S 
and the other popular Crowell- 
Collier Publications. Write to: 


Independent Agency Division 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





FRE « Week’s supply, double or single edge blades. 
- Write MARLIN,170 Willow St.,New Haven,Conn, 








drew a base on balls. Berres, the catcher, 
sacrificed him to second. Salvo, the 
pitcher, grounded out but the play was 
so fast Miller couldn’t advance. Then 
up walked the aged Cooney, who until 
this season was practically a regular, al- 
though into and out of every one of the 
outfields, and he slapped a ringing sin- 
gle to right, bringing the agile Miller 
home. 

That was the ball game—1 to 0, de- 
spite a four-hit performance by Wyatt. 
The second was just as tight. The score 
was 2-1, Boston winning. The Dodgers 
moved on, knocked out of first place. 
Hassett is practically a star for the Bees, 
but Cooney’s play that day was just as 
good, or maybe better. And he’d have 
done just as well in right field or at third 
base. 


Some Spare Wheels Move Up 


Do spare wheels always stay spare 
wheels? Don’t some of them develop 
into regulars? 

A thin minority of them who prove to 
be consistent sluggers find their way to 
steady posts so their clubs can use their 
hitting. Rudy York, for instance, is a 
spare wheel in reverse. The big De- 
troiter is a powerful slugger, and the 
Tigers had to have his hitting, but here 
it was practically an extended search to 
see where in the field he’d do the team 
the least harm. They tried the outfield. 
He was clumsy. They put him behind 
the plate. He was pretty bad. They 
finally solved it this season when Hank 
Greenberg volunteered to vacate first 
base for left field and let the big guy 
play there. 

But mostly, men are spare wheels be- 
cause they can’t hit well enough to rate 
a regular post. 

Sometimes they learn and the picture 
suddenly changes. One of the most re- 
markable instances of that is Lou Fin- 
ney, the Red Sox outfielder, who’s been 
one of the hitting sensations of the 
American League this season. Finney 
was a spare wheel with the Red Hose 
last year, and the final gate for him 
didn’t seem too far away. A Buffalo, 
Alabama, boy, he joined the Athletics 
back in 1933, playing outfield and first 
base, which made him a spare wheel 
even then. 

He didn’t make any particular prog- 
ress with the A’s until 1936 when, still 
playing outfield and first base, he was 
in 152 games and hit .302. But he was 
strictly a chop hitter, using a choked 
bat and a quick swing, and the next 
year the outfielders merely moved up 
on him, and what had been hits in ’36 
were easy outs in 37. He didn’t do much 
better in ’38, and in May of ’39 the A’s 
asked waivers on him. 

Believing he had spare-wheel value, 
and needing his sort, an outfielder who 
could likewise sub at first base, the 
Bosox, who had plenty of hitting 
strength anyhow, bought him for a lit- 
tle over the waiver price and brought 
him on to Boston. Although the A’s 
had long since given up on his hitting, 
Finney, himself, had not. He knew 
something was wrong, but he couldn’t 
figure what nor why. 

Now it so chances that Boston still 
has actively on its roster as a coach a 
venerable holdover from baseball’s real 
antiquity, Hugh Duffy. Ask almost any- 
body who the greatest batter in the his- 
tory of baseball was, and they'll answer 
Babe Ruth, some few, perhaps, holding 
out for Ty Cobb. But if the official rec- 
ords are the measure, the champion bat- 
ter of all baseball history was this same 
Hugh Duffy, a man well over seventy 


ll | whose career dates all the way back to 


Pop Anson, Al Spalding and Old Hoss 
Radburn. 

Forty-six years ago, six years before 
the American League was born, the still 
amazingly active Duffy, as a member of 
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the Boston Nationals, hit the practie 
unbelievable figure of .438 for the 
son—that was the full and com 
baseball season of 1894. No ballp 
in either league, not even Babe 
has ever even come close to that 
since. 

That wasn’t just a freak perfor: 
with him either. It was by far hi 
but the year before he hit .34( 
from ’93 to ’98, inclusive, his 
batting averages were: .378, .4 
.302, .341 and .319. For eleve 
secutive seasons, he hit better 
.300—all that, remember, with ; 
that was mush compared to the 
lively number. 

And old Duff can still hit. Hi 
is beautiful, and his remarks ar 
worth listening to. At least, one 
player thought so, and that be 
is Finney, who approached Duf 
said he’d appreciate any suggestic 
veteran could make about imp 
his hitting. 

First Duffy moved Finney’s 
down to the end of the bat. He h 
work on a quick snap of the wris' 
had him widen his stance a littl 
then he told him to “snap his wr 
the ball no matter where it is.” 
know what that means, but ] 
seemed to. He told him not te 
pull or push the ball to any 
a while, but to try to hit eve 
straight back through the box. 

That’s the way they started, ané 
Lou got the feel of things old Du 
gan to show him how to swing < 
quicker to get a certain effect, 
delay his swing a little to rea 
opposite direction. Finney, who 
to Boston tagged as a hitless w 
promptly became famous as one 
most dangerous pinch hitters 3 
American League. 

This year, the spare wheel | 
got his chance when Dom DiW 
youngest of the DiMaggio tribe, t 
by the Red Sox from the San F 
Seals for $75,000 was injured in 
tice game in Tampa during spring 
ing. Spare Wheel Finney went 
sub. Spare Wheel Finney prompt 
his wheel to become the slugging 
tion of the first half of the An 
League race, leading the league 
after week, and finally droppin 
but staying well above .350, an 
notable figure. 

Finney gives Duffy full credit. 
met him five years ago,” he says, 
away up in the money.” 


Watch This Young 

« 

A spare wheel to watch for ne 
is a young man named Dick We 
the property of Cincinnati and 
rently with Indianapolis where he 
mostly to be serving as a catche 
real baseball sharps say young 
probably the most remarkable 
sition now in any club’s flannel 
the only player they know of, tl 
—player of major-league fu 
means—who can pitch an acc 
game one day, then go behind 
and catch a grand game the fn 
addition, he can play first, any 
the outfield and is a wicked pinel 
They’ve been experimenting 
less frantically in the minors to sé 
he does best, but he’s a ci 
spare-wheeling career even if the 
find out. It may be that he’s é 
Jimmy Foxx with an ability to d 
all well, but to play one particu 
superbly. 

But, if you’re looking for tips 
current teams go roaring down fl 
stretch, don’t overlock the spare 
Maybe their tires don’t touch # 
very often, but how the rollin 
then just may make the vital dif 
The lift that means the pennai 
park mostly on the bench. 
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1 HAD TROUBLE 
BEFORE 
WE WERE 







I’M THROUGH 
FOOLING 
AROUND 
WITH AN 
INFECTIOUS 
CONDITION! 











tine Antiseptic. 


KILLS “(BOTTLE BACILLUS” 


sterine Antiseptic kills millions of germs 
tiated with infectious-type dandruff. Yes— 
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CHILDREN CAN BE BRUTES! The boys 
at school kidded my Jackie unmerci- 
fully about scratching his head! His 
scalp was inflamed and he refused to 
wear his new blue suit because ‘‘the 
dandruff shows on it!’’ I ad to find 
some way to help him!... 


IT SNOWED DANDRUFF every time my 
hance ran his hand through my 
hair! My heart almost stopped 
when I saw the look of surprise on 
his face! I didn’t blame him. Dan- 
druff is so annoying. 


WHAT TO TRY NERD? That 


THE MOTHER OF one of 
Jackie's school mates told me 
about Listerine. ““My son,” 
she said, “had a mean case 
of infectious dandruff which 
showed wonderful improve- 
ment in less than a month!”’ 


MY SISTER SAID, ‘I bet you have infectious 
dandruff—youhavethe symptoms!” Right 
then and there she insisted I give myself 
a Listerine Antiseptic massage. How my 
scalp tingled and glowed! I could feel 
those dandruff flakes disappearing. 


Little stories about a common scalp condition 


help! He actually /oves giving his head a 
good work-out morning and evening with 
Listerine Antiseptic because “‘It feels so 
good, Mom!’...What’s more, he’s 
proudly wearing that blue suit he hated! 


IT’S WONDERFUL to have clean 
hair and scalp again, and to 
hear Joe’s compliments. I’m 
giving all the credit in the 
world to Listerine Antiseptic 
for the job it did. 








AFTER A WEEK | WAS CONVINCED! 


have any of the symptoms of that common 
> Condition, infectious dandruft— itching, in- 
ation, flakes, scales—don’t neglect them. 
u do, you may regret it. Start this very day 
ve your hair and scalp antiseptic baths with 


dandruff was so unbelievably 
stubborn! I was sure upset— 
suppose this was infectious! 
When my wife suggested 
Listerine Antiseptic, I said, 
“First, Pll ask Doctor Joe!”’ 





t destroys, on contact, hosts of the insidious 


fle bacillus” which leading specialists rec- 


‘ 





ognize as a Causative agent of the condition. 


Just look at the results of one of the clinical 
tests on men and women who used Listerine 
Antiseptic and massage twice a day... 76% of 
these sufferers showed either complete disap- 
pearance of or marked improvement in the 
symptoms of dandruff within 30 days. 


If you have signs of a dandruff condition, it 
may be infectious, so get after them today with 
the treatment thousands follow. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CoO., St. Loxis,Moz 


BOY! WAS I GLAD TO HEAR from the good 
old Doc that Listerine Antiseptic kills mil- 
lions of germs associated with infectious 
dandruff! Hope at last! I’d ¢ry Listerine and 
massage. It helped other dandruff victims— 
would it help me? I could hardly wait to 
get started! 


The itching let up—ugly scales 
began to go!... my scalp felt more 
vigorous and healthy. Take it from 
me, massaging with Listerine Anti- 
septic morning and night sure did 
a swell job for me. 





Don’t let infectious 
dandruff get a head start: 


USE LISTERINE 
NOW! 
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ANY WEEK 


WE’RE not regarding our country’s 
military future calmly, a bit of news 
we’re offering both Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Willkie now, knowing that they’ll 
find it out sooner or later anyway. Our 
pessimism was born of a conversation 
we had with an officer of the United 
States Army Quartermaster Corps. He 
not only showed us the field rations 
our soldiers are eating these days but 
gave us four tins of the stuff. When we 
asked what had become of the monkey 
meat we fed on when we were making 
the world safe for democracy in 1918 
he gave us that withering sneer that 
only the fanatical dietitian can pro- 
duce. He just about told us that had 
we been fed on the latest rations de- 
mocracy would have been saved for all 
time and we shouldn’t have been in the 
fix we find ourselves now. The first can 
he gave us was a meat-and-vegetable 
hash—potatoes, onions, beef and pork. 
We still have our doubts but we’ll ad- 
mit it smells better than monkey meat. 
The second can contained a meat-and- 
vegetable stew—carrots, beans, to- 
mato juice and beef. Grudgingly we 
admit it’s not bad but, unlike canned 
Willie, you taste it only once—when 
you eat it. The third was pretty tasty 
—a cunning arrangement of meat and 
beans. To be truthful about it, it’s 
darned good. 

Our quartermaster gave us a fourth 





can out of which we fished nine highly 
edible biscuits, three cubes of sugar 
and an ounce of soluble coffee. All of 
which was very fine, enormously nu- 
tritious and warranted to pack the 
warrior with vitamins and similar 
sustaining components. As food, the 
contents of those cans may be unbeat- 
able but we persisted in thinking of 
1918’s monkey meat. These new con- 
tainers are virtually self-opening. But 
monkey meat had to be attacked with 
a bayonet or a sharp rock. Sometimes 
we opened it with a .45. Moreover, 
when you opened your monkey meat 
you came first to an inch of good 
rancid grease that was fine for soften- 
ing leather-goods, particularly hobnail 
brogans and mule harness. Once we 
coated the steps of the officers’ mess 
shack with it and with satisfactorily 
disastrous results. And the monkey 
meat itself was wonderful rat bait. 
You didn’t need a trap at all. The un- 
happy creatures died on the first 
nibble. To our jaundiced way of think- 
ing we feel that there’s something 
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“shoppe” about this new army ration. 
Soldiers fed like this aren’t going to be 
in a hurry to lick the enemy and go 
home. 


NEVERTHELESS, these rations 
awoke our martial spirit. The only 
thing we could think of doing about it 
was to have our hair cut. We did so, 
marching to the barber’s whistling God 
Bless America. We’re glad we went. 
Mr. Ruvalo, the gentleman who does 
his share in the somewhat difficult 
process of keeping us neat, told us that 
while very few of his customers wear 
beards, unbarbered whiskers are by no 
means dead. He knows a shop, for 
example, where a large proportion of 
the customers are or have been 
bearded gentlemen. But the country’s 
fifth-column scare is taking its hairy 
toll. “People are beginning to suspect 
guys with beards,” Mr. Ruvalo said. 
“Never know whether they’re real or 
phony. So up where my friend works 
the barbers are up to their knees in 
beards. Before Thanksgiving there 
won’t be an honest beard in America 
at this rate.” 


MAYBE there are other ways of be- 
coming a great bird artist; we only 
know about Lemuel Palmer. You meet 
Mr. Palmer’s birds—on the cover and 
elsewhere in this issue—for the first 
time in any magazine, a fact Collier’s 
mentions with satisfaction. Mr. Pal- 
mer himself has been a pomologist, 
map maker, bartender, tree surgeon 
and guard on a rumrunner. In 1935 he 
landed the hardest and least interest- 
ing job of his career. It was to make 
300 pen-and-ink drawings of birds for 
a juvenile dictionary. That showed 
him how bad most bird drawings are, 
and he set out to do something about 
it in his spare time. His paintings of 
birds are now the best in the world. 
Their life, accuracy, character, exact- 
ness of color—oh, take a look for your- 
self. 


FROM Mr. George B. MacThurne of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, we have 
another mild rebuke. But this time 
it was Mr. MacThurne’s mistake, not 
ours. Mr. MacThurne is a successful 
engineer although there were days in 
his undergraduate years that it would 
have seemed foolhardy to bet that he’d 
make a go of it. And yet somehow he 
came through nicely. “Having read in 
your magazine what a ‘Basic College 
Wardrobe’ must consist of if a fellow’s 
to get anywhere at all, it becomes 
perfectly clear to me why I had so 
much trouble making the grade. I 
had no opera hat. I was absolutely in- 


_ nocent of a camel’s-hair polo coat or 


reversible balmacaan. I had no Nor- 
wegian peasant slippers and I haven’t 
any yet. And Ill bet ten bucks that 
you haven’t any. Miserable me, I had 
no tattersall waistcoat, pigskin gloves 
for town, tail coat, dinner jacket, club- 
striped belt, evening-wear suspenders, 
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silk foulard handkerchief or b! 

cummerbund. I had a cap—on 
few lids of any kind in my clas 
brogues, one pair, and they se 
dancing and field work. AndI 

hickory shirts one of which I st 
—almost good as new after | 
two years. As I remember, it ¢ 
enty-five cents and has been 
everything from a towel to. 
crack stopper. I have fought 
over and through that shirt, Go 
it. But I’m much obliged to you 

dressy Mr. Jackson, my fine-fea 
birdie, has given me the answer 
oldest problem: What was v 

me in college? I almost blame 
the faculty.” 












WE HAVE just met a lady whe 
dergoing the rigors of being 
3! 
















ered” by Hollywood as a futy 
of almost unbearable magni 
was given a small part in 
you'll see one of these days an 
well with it that Warner Broth 
cided to build her part up—r 
bigger, more impressive. O 
her part consisted in standing 
a cigar counter and when Mr. 
phrey Bogart threw down fiftee 
and asked for a pack of cig 
saying, “Sorry, they’re two bi) 
several expensive writers were) 
in to build up the part. Afte 
weeks of grinding labor the sc¢ 
shot over. Now, built up, sh 
“Pardon, they’re twenty-five. 
They told us that it’s terrific. | 


a 


, 
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RIDING west determined to ¢ 
what the American electorate 
to do about the presidency t 
we paused at a small but 1 
establishment near Dallas, 
which restored some of ou 
ging faith. A large sign infori 
“Joe’s Machine Shop. All Jot 
Quick. Mr. Roosevelt, Our F 
149-J.” 


AS. a fellow traveler we had 
tiful young woman whose 
is broadcast to the profit of 
manufacturer and the delight 
lions. She had a radio with } 
tuned in around the dial with] 
satisfactory results. Suddei 
switched it off. ‘“What’s the u 
sighed. Then, as an afterthoug’ 
I’m not on tonight anyway.” 


SO WE were reconciled... 





anada, 7 cents & ct 
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| FAMILIAR, helpful match can turn into a 
jerous enemy. 


mployed carelessly, discarded thoughtlessly, 
t within reach of children, the match ranks 
ng the foremost causes of approximately 

#00 household fires which account for most of 
ountry’s 10,000 annual deaths from burns. 


aturally, the match isn’t the only fire hazard 
lust guard against in our homes. Many other 
we make use of every day are dangerous if 


sed. 


'B your home, for instance, are the following fire 
Mutions strictly observed? ... 


© you sure that all electrical appliances are 
ped with only standard, approved connec- 
ords and wiring, and are in good condition? 


you avoid the use of gasoline and other flam- 
e liquids for cleaning in the home?. . . the use 
‘Mrosene for lighting fires? 


® you keep your gas burners clear of grease 





which might catch fire? Are your burners regu- 
lated to prevent too high a flame— particularly 
when broiling or frying fats? Do you tie back cur- 
tains and other flammable material which might 
blow onto the flame? 


p> Is every stove, furnace, or hot pipe shielded 
adequately from wooden surfaces? ... Are ashes 
placed only in metal containers? 


These are just a few of the highly important 
safety measures which deserve your attention. 
There can be no doubt that, if more of us had a 
thorough understanding of the various fire haz- 
ards, of fire prevention, and of effective fire fight- 
ing, the annual toll of 10,000 lives would be 
reduced, and an enormous saving could be made 
in the nation’s annual fire loss—a loss which last year 


was estimated at more than $313,000,000. 


To help you safeguard your home and your fam- 
ily against fires and other accidents, Metropolitan 
offers a new, interesting, free booklet, “Home 
Safety Quiz.” Co-operate with your local organ- 
izations during National Fire Prevention Week— 


Be careful of that match! 


beginning October 6th—by checking up on possible 
fire hazards in your home. 


COPYRIGHT 1940—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) Sic 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK, N.Y. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, Dept. 1040-C 


-opy of your booklet, ‘Home Safety 


Please send me 
Quiz.” 


Name 





Street 


City 








Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair and at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition in San Francisco 
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IS FEATURING 


SADDIE SURE CHING 


Florsheim Dealer’ are quick to sense shoe stylés that 
are bound to take hold, They sponsored Florsheim 
“Saddle Stitching’”’ and already these shoes are high ° 
on the list of national best-sellers. Because he knows 
the sty/e men want, as well as the comfort they need, 
your Florsheim Dealer has won the confidence of 


his customers and the leadership in his community.. 






















The VIKING 


The COASTER 


neal 


Florsheim “Saddle Stitching” not only sews up the Fall 


/ style situation, but offers, at the same time, the season’s 
most practical innovation in shoe making. Multiple 
rows of stitching, applied as only Florsheim skilled 
craftsmen know how, strengthen and reinforce the 


seams— giving new meaning to the famous Florsheim 


tradition of extra wear. Most Styles $Q95 and $10 


« Morshett SWoE 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY - MANUFACTURERS - CHICAGO - MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


























































KEEP UP WITH THE WORL 


By Freling Foster 


A peculiarity of gout is that its 
painful paroxysms almost always 
occur between two and three o’clock 
in the morning.—By Marion Signor, 
New York, New York. 


Ordinary ice will not float in al- 
cohol and ice made under high 
pressure will not float in ordinary 
water.—By Carl ]. Likes, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 


Many temples of worship, par- 
ticularly those of Ethiopia, are still 
surmounted by a cross whose points 
are covered with ostrich eggs, sym- 
bolic of the ancient belief that the 
world was created from an egg. 


The meadow lark is the only bird 
that enjoys the distinction of hav- 
ing been chosen out of a thousand 
different American species as the 
“official” bird of seven states. 


A girl in the rural section of Ko- 
rea rarely ever sees the man she is 
to marry until the day after the 
wedding. Her parents make all the 
arrangements with his parents and, 
throughout the wedding day and 
night, her eyelids are sealed to- 
gether. 


The discovery of America prior 
to the voyage of Columbus has 
been claimed by ten different peo- 
ples—the Arabians, Basques, Chi- 
nese, Danes, Dutch, Icelanders, 
Irish, Portuguese, Venetians and 
the Welsh.—By Evangeline Pugs- 
ley, Framingham, Massachusetts. 


In a forty-volume Chinese dic- 
tionary now being compiled, each 
word will not only be defined, but 
also given in each compound word 
and every type of phrase in which it 
can be used. For instance, the word 
“yi” has 11,000 different listings. In 
order to use this dictionary, there- 
fore, constant reference will have 
to be made to its four-volume 
index. 


Chicago and St. Louis are the 
only cities in this country from 
which through passenger trains or 
through sleeping cars depart for all 
parts of the United States—By 
Geoffrey Creyke, Washington, D.C. 


, 
; 


| 
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One of the peculiarities of infra- 
red or invisible light, now being! 
used in factories to hasten the dry 
ing of painted and lacquered prod- 
ucts, is that it makes the finishes 
dry from the bottom up instead of 
from the top down. P 


Among the many things that ¢ 
found in their natural state in a 
variety of distinct colors are dia- 
monds, gold, honey, icebergs, i ivo ‘| 
jade, lightning, pearls, rain, sand,| 
snow and sponges. | 

In Arizona, a gun or other weapon | 
that has been used to kill game un- 
lawfully is confiscated by the state i 
But a weapon that has killed a pe | 
son must be returned to the de 4 
fendant, if unconvicted, or to 4a in 
heir, if convicted, after the trial i 
over.—By Charles L. Ewing, Pres- 
cott, Arizona. 


No law prohibits the total de-| 
struction of United States coins.| 
But there is a federal statut 
against cleaning and polishing the 
because of the resultant abrasio 
and undue wear.—By Joe Shei 
man, Clemson, South Carolina. 


The Hallelujah Chorus of Ha 
del’s Messiah is the most famow 
musical piece, excluding nation 
anthems and hymns, that ou 
ences honor by standing while it is” 
played—By Mrs. Harry A. Kid-| 
ston, Centreville, Nova Scotia. 


Not only do the animal stars 
Hollywood receive much fan m 
and many requests for their au’ O- 
graphs (paw or nose prints), 2 
they are also awarded trophies, or 
Oscars, for outstanding perform- 
ances. Such silver cups are own 
by Charmaine, the female donke} 
that won her laurels in The Fight- 
ing Sixty-ninth, and by Skippy, the 
male dog that became famous in 
the part of Asta in the Thin Man 
pictures. : 


Five dollars will be paid for each interesting 
or unusual fact accepted for this column. 
Contributions must be accompanied by satis 
factory proof. Address Keep Up with the 
World, Collier’s, 250 Park Avenue, New York 
City. This column is copyrighted by Collier’s; 
The National Weekly. None of the items ™&} 
be reproduced without express permission of 
the publisher 
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As you read this, a fleet of cars is silently winging homeward 

across the continent . . . bringing, from a two-year test, 

records for performance that we predict will amaze everyone 
_ who owns an automobile. 

Nash ean state this now: the long-heralded day when a large 


car can do 25 to 30 miles to the gallon of gasoline—is here! 


For something of startling import has been discovered by an 
independent company. Certain principles of the streamline 
train and stratosphere plane have been applied by Nash to 
the development of a new kind of automobile. 


° 


€ 


‘ 


The size of it... the comfort of it... the price of it... and, 
above all, its revolutionary economy . . . will vitally interest 


everyone, for it will be available in price to every new car 


buyer in America. 


Very soon you will be able to judge for yourself. 


Look forward to the thrill of your whole car-owning experi- 


ence when you take the wheel of a 1941 Nash Ambassador! 


Nash Motors Div. of Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
(A eall to your Nash dealer now will assure an early demonstration) 


Se A NEW KIND OF CAR...TO SAVE YOU MONEY EVERY MILE 


SW 
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New PHILCO Inventions brin: 


you Hew delights inthe enjoymen 
of Radio and Recorded Music ! f 


Whether you choose a radio or radio- 
phonograph, the Phileco you buy today 
is a new kind of musical instrument... 
thanks to the genius of Philco engineers. 
Exclusive 1941 inventions have made 
tone more glorious, performance more 
thrilling and have brought you amazing 
improvements in use and convenience. 













A brand-new radio circuit makes for- 
eign reception five times stronger, 
clearer and easier to tune. Selectivity is 
doubled, noise and interference are re- 
duced by 5 to 1. With more tubes, bigger 
speakers and lovely cabinet designs, the 
' 1941 Philco excels in all that has made it 
America’s Favorite Radio! 
The new Philco Photo-Electric Radio- 
Phonograph plays any record on a 
& BEAM OF LIGHT ...a new miracle 
of radio science! The pointed, scraping 
needle is gone. Instead, a rounded jewel 





‘equipment with every Philco Photo-Electrie 





that never needs changing floats gently 
over the record grooves and reflects the 
music on a light beam from a tiny 
mirror to a photo-electric cell. Record’ 
life is increased by ten times , . . you can 
enjoy your valuable records for 700 
playings without fear of wear! And 
never have you heard such glorious 
tone... rich, deep ‘lows,’ clear, brilliant 
“highs,” unmarred by surface norse! 











The Tilt-Front Cabinet gives you new 
convenience. Nolid to raise, noneed toremoye| 
decorations, nodark, unhandy compartments, 
Just tilt the grille forward and place your) 
records .. . easily and without groping. 
Only Philco has it! 

















Make Your Own Records at Home. 
The Philco Home Recording Unit is optional 














Radio-Phonograph. Record family voices, 
radio programs; many fascinating uses! 






_ Music_on a Beam of Light! 


New Radio Circuit... 


reduces noise and interference 
by 5 to |. Brings in Europe 5 times 
stronger, 5 times easier to tune! 





PHILCO 280X Radio Console (above). One of a wide selection of radio console designs. 
Powerful 8-tube circuit, new kind of Overseas Wave-Band that brings in Europe 5 times 
stronger and clearer, new Built-In American and Overseas Aerial System. Eight Electric 
Push Buttons. Large, impressive cabinet of highly figured Walnut. No installation; just 
plug in and play. Yours for only $6.95 down. Liberal trade-in allowance. 





PHILCO 608P Radio-Phonograph (right). Philco’s new, history-making achievements 
are yours al a popular price in this amazing 9-tube: Phileo Photo-Electriec Radio-Phono- 
graph. Plays any record on a beam of light. Floating, permanent jewel—no needles to 
change. Tilt-Front Cabinet, no lid to raise, no dark, awkward compartments. Automatic 
Record Changer for 12 records, American and Foreign radio reception with new kind of 
Overseas Wave-Band. Handsome cabinet of costly, hand-rubbed Walnut woods. A sensa- 
tional value and yours for only $12.95 down. Liberal trade-in allowance. 


PHILCO 255T (below). The finest table model radio money can buy. Powerful 9-tube circuit 
gives amazing sensitivity and selectiv:ty. Lovely Walnut cabinet. Only $5.95 down. 





Every 1941 Philco is Built to Receive 

Television Sound and Frequency 

Modulation . . . the Wireless Way 
when used with Philca Television 
Picture Receiver or FM Converter. 





See and hear the new PHILCO Radios, 
Radio-Phonographs and Auto Radios...rrom $9-75 105395 
...now on display at your nearest Philco dealer! 


\ No needles to change..Records| 
last 10 times longer! 


New Purity of Tone! 


rollier’s 


The 









hen war broke out, the 10,000- 

A nan freighter Goslar was 
iitled by her crew ona sandbar 
ne Surinam River to hamper 
ments of bauxife from Para- 
9. The crew was interned 


PAERALLL.OM DEVi/S ISLAND 





HE last and most vicious and ter- 
| tible story of Devil’s Island today 
waits momentarily to be written in 
ms of murder and rape and. pillage. 
ore than a hundred and fifty thou- 
hd practically helpless people in 
ch Guiana—several thousand of 
im whites, gathered chiefly in the 
of Paramaribo on the seaward 
e of the jungle—live from noon to 
ht to morning in fearful surmise. 
Across the narrow and easily broached 
tier set by the Maroni River is “La 
yane”—French Guiana, scene of 
enne and Ile du Diable, of Kourou 
St. Laurent and all the other in- 
nous hellspots of the penal colony 
t for generations have been for South 
erica the only visible at-hand ex- 
ple and monument of France’s 
ocracy. Here thousands of embit- 
d and hunger-maddened convicts, 
most depraved scum of France’s un- 
world, lurk restlessly. Their guards 
deserting and fleeing. In a single 
k of August forty-five skipped: a 
1 of the nondeportee wardens. 

he starving criminals, deserted by 


GRAPHS FOR COLLIER’S BY GEORGE DE ZAYAS 
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Joy Wil iar se Qtinaee y. 


Collier's staff writer, reporting from the scene, 
tells you about Devil's Island and the worst 
criminals on earth—15,000 desperate men, 


who, 


abandoned by a defeated France, 


threaten the anxious people of Dutch Guiana 


their home government, detested by the 
officials of their broken-down local gov- 
ernment who for one reason or another 
have not been able to leave, feared by 
the native blacks who know full well 
they will commit murder—and have 
often done so—for a rag of clothing or 
a hunk of meat, now heft the machetes 
and the picks and shovels with which 
they have contributed, driven by whips, 
to France’s wealth—and glare covet- 
ously across into Dutch Guiana. It is 
readily accessible by riverways and high- 
ways to its very heart. It offers none 
of the lurid and incredible hardships of 


travel that fiction writers have over- 
painted. In years past hundreds of 
escapees have got jobs there in the 
bauxite and gold camps and sugar plan- 
tations—often in Paramaribo itself. Only 
Holland’s modern extradition treaty 
with France quite lately put a stop to 
this easy out. Thus, co-operation is ex- 
pected on the other side: the criminals 
have their Fifth Column of old pals. 
So the desperate men of French Guiana 
look to Dutch Guiana for loot and food. 

Of loot there is abundance. There 
are few lands naturally richer: no equa- 
torial towns prettier or better furnished. 





ee 


But there is no food in Dutch Guiana, 
which right up to spring of this year 
made enormous offerings to the per- 
sonal treasure chest of the Queen of the 
Netherlands, and the bank accounts of 
their absentee speculators. Every day 
in Paramaribo you can see the police ra- 
tion out handfuls of rice to the lucky who 
are in the forefront of the mob and can 
pay for it—then beat away with rubber 
bludgeons the bewildered, wailing late- 
comers and leftovers, and the penniless. 

Meanwhile, in French Guiana, no one, 
including the governor, knows exact fig- 
ures of that colony—either census, or 

(Continued on page 35) 


The author talks with Bush Ne- 
groes, descendants of escaped 
slaves and the only people in 
Dutch Guiana who need not 
fear an uprising of felons. 
They can live safely in remote 
jungles. Even these illiterates 
would prefer rule by the U. S. 




















































He sprang toward the machine. “Look! I just had an idea! How does this sound—” 


The pursuit of success, like 
happiness, is a business re- 
quiring the right sort of girl 


fooled. He looked just like the oth- 

ers. Round-point collars on his 
shirts. And tweedy. There was con- 
fident informality in his manner. Be- 
sides, Mr. Nate was immediately willing 
to see him, and presently they emerged 
from Mr. Nate’s office, evidently bound 
for a bar, with this fellow talking a 
streak. 

And yet there was something about 
him that was not like the others. Mr. 
Nate and his crowd had a pulsating 
quality; live wires. Looking at any one 
of them, you could practically see the 


Pico a time, this fellow had Angela 


10 


Idea 


Man 


By Meyer Levin 


ILLUSTRATED BY EARL BLOSSOM 


current charging through the wire. 
When Mr. Nate passed through a room 
he seemed to drain it of energy. Now, 
this fellow was equally full-charged. 
Yet he did not seem to drain his sur- 
roundings, as did those others. Perhaps, 
instead, he left something. She could 
not quite tell. 

At first she had figured he was one of 
them, an idea man full of projects, pro- 
motion stunts, advertising tricks for 
taking a nothing item and ballooning it 
into millions. Like Mr. Nate had done 
with energy tablets, with reducing 
juices, with nail dress. Then she figured 
this fellow was some sort of consultant, 
maybe a money-wise man. Next, she 
decided he was just a personal friend, 
though Mr. Nate scarcely knew any men 
who might be put in such a category. 

Finally, she decided this Mr. Garland 
was on the other side: trying to sell 
something. That was one day when Mr. 


Nate had her make Mr. Garland sit. 
For the first time Angela got the idea 
that Mr. Garland was perhaps putting 
up a front. And glad of a chance to re- 
lax under it. For he did not sit with the 
irked condescension of a Mr. Nate. He 
sat with the ease of a man who is not 
unused to being kept waiting. 


Gs had been parked there for 
a good while; Angela happened to be 
changing her typewriter ribbon when she 
felt that he was watching her more than 
casually. She must be a comedy all 
right. Always got black from head to 
foot when she tangled with a ribbon. 
Probably had a carbon smudge on her 
nose by now. 

“What do you pay for that ribbon?” 
he asked. 

So that was all he was interested in. 
The ribbon. “I don’t know,” she said. 
The office boy or somebody bought them 















by the box. Probably about fifty ¢ e 
apiece. Nobody in this joint wot 
bother to get a quantity reduction. — 
“How often do you change ie” | 
At that moment she had a cou 
yards of the old ribbon looped ov 
knees. “Too often!” Angela gr 
“Once every few weeks, I Suppos 
he speculated. “And there must be}, 
least twenty machines in this office} 
Angela cracked her nail trying to {) 
the ribbon through the guides; §)) 
leaned back, exasperated, exhaust, 
He continued, “And I suppose you ne) : 
a new manicure every time you—” | 
“Yes!” she snapped. “And a bat) 
At least the baboon might offer to he. 
He sprang toward the machi) 
“Look! I just had an idea! How dt 
this sound—suppose there was a way 
re-ink the old ribbon, automatic 
right on the machine—” he was inve| 
ing it on the spot. A gadget to be | 








ned where the ribbon came from the 
ol. A tiny inking pad. As the rami- 
tions and possibilities of the device 
ie sparking out of him, he was ex- 
y like Mr. Nate in the throes of a 
n storm. Ribbon would always be 
black. Save money. Save time. 
annoyance. 
it does sound practical,” Angela ad- 
red. “Why don’t you get it pat- 
i | ?”” 
id, if it comes through, I’ll make 


Ll. 


(© vice-president! What’s your name?” 


ne told him. He squeezed her hand. 
pela, it’s a deal. And I will always 

jyou were my inspiration!” 

ist then she caught a look at her 
, in the mirror she kept in the top 
yer. They laughed together. Her 
and chin were a black exclamation 


et. 


Cala 


_ 


R. NATE buzzed for her to admit 
Garland. The fellow bounced to the 
; of course he would try to sell Mr. 
= on the new idea. And now she 
vy just what he was. He wasn’t what 
were—Mr. Nate and the crowd— 
yas just trying to be what they were 

This ribbon idea was a good idea, 
seemed practical, and yet it sud- 
ly seemed pitiful to her; Angela felt 

ed for the man. 

Ms time Mr. Nate emerged with 
and, seeing him to the outer door. 
friendly rush-out. Angela caught 
vords, “Listen Nate, there was an- 





other idea I wanted to tell you about—” 

At the door, Mr. Nate said, “Sure, 
drop in any day.” And as the boss passed 
her, returning to his private domain, 
Angela half expected the instruction to 
give that fellow the out-of-town busi- 
ness hereafter. Mr. Nate paused, looked 
at her typewriter, pushed down one of 
the keys, speculatively. “Angela, how 
often do you have to change the rib- 
bon?” he asked. 

She smiled, and told him, adding, 
“That sounded like a pretty good idea 
of Mr. Garland’s.” 

“Oh, he tell you about it? Yah. 
Sounded like it might work. But you 
know—’” Mr. Nate shook his head, dis- 
missing the whole thing. “Aw, it’s pid- 
dling. If a business is solvent, they’re 
not going to worry about saving a dime 
on a typewriter ribbon. Naw. Not for 
me. That’s the trouble with Gar, al- 
ways something piddling about those 
million-dollar ideas of his.” 

“What does he do?” she asked. 

‘Do? Guess he’s floating, just now. 
We used to be at Levering’s, in the old 
days. When I started up here I had him 
on as a salesman, for a while, but—” he 
shook his head again. “Not Gar.” 

“What's the matter with him?” she 
asked, sensing that something not so 
white had happened, back there. Maybe 
Mr. Nate had caused Garland to leave 
a good job, and then dropped him. 
“Can't he sell?” 


Mr. Nate laughed. “You can’t sell 


advertising if you’re always figuring out 
how to save the customer money. But 
Gar’s got a good head on him. I sup- 
pose he’ll hit something sometime. Hit 
the jack pot and he’ll be all right.” 


a hee man was certainly trying hard 

enough. He was Hydra-headed with 
ideas; knock one down and up would 
pop three more. He seemed even worse 
than the boss, who was always in a fer- 
ment with new stunts. 

And Garland took to telling her his 
ideas, as the waits in Mr. Nate’s recep- 
tion room grew longer. It was difficult 
to say just what was off about his 
projects; maybe there was nothing 
wrong with them, maybe it was just that 
they came from him, and you had the 
feeling that Garland was not precisely 
intended to be an idea man. Some of 
his projects sounded just about like doz- 
ens of stunts she had seen successfully 
carried through by Mr. Nate. There was 
the radio program with a week in Wash- 
ington as a prize, for advertising books; 
but, as Mr. Nate pointed out, publishers 
just wouldn’t buy big time. Then Gar- 
land had a kind of Information Please 
idea that didn’t quite click, and then, 
as he grew more desperate, some of his 
ideas grew utterly fantastic. 

Like, one day he came in bursting 
with a plan about midgets. While she 
tried to keep a straight face, he elabo- 
rated: the World’s Fair was closing and 
what would all the midgets do in win- 


ter? His idea was to set up a midget 
village in the court of Radio City, a 
permanent midget capital of the world! 
Think of the contrast, the tiny village 
among the mightiest skyscrapers! And 
did she know how many visitors passed 
through New York every month? And if 
each paid twenty-five cents—! More- 
over, the midgets could be set up in a 
souvenir-toy industry, so they would 
have security instead of starving be- 
tween occasional show jobs— 

“You don’t realize what those poor 
creatures have to go through!” he said; 
and suddenly, ridiculous as the whole 
project was, she got it his way. She 
knew what had started him on it. Not 
so much the million-dollar dream. But 
the need to fix a dislocation, to help peo- 
ple—tittle folk who, he thought, were 
more distressed than himself. Midgets. 
She could look directly into his earnest 
eyes, without the least desire to laugh. 

And yet, in these tough circles, a lamb 
like Mr. Garland was without a chance. 
He’d never get anywhere. And only one 
thing might wake him out of his illu- 
sion. A stinging smack. 

“You know, Mr. Garland,” Angela 
said, “this is just typical of all your 
ideas. Midgets. Big ideas! Imagine 
suggesting that to Mr. Nate!” She gave 
it to him directly, including the laugh. 
“Midgets!” 

His eyes hardened; and for the first 
time, Angela knew he was focusing on 

(Continued on page 27) 
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It was pitch or get out of baseball for Bucky Walters (above) and Paul 


Derringer. Result: 52 games and a pennant for the Reds last season 





ACME 





One-Two Punch 
By Bob Considine 


Bucky Walters and Paul Derringer, pitching 
pride and joy of the Cincinnati Reds, are the 
greatest double act in baseball. And both of 
them were considered failures a few years ago 


under the baseball sun, :except 

petitions against managers. But 
how about this: a broken-down third 
baseman and a fifth-rate catcher have 
become—in the evening of their ca- 
reers—one of the greatest pitching 
combinations in diamond history. 

William Henry Walters, known to 
the craft as Bucky, was about to 
evaporate from the big-league scene 
as a frustrated third baseman when his 
manager, Jimmy Wilson, kindled a 
dormant pitching genius in him. Wal- 
ters stood on the brink of failure. The 
Phillies were giving up on him. 

Paul Derringer, known on the Cin- 
cinnati bench as Duke, peeled off the 
armor of his chosen career one day— 
the armor being a catcher’s equipment 
—and strode out to the mound to pitch 
the last few innings of a game in 
Springfield, Kentucky, his native clime. 
Every other pitcher on the team had 
been battered into helplessness, and, 
if that had not been so, Derringer might 
have disappeared a few years ago as an 
obscure catcher in an obscure league. 

Today the two made-over ballplay- 
ers have vitalized and propelled a 
team from last place in the National 
League in 1937 to first place in 1939; 
from the red ink to a $400,000 profit 
in two years. The Reds drew one mil- 
lion cash customers in 1939, an all- 
time record for a town of less than 
500,000 a fact that enabled the Na- 
tional League to outdraw the Ameri- 
can for one of the few times in the last 
twenty years. Thanks to Walters and 
Derringer the Reds will draw another 
million this year. 


"[ende say there is nothing new 


A Place with the Immortals 


Without this pair the Reds would 
have finished armpit-deep in the sec- 
ond division of the league last season. 
Between them they won fifty-two 
games, and lost only eighteen. This 
season Cincinnati’s One-Two Punch 
was still so potent that the Reds soared 
into August with a fat nine-game lead 
over the second-place Dodgers. Every 
other day either Walters or Derringer 
was in there firing. And if one failed, 
the other came through. 

The Walters-Derringer combine will 
go down in diamond history along with 
the immortal pitching teammates of 
old. In 1904 Christy Mathewson and 
Iron Man McGinnity won a total of 
68 games for the Giants. Matty and 
Rube Marquard won 50 for the Giants 
in 1911. Rudolph and James won 53 for 
the 1914 Braves; and Alexander and 
Rixey 55 for the 1916 Phillies. Vance 
and Grimes of the Dodgers, Grove and 
Earnshaw of the Athletics and the 
Brothers Dean of the Cardinals were 
other deathless duos. - But these men 
were born pitchers, great hurlers ful- 
filling their destiny. Walters and Der- 
ringer are ersatz. 












































Ballplayers have shifted position 
before this, and will again. But mo 
of the versatile athletes step down t 
easier tasks. Babe Ruth went 
the anguish of the pitcher’s box to th 
pastoral quiet of the outfield. ar 
Greenberg found the same sanctuar 
after an active career around first bass 
Roger Bresnahan gave up pitching t 
become a great catcher. What Walter 
and Derringer did, in effect, was f 
stop digging ditches to take a chane 
on making their livings as watchmak 
ers. 

Walters was forced to make th 
leap. Derringer did it accidentally 
But once they were pitchers each we 
faced with backbreaking work. The 
had to feel their way along. Eac 
scraped bottom. In 1933 Derringe 
came close to setting a new record fc 
futility by losing twenty-seven game: 
Three years later Walters lost twenty 
one games. Both marks led the majoi) 
in sheer frustration. 


A Literal Flop 


The first day Walters pitched in th 
big leagues he walked four men, h 
two others and gave up a bundle ( 
assorted hits in the same inning befo 
being led away by the hand, his livel 
hood strictly in peril. When Derringé 
was given his first pitching assignme? 
for the Cardinals at spring traini 
camp he strode to the mound with ja’ 
set, grimly determined to impress h 
elders. He cocked his left leg high i 
the air, the way he believed the by 
leaguers did, and, to his horror and th 
eternal delight of the critical oj 
Cards, his spikes somehow became in 
paled in the webbing of his glove. / 
when he swung his leg down to tt 
ground he pulled himself into a some 
sault. 

Derringer became a pitcher becaut/ 
he didn’t want to miss a fishing tri) 
He was catching a listless game 
Springfield when he realized that tt} 
game would make him late for the ci 
that was taking him on the fishing tri} 
His team’s pitchers were taking 
fierce beating when Paul called tim) 
took off his mask, went over to tl} 
manager and said, “Lemme pitch, W 
you? I can get this game over with) 
He did, too, by dint of a whistling fa 
ball that mowed down the other sil!) 
through the last four innings. Pa 
went on the fishing trip, and when } 
got back another fellow had his cat 
ing job. “You’re a pitcher now,” Ey 
manager told him. 


that season he played every positily 
except behind the plate, and the on) 
reason he didn’t catch was that tl) 
team’s masks wouldn’t fit his broa) 
high-cheekboned face. He even pitche 
winning five games and losing six. ” 

(Continued on page 65) 
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| EAR this warm day’s end the sun 
turned the western world afire 
with its last burst of flame. Blue- 
low smoke covered the land and 
hing stirred abroad and the silence 
s a thousand miles deep. 
lizabeth Marsh sat in Curtis Kil- 
’s shanty beside the bed on which 
| newspaperman Barney McNair lay. 
jisture made an oil film on her face 
the air was so thin that she could 
draw enough of it into her lungs. 
ntely uncomfortable, she neverthe- 
held away the reflection of it from 
¢ Barney who watched her with his 
austed eyes. He was a long, ex- 
mely thin man who, having come to 
)prairie for his health, now had lost 
lind and no longer seemed to care. 
e said: “Go out and get a breath 
ir. Don’t bother about being kind.” 
Um not kind, Barney.” 
e lay quiet, studying her with a sick 
*s incurious way. She was one of 
many people who, from diverse mo- 
s, had joined the land rush and had 
a quarter section in the drawing; 
she was an alien to this land in ev- 
Trespect—a really beautiful woman, 
yet thirty, who reminded him of 
ling silks and champagne suppers 
herry’s. 
tis Kilrain came into the cabin 
a stone jug. “I had this water 
ed overnight in the ground. It’s 
cool.” 
izabeth Marsh rose to fill a tin cup. 
came to the bed with it and slid 
hand beneath Barney McNair’s back 
boosted him upright for his drink. 
is Kilrain, who had a cynic’s sharp 
Mirvation, noticed that although she 
#@t smile—she had never smiled 
it he had met her the first day of the 
rush—a gentleness moved across 
MS lips. Barney McNair dropped 


I 
I 
I 
j 



















He lifted the stove into the wagon. She heard him say, “Nine o'clock now” 


The Claim Jumpers 


By Ernest Haycox 


The surest way to remember the hurt a 
woman has done is fo try too hard to forget it 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY MORSE MEYERS 


back on the bed with a shallow sigh. 

“The sand just runs out. Why do you 
bother with me, Curtis?” 

“Where else would you go?” 

“Throw me out into the dust. That’s 
where I’ll soon be.” 

“Meanwhile,” said Kilrain indiffer- 
ently, “you keep me company, which 
saves me the discomfort of living with 
myself.” He was brusque and impatient 
with Barney McNair. “If life was so 
damned important to you when you first 
got here why isn’t it now?” 

“Just tired of holding on,” murmured 
Barney McNair. 

Elizabeth Marsh said: “Was there a 
girl, Barney?” 

“Was,” he said, and moved his head 
on the bed. “What could I mean to a 
woman now?” 


ee turned, hearing a horse 
move up from the prairie. Ingrid 
Berg’s calm voice said, “Hello,” and she 
came to the doorway, her hair burning 
out its pale flax yellow under the sun. 
She was sixteen, tall and robust with a 
round face, solemn and sweet and quite 
pretty. She had a jar in her hand and 
came to Barney McNair’s bed with it. 
This is beef broth for you.” 

“Thanks,” said Barney. 

She was unsmiling but seemed to 
smile. Her arms were round, and turned 
amber by the sun; her body was straight 
and filled out. She put a hand on his 


cheek. “It is the heat. Wait until cool 
fall comes.” Moving to the table, she 
left her jar of broth and went away. 
Elizabeth Marsh noticed the faint flare 
of confidence show itself in Barney Mc- 
Nair’s eyes. She followed Kilrain out- 
side and these two walked on until they 
were well away from the shanty. 

“Make him want to live, Curtis.” 

“Sleep is better than misery. There’s 
nothing precious about life.” 

“He’s very young and he’s terribly 
afraid. Help him.” 

“How can I do that?” 

She said a thing to him then that rang 
odd in his mind. “You have deliberately 
buried your gifts, Curtis. One of those 
gifts could make him live.’’ She turned, 
walking out across the prairie, a straight, 
rebellious shape in the day. The sun, 
suddenly, was gone from the earth and 
a blue light flowed beautifully all around 
and the stillness was greater than be- 
fore. From a shanty half a mile away 
Mrs. Ellis, who had been watching 
through her window for a steady hour, 
watched Elizabeth leave Kilrain’s. Mrs. 
Ellis moved her lips, murmuring, “Ah.” 


The moon was a thin red rind in the 
night black when Kilrain helped Barney 
McNair into the wagon bed and rode 
across the quarter section to pick up 
Elizabeth Marsh. Two miles west the 
lights of Harriet Rand’s hotel winked 
out, and toward these lights people 


drifted, drawn by the need of neighbor- 
liness. Faint night wind drifted from 
the south to cut the clinging heat and 
to stir the strong earth incense. Kilrain 
stopped at Brewerton’s for a supply of 
staples and found nobody at home, and 
drove on to the hote!. 

Adam and Mrs. Brewerton and the 
Bergs and Websters were here, and 
Andy Pierce who ran the Wagonwheel 
cattle outfit, and Clyde Jacks. The eld- 
erly Jackson couple sat placidly back 
in the shadows near the Ellis family. 
The Zimmermans came in and the Mad- 
dens appeared. Tom Kertcher moved 
up from the prairie, walking beside 
Letty Brewerton. Women drifted into 
groups, softly catching up the day’s gos- 
sip, and men squatted on the earth, their 
voices weary-drawling. Mrs. Rand said, 
“T have made some cold tea, as cold as 
it would get,” and came over to the 
wagon, a small woman with great eyes 
in a soft, serious face and a voice that 
made its gentle melody. “Get down, 
Elizabeth.” 


| epee listened to the way the talk 
of the other women in this yard 
faded into a silence that made a barrier 
against Elizabeth Marsh. She heard it 
as well and understood it and sat rigid 
and friendless and scornful on the wag- 
on’s seat, touched by the hotel’s lamp- 
light. “No,” she murmured. “We’re not 
staying long.” 

Tom Kertcher’s voice moved into the 
awkward silence. “We’ve got a town 
started here. What we need next is a 
post office.”’ 

Brewerton said: “What’s the name of 
this town going to be?” 

An unknown man’s voice came out 
of the farther shadows: “New York.” 

Andy Pierce drawled: “That would be 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Happier Hunting Grounds 


By Corey Ford and Alastair MacBain 


DRAWINGS BY LEMUEL PALMER 


The hunter and the farmer, enemies for years, are now real pals. A law 
passed by Congress brought them together and, working side by side to 
their mutual advantage and profit, they are doing a fine job of restor- 
ing our depleted wild life by providing it with food and shelter. The 


man with the gun is proving himself the best friend wild life ever had 





MALLARD DUCKS 


| 
, 


eyes, as the flat-bottor 

pokes its nose at last o 
reed-bordered ditch and start 
the riffled waters of Matta 
Lake, on the eastern shore | 
Carolina, and for the first tims 
them, black-silhouetted agains 
per dawn: birds, birds and mor 
by the thousands and tens o 
sands, rising off the marshes ig 
cloud, soaring in V formatic 
the horizon. 

All last night, tossing restless] 
and dreaming you had slept th C 
alarm clock, you could hear the 
ing in the weedy flats outside ye 
dow; their interminable scrabb 
quacking strident above the ste 
of wind. Still, you could not | 
pared for this sight that greets y 
Your gun across your knees, ye 
in the bow as the guide poles t 
lean craft over the lake towa 
designated blind, and gaze 
mouthed at the show. ne 
squadrons of Canada gray g 
fast-climbing teal, the plump 
streaking past like feathered 
balls, the pintails—most nume 
all—and the mallard and blael 
ing the water with frantic win 
off at a steep angle. The scauj 
heads and ruddy ducks. The 
and canvasbacks and hooded 
sers. The serene white swans, ¢ 
and wheeling like baby f 
the burnished surface of the lak 

“Reckon they’d be better’n 
thousand waterfowl here 
guide replies to your questic 
February, at height of the sez 
got that many o’ geese alone.” | 

He steadies the boat as you cl) 
the sunken box, screened by a j 
willow branches stuck into tf 
bottom. The average depth of ! 
you are surprised to learn, is ( 
feet; though Mattamuskeet itse 
over fifty thousand acres. : 
keet was taken over in 1934 by’ 
and the Bureau of Biologic 
with funds allotted by the 
waterfowl act. Today Mattar 
its water level carefully cont 
its marshlands cultivated for dt 
is one of the finest winter qui 
America for migratory wate 

“Course, they only allow 
about a fifth of the area at 4 
guide explains, biting a cud | 
as you rack your shells in fr 
and finger your gun nervou 
blinds, two persons to a bli 
hundred guns a day during 


: 


Yor can hardly believe 
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That means about three thou 
killed a year, and maybe 
thousand ducks—less’n a te 
total. birds, and the shootin 
and pays for protection for ¢ 
Which is a pretty fair prop 
around.” He glances at | 
strapped to his shaggy wris 
get your gun set, mister. I 
fifteen seconds of seven o’clock 

To your right, just aroundt 
comes the first salvo: the { 
whop! whop! of a nitro loac 
dots of sound in the white © 
Your pulse leaps. Beyonc | 
somewhere an automatic cuts 4 

: j 








Pd SHOVELER 


Migratory Game Birds 


Waterfowl shooting—for ducks and geese— 
is usually done from a sunken blind, located at 
the edge of a lake or bay and screened from 
sight by branches and fall grass. Wooden de- 
coys (live decoys and baifing are now forbid- 
den by law) bob on the water before the blind, 
to lure the birds within gun range. Sometimes 
waterfowlers resort to pass shooting, a highly 
sporty kind of gunning that picks off the 
speeding birds as they flip over a concealed 
cover on their flights between feeding ground 
and roost. Of the ducks that may be taken 
legally during the season—a number of spe- 
cies of ducks, as well as wood ducks, cur- 
lews, plover and swan, are protected by law 
the year round—by far the most popular 
are fhe pintail and the mallard, although 
from an epicure’s standpoint the sine qua non 
is the canvasback which, in the East, disdains 
fish and feeds almost entirely on wild celery 
in the Chesapeake, Currituck and Potomac 
basins. (As a rule, shallow-water ducks, or 
puddlers, feed on grain and vegetation; the 
deep-water ducks—such as mergansers and 
scoters—subsist largely on fish and are pretty 
unpalatable.) Another popular migratory 
game bird, the mourning dove, feeds in com- 
fields through the South; and the dove shoot- 
ers crouch in makeshift blinds around the edge 
of the field, while for twenty-five cents a liftle 
colored boy keeps the birds milling in circles 
by wandering up and down the com rows, 
whacking the ground with a dry stalk and 
shouting: “Gahn, y'all, git up an’ fly fo’ de 
gen'lemen....” C. F. and A. M. 





GREEN- WINGED TEAL 


GREATER SCAUP 


LESSER SCAUP 











BLUE GOOSE 






















































































PINTAIL DUCKS 





CANADA GOOSE 





three well-spaced shots, in confident 
rhythm: a seasoned old waterfowler, you 
assume, a veteran of the marshes. A pause, 
a single shot as he picks up a cripple. Now 
a wedge of geese comes out of the silver 
glare across the lake, and runs the gantlet 
of the blinds, and you hear the heavy 
boom-boomp! of a magnum ten, the crack- 
crack-crack of some enthusiast with a 20- 
gauge slide action, the twin detonations of 
a pair of double-barrels letting go. Your 
heart is pounding; the guns are opening up 
on all sides of you; the speeding birds 
cross the sky into the sun. 

“Yonder come a couple,” your guide 
whispers sharply. “Stand up an’ take ’em, 
mister!” 

The sun mounts higher, your bag is ap- 
\ proaching its limit in the bottom of the 








- blind; the little wavelets lap against the aS 
WILSON'S SNIPE sunken boards, and your feet are chunks SAGE HEN 
ae j of ice; and still the guns sound, still the 
er ed birds come rapidly, endlessly. Is there no 
lier end to them? you wonder. 


“Why, bless your heart, mister, they’s } | 
more birds here every year,” the guide 
smiles, biting another hunk of cut plug. 
“The geese have better’n doubled since 
this refuge started, while the ducks have 
increased some five or six times over. It’s 
a funny thing,” he ponders, “but it seems 
the more guns, the more game... .” 

And that is the thing that is hardest 
to believe of all. For it is a fact—and the 
ever-mounting number of birds at Matta- 
muskeet offers a striking example—that 
hunting the game is actually the best way 
of insuring the supply. The increase of 
sportsmen in this country—paradoxical as 
it seems—has meant a corresponding in- 
crease in the wild life itself. 

For years, of course, the sportsman has 
taken it on the chin. Whenever the game 
supply has dwindled, it has invariably 
been the hunter who has gotten the blame. 
Let the birds begin to fall off, and at once 
the sentimentalists and _restrictionists, 
pointing accusing fingers at the gunners, de- 
mand a national closed season as the cure- 
all to bring back our vanishing wild life. 
Everything from the disappearance of the 
buffalo to the passing of the late-lamented 
heath hen is laid to the guy with the gun. BLUE GROUSE | 





MT 
S 
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But give the guy a break. Look for a 
\ moment at the facts. Out of every hun- 
dred birds killed in a year, according to 
statistics, the much-maligned hunter ac- 
counts for less than five. Fifty birds a year 
—half the birds killed annually in this 
country—are the victims of wild life’s 
dreaded fuehrer, the prowling domestic | 
house cat. Another twenty per cent is de- 
stroyed by a sort of wild-life fifth column 
of predatory foxes, hawks, crows and 
weasels and skunks. The remainder are 
victims of forest fire and disease and mis- 
cellaneous causes. And the sportsman, in 
exchange for his modest annual toll of five 
birds, is wild life’s most loyal year-round 
ally in its fight against all its other 
enemies. 

The sportsman does it for a selfish mo- 
tive, of course. He wants to increase the 
supply for his personal pleasure. He has a 
sizable investment in firearms, equipment 
and dogs; hunting is his recreation; he has 
to have something to hunt. And so, if the 
game grows scarce, he takes steps to do 
something about it—and when six or eight 
million sportsmen take steps, they cover a 
lot of ground. He plants feed patches, and 
provides cover for nesting birds, and de- 
stroys the house cats and other predators 
that would destroy the young. He raises 
the cash—twelve million dollars in annual 
license fees, another three million in excise 
taxes, untold sums in local fish-and-game 
club dues—to purchase new breeding areas 
and refuges. (Mattamuskeet was paid for 
largely by duck-stamp funds.) In winter, 
he pulls on his leaky rubber boots—look 
at your newspaper pictures of last January 
and see who was risking double pneumo- : 
nia, wading around out there in the icy FA 
salt marshes—and scatters grain in emer- ST a2, 
gency feeding stations to offset the ravages 
of famine and cold. 
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MOURNING DOVE 





WOODCOCK 





The sportsman has changed, you see. No longer is he 
the pothunter and game hog you used to know ten years 
ago, who measured his day’s success by the size of his bag. 
No longer do you hear him brag at night: “Got my limit 
every day this week; yes, sir, got so many hanging out 
there in the woodshed now I can’t even give ’em away... .” 
Perhaps it is because the increasing state restrictions have 
made getting one’s limit no longer much of a feat. Or, 
perhaps, the sportsman himself has come to see things in 
a different light. Perhaps he has come to realize that 
there are other things to bring home at night: memory 
of the October hills, for example, the sumac bursting out 
of the gray mist in spurts of flame, the frosty ground 
crunching under his heavy boots as he sets out at dawn. 
The unforgettable hunting smell—burnt powder and gun 
oil and frost grapes and sweat. The hunting sounds—the 
double plop of ejected shells, the metallic thump of new 
loads dropping into the barrels, the crisp snap of the lock- 
ing action as the gun is lifted for the next twisting timber- 
doodle coming out of the alders. The hunting feel—the 
car heading home at dusk, the shocks of corn ghostly in 
the twilight, the dogs panting and lapping themselves 
contentedly on the back seat... . 

For the sportsman has a new ally now, curled asleep 


on his hunting coat in the corner, or sprawled before the 


fire with a wet muzzle resting across the instep of his out- 
stretched hunting boot. Now you hear, not “How many 
did you get?” but “How did the new pup work?” The 
increasing use of the bird dog has not only saved game by 
retrieving cripples that might otherwise be lost; it has 
given the sportsman a new goal that has nothing to do 
with the size of the take. “I only took one out of the covey 
and let the rest go. I wanted to save ’em to work the pups 


on sometime.” Now, when he goes hunting, he has sous 


thing more engrossing than the number of birds he 


the making of a dog, a puppy steady on his first poini# 


. . 1 
neat bit of work in close cover. f 


The sportsman has changed; and one of the first 1 
sons to notice the change is his ancient enemy, the fart 


had been at swords’ points. You could not really b 
the farmer. He had seen careless sportsmen break 
his fences, and leave hobnailed boot marks over his 
ach bed, and neglect to replace his pasture bars, and t 
pot shots at his pet heifer. Up went his bars am 
barbed wire. Up went his ubiquitous sign with th 
upside down and the S’s backward. “No Hunting Ak 


For generations, it seems, the farmer and the spor | 
| 
| 


. This Means You.” 


The farmer closed his land; but he closed it to p 
the land, not the game. He had neither time nor 
to spend on wild life. He had no idea game was 
fussing over, for that matter. Oh, a mess of quail fot 
day dinner, sure, or maybe a wild turkey for C 
but as for leaving hedgerows uncut, or planting 
patches, or spending his hard-earned cash to fen¢ 
nesting areas—don’t make him laugh. What was 
him? What could he get out of it? 

And so the predators increased, safe from the spe 
men’s guns. And so the breeding grounds were bul 
over or trampled out by cattle, the winter-feed along 
edges of the fields was hacked out with a brush 
even the protective fence corners were plowed up tog 
an extra bushel of corn. And so—because nine tent 
our game today is on private farm land—the national 
ply began to dwindle fast. 1 

That was when the State stepped in. The wiser gt) 


_&§ 





| 

| 

' 
rs 
| 
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jioners—John D. Chalk of North 
|, for example, whose efficient 
»eing commission is an acknowl- 
lodel today for other states to 
realized that there was only one 
jasically interested in preserv- 
life, and that was the man who 
t. So Commissioner Chalk took 
pr by the arm, and marched him 
= front door of the farmhouse. 
| Farmer,” he said rapidly; as 
led the menacing look in the 
*t’s eye, “meet Brother Sports- 
INo, don’t kick him out. He’s a 
‘of yours. He wants to buy a 
you don’t even know you can 
wants to help you raise that 
when the time comes, he’ll do 
sting himself, and pay you for 
takes. 1 think it’s high time 
gentlemen got together.” 

dy this national policy of 
portsman co - operation — for 
me Management in one form 
has spread to every state in 
n today—has brought our wild 
in an astonishingly short 
time. Excellent jobs are be- 
in Pennsylvania, Missouri, 
New York, Iowa, Oregon, 
‘as, California and Wisconsin. 
ing commendation for their 
inued on page 70) 
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' drove of roosting turkeys at night, and call them in at 


MOUNTAIN QUAIL 


RUFFED GROUSE 


Upland Game Birds 


You can argue with a sportsman about religion or 
politics but not about his favorite form of upland game. 
Your partridge hunter will insist there is no adversary 
to match that wise king of game birds, the ruffed grouse, 
which explodes out of an old apple tree, or a thicket of 
young beech or pine, at the very moment when you are 
halfway across a crumbling stone wall with a piece of 
barbed wire caught in your pants. Your woodcock 
hunter will claim that the grouselike timberdoodle out- 
ranks all the rest. Your quail hunter holds for the 
ubiquitous bobwhite—principal upland game bird of 
this country—that feeds in a covey at the edge of a 
cornfield and, as you walk past your pointing dog, bursts 
upward all at once like feathered shrapnel under your 
very nose. All the turkey hunter asks is to scafter a 


dawn with a chalk-coated cedar box and a piece of slate, 
picking off an inquisitive twenty-pound gobbler as he 
pokes his wary head around a stump. Your pheasant 
hunter, your prairie-chicken hunter, your sportsman 
who travels a thousand miles to hunt the fast-flying Hun- 
garian partridge—all of them agree on just one thing: 
There's no other sport in the world to match upland game 
shooting. C. F. and A. M. 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN 


























Traitor’s Purse 


By Margery Allingham 


ILLUSTRATED BY ELMORE BROWN 


The Story Thus Far: 


VW/AENG in a hospital room, Albert Cam- 
pion is bewildered—he has no idea of his 
identity, or of the reason for his presence in the 
hospital! He hears himself accused of seriously 
injuring a policeman, and determines to flee 
until his confused mind is able to straighten 
out the facts. Undetected, he starts down the 
hospital corridor, resorting to a fireman’s cos- 
tume, found in a closet, as disguise. In taking 
the costume, however, he sets off the fire-alarm 
system. He is enabled to flee the building in 
the resulting confusion, but is halted momen- 
tarily by an attractive girl, whom he manages 
to elude. 

He speeds down the highway in a coupé, but 
is followed and eventually overtaken by a pur- 
suing car, in which the two occupants—an 
elderly Mr. Anscombe and the attractive girl 
in the hospital corridor!—seem to know him 
very well. From the girl, he learns that he is 
Albert Campion, and is accompanying her to 
dinner! On the way, they drop Mr. Anscombe 
off at his home, where Campion, discovering 
that the old gentleman has forgotten a pack- 
age—leaves it for him on his doorstep—to 
avoid detection of his own disguise. 

Later, when they arrive at the home of Au- 
brey Lee, their host, Campion makes one clear 
discovery, at least. He loves the girl Amanda 
—and she belongs somewhere in his life. He 
also discovers, from a letter saved for him, that 
he is entrusted with a highly important and 
secretive mission, by Scotland Yard! Just be- 
fore dinner, the police arrive at Lee’s. They 
announce that Anscombe has been found mur- 
dered, in his garden. And Albert and Amanda 
are the last two people known to have seen 
him alive! 

Feeling his way cautiously through the in- 
terview, Campion is helped somewhat by a 
newcomer, Mr. Pyne—who, however, disap- 
pears at the conclusion of the questioning. 
Campion finds, however, that he himself has a 
clear and accurate knowledge of the method 
of murder—and faces the harrowing thought 
that he himself may be the murderer! He re- 
turns to his host’s home, and there finds that 
he has some vague recollections of Amanda 
being in danger, but the memory will not 
come clearly to him. 

Late that night, Campion is summoned se- 
cretly by Superintendent Hutch, and togethér 
they explore an old fortress in the town, which 
currently is used as the meeting place of the 
Town Masters, a mysterious and all-powerful 
local group. Campion gathers that he is on 
some phase of the mission entrusted to him, 
and is about to confess his loss of memory to 
Hutch, when he makes a fortunate discovery 
of documents that pull at some obscure recol- 
lection. They decide to investigate the place 
further. They are making their way through 
the deserted building, pursuing the search, 
when Campion stops Hutch. ‘“‘Listen—” he 
whispers, his ears straining at some new sound. 


IV 


UTCH became a rock. He had ex- 
tinguished his torch and now both 
men waited in the suffocating 

darkness that filled the world about 
them like black wool. 

“What was it, sir?” The superintend- 
ent’s agonized demand was only just 
audible. 

“A petrol engine. Listen.” 

Very faint, so muffled that it was more 
of a sensation than a sound, the throb- 
bing reached them. 

“It’s beneath us,” 
briefly. ‘Come on.” 

“Sir...” Hutch was a good man and 
he knew his duty, but there is one state 
department that does not recognize 
its servants if they make mistakes. He 
did not belong to it and thirty years’ 
blameless record was at stake. 

“Give me the torches. You stay where 
you are.” It occurred to Campion briefly 
that it was odd that he should issue 
orders so naturally and should be so cer- 
tain that they would be unquestioningly 
obeyed. He went on alone, moving like 
a wraith but very quickly, with a sure- 
footed stealth that betrayed long prac- 
tice. 

He did not see the second iron ladder 
until he was almost upon it, and he 
paused with his heart in his mouth, 
peering down into the abyss. 

The throbbing had ceased but in the 
cold, underground air there was a slight 
but unmistakable breath of exhaust. 
He went down the ladder for what 
seemed a very long way and found him- 
self in a passage no wider than his out- 
stretched arms. 

He pressed on and came out suddenly 
into what felt like a vast open space. 
The air smelled like a garage and his tiny 
ray of light suddenly lengthened as the 
path ended in a yawning hole before his 
feet. He paused, breathless, and 
switched off the light. 

There was no sound, no sign of life, 
nothing except the strong reek of gaso- 
line. He took the superintendent’s larger 
torch in his left hand and, holding it at 
arm’s length so that the beam should 







said Campion 


_~ 


arise a good three feet away from | 
on the wrong side, switched it on. — 

What he saw was so unexpected { 
he almost dropped the torch. He | 
on a narrow ledge, high up on the 1) 
wall of a cave which could only be | 
Trough of the superintendent’s desc) 
tion, for it stretched away to a nari) 
railed opening far away in the dista 
This in itself was not altogether ur 
pected, but what was extraordinary 
that directly below him, hidden f 
the entrance by a natural parti 
that jutted out into the main bod 
the cave, was a large pocket or ale; 
snug and secret, which housed at 
moment something under three hun 
three-ton lorries of varying types 
ages, but all clearly in good run 
order and ready for the road. ' 

Campion swung the torch over t/ 
and the finger of light rested on bon’ 
and cabs, on yawning bodies and s 
wheels. The narrow shaft of light 
up one row and down the next, wavi 
dangerously and swept on again. 

Campion forced himself to finish 
inspection, but that single glimps 
the end of the row had been eno} 
He had seen the face of the man, cro 
ing back in the shelter of an o 
hanging cab. It had been a white 
in the bright light and it had been 
miliar. It had flashed into his vi) 
bringing a name with it, a name 4 
deep feeling of no enthusiasm as so 
one once said so expressively. 

“Weaver Bea.” 

As he repeated it under his breat 
sounded absurd and unlikely and 
in all the turmoil in his mind it rema 
familiar and unpleasant. i 

It was at this point that the full1 
ization of his own utter ineffici 
came home to him. The curious sif 
ness of purpose that had _ hith 
characterized his condition was wea 
thin and he began to take a more no? 
view of the situation in which he fc 
himself, inasmuch as he began to 
pect himself at every step. He | 

(Continued on page 42) | 


He had seen the face of the 
crouching back in the shelter 
overhanging cab. It had been fa! 
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frowning. The girl with Stacey had been 

crying. When he came abreast Max 

lifted his hat and said, “Hello, Stace.” 
“Sailing?” Stacey said. 


SMARTY 


B — wes 
y Hagar Wilde “T’m in 15B. Come on down.” 
ILLUSTRATED BY EARL CORDREY “Later.” 


Max watched the visitors stream 
ashore, the gangplank raised and the 
distance between deck and dock widen. 
The smarty hadn’t come above to wave. 
He became aware of a presence at his 
elbow and turned to stare into a pair of 
large blue eyes that had read not wisely 
but too well the advertisement saying, 
“Bring out the natural beauty of your 
eyes. Use Cambellis.” The black spikes 
rising from her eyelids bore no re- 


First dispatches from the war 
between Max Sanders and that 
girl with the serpent’s tongue 
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semblance to eyelashes. They seemed, 
rather, to be belligerently guarding the 
portals of vision. She was big. A re- 
voltingly new steamer coat, tightly 
belted at the waist, hid her figure and 
with it she wore patent-leather, round- 
toed pumps with four-inch spike heels. 
“T hope we have nice weather,” she said 
in a voice as pleasant as a fingernail 
scratching a calcimined wall. “This is 
my first trip on a boat.” 

“A sea voyage is very relaxing,’ Max 
said. 

Her shrill laugh sent shivers down 
his spine. “I need to relax, all right. 
My name is Mildred Corrigan. What 
is yours?” 


THERE was nobody to see Max San- 
ders off on the S.S. Venida, bound 
for the Canal Zone and points south, 

‘ause nobody knew he was going. He 

i nothing to do but watch the faces 
the dock, the faces coming up the 

plank and the faces kissing other 
es. He sighed. The law of the sea 

; that when the visitors-ashore signal 

nded all the attractive people now 

ing about would get off leaving their 
ttractive friends and relatives to 








jut fifteen minutes before sailing 
le a face arrived which was crowned 
lyellow hair; not the metallic sort 
bounces sunlight off as though it 
ie a rival but a soft, soothing yellow 
1 tricky lights buried in it. Max had 
lexcellent view of her hair because 
/carried her hat, a confection in felt 
must have cost a pretty penny. 
| retinue looked expensive, too. 
here were four men. The first, dark 
serious, probably spent his waking 
s in a brokerage office. The orchids 
t she carried in a cellophane box 
been sent by the second man. He 
older than the girl by eight or ten 
rs and had had as good a view of 
)world as one can get through the 
ows of foreign barrooms. The third 
» man had come for the cham- 
Bringing up the rear was good 


















ne. 





harley was the young-bachelor type 
|stays the young-bachelor type un- 
> falls apart. He carried the hamper 
in all probability, contained the 
ipagne. 
he girl was leggy and walked as 
Mgh she knew where she was going. 
In she gained the deck she said, “I’m 
21. Giggi, find the room steward 


not rich,” Max said, “but I'm 
poor. I've only just got di- 
ed. Does any of,it interest 
2” "Not a ol Garda said 





(Continued on page 59) 


and tell him I want six champagne 
glasses. Don’t take any arguments and 
don’t get lost.” 

So Charley’s name was Giggi and 
there was champagne in the hamper. 
About the time they got the glasses 
filled the visitors-ashore signal would 
sound and they’d troop off leaving half- 
empty glasses and a litter in her cabin. 
She would come up to wave goodby and 
they’d shout things from the dock to the 
deck about being good and taking care 
of herself and being sure to write. Then, 
in a body, they’d go somewhere and 
drink to her gravely. 

Presently, absently watching the dock, 
Max saw Stacey Maxwell come aboard 




























































HERE is a popular misconception 

that since poker is a gambling game 

it is pure luck. Actually nothing 
could be farther from the fact. Poker 
is the one game where a player may 
hold bad cards all evening and still come 
out a winner. 

Poker is a game of money manage- 
ment—not card management. It is a 
game where the best hand need not win. 
It may be bluffed out. The good poker 
player must bluff on occasion. The man 
who never bluffs never wins, because, 
like the tight player, no one ever calls 
him. : 
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Hands 
| Across the Table 


By Oswald Jacoby 


ILLUSTRATED BY GLUYAS WILLIAMS 


Poker has come out of the back room and into the 


Hi i This fine American game has always 
parlor. Here's an expert cardsman’s advice on play- 


ing the streamlined versions that make the game 
more interesting and more profitable than ever 





been popular among men. In late years 
women have taken it up also, and today 
it is played almost as much, if not as 
much, as bridge; and all this popularity 
in spite of the fact that the game oper- 
ates under local rules that are varied 
from time to time as new situations 
arise. 

True, there are so-called laws of 
poker, but these are antiquated and in 
no sense cover the modern streamlined 
game. 

As long as people gamble there will 
be both losers and winners; and what- 
ever the game—be it bingo, bridge or 
poker—and whatever the stakes, some 
of the losers will be losing more than 
they really can afford. In the old days 
this was particularly true of poker, 
which is one reason why, until recently, 
the game was held in considerable 
disrepute. Old-fashioned poker—i.e., 
straight, stud and draw—were essen- 
tially tough games in which the only 
amusement was obtained through the 
gambling element. Today the new 
games suggested in this article are suf- 
ficiently interesting to be played for 
nominal stakes. However, even though 
the stakes are nominal, people will still 
get hurt if certain rules aren’t adhered 
to. 

First there is the matter of stakes. In 
this connection our recommendation is 
to set the stake at as small a figure as 





When you lose, pay up. It's bad form to be caught without funds 


once the stake has been set, adhere to 
it rigidly. In particular it is inadvisable 
toward the close of a game to raise the 
limit or the ante. Remember, the stake 
you have set is always one the players 
can afford. When you raise the ante or 
the limit you are increasing the size of 
the game and someone may get hurt. | 

Second, set a quitting time. When 
play begins everyone is exactly even— 
there are no winners and no losers. The 
players should know when they want to 
stop and should set a time for this. Once 
this stopping time is set, it should be 
adhered to rigidly. In particular the 







GLLYAS 
WIICCIAtS 


should be discouraged. ; ; 

Let us consider a typical mixed poker 

The man who never bluffs never wins, because no one ever calls him 
perhaps a couple of bachelors get to- 


You're starting trouble by ask- 
ing for another hour of play 


GWYAS 
WiLuAns 





Bookkeeping errors always lead to a certain amount of unpleasantness 





you can without boring the players. And 


habit of playing even an extra half-hour — 


game. Two or three married couples and — 


is much mo 
_ one hundred penny chip: 
_he would be with 


- you come to settle the 


strict the losses is to 



















gether to play one or two e 
week. Everyone has to get uf 
morning, and accordingly twe 
is fixed as the stopping time 
as they adhere to this time 
is no harm done. True, the 
be the least bit tired the 
but they are not so tired 
with their efficiency. 

However, suppose | 
overtime, even half an 
what happens. The next 
some loser is sure to 
thirty: “You know last 
till one. We ought to 
night.” No one can m 
objection now, and. 
a twelve-thirty game it ha 
one-o’clock game. * a 

This extra half-hour do 


and get to t 
be of any value 
else. - 


not much before. | 
previously t 


more cautiou 







ten 


five or ten cents on the d 
A nice variation if y 





he 
atriotic 
urders 


y Agatha Christie 


JUSTRATED BY MARIO COOPER 


1e Story Thus Far: 


ERCULE POIROT, noted Belgian detec- 
tive, leaves the office of Henry Morley, a 
don dentist. Shortly after, Inspector Japp, 
Scotland Yard, telephones him to say that 
ley has committed suicide. 
skeptical person, Poirot does not accept 
p's verdict. He believes Morley, healthy, 
py and prosperous, was shot to death. He 
ts an investigation. Suspect No. 1 is Am- 
otis, a wealthy Greek—patient of Mor- 
but before he can be interviewed, he is 
nd dead of an overdose of dental drugs! 
inference is obvious; having killed the 
ek accidentally, Morley, in remorse, had 
himself. But Poirot does not accept this 
ry, nor does Mr. Barnes, an ex-secret serv- 
man, to whom the Belgian goes for advice. 
es’ theory is that a band of conspirators 
d Morley because he interfered with their 
to kill Alistair Blunt, financier. 
nother problem appears when Miss Ma- 
Sainsbury Seale, also a patient of Mor- 
, mysteriously disappears. And Poirot, 
investigating various persons—Howard 
es, young radical from America; Frank 
er, fiancé of Morley’s secretary; Mr. 
it; Jane Olivera, Blunt’s niece, in love 
Raikes; and others—cannot fathom Miss 
e’s disappearance. 
first, a body found in the apartment of 
and Mrs. Albert Chapman seems to be 
) of Miss Seale. Further investigation 
les, however, the victim to be Mrs. Chap- 
but disguised as Miss Seale! Immedi- 
, the search for Miss Seale is mysteriously 
poned by the foreign office. 
}ter, Poirot receives a warning by tele- 
e to keep out of the investigation, or he 
Imeet harm! 
firot accepts a week-end invitation to 
it’s manor. There, in the garden, an assail- 
es a shot at Blunt. Either of two men— 
ps, or Frank Carter, (disguised as a new 
ner)—could be guilty. Poirot questions 
st of suspects—and slowly a pattern of 
urder begins to form for him. Carter is 
ed. Frantic, he confesses to the Belgian 
© was present, perhaps at the time-of the 
er—but that he saw the murderer disap- 
g when he discovered the body. 


Conclusion 


N THE following day Hercule 
) Poirot spent some hours with a 
theatrical agent of his acquaint- 
In the afternoon he went to Ox- 
On the day after that he drove 
to the country—it was late when 
turned. : 
had telephoned before he left to 
an appointment with Mr. Alistair 
for that same evening. 
was half past nine when he reached 
othic House. 
Stair Blunt was alone in his library 
Poirot was shown in. 
looked an eager question at his 
br as he shook hands. He said, 
! “Nd 
wly, Hercule Poirot nodded his 


ant looked at him in almost in- 
Ous appreciation. 
ave you found her?” 

(Continued on page 78) 


k Carter did not recognize 
ou. He only saw you from above” 
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She had her own weakness—she loved flowers. Whenever Joe won he used to bring flowers for her 


amounted to a great deal, and about 

his wife, who was much more im- 
portant, as these things go. Call them 
Joe and Agnes. 

Joe was a horse player. Besides that, 
he liked his liquor. He lost plenty of 
jobs through his drinking, and the horses 
kept him broke most of the time. He 
was a competent man, in his line: he 
was a good mechanic, when his hands 
were steady. He could always get an- 
other job, he said, and it wasn’t quite a 
delusion, for he always went and got 
one; good mechanics are scarce enough, 
and the town is wide. 

Agnes—well, Agnes was just another 
horse player’s wife, long-suffering, and 
sweet, and beautiful enough to catch at 
a gambler’s heart, because gamblers al- 
ways are looking for something they 
used to see dimly m the spring dusk, 
when life still lay before them. 

They didn’t have any children. Maybe 
that was just as well, for any woman 
had trouble enough if she had Joe. 

She had her own weakness—she loved 
flowers. Whenever Joe won, he used to 
bring flowers home for her, and lots of 
other times he brought them, even if he 
spent his last quarter. 

Don’t think they didn’t get along all 
right, most of the time. Agnes was de- 
ceitful to him, in this: she saved out 
money on him; she got money out of 
him, when he had it, and then claimed 
that she had spent it, or that he had 
borrowed it back again from her. He’d 
nod, and never question nor complain. 

That was how they got a little house, 
first payment down, and a car for which 
there never could be but one payment, 
so old it was and broken down. Joe fixed 
it so it wasn’t bad. He was always tink- 
ering with it. 

One day, this day it was, Agnes was 


"Tame is about a fellow who never 
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Rose of His Heart 
By Edward L. McKenna 


out buying the groceries, and she was 
wearing her four-dollar dress and the 
faint and distant smile of a happy 
woman. She was driving her car, their 
car, and she saw Joe. 

He was walking along the street, and 
carrying a big bunch of flowers. He 
wasn’t going too steady, but he was giv- 
ing everybody in the world a great big 
smile. 

“He’s home early,” Agnes said. “He 
wants to get home early, and surprise 
me. I won’t pick him up. He wants me 
to be surprised.” 

She was surprised, all right. Still 
smiling foolishly, he turned down the 
wrong street. 

“Well. Well, the big dope,” said Ag- 
nes, and fear clutched at her heart. She 
was thirty-four years old; Joe was 
thirty-eight or so. 

“Where’s he going? Where’s he go- 
ing, with those flowers?” she said. 

She bought her groceries, and her rack 
of lamb, purposely delaying, sniffing, ar- 
guing about the quality of carrots and 
asparagus and peas. “He'll be home. 
Let him get a chance to get home,” she 
was thinking. “Let him put the roses 
in the big vase.” 


lei she was home before him, so long 
before him. Maybe it was fifteen 

minutes, maybe it was five, maybe it 
was half an hour. No time is short when 
your heart is standing still. 

In he came, at last. “He’s sober. He’s 
cold sober,” she said to herself. 

He had no flowers. 

“Hello, Agnes. Hya, kid?” he said. 

“Hello Joe.” She sat there. “Where 
you been?” she said. 

‘I been places. I been places,” he 
said, and beamed at her. 

“That’s the old line,” said Agnes to 
herself. “He’s gonna kid me along.” 
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“You're looking all right, kid,” said 
Joe. 

“You had a few drinks,” said Agnes. 
She tried to make her voice sound cold 
and harsh, and not full of despair. Well, 
it’s okay. It’s okay, she was thinking. 
I had a lot of fun with Joe. He gave me 
a lot of happy years. 

“Sure, I had a few drinks. Certainly 
I had a few drinks. Not many, not many, 
just a couple. Guess what? I got some- 
thing to tell you. Guess what?” 

“I—I don’t know.” 

“T got something to tell you. Then I 
got something to ask you.” 

“1’d do any—anything you asked me. 
And you—you don’t have to tell me— 
you don’t—you don’t have to... .” 

“Yeah? Yeah? Well lookit here, old 
lady. Lookit here.” 

He took a big, thick roll of dirty bills 
out of his pocket and threw it in her lap. 

“You count that. It’s all there, every 
nickel of it. Listen. There was a dog 
in the third, at Suffolk Downs. A guy 
gives me this dog, a week ago. I said I 
wasn’t gonna bet no more. The way 
you cried, the last time, and all. But 
listen. The name of this dog is Rose of 
My Heart. Rose of My Heart, can you 
feature that? I kept saying to myself, 
you know how it is with a hunch, ‘My 
wife likes roses, my wife likes roses.’ 
I couldn’t do anything else. Today is 
payday, I held out five bucks, I put 
thirty-two on this Rose of My Heart. 
Pays sixteen-sixty. You count it.” 

“J—I don’t want to count it.” 

“So I get out of that drum, the one on 
Fifty-second, yeah, and I got the car to 
Sixtieth. You know the guy at Sixtieth, 
the one who sells the flowers.” 

“Yes. Yes?” she said. 

“I bought every rose he had. I give 
him the five, and my change—I had my 
transfer, and he gives me every rose he 
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got. I can hardly carry them. ‘ 
never saw such a bunch of roses.” | 
“Didn’t I? Oh, didn’t I?” said A 
to herself. 4 
“So I got off at the avenue, iC 
started to walk up. Then I got ano 
hunch. I said to myself, you get ab 
you give somebody else a break 
turned around. I walk over to the} 
ericordia Hospital. Poor sick = 
“That’s—that’s quite a walk.” Bi 
was up that way, up the way he | 
going. 


“TT’S eighteen blocks. 
that.” ] 
“Whyn’t you take a cab?” 
“I didn’t want to spoil the roll. 
ten. The Sister up there, she give 1% 
holy medal. Look. You take it.” — 
“No. You keep it. Keep it for { 
luck.” Both of them knocked on W 
sharply, and simultaneously. 
“Now listen. You count that ro 
then you give me ten bucks. 
we got for supper, throw it out. 
out, and on the way back, I buy y 
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gan Agnes. He beamed at her. Mi 
nothing to a gambler but some 
count, and to have briefly. 
“He’ll never—he’ll never get 
where,” she was thinking. “He'll 
change. Oh, anyhow, he’ll never chi 
“How much you say he paid 
said. 

“Sixteen-sixty.” 

“They gypped you two bucks. 7 

“Don’t you think you got to givé 
runner anything?” he said, indigs 

She smiled at him. 

“Here, runner,” she said, and hai} 
him ten dollars. “Now wait till I ge! 
hat and powder my nose.’ 

“Don’t be long,” he said. ' q 
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ly husband is a city man now, but he was born and 
ped on a truck farm. And one of his pet peeves used 












fauite easy,” said I, looking very superior. “The 
iS Eye people take the grandest, tenderest asparagus 
@ can be raised, cut off the tips and Quick-Freeze them 
| 4 hours after picking. That completely seals in the 
en-freshness and the flavor. And the vitamins, too. 


don’t ask me how... 
—_ | 1 


I leaned over and gave me a squeeze. ‘Hone’ 
Wid, “the way I’ve fussed about food, I don’t de- 
your trying to please me. And saving us money in 
iq B it! You're grand ...”’ That’s all, except that we 
WHically /ive on Birds Eye Foods now. And Bill’s not 
{bling any more. 
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made the Farmer's Boy yell “Hooray !” 
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to be that we never could get vegetables that had the 
same flavor and tenderness as ‘‘fresh-picked’’ ones... 


4. “And furthermore, Handsome . . . Birds Eye Aspar- 
agus Tips are all cleaned for me. I merely take them 
out of a neat package and drop them directly into the 
pot. Saves me over 25 minutes’ kitchen work. Not 
that you'd care about that. But J do!” 








7. Where can you buy these marvelous 
foods? .. . You may not always find a 


Birds Eye dealer right around the corner. 
For all stores do not yet have these grand 
foods. But it will be worth your while to 
look for one. Finding it, can bring you the 
food thrill of your life. Remember, Birds 
Eye represents only the /op quality in 
Quick-Frozen Foods. Therefore, be swre 
you look for the Birds Eye in the window 
and the Birds Eye on the package. 
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2. So you should have seen my grumble-boy that night I 
first served him Birds Eye Quick-Frozen Asparagus Tips. 
One of those rapt, man-enjoying-food smiles spread 
over his face. ‘“Hooray,’’ he yelled. ‘‘Farm flavor at last! 
And in September, at that! How’d you do it?” 








5. Goodness knows, you can’t get garden-fresh asparagus 
like Birds Eye anywhere else this time of year. And the 
big joy is that you can buy it at an in-season price! One 
box of all-green Birds Eye Asparagus Tips is equal to 


two medium-sized bunches and serves 4! 





Order Today From This List—Save Money! | 


Serve Succotash Tonight 

—made from tender, golden 1 
Birds Eye Cut Corn and garden- | 
fresh Birds Eye Baby Lima Beans! 

Serve with plenty of fresh, 
creamery butter. It's grand! 





Green Asparagus Cuts 
String Beans—three kinds! 
Peas—shelled for cooking 
Broilers—dressed, drawn 
Ocean-fresh Haddock Fillets 


And there are more than 50 other Birds Eye Foods... all 
cleaned, trimmed, ready to cook or serve. Get a box today! P| 
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For more information, write Frosted Foods Sales | 
Corp., 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Idea Man 
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her, considering what she, as a person, 
was doing to him. She had to follow 
with the second slap. “Anyway,” she 
said, ‘Mr. Nate is out to lunch.” 

He nodded, and arose. “Okay.” His 
smile was small and tight. ‘Guess I’ll 
get some lunch myself.” 

She knew he wouldn’t come back. Not 
that he could ever have got anywhere 
with Mr. Nate. But suddenly Angela 
felt there were things she ought to tell 
him. It was only fair that she let him 
know what they thought of him. 

Grabbing her hat, Angela ran out. 

“Wait for me!” she yelled, and Jim 
the elevator man held the door open. 
Mr. Garland stepped back in the car to 
make room for her. He evidently was 
not going to speak, so she had to start it. 
“You know, I eat too,” she said. He 
gave her that same examining look. 
Then he smiled. . 

“How about eating with me?” he came 
through. “If you haven't got a date.” 
“Okay. Guess I’ve got one now.” 































As THEY emerged from the elevator, 
she thought of a way to make it sim- 
ler for him, if he was really low onmoney. 
‘Look, of course you always lunch with 
e crowd at the Lohengrin,” Angela 
aid, ‘““‘but—well, I don’t like those peo- 
jle to think I go out with the clients— 
d you don’t want them to think you’re 
lishing up to Nate’s secretary, so—”’ 
she steered him into a French place on 
9th, where there was a good lunch for 
ty cents, and if he could afford to be 
xpansive, he could show it on wine. 
He ordered easily, without the fluster 
x bluster that even a big shot like Mr. 
ate exhibited; more and more, Angela 
egan to feel her instinct had been right, 
bout him. 

There was a music box in the place, 
ut instead of being loaded with hot 
umbers it was stocked with classical re- 
ordings. Garland turned his ear, appre- 
i “Sibelius. I think that’s the 


Before they were through the hors 
7oeuvres they had matched tastes in 
usic and come out pretty nicely. He 
d even asked her to the concert that 
ight, and had been chagrined and kind 
f curious at her having a previous date. 
Angela could just imagine Mr. Nate 
r Pat Daly or any of that crowd know- 


ing, or caring, about the difference be- 
tween a London and a Boston recording 
of Sibelius. 

So then she thought she might lead 
the talk back to the office. She men- 
tioned Nate’s having said he and 
Garland had worked together, at the 
Levering Agency. 

Sure, gosh, those were the days! The 
talk of music had excited him, and now 
these memories brought exhilaration to 
his cheeks. What a brilliant gang! Pat 
Daly, and Nate, and Crossman—why, 
everybody that had worked at Lever- 
ing’s in those days was out on his own 
doing big things now. “That seems to 
happen every once in a while—a bunch 
of brilliant men drift together in one 
place,” he said. “We had it in college 
in my year too.” Explorers, authors, 
actors—he named the celebrities who 
had been his classmates. ‘Nate and I 
used to run the paper, he was adver- 
tising manager and I was business man- 
ager. Why, we practically ran all the 
local newspapers out of existence; they 
sure were glad to see us graduate. You 
know Nate and his brain storms!” 

So now she knew what it was, with 
him. The others had all cashed in, each 
had made his flash. And Garland, who 
had been one of the crowd, a college 
chum, a desk neighbor at Levering’s, 
Garland still had to crash through with 
a million-dollar idea. 

He told her more about that crowd. 
Pat Daly, with his audacity—like the 
time he had cabled Mahatma Gandhi 
for his endorsement of goatymilk. And 
about Nate’s craze for long-distance 
telephone calls— 

“You're telling me!” Angela related 
how Nate and his salesmen would hold 
two-hour transcontinental conversations, 
just telling each other Confucius Says. 
And presently they were laughing to- 
gether at those other people, at the an- 
tics of a childish and irresponsible 
crowd. 

So then she said, “You know, Mr. Gar- 
land, if you don’t mind my butting in— 
one thing that puzzles me is why a man 
like you—well, why you want to get 
hooked up with Nate, why you keep 
trying to do something together with 
him. You’re exact opposites.” 

He took it right. Almost imperson- 
ally. He wanted her to explain what 
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“The War Department discovered that Wilkins’ 
house occupies a strategically important spot” 
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Gran’ma: Fiddlesticks to “slamor’! What you need is some pep appeal! 





Cinderella: What the dickens is ‘‘pep appeal,’ Gran’ma? 
Gran’ma: It’s “oomph” and zest and zip-zip! You haven't any! You don’t eat right. Don’t 
get your vitamins. You come with me and we'll make a start right now. 





| Gran’ma: Now remember this! We can’t have pep without vitamins. And one of the 


best ways to get two of the important vitamins (B: and D) is right in that delicious 
cereal, KELLOGG’S PEP. 

Cinderella: Never mind your old vitamins, Gran’ma. Your PEP tastes delicious! So crisp 
and flaky and full of flavor! I’m going to have it every breakfast! 





Cinderella: (sosetime larer) V1l see tonight if your idea works. 





Gran’ma: Where there's pep there's hope! 


Vitamins for pep! Kelloge’s Pep for vitamins! 


Pep contains per serving: 4/5 to 1/5 the minimum daily need of vitamin B,, according to 
age; 1/2 the daily need of vitamin D. For sources of other vitamins, see the Pep package. 


MADE BY KELLOGG'S IN BATTLE CREEK COPYRIGHT, 1940, BY KELLOGG COMPANY 
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made her think that way. ‘Well,’ she 
said, “like the ideas you have, compared 
to the ideas Nate and his crowd put 
over. Every idea you have, I’ve noticed, 
is to save something, to give people 
something for their money. But Nate 
and Daly and those boys never think of 
things that way. All they think of are 
stunts that are perfectly useless, or 
wasteful, or just silly. Like, well, take 
way at the beginning, that jigsaw craze 
Mr. Nate started with—you would never 
dream of putting over a silly thing like 
jigsaws. Your mind doesn’t work their 
way, it seems to me.” _ 

His face had utterly changed. He had 
become serious. “That jigsaw stunt 
came in while Nate and I were at Lever- 
ing’s. A fellow was peddling the idea 
and I talked to him first. Didn’t sound 
like much to me; but Nate chased him 
up, afterward, and made a million on it.” 

Then that was his shame. And that 
was why he had to prove he could do it, 
now. She wanted to reach her hand out. 


ALF under his breath, Garland was 

saying, rather finally, “There must 
be something wrong with me. I have to 
admit, I’ve had the same breaks as the 
rest of those boys. I guess my ideas just 
aren’t any good.” 

He was speaking mostly to himself, 
and yet she was included. Angela tried 
not to believe it meant anything that 
he made his admission to her. He just 
had to say it to someone. It was kind of 
weak of him, and yet it was honest. 

And that was when she knew he’d got 
her. Perhaps, to him, she was just a girl 
across the table, someone who didn’t 
matter, so he could let down the bars on 
his pride, and talk. She would have to 
reach him, too. She would have to make 
him see what she was, what she could 
be, for him. 

He had pulled himself straight, and 
was saying, toughened, but ruefully, “I 
guess I’m not as smart as they are.” 

“No. You're not as smart,” she said. 
“You’re probably more intelligent, but 
not as smart. So why don’t you stop 
chasing them? Why don’t you do things 
your own way? Things you can do.” 

There; she had slapped him again. 
And it hadn’t worked. He was drawing 
away, into himself, putting on the shell. 

She might have done it the other way. 
She could have made him feel superior, 
just by telling him what was happening 
in the office—how even at this moment 
Mr. Nate’s lopsided pyramid was ready 
to topple at a single blow. Instead, she 
drove in deeper. 

“Look,” Angela said, “this may lose 
me your friendship, but I'll tell you what 
that crowd thinks of you. They think 
you missed the boat. Mr. Nate was talk- 
ing about you to Pat Daly the other 
day. He said every idea you have is for 
saving pennies on something, so you 
must be broke.’ His color was rising; 
she wondered if she should even insist 
on paying for her own lunch. “One thing 
they know about their kind of business, 
and you don’t, is that even in these 
times you.can make a fortune selling 
nonsense, but you can’t sell people 
sense. You’re not dumb enough or 
cynical enough for their game, Mr. Gar- 
land. That’s what people like Nate have 
that you don’t have, contempt for the 
world.” 

“Thanks,” he said. “Then you think 
I’m wasting my time?” 

“Yes,” she said honestly. 
wasting your time.” 

“You’ve been very kind,” he said. 
“You’ve made my deficiencies seem so 
noble.” 

Then he stayed away. Every time the 


“You're 


door opened, Angela found herself look- . 


ing for him, expecting the assault of 
his breezy and yet somehow imitation 
confidence, and the subdued agony it 
gave her: as of watching an amateur 
tightrope walker. 


with steady plugging, he figured the coi 
tainer field could be developed, 
people would be employed— 


By the end of the week, she was won- 


dering if he might be contacting Mr. 


Nate outside the office, avoiding her be- 
cause of that talk. Well, if that was all 
he was, it was just as well that nothing 
had really started between them. Still, 
she found herself looking for him, at the 
symphony. Perhaps he was even too 
broke to buy tickets. ; 
She planned to make some casual in- | 


quiry about Mr. Garland, some day, o 

Mr. Nate. Just to get the man settled 
and out of her mind. But the right op- | 
portunity didn’t come; Mr. Nate was 
too snappish, these days. Nate’s latest 


brain storm, an attempt to revive the 
jigsaw puzzles as war maps, wasn’t go- 
ing over at all. In fact there had been 


a succession of failures, from the parlor 
pin games on, and the tension in the of- 
fice was becoming unbearable. Oh, sure, 


one fine morning Lucas would call up 


from Toledo or Seattle with a thousand- 
dollar-a-week newspaper hookup for 
the jigsaw war map, or maybe a big ad- 
vertising contract would fly in through — 
the transom, but meanwhile she hap- 


pened to know that Nate was even run- 
ning up a bill with his barber. So she 


didn’t bother Nate about Mr. Garland. 


And then he did call. She recognized 
his voice and was about to give him 
Nate but he said no, he didn’t want to 


talk to Nate. He was calling her. Would 


she come and hear Hubermann, with 
him? It was a kind of celebration. New 
job. And in a way he owed it to her. 

The date was all right. It was really 
swell. They went dancing after the con- 
cert. He had lost that air of pressure; 
maybe because it was just an evening | 
date. He hadn't yet told her about the 
job. 

After the second Scotch and soda, 


Angela thought she might dare touch | 


the old wound: to see if it had healed. 
“You know, I was afraid you had 
crossed me off your list,’’ she said. 
“Why!” 
“All that uncalled-for advice.” 
“Uncalled-for advice is often the 
best,” he said. G. 
“Where is the job?” she plunged. 
hadn’t heard of his being at any of 
agencies. 
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E GRINNED. “Acme Compan 
Paper boxes. Containers.” , 
Containers? Some new idea? 
Oh, no. Quite an old idea, he ass 
her. People had been packing things 
boxes for years. In fact this was one 
the oldest firms in the field. “But I 
just a sort of glorified bookkeeper,” I 
said. He was getting onto the busines 
Right now he was studying shippin 
There were economies to be found, i 
various shipping routes— 
He talked almost as an expert. Cos 
of shipping boxes by truck, by rail; 
even had funny little stories about shij 
ments that had made complete cirel 
in the old routing. She got the pictur 
The firm was sprawly, disorganize 
Hadn’t been making money these la 
years. His real job would be to pu 


together, if he could rise to district man- 


ager, to supervisor... 
“Nothing spectacular,” he said. B 


It was all right. It was regularly 
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Out at the General Motors Proving Ground they 
judge an automobile by what's under the hood and 
not by the bright shining paint. 

So straight from that plain-talking hard-testing bunch 
|we bring the picture of this new Buick, as you'll get it 
jonce you take it out on the road. 

| 
| HEY liked the size of this SprecIAL, be- 


cause those trail-wise drivers know that 





roadweight means road steadiness. 


They liked the room, the softer, steadier ride, 
ithe Permi-firm steering—because like you these 
boys value comfort on the road. 


(But what they went for was the FirEBALL Eight. 


The new engine under that broad bonnet, still 
ismooth as the down on the pussywillow buds 
because each is micropoise-balanced after as- 
sembly—but now a sockdolagin’ son-of-a-sea- 


icook for wallop. 


t 


















= Ocomets 





‘It’s as if you gotta string o’ comets by the tail,” 


s if you gotta string 
by the tail! 





they said—and that’s more than just a word- 


picture. 


For in each flame-packed cylinder there is a 
comet—a twisting, whirling, flaring ball of fire 


touched off with every spark plug flash. 


Fuel in this engine is compacted to higher- 
than-ever compressions, cupped into a flattened 


ball by new piston-face contours. 


Massed around the spark, this fuel is fired 
from its very heart, burns with sudden, swift 
completeness that develops 115 horsepower 
from the same-size engine that last year could 


give only 107. 


It gives you more power when you need it—at 
low speed or high—and it uses 
any gasoline of 75 octane rating 
or better, fuel now available 











at standard gasoline prices! 









a 
: N oe ER ANOBILES ARE BUILT BUICK 


THE FIREBALL DOES IT 


Modern gasolines have high Octane raf- 
jnge to permit higher compressions without 
“ping.” Note how this Piston, 
which can be ‘used only in 
valve-in-head engines, rolls the 
fuel charge into the shape of 
a flattened ball that centers 
around the new, smaller, 


racing-car type spark plug. 


* Accordin to th, Eneye, Opaedia ritannica, @ super meteor which eae els with a 
& je 

Le B tC. e! 
Series of explosions like the shock Wave. : ; : 





You get this FirEBALL Eight in every ’41 Buick, 


whatever its price. 


But you can also get it stepped up still more in 
power and thrift by Compound Carburetion, 
which gets as much as twenty miles an hour 
more emergency speed from the same fuel 
rationing — gives road performance and bril- 
liance far beyond dynamometer power ratings 
—so increases efficiency that at 40 miles an 
hour, your engine has more than 85% of its 


power in reserve. 


So do you wonder test drivers talk about com- 
etsP And don’t you think you ought to find out 
about the FrrEBaLL Eight on general principles ? 


We do—in fact, we wonder how you can wait! 


Fired at its very heart, this more highly 


compressed iallets g° with such full-forced 
“ping-free”’ wallop that ahy 
gasoline of 75 octane rating 
(now available at standard- 
fuel Prices) may be used in 
the 115-hp. engine. Any fuel 
of 80 octane rating serves jn 
the 125- and 165- “hp. engines. 









Sofa breat projectile ts called a “FIREBALL, » 


WILL BUILD THEM 
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Scorching sun parches hair 
.. makes it dry and lifeless. 











| Water increases harm, washes 
away remaining scalp oils, 


Otime like summer for fun and health- 

ful exercise. Swimming, tennis, golf, 
or just loafing on the beach under the 
summer sun does wonders for your health. 
| But remember that same summer sun 
can raise havoc with your hair — dries it 
out, makes it brittle, lifeless. And then 
your shower or swim adds to the damage 
by washing away remaining scalp oils. 
| Take care of your hair! Massage your 
| scalp with Vitalis. Feel the tingle of awak- 
ening circulation. The pure vegetable oils 
of Vitalis bring needed aid to your hair by 
| supplementing the natural scalp oils. Your 
hair is easy to comb, has a natural lustre— 
but none of that objectionable ‘“patent- 
leather” look. 

Get a bottle of Vitalis today. Start now 
to protect your hair against broiling sun 
| and drenching water with Vitalis and the 
“60-Second Workout.” 





Ask Your Barber 


He’s an expert on the care of scalp and hair. 
For your protection in the barber shop— 
genuine Vitalis comes only in sanitary, indi- 
vidual Sealtubes. Next time you go to the 
barber’s insist on Vitalis Sealtubes. 
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Protect your hair with VITALIS and 
the “60-Second Workout” 





50 Seconds to Rub — Circu- 

lation quickens—flow of 
necessary oil is increased — 
hair has a chance! 


10 Seconds to Comb and 
Brush—Hair has a lustre— 


2 


no objectionable “patent- 
leather’ look. 





VITALIS 


HELPS KEEP HAIR HEALTHY AND HANDSOME! 





‘on ideas. 








the Philharmonic, and maybe a movie 
or play in the middle of the week; and 
when he got his first raise they cele- 
brated with a bottle of champagne, and 
he passed dark hints about when he got 
the next raise he would ask her some- 
thing. Darling; he was really old-fash- 
ioned. 

That was about the time the crisis 
came at the office. The last blow was 
when the Cold-It people, Nate’s bread- 
and-butter account, decided to go off 
the air. Angela was thrce weeks behind 
in salary. Nate’s blondes no longer 
phoned, one every five minutes. He had 
pulled out of his gambling phase, trying 
to recoup at the races, and was now 
working like fury, on the phone all the 
time, up all night thinking of new stunts. 
But word had gone the rounds that Nate 
Goodwin was slipping. f 

The fatal day came, with the delega- 
tion of moguls. The bankers had 
brought Pat Daly along as an expert. 
She heard it all. They tried to put Nate 
on the pan. One of the bankers fumed 
and blew! The crazy way the business 
had been run! Hundred-dollar phone 
bills on fifty-dollar orders! Salesmen 
enough for a firm ten times the size! 
Crazy, wild projects. “This isn’t a busi- 
ness, it’s a gambling house!” he sput- 
tered. 

That was where Mr. Nate snapped 
back. “Sure,” he said. “This kind of 
business is a gamble. If you hit with an 
idea, you clean up. But you have to 
play the game. You don’t kick about a 
few bucks for a phone bill!” 

And Pat Daly backed him up. “Sure,” 
Pat said. This was high-powered gam- 
bling. Promotion. Ideas. “But the 
fact is,” he said, “ideas run in cycles. 
Sometimes one man is hot, sometimes 
another. One thing you can’t do is 
repeat yourself. You’ve got to have 
something new, something fresh all the 
time.” 

And if his advice as an expert was to 
be asked, he said, the trouble was not 
in the setup, or in the field. The trou- 
ble was, Nate had had a run of bad luck 
What the firm needed just 
now was a fresh mind, a man with new 
ideas, someone to work along with Nate 
and give him a new slant— 

This was Gar’s chance, Angela knew. 
And if she didn’t tell him of this opening, 
he’d be bound to hear about it, perhaps 
after someone else had the job. She’d 
have to tell him, right away. 

Maybe she ought to feel excited. 
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“If I were six months younger, I'd go for her myself” 
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Maybe it would be a good thing for him, 
a great opportunity to show the old| 
crowd. 

They were to have dinner. She called | 
for him at his office; he was working | 
late, getting up a set of regional charts. 
He had a plan for redistricting the ware- | 
houses. 

They went to a little Italian place on 
Third Avenue; it had an old-fashioned 
back room, a swell dollar dinner, wine, 
noise, even slot machines for atmos- 
phere. 

She told him. 

As Gar listened, Angela watched it 
happening to him: the old excitement 
rising in his eyes; she could see all those 
old wild projects thronging into his 
mind. 

“So,” she concluded, “what they want 
is an idea man, and I guess you could 
get the job, if you tried.” 

She waited. 


HE WAS looking past her. Just then 

she heard a familiar whirring sound, 
a tinkle, then a whoop. Somebody at. 
the slot machine had just hit the jack 
pot. 

Maybe it was an omen. Why wasn't 
she glad? 

“I made it!” the player yelled, scoop- 
ing up the quarters. 

“Sign of good luck,” Angela ventured, 
searching Gar’s face. c 

He reached for her hand. “It was 
swell of you to tell me, Angela.” 

“I guess you'd better see them in the 
morning, huh?” she said. 

“You know, there’s a funny thing) 
about the jack pot,” Gar remarked. 
“You either put the quarters right back’ 
into the machine, or drink them up.” 

At last she dared look into his eyes. 
It was going to be all right. His eyes 
were clearing, focusing again. He was 
no longer like a man under a drug 
stimulant. “Know what I was thinking’ 
of?” Gar asked. 

She shook her head, and waited for 
him to tell her. { 

“Midgets,” he said. And they both 
laughed. Their hands held tight. j 
was safe. She could even call him at’ 
his office, tomorrow, and gossip about. 
all the big-talkers who would show up,/ 
trying to get that job. la 

The guy with the pile of quarters k ad | 
moved to the next machine, and w S 
feeding them into the slot, doggedly, his | 
smile going into grimness, a fever com- 
ing over his eyes. 
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advance that no one should lose 
jore than a dollar. Each person takes 
dollar’s worth of chips at the start, 
d the limit is so arranged that this 
jllar’s worth of chips should last a 
ng time, even with tough luck. How- 
er, if a person does lose all his dol- 
rs worth of chips he gets another 
lar’s worth free and continues to play 
itthout any additional cash liability. 
he loses the second dollar’s worth he 
s to stop. And if he wins he must 
ake good both dollars before he can 
ke a profit. At the end of the game, 
case any player has lost more than a 
ar’s worth of chips, the winners are 
arged the excess difference. 
Bookkeeping errors are all too fre- 
jent in many poker games and, when 
py occur, always lead to a certain 
10unt of unpleasantness. The first 
iss of bookkeeping errors is due to 
stakes in counting chips. For in- 
nee, in giving out a stack the banker 
ll give one or two chips too many or 
» few. These errors are of relative 
mportance since the amount in- 
ved is very small. However, I have 
m games where the error might run 
9 several stacks. This usually occurs 
en there are not enough chips and, 
ia result, the players in the game buy 
tk and forth from one another. Then 
} banker, who is busy playing the 
me, enters the transactions incor- 
itly, and at the end the books are far 
of balance. 





How to Avoid Errors 





































theoretically, when a_ bookkeeping 
pr occurs all players in the game 
uld be equally responsible whether 
yy win or lose. Actually, however, it 
bustomary and I believe reasonably 
jper, in the event the bookkeeping 
br results in a profit, to credit the 
fit to the losers; while if the book- 
ping error results in a loss, it is 
irged against the winners. 
However, the best thing is not to have 
kkeeping errors, and this can be 
y well taken care of if the follow- 
rules are used: 
irst: the bookkeeping unit will 
jays be one stack, and under no cir- 
stances should transactions involv- 
ja fraction of a stack go on the books. 
econd: all transactions should be 
een a player and the banker—never 
een two players. 
ird: transactions should be re- 
ted to a minimum. This can usually 
lone by use of markers. These mark- 
| may consist of chips of a special 
br, mah-jongg counters or even 
chsticks. The marker should have 
alue equal to one stack, and when a 
er enters the game he should be 
*n one stack of red chips and sev- 
markers. Then, as he loses chips, 
nay trade in a marker for a stack of 
9s at any time without any book- 
ping being involved at all. 
ourth: the banker should enter each 
er’s name on a sheet of paper with 
eral columns after the name. He 
es the number of stacks given the 
er initially in the first column. If 
player takes more stacks later, he 
es the accumulation in the second 
mn. The next chips sold put the 
yer in the third column, etc. 

mally: in order to avoid argument 
nm this method is used it is a good 
for the player to put his initials in 
column opposite the number of 
s he has received so that there will 
© question at the end of the game. 
jhis last system of bookkeeping may 
Wise resentment. I can just hear 
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Hands Across the Table 


Continued from page 22 


someone say, “What sort of game is it 
where the banker cannot be trusted to 
write down how many chips he gives 
the various players?” The answer to 
that is that, irrespective of how honest 
and ethical people are, they can and do 
make mistakes. In particular I have 
heard more withering arguments be- 
tween people of the highest probity as 
to whether or not John Smith has taken 
eight stacks or seven stacks than I care 
to remember. But when Smith has to 
sign for the stacks he receives there are 
no arguments at all and everybody is 
happy. 
Dealer’s Option 


If you want to sit down for an eve- 
ning of serious poker, you probably will 
want to stick to one game all evening, 
maybe draw, stud or some high-low 
game. But for real fun, I would suggest 
dealer’s option. In this game the dealer 
has the right to name the conditions of 
play. In playing Dealer’s Option the 
following points should be kept in mind: 

1. The dealer’s option should be re- 
stricted to not more than seven or eight 
games. Otherwise the players simply 
vie with one another in seeing what ab- 
surdities they can concoct. 

For instance, I know one man who 
claimed he had a sure-fire system of 
winning. When asked what it was he 
explained, “Whenever I deal, I deal a 
hand of straight Draw Poker with the 
deuces, threes and fours wild and the 
further provision that the high hand and 
the dealer split the pot!” 

2. Every time a new game is played it 
has the same effect as an increase in 
stakes, the reason being that at first the 
players have a distinct tendency to 
overvalue their hands and hence bet 
more proportionately than they would 
in a familiar game. 

3. The factor of skill is increased and 
the element of luck decreased. A lot of 
people are going to disagree with this 
statement, but there is a distinct reason 
for it. If only one or two games are 
played, after a while even the poorest 
players obtain a pretty good idea of 
what a hand is worth and how to play it. 
But when each deal presents something 
entirely new it takes an expert to know 
what is going on. 

The following games all possess dis- 
tinct merit and are well worth trying. 


Spit-in-the-Ocean 


Each player is dealt four cards and 
one card is faced up in the center. This 
card and all like it are wild and it is 
counted as part of your hand. Other- 
wise the conditions of the game are the 
same as in Draw, and after a round of 
betting the players draw to their hands 
and bet again. 

In playing this game you should bear 
in mind that every player starts with 
one joker and that there are three more 
jokers in the deck. If you haven’t got 
them, someone else almost surely has. 
As a result, nothing less than four of a 
kind is likely to win any pot, and even 
a small straight flush is nothing to get 
too excited about although it is a fairly 
good hand. 

There is no point whatsoever in stay- 
ing with a pat straight or flush, much 
less trying to make one. In deciding 
whether to stay, a joker in your hand is 
much more valuable than a pair. I 
would suggest the following minimum 
requirements for staying in the pot: (a) 
a joker; (b) a pair of aces or kings; 
(c) two pairs, jacks up or better. 

With the last hand, if there is a raise 






VELVET... ws ices 


‘er down and bang away... 
stays cool under steady 
firing. It’s Kentucky's finest 
Burley tobacco... aged 
longer .. . mellowed with 
real maple sugar. The mild- 
est makin’s for a pipe or 
cigarette. 


before the draw, either drop out or dis- | Copyright 1940, Liccetr & MYERS ToBAcco Co. 
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P. O. HARBAGE 
won Amateur and Open 
Clay Target Championships 
with scores of 
200 straight! 


MILD and COOL 
Positively NO BITE” 
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SO THAT'S IT! WELL, |’VE A NOTION 
MAYBE ITS YOUR OWN FAULT, 
SUSAN! TO MY MIND, A GOOD TALK | 
WITH OUR DENTIST ON--ON a 
BAD BREST ens 'T DO YOU 
A MITE OF HARM! 
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SUE SANG BEFORE SEVEN 


BUT CRIED ee 


ELEVEN S 


DON'T TELL ME NOTHING'S HAPPENED, 
SUSAN! MY LAND, CHILD, YOU WERE 
HAPPY AS A 

CRICKET 7H/S 

MORNING! 


THIS MORNING 
| DIDN'T KNOW JIM 
HAD ASKED LOIS TO 
. THE CLUB DANCE! 





SUE SEES HER DENTIST... 


TESTS SHOW THAT MUCH BAD BREATH 
COMES FROM DECAYING FOOD 

PARTICLES AND STAGNANT SALIVA 
AROUND TEETH THAT AREN'T 

CLEANED PROPERLY. | RECOMMEND 


COLGATE DENTAL CREAM. ITS SPECIAL 
PENETRATING FOAM REMOVES 
THESE ODOR-BREEDING DEPOSITS. AND 


COLGATE’S COMBATS BAD BREATH 


PR... MAKES TEETH SPARKLE ! 


“Colgate’s special pene- 

trating foam gets into 

the hidden crevices be- 

tween your teeth...helps 

your toothbrush clean 
out decaying food particles and stop 
the stagnant saliva odors that cause 
much bad breath. And Colgate’s safe 
polishing agent makes teeth naturally 
bright and sparkling! Always use 
Colgate Dental Cream—regularly and 
frequently. No other dentifrice is ex- 
actly like it.” 


20: 


LARGE SIZE 


35+ 


GIANT SIZE 
OVER TWICE 
AS MUCH 


BAD BREATH KEEPS 
ROMANCE AWAY! 


TWICE A DAy! 


TE 


RIBBON 6G 
oN DENTAL CREAM 





4 OONT AIM TO HINDER 
YOUR COURTING, J\M--BUT 


4 1T WAS RIGHT LATE WHEN YOU 
| BROUGHT SUSAN HOME FROM 


THE DANCE, SO... 


GOODNIGHT! 





PLAY SAFE! USE COLGATE’S 


NOW- NO BAD BREATH BEHIND HER SPARKLING SMILE / 











card your small pair since your full 
house is not going to win the pot. 

Spit-in-the-Ocean is also frequently 
played with three cards in the center 
and four in each player’s hand. The 
cards are turned up one at a time, each 
exposure being followed by a round of 
betting, after which there is a draw and 
a final round. In this game, even though 
no cards are wild, you should not expect 
ever to win a pot with less than a high 
flush. 

Cincinnati 


In this game there are five cards in 
your hand and five in the center. Noth- 
ing is wild and there is no draw, but 
there are five rounds of betting, one 
round following the turning up of each 
of the center cards. A straight may win 
a pot and a big flush has about an even 
chance of standing up. 

If as many as three cards in one suit 
turn up it is almost a certainty that 
some player will have a flush, while if 
a pair turns up someone is pretty sure 
to have a full house. As a matter of 
fact, even without a pair turning up, 
full houses occur with considerable fre- 
quency. On the other hand, any four of 
a kind is a very good hand and will win 
more than nine pots out of ten. 


Cincinnati Liz 


In this variation of Cincinnati the 
lowest card in the center and all like 
it are wild. 

Practically the smallest hand that 
ever wins a pot is a large four of a kind. 
Straight flushes stand up on occasion, 
but the only really good hand is five 
aces. 

High-Low Cincinnati 


This is really a fine game. With five 
cards in the center and five cards in the 
hand there is plenty of opportunity for 
a player to win a pot both ways. Fur- 
thermore, in the event that two or three 
low cards show up in the center, it is not 
odd to find that two players tie for low. 

Assuming the betting starts before a 
card is faced up, I stay if (a) I. have 
three cards that fit into the perfect low, 
or any four fairly low cards (this hand 
presents distinct possibilities for low) ; 
(b) I have a pair of aces, two pairs, a 
four flush or three cards of the same 
suit including an ace (these hands pre- 
sent possibilities for high); (c) I have 
a holding that suggests possibilities 
for either high or low, such as a fairly 
high pair and three low cards. 


... a man set apart by pride 


temper 


- » » a girl who braved risks no 
would face 


...a Savage fight for the golde 
land of the Old West 


These are some of the things that make Ernest 
Haycox’s new novel memorable 


THE DRIFTER 


BEGINS IN NEXT WEER’S COLLIER’S 











































I pay no attention whatsoever 
straights since, even if made, 
chances are greatly against my straigh 
winning high. 

My subsequent procedure is noy 
based on how the cards that appear 
the center match my hand. Thus, if 
am playing for low and a high card ar 
pears in the center, I say to myst 
“Here is one card that did no one ar 
good as regards my half of the pot.” 
a low card turns up which happens 
pair one of my own, I say, “This didn 
no good at all but surely helped so: 
one else,” and I am inclined to get ig 
out unless my hand already is vw 
good; while if a low card that helps 1 
hand appears, I am greatly encourag 

If I am trying for high, with a hold 
such as a pair of aces, and if the fir 
card doesn’t happen to be either a 
ace or a pair for one of my cards, I 
inclined to get out, the reason be 
that I still need two cards to make 
full house and must get those two a 
of the four cards remaining. 

If I happen to have a small full hot 
and a pair higher in value than my 
of threes appears in the center, I real 
the distinct likelihood that that gij 
someone else a higher full house a 
either drop out or at least stop rai 

If I have a small flush and three 
in some other suit appear in the cent 
I am likewise discouraged. In fact t 
cards of another suit act as a distit 
warning to me. 

Finally, I try to pay attention to ft 
betting. In particular, if one or 
players show great strength in the ear 
rounds, I realize that the eventual w 
ning hands will have to be pretty goc 
and drop out unless I have possibiliti 
of making something very good. On f 
other hand, when no one shows stre 
I will trail along with only fair possibil 
ties. . 

Shotgun 


I imagine this game, which is a er 
between Draw and Stud, derives i 
name from the fact that the begin 
has less chance to escape with his wht 
skin than at almost any other gan 
The rules are as follows: 

Each player is dealt three cards, ant 
following a round of betting those 
maining in the pot receive a fourth cé 
Then there is a second round of bettil 
a fifth card is dealt, followed by a th 
round of betting and a draw. Follow 
the draw there is a fourth and fii 
round of betting. ; 

Like all games with several rounds 
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TURNED A BRIGHT IDEAINTOA 


vo. 


OR many years Charles Goodyear put all his 

time and money into experiments to dis- 
cover a method by which rubber could be made 
to stand extremes of temperature and thus be 
fashioned into useful articles. 

Willingly he sacrificed all life’s luxuries to the 
search. Finally, however, he reached the point 
where his money was gone and he lacked the 
means of obtaining even the simplest necessities 
of life. 

Goodyear was on the verge of abandoning 
his efforts when his brother-in-law advanced him 
one hundred dollars. This financial help, received 
at a critical time, enabled him to carry on to his 
great discovery ofa process for vulcanizing rubber. 


Courage Is Not Enough 





As Charles Goodyear learned, vision and cour- 
age are not always enough when there is a serious 
problem to be solved. Even the bravest and most 
resourceful need money to see them through a 
difficult period. 

If your dependents should ever have to go 
along without you, they would face a problem 
of readjustment which could be solved only in 
part by their spirit and intelligence. For a little 
while at least, they would need income to cover 
essential expenses while making plans for the 
future. 

The John Hancock Readjustment Income 
Plan meets this special situation in a special way 
by supplying ready cash to cover family expenses 
during the period of readjustment. How such a 
plan is being applied to an average family in 
moderate circumstances is told in our interesting 
booklet, ‘Two Lives.” For your copy write 
Department C-6, John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 197 Clarendon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


bas ea! 


LiFe SLE. 6a COMPANY 


< or Boston, Massacnusertrs 
In 1839, after years of experimentation, Charles Goodyear dropped’a mixture of rubber GUY W. COX, President 
and sulphur on a hot stove and accidentally discovered the process of vulcanizing rubber. 











“My JOBS A PICNIC. 


All I do is remind you... 
there’s a vital difference that 
makes you want PHILIP MORRIS” 


...a vital difference in manufacture... brings to you 
a vital difference, of smoking enjoyment without smoking 
penalties. For, as a group of distinguished doctors found* 


— WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP 
Morris, Every CASE OF IRRITATION OF 
THE Nose or THROAT— Due To SMOKING— 
CLEARED COMPLETELY, OR DEFINITELY 
IMPROVED. 










*Reported in authoritative medical journals 


my fp 


oVoncesicat FINEST Capercle 


CREATORS OF FAMOUS CIGARETTES FOR 92 YEARS, ALWAYS UNDER THE PHILIP MORRIS NAME 
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betting, the first thing to learn is to drop 
out on the first card if you have noth- 
ing. In particular I would recommend 
dropping unless you have either a pair 
or three cards of the same suit. If you 
want to waste a few chips you may also 
stay on three cards in sequence, but this 
latter is not recommended. 

If after receiving the fourth card 
someone bets, you should drop unless 
you have a fair-sized pair, a four flush 
or an open-end straight. After getting 
a fifth card you should value your hand 
about the same as you would in Draw 
Poker, except that you must modify 
your valuation to allow for the way the 
betting has gone. 

Incidentally, in this game, for sim- 
plicity sake it is customary for the 
player nearest the dealer’s left to bet 
first on every round. This, of course, 
makes the dealer the last man and gives 
him a slight advantage. 


Double-Barreled Shotgun 
(Sometimes called Texas Tech) 


This game is simply Shotgun plus two 
additional features. First, the high and 
the low hands divide; second, there are 
four rounds of betting after the draw 
instead of one, these four rounds oc- 
curring as follows: 

After the draw each player exposes 
one card. There is a round of betting. 
A second card is exposed and there is a 
second round of betting. A third card 
is exposed, followed by a third round of 
betting. Finally a fourth card is ex- 
posed, followed by the final round. The 
order of betting is the same as in Stud 
(i.e., the player who shows the highest 
card or cards on the table bets first). 

Following the last round of betting 
each player remaining in the pot places 
a chip in his hand—one color meaning 
he is trying for high, another color 
meaning he is trying for low. The hands 
then open simultaneously. 

The division of the pot is now accom- 
plished as follows: The highest hand of 
all those declaring for high wins high; 
the lowest hand for all those declaring 
for low wins low. Thus, if only one 
player declares for high, he wins that 
half of the pot even thouch he may not 
actually have the highest hand. 

I'requently there is a great deal of 
skill involved in deciding which way to 
declare in this game. As an example, 
you're in the pot with but one opponent. 
You show a two, a three, a four and a 
seven and have a seven concealed. He 
shows a two, a five, an eight and a jack. 
You have been betting very strongly, 
and your opponent is going to assume 
that you have an “immortal” low 
against him. Hence, irrespective of 
what his hole card is, he will declare for 
high. Therefore, if you want to play 
safe you may declare for low and be 
perfectly sure of splitting the pot. How- 
ever, if you want to gamble you may 
declare high also. Now unless he has 
an eight or jack in the hole you will 
win the entire pot. However, if he does 
have an eight or a jack in the hole, you 
will lose it all. 


Pistol or Hole-Card Stud 


In this game of Five-Card Stud the 
betting starts after each player is dealt 
his hole card. Hence, there is one ad- 
ditional round of betting. 

Unless this game is played in a liberal 
fashion it is no fun at all, since other- 
wise only those players fortunate 
enough to get an ace, king, queen or jack 
dealt to them stay in the pot at all. 
When played liberally it is fun, since 
you have the spectacle of players rais- 
ing with a very low card on the theory 
that if the next card pairs them no one 
will suspect what they have. However, 
even in that type game there is still 
a great weakness—namely, that the 





player who sits back and waits for | 
ace will eventually wind up with ; 
the money. | 


Mexican Five-Card Stud 


In this game each card is dealt fe 
down and before each round of betti 
starts each player decides which ca 
he will keep for his hole card. The 
is a natural presumption that a play 
will conceal as much of his strength 
possible. In turn this allows for sor 
very interesting bluffs. For example 
player starts with an ace and a dew 
and naturally turns up the deuce. J] 
now gets a three-spot, turns up the a 
and proceeds to bet exactly as if 
had a pair of aces. j 











Joker Poker 


In this game the joker is added tot 
regular pack of fifty-two cards and 
player may count it as any card h e¢ 
sires—even one in his own hand. Th 
a player with four of a kind and t 
joker has five of a kind—a new 
gory which beats any other. Orap 
with the joker, the ace of hearts a 
three other hearts has a double-z 
flush, which beats any other flush. — 

The purpose of playing with a jok 
of course, is to improve the h 
Hence, theoretically, since the 
are better there will be more a 
and in Draw Poker it does work ou 
way to some extent, although o 
group becomes accustomed to the 
tion of the joker they all increase 
minimum requirements for op 
staying, raising, etc., so that th 
little if any change effected in the g 

In Five-Card Stud, strangely en 
putting a joker in the pack greatl 
creases the amount of action, si 
the joker appears face up, anyon 
who does not have a high pair i 
diately drops out; while if it d 3 
appear, any player who takes any str 
action is immediately suspected of h hs 
ing the joker in the hole. , 











































The Bug 


In this variation the joker may ¢ 
only as an ace or to fill a straight 
flush. Thus a pair of aces and the B, 
are three aces; a pair of kings and t, 
Bug count as a pair with an ace ki 

Strangely enough, the use of the 
livens up Draw Poker more than 
joker, the reason being that since 
not completely wild the fact th 
player does not hold the Bug hi 
does not stop him from betting. 
since there are now five aces in the de 
the number of times someone hol 
pair of aces is greatly increased. — 
thermore, the chance of getting a t 
ace in the draw to a pair of aces bece 
about fifty per cent better thai 
straight poker. 

Then the Bug fits in with all type 
straight combinations. Thus, if 
draw to a seven, eight, nine and 
any jack, ten, six or five (one of sit 
cards) gives you your straight, 
you draw to a nine, eight, six 4 
Bug, you have twelve chances for 
cess. 

Then when we come to Stud F 
the Bug merely increases the valt 
all the other aces, since if you do f 
an ace your chance of pairing 1 
greatly increased. However, a word 
the wise: In playing Stud Poker # 
the Bug do not get too enthus 
about having a king in the hole. 5 
member there are five aces in the pi 
and only four kings. | 

Finally, in playing dealer’s option | 
is permissible to select either straii 
stud or draw, the two old reliables. _ 

Another article on modem 
will appear in an early issue. 


| 


an 


The Hell on Devil’s Island 


Continued from page 9 


y other kind. It is certain there are 
least 15,000 convicts, divided between 
‘0 political classes: “liberes” and “de- 
rtees.” The liberes have served their 
g spells in colony prisons and must 
nain here for years equal in number 
their original confinement periods be- 
e they can return to France. They are 
e to roam at will and get jobs within 
= colony. 
Not one in a thousand can “take it’’ 
g enough to return to France. The 
portees are those still in pens, in- 
iding lifers. Socially, liberes and de- 
ees are of but one class—bad to 
zin with, toughened by their treat- 
ent into the worst men on earth. 
More than 4,000 murderers are in the 
pen of St. Laurent, about 100 miles 
Cayenne, right on the border river 
hing Albino in Dutch Guiana. About 
00 more, thieves and other habitual 
enders, are in St. Jean prison, also 
the Maroni, a short row or rafting 
m Dutch territory. Others are in 
urou pen, or in outlying work camps. 














Starvation Means Trouble 


Potentially these 15,000 violent men, 
ed by terrain and environment and 
mstance, would comprise the most 
idable force in history. 

ere is no fancy, but stark facts that 
ve the Guianas terror-stricken. When 
ple talk to you on the streets or in 
| homes of Paramaribo, even white 
ple, it is with preoccupied and 
ited lights in their eyes. For the 
ch especially, trapped in their cen- 
/Guiana, is the nightmare prospect of 
)00 brutalized men in a berserk ex- 
lition. 

a the convicts of French Guiana 
hungry. 

irtually left now to their own re- 
tees, they had in late August enough 
d for only a couple of weeks of thin- 
doling. No prospect exists of get- 
more over customary lines of 
hmunication and supply which fell 
rt with the defeat of France. That 
hy the guards are deserting. That 
hy the Bush Negroes are quitting the 
Inities of pens and prison camps and 
eating deep into the interior. Con- 











| 
| 
| 
\ 
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victs won’t starve long before they tear 
down stockades and walls. 

Driven to band together by a single- 
ness of purpose and wickedness, pos- 
sessing all the criminal-gang knowledge 
of the advantages of organization and 
the strength of unity, armed with guns 
seized from wardens and with the ter- 
rifying work weapon, the machete, 
hardened by ever scanty rations and 
lack of human comfort or care, they are 
more dangerous than the wild beasts 
and poisonous insects and snakes of the 
jungles around them, because their hu- 
man intelligence is added to base cun- 
ning. 

Everyone here knows it is to Dutch 
Guiana that the criminal horde will turn. 
So the Dutch stand to: and talk and 
think of little else. Light-draught ships 
would probably get up the Surinam 
River to embark the whites if Para- 
maribo should be overrun. There are 
only 400 soldiers, Dutch white and na- 
tive colored, scattered throughout the 
colony—an area as large as Wisconsin. 
Sixty troopers keep watch across the 
Maroni from the murderers’ pen at St. 
Laurent. Fifty white Dutch marines 
came by destroyer from Curacao while 
I was in Paramaribo; there were rumors 
of 50 more to follow. 

On Princess Irene’s birthday in 
August there was a review of Paramar- 
ibo’s garrison: the marines, plus two 
squads of sailors and a company of 
spindly, undernourished green native 
volunteers. It made you sad to see this 
brave little show, and the worried faces 
around. 

Because of emphasis on news from 
more important places, attention fo- 
cused on air raids in the Old World and 
conferences in the New, this desperate 
plight of the Guianas has developed 
without the outside world being aware. 
Also, colonial officials here have rea- 
sons we shall presently examine for 
keeping truth from the United States 
particularly. George De Zayas and I are 
the only foreign journalists who have 
investigated conditions here at first- 
hand since war on the Western front 
began. 

You find good people of your own po- 
litical and social faiths, sad and heavy 
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Birds of America 





THE CROW. May he recognized 
by oily, over-greased, plastered- 
down plumage. Lady birds ques- 
tion his sartorial good taste for 
using goo instead of Kreml. 





THE WET HEN. The other ex- 


treme. Characterized by dry, 
stiff, unruly feathers. Result of 
soaking in water, which washes 
away natural oils. Krem] needed. 





THE BALD EAGLE. Loss of top- 
feathers usually due to neglect. 
Use of Kreml in time helps check 
excessive falling hair, removes 
dandruff scales, feels refreshing. 


HE DOESN'T GET THE “BIRD”, 
thanks to Kreml Hair Tonic. 
Kreml keeps hair perfectly 
groomed — looking its natural 
best. Neat, lustrous, never sticky 
or oily. 


Kreml, the famous tonic dressing, is neither sticky nor greasy. 
Keeps hair lustrous, in perfect order. Checks excessive falling 
hair, removes dandruff scales, relieves itching scalp. 


Women tell us Kreml puts their hair in splendid condition 
for permanents — makes permanents look lovelier. 


Ask for Kreml at your drugstore or barber shop. 


Kreml Shampoo is a splendid ally of Kreml Hair Tonic. Made 
from an 80% olive oil base, it cleanses thoroughly, rinses out 
quickly, leaves hair soft and easy to manage. 


KREML 


REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES — CHECKS EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR 
NOT GREASY — MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE 
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‘ Frise * 
ES'STERED Us. PATENT OFF 


Gives You a New-Looking Car Again 


How does your car look after vacation and summer 
driving .. . dull, travel-worn? Go to the rescue of the 
finish with the wonderful Simoniz Kleener. Do it now, 
before it's too late! Simoniz Kleener does more than 
just make cars sparkle. It revives the lacquer or en- 
amel, bringing back all the brilliance and color the 
finish had when new. Then apply Simoniz, if you want 
your car to stay beautiful. And has anybody told you 
about the new quick way to Simoniz.. . easy as here- 
% today-gone-tomorrow polishing! Even tho it wasn’t, 

you'd say, “It’s worth it—Simoniz lasts!'’ Month after 

month, it protects and preserves the finish. So, always 

insist on the world-famous Simoniz and Simoniz 

Kleener for your car. There’s nothing else like them! ra 
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with the conviction that if Europe’s fury 
reaches into the Western Hemisphere 
primary bloodshed will come not from 
the fair contact of their armed forces 
with ours, but from the decaying pains 
of imperialism—from visitation for the 
sins of a great nation which carried a 
medieval form of penal banishment 
into modern days; and from the short 
vision of empire leaders who still 
thought of colonies merely as dividend 
factories with no self-help for their peo- 
ple nor provision or plan for their food 
sufficiency in time of emergency. 

You find, while great Western capi- 
tals hum with talk of “hemisphere soli- 
darity,”’ human beings in Dutch and 
French Guianas eating garbage to keep 
from starving. 

You find, while statesmen North and 
South utter lofty ideals, neglected peo- 
ple breaking out with sores, ravaged by 
disease, their always-anemic line of re- 
sistance now dissolved entirely by lack 
of food, shortage of doctors and no 
money from homelands to provide. 


America’s Real Danger Spot 


You find, too, eyes and minds and 
hearts turned for a brief moment of hope 
toward the United States. This was 
when Secretary Hull, best-known and 
most-beloved man among these peoples, 
was in Havana. Remember, there is not 
here the same facility or capacity for 
understanding current matters as with 
us at home. In all foreign-held Ameri- 
can lands there is heavy, stubborn cen- 
sorship; and, among the blacks, almost 
complete illiteracy. 

Thus, misconception of an issue at 
Havana spread through foreign posses- 
sions like a brush fire in a Sierra wind. 
People thought it was as simple as this: 
all they had to do was vote on the ques- 


'|tion of shedding old masters, coming 


into the possession or protection of the 
United States. In cabs, stores, on streets 
in Trinidad, natives would stop you and 
ask: “When do we vote? Let us vote.” 
One man, who confessed schooling up to 
his 12th year, said: “I have worked un- 
der both American and English fore- 
men in the oil fields here, on banana 
plantations in Jamaica. I have com- 
pared their ways, so have my mates. We 


y | prefer to be with you.” 


In the Guianas it was more poignant: 
there immediate fear sharpened this 
wistfulness. 

Invariably Puerto Rico was quoted 
for an example of how the United States 
handles its possessions better; with 


‘| roads, schools, higher standard of living, 


and no draining for benefit of home 
treasuries. The idea of new allegiance, 
or independence, excited European 
America for a nine-day wonder. Then 
despair closed down again. 

The real trouble zone in the Americas, 
the powder keg closest to open flame, is 
the Guianas. When you fly over these 
pestilential lands with their thousands 
of square miles of manless and never- 
explored swamps and jungles and open 


_ | savannahs alternately grilled by the 


Line sun and steamed by tropical rains 
you wonder why anyone should want 
them. But down here lie fabled riches— 


| |resources and opportunities 
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for which nations have al- 
ways fought. The Guianas 
lie just north of the Equator, 
an hour east of New York, 
between the 62d and 52d 
west meridians, on the bridge 
of the long nose that South 
America pokes toward Africa. 
First British, larger than 
Great Britain itself, with a 
population about equal to At- 
lanta’s; then Dutch, three 
times larger than all Holland, 
with a population less than 
Hartford’s; last French, of a 


size with Alabama, but with —< ~<-yaame_ 








' 

fewer inhabitants than Phoenix, Arizoj| 

French Guiana, always the unhe 
piest spot on earth, is now the most d 
ordered and despairing: an ulcer tt 
has opened. The local government ¢ 
parently is anti-Vichy. The Washir 
ton embassy of the French governme 
has been forced to wash its hands 
Guiana: a cablegram from them to t 
governor for a visa in our behalf y 
ignored. The legation at Caracas, Ver 
zuela, nearest French diplomatic pe 
knows absolutely nothing and can { 
no advices through. Even the Frer 
consul at Paramaribo, next door 
Cayenne, has neither authority nor 
structions nor information from 

French Guiana is virtually isola 
from the world. There is only an oc 
sional tramp ship; and the “local” m 
plane on the Pan American main } 
which comes down at a float on 
Cayenne River for gas, and flies a 
soon as possible. Mariners and p 
alike have always considered Cay 
the filthiest plague spot in their 
Some news comes out by ship 
plane; but the festering within 
is chiefly estimated by native 
with the interior along the frontier 

Even from the clear, fine air of 10) 
feet when you look down upon Frer 
Guiana oppression knots your stomé 
A few prison camps are the only bre¢ 
in the malignant green hide of * 
jungles. Narrow riverways are the o 
means of travel, but from your plé 
you cannot make them out in the mat} 
treetops. Veteran P.A.A. pilots, | 
early morning hours, can trace 7 
rivers, however, by the veins of 
that are drawn like skeined wool 0} 
the dank wilderness. Jungles and riv 
alike are infested by venomous cr 
tures: piranhas, the man-eating fi 
caymans, an evil alligator; bushmas 
corals and fer-de-lances among 
snakes; tarantulas. A plane over Fre} 
Guiana affords you the most unsavi 
view in the world. 


















The Cry for Gold 


The colony has never grown food s 
ficient for a thousandth of its popu 
tion. It has lived baldly as an inco 
penitentiary, the slave camp and ch 
gang of the tropics, with degraded % 
sinning humans producing wealth 
the society that punished them. G 
is the principal natural resource; th 
is iron, too, and much chicle, and fr 
lumber. But the cry of the men W, 
the lashes and the government with | 
long arm has always been “Gold! M! 
gold!” The entire food, such as it ¥ 
of the convicts has customarily bi! 
fetched by ships coming from Frai} 
for gold. Now the food does not cor 
there is no French merchant marine. 

It is in the Dutch Guiana, most ff 
bled and yet most accessible of 
Guianas, thanks to the obstinate liber 
ness of the Hollanders, that you ar 
to collect the whole foreground det} 
and the back shadows and overtones 
the picture of Guiana blues. rl 

Dutch Guiana shares one disti 
with its sisters: geographical anon 
Few people can pronounce it; few: 
spell it; scarcely. any 
know where it is—confl 
it with Guinea in Afric 
New Guinea in the Orien!| 

But Dutch Guiana | ali’ 
owns the fame of Consul f 
Lawton. 4 

He is the local rep 
sentative of the United Sté 
government, a rotund ¢) 
flavorful character who mij) 
have stepped, as he stands) 
his whites and umbrella @ 
sun helmet, from the ming 
pages of O. Henry and S¢ 
erset Maugham. If you th 
of American consuls as W0 
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FIRST FLASH ABOUT ‘ 


1941 SCHICK MO EA 
To GIVE 30% QU! 






T ready, gentlemen, to change your 
ishaving habits for the better! 


iwhether you use a blade razor or 
plectric shaver, here’s the whisker- 
: . . 5 . = . 
pping whizzer youw’re going to come 
poner or later—so why delay? 


e by Schick—which tells a lot in it- 
lsince Schick started the whole electric 
er business. 


le for you— with the quick-and-easy, 
Kk-and-nickless workability you’ve 


ed for. 


Fe all—made to give close shaves— 
5 quicker, easier, better because of 
ick’s new exclusive Hollow-Ground 


| Head. 


ated bars on the face plate guide every 
iker into cutting slots—no missed or 
eut bristles. 





the hollow-ground, concave surface 
Le face plate feeds each whisker into 
e for the cleanest possible cutting— 
# down to the base! 


: : 
|what a cinch that makes of shaving! 


hold the head flat against the face— 
ly stretch the skin as your barber 
#—shave against the grain—and in a 
sive yourself the smoothest shave you 
®had—and no scrape, no burn, no pull! 


are are we that you'll never go back to 





o-wew SHAVER! HERE'S THE 


\ 435 
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BEST Z 43° YOUR FACE 
VER HAD gras 


ul 


BETTER SHAVEs / 
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~ NEW SCHICK COLONEL 


styled by Raymond Loewy, exe- 













cuted in rich ivory plastic with gold- 





colored Whisk-Its. Built-in radio static 





























alligator tuck-away case, $15.00. (Or, & 
\’ packed in de luxe Dress-Kit, $17.50.) 
} Companion to the COLONEL is the new 


FLYER, in burgundy with silver-col- 









ored Whisk-Its. Complete with new (j 
~, 2-M Head and genuine leath- 2 


NW er case, $12.50. 






any other shaver or shaving method after 
trying the new 2-M Schick that we make 
this standing offer! 


Try a New Schick for 30 days. If you’re 
not getting the best shaves ever by the 
end of that time, say so—and your dealer 
will refund every penny you paid. 

So why not trial-buy your New Schick 
today? Schick Shaver can be bought on =? 
easy terms most everywhere. RS , 
Walk in, get yours and start being kind 
to your face! 


Only Schick Offers These 
Whisk-Its! Shave anywhere, 
any time, dressed or undressed! 
These new Whisk-Its catch all 
beard clippings, empty in a 
jiffy after each shave. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
+ This is Schick’s 10th Anniversary Year! %& 
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SSSSaSSSSBPEPSPS_ 


NTION, SCHICK OWNERS! Get this “2% acc 
SSS 2-M Head for your shaver BALTIMORE 


We made this marvelous new 2-M Head so 
that it ean be used on any of the 2,500,000 


/ Schick Shavers now in service. 
$3.00 brings your present 5« hick right up — cuicaco = POS MaunirialB! 
to the minute. You get the new head expert- 


d, and the whole shaver inspected, cleaned, . 5 
Hated, and adjusted free of charge. Simply 

pur shaver to your nearest dealer—or send 
Ms at the factory in Stamford—or take it to a Bg J 
Mik Shaver Service Office (listed at right). nothing Ste 





Soo SSS > 





ALBANY CINCINNATI HOUSTON NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 
938 Natl. Sav. B’k Bldg. 814 Schmidt Bldg 521 Shell Bldg. 17 Wast 42nd St 506 Turks Head Blds 
~ é INDIANAPOLIS NEWARK, N. J ROCHESTER. N. Y. 
603 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 301 Swetland Blde. 703 Merchants B'k Bldg. 810 Raymond-Com. Blig 705 Temple Bldg. 
; COLUMBUS, O. KANSAS CITY, MO. OKLAHOMA CITY ST. LOUIS 
1033 Hunt’gton B’k Bide. 702 Fidelity B’k Bldg. 619 Hightower Bldg ” 575-7 Arcade Bldg 
406 Katz Bldg. DALLAS S TRY Wie 0795-7 Arcade dg. 
ALLAS LOS ANGELES OMAHA SANCERANGIGGS 
BOSTON G11 Southland Life Bldg. 401 RKO Hillstreet Bldg. 647 Omaha N’t’l B’k Blade. SEAN oe hey 
630 Boston C. of C. Bldg, DENVER MIAMI PHILADELPHIA nou ‘ 
501 Colorado Bldg. 218 Shoreland Arcade 1001 Chestnut St. SEATTLE 


BR oOT Fox Bldg, DES_ MOINES MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 7O1 Republic Bldg. 
2 A 413 Fleming Bldg. 152 W. Wisconsin Ave. 908 Investment Bldg. STAMFORD, CONN. 
BLP oats DETROIT i MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ME. 15 Garden St, 
553 Andrews Bldg. 906 Industrial B’k Bldg. 624 Andrus Bldg. 210 Bank of Com, Bldg. WASHINGTON, D. C 
NEW ORLEANS PORTLAND, ORE. 521 Bond Bidg, 
1202 American Ind’t’) Bldg, 1801 Canal Bldg. 1413 American B’k. Bldg. 
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212 Palmer House 


























Others know there’s no tobacco 
on earth that equals this truly 
AROMATIC pipe mixture 


Some people don’t like anything 
that’s new. 

Here’s such a new, different 
smoking-experience that some men 
don’t like it. But thousands of 
smokers won't touch any tobacco 
but Bond Street. 

Bond Street’s like expensive 
custom-blends in flavor, fragrance 
and bite-free coolness. Contains 
rare aromatic tobacco never before 
used in a popular price mixture. 
Even women approve Bond Street's 


aroma. 

In fairness to yourself, spend 15¢ 
for a generous pocket-tin of Bond 
Street today! 


Today<—try a tin of 


BOND 
STREET 


Pipe Tobacco 


A Product of PHILIP MORRIS 
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ing in pompous, officious circumstances, 
with adding machines and handsome 
native typists, you should visit Jim as 
he sits alone in his one-man office, giv- 
ing on a main street of Paramaribo. 
You should see his scarred desk, his 
single open shelf of dusty statistical 
manuals. 

Consul Jim has been here almost 
thirty years; and it’s more than twenty 
since he made a trip home to the States. 

Holland in Holland is quaint and 
clean. Holland in the West Indies is 
quaint and filthy. Holland in Guianas 
is quaint and so-so. You wish they 
would get over the use of wooden beds 





near the equator. Giant cockroaches 
follow you like pet dogs, and seem to 
wear wooden shoes. The prim, gabled 
houses, sanded wide streets, washed 
doorsteps and front-yard gardens and 
the spire-flanked village green lend 
Paramaribo startling resemblance to a 
New England village. 

Peacefulness is on the surface. Under- 
neath lies bitterness, much unhappiness. 
Foremost, the fear of starved convict 
invaders from French Guiana. Inter- 
nally, rebelliousness, unrest, hunger, a 
sickening depression and no way out in 





sight. Since May’s tempestuous first 
week more drama and tension have 
been packed into each day’s life here 
than the colony ever before knew. 

On a back-country lane a drawn-faced 
woman shook an empty basket at us. 
“Look,” she cried, “you rich white peo- 
ple have all the rice in town. Out here 
our children are starving!” Ina hut not 


| half an hour’s walk from the governor’s 


palace we saw utter destitution among 
Javanese coolie families who had been 
employed on the colony experimental 
farm. More than two months ago that 
was abandoned when the subsidy from 
the home government was cut off. Now 
weakened people sit quietly, fatalisti- 
cally on their straw mats; babies have 
hunger-bloated stomachs; youngsters 
prowl in the back yards and ditches of 
Paramaribo and pick over garbage for 
scraps of food to carry home. 

There are no official funds for relief 
here; only the haphazard charity of 
the whites, many of whom are little 
better off. Depression has struck all 
Dutch-owned industries. Formerly the 
entire coffee crop was taken by Nor- 
way. Twenty thousand Javanese coolies 
worked on the plantations. That market 
is gone; none has replaced it. Efforts 
to interest United States buyers have 
failed; the bitter Guiana coffee is not to 
our taste. England has taken the cur- 
rent sugar crop. No more white public 
health doctors come from Holland; each 
of the few left, because of the great 
expanse of his beat, can seldom give 
more than half an hour to eighty or one 
hundred patients as he makes settle- 
ment rounds. 


Why Guiana Must Starve 


But why should famine stalk this 
lush country? Especially under the 
Dutch, who are widely conceded to be 
the best colonizers? Colony officials 
are sorrowful and taciturn. They have 
been told by the colonial minister, who 
fled to London with the queen, the 
colony must shift for itself; that the cus- 
tomary annual subsidy of three million 
guilders can no longer be forthcoming 
“until the war is over.” Whites of other 
nationalities are inclined to mind their 
own business. But unofficial Dutch- 
men will talk, acidly. 

Their candid general feeling is that 
the “milk cow” theory of colonial opera- 
tions has been outmoded by modern 
democratic international morals and 
economy. Guiana has been run for the 
benefit of distant people who perhaps 
don’t know or care precisely where or 
what it is. There has been little under- 





| Standing of native problems. Officials 


are capable and efficient, but are profes- 
sional yes-men for absentee speculators 
in sugar and coffee and have a steady 
eye toward the pension that rewards 
“faithful” and fretless colonial service. 
As an instance of retardment there are 
old-fashioned gas lamps that keep the 
streets of Paramaribo dim although 
electric power is obtainable and cheap 
here. Not long ago a former governor 
signed on behalf of the colony a 25-year 
contract with the gas company in Hol- 
land and there can be no electric street 
lighting until it runs out. 

Failure to levy fair source percent- 
ages on homeland corporations that 
benefit here and high salaries of officials 
are quoted as part of the trouble. The 
governor gets 40,000 guilders, more than 
$20,000 U. S. at present exchange, a 
year in salary besides perquisites of 
servants, car, keep, palatial quarters 
and a “reception allowance,” which is 
his whether or not he spends it for its 
avowed purpose of entertaining the for- 
eign colony, consuls, official visitors 
and the natives on fete days. Compare 
this with the $10,000 for the United 
States High Commissioner of the 
Philippines. 


A Man-Made Famine 


The rice crisis is another example of 
callous management, antiquated think- 
ing. Most workers in Dutch Guiana 
are Javanese and British East Indian 
coolies. These represent the world’s 
cheapest labor. The Dutch, unwilling 
to pay the higher wage standards of 
emancipated Negro workmen in the 
Americas, introduced coolie labor. The 
pay is 6 cents a day U.S. Even so, this 
is higher than in the Orient, where the 
coolie average is an American penny a 
day. Governor Kielstra had a plan, 
halted by the war, of importing 100,000 
more Javanese at a rate of 10,000 a year 
to dilate existing plantations. | 

Coolies subsist almost exclusively on 
rice. Normally the colony grows enough 
to feed them. When its subsidy was cut 
off this year the colony got the idea of 
selling and exporting a large part of its 
rice crop in order to obtain foreign 
credits; even in the face of a threatened 
poor crop. When the harvest proved 
worse than expectations—the foreign 
commitments were maintained, and the 
local share pinched. Alarmed by mut- 
terings and fights, the colony turned in 
panic to Brazil, nearest source, to buy 
rice—but then only 2,000 bags. Now 
people are hungry and infuriated and 
riot daily with the police, who had to 
take over the job of rationing and sell- 
ing the available supply. 

One businessman expressed the whole 
pattern of local thought we had been 
digging piecemeal from his fellow 
Guianans: 

“I’m a Hollander, but second genera- 
tion here, and I think what’s going on is 
proof you can’t run on 18th-century Old 
World methods and ideas a section of a 
New World that is exposed to the meth- 
ods and ideas and opportunities of that 
New World. What this colony needs is 
American businessmen instead of Euro- 
pean. It is arich land. Not all is known 
of just how much and what we do have. 
Of course, it is not fantastically wealthy 
in natural resources and opportunities 
like Brazil. It is a field rather for mod- 
erate capitalists: extension of your 
home industries. 

“T mean, like citrus fruits. They grow 
wonderfully here. I know they should 
not be thrown into competition in your 
markets with Florida and California 
products. But your big fruit growers 
could establish orange and other juice 
canneries here without disturbing fresh 
fruit baiances at home. Palm and coco- 
nut oils could be developed against a 
day when your Pacific supplies might 
be cut off. The colony is virtually one 

























































































FLU-O-FLECTOR! 
and TRU-CO-LITE! 






Fluorescent Lightim 
at Peak Efficienc 


| 

For Stores, Factories 
e 14 
Offices, Etc. 

GUTH FLU-O-FLECTOR and TRI 
CO-LITE Fixtures, scientifically « 
signed and enhanced by the famo 
ALZAK Process, give you much m 
illumination— much better illuminati 
of a daylight quality. Stores, factorie 
and offices everywhere are using GUI 
FLU-O-FLECTORS and TRU-C 
LITES to help speed work and bot 
sales. Your business, too, needs tl 
modern, efficient equipment. 


““p.F-C’s” Plastic Diffuse 


For maximum satisfaction with any make o 
orescent Lamps, use the new GUTH “P-F- 
These Plastic Diffusers snap on and off the 
easily —reduce the glare of the bare lar 
give a soft, pleasing illumination that's | 
easy on the eyes. Available in 5 colors, “P- 

are decorative as well as scientifically practi 


Write for Detaile 
Lighting Plan 


For full information, write us on ye 
business stationery, stating wheth 
you are interested in Fluores cer 


Lighting for Office, Al 
Th 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Store, or Factory. 
ecidergin Lighting Since )902 a4 
hooaarscrt, Seal 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 


2615 Washington Bivd. 





hardwood tree—yet practically the 
y cutting is done by Bush Negroes, 
9 float half a dozen logs down at a 
. Lumber could be exploited. 
Your Standard Oil people have pros- 
ted the colony and they want to be- 
loperations. If they do, prosperity of 
rind we’ve never known will come. 
+ old Dutch slowness holds matters 
The governor insists Standard em- 
y Dutch engineers and he keeps the 
nt to cancel leases at will if he thinks 
pny statutes infringed. No big oil 
npany could afford to start fields, 
yever rich, under such restrictions. 
reover, there aren’t any Dutch engi- 
rs to come from Holland now.” 

fere De Zayas and I remembered our 
ersation with Governor J. C. Kiel- 
, formerly a university professor of 
culture in Holland, and a Far East 
pran. He said the colony welcomed 
erican business: “Your capital would 
wery good for the colony.”’ Then he 
led, in afterthought: ‘““Maybe it would 
bood for America, too!” 


Why America is Popular 


ut our business informant was go- 
on: 

hen we say bauxite company we 
an, of course, the Aluminum Cor- 
tion of America. Bauxite is the ore 

which aluminum is made, and that 
hat you call a critical raw material 
ese times of war preparedness. You 
e some fields in the States, in Ar- 
sas and Tennessee, but they were in 
ver of running out so your govern- 
t encourages use of foreign sources. 
ot here in Dutch Guiana is the larg- 
Meposit of high-grade ore on earth. 
it is why you see good roads; they 
bauxite clay, which is the only use 
made of it before the Americans 
e. The bauxite gets first processing 
. It is loaded onto steamers as a 

of white powder. It goes to New 
lans, is transshipped up the Mis- 


ippi to East St. Louis, where it is 


er worked, and then sent to Pitts- 
th and elsewhere. 
ven the Americans cannot pay 





"Tum on the radio, Tom . . . or is it on?” 
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wages as they would like. You have a 
construction gang down from the States 
now on a contract job. They told me 
they have trained eight or ten natives to 
climb scaffolding and rivet just like 
themselves and they would be consid- 
ered full workmen in the States with the 
good steelman’s pay. But our governor 
tells the Americans they cannot pay the 
native workmen more than 1 guilder 75, 
which is less than one American dollar 
a day. 

“The truth is everybody here likes 
Americans, and American methods and 
pay, and thinks the colony would be 
better off to belong to the States. Only 
the governor and his staff are opposed. 
It is because they are afraid they will 
lose thei: jobs, also the possibility of 
getting their pensions. So they scare 
native government employees by tell- 
ing them they will lose their jobs if the 
United States comes. One policeman 
said to me yesterday: ‘Is this true? I 
hear that in Puerto Rico the United 
States employs local people and lets 
them run their own business much. But 
our captain told us no, we’d all be 
sacked. Who can we believe?’ 

“So I will tell you this. Every thought 
and move of officials here short of actu- 
ally letting us all be killed if the convicts 
invade is calculated against possible 
intervention by the United States. 
They don’t want it to be necessary for 
you to save us. That is part of the rea- 
son the marines were brought down from 
Curacao. To suggest we could take 
care of ourselves. That, plus fear of 
rice uprisings against the governor; and 
always the horror of having the attack 
from French Guiana. 

“No, the Germans here were not be- 
hind any of this trouble. Of course, the 
war is to blame some: but this trouble 
was coming. Less than 100 Germans 
lived here, and some of them were sec- 
ond and third generations and good 
folks. But we jailed them all pretty 
quick, even the Jews, when war came.” 

The dealings of Dutch Guiana with its 
German residents have been indeed cu- 
rious, and somewhat of a local scandal. 

In September the German freighter 
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for a 36 days’ 
supply 


Tiny, magical vitamins . . . how essential they are 


to vitality, sound nerves, good appetite, skin, 


\ eyes and hair, and a general sense of well-being. 
So be scientific in this age of science « e « take 

| 

| certain care of your daily vitamin needs by taking 


VITAMINS Plus e e e the Streamlined, different vita- 
min preparation that gives you all these vitamins: 


A, B, C, D and G, with liver concentrate and iron. 


It's a better world, and you're a better, happier 
\ person, if you don't lack vitamins. So take 
VITAMINS Plus = to be sure. 72 capsules = 36 days' 


supply = 2.75 
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Send my Vitamins 


Just as the spark is necessary 
to ignite your car's gasoline, 
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\ _ sule of VITAMINS Plus there are Ve 
} 600 Sherman Units of Vitamin By — 
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( full daily requirement. CITY STATE . 
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Feel fresh 


as a wind-whipped white cap 


a cool, clean, brisk sensation...every time you brush your teeth. 





Yes, your mouth can feel fresher any time you choose. Try brushing 
your teeth with Squibb Tooth Powder. You'll be amazed at the ex- 
hilarating sensation...at the way it refreshes and revives a feeling 
of well-being. 





And while it stimulates 
Squibb Magnesium Hydrate* forms part of a cool, tangy bath— 


it cleans! Its content of acid-neutralizing 





neither sweet nor soapy—that gets right down around your gums at 


the gum line... as you brush away stale deposits. 


Tooth 
Powder 





You can use Squibb Tooth Powder for quick refreshment as often 
as you please ... it was developed by the Squibb Laboratories in 
cooperation with members of the dental and medical professions to 
produce the best possible home aid in the preservation of teeth and 


prevention of decay. Why not start using Squibb Tooth Powder today ? 
*Squibb Dental Cream has the same acid- 


neutralizing action as Squibb Tooth Powder— 


a safe and refreshing cleanser. 


SQUIBB TOOTH POWDER 


Taste_and feel the refreshing difference! 


Goslar, 10,000 tons, under Captain Karl 
Berghoff, a first World War aviator, ran 
up the Surinam River to Paramaribo to 
escape British raiders off Brazil. There 
is a bar at the mouth of the river that 
excludes all ships of more than 17-foot 
draft. The colony government consid- 
ered the bar a protection, and would 
never permit dredging. 

The officers and crew of the Goslar 
became part of the local German group, 
great friends with some officials, nota- 
bly Police Commissioner Van Beek. 
Three days before the invasion of Hol- 
land it was observed the Goslar had 
steam up, and the crew . remained 
aboard. Later it became known she had 
orders to drop, on signal, to the bar and 
scuttle broadside thereon in order to 
keep shipping, especially the American 
bauxite vessels, out of Paramaribo. A 
broken radio tube prevented Captain 
Berghoff from getting his signal from 
home. 

On the evening of May 10th there 
was nothing for Police Commissioner 
Van Beek to do but go aboard and seize 
her. The native population, bewildered 
and angered by the outbreak of war, was 
demonstrating in the streets. 


Scuttling with a Purpose 


Van Beek politely told his friends 
they were Dutch prisoners, their ship a 
prize, and would they please come 
ashore with him. The chief engineer 
said excuse me while I go down for my 
coat. Van Beek waited, and the chief 
engineer went below and opened one of 
the seacocks. Even then, while the ship 
only listed, the capable Dutchmen if 
ordered could have lashed and warped 
her to prevent sinking. But nothing 
was done. The Goslar finally settled on 
her side in the river directly opposite 
the town docks, where she affects the 
current for more than a mile. She is 
called “Van Beek’s Island.” 

The governor, under local pressure, 
removed Van Beek as police commis- 
sioner, but made him chief censor of the 
colony. 

Resentment against Germany seems 
to exist among the natives more than 
among the white Dutchmen, who are 
constrained by thoughts of loved ones 
at home. The natives tell you it is not 
so much Germany but the idea of Ger- 
many or any other European nation 
taking over the colony that they abhor. 
They are fed up with Europe and its 
wars and ways. 

The local Germans, together with 
Goslar men, were first concentrated in 






































































quarters near the center of town. The 
was little supervision. They used 
stand at the fence, bid the time of d 
with passing friends. They demar 
and got many things, including a pil 
pong table. A native delegation for 
the governor to move the prisoner: 
barracks outside Paramaribo. 

Thus affairs stand with the Ger 
in Dutch Guiana; all are in © 
custody. a 

An uneasiness permeates all see! 
of Dutch Guiana’s confused and 
peramental races. 

Far up country are the shy, wild 
Negroes, descendants of escaped slé 
who live in the heart of the Guian: 
their ancestors lived in darkest Af 
We pushed, first by car to whe 
roads stopped, then by launch on 
narrowing Saramacca River, at las! 
foot through the mud and the flies 
visit a tribe. The old chief has lep: 
You’ve got to put him in good hu 
with a gift of medicine. He doesn’t ¢ 
sider medicine good if it lacks high e 
or foul taste. A mixed handful of g 
vitamin tablets, white aspirin and 
Spanish peanuts were properly in 
ing, and he chewed it while telling 
view of things. He understands al 
Americans because of visits of a 
pologists, medical researchers, me 
explorers and prospecting engineers. 
casionally he paddles downstream in 
dugout to chat with Javanese farm 
or outlying Dutch friends. He wa 
us: 

“If any other country except 
United States takes over this land, I 
my people will move into the very b 
country. We shall disappear and 
one will ever see us again. Weca 
in peace. But can the white folks 
the foreigners on the coast?” 

Which caused a Dutch friend in t 
when we related this to him, to comm 
“He is lucky. I have to live where 
wife and child are. These Bush Neg 
are the only ones who will escape 
terror if the convicts come. You 
lucky, too. You go away tomorrow. 
maybe next day, maybe next 
maybe next month, you and all 
world will hear of this disaster that: 
shock it. Still I am Dutch but Ik 
my safety and future do not lie | 
more with Holland or any other Eu 
pean nation. It can only be helpec 
the Western countries stop talking 
do something. The world has gone t 
pieces and we Dutchmen here in Guian 
feel that it is for the United States t 
pick up those pieces which have falle) 
around her feet.” Hl 

















“Sometimes I get the feeling that this house is too colonial!” 


GEORGE WOLFE | 



















YOU’RE average and human, there’s a 
hole in your pocket. 

(Through it, day by day, slip pennies, nickels, 
jarters . money spent for inconsequential 


fles. You rarely have anything to show for 





and you never know where it goes. 

A t the time you never miss it. Yet, as time 
bs on, comes this disquieting thought: “I have 
fed, in all,” you will say, ‘“‘a sizeable sum. 
bre than enough for my daily bread .. . yes, 
fenore ... 

|'I have already earned enough for the start 
a backlog for the future 


bse inevitable leaner years. Yet thus far, I have 
a 





a backlog against 


aside nothing. Where has my money gone 


hen you have asked this one question of 
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What to do about the 


| slips through your fingers 
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yourself, soberly, thoughtfully, you will have 
reached the stepping-stone to a more successful 
future. 


s+ The First Step + + 


For Investors Syndicate, through many, many 
years of experience in helping people accumulate 
money, has learned this first, this vital truth about 
saving: To make the most of your income—the 
first step is to find out where your money goes. 


If you want to accumulate a substantial sum 
for your future—if you make a regular and ade- 
quate income yet still find yourself unable to lay 
anything aside—let Investors Syndicate help you. 


To help you take the first, the most important 
step toward accumulating money, Investors 


LIVING PROTECTION 
ESTABLISHED 1894 


money that 


Syndicate offers, without obligation, a booklet 
“Living” Expenses...a simple, easy way to 
find out where your money goes. This is not a 
budget book. For your copy, mail the coupon to 
Investors Syndicate today. Enclose 10c in coin or 


stamps to cover handling and mailing. Do it now! 


Home Office, Minneapolis, Minn. Affiliates: 
Investors Syndicate Title & Guaranty Co., 
New York; Investors Syndicate, Limited, Canada 
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| Investors Syndicate 
| Dept. CW-90, Minneapolis, Minn. | 
| Please send me your new booklet “Living” Expenses. i 
! Enclosed is 10c to cover cost of handling and mailing. 
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himself making mountains out of mole- 
hills, and, what was even worse, pitfalls 
into mere depressions. Moreover, the 
physical effect of the experience had be- 
gun to tell on him again. His head 
ached maddeningly and he was not too 
certain of his legs. 

He crept back the way he had come 
but, although he paused to listen when 
he reached the right-angle bend, there 
was still no sound from the great hidden 
garage he had left. 

As he felt his way up the narrow iron 
ladder he tried to assimilate what he 
had seen since entering the Nag. It was 
both tantalizing and alarming. He had 
the uncomfortable feeling that it might 
all be very ordinary if seen with the 
clear eyes of a normally informed per- 
son. 

Any municipal stronghold of great 
antiquity could probably appear fan- 
tastic to the completely ignorant. Yet, 
on the other hand, every half-observed 
aspect of the place might well possess 
some all-important significance that he 
ought to recognize at once. There was 
the number 15 on the agenda—that 
must be of interest. And the man he 
had just seen—if his presence was 
normal why had he hidden? 






CIrEY TRAPPE Cs.) 
need not deprive you of Truck- 
Trailer savings. The Fruehauf 
“Flyer” is designed for such 
conditions — it cuts city de- 
livery costs as much as 40%. 


| — Ge 
NARROW ALLEYS 


present no problem. A Truck- 
Trailer—because itis a ‘‘joint- 
ed” unit — is far more easily 
maneuvered in tight spots. 






HE STRUGGLED on and by the time 
he heard the superintendent’s heavy 
breathing just ahead of him he had 
made up his mind. There was only one 
course open to him that was not crimi- 
nally negligent. He must get in touch 
with Oates at once. 

Here he was, stumbling about in the 
dark, seeing monsters where there were 
bushes, and innocent shadows where 
there might be deathtraps; and all the 
time the precious hours were racing 
past. He was a lunatic, very possibly a 
dangerous lunatic. Mercifully he was 
gradually getting the intelligence to 
recognize the fact. 

The superintendent was eager for 
news but even more eager to get out of 
his highly compromising position. He 
led the way back with alacrity and they 


CRAMPED QUARTERS 
call for the “hinged-in-the-mid- 
dle” feature of Truck-Trailers. 
The power unit turns at right 
angles to the truck, the Trailer 
wheels cut in—the unit gets into 
places which are inaccessible 
toa truck with equal load space. 


You are probably familiar with the economies of Truck-Trailer 
operation—the lower investment; the savings in fuel, mainte- 
nance, and depreciation; the ‘‘shuttle’’ system which means no 
time out for loading. But did you know a Truck-Trailer actually 
turns shorter, is more flexible and easier to handle than a 
truck of equal load capacity? Or, if you use small trucks, did 
you know that one Truck-Trailer will handle the same load 
as three of your present units—and get around just as easily? 
Write on your business letterhead for case-histories of com- 
panies like your own—actual examples of concerns similar to 
yours who are using Truck-Trailers to cut their haulage costs. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Truck-Trailers e 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


DLE LT ROT 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


FRUEHA UF TRA LL ER CO M PP AUINGY . 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 








MORE FRUEHAUF TRAILERS ON THE ROAD THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 





“Alfred is about to leave, Pa. He's checking up on his loose change 


Traitor’s Purse 
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‘ 
passed across the council chamber ] 
a couple of homing foxes. 

“Lorries?” he said in astonish 
when Campion had replied to his ¢ 
tion. “How many?” 

“Several.” Campion could neo 
plain his own urge toward caution 

Hutch shook his head. “I don’t k 
anything about them,” he said. 
this government work, I expect. 
doing a lot of experiments with syntl 
juice up at the Institute—at least t 
the gossip. The Masters own the 
stitute, and, come to think of it, 
Trough wouldn’t be a bad place to 
a lorry or two. You're suddenly 
great hurry, sir. You weren’t seen, 
you?” 

“No,” said Campion truthfully, 
I’ve got to get a move on now.” 

The superintendent opened his m 
to make an inquiry but the experi 
of long service saved him the indi 
tion. Moreover, they were appre 
ing the storeroom behind the shop a 

They got out without incident 
Hutch was not pleased to find it ali 
dawn. Fortunately it was misty ant 
two men plunged into the chilling v. 
as thankfully as if it had been a sme 
screen especially provided for 
benefit. 

As they passed down the broad k 
way of the Nag’s Pykle, Campion ff 
definitely ill. His head was throb 
and his body ached. However, he } 
what he had to do. Amanda wa 
card. Amanda must take him to O; 
It was odd that the very recolle 
Amanda should wrap such con 
around him. He must get out of 
he supposed, if she had made up 
mind, and yet .. . it was absurd. 
that was ridiculous. Amanda we 
only his: she was himself. Amand: 
oh, he couldn’t be bothered to wo; 
out. He must get to her... get 
.. -£6t. . tO. oa ens 

Hutch caught him as he stumbled, 
as they stood swaying together on 
cobbles. | 

The superintendent said: 
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the past decade Railway Express 
equipped with Champion Spark 
Gipave traveled hundreds of millions 
Wh Another example of “pick up and 
‘Wice made with the “Pick Up and 
dependable Champion Spark Plugs. 
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IN CITIES AND TOWNS all over the United States, the familiar Railway 
Express truck is a symbol of dependable, speedy, safe delivery. Over 
12,000 of these trucks are constantly on the go regardless of weather. 
Dependability is the watchword. 


This giant fleet has used Champion Spark Plugs for years. Here is 
just one more outstanding proof that Champions make every engine 
a better performing engine—one more sound reason for you to insist 
on dependable Champion Spark Plugs for your car. 


Champion’s sensational Sillment * seal brings extra performance to 
every engine. Since even one “leaker” in a set will cause rough, uneven, 
wasteful engine operation, it is obvious that Champion’s leak-proof 
qualities are necessary to maximum performance and economy. 


Profit by the experience of Railway Express and most of the nation’s 
largest and most efficient fleets—of the world’s racing champions on 
land, water and in the air—by insisting on Champions for your car. 


eee 





~ SYMBOL OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE... 


Sillment is the sensa- 
tional new material 
usedtosealChampions 
against gas or com- 
pression leakage, at 
the(shoulden and past 
the center (electrode) 
This exclusive and 
patented process seals 
Champions against 
troublesome leakage 
common to ordinary 
spark plugs, and con- 
tributes largely to 
Champions’ better 
performance in 
today’s high compres- 
sion engines, 
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IN THE LOWEST PRICE FIELD... 
NEW HUDSON SIX 


One of many beautiful tone combinations made available by Symphonic 
Styling. Note the rich harmony of exterior and interior coloring. Illustrated 
here .. . the new 116-inch wheelbase, 92-horsepower Hudson Six. 


AND PRICED JUST ABOVE THE LOWEST... 
NEW HUDSON SUPER-SIX 


TO OWNERS OF THE “OTHER THREE”: Straight through the new 1941 Hudson Six and Super-Six, you 


find extra values not obtainable in other cars in the lowest and low price fields. Symphonic Stylin 





New Hudson Super-Six, with 121-inch wheelbase and 102 horsepower, 
offering a still wider choice of new color harmonies. A bigger, roomier 
car with distinguishing luxury touches everywhere. 





is just one of the ways in which Hudson gives you more for your money, in eyery popular price el 


N THE brilliant new 1941 Hudsons, you will 

find scores of other examples of this same en- 
gineering leadership . . . leadership that isn’t 
content with what others may consider “good 
enough for the money.” If there’s something 
better to be had, Hudson gives it to you. 


Safest Cars Are Safer Still 
Your safety . .. the safety of those you love... 
can’t be measured in dollars and cents! But, if it 
could, think of the cash value of the extra safety 
you get in every 1941 Hudson . . . America’s 
Safest Car. 

You'll find in every Hudson the best hydraulic 
brakes built... better still for 1941. But Hudson 
goes beyond that! You get the only hydraulics 
with an added mechanical safeguard, working 
from the same foot pedal, to protect you against 
brake failure, in case hydraulic fluid should leak 
away through accident or service neglect. This 


can happen in any car, but only in a Hudson can 
you push farther on the same brake pedal... 


and STOP! 
Another priceless safeguard which only Hud- 


son gives you is Patented Auto-Poise Control. It 


helps keep front wheels on their true course auto- 
matically ... even if a tire blows. And with it, 
True Center-Point Steering, the finest known. (A 
type used in only two other cars, both costing 
over $1500.) 


New Riding Ease .. . New Silent Shifting 


To make your ride not merely smooth, but 
smoothest, Hudson developed a type of Inde- 
pendent Front Wheel Coil Springing that im- 
proves on that used in other cars priced high 
above any Hudson. Yet you get this great feature 
in a 1941 Hudson Six, one of the lowest priced 
cars built today. More for your money! 





Take silent shifting. Even in its lowest pric 
1941 models, Hudson gives you a new synch 
mesh transmission that is actually an imp 5 | 
ment on the kind you find in the most expensi 
cars. Again, more value per dollar! 


Economy Without Compromise 
Operating and upkeep cost are important, 
And, here again, Hudson engineering leader: 
scores a big advantage for you. With the @ 
efficient motor in any car built today, as offic 
ratings prove, Hudson need not ask you to sa 
fice size, room and luxury for the sake of ect 
omy. The “Hudson way” gives you both topflig 
gas mileage and a big, roomy, luxurious Ca 
economy without compromise. J 

Before you choose your new car, see everyth 
else that is new in Hudson for 1941—visit # 
nearest Hudson showroom. Find out how miu 
more your money will buy there. : 














...and in every 1941 Hudson... 


BRILLIANT NEW DESIGN! 

LONGER WHEELBASES! * ROOMIER BODIES! 
NEW RIDING AND DRIVING EASE! 

NEW SYNCHROMESH TRANSMISSION! 


... and with all this... 


IFETY YOU CAN’T GET IN ANY OTHER CAR 


MERICAS 
‘AFEST CAR 


Safest brakes, safest steering 
... features that “think’’ for you 
when there’s no time to think! 


AMERICA’S LOWEST PRICED FINE CARS... 
NEW HUDSON COMMODORE SERIES 


Here, Symphonic Styling reaches its richest beauty, in a wide range of 
superb exterior-interior color harmonies, one of which is pictured in the 
accompanying illustrations. These are cars of superlative luxury . . . includ- 
ing the 128-horsepower, 121-inch wheelbase Eight shown here; a companion 
Six; a Custom Club Coupe; and lavishly equipped Custom Sedans on 128- 
inch wheelbase. Airfoam Seat Cushions are standard in all Commodore 
models, and available at small cost in all other 1941 Hudsons. 


(Two-tone exteriors available without added cost in Hudson Commodore Custom models; 
optional at moderate extra cost in other 1941 Hudsons. White sidewall tires extra.) 


For the First Time in Low Priced Cars, a Wide Choice 
of Interior Color Combinations That Harmonize With 


Exterior Colors, AT NO EXTRA COST 


SYMPHONIC STYLING begins with bril- 
liantly modern new design . . . bodies that 
are 514 inches longer, a full two inches 
lower, and roomier than ever . . . with 
lines that flow in unbroken harmony from 
front to modish new rear. 


But the crowning triumph of Sym- 
phonic Styling is that it makes available 
a wide selection of interior color com- 
binations that harmonize with the exterior 
colors...atno extra cost! 

In automobiles, up to now, ove uphol- 
stery color has usually done duty with 
every body color. Carpets, floor mats, steer- 
ing wheels and trim have introduced still 
other assorted colors and tones. 

Now Hudson’s Symphonic Styling gives 
you, in your 1941 car, the kind of color 











harmony throughout that you want and 
expect in other fine things you buy. A car 
that is truly a symphony of line and color. 


It has never been possible for any other 
automobile company to offer anything like 
this in regular, standard production. But 
Hudson, over a long period of years, has 
developed highly specialized methods that 
permit a wide variation in the details and 
equipment of each individual car, without 
interfering with orderly, efficient mass pro- 
duction. Symphonic Styling is the climax 
of this long-time development! 


Here is another Hudson “first”. .. beauty 
new to the automobile . . . harmony of 
which you will never tire... yours in 1941 
Hudsons at prices starting among today’s 
lowest! 
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Just off the 
Plane from 


HAVANA 





“BELIEVE IT OR NOT—I find carrying cigars 
in my trousers’ pocket keeps me from break- 
ing them—”’ says J. P. McEvoy. Well—we don’t 


J. P. McEVOY, playwright, humorist and reg- 
ular contributor to magazines—is known as a 
“chain cigar smoker” who carries his cigars 


“HOW DO I WRITE?” Mr. McEvoy went on. “I 
dictate as I smoke and must have strained a 
million words through White Owl Cigars in the 


in his pants pockets! 


know. Maybe it works. 


last ten years.” 


JPMcEvey ENDORSES NEW 







OWL: Hi there—Mr. McEvoy! How did you 
find Havana? 


J. P. McEVOY: I peered through a cloud of fra- 
grant cigar smoke and there it was! 


OwL: Did you go to get some new ideas? 


J.P. McEVOY: No, I went to get rid of some 
old ones. 


Owl: Not smoking, surely? 


J.P. McEVOY: On the contrary, I expect to go 
right on smoking here—and hereafter. 


Owl: Well, light up this zew White Owl and 
tell us if it’s got real Havana flavor. 


~ 
ee 





J. P. McEVOY: Sure enough! Milder than 
the Cuban all-Havana cigar—but defi- 
nitely it has the real Havana flavor! 






WOW BLENDED 
WITH HAVANA! 


J. P. McEVOY, Saturday Evening Post 
author, is back from an airplane jaunt 
to Havana. We interviewed him when 
he arrived in New York. 

Mr. McEvoy’s friends will tell you 
he’s a veteran cigar smoker from way 
back. Because of his great fondness for 
Cuban cigars, he really knows the lux- 





WHITE OWLS’ HAVANA FLAVOR 


or 


ury taste of real Havana tobacco. 
When connoisseurs such as J. P. 
McEvoy approve the zew Blended-with- 
Havana White Owl for its real Havana 
taste—you know this mew cigar is a 
smoke to get excited about. Thousands 
have discovered the Havana flavor of 
the new White Owl... why don’t you? 


7 NEW WHITE OWL ~7Z<4r} 5) 


New White Owls are made in U.S.A. only—see how at New York World’s Fair, 1940 


Copyright, 1940, by General Cigar Co., Inc. | 
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“You've overdone it, sir, that’s what 
*ye done. We’re just by the station. 
You'll have to sit down. You can’t go 
on forever without sleeping or eating; 
no one can.” 

The tone was plaintive and gently 
nagging. 

“You'll go sick on your feet, and then 
where shall we be?” 

He was leading his charge all the time 
with the firm efficiency of long practice 
and they advanced upon the unexpect- 
edly modern police station, set among 

he Tudor scenery, in spite of his com- 
panion’s incoherent protests. 

A police sergeant met them on the 
joorstep, and there was a muttered con- 
erence between him and his chief. 

“Ts there?” Hutch said at last. “I see. 
Yes. Yes, of course. Put it through at 
once. We’ll take it in the charge room.” 

e turned to Campion anxiously. 
‘There’s a personal call waiting for you, 
ir,” he said. “It’s from headquarters. 

an you manage it? Are you all right?” 

Campion had no clear impression of 
lis passage through the station. He 
lame back to himself as he sat staring 

to the mouthpiece of the telephone. 

“Yeo here, Mr. Campion,” said a voice 

his ear. It was so small and quiet 

at it might have been the whisper of 
onscience. “Yeo. Have you got the 
ief with you?” 

“Oates?” Campion’s own voice was 
trong and apprehensive. It seemed to 
m that he was shouting. 

“Yes sir. He’s gone. We can’t find 

im. He left his room here in the small 

ours of yesterday morning and hasn’t 
een heard of since. Is he with you?” 
“No, he’s not here.” 


ERE was a long pause. It seemed 
“to stretch into centuries. 
The faraway voice spoke again: 
“Then it’s you alone now, sir. You're 
ie only one now who can do anything. 
fone of the rest of us here even know 
he full strength. I don’t know if you 
hink that’s wise, sir. The chief was in 
ble control of his agents.” 
Campion could not reply and after a 
ause the little voice came again: 
mAny. .\. luck, sir?” 
|'Campion closed his eyes and opened 
hem again as the secret reserve that 
es in every human body was pumped 
p into his veins. : 
“Not yet,” he said distinctly, “but 
here’s still an hour or two.” 
Then he slipped forward across the 
ble, his head in his arms. 
He woke holding Amanda’s hand. He 
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was so relieved to find it there, so com- 
forted to see her, alive, friendly and 
gloriously intelligent, that for a blessed 
moment he remained mindless and con- 
tent. He lay looking at her with placid, 
stupid eyes. 

“You're ill,” she said, her clear, im- 
mature voice frankly anxious. “I’ve 
been trying to wake you for hours. What 
shall I do? Phone Oates?” 

That did it. That brought him back 
to the situation with a rush. 

“No,” he said, struggling into a sitting 
position, while the whole top of his head 
seemed to slide backward sickeningly. 
“No, that’s no good. I mean don’t do 
that. I'll get up at once.” 

“All right,” she agreed, and he looked 
at her with deep affection. The reflec- 
tion that he had probably lost her for- 
ever was such an incredible disaster that 
he put it away from him, unconsidered, 
and tightened his grip on her hand child- 
ishly. 

“How late am I?” 

“About an hour.” She released her- 
self gently. “You start the tour of in- 
spection at ten. I’ll run you a bath and 
then go down and get you some break- 
fast. You’ve twenty minutes before you 
leave the house.” 

“Tour of inspection?” he said dubi- 
ously. ‘“What—er—what do I wear?” 

He had hoped for a clue but for once 
she was unobliging. 

“Oh, just the simple uniform of an 
admiral of the fleet, I should think, 
don’t you?” 

Her voice floating back from the other 
room was followed by the roar of his 
bath water. 

“Or you might stick to the old fire- 
man’s outfit, of course. That’s bright 
and cheerful without being vulgar. I 
say,” she added as she came in again, 
“what about those things? The serv- 
ants here look as though they take a 
valet’s interest in one’s wardrobe. It'll 
look so bad if you come in and find them 
neatly laid out on the bed. Shall I take 
them down and stuff them in the toolbox 
of the car?” 

“I wish you would. They’re in the 
cupboard,” he said. ‘You're very help- 
ful, Amanda.” 

She did not answer for a moment but 
when she emerged from the armoire 
with her arms full of oilskins her cheeks 
were bright. 

“T’m still the lieut,” she said, facing 
him squarely. “You get up and see to 
that bath or we’ll have a flood. Time’s 
very short.” 

Short! As the door closed behind him 
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...IN THE GREAT NEW FLIGHT 
TO SMARTER, MORE ORIGINAL HAT STYLES 


Adet 
Sta-Scope Crown 


Men who take off in this hat reach new altitudes 


in better dress!...For Berg introduces ‘Contra- 
_bands"’...a new exclusive color note. Blue on 
- brown as illustrated —and half a dozen other 
smart combinations. 






$395 . $500 


ROAMER 


Breezy good looks combined with breezy light- 


ness! Wherever you navigate in this hat you 


have the carefree ease of being better-dressed 


plus true comfort...Burgess Blue illustrated. 


BERG HATS 


5 


WITH NEW 
TRU-SIZE 
ADJUSTABLE 
FEATURE 
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ATTACKING THOUSANDS 
4 OUT OF 5 MAY HAVE IT! 


If your gums ever bleed and are sore, 
tender—read every word! Gingivitis, 
an inflammation where gums join the 
teeth, is so common today 4 out of 5— 
| even young folks—may be victims. 

| If neglected—Gingivitis is often a 
| start of Pyorrhea with its shrinking 
gums and loosened teeth. Only your 
dentist can help Pyorrhea. Wise folks 
go every three months for gum in- 
spection. Then at home help guard 
against Gingivitis. 


How 95% Cases 
Improved in 30 Days 


Brush your teeth and massage your 
gums twice daily with Forhan’s Tooth- 
paste. Clinical investigation shows 
95% Gingivitis cases improved in 30 
days by following this easy method. 

Forhan’s is the formula of Dr. R. J. 
Forhan for cleaning dull teeth to their 
“natural’’ lustre—for massaging gums 
to help them be firmer and moreableto 
| ward off infection. Also helps remove 
| acid film that often starts tooth decay. 
| Start using Forhan’s TODAY. At drug 
and department stores. Weekend size 

at 10¢ stores. 
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he realized how short time was and 
cursed himself for sleeping. He could 
only just remember the later events of 
the morning. Hutch had brought him 
home in a car and had put him to bed 
like a mother. Mercifully they had not 
given him alcohol at the police station. 
That might well have killed him with his 
head in its present condition. 

By the time he staggered downstairs 
he was fairly clear about his immediate 
plan of campaign. The Masters were his 
best bet. They knew the secret of 15 if 
anyone did, since they were making it 
their main business of the evening. Lee 
Aubrey must be persuaded to tell him 
all there was to be known about the 
Masters. 

He found Aubrey waiting for him in a 
brown-and-yellow morning room. He 
was standing by the window, looking 
with tragedian eyes at Amanda who 
sat behind the silver. His greeting was 
gravely commiserating, as though he 
knew that lesser men had weaknesses 
and he could be tolerant and even a 
little envious of them. 

Campion, watching him with his new 
child’s eyes, saw what Amanda liked in 
him and sized it up like a general in- 
specting enemy fortifications before the 
commencement of hostilities. 

He made a hurried breakfast and, 
only halfway through the meal, realized 
that it was Lee who was waiting for him. 

“It’s too bad we can’t take you with 
us.” Aubrey spoke to the girl with a 
frankness of regret that was almost 
indecent. ‘But I’m afraid it’s impos- 
sible. We’re not exactly wedded to the 
government but we’re rather definitely 
under its protection in the eighteenth- 
century sense, and my instructions only 
apply to Campion. It’s all quite mad, 
of course. I sometimes wonder if the 
fellows who set out these restrictions 
aren’t using a little too broad a rule. 
There’s not enough brains to go around, 
you know. That’s the fundamental 
weakness in the government and every- 
where else.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ said Amanda 
cheerfully. “I don’t want to see your 
old Institute. The whole show sounds 
like a municipal school of conjuring to 


” 


me. 


lee hesitated and it was only after a 
moment that his charming smile 
spread over his large, curling features. 

“You shocked me,” he said with dis- 
arming naivete. “I get very parochial 
down here. One does. To hear the 
Masters called ‘municipal’ gives me a 
sacrilegious thrill.” 

“They achieve almost international 
status, financially at any rate, don’t 
they?” Campion’s thought was running 
on spice islands and he spoke unguard- 
edly. 

Lee raised his head and gave him one 
of his surprisingly intelligent stares. 

“They’re very wealthy, of course,” he 
said primly. 

“Yes, well, there you are. A penny 
here and a penny there, it all mounts up 
over a period of years.” Campion had 
intended to sound ignorant, but even he 
was unprepared for the degree of fatu- 
ous idiocy he managed to present. 

Lee looked genuinely embarrassed 
and glanced at Amanda apologetically. 

“When you’re ready, we’ll go,” he 
said, and later, as he and Campion 
walked across the turf together, he took 
it upon himself to explain gently, choos- 
ing his words carefully as though talk- 
ing to a child. “Historically the Masters 
are amazingly interesting,’ he began, re- 
proval in his pleasant voice. ‘“The family 
that was the leading spirit at their 
foundation never completely rotted 
away. The Letts have never produced 
any great men, nor have they had any 
downright wrong uns, and there’s al- 
ways been one moderately intelligent 
businessman in every generation. The 


present fellow, Peter Lett, is just a good, 
sound, average brain like his uncle be- 
fore him, and his grandfather and great- 
grandfathers before that. They’ve all 
been religious, respectable and very 
parochial, while, of course, the curious 
hereditary and semisecret structure of 
the society has been a tremendous safe- 
guard. Financially the Masters have 
had their bad periods but they’ve never 
gone quate under. Their basic line is so 
good.” 
“What’s that?” 


UBREY seemed astounded. 
ents, of course,” he said. 

“Patents?” : 

“Well,” he was laughing a little, “it 
was monopolies to begin with, naturally. 
Queen Elizabeth gave them their first 
big break. One of the kids in the little 
charity school they started up turned 
out to be the great Ralph Godlee, who 
invented the Godlee loom. The Masters 
got a monopoly on the manufacture of 
the things from the queen and it revolu- 
tionized the wool-weaving industry over 
here, speeding up the production by 
about five hundred per cent and making 
the town’s fortune. The word ‘abridged’ 
comes from it. It shortened the process. 
But you know all this as well as I do.” 

Campion coughed. “At the moment 
there are gaps in my education,” he ad- 
mitted modestly. ‘Do goon. I find this 
fascinating. They’ve continued like this, 
have they?—first educating and then 
fleecing the inventor?” 

Lee made a deprecatory grimace and 
quite openly thought for a moment or 
so. He was extraordinarily unself-con- 
scious in that one way. His thinking was 
obvious, almost pantomimic. 

“That’s not quite true,’ he said at 
last. “One must be fair. Let’s say that 
instead of patronizing the arts they’ve 
always gone in for science and have 
been lucky in having been able to pro- 
duce a few valuable inventors who have 
always made their own fortunes as well 
as adding to the general fund. The Mas- 
ters had their great successes in the Vic- 
torian industrial age, naturally. It’s 
only comparatively recently that they’ve 
become so very wealthy. They bought 
very sensibly at that time, always going 
for overseas property, tea plantations 
and so on. 

“At the moment I think the Institute 
gives more than value for money every 
time. Look at the facilities the chosen 
inventor gets here. Once his idea is ap- 
proved, every mortal thing he needs is 
given to him gratis. His patents are 
acquired for him, and he hands out a 
percentage. Just now things are more 
than booming, naturally. The Carter 
cheap process for extracting gasoline 
from coal is going to be an enormous 
thing, and we’ve one or two pleasant 
little explosives on the carpet. The 
whisky bottle you can’t refill is another 
one of ours, too; that’s a great money- 
maker.” 

Campion listened to him fascinated. 
He knew it, he had heard it all before, 
he was sure of that, and vaguely it was 
all coming back to him. 

“TJ don’t approve of the Masters in 
principle,” Lee was saying pedantically. 
“T don’t like pockets of wealth like that 
in the country. But, to do these fellows 
justice, their little constitution does 
good work. The Ceremony of the Bale 
of Straw is a nice archaic idea, for in- 
stance. All the mummery of the fra- 
ternity is connected with the Nag, you 
know, and they have a ruling that at 
every half-yearly meeting, the Masters 
shall ‘put down a bale of straw in the 
Nag’s stable’; that is to say they shall 
do something to improve the amenities 


“Pat- 


of the town of Bridge. That’s why the | 


place is so luxuriously drained, watered 
and lit. There’s not a scrap of slum 
property in the area. Fortunes are be- 
ing spent on the place and the rates are 
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Treat your scalp and hair to the benefits of 
these dependable hair preparations! Use 
Jeris Antiseptic Hair Tonic for invigorating 
massage, and to remove loose dandruff. Use 
Jeris Hair Oil to avoid dry scalp, and keep 
your hair immaculately groomed, 
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Warmth with- 
out bulk, for 
the man who 
wants the fit 
and support of 
knit underwear 























Short sleeve or 
sleeveless shirts. 
Mid-thigh © 
ankle shorts, with 


“Warmth without Bulk” 


Trade Mark 
Otis Underwear, 57 Worth St., New York — 


iegligible. Here we are. See the sentry? 
[That’s what working for the war house 
joes for you.” 

They had come up over the ridge of 
igh ground that stretched up behind 
he poplar trees and had reached the 
ivate road leading to the Institute, a 
luster of roofs surrounded by a high, 
noss-grown wall. 

The original building was now no 
nore than a museum, but all around it 
ustered other houses, workshops and 
aboratories, representing every phase 
f British architecture. 

A soldier with fixed bayonet stood on 
aard before the ornamental iron gates. 
ee Aubrey smiled at the man as they 
assed. 

“Gloriously mad, isn’t it?” he mur- 
ured. “There’s something rather 
weet and childlike about the modern 
rorld, don’t you think? ‘Halt! Give the 
ountersign. Pass friend. Eena-deena- 
ina-do, you’re a spy.’ It’s so mon- 
‘rously young.” 

| “Childish, perhaps, but hardly sweet,” 
aid Campion absently. “Where do we 
9 first?” 

“My dear fellow, that’s entirely up to 
ou. My instructions are that I’m to 
10ow you anything that you care to see. 
ake your choice. On your left you have 
e bad-tempered but otherwise wholly 
slightful Carter working with his team 
galley slaves. They’ll be polite be- 
use I’m by way of being the head- 
aster, but they won’t be hospitable.” 

































UBREY was enjoying himself. He 
was exaggeratedly proud of the place 
id its magnificent organization. 

“On your extreme right, in that de- 
essing building which looks like a 
jethodist chapel, is poor old Burgess. 
ell talk all night. He’s having trouble 
ith his reaper. The last trials were 
ing less than a fiasco and he may 
ve struck a serious snag. Before you 
|the library, the office, the filing de- 
jrtment and the drafting rooms. And 
tht over there, as comfortably distant 
| space will permit, is the star turn 
| the moment, the war house’s little 
niteheaded boy, our young Master 
Atcher, playing about with Anderton’s 
test variety of potted hell-fire. I have 
| keep an eye on him and see he con- 
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trols his quantities. It’s incredible stuff. 
Half a teaspoonful can make as much 
mess as a bucketful of T.N.T. Hence 
the sentry on the door.” 

He paused expectantly and Campion 
stood irresolute. This was a continua- 
tion of the frustration dream of the 
night before. As far as he could see, the 
whole thing was being handed to him 
on a plate and yet he could not put his 
finger on it. 

“It’s almost an embarrassment of 
riches,” he said aloud, and added hast- 
ily, “what’s in the dovecot?” 

The building so unkindly described 
had caught his attention because of a 
certain amount of life going on before 
it. A lorry loading sacks was drawn up 
in front of the door. 

Lee frowned and the man at his side 
was aware of the wave of irritation 
that passed over him. It was a physi- 
cal thing, as if his personal magnetism 
had been switched off and on again. 

“You've got a nose, haven’t you?” he 
said, half laughing. ‘““You’re one of those 
people who always move the chair 
that covers the hole in the carpet and 
go straight to the cupboard where the 
dirty washing-up has been hidden. I 
offer you the exciting drawing-room ex- 
hibits and you go direct to the one blot 
on our dignity. We've been compelled 
to shelter fifty beastly little amateur 
workers simply because we happen to 
have a lot of room. Think of it! In that 
sacred building Richardson perfected 
his adding machine, and now half a hun- 
dred little girls who can hardly write 
are addressing envelopes there for the 
ministry of health. As if there weren’t 
five million other places in England 
that would do quite as well!” 

They had reached the building by this 
time and through the long windows 
Campion could see rows of bent heads 
and piles of government envelopes. It 
looked to be dull work, but in his pres- 
ent mood highly preferable to his own, 
and he envied them. 

As they skirted the lorry, a woman 
with untidy white hair came out of the 
arched doorway. She was faintly fa- 
miliar and he recognized her at last as 
one of Aubrey’s dinner guests of the 
night before. She was startled to see 
them and came up with that half-hesi- 
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¢ MULTIPLE-BLEND ...Regent’s exclusive Multiple-Blend 
combines an unusual number of choice tobac- 
cos in entirely new proportions, giving you 
exceptional mildness and a better-tasting 
cigarette. 


°KING SIZE ...Regents are over 20% longer, allowing the 
smoke more time to cool. The result is a nat- 
ural coolness you notice as soon as you take 
your first puff. And this extra length also 
means more fine tobacco for your money. 


© OVAL SHAPE ...Regent’s oval shape not only adds distinc- 
tion to this extra long cigarette, but makes 
Regents easier to hold and more comfortable 
to smoke. 


e CRUSH-PROOF BOX ....So that every Regent you smoke 
will be in perfect smoking condition, Regents 
are packed in a crush-proof box...the only sat- 
isfactory container for a King-size cigarette. 
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tant, half-eager humility, which is com- 
moner in far younger women. 

“We're getting on very nicely, Mr. 
Aubrey,” she said appealingly, and 
blushed. 

Campion was surprised. Missing on 
four out of five cylinders though he was, 
he could still recognize those symptoms 
when he saw them, and she was not that 
kind of woman. A great many ladies 
who are old enough to know better fre- 
quently become hopelessly infatuated 
with brilliant, middle-aged bachelors, 
.but they are seldom of the experienced, 
intelligent type of gentlewoman he saw 
before him. He recollected that she had 
been very interested in Amanda the last 
time he had seen her. He glanced at 
Aubrey, to find him frigid. 

“Splendid, Mrs. Ericson,’ he said 
briefly, and passed on, leaving a flavor 
of distaste in the air. ‘Patriotic volun- 
tary work,’ he murmured under his 
breath to Campion as they turned the 
corner. “Intense stuff.” 

“She looked intelligent,” said Cam- 
pion, and Lee considered the matter. 

“Oh, she is,” he agreed brightly. 
“She’s a widow of the late holder of one 
of the Masters’ minor offices and quite 
a power in the town. Very well read, you 
know—nice, educated, but emotion- 
ally unstable, I fancy. Now this is 
Butcher’s domain, which I take it is 
your main interest. I say, I admire your 
magnificent reticence, Campion. It’s 
impressive.” 

The final observation was made im- 
pulsively and as if he meant it. 

Campion said nothing and hoped that 
ehis silence might pass for modest appre- 
ciation. 

It was a longish walk to the square 
concrete tower at the far end of the In- 
stitute grounds, and when they reached 
it their inspection was not illuminat- 
ing. Butcher himself turned out to be 
a cheerful youngster with the face of a 
plowboy and thick, pebbled glasses. He 
had a youthful respect for Aubrey, whom 
he clearly admired, and was pleased to 
show his laboratories and workshops. 

“These are the best of the bunch,” he 
said, diving into a rough cupboard in 
a corner of the main room on the ground 
floor, which had been deserted and open 
to the path as they came up. “I keep 
them in their racks because they really 
are pretty sensational. We call ’em 
Phoenix Eggs. Don’t drop it, old man, 
will you? It’s quite safe unless you dig 
that pin out, of course, but it’s as well 
not to bounce it about because it’s only 
a specimen and you never know.” 








AMPION looked down at the metal 

egg so suddenly thrust in his hand. It 
was little larger than a hen’s and unex- 
pectedly light. Butcher was fondling 
another, fitting it lovingly into the hol- 
low under his thumb. 

“It’s important to be able to chuck it 
a decent distance,” he explained. “It’s 
pretty powerful. The blast is colossal 
and they even make quite a crater. It’s 
wonderful really.” 

He retrieved Campion’s specimen, 
juggled with the two of them absently, 
and replaced them in their nests. 

“They’re putting up the machines for 
these now,” he said. “I’ve got some nice 
little aero models coming along in the 
basement, but we’re still working on the 
detonators. Anything else in particular 
that you’d like to see?” 

“No, I won’t keep you from your 
work. You’ve given me more than fif- 
teen minutes already.” 

The young man’s expression did not 
change, and Campion shook hands and 
turned away. A sixth sense, or rather 
that mysterious body-mind that so 
often seems to take charge when one’s 
normal brain goes back on one, was 
looking after him. His reserve and non- 
committal tone was far more impres- 
sive than any show of appreciation could 


ever have been, and young Butcher re- 
tired to his underground laboratory 
wondering if the authorities really put 
quite the trust in him that their be- 
havior so far had caused him to sus- 
pect. 

It was Campion who led Aubrey out 
into the sun again. He had listened to 
a quantity of technical detail from 
Butcher, all of which might be impor- 
tant to an enemy but was not to him. 
Whatever Butcher knew was also known 
already, presumably, by the war office 
and was, therefore, none of Campion’s 
business. What he must ke looking for 
was something that was hitherto un- 
known to them. Fifteen? He must keep 
his mind clear and hang on to that. Fif- 
teen: that was still his only definite 
clue. Fifteen, and the people who knew 
what it meant. Butcher was evidently 
not one of them, but there was some- 
one else who was. 

As he raised his eyes and looked 
down the narrow concrete path which 
ran like a chalk line across the green 
turf, he saw the man he was thinking 
about. 

He appeared so quickly that it was 
difficult to say whether thought or 
vision came first. His jaunty roundness 
was recognizable at a tremendous dis- 
tance and he came bouncing along to- 
ward them without haste. 


“IMHAT fellow Pyne,’ said Campion. 

“Really?” Aubrey’s distinctive face 
clouded. “What on earth is the man 
doing wandering around here alone like 
this? They’ve let him in to look for me, 
I suppose. They mustn’t do that, as 
they very well know. He’s talked his 
way in, you see. How extraordinary 
these fellows are! I’m quite prepared 
to like him but he mustn’t make him- 
self a nuisance. I loathe having to tell 
a man to clear out.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Pyne? Oh, rather an interesting 
bird. Remarkably intelligent in his own 
way. Probably dishonest. Works like 
a fiend.” Lee had dropped into his ob- 
jective mood again. His remarks were 
quite free from affectation and he spoke 
with the judicial simplicity of an admit- 
tedly superior being. “He’s evacuated 
his office down here. It’s an amus- 
ing little organization and he makes a 
very good thing out of it. He calls it 
Surveys Limited. I suppose you’ve 
heard of it?” 

“Tt’s faintly familiar,” said Campion 
not untruthfully. “What do they do? 
Arrange one’s life for one?” : 

Lee laughed. “Only in part,” he mur- 
mured. “They’re an advice-and-infor- 
mation bureau. If you want to build a 
factory or start up a business in an un- 
known locality they'll get out all the 
dope on the place for you. They’re re- 
markably thorough. Apart from all the 
usual stuff, they tabulate the most inti- 
mate details, including some _ very 
shrewd work on public opinion and esti- 
mates of local wealth. In fact, they’ll 
sound every possible depth for you in 
strictest confidence. Pyne told me once 
that he had ten thousand agents all over 
England. That probably means that 
he’s employed about half that number 
at some time or other during his career.” 

Pyne was almost upon them. 

By morning light he did not look 
quite so amiable and easygoing. He 
was still hearty but now there was sup- 
pressed anxiety and a touch of antago- 
nism there as well. He greetéd them 
without preliminaries. 

“Any developments?” he demanded 
as soon as he was within speaking dis- 
tance. 


“In which direction?” Campion was, 


relieved to find that his own powers of 
controlling both his face and voice were 
considerable. 

“Well, what about last night? What 
about Anscombe?” Pyne was keyed up 
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and his round eyes were as shifty and 
inquisitive as a sparrow’s. 
| A thin trickle of fear dribbled down 
Campion’s spine. Until that moment he 
had entirely forgotten the incident. 
The enormity of the omission appalled 
him. Anscombe and his disturbing man- 
ner of dying had gone clean out of his 
mind. If he had forgotten that, what 
‘else had he overlooked? To his relief 
Lee looked faintly shamefaced also. 

“Oh, Lord! Miss Anscombe!” he said. 
“I must go down to see her. It’s early 
yet, but what a merciful chance you 
reminded me. Once one gets behind 
this wall one passes into another world, 
you know. Don’t you feel it, Campion? 
The mind simply settles down to con- 
sider ideas and their technical develop- 
ment. Poor old Anscombe. I knew him 
| reasonably well, but in here and at the 
moment he’s absolutely remote.” 

Pyne wiped his forehead. “You're 
lucky,” he said dryly. “I’ve been think- 
ing of him all night. I don’t like the look 
of that death. If the police are satisfied, 
| of course, it’s nothing to do with me, but 
|I rather wondered if they were?” 
There was a question in his last re- 
mark, and Campion, who recollected 
just in time that no one present knew of 
his late night meeting with Hutch, ig- 
/nored it. Lee Aubrey was less cautious. 

“Anscombe was of the type who never 
commit suicide,” he said didactically. 

Pyne glanced at Campion. 

“Murder was the thought 
mind,” he said. 


in my 


te coughed and moved on up the 
| path. He was offended. His mouth 
was pursed and he looked shocked. 
“My dear chap,” he protested, giving 
the reproach just sufficient reproach to 
)make it also a rebuke, “hysteria at this 
\time in the morning is inexcusable. 
jAnd there’s one other thing while I think 
| 


of it, Pyne: You really must not come 
fin here unless I bring you personally. 
\It’s simply not allowed. The British 
jgovernment has put its foot down on the 
subject. I don’t want to know how you 
got yourself admitted, because I don’t 
|want to have to report the poor beast 
on the gate, but for heaven’s sake, don’t 
do it again.” 

It was as near a schoolmaster’s scold- 


CRITICS AND EXPERTS AGREE / 


Noted conductors, musicians and radio experts, who have 
listened to the new “‘staticless” FM broadcasts, agree that in 
tonal perfection, as well as in freedom from static and 


ing as Campion had ever heard admin- 
istered to a grown man. Pyne gave no 
sign that he had heard. He remained 
round, pink and dangerously suspi- 
cious. 

“There’s been a man hunt all over 
this district for the last twelve hours at 
least,” he remarked presently as they 
walked on. “A fellow wanted by the 
police escaped from St. Jude’s Hospital 
in Coachingford last night. He pinched 
an old car, abandoned it at the water- 
splash on the lower Bridge road, and 
disappeared. They’re still searching for 
him. Doesn’t that strike you as sus- 
picious?” 

Lee burst out laughing, an almost 
feminine spitefulness in his amuse- 
ment. 

“Oh, come,” he said, “that’s abomi- 
nable thinking. Some wretched man is 
escaping from the police and therefore 
it’s only natural to suppose that the 
first thing he does is to sneak into a gar- 
den and murder old Anscombe, who 
happened to be there. It’s childish, 
Pyne. It won’t wash. You’re upset, my 
dear chap. That obtrusive stomach of 
yours is out of order.” 

The little fat man jerked in his belly, 
but his eyes did not lose their alarming 
shrewdness. 

“IT was thinking, Campion,” he began, 
“you must have come over from Coach- 
ingford about the right time. You didn’t 
see anything of this man, did you?” 

“No,” said Campion. His tone was 
mild, he noticed. 

Lee sighed with exasperation. “My 
good Pyne,” he said, taking the other 
man’s arm with a weary familiarity 
which had in it the very essence of con- 
descension, “you’re making an ass of 
yourself.” 

“TI don’t believe I am, Aubrey.” 

“Then you must take my word for it.” 
Lee was smiling dangerously. “Cam- 
pion is personally known to me and I 
give you my word that (a) he gave no 
lift to any escaping suspect, and (b) that 
suspect did not reward him by bumping 
off poor old Anscombe in his own front 
yard. Moreover, that suggestion is ri- 
diculous, it’s absurd, it’s mad, it’s nuts. 
Forget it, and let the police do their 
own chores.” 

(To be continued next week) 





“The enemy have revolutionized it again, sir. They now fire the 
scrap metal directly, without first converting it into munitions!" 
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kinda confusin’. How about Rand?” 

“Fauntleroy,” suggested a woman. 

Clyde Jacks said: ‘“‘Rattlesnake Flats.” 

Ben Lowe, who had a shiftless man’s 
conceit, spoke up: “It ought to be named 
after one of us. My place is as close to 
this town as any and I don’t care if you 
want to name it Lowe.” 

Barney McNair sat in the bed of the 
wagon with his arms hooked over its 
side. His glance went toward the women 
and stopped there. “Ingrid,” he said. 

Ingrid Berg moved slowly away but 
somebody said, ‘Wait,’ and took her 
arm. She stood against the light, her 
yellow hair shining and her face slowly 
turning rose-red. Brewerton said: “In- 
grid, that’s a good name.” 

“Ingrid, then,” said George Webster. 

A man came out of Harriet Rand’s 
hotel followed by a smaller one and 
these two listened to the talk until the 
talk ceased and then they passed on to 
|the road and disappeared in the dark. 
Kilrain said: ‘““Who’s that?” 

“Strangers,’”’ murmured Brewerton. 

Kertcher struck a match to his ciga- 
|rette, quietly adding: “There’s four or 
five families who haven’t moved onto 
| their land yet. If they don’t show up 
by midnight day after tomorrow their 
claims are open to whoever squats on 
em.” 

“Those two fellows claim jumpers?” 

“They been looking around.” 





HORSE came down the road at a 
steady gait and a gaunt rider slipped 
slowly from the saddle, holding one 
hand before him carefully. As soon as 
he noticed Kilrain he said: “I wish you’d 
look at this finger. I ain’t slept for three 
nights.” 
Kilrain’s voice hit him the sharpest 
blow. “Why should I look at it?” 
The newcomer gave Kilrain an af- 
fronted stare and anger turned his 
mouth into a small button. But pain 
was stronger than his pride and he held 
|out his hand, saying nothing. Kilrain 
took it and slowly turned it to the light. 
| His fingers moved over it—all these 
people watching—with a soft, practiced 
touch. “A felon. Not ready yet. Soak 
it in hot water tonight.” 
“Then what'll I do?” 
“There’s a Goctor in Virgil,” said Kil- 
| rain, and stepped up to his wagon’s seat, 
driving away. 
The newcomer said in a half-furious 
| voice: “Nobody’s got the right to hold 
back a gift when it’s needed.” 
| “How you know he’s a doctor?” asked 
| Andy Pierce. 
Mrs. Ellis said: “It sticks out—just 
the way he looked at that finger.” Then 
|she added in her shaded, significant 
| way: “A lot of things stick out in peo- 
| ple, like in the proud lady who sat on 
that seat and was too good for us.” 
Letty Brewerton said instantly: “I 
like her.” 
“Ah,” said Mrs. Ellis, “what is she 
| and where did she come from?” 
| Mrs. Jackson gave Mrs. Ellis an old 
|woman’s raking glance and _= said: 
“Mighty odd to me how some people 
have so much time for other people’s 
business. Come, Will.” 
From the doorway of the hotel Mrs. 
Rand watched these people move away 
|/into the dark and heard their voices 
echoing across the stillness. The two 
| strangers moved in from the road and 
entered the hotel. When she turned 
back she found them seated at the table 
with a map spread between them. One 
was heavy, with the soft grease of a 
townsman padding his bones; the other 
was old and leathered and sly. The big 
| man said: “That empty quarter section 
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The Claim Jumpers 


Continued from page 13 


south of Kilrain’s—says on the plat 
Sarah and Lou Colpitt. They here?” 
“T don’t know,” said Harriet Rand. 
The big man nodded at his partner. 
“You go to town tomorrow and bring 
out a tent and supplies.” 


Re NOON Elizabeth Marsh brought a 

cold lunch to Barney McNair and 
found him too weary to eat. She put her 
smooth, light hand on his chest, saying, 
“Don’t give up,” and saw his faint nod. 
Curtis Kilrain stood outside the door 
and shook his head. When she went out 
he walked into the prairie with her. 

“Never mind,’ he said. ‘He’s de- 
cided to die.” 

She said: “Could he live, if he really 
wanted to?” 

“Maybe.” He reached out and 
squared her before him. He was a man 
on whose face lay the most graphic pes- 
simism she had ever seen. He was in 
the early thirties, keen and morose, and 
his eyes had tremendous power. ‘‘Eliza- 
beth, why bother?” 

“He’s a little boy begging us to help 
him. I’m going to Madden’s for milk.” 

He stood in the yellow-white flare of 
the sun, his fingers automatically roll- 
ing a cigarette while he watched her 
cross to her shanty and step inside. In 
another moment she came out with a 
bucket and went on toward Madden’s 
house. He had known her since the land 
rush had brought them together, one 
month before—a single woman obvi- 
ously running from some kind of past 
that had been miserable or tragic or hu- 
miliating; and this was the first interest 
she had displayed. 

A single rider slowly cruised around 
the Colpitt quarter southward at the 
same time a rig came along the road 
from Ingrid and wheeled in to Kilrain’s 
shanty. The driver was a spry, small 
man with a gray tuft of goatee on his 
chin and a hurried manner. He said: 
“I’m Doctor Springer, from Virgil. Was 
out this way and heard you had a sick 
man. You're Kilrain.” 

“Come in.” 

Doctor Springer left the rig and fol- 
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lowed Kilrain into the cabin. He came 
by Barney McNair’s bed and said, 
“Hello, son,” and gave McNair one cool 
look, at once reaching for his satchel. 
He took up his stethoscope and looped 
it against his ears. 

When he had finished his examination 
he looked long and directly into Barney 
McNair’s eyes. Curtis Kilrain stepped 
forward and reached for the boy’s arm; 
and Doctor Springer noted how Kilrain’s 
fingers stopped on Barney McNair’s 
wrist. 

What the doctor saw in that idle ges- 
ture interested him, confirming rumors 
he had heard. He got up, closing his 
satchel. He said: “You’ve been sick, 
son.” Barney McNair’s glance clung to 
Doctor Springer with faint hope. The 
doctor said: “Main thing is to rest and 
roll with the tide. And, son—be cheer- 
ful.” He went out to his rig and tossed 
his satchel into it. Not looking at Kil- 
rain who had followed him, he asked a 
very casual question: “What do you 
think?” 

“Pretty far along,” Kilrain said. Then 
he caught himself and showed irritation. 
“How would I know?” 

“You shouldn’t be sleeping in there 
near him.” 

“T’ve survived worse exposures.” 

Springer got into the rig. He slapped 
the team with the reins and moved off. 

Around four o’clock Elizabeth Marsh 
appeared with a bucket of milk. She 
supported Barney McNair with her 
arms while he half-heartedly tried to 
drink a cup of milk. ‘Never mind,” he 
sighed, and lay back in bed. 

Elizabeth moved to the room’s end. 
She stood still, with her back to Kilrain, 
who had come to the doorway; suddenly 
she turned and the indifference was gone 
from her face. She walked to him and 
touched his arm, silently begging him. 

“Barney,” he said, “you want to live 
or die?” 

The boy lay motionless, his eyes 


closed. ‘“‘Why should I live?” 

Kilrain’s voice grew rough and un- 
sympathetic. 

“Listen, Barney. What have you 
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“Mind asking that girl over there? I'm new here!” 


RICHARD HEINTZELMAN 
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4 > Ward B. Richie, 
‘ candid camera fan, of 
“fh 506 N. Main St., Rock- 


ford, Illinois. y 


























Here’s how 

Ernest Wendt, 

| parachute jumper, of 
7531 12th Avenue 4 

S. W., Seattle, Wash- ‘ %, 
ington, figures it: 


“When I buy whis- 
key I always call for 
TEN HIGH. My taste 
says it’s the richest, 
smoothest bourbon of 
them all!” 






“For 5 years TEN 
HIGH has satisfied my 
taste for real old-fash- 

ioned bourbon.” 








| 







Kermit A. Scheer, 
eal estate salesman, of 3312 
Redman Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska, 
‘talks turkey” about his favorite 
bourbon! 


| 
| 
| 
| 














The whiskey with 
“no rough edges” 


All over America, men just like these 
you meet here, discovered the deli- 
ciousness of TEN HIGH 5 years ago. 
This rich whiskey satisfies the old 
taste-spot all ways—in highball, cock- 


Some people switch around 
from one whiskey to another 
put you'll never find one 
smooth and satisfy- 
ng as TEN HIGH.” 


tail, or “neat”! 

It’s so smooth there’s not a “rough 
edge” in a barrelful. Its “easy-to-take” 
price Doubles Your Enjoyment when 
you ask for TEN HIGH at your liquor 
store or bar! 









Says Jim Backus, 
vadio announcer, of 10400 
Brighton Road, Cleveland, 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


PROOF—HIRAM WALKER & SONS, INC., PEORIA, ILL. 
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This is one you've just got to have—unless 
you're a bookish fellow given to staying 
indoors. The ‘‘watch-case”’ top on this pipe 
keeps the wind from tearing into the pipe- 
bowl and “emptying” it. Protects the briar 
(and that new tweed outfit of yours) from 
burning. The slotted grill controls the 
draft perfectly, and slides back sideways 
for filling and emptying. The whole pipe 
is trim as a watch and tight as a clam— 
makes all other covered pipes look like the 
Gay Nineties. It’s the 
smartest thing that’s 
come through our 
doors in many years 
—you'll agree as soon 
as you see one. Shown 
above, No. 04. 


Yours for the asking: Pipe-Smoker’s Almanac 
21 interesting facts about pipes 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Pipes since 1851 


New York and London 
In New York, Rockefeller Center, Fifth Avenue 


COPR. 1940, KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
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had? Strength and a lot of pride and 
ambition, but the damned beast of a 
world knocked it all out of you and this 
is what it made you. Curl up and die if 
you want. Sneak out the same piece of 
nothingness you were when you came 
in. Or can you beat this damned dismal 
universe? Not for love or fame or pos- 
terity. Just for yourself—to show your- 
self you were a man.” 

Barney McNair’s lips drew tight, his 
fists slowly came together and stuck. 
He let out a dragging breath and rolled 
his head aside. Kilrain turned abruptly 
from the shanty into the late-slanting 
sunlight. Rolling a cigarette, he watched 
the solitary rider move forward from 
the empty quarter section in the south. 
Elizabeth Marsh came out. She said: 
“It may help him.” 

“All a lie. Nothing’s worth fighting 
for. 

“T know you better now.” She watched 
the single rider move forward, and said, 
“That’s the claim jumper,” and stepped 
into the house, out of sight. 

Visibly suffering from heat, the claim 
jumper rode into the yard. His round 
cheeks were congested scarlet and his 
eyes were bloodshot. His voice clacked: 
“That quarter back there—supposed to 
be filed on by Lou and Sarah Colpitt. 
They ain’t here yet?” 

“Get off my place,” said Kilrain. 

The big man’s eyes flared wide and 
drew together. “You damned home- 
steaders are a tight lot,” he grumbled, 
and moved away. . 

After he was well down the roa 
Elizabeth Marsh came from the shanty 
and walked on to her own place a quar- 
ter mile distant. The sun dropped be- 
hind its own smoke and fury and blue 
shadows ran like water across the 
heated earth. Kilrain cooked supper on 
the stove in the yard and made up Bar- 
ney McNair’s plate but when he entered 
the shanty he found the boy sound 
asleep, both arms flung up over his head 
like a relaxed child. Full dark moved 
over the prairie. Kilrain took a bottle of 
whisky from a shelf, extinguished the 
lamp and walked to Elizabeth’s. She 
was in the shanty, and he waited out- 
side, as he had always done, until she 
asked him to enter. He stepped in and 
took the whisky bottle from his pocket. 
“T can’t drink alone.” 


Sa reached to a cupboard and put a 
china cup on the table. He poured 
the cup half full. He looked down at it, 
every embittered memory passing out 
through his eyes. “To all the pleasant- 
ries and conventions,” he said, “to all 
dreams and aspirations and beautiful 
fictions, and to hell with them,” and 
emptied the cup at a single deep drink. 

“TJ don’t remember the Colpitts,”’ she 
said. “They must have gone back east 
to get their belongings. If they don’t 
come by midnight tomorrow they’ll lose 
the land. That claim jumper will move 
on the moment midnight comes. It is 
too bad one of us isn’t eligible to file on 
it for the Colpitts.” 

He said: “When you look at Barney 
pity softens you and betrays you. I have 
never asked you any questions, have I?” 

“Your eyes have cut everything you 
wanted to know out of me.” 

“Have I been rude?” 

“A doctor’s impersonal curiosity. You 
were a doctor once, Curtis.” 

“T did not mean to be rude,” he said, 
and refilled the cup. “The surface of a 
gentleman remains, long after the core 
has died.” 

“If you had ceased being a gentleman 
you wouldn’t be so bitter now. Nothing 
in you has changed. You are your own 
worst enemy.” 

“We all are.” He made a small ges- 
ture, he drew a breath and spoke in a 
way that was hard-pressed by some 
deep longing: “You are the form of 
beauty a man never ceases to seek, in 


mouth and breast and body. You are a 
fire that never grows dim as long as man 
lives. You are the vigor he needs and 
the acid, the goodness and the badness, 
the temptation and resistance and the 
surrender and the giving.” 

The table lamp made clear-burning 
images in her eyes; her broad mouth 
stirred and the stillness of her face 
broke and left her uncertain and inse- 
cure, and her glance dropped from him. 
Suddenly she took the cup from his 
hands and touched her lips to the whisky 
and gave it back; and she met his eyes 
again, waiting for him. 

He put the cup on the table. “You're 
lonely and hungry, and afraid.” 

“Yes,” she whispered. “All of those 
things.” 


E CIRCLED the table. She turned at 

his coming and put up her arms, wide 
and willing. He had the smell of her hair 
and he had the soft wall of her body 
close upon him as he kissed her, and 
into that softness he sank, toward the 
never-ending man and woman mys- 
tery, into its layers of sweetness and its 
incompletion. The pressure of her hands 
forced him back. Her eyes had changed 
and now seemed to hate him, and sultry 
distrust had come again to her face, and 
her voice was old and angry: “Once be- 
fore a man said those things to me.” 

He pulled himself away from every- 
thing this moment had been. He stood 
still, making his hard struggle, and said 
in a humiliated voice: “You have seen 
what I am.” 

“Whatever I did wrong in the past—it 
wasn’t cheap. It wasn’t, Curtis.” 

“A man?” he asked. 

VES. 

“And he let you slip away. The man 
was a fool, Elizabeth. Good night.” 

Tom Kertcher came down the road 
next morning on his big bay gelding. 
Kilrain stopped work on his fence and 
Elizabeth Marsh stepped out of the 
shanty. Kertcher, being the best-man- 
nered of men, removed his hat; and 
since he liked her he gave her his big, 
friendly smile. “How’s Barney?” 

“Better, I think.” 

Kertcher nodded at the empty quar- 
ter section in the south. “If the Colpitts 
don’t get on that by twelve o’clock to- 
night they’ll lose it. Those two claim 
jumpers stayin’ at Harriet’s hotel have 
got a wagon and a camp outfit. They’ll 
move on the claim the moment the 
time’s up.” 

Kilrain said: “I don’t remember the 
Colpitts.” 

“Man and wife, about forty. Three 
children, all towheaded. They went 
back to Iowa to bring their stuff here. 
They’ve got to reach Virgil on the noon 
train, if they’re going to get here at all, 
though it is slightly possible they’re 
driving through by wagon. Andy Pierce 
went to Virgil this morning to see if 
they’re on the train.” 

“Why bother?” asked Kilrain in his 
skeptical voice. 

Kertcher gave Kilrain a long, calm 
stare. “That claim is worth three or 
four thousand. Neighbors have to stick 
together. We’re all in the same boat.” 

Elizabeth Marsh said: “Isn’t there 
any way of getting rid of those two 
men?” 

Kertcher chuckled. “Andy and me 
have discussed that. Seems no way. It 
is a free country.” He wheeled around 
and cantered toward Ingrid. 

Kilrain moved into the shanty with 
Elizabeth and stood by Barney Mc- 
Nair’s bed. He looked closely at the 
boy’s eyes and slid his fingers against 
his wrist. Barney murmured: “I’m kind 
of tired, Curtis. But I don’t feel bad. 
I’m not discouraged.” 

Kilrain said: “I believe I’ll give you 
a shave.” 

Elizabeth said: “I’m going over to 
Mrs. Madden’s for some milk.” 

























You have always had fine leathers, 
expert craftsmanship, longer wear 
and smarter style in Smith shoes 
. .. Now you receive an added 
dividend. Every Smith shoe has 
an inbuilt flexible construction 
feature that assures you of greater 
comfort. Ask your dealer to show 
you these Smith flexible shoes. 
































1514 FAIRWAY THE CADET—a military favorite. Black 
Alpine, double sole, also in tan Alpine antiqued 1614 


perme 










7068 KENT Expert craftsmanship is revealed in every 
line of this shoe. Double sole, tan antiqued hickory grain 



















6051 COLLEGE A sturdy model—a leader for fall. Double 
sole, tan hickory grain antiqued, also in Black 6251 


Write for New Fall Style Book 
J. P. Smith Shoe Company, Chicago 


You Can’t Wear Out Their Looks 








































Free Fall 
Catalog 


Just Off the Press 

Showing Hunting 
Foot-wear, Cloth 
ing and fifty other 
leather and canvas 
specialties of our 
own manufacture 
for campers and 
hunters. 
L. L. Bean, Inc. 


292 Main Street 
Freeport, ine 





GREATEST FOOTWEAR VALUES 







Hunter’s One of the many popular. 
., styles in the great Orzgenat 
Special Chippewa line is this all 
urpose Hunter’s Special 
ight weight with stitche 
pac toe and sure-footcorded 
sole and heel. All sizes and 
styles. Get Original Chip 
was from your dealer, 
write for illustrated catal 


















Look forthe Original Chip 
pewa Label on Every Pair § 





It was then near noon. A little after 
ch Mrs. Ellis saw Elizabeth cross the 
airie toward Mrs. Madden’s. Mrs. 
lis was, at the time, washing dishes 
t she abandoned the job and brought 
hair to the window and sat before it, 
r face tight and her eyes as luminous 
a cat’s eyes. She watched Elizabeth 
ter Madden’s and later come out. She 
lowed Elizabeth Marsh with her 
ance, her breathing quick and shallow, 
d when Elizabeth reached the Kilrain 
anty, Mrs. Ellis said, “Ah,” in a kind 
|pained ecstasy, reached for her sun- 
innet, and made her way to Mrs. Mad- 
in’s. 

“She was here, buying milk again?” 
rs. Madden said: “For the sick one 
for Barney.” 

Mrs. Ellis gave Mrs. Madden a 
highted glance. “It does give her 
thance to be in Kilrain’s cabin a lot of 
e, doesn’t it? She was there five 
es yesterday. Last night he was in 
shanty for an hour. Then the light 
nt out.”’ She turned back to the road, 
ouring to reach the Jackson house, 
d as she walked she held her head 
and her lips moved and her 
oughts made a gray moist shine in her 
as. At Mrs. Jackson’s she repeated in 
ence what she had observed and re- 
ed to her own shanty and took up 
place at the window again to watch 
rain’s. 












































LL the prairie had filled with its thick 
yellow-blue haze and heat grew rank 
d the thin air made breathing a labor. 
s. Jackson went about her house- 
d chores, growing more and more 
urbed; and in the middle of the 
lernoon, noting that Elizabeth Marsh 
irossed to her own shanty, she 
loothed her dress and put on her hat 
d set out to pay a call with a jar of 
stard pickles. 

Elizabeth was inside the shanty 
Inding a dress when Mrs. Jackson ap- 
ared. Mrs. Jackson said: “I really 
ted you to try these pickles. If you 
= them I’ll give you the recipe.’’ Upon 
itation Mrs. Jackson entered and 
k a chair. She removed her hat with 


“I hardly know whether to call the artist or the contractor” 
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a great sigh and put her hands neatly 
on her lap. “When you get to be sixty 
this heat just warms a body’s cold old 
bones. Young as you are though, and 
warm by nature, it must plague you.” 

“People grow to stand anything.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Jackson, “they do,” 
and gave Elizabeth a close look. But she 
didn’t immediately press the talk. She 
ran idly on, speaking of Jackson who 
was her husband—Jackson was a rest- 
less man—and of her beginnings in Mis- 
souri—“‘I knew the Jameses and the 
Youngers very well.” And somehow the 
conversation eventually got around to 
Mrs. Ellis. “A gossip,” observed Mrs. 
Jackson, “is like one bad apple in a bar- 
rel. It is a pity people listen to scandal. 
But then, it is human. I imagine you 
get lonely.” 

“Sometimes,” said Elizabeth. 

“Of course. You are young and one 
of the prettiest women I ever saw. You 
don’t like people too well, do you? No 
use pretendin’ love or charity if you 
don’t feel it. Come and see me if you 
have the notion.” Mrs. Jackson rose 
and went to the door, giving the Kilrain 
shanty a careless glance, and said in a 
mild voice: “It is nice to have a neigh- 
bor that near.”’ Then she looked squarely 
at Elizabeth. “But maybe it would be 
the sensible thing not to give Mrs. Ellis 
too much room to talk.” With that she 
went away, leaving behind her an at- 
mosphere cleansed by the vinegar brisk- 
ness of her presence. 

Through the doorway Elizabeth 
watched the two claim jumpers move 
along the Colpitt claim. 

Later on, she made her quick supper 
and left the shanty. Andy Pierce and 
Tom Kertcher had ridden into Kil- 
rain’s yard and she arrived to hear 
Pierce say: 

“Colpitts weren’t on the train. Maybe 
they’re comin’ through by wagon, along 
the river. They got just six hours to be 
here. I think I’ll go that way and have 
a look.” The two of them turned off. 
Doctor Springer’s light rig came rutting 
along the road, into the yard. He got 
down with his satchel, saying, “I had to 
come back to see that woman with the 
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@ There’s no hurry in the life 
of Black & White. It takes the long, / 
slow road to satisfaction. And every re 

fi Aten to the Wee 
2 ; ——eT ae 
step of its path is carefully guarded . 
to insure its fine Character... for Ss 


Character is the goal of this great 
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ficent flavor and exquisite bouquet. 


So ask for Black & White and take 
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your own sweet time enjoying it. 
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YEARS OLD 


“BLACK & WHITE’ 
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It’s hard to propose with a cold in the nose 


Keep Up Your Resistance 
Wear Jockey Longs 


REG, U. S. PAT, OFF, 


He’s the only one who wonders why romance passes 
him by. The fact is he has no more resistance than a 
Pekingese. At the first touch of cold weather he 
ceases to be a good sport and becomes a watery- 
eyed invalid. Why doesn’t he get smart to the things 
that will keep his resistance up...among them 
Jockey Longs. Plenty of other men have. They wear 
Jockey Longs because this new garment for winter 
wear provides warmth without bulk, bind or but- 
tons. Because its patented Y-Front construction gives 
restful, squirm-free support and because its con- 
veniently angled opening won't gap. In cotton and 
various wool mixtures. Children’s sizes down to 
six years. See them at your dealer's today. It won't 
be long before you'll need them! (Also available: 
Jockey Over-Knee—'long shorts” that lessen chills!) 





Two-piece 
75¢ and up, per garment 










BER 
easy TO REMEM Jockey 


Insist on Jockey and look for the name on the gar- 
ment. No other underwear can have the patented 
construction features which have made Jockey 
famous. Remember, it isn’t Jockey without the Jockey 
label. If your dealer can't supply you, write us. 
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THE FAMOUS BRAND OF SUPPORT UNDERWEAR . 


Y FRONT PATENT 0' Cosfrers® 


Td 
i 
WEARING KEEPS IT CLOSED 


SUPPORT FROM THE BELT VARIED LENGTHS 





INC. 





KENOSHA WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


Made and distributed in Canada by Moodies, Hamilton, Ont.; In Australla by MacRae 
Knitting Mills, Sydney; In British Isles by Lyle & Scott, Ideal House, London; 
In New Zealand by Lane-Walker-Rudkin, Ltd., Christchurch, $ 1 
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TRADE MARKS REG U S. PAT OFF 


Warming to Hunters 


To take the chill out of a duck blind, a deer 
stand or a field trial, just remember that one 
layer of protection next your skin equals an 
overcoat...particularly when it consists of 
100% spun wool Jockey Longs and a match- _| 
ing long sleeved shirt. At $3.00 per, it’s a buy. 
See it at your dealer's or write us! 





COPYRIGHT 1940 BY COOPERS, INC 
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baby. Thought I’d stop in a moment.” 
He went into the shanty, Kilrain and 
Elizabeth following, and sat on the bed, 
looking down at Barney McNair, his 
finger seeking out the boy’s pulse. He 
said: ‘‘Tired, son?” 

“Disgusted,” murmured Barney Mc- 
Nair. “Maybe I got talked out of dyin’.” 

“Been known to happen,” said 
Springer, and left the cabin. Kilrain 
went with him and the two men stood in 
the yard, talking. Elizabeth heard 
Springer say: “When I first came here 
there were just a few people. Now my 
territory is two hundred miles square. 
I’m a little old for all of that.” 

Elizabeth moved to the doorway. 
Standing in it, she looked into the room 
and saw Springer’s satchel lying on the 
table, and she said: “Doctor, you’re—” 


HE WAS near the buggy. He turned, 
cutting into her talk at once. “No,” 
he said, “I'll eat at Mrs. Rand’s,” and 
when he got to the buggy seat he lifted a 
black satchel from the floor of the buggy 
and made a point of setting it beside 
him. “Another day,” he said, and drove 
into the quick-falling dark. 

Elizabeth returned to the shanty and 
stood against the wall so that she might 
see Kilrain’s face; when he came in, his 
eyes struck the satchel and narrowed 
and grew black. Barney McNair said: 
“He forgot his tool kit.” 

“No,” said Kilrain, “he didn’t forget 
anything.” He stepped to the table, 
opening the satchel. He looked down 
into it with the driest expression, but 
Elizabeth saw che motion of his eyes as 
he studied the instruments there. Turn- 
ing, she left the shanty. 

He came out a little later, rolling a 
smoke and not speaking. Elizabeth said: 
“T want you to hitch up and pile some 
camp things in the wagon. We’re going 
down to the Colpitts’ quarter. If they 
haven’t arrived by midnight, I’m going 
to be Mrs. Colpitt. The claim jumpers 
haven’t ever seen me.” 

“You might make that stick until 
morning. Then if the Colpitts haven’t 
arrived the claim jumpers will know you 
fooled them—and they’ll be back.” 

“We've got until morning.” 

He said: ‘Playing God for somebody 
else.” 

“Please, Curtis.” 

She took her place on the wagon seat 
watching him move over the yard to 
hitch up. Afterward he collected a few 

























































tools and lifted the stove into the wagon, 
He got the bedding from his bunk and 
a lantern and his gun. She heard him 
say: “Nine o’clock now.” They rode 
south three quarters of a mile along th 
line of Kilrain’s fence posts and swung 
east. As soon as they struck the 
uncut hay of Colpitt’s section Kilrai 
halted and unloaded and laid out t 
bedding. This golden, high grass re 
away, faintly shining against the blac 
and a soft wind began to ruffle and si 
through it. “I’ll have to make this lo 
logical,” he said, and drove straight e 
through the uncut hay to make a t 
through it. Half an hour later he car 
back, not bothering to unhitch. 

The earth’s heat began to thin. § 
dropped on the unrolled bedding ai 
lying full length, watched the sky. } 
rain stood at the wagon, silent and ap; 
from her. ; 

“Come here, Curtis.” 

He moved toward her, dropping 
his heels by the bedding. He loo 
down at the round, vague glow of 
face. She reached out to touch hi 
Deep in the distance a coyote broke t 
still dark, in a wild, forlorn half h 
half bark. ‘“There’s your world, E 
beth,” said Kilrain. “An empty sou 
in emptiness.” Long afterward he te 
out his watch and brought the tip o 
cigarette close to it. “Not long no 
Those fellows know I’m not Colpitt. ] 
step back when they come.” 

“Doctor Springer is a little like 
Curtis. He has the same eyes. 
saw through you as you see throu 
me. That’s why he left the satchel.” 

“Take your arm away, Elizabeth.” 

Her face moved and came near 
“Why?” 

“It puts you too close to me.” 

Her tone was small and inexpressibl 
sad: “You’re not disillusioned, Curtis. | 
You believed in some woman and she) 
broke your heart. But you still look for) 
that kind of woman. If I only were—” 

He said: “I love you.” 

Sound came out of the east and a} 
lantern made a jiggling wake in the) 
black. Kilrain rose. “I’ll be near,” he} 
said, and disappeared. She got up and 
moved to the wagon, now hearing voices 
run the night. The shadow of horses and 
wagon appeared and a voice called: 
“Who's that there?” The wagon stopped 
and a man strode forward with the lan- 
tern. When he got nearer she saw it to 
be the fat claim jumper who had been at | 
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“And to think I joined the tank corps because I hated the air service!” 





THURSTON GENTRY 
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jou watch your children growing up, it no 
| ° 

pt has occurred to you that each year brings 
iproblems . . . every year is important. While 





| jhildren are young, they need their mother's 
I nd guidance. You also want to give them 
pd education. A father naturally wants his 
Iren to have these advantages .. . even if 
| Ere ‘“no longer here’’ to provide the income 


ecessary expenses. 


fyou wish to make certain that your wife 
Bd have a regular income, at least until 

Ichildren were able to face the world alone, 
fwill be interested in learning about the 
Wal type of protection offered by the New 


@ Life's Family Income Policy. 
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Years are the “Most Important’? 


This plan, with its very attractive premium 
rate, has been designed primarily to give young 
fathers of moderate means the protection they 
need and want: a monthly income until the 
.. continued protection 
a retirement income for them- 


children are grown . 
for the wife... 
selves. For example: 

Suppose a young father takes a $10,000 (face 
amount) Family Income Policy with a “‘20-year 
period’’. If he died during the ‘‘20-year period”’, 
$100 a month would be paid throughout the 
remainder of the “‘period’’ and then, in addi- 
tion, the full face amount of the policy, $10,000, 
would be payable. 


Thus, if death occurred immediately after 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 





COMPANY 


es 


A Mutual Company Founded on April 12,1845 * 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Afty is always the first consideration 
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 wNOtGIn’ else is sO important 


the policy was issued, the total guaranteed 
payments would be $34,000. If he died, say, at 
the end of the tenth year, the total guaranteed 
payments would be $22,000. 

If he died after the “‘20-year period’’, the face 
amount of $10,000 would be payable. 

If he lived to retirement age, as so many men 
do, he could use the cash surrender value of his 
policy to obtain an income for life. 

Think of what it would mean to you and 
your family if you owned one of these policies! 
Wouldn't it really make you feel more secure? 

Ask a New York Life representative to tell 
you about this policy. Or, if you prefer, mail 
the coupon below. 


GLIP—FILL IN-—MAITIL TODAY 

SS = Ss = 

NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Without obligation on my part, please send me your booklet, ‘‘Peace 
of Mind,"’ describing New York Life Family Income Policies. 
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My youngest child is. years old. 
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WHAT EVERY 
MOTHER KNOWS 
-~ABOUT WORMS! 


etic Si, oe. Spay aD s ee eI 
| don't try to fool myself — every litter's going 
to get worms sooner or later. And it's ne joke 
— they carry off too many pups! Of course, I'm 
wormed with Sergeant's SURE-SHOT CAPSULES 
before the pups arrive. Then we worm the pups at 
six weeks with PUPPY CAPSULES — and keep on 
watching them for new signs. 






That's the system the Master learned from the 
Sergeant's DOG BOOK. Says he wouldn't have a 
dog if he couldn't have a DOG BOOK too. Get 
your free copy at a drug or pet store (they have 
SURE-SHOT and PUPPY CAPSULES too) — or use 


Sergeants 


DOG MEDICINES 4) 


= a eo ee y) = 

i Polk Miller Products Corp. Sy | 

i Dept. 2-1, Richmond, Va. | 
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Harriet Rand’s hotel. He flung the lan- 
tern overhead so that its beam hit her 
face. “Who’re you?” 

“I’m Sarah Colpitt.” 

He reached for his watch and his head 
bowed over it. ‘“You’re too late. It’s 
after midnight.” 

“We were here before. You can see 
our wagon trail through the grass.” 

“Where’s your man?” 

“Down at the river for water.” 

He said: “You can’t prove you got 
here on time. Tink, bring up the wagon.” 

She stepped to the bedding and 
reached down to seize Kilrain’s shotgun. 
She came back against the big man, 
aiming the gun on him, making him give 
ground. His voice, half angered and 
half afraid, rushed at her: “You don’t 
try—” 

“Get off this claim or my husband 
will kill you!” 

South of her somewhere she heard 
the slow, dry groaning of another wagon. 
The big man, also hearing it, said: 
“What's that?” 

“My husband. You get out.” 

The second man’s voice came from 
the background. “Come on, Bill. No 
use for a shootin’ scrape,” and the big 
one wheeled and went away. Elizabeth 
waited in fear; for if the Colpitts ar- 
rived too soon these land jumpers would 
see the deception. The big man was 
back at the wagon, swearing at her. Kil- 
rain came from the dark, moving fast. 
He rolled up the bedding and lifted the 
stove into the wagon. A single rider 
scudded up through the grass and a 
voice—Andy Pierce’s voice—cut for- 
ward, very harsh: “What the hell you 
doin’ here?” 

“It’s all right, Andy. But you’re a 
little late.” 

Andy Pierce got down from his horse 
and moved in. “I thought you were 
those claim jumpers. I rode along the 
river and found the Colpitts. They’re 
coming up.” Then he paused to think 
of this and stepped close to Elizabeth. 
“You pulled a foxy one on ’em?” 

“She was Mrs. Colpitt,”’ said Kilrain. 


“They didn’t know her. She bluffed 
them off.” 

“Wait till I tell this,’ said Andy 
Pierce. 

“No,” said Elizabeth, “you can’t. It 
was illegal, wasn’t it? If the claim jump- 
ers find out the Colpitts got here too 
late they’ll contest the claim. Don’t tell 
it.” She was in the wagon, gently call- 
ing back: “Just tell the Colpitts so 
they’ll understand. Come on, Curtis.” 

Kilrain moved the team away in a 
circle. The claim jumpers were down 
the Ingrid road, the creak of their wagon 
dying, and the Colpitts were halted 
somewhere southward on their own 
claim, their lantern swinging yellow 
arcs in the black. Kilrain came across 
Elizabeth Marsh’s quarter to her shanty 
and stopped. 


HE sat beside him, her shoulder a 

weight on his arm; he looked down 
and saw her face swing to him and he 
heard her voice lift, so slow and so clear: 
“I must not step inside your shanty 
again, Curtis. There’s talk of it going 
around.” 

‘Does it matter?” 

“Tt didn’t, but it does now. I want 
these peoples’ respect. And I want 
yours.” 

“You have mine.” 

She dropped from the wagon. She 
was a shadow in the dark. “Perhaps 
you meant what you told me a little 
while ago. But we are so much alike 
in the things that have happened to us 
and it is not quite the same as though 
we were first in love, with no doubt and 
no bad memories. Love can’t ever be 
something free, for us. We'll have to 
work for it.” 

He sat still, dark on the wagon seat, 
lost in his thoughts. 

“Curtis,” she whispered, “I want your 
respect. If you want mine take the 
satchel Doctor Springer left for you.’ 

He said: “If it means that much to 
you, I will. Good night.” 

“Good night,’ she murmured, and 
watched him drive away. 
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Sanders. 
eased to meet you,” Mildred said. 
jope there’s a nice, friendly crowd 
ard, don’t you?” 

fax mumbled something and sought 
ary in Stacey Maxwell’s cabin. 
tacey, sitting on the edge of his bed 
1 an open whisky bottle in one hand 
a glass in the other said, “I hear 
got a divorce.” 

y wife got a divorce,’ Max said. 
here are you bound for?” 

San Francisco. They’re trying my 
out on the coast.” 

s it good?” 

0,’ Stacey said. He sighed and 
ed himself another drink. 

lax checked out a few minutes later, 
went up on deck for some air before 
ing in. Corrigan was nowhere in 
but the yellow-haired one was 
hing over the rail staring at the 
sr. As Max took his place beside 
e was conscious of faint regret that 
asn’t five years ago. Then he hadn’t 
the pattern. There would have 
a lift, something coming alive in 
at the beginning of the game. He 
ed the first ball: “I watched you 
aboard.” She turned slowly as 
gh she was doing it because she had 
ing better to do. “I made a bet 
myself that you’ve traveled this 
before and that you know the cap- 


” she said. ‘Pay yourself.” 
went back to looking at the water. 
ou don’t want to talk to me, do 
” Max said. 

Jot very much.” 


anders and I’m very tired.” 
kkled as he went below. He knew 
pattern too. The lady spider sits 


went to bed and fell asleep feel- 
orry that he and Cora hadn’t made 
t it was a gentle regret and noth- 
hat tore him inside. He wanted 
thing to tear him inside so that he’d 
y his inside was still there. 

rda Standish (he found out her 
b from the passenger list) spun her 
inside her cabin and stayed there 
bur days. Max ambled about avoid- 
he ubiquitous Mildred Corrigan, 
sprang from odd corners at all 
s of day. All her clothes were new. 
outfit was worse than the last. 
le fled from her and she was finally 
n to conversing with the stewards 
e smoke room. 


EN Garda did appear on the fifth 
lay a teamlike spirit sprang up be- 
Max and Stacey. Each presented 
port at mealtime. On the seventh 
all scores were in Garda’s favor. 
maintained the stolid attitude that 
and Stacey were not aboard. 

cey said at lunch, “Something is 
& with that girl. She’s suffering 
something.” 

ahve,”’ Max said. He broke a corn 
and buttered the half he re- 


think it’s you she doesn’t trust,” 
@y said then. 

®x grinned. “Why should she? For 
matter, why should she trust you?” 
ler lip doesn’t curl quite as much 
she looks at me.” 

x swallowed the last of his muffin. 
Wp gets the deck chair this after- 
* The deck chair was, by care- 
angement, the one next Garda’s. 


bu “do not. You had it this morn- 
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“That,” said Max, “isn’t my fault. That 
might be called the fortunes of war.” 

“Take the deck chair,’ Stacey said. 
“She’ll just sit and curl her lip.” 


Garda did nothing so unbecoming as’ 


to curl her lip. She simply sat down and 
closed her eyes. While Max was think- 
ing up something startling to say such 
as, “I wonder if they’ll be able to put 
out that fire on the boat deck,” he was 
assailed by a familiar voice at his left. 
“Hello,” Mildred Corrigan said, settling. 

Garda opened her eyes quickly, as 
though she’d been stung, and looked. 
After a moment of pained regard she 
closed them again. 

“It’s beautiful, isn’t it?” Mildred 
said. “I’m beginning to relax already.” 


eae on the edge of the deck chair, 

leaning forward, her hands clasped 
tensely in her lap, she was so relaxed it 
hurt. One had to know, looking at her, 
that as she walked around the deck 
alone, seeking friends, a panic rose in 
her. In her cabin, ready to come above, 
she looked beautiful to herself. Once 
on deck everything changed. She stood 
apart, no part of anything, with nobody 
to take the friendship she offered. One 
knew, too, that she didn’t want i:nuch. 
Just to have people say helio, or to 
wave. Max felt a grinding discomfort 
in his middle. It wasn’t right for any- 
body to be so friendless, so pushed out. 

She said, with a desperate kind of 
brightness, “I hope you won’t think ’m 
funny but would you like to have a drink 
with me? A glass of beer or some- 
thing?” 

Max said gently: ‘You’re very kind 
but I rarely drink before six-thirty.” 

“Maybe at six-thirty?” she said. 

“T’m afraid ... you see I’ve made an- 
other engagement.” 

A cool, cultured, devilish voice beside 
him said, “I am sorry not to have told 
you before but I have to break our en- 
gagement. I’d promised to have cock- 
tails with the captain. I’m glad to know 
you'll have other company.” 

Max turned a full, withering look 
upon her but she wasn’t withered. She 
was blandly grinning. It was the first 
time he’d seen Garda Standish having 
a really good time. Mildred Corrigan 
pinned him down before he had the 
strength to wriggle. “Then you can,” 
she said happily. “That’s wonderful.” 
Drunk with success, she yammered at 
Garda, ‘Maybe you'll have a drink with 
me tomorrow night.” She wanted lots 
and lots of friends, all liking her. 

Garda removed herself, without mov- 
ing, from Mildred’s world. “I'll have to 
let you know tomorrow.” It was a neat 
dismissal. Mildred got to her feet with 
an awkward, uncertain lunge and stead- 
ied herself against the roll of the ship. 
“Well, I guess you two want to be alone. 
Me butting in this way, imagine.” She 
looked at Max. “I’ll see you in the 
smoke room at six-thirty.” 

They sat for quite some time while 
Garda laughed happily. Then Max got 
up and said viciously, “I’m a mining 
engineer. Does that interest you?” 

“No,” Garda said. 

“T’m not rich,” Max said, “but I’m not 
poor. I’m thirty, I’ve only just got di- 
vorced from my wife and it occurs to 
me that you’re just a little too smart. 
Does any of it interest you?” 

“Not remotely,” Garda said. 

“You've let me in for a fine half-hour 
this afternoon.” 

“That interests me,” said Garda. 
be there. At the captain’s table.” 

Max stalked away. 

At six-thirty, when he saw La Cor- 
rigan waiting outside the smoke-room 
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door he knew that the three bracers he’d 
taken hadn’t been enough. She wore 
an unbelievable creation of white satin, 
cut too low, and over it an Oriental 
shawl embroidered in the most hideous 
of colored silks. Her make-up was 
thicker than ever. 

As they entered the smoke room Max 
had ample “opportunity to see Garda, 
her nice square shoulders covered by a 
thin film of black net, sitting at the cap- 
tain’s table. She held a champagne 
glass with gentle consideration by the 
stem while she watched, with equally 
gentle gravity, their entrance. A curi- 
ous little quirk came at the corner of 
her mouth but it was nothing so overt as 
a smile. 

Mildred chose a table right out in the 
center of the room and consulted the 
wine card with awful concentration. “I 
don’t know what I’m going to have,” she 
announced. Her voice had a remark- 
able carrying quality. “What are you 
going to have?” 

“A double Scotch,’ Max said mo- 
rosely. 

“Oh, I want that too. A straight 
double Scotch. That’ll be just fine.” 

The smoke-room door opened to ad- 
mit Stacey. He made for the captain’s 
table. Max saw him bend over Garda’s 
hand and take the chair nearest her. 
Mildred was twitching at his sleeve. 
“Tell me all about yourself, Mr. San- 
ders. I just know you do something ter- 
ribly interesting.” 

“T’m a mining engineer,’’ Max said 
sullenly. 

“Oh, how interesting.’’ Mildred drank 
most of her Scotch as though a train 
she wanted to catch was getting up 


steam. “My husband’s a Navy man. 
Not an officer.” 
“Your husband!” Had somebody 


actually married her? 

A queer, uncertain expression flitted 
across her face. After a moment it was 
replaced by the desperate brightness he 
had come to recognize. “He’s stationed 
on shore in Panama now,” she said. “I 
figure that we can have a home and kids 
and everything. When they get sta- 
tioned on shore they can have a home, 
you know. He’s attached to the air- 
port.” 


Se regarded her empty glass. Max 
called the steward. The steward 
brought another. She took a cigarette 
and as he lit it for her he noticed that 
her hand shook. 

“I cabled him before I got on the 
boat,” she said, ‘“‘but he hasn’t answered. 
I kind of expected I’d have a cable back 
before now but I guess cable service in 
tropical countries is kind of slow some- 
times, isn’t it?” 

“Sometimes,” he said. 

“T haven’t had a card from him in an 
awful long time,” she said. “A friend 
of his told me about his being stationed 
on shore. He isn’t much for writing. 
So I just decided I’d come down and 
we'd be together like married people 
should. Don’t you think I was right?” 

“Married people should certainly live 
together,’’ Max said. 

She said worriedly, “I spent all my 
money to come. Is it very expensive to 
live in Panama? I mean if he’s not there 
or something . . . could I get work? I 
can do most anything.” 

He had a quick vision of her adrift 
in Panama, stumbling around the cafés 
looking for friends, for something to be- 
long to, something to believe and build 
on. He said gently, “Things will work 
out, I’m sure. You look as though some 
fresh air would be welcome. Shall we 
go out on deck?” She lurched obedi- 
ently to her feet and Max signed the 
check. 

He left her at the door of the dining 
saloon when the dinner gong sounded. 
He didn’t want any dinner. He went 
to his cabin and lay there thinking 


about how men and women kill each 
other and don’t care because while 
you're killing you’re not being killed 
and what isn’t happening to you doesn’t 
hurt. It wasn’t just Mildred Corrigan 
stumbling around trying to find some- 
body to believe and cling to, it was 
everybody. Everybody in the world. 
For a while you’d have new hope and 
then you’d find out suddenly that every- 
body was the same. When the moment 
comes they run and you’re alone. 

Nobody knows what the moment is 
going to be. It may not be death or sick- 
ness or pain but just a time when you 
need help. And then when they’re not 
there it hurts. If you could just once 
see somebody come through, stand 
steadfast, not wanting or gaining any- 
thing for himself. Just fighting for you. 
But people weren’t like that. That was 
the way it was and the way you had to 
take it. 


He LAY there until eleven-thirty and 
then Stacey pounded on the door. 
He had news. “You know that Standish 
girl,’ he said. “I had a long talk with 
her tonight. She’s wonderful.” 

“Yeah?” Max said. 

“You'd think, to look at her, that she’d 
been brought up in the lap of luxury, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“And?” Max said. 

“She’s a coal miner’s daughter. She 
told me all about her childhood, how 
they starved during the strikes and she 
worked in a mill nine hours a day when 
she was ten years old. Then she de- 
cided to better herself and she—”’ 

Max said in a kind of agonized way, 
“Go away, Stacey.” 

“What’s the matter now?” 


“You, you consummate jackass,” 
Max said. “You’re the matter. Get out 
of here.” 


Stacey left in a hurt and dignified si- 
lence. Max got up, straightened his tie, 
put on his coat and went looking for 
her. He went straight up to the boat 
deck. There she was, wearing a little 
black velvet wrap, smoking and leaning 
over the rail looking at the water again. 
“So you’re a miner’s daughter,” Max 
said savagely. “So you had a horrible 
childhood, filled with toil.” 

Her smile was gentle and grave. “Isn’t 
the drum system wonderful,” she said. 
“From hill to hill, tribe to tribe. It 
makes one wonder if the telephone was 
such a great invention after all.” 

“Why do you always talk as though 
you were going to a fight?” 

“Why do I always find one?” she said. 

“What are you defending that you 
have to be so smart and so hard? What’s 
the percentage in making fools of peo- 
ple?” 

“The mothers of most people saved 
me the trouble,” Garda said. 

“You’re not so much smarter than 
anybody else.” 

“Yes Iam,” said Garda. “Look.” She 
thrust a piece of paper into his hand. 
On it was written, in a large, childlike 
scrawl, “Mr. Sanders will be on deck 
between eleven and eleven-thirty re 
miner’s daughter.” 

Max crumpled it and threw it over- 
board. Then, with unabated savagery 
he put his arms around her and kissed 
her hard. Putting her back with a thump 
he said, “It’s like kissing a hunk of 
steel.” 

She said, 
mush?” 

“Nothing inside,’ Max said. “Ready 
to take but not ready to give. I know 
your kind.” : 

“T know your kind too,” said Garda. 

“Let’s go down and have a nightcap. 
This isn’t getting either of us anywhere.” 

She laughed. “I didn’t expect to get 
anywhere. That’s where I’m smarter 
than you are.” 5 

Over his brandy Max said, “I don’t 
know why I can’t stop thinking about 


“What did you expect, 
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and following you around all the 

. Maybe it’s because you’ve made 

nad.” 

flaybe it’s lahve,”’ Garda said with a 

led gleam. “How did you get on 

ithe American tragedy?” 

least she’s a woman,” Max said. 

least she’s had the guts to take a 
e and go looking for the man she 

hgs to.” 

ou?” said Garda. 

er husband.” 

lh, she has a husband,” Garda said. 
don’t want to talk about it,” said 


ey separated at the head of the 
ase. He went to his cabin and 
the night arguing with himself. 
should he be in love? Why, he 
t even know the girl. She had yel- 
hair and no heart, that was all he 


| er that, when he saw her he made 
ls worse between them. Because 
much wanted to say, “I love you,” 
because he was afraid he would say 
} took refuge in cruelty. Once, ap- 
ling her brutally, he said, “You'll be 
d woman and alone. You know 
don’t you?” 
you’re not there I’ll manage,” she 
“Thank you for worrying about 


= had an effortless, maddening way 
htching the barbs and returning 
to him point-first. 


THE last day out Stacey an- 
ounced triumphantly that she had 
d to dine with them that night. 
hile he changed just before dinner, 
thought about things. Garda and 

a sailboat looking up at the sky, 
g@ the same spray in their faces. 

waiting, indolent and happy, 
where in a house. Any kind of 
This was the last night. In the 
ling she would say, detached and 
\“Goodby Mr. Sanders. It’s been 
and move off on some aimless, 
rious mission of her own. He 
t, he realized with a shock, even 
| where she was going. 
‘dinner he asked her. 
haven’t made up mind,” she said. 
getting off at Panama to decide.” 
en they went for a walk on deck, 
passed the smoke room. Max 
ed that Mildred Corrigan was sit- 
alone at a table in the far corner. 
eliberately kept his eyes turned 
to forestall that preliminary, eager 
and her subsequent descent upon 


by walked slowly. Max was si- 
He knew that even if Stacey left 
lone with Garda he’d still just walk 
ut saying what was pounding 
st the back of his head. If she’d 
given the gift of mind reading how 
ould laugh! Garda waiting, in- 
t, in a house. Any kind of house. 
a being warm and sweet with his 
s. He laughed aloud. She looked 
id said, “What?” : 

st thinking foolish things,” he re- 


an’t we hear them too?” 
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“My foolish thoughts are for my own 
ears,” Max said. 

They were passing the smoke room 
again. Suddenly they were halted by an 
awful sound coming through the open 
window. There was no mistaking that 
voice. The Corrigan was giving tongue. 
Moving closer they ranged along the 
window and peered in. Mildred was 


standing by a coldly infuriated group | 


of bridge players. She must have fas- 
tened on them, and they must have said 
something horrible to dislodge her. She 
was crying; not nicely, not quietly, but 
bellowing like a calf that’s lost its 
mother. While she bellowed she was 
giving them a piece of her mind. You 
couldn’t have heard an anvil drop. 
“Who do you think you are? What right 
have you got to treat me like I was 
poison? You. stuck-up, rotten, awful 
old louse!” 

“Ouch,” Garda said. 

“I’m just as good as you are! All I 
said was he had a lot of diamonds! 
That’s all I said! All I wanted was to 
be nice and talk, that’s all I wanted! I 
even asked you to have a drink with me 
and I'll bet you’ve got thousands and 
thousands of dollars, too! You’re a—” 

Stacey said, “Let’s get away from 
here!” 

“I’m just as good as you are! I’ve 
worked hard all my life and I’ll bet 
that’s more than you can say, you old 
hag! Ill bet you couldn’t iron a shirt if 
you had to. Well, I can! I get paid for it!” 

Max knew he should go in and help 
her. She was fighting alone, fighting 
stupidly perhaps, but openly and hon- 
estly. He hadn't the courage to go in. 
What did she mean to him? Nothing. 
Here it was, the penalty for letting peo- 
ple know what you felt. You're ridicu- 
lous and people turn their heads away, 
leaving you alone in your fright and 
misery. He ought to helpher. It wasn’t 
right not to help her. While he was hat- 
ing himself for his cowardice and nerv- 
ing himself to take the step he heard 
Garda say, “Excuse me.” She moved 
toward the smoke-room door and 
opened it. 

Standing there in the doorway she 
called clear across the room so every- 
body could hear her, “Mildred! We've 
been looking all over for you! Come 
out and join us on deck!” 

Somehow, Mildred Corrigan got to 
her, stumbling blindly, ashamed now, 
reaching out for refuge and friendship. 
She found it in the circle of Garda’s arm. 
Garda drew her out on deck and closed 
the door, saying, “It’s all right. It’s 
going to be all right, really it is.” To 
Max and Stacey she said, “Mildred and 
I are going below, to my cabin.” Mil- 
dred, sobbing convulsively against 
Garda’s shoulder, said, “I didn’t mean 
to. I don’t know what happened to me. 
I didn’t mean to.” 

“Nothing happened that couldn’t hap- 
pen to any of us,” Garda said. 

Max went sick and weak with pride. 
He leaned, with his head against the 
bulkhead, watching them go. Stacey 
said, ““What’s the matter with you?” 

“What’s the matter with me?” Max 
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11%" x 8” full color reproduction, without advertising, sent for 10¢. Write Box AJ, address below, 


« Why will a pointer—even as a puppy—“freeze” on game? 


Because that characteristic has been developed in him. 


AAD 


« Why is Fleischmann’s—the first American gin—so smooth- 
mixing in gin drinks? 


aS 


« Because that characteristic has been developed in Fleischmann’s 
for generations. Every ingredient used in its distilling is 
selected for the purpose. 





Q. What's the best time to try this “pedigreed” 
gin? 
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« Right now! 


Mixers Manual 





Would you like a reputation for 
prize-winning drinks? See your 
dealer for “The Mixer’s Manual” 
or write Box AJ, The Fleischmann 
Distilling Corp., Peekskill, N.Y. 


Fleischmann’s Gin 


A PEDIGREED GIN FOR PRIZE-WINNING DRINKS 


Distilled from American Grain. 90 Proof. 
Copyright 1940, The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peekskill, New York 
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Not a cannon, but the 
130,000-pound 
great electric generator being 

built by General Electric 
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America’s First Line of Defense 


A MERICA’S first line of defense is American industry. It is to in- 
dustry that the nation looks today for the armaments to protect 


America’s high living standards, to defend the American way of life. 


In the last two generations American industry has built a great 


nation. Its workmen, scientists, and engineers have given us electric 


lights in 24 million American homes and electric refrigerators in 13 


million—conveniences which represent the highest standard of 


living in the world. And the manpower, the inventive and manu- 


facturing genius, the experience, the daring to tackle difficult tasks— 


assets which have helped to produce for us this high standard of 


living—are among America’s strongest resources today. 


Industry today undertakes the task of building, not only arma- 


ments, but, equally important, the machines to manufacture these 


armaments. And General Electric, which for more than 60 years 


has been putting electricity to work in America’s peacetime pur- 


suits, is today applying it to the new job—the job of defending 


the benefits electricity has helped to create. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 


dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Newer, Whiter Skin 


by using 
Mercolized 
Wax Cream 


Try this famous Skin Bleach and 
Beautifier, Mercolized Wax Cream. 
Its effective ingredients hasten the 

— natural activity of the skin in flak- 
ing off lifeless, dull or darkened surface skin in tiny, 
invisible particles. This complexion lightener used as 
directed reveals the newer, fairer, lovelier underskin. 
SAXOLITE ASTRINGENT tightens loose surface 





skin. Gives a delightful sense of freshness. Reduces 
excess surface oil. Dissolve Saxolite Astringent in one-half 
pint witch hazel and use this tingling face lotion daily. 
PHELACTINE DEPILATORY removes superfluous 
facial hair quickly. Easy to use. No unpleasant odor. 
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= SENSATIONAL DISCOVERY? 


For 12 years, L. B. HAIR OIL has been a treasured secret of 
|) Hollywood to give hair instant lustre and beauty!..Makes it 


I 


look ‘alive’! Abundant! L. B. relieves dryness...itching, checks 
4 dandruff. Helps combat external causes of falling Hair and 

BALDNESS! Now available at your favorite Barber & Beauty 

Shops, Drug, Department & Chain Stores...10°, 25¢, 50¢, *1.00. 
2p | If they don't have it, write direct to 


= L.B. LABORATORIES, iNC., Hollywood 


Coll Chruatmas Cardy 


Amazing values! Just 
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said. “I’m a fool, that’s what’s the 
matter with me. I’m blind and deaf and 
a little bit crazy, that’s what’s the mat- 
ter with me.” He left Stacey abruptly 
and went to the radio room. Leaning on 
the counter he said to the radio opera- 
tor, “Know a man named Corrigan in 
Panama? Attached to the airport sta- 
tion?” 

“Little guy?” the operator said. 
ways getting into fights?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Yes, I know him.” 

“Send him a message and tell him to 
meet the Venida tomorrow morning. 
I’ve got a present for him.”” He dropped 
a bill on the counter and started out. 

“What’ll I sign it?” the operator said. 

“Sign your name.” 

“Where’s the package?” 

“Tl deliver the package,” Max said. 

He went down and knocked on 
Garda’s door. She came with a wet 
towel in one hand and some ice in the 
other. Max said, “I love you. I love 
you more than I’ve ever loved anything 
or anybody. Does that interest you?” 

Her smile was warm and real and in- 
terested. “I’m busy,” Garda said. ‘“‘Can’t 
you see?” 

“T can wait,” Max said. “But while 
I’m waiting I'll still be loving you un- 
bearably.” He went away and waited 
and loved her unbearably for almost an 
hour. Then she appeared and leaned 
against the rail beside him. “What were 
you saying?” she said. ‘With a hand- 
ful of ice it’s hard to concentrate.” 


“Al- 


al bee following morning long before 

they docked Mildred was hanging 
over the rail trying to see a familiar fig- 
ure waiting. 

“She picked him up on the water 
front,’ Garda said, “sick. She nursed 
him all one winter and worked in a 
laundry to support him. She had a baby 
and it died. People go through things, 
don’t they?” She added viciously: ‘“He’d 
better be waiting for her. If he isn’t, 
I'll find him.” 

Max laughed. Garda said, “You think 
it’s funny?” 

“T think it would be funny if you 
found him,”’ Max said. “I'd like to see 
ity 

“He wouldn't,” said Garda. 

“T know,” Max said. 

Mildred saw them and walked over 


to them. Her eyes were shining. “He’s 
here,” she said, tugging at Garda. ‘My 
husband is here! He’s down there. Oh, 
how long does it take to dock?’”’ She 


dragged Max and Garda to the rail and 
then hung over it perilously, waving. 
The compact little man shading his eyes 
from the sun waved back and they could 
see a gold tooth gleaming in the front 
of his mouth. Stacey came by looking 
for them and Mildred clutched at him. 
“It’s my husband,” she said, pointing. 
“Look, he’s waving. He’s waving at 
me.” She waved back frantically. 


- 




















“How do you do, Mr. McCarthy ... Good morning, Mr. Lord... 
Hello, Miss Oakley . . . How are you, Mr. Preissler . . . 


On the dock, while Mildred was ope. 
ing her luggage, Max and Corrig, 
talked. Corrigan kept watching 
curiously. Mildred had never h 
friends like these before. Max ga) 
“She sort of expected you’d radio h 
on the ship.” i) 

“She was on, wasn’t she?” Corrig| 
said, grinning. “She couldn’t get ¢ 
could she?” } 

“Sometimes women like to kno 
what’s going on in a man’s mind,” M 
said. ts 
Ba are funny,” Corrigan a 

“Mildred’s a good sort until 5 
gets mad.” He chuckled. “You shoy 
see Mildred mad.” 5 

“T did,” Max said. 
was fine.” 4; 

“It’s better to have her on your si 
than the other,” Corrigan said. 

Max smiled at Garda, who was 
ping the lock on one of her bags. Wh 
a man felt that way everything was, 
right. They could stop worrying abe 
Mildred. At the taxi, Mildred put I 
arms around Garda’s neck and kiss 
her loudly on both cheeks. “I thoug 
you were awful stuck-up,” she said 
here you're my best friend. It go 
show, doesn’t it?” Corrigan looked 
proud because Garda was Mildred’ 
friend. ‘Come and see us,” he sai 
pansively. “Any time at all. ile 
friends are my friends.” He pattec 
dred’s shoulder. ‘Wait for me, s 
he said. ‘‘There’s a guy on board 
package for me. I'll be right b 
we’ll have a drink to celebrate.” _ 

Max let him go. He got into th 
after Garda and Stacey and th 
waved goodby to Mildred. ; 

In the lounge eof the Washi 
Hotel they ordered beer. Max sa 
can be back from Colombia i 
weeks. Then we can go to Guaten 

“T don't think I’d like this plac 
two weeks,” Garda said. But she le 
very peaceful and settled. 

“T can’t take you to Colombia.” 

“Who asked you to?” 

“You’re not really so smart,” 
said. “When you start waiting ar 
for people you’re not smart at all. 
know that, don’t you?” 

“You don’t have to tell me 
smart and what isn’t,” Garda saii 
can take care of myself right wei 
Sanders.” 

Stacey, who had been listening 
piciously, leaned forward. “Did 
or did you not, just propose to Gar 
he said. “In a way it sounded as th 
you had. On the other hand it sou 
as though you were starting an 
fight. And if you did propose, wha 
she say? Or is it asking too much? 

Max said, ‘You go write a play 
love. And be sure there’s a lot 
about mutual understanding anc 
tience and long suffering. Ot 
you won’t sell it.” 


“I thought s 
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"DEAR__ARENT YOU GAINING 
INSTEAD OF LOSING ?” 


‘| 
} 
| 


0: “Three—four—touch the floor!”’ 


RLIE: I’m not gaining! It’s these confounded shorts. 
: i] to) 
fy ve shrunk at least two sizes. And it’s all your fault, too! 


¥: My fault? I got “pre-shrunk” shorts, just like you told 


PRLIE: Ow, I knew it! “Pre-shrunk!” Just what I didn’t say! 


bY: “Five—six—kick!’—Well, what do I ask for, then? 


/RLIE: Sanforized-Shrunk! The kind you can depend on. 


forizing takes all the shrinking out of a fabric down toa 
isly 1%, by standard tests. 
| By 
RY: Don’t talk per cents to me. What I'm intere sied in ts 
Hs! “—seven—eight—bend!” 


R PERMANENT FIT... LOOK FoR THE worps... SANFORIZED- SHRUNK 





CHARLIE: Ouch! What I’m interested in is comfort! And San- 
forized-Shrunk shorts won’t ever shrink out of fit—no matter 
how often they're washed. Same thing is true of Sanforized 
pajamas. 


MARY: How much extra do they cost? That's where I'll feel 
the pinch. 


CHARLIE: Not a cent more than these terrible things you 
buy. ‘““—nine—ten—’’ whew! 


MARY: JVhat is it I ask for, dear? 


CHARLIE: Jurn that thing off and get a pencil! I’m going to 
write down a complete list of what I need, with these words 
underlined—buy ‘em SANFORIZED-SHRUNK! 








“WELL, WHATS 


A 








SHE: There they are—Sanforized- 
Shrunk shorts and pajamas. Just what 
you asked for. 

HE: But you didn’t get me any San- 
forized-Shrunk shirts! 





SHE: What am I supposed to be—a 
mind reader? 


HE: But you knew I needed some. And 
you can get Sanforized shirts all over 
town, in practically every style and 
make, At regular prices, too. 





NEXT DAY— 

SHE: There, smarty! The clerk said 
if all your Sanforized-Shrunk things 
didn’t fit you perfectly every time 
they were washed—it’s a sure sign you 
ought to do the shrinking! 





SHE: And I can buy all kinds of things 
Sanforized now—wash dresses, chil- 
dren’s clothes, uniforms, slacks and 
work clothes, slip-cover and drapery 
materials—anything made of cotton, 
linen, or spun rayon. If I look for the 
label, I’m safe! 


WRONG NOW..?” 
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Mighty Grand, 1°11 say, since they’ve found a way 

to shower the new Quaker Puffed Wheat and 

Rice with important vitamins B1, D and G. Why, 

that “‘Vitamin Rain”’ idea doesn’t cost me a cent 

é more—yet it helps make key vitamin protection 
for my family so easy. It’s this way... 





Lots of Energy and Sound Nerves rate high with us, too. I’m 
* a stickler for looking my best—and Dad’s old gray matter 
just must keep working right these days. Yes, vitamins do 
count big. Seems this new ‘‘Vitamin Rain” breakfast food is 
just what my whole family needs. It makes possible such a real 
Modern Extra Advantage! 


Copyright 1940, by The Quaker Oats Company 


QUAKER PUFFED WHEATano RICE 
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Give My Family a Great 















ie SS Tow 


It’s an Extra Advantage for the Children, For, i 

all médern mothers, I know key vitaminsé 

important to youngsters for sturdy gr 
good development, he 
nerves and alert minds, 


Just Think! x simply serve either thenew 
Quaker Puffed Wheat or the Rice with a favorite 
fruit and our usual milk. This means we get 
nearly half of our minimum daily needs of 
those key vitamins, every morning—in a meal 
that’s deliciously satisfying for everybody .. . 


ONLY THE NEW 
QUAKER PUFFED WHEAT AND RICE 
BRING YOU “VITAMIN RAIN“! 


*Imagine! Thanks to Quaker’s “‘Vitamin Rain” 
process, all you do is serve the New Quaker Puffed 
Wheat or Rice with milk and your usual fruit 
(orange juice, peaches, tomato juice, etc.). 

This marvelously tempting breakfast combina- 
tion provides at least 40% of the minimum daily 
requirements of these five key vitamins—A-B1-C-D 
and G! It’s a morning’s vitamin-plenty, possible 
because “‘Vitamin Rain’’ supplies measured por- 
tions of vitamins B1, D and G to the breakfast 
food, supplemented by the vitamin content of 
the fruit and milk. 

Why not make sure your family is getting this 
modern extra advantage? For “Vitamin Rain” 
unlocks the way to a daily vitamin protection 
everybody needs. 

Remember to ask your grocer for the New 
Ouaker Puffed Wheat and Rice today. Serve alter- 
nately, for this daily extra protection and delight- 
ful variety. In a new, larger package—yet costs 
no more. Visit or phone your grocer’s now! 





Famous for fl 
the New Quaker P 
Wheat and Rice 
bring ‘‘Vitamin 
besides! Always # 
light-proof red an 
box to protect vil 
value and crispne 
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But his goal was third base, and dur- 
ng the next five years he often looked 
ike & great hot-corner guardian. The 
Braves brought him up for trials in 1931 

d 1932, but shipped him back to the 

minors. By 1933 he was with the San 
Francisco Missions, hitting .378 in late 
June. The Red Sox brought him east 
for another shot at the big show. 

Just when he appeared all set, Tom 

awkey bought the Sox and began 

flooding the team with ready-made 
fers. One of the first he bought was 
Bill Werber, who now plays third base 
or the Reds. Werber ran Walters out 
of the Sox infield, for Bucky’s hitting 
had slumped almost from the day he 
tame to the Sox. It was a blow to him 
p hen he was waived out of the Ameri- 
can League in mid-1934 and claimed by 
his home-town Phillies for the basic 
brice of $7,500. 


No Joke to Bucky 


But even there he flopped. He be- 
tame the epitome of failure, a Phillies 
ubstitute. It was a relief to him when, 
near the end of the 1934 season, Jimmy 
ilson sent him in to pitch. The assign- 
nent was a comical one, but Walters 
took it seriously. He pitched seven in- 
hings that fall, finishing one game and 
starting another. He struck out seven 
nen and allowed eight hits. 
| At training camp in 1934 he went back 
o third base. But during the off-season 
he Phils had taken Johnny Vergez in a 
trade. Vergez wasn’t much of a third 
baseman, but he was better than Wal- 
ers. 

In an exhibition game against the 
Benators in Orlando, Bucky turned in his 
worst performance of the 1935 training 
eason. Not only was he terrible at bat, 
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One-Two Punch 
Continued from page 12 


but his fielding had gone to pot. After 
the game Jimmy Wilson went up to him 
in the locker room, where he sat in 
lonely despair in a corner, and told him 
he wanted him to ride back to Winter 
Haven with him. 

En route to the Phils’ home base, 
Wilson stopped the car at a roadside 
lunch stand. He and Walters and Hans 
Lobert, the Phils coach, got out. Lo- 
bert took Walters aside and began to 
talk to the moody infielder about the 
happy lot of a big-league pitcher. At the 
peak of Lobert’s monologue Wilson, by 
prearrangement, sat down beside him 
and said, “Bucky, I think you ought to 
try pitching. You’ve got a great arm, 
and... well...” Wilson liked Walters 
too much to finish the sentence with a 
cursory summation of Walters’ chances 
as a third baseman. 

He’s a sympathetic sort, this Wilson. 
He knew that Walters’ grip on a big- 
league job was precarious enough, with- 
out further imperiling it by asking him 
to try the game’s most difficult task. He 
knew Walters was married, and bur- 
dened with responsibility. “T’ll tell you 
what I'll do, Bucky,” Wilson promised. 
“T won’t expect a thing out of you as a 
pitcher until June. And, listen, the club 
will give you a $25 bonus for every game 
you win. And if you flop... well, okay. 
I'll find some way to keep you around.” 
Wilson had no idea how he would keep 
his word. He knew too that the owners 
of the Phils would not agree to pay 
Walters or anybody else a $25-a-game 
bonus. He knew that that would have to 
come from his own not-too-fertile pocket. 

The next day Bucky went into the 
bull pen. He had neither curve nor 
change of pace nor knowledge of how to 
hold a man on base nor any profound 
knowledge of the weaknesses of oppos- 


“We got enough stuff that everybody doesn't 
like to have a special 40-cent luncheon!” 


BOB DUNN 





ing batters. Wilson used him in twenty- 
four games that 1935 season. He lost 
nine games and in 151 innings of work 
he struck out only forty batters. He 
allowed an average of 4.17 runs a game. 
But to the surprise of all he won nine 
games, and nine times Wilson presented 
him with $25 and told him that the 
grateful owners were giving it to him. 

By 1936 he had improved, but he 
seemed to be getting worse. “Looking 
back on it, I think I had more stuff that 
season than I’ll ever have,” the quiet 
man told us not long ago. “I never 
worked as hard in my life and I guess 
T never will again.’”’ What he didn’t say 
was that he was bedeviled all season by 
one of the worst ball clubs in the history 
of the majors. Walters lost twenty-one 
games that year and won only eleven. 
At the end of the year his right arm was 
shaped like a scimitar. It wouldn’t 
straighten out until he took it to the 
famed trainer of the Detroit Tigers; 
Denny Carroll. 


Leaming the Hard Way 


Walters staggered through another 
backbreaking season in 1937, learning 
something every time he pitched and 
somehow managing to keep sane while 
the Phils threw away his ball games. 
He won fourteen and lost fifteen, for 
a better average than the Phils were 
able to show as a team. His bases on 
balls significantly dropped from 115 to 
86; his strike-outs rose from 66 to 87. 

Walters escaped from the Phils on 
June 13, 1938. He was traded to the 
Reds for Virgil Davis, Al Hollingsworth 
and a sum of money which the teams 
placed at $55,000. Warren Giles, gen- 
eral manager of the Reds, said, “Now 
maybe we can go places,” a whistling- 
in-the-dark boast, inasmuch as Walters’ 
record at the time was an abysmal four 
victories against eight defeats. Walters 
won eleven games for the Reds the re- 
mainder of that season, and the Reds 
climbed into fourth place for the first 
time in years. 

Then, as 1939 came along, and Wal- 
ters reached his hard-earned crest as a 
pitcher, he suddenly and without warn- 
ing recaptured his third-basing skill. 
The more he frustrated rival batters, 
the more knowledge he himself picked 
up about hitting big-league pitching. At 
bat he flirted with the .400 mark through 
half of the season and finished well over 
the .300 mark for the year. He held his 
opponents to a bleak .219 stick average, 
as time after time he broke up his own 
pitching battles with crackling hits in 
the pinch. 

As for his fielding, he became a kind 
of fifth infielder for the Reds, making 
stops and throws that shamed the ac- 
credited guardians of the several sacks. 
Walters began to eye third base again. 
But he knew that the spark had come 
too late. He was a pitcher now. And, 
we hurriedly add, what a pitcher! Dur- 
ing 1939 he won twenty-seven games 
and lost eleven. He pitched more in- 
nings than any National League thrower, 
319, won more games, struck out more 
men, 137, and had the best earned-run 
average, 2.29. He was named Most 
Valuable Player in his league virtually 
by acclamation. 

After Derringer became a pitcher he 
was turned down by the Cards, under 
Bob O'Farrell and by the Red Sox, 
under Lee Fohl. Fohl crushed the tall 
six-feet-three rookie by calling his curve 
a “wrinkle” and advising him to try 
some other trade. Twice he bounced up 
to the Cards for trials, then back to the 
sticks, and the only encouragement he 
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Y REMINGTON 


AUTOLOADING SHOTGUN 


AND “NITRO EXPRESS” SHELLS 





The most popular autoloaders 
made are the 3-shot Remington 
Sportsmanand the 5-shot Model 
11. Over half a million of these 
guns have been sold! The basic 
design came from John Brown- 
ing, and as made by Remington 
it has never been surpassed by 
any other autoloading shotgun. 

There is absolutely no loss of 
power in Remington autoload- 
ers, because the breechblock is 
locked until after the shot has left 
the muzzle. The lightning-fast 
' action and reduced recoil give 
you more time to swing—more 
time to get the right lead. 
Proof of the easy-swinging 
and easy-pointing qualities 
of Remington autoloaders is 
the fact that they are used 
by more skeet shooters than 
any other gun! 

The right gun adds a lot 
to your shooting pleasure. 
See these tried-and-true, 
dependable Remington 
autoloaders on display at 
your dealer’s. 





























There’s POWER to spare in Nitro 
Express extra long range shells! 





® Make sure the shells you shoot hit hard enough 
to get what vou go after! Shoot Remington Nitro 
Express—the shells with the extra wallop! They've 
got Kleanbore priming to protect your gun barrel 
and save you the bother of barrel cleaning, pro- 
gressive burning powder and gas-tight wadding 
to keep every ounce of power behind the shot. 
They're Wet-Proof, too . . . won't swell or misfire 
when wet. Ask for the green, corrugated Nitro 
Express shells. Write Dept. CS for literature about 
Remington guns and ammunition. Remington Arms 
Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Sportsman, Nitro Express, Kleanbore and Wet-Proof are Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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... Call an 


UPHOLSTERER 





The help you need is right at your 
fingertips in the classified (yellow) 
pages of your telephone book. Let 
them tell you where to find those 
shops and services you want... 
the Upholsterers, Employment 
Agencies, Uniforms, Window 
Cleaners ...or who sells that ad- 
vertised brand. 


Look it up 


in the Classified 
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got along the route came from Bill Mc- 
Kechnie, whom he encountered first as 
a Card coach and later as manager of 
Rochester, and from old Grover Cleve- 
land Alexander. 

“Alex taught me the most impor- 
tant thing I ever learned about pitch- 
ing,” the Duke told us not long ago. “He 
showed me that the only way to get con- 
trol is to finish your pitch with both feet 
solidly on the ground. He made me 
appreciate, too, that you don’t throw 
a ball with your arm as much as you 
throw it with your shoulder, your back, 
your hips and legs.” 

With old Alex’s advice, Derringer won 
twenty-three games for Rochester in 
1930, and he impressed the Cards so 
much in the spring of 1931 that Branch 
Rickey ordered him kept and another 


) | rookie, named Dizzy Dean, sent back to 


Houston—a decision which prompted 
Dean to squawk, “All I can say, Mr. 
Rickey, is that you just traded away 
thirty games.” Rickey knew what he 
was doing. Derringer won eighteen 
games and pitched the Cards into the 
World Series. 

But the next year he failed to pitch 
.500 ball, warred with his bosses, and 
in 1933 he was exiled to Cincinnati, 
strictly a cellar club, where his twenty- 
seven losses came within two defeats 
of the record for futility set in 1905 by 
Vic Willis of the Braves. In the minors 
he had battled with Billy Southworth; 
with the Cards he had clashed with 
Gabby Street, and now at Cincinnati in 
1933 he ran afoul the mercurial Larry 
MacPhail. 

MacPhail, whose flare-ups made Der- 
ringer’s Kentucky temper pale in com- 
parison, fined the Duke $250 and 
suspended him for three days for fail- 
ing to slide into a base, although Der- 
ringer was “out” by several yards. When 
the three-day suspension was up, Mac- 


FUNNY-BUSINESS MEN 


Self-Portraits of Collier’s Carfoonists 
No. 5 


Richard Taylor once taught 
art but was fired for introduc- 
ing radical ideas. This ac- 
counts for his weird pictures 
(see sample at right)—which 
aren't half so weird as he'd 
like to make them. Bom 
thirty-seven years ago in Fort 
William, Canada, he studied 
art in Toronto, Los Angeles 
and New York, and ran the 
gantlet of commercial work 
before romping into the car- — 
toon field. Now lives in Con- 
necticut and is fond of beer, 
faded wallpaper and rain. 





Phail called Derringer into his office 
and was excoriating him when Derringer 
idly picked up an inkwell and flung it 
at MacPhail’s head. It missed by an 
inch and MacPhail sat down in his chair, 
white-faced, black-blotched and shaken. 

“You might have killed me, Der- 
ringer,” MacPhail gasped. 

“That’s what I was meaning to do,” 
Derringer said coldly. 

MacPhail suddenly reached into his 
desk for what Derringer thought would 
be a gun. But he came out with a 
checkbook, wrote out a check for $750 
and handed it to Derringer. “Here, I’m 
paying you back the money I fined you.” 

“But what’s this extra dough for?” 
Derringer demanded. 

“That’s a bonus for missing me, you 
blankety so-and-so,” MacPhail roared, 
thereby ending the squabble. 


Special Delivery Reproof 


National League batters will tell you 
that Derringer hasn’t missed anything 
he’s thrown at since then. Gabby Hart- 
nett got on him one day and called him 
a nasty phrase reflecting on Paul’s an- 
cestry. ' 

“Don’t say that,” Paul said, quietly. 
Hartnett roared it again, as he stood at 
bat. Paul cranked up and hit Gabby in 
the neck, from a distance of sixty feet, 
six inches. “No sense hitting him on 
the head,” he explained as they carried 
Gab away. 

He probably is the most accurate 
thrower in baseball history. Over a 
span of 1,390 innings, covering five 
years, he walked only 230 men, many 
of them purposely passed. That’s one 
walk for every 6.04 innings. During the 
1939 season he walked only 35, one for 
every 8.6 innings. On one incredible 
streak he faced 208 straight batters 
without walking one, then broke his 











string by passing Morrie Arnovich pur- 
posely. It was Derringer who clinched 
the ’39 pennant, after the Cards had! 
turned back his buddy, Walters, in a! 
crucial game near the end of the season. | 
And he finished them off by striking out 
Medwick and Mize in the ninth. 

Neither pitcher could win a 
against the Yanks in the 1939 World tl 
Series, though Derringer lost a heart- | 
breaker to Ruffing, the man who tried! 
to get him a job with the Red Sox back _ 
in 1926. Walters had the misfortune to 
be opposed in the second game of 
series by Monte Pearson, who alme 
pitched a no-hitter. And Bucky was in| 
the box, sailing along on a lead in the!” 
fourth game when his team fell to pieces | 
around him. | | 

The 31-year-old Walters and the 34- | 
year-old Derringer want another crack, 
another One-Two Punch series competi- 
tion. -And they started out this season 
to get that chance. By August these | 
two square pegs who had finally found | 
the proper holes had won thirty games | 
between them, while losing only thir- 
teen. Walters was turning in such feats | 
as beating the challenging Cards 6-1, | 
and driving in three of the runs himself, | 
Derringer was providing such perform- 
ances as a one-hitter against the same © 
Cards and a two-hitter against the 
Giants. In the All-Star game at St ~ 
Louis the American League sluggers 
found them untouchable, while they 
pitched their league’s team on to vic- © 
tory. 

Their strange careers and their per- 
sonalities bear a remarkable likeness. — 
But on one radical point they disagree © 
severely. Derringer is convinced that — 
the greatest pitcher in the league is | 
Walters. And Walters, a peace-loving 
soul, can work himself into an ire when — 
he hears someone doubt that Derringer 
is the best. | 


"Lugging this thing around isn’t enough! 


They want also I should fizz and gargle!” 





RICHARD TAYLOR 
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AKE a look below, Uncle Sam...and 

you, too, Mr. and Mrs. Citizen. 

Some things there you probably didn’t 
know...some amazing facts to give every- 
body just a hint of the vast value to the 
nation of the nation’s trucking industry. 

The tax money to maintain—and build 
more —of the world’s best roads every 
year ... the crucks to move all kinds of 
goods—long distances as well as short... 
the Army of trained men, the methods 
and equipment to do it with top eff- 
ciency...and above all, with the greatest 
overall economy. 

More and more — American industry, 
agriculture and trade are letting trucks 
carry the load. For trucks deliver door- 
to-door—over the shortest routes —with 


$430,826,000 IN SPECIAL HIGHWAY 
TAXES were collected in 1939 from trucks 
alone. 
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feady when and where 


you need em, Uncle 


Here are some pretty solid Defense assets 
_you have right now—and can count on— 
contributed by the TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


the least handling —in the shortest time. 
They feed our assembly lines with clock- 
like precision... make modern production 
possible by dovetailing the output of one 
plant into another...preventing produc- 
tion jams...speeding production 
schedules. 


And upon trucks also rests the burden 
of carrying food from farms to market — 
and finished products from industry to 
you. Today, practically everything you 
eat, wear and buy is transported all or 
part of the way by truck. 


So, it behooves us to keep America’s 
roads open to the unhampered flow of 
goods by truck. Our country must have 
the full benefit of this vital transporta- 
tion system. 









4% MILLION TRU 


tation system. 


137,000 MILES OF THE WORLD'S FINEST HIGHWAYS! 
Truck taxes, paid in the last ten years, equalled the cost of 
building this huge highway mileage! 
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Pius 


— world’s most 
modern, most efficient highway transpor- 
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LION TRUCKING associarions 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Sam 





































3% MILLION TRAINED TRUCKING J 
Se ~=MEN— top flight drivers. mechanics and 
i dispatchers. 













ON LONG HAULS — FASTER THAN 
YOUR OWN SWIFT MAIL 
—because they travel direct 
routes—are subject to 
fewer delays 
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AWE 
DOG 

/ HOUSE 
~~ © 






SV 


DOWN WENT McGINTY 


—but he’s out of the dog house now! 


yo 


C CSS ee >> 


QUICK AS AN IRISH temper, Mc- 
Ginty plunged to save it. SPLASH! 
Has he a chance? Is the pipe worth 





“NO MORE CLOTHESPINS will / 
be wearin’ on my nose,” snapped 


AcGinty. “‘S J it’s good y 
ME ak meee ae Es saving? Maybe some of the caked-in 


iddance to an ugly-smellin’ pipe! ) 
Spe th a bite and smell will get soaked out. 


And plop the pipe wentin the water! 





“NICE WORK, MISTER!”’ said a 
young lad on the dock as McGinty 
climbed back up. “But you better 
smoke amildertobacco from now on. 
Ever tried this Sir Walter Raleigh?” 


€ 
Nett esr tape ff. 


around lid seals 
flavor in, brings 
you tobacco 100% 
factory-fresh! 


UNION MADE 








SORT OF A MIRACLE the way that 
switch to Sir Walter got McGinty 
out of the dog house. It’s another 
win for the world’s best-smelling 
blend of fine mild burley tobaccos! 


June wv... UNCLE WALTER’S DOG HOUSE 


EVERY TUESDAY NIGHT * NBC %& PRIZES FOR YOUR “DOG HOUSE” EXPERIENCE 





Five Minutes at Daw 


By Paul Deresco Augsburg 


LITHOGRAPHED ON STONE BY JAMES E. ALLEN 


Captain Waldon, of the British navy, 
wins two battles as a gentleman should 


LL stood respectfully till Captain 
Waldon had seated himself at the 
head of the mess. Captain Geof- 

frey Waldon, R. N. He had blood and 
money, a high-caste Briton with lands 
which came down from Elizabeth’s day 
—lands bought with plunder taken from 
Spain by another captain of another ship 
that flew the royal English ensign. 

The sea was calm. The cruiser Bide- 
ford, pushing her gray prow through the 
swells, barely teetered the fumed oak 
table covered with flawless Irish linen. 
Captain Waldon ate in silence. Except 
for Surleigh, his junior aide, there was 
not a man on board the Bideford whose 
family name could approach his own. 
They were good men and capable sail- 
ors, but between him and them stood a 
subtle barrier of social station as well as 
rank. 

He felt it too. It was bred in him 
through generations of caste-proud 





















The first flight dived. 


Waldons. It had made him a hi 
martinet, smug and offensivel 
bearing—he who now wanted, wh 
ally yearned to be regarded as “ 
Waldon.” And yet each time he 
gesture in that direction, it nev 
off. , 
Tonight, for instance. As af 
captain dined in his cabin alone, ‘ r 
Surleigh. But tonight he had com 
the officers’ mess—and here he sat 
a stick, aloof, while the convemsé 
lagged around him! They regre' 
presence. He dampened their 
How could they know that their 
felt shy, self-conscious, baffled, 
because he wanted so much tob 
them? eS f 
Captain Waldon was tall and? 
and partially. bald, with florid 
that were deepened by tan. 
gray-blue under sandy brows, staret 


most vacantly straight before him. — 








| altitude and their eggs fell wide 


oice at his ear recalled him ab- 
put of a wretchedness bleak as 
g: “A wireless message. for the 
eared his throat, as if that were 
jto read what was typed on the 
orm. All eyes, he sensed, were 
lg his face in the silence that 
y gripped the table. Small won- 
h England fighting for life, their 
| soundings and cruising a sea 
n enemy raider might challenge 
ns. 
jon read the message again. The 
e, Glover, was that of a man 
1 entered Dartmouth the year he 
bw stuck at the admiralty in 
, as Waldon had been when Jut- 
s fought. 
e smile softened the captain’s 
while his eyes ranged down the 
length till they paused on a 
1, handsome face. Something 
mph lighted them then in that 
of meeting Lieutenant Clerker’s. 
lemen, this is a personal matter. 
e has presented me with a son.” 
ed not to watch the lieutenant’s 
t he saw the quick change on 
the less. Clerker was scarcely 
five, little more than half his 
S age—too young, impetuous, to 
| feelings. He was in love with 
S wife. 
ajon knew this, for she had told 
fe had been utterly honest with 
}. Clerker loved Claire, and 
pved Clerker, and before she ac- 
Ghis offer of marriage Claire had 
’ iidon in so many words just how 
Stood between Clerker and her. 

















But that had made no difference to 
him. He too loved Claire, and in time, 
he had felt, her infatuation with Clerker 
would pass. In England blood and 
money meant power. Waldon had both, 
while her family’s fortunes had been 
caught in a swiftly ebbing tide. He had 
bought Claire, yes, in the cynical view; 
and yet no man could have cherished his 
wife with greater pride and adoration. 

Impulsively Clerker rose from the 
table. His cheeks were flushed as he 
caught up his glass. 

“To His Majesty’s youngest sailor,” 
he cried, “our skipper’s new-born son 
and heir!” 

The smile left Waldon’s face. 

“Mr. Clerker,” he spoke up sharply, 
“vou seem to be rather forgetting your- 
self. His Majesty’s toast is in order first.” 

He was careful to look away from the 
youth, not to enjoy his hot confusion. 

“Gentlemen,” Waldon added, “the 
king!” 

They drank, and that was the moment 
for word to come to him from those on 
watch. An officer entered the mess, sa- 
luted. Two enemy warships had been 
sighted. 

Captain Waldon did not hurry. His 
pulse kicked faster, but his face was 
frozen in calm, controlled lines as he 
strolled from the mess. He heard the 
call to battle stations, the notes of the 
bugle tumbling pell-mell like the men 
who answered its quickened summons. 
It rang through the cruiser from stem to 
stern, one lad of a bugler trumpeting 
sounds which loud-speakers echoed be- 
low and aloft. 

(Continued on page 73) 


The new Filmo Auto Master— 
only 16 mm. magazine-loading 
camera with a turret head. 
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Hunting Trips are ‘lwice the Fun 
When Felmo Goes with lou 


@ When you go hunting—take a Filmo 
Auto Master with you. It will double your 
fun while on the trip—and bring back the 
high spots with you. 

Precision-built by the makers of Holly- 
wood’s professional equipment, Filmo 
Auto Master is THE movie camera for the 
hunter. It is the on/y 16 mm. magazine- 
loading camera with a turret head. On this 
turret may be mounted three lenses which 
make you master of amy picture oppor- 
tunity. For example: A telephoto lens to 
get thrilling close-ups of distant game... 
a super-fast lens for shots in the deep 
shade ... and still another lens for average 





e Paim-size Filmo 8 makes eFiimol6 mm. Autoload mounts 
8 mm. movies at snapshot one fast, color-corrected lens; 
cost; small; compact; con- effortless magazine loading; im- 
venient to carry... press the proved viewfinder; film speeds of 
button, and whatyou see, you 8, 16, 24, 32; priced from $115, 
get, in black-and-white or depending on lens selection 
full color. Price, $49.50 





PRECISION-MADE BY 


VELA 


conditions. For those “now or never’’ pic- 
tures of fleeing game, any lens and its 
matching viewfinder unit are positioned 
instantaneously by a quick turn of the 
turret. 

You can change from black-and-white 
to color film eyen in mid-reel without fog- 
ging a single frame. Loading is a three- 
second operation. The pre-threaded film 
magazine slides into place. There are four 
speeds, including slow motion, and con- 
trol for animation work. A new built-in 
exposure chart gives readings in a single 
setting for both black-and-white and color 
film. The new steady-strap handle swings 
the Auto Master instantly into action—and 
its tough, durable finish is ideally suited 
to the rigors of outdoor life. It is small. .. 
light .. . compact .. . and easy to carry 
even though it does provide features found 
in no other 16 mm. motion picture camera 
for your present and future needs. Priced 
from $195. 

See Filmo Auto Master at your dealer’s 
—or mail the coupon. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
London. Established 1907. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1802 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Please send free descriptive literature 
on 0 Filmo Auto Master; 0 palm-size 
Filmo 8; 0 Filmo Auto Load. 


Steady-strap handle included 


Name 





Address 


City 
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“Might as wel 


A FUZZY COPY is a poor representative. 
Questionnaires, special blanks, many stencil 
copies call fer handwritten entries. Put them 
on Hammermill Mimeo-Bond. This paper 
takes pen and pencil writing like a letterhead. 
And it gives clean, readable copies.. 
as 5,000 from one stencil. Test Hammermill 
Mimeo-Bond free. Send for 100-sheet packet 
and “Good Stencil Duplicating’—how to 


.as Many 
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| try to write on a blotter as on this 


stencil duplicator paper!” 





get better results from your equipment. 


HAMMERMILLE MIMEOGRAPH PAPER 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


FREE! Hammermill PaperCo.,Dept.C, Erie, Pa. 

As operators of a model 
sm SETS Stencil Duplicator, we would like to 
test Hammermill Mimeo-Bond. Send 100-sheet 
packet and ‘‘Good Stencil Duplicating.”’ (Students and 
outside U. S., 50¢) 


Name. 


Position 





(Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead) C-9-28 


(oactetors SOMETIMES CUT THEM- 
| SELVES ON SHARP CANS. FOR ANY LITTLE 
J. CUT THAT NEEDS A QUICK BANDAGE.. 
QD 


Use A READY-MADE BAND-AID 
CAFTER TREATING CUT PROPERLY).NO 
—~ FUSSING AROUND WITH AWKWARD, 


<a) HOME-MADE BANDAGES. 
SEES rd 


[2ano-aio IS NEAT AND PRACTICAL . JUST 


GAUZE 


STICK ONE ON+.«IT STAYS ON.» EVEN ON HARD- 
TO-BANDAGE PLACES. IDEAL FOR MINOR 
BURNS AND BLISTERS, TOO. BUY A BOX TODAY. 
ONLY 19¢ FOR 36 ASSORTED sizes / 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


ADHESIVE BANDAGES 





‘ground-nesting birds 





Happier Hunting Grounds 


Continued from page 19 


conservation efforts are Massachusetts, 
Utah, Indiana, Washington, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Alabama, the Virginias, the 
Dakotas and New Hampshire. As an 
example of what this sort of work can 
do, John Chalk estimates that in Caro- 
lina the supply of bobwhite quail right 
now is the largest it has been in a gen- 
eration. Aided by the sportsman, the 
farmer has learned that the birds on his 
farm are often the most valuable crop 
he has, paying their rent not only in 
sportsmen’s fees but also, a hundred 
times over, in the pests they destroy. 
A single pheasant is known. to devour 
three hundred grasshoppers in one day; 
and on a Southern farm it was esti- 
mated recently that the birds consume 
a daily average of 46,000 weed seeds per 
acre. 

Through the sportsman, the farmer 
has learned some simple and helpful 
bits of farm practice that mean many 
thousands of new birds each year—to 
throw in a handful of peas with the seed 
crop, for example, or to sow a fallow field 
with lespedeza, or to set out a few rows 
of chufas in the wood lot for turkeys, or 
to leave alternate ditch banks uncut, 
with their year-round food supply of 
elderberries, wild grapes, Virginia 
creeper, blackberries and sumac. 

He has learned, through the sports- 
man, to equip his mowing machine with 
a flushing bar in order to scare up 
ahead of the 
knives. He has learned to fence the cat- 
tle out of his beech thickets. He has 
learned to avoid that indiscriminate 
burning-over of his fields and wood lots 
in the spring, which destroys not only 
food and cover but even the nesting 
birds themselves. He has learned to rig 
up winter food stations—wooden plat- 
forms with shelters of spruce boughs, or 
occasional shocks of corn straddling the 
fences—where the birds can come for 
grain when the snow is deep. He has 
learned to keep his house cat indoors, or 
not at all. Last but not least, he has 
learned a new respect for sportsmen. 

Not bad for the guy with the gun, 
you must admit. And yet it is only the 
least of the work he is doing in bringing 
our wild life back again. Most important 
of all, from any practical standpoint, is 
the cold cash that he furnishes each 
year. Without his license fees, the state 








“You're still shooting low” 





























































| 
commissions would have no funds to 
carry on their necessary protection and 
restocking and management. Wi 
his duck-stamp money, the hundreds of - 
federal migratory breeding areas, s 

as Mattamuskeet in Carolina or Klam- 
ath in Oregon or Bear River Re 
in Utah, could not have been purche 
and developed. Without his volunte 
contributions through his local fish-an 
game club or through national organiza- 


a- 


tions like More Game Birds and Ducks 
Unlimited, the state and government 
projects would not be supplemented by 


private hatcherieg and game preserves 


7 
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What Conservation Can Do 


Ducks Unlimited, for example 
nonprofit organization of Americar 
sportsmen interested in the conservatic 
of waterfowl—claims to have made half 
a million acres of land in Canada suit- 
able for duck breeding; to have beg 
similar projects on another 150,0 
acres; to have spent a quarter of a mi 
lion dollars in the construction of dar 
and dikes and erecting of barbed-wi 
fences and plowing of fire lanes; 
short, to have been directly accountab 
for an estimated increase of 6,000,0 
ducks in two years. “Seventy per cer 
of each potential duck crop is lost before — 
the hunter fires a shot,” they explain, 
“through droughts which dry up lakesb 
fore the ducklings can fly, through crow 
and magpies which eat eggs, through fire 
and flood and disease. Proper manage 
ment of a wild-life sanctuary can ¢ 
these losses in half.” 

But these refuges are for the migr 
tory birds, the ducks and geese and oth 
waterfowl which are, actually, a feder: 
responsibility. What about the upla 
game, the year-round crop of partridg 
and quail and pheasant and rabbit i 
your own back yard? For all nonmigré 
tory game is owned, not by the govern 
ment, but by the state; and the averag 
state fish-and-game commission, wit 
its license funds all too often diverter 
cannot afford to purchase big tracts 
land for breeding grounds and san 
tuaries. Who takes care of our uplan 
game? p } 

The answer—and once again it is ou 
old friend the sportsman who saves fb 
game—lies in a measure passed by Co 
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CHARLES PEARSON © 









SPORTSMEN 


PROFESSIONAL MEN 


BUSINESS MEN 





HOLLYWOOD STARS COLLEGE MEN 









CAFE SOCIETY 


OVER 2,000,000 MEN have paid more than 

$10,000,000 for the Stetson Playboy! As you probably 
know, more men buy Stetsons than any other maker’s 
single brand...and the Stetson Playboy is the most popular 
of over 200 smart Stetson styles. It’s Extra-Light...can be 


creased and worn as you like it...over 30 attractive shades to 





add the finishing touch to your outfit...from slacks to dinner jacket! 


Fhe STETSON Ylayliy °5 


John B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, New York, London and Paris. Stetsons also made in Canada, from $6. 


COPYRIGHT 1940, JOHN 8. STETSON COMPANY 
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WINCHESTER 


HEN good hunting comes your way—be 

shooting Winchester. For big, fast and 
high-flying northern ducks—for wary geese, 
long-range pheasants, gun-wise turkeys — be 
shooting Winchester Super Speed Shells. Se- 
lected with big-enough shot for your game, 
with their high speed, Winchester-controlled 
short shot string and evenly balanced hard- 
hitting pattern, they step up your gun to peak 
performance—assure clean quick kills within 
any effective range. 


Load with Super Speeds, too, for clean-cut 
success with a fast-handling small-gauge up- 
land gun from which you want lots of reach. 


For hunting deer with a shotgun, get Win- 
chester Super Speed Rifled Slug, single ball or 
buckshot loads. 


In your all-around field shooting, use eco- 
nomical Winchester Ranger Shells. Dependable 
for quick, clean effectiveness, with standard- 
speed, uniformly-balanced hard-hitting pat- 
terns. 


_ 


Winchester Shells have the famous sure-fire, 
clean Winchester Staynless priming. 

Phone, write, send for or tell your dealer you 
want Winchester Shells. 





For any hunting, your choice of the above 
Winchester Repeaters will bring out the full 
effectiveness of your Winchester Shells—will 
do full justice to your shooting skill. Model 12, 
the famous pump gun with triple-safety ac- 


tion. Comes in a wide selection of styles and 
weights. 12, 16, 20 and 28 gauges. For the 
keenest of wildfowling there’s the Model 12 in 
Heavy Duck gun style, built for 3-inch shells. | 


The streamlined, sensationally new-design 
Winchester Model 40 Automatic (self-load- 
ing) comes in 12 gauge only, in two styles. 
standard Field gun, popular choice for wild 
fowl shooting, and Skeet gun, giving equal 
satisfaction for fast upland shooting. 


See them at your dealer's TODAY. 


Send Coupon NOW 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Dept. 33WW 
Division of Western Cartridge Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Send me FREE your new 1940 shot shell folder giving 
load specifications, and Pocket Catalog of Win- 
chester World Standard guns and ammunition. 


Name 





Address 


ties. 
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gress in 1937 and known as the Pittman- 
Robertson Act. Realizing that (to quote 
Albert Day of the Biological Survey) 
“the existence of wild life has been in- 
creasingly menaced by droughts, floods, 
soil erosion, the appropriation of lands 
for farming and industrial purposes, the 
destruction of faunal habitat, and by the 
fact that the supply of natural food and 
cover is ever diminishing,” it was found 
necessary to provide for the restoration 
of suitable environment in which wild 
birds and mammals might live. 

“The Pittman-Robertson Act works 
simply. It imposes an excise tax of ten 
per cent on all firearms, shells and cart- 
ridges—a tax, incidentally, which was 
enthusiastically urged by sporting-goods 
manufacturers and sportsmen alike— 
and it allocates these funds to the vari- 
ous states each year, according to their 
respective areas and to the number of 
hunting licenses sold. Under the terms 
of the act, the United States pays sev- 
enty-five per cent of the cost of the 
work, the state the remaining twenty- 
five per cent. The projects are limited 
to land purchase, to land development 
in order to make the purchased areas 
more suitable for wild mammals and 
birds, and to practical research in wild- 
life restoration. 


No Chiseling! 


There is one string to it—an im- 
measurably wise and shrewd precaution. 
A state may qualify to receive this Pitt- 
man-Robertson aid only if its legisla- 
ture has passed laws for wild-life 
conservation “which includes a prohibi- 
tion against the diversion of hunting- 
license fees for any other purpose than 
the administration of said state’s fish- 
and-game department.” If your own 
state is not benefiting today from the 


Pittman-Robertson funds, inquire 


whether it is because the selfish politi- 


cians in your legislature have refused 


to relax their grip on the fish-and-game 
funds. 

Is the Pittman-Robertson Act doing 
the job? Ask Commissioner Chalk of 
North Carolina, whose eyes grow mel- 
low at the very thought of its possibili- 
Ask Commissioner Chalk to take 
you over to Pender County and show 


you the Holly Shelter Wild Life Refuge, 
for example, Carolina’s largest develop- 
ment and perhaps the biggest of the 
Pittman-Robertson projects. 

It is not a prepossessing sight, at first: 
a flat, impenetrable pocosin, covered 
with a dense undergrowth of myrtle and 
reed and bay, a few scattered pines, 
some larger stands of trees on the occa- 
sional ridges. Straight out across this 
wilderness extends a line of heaped 
black muck, eight feet wide, bordered by 
the deep ditch from which the muck was 
taken. Along this ditch, now filled with 
water, your skiff is poled at snail’s pace 
past the trucks and tractors churning 
hub-deep in the mud, past groups shov- 
eling sand to surface the road, past WPA 
workers and hard-working CCC boys. 

“This main firebreak,” explains Com- 
missioner Chalk, “will run sixteen miles 
directly through the center of the refuge. 
In addition, the entire area will be 
bounded by a similar fire road, and there 
will be smaller cross lanes and a look- 
out tower. Fire’s our biggest problem, 
you see. In bad years, this pocosin dries 
out until it becomes a virtual tinder- 
box. If these recurrent fires can be 
stopped, the drainage controlled .-. .” 

His eyes grow dreamy, his face breaks 
into a contemplative smile. 

“There’s 70,000 acres of good game 
cover here, cover that has never been 
adequately used before. Cover for deer, 
bear, turkey, raccoon, squirrel, musk- 
rat, wood duck, quail. Once this refuge 
is protected from fire, as well as from 
violators and trespassers, the deer alone 
should multiply to six or eight times 
their present number. The annual over- 
flow—the surplus crop that cannot be 
accommodated each year by the existing 
food supply—should provide good hunt- 
ing for the surrounding countryside.” 

For you in the red hunting cap and 
khaki coat and brier-scratched boots, 
you're the one who is bringing the wild 
life back. Directly or indirectly, your 
shotgun saves ten birds a year for every 
one it kills. Restrictions, closed seasons, 
posted lands—which discourage the 
sportsman and remove his financial sup- 
port—are the worst breaks our birds and 
small animals can have. They owe their 
very existence today to the continued 
interest of the guy with the gun. 
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“I say, is there a circus or something around here anywhere?” 
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The captain climbed to his conning 
wer over and aft of the second turret. 
blped by Surleigh, he donned his coat 
d caught up his glasses and went on 
= bridge. It was chill out there, for the 
deford’s course lay barely under 
e Arctic Circle, two hundred miles off 
way’s coast. 
For five more hours, at 
ast, there would be light on this 
rthern sea. Even after that, before 
rly dawn, there would be light; for a 
lle full moon was rising out of the 
mth Atlantic; twilight’s falling would 
ghten its face, and the battle could 
be through brief night hours. 
(The enemy’s ships lay off to the east: 
bruiser which might well be the Koln 
d another only slightly smaller. Two 
jone in number, if not in guns. After 
first glance through the prisms, Wal- 
in turned his eyes aloft to make sure 
» white ensign was raised to peak. A 
kler, the captain, for small details. 
e wrote a message to the admiralty, 
porting that he was about to engage 
op German ships. His hand was steady. 
was steady despite his thumping heart. 
Then he rejoined his staff to plan the 
ics of the battle. Still unhurried, 
1 outwardly calm, he said, “We'll 
=n at sixteen thousand yards. Con- 
ntrate on the big one first.” 
















































OR an instant his eyes met Lieuten- 
ant Clerker’s. The eagerness lighting 
young man’s face enhanced its at- 
ction. Waldon felt suddenly homely 
d old as the thought, “If Claire could 
him now!” flashed unwanted across 
| mind. Homely and old, alone, un- 
ed—just at a time when more than 
br he would like to think that his wife 
nld care. 
But maybe she did! She had borne 
mason. Perhaps the warm tender- 
felt for her child might even em- 
ice its father as well! 
He clung to this thought with the fer- 
At hope of a _ shipwrecked sailor 
itching a spar. It was there in the 
rkground of his mind while the words 
spoke were concerned with war: 
We'll bear southeastward through- 
the action.” — 
{Our seaplanes, sir?” 
he captain’s glance went suddenly 
my. They lay on their catapult 
idship, two navy planes for scouting 
foe. But Waldon belonged to the 
tradition which still resented avia- 
England’s glory was founded on 
ps. On men-o’-war her fate depended. 
Visibility is clear,” he answered. 
ce we’re engaged, we'll have no time 
nursing planes run out of petrol. 
y will stay on board until we've 
sed. Then, and not before, toss "em 
” 
aldon returned to the steel-rimmed 
ebridge. In the guts of the Bideford 
blowers whined as they lashed the 
lers to seething fury. His ship, he 
, was five knots faster than either 
He could set the action. In the 
sctor tower above and abaft him 
ge finders tracked the narrowing gap 
ween the Bideford and the Nazis. 
ow, in the citadel of his ship, officers 
jat the plotting table, taking the range 
it was phoned to them, translating it 
ifelevation. The turrets were swung 
a broadside to port, six eight-inch 
gis with their muzzles lifted to pour 
fifteen hundred pounds of pent-up 
th in one big salvo. 
fhe captain turned as a lanky ser- 
gint of Royal Marines gave his aide a 
sage. Waldon’s eyes inspected the 
i§ow—blouse, cap, sidearms all in 
jer—and then took the paper from 
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Surleigh’s hand. Again signed “Glover.” 
Two words: “Good luck.” 

His jaw set grimly, he stood his bridge 
while the Bideford rushed like a killer 
whale to get at her foe. The enemy’s 
ships had accepted battle, the swastika 
ensign raised to their peaks. But they 
did not come to engage the British. On 
a course only slightly east of south the 
Nazis steamed till the range could be 
closed. The dampers were drawn on the 
smaller German; dense black smoke 
rolled out from her stack; she was ready 
to lay a heavy curtain across her bigger- 
gunned companion. 

“It seems that Jerry has taken to heart 
our tactics against the Graf Spee. 
H’mph!” Honest contempt was in Wal- 
don’s voice. Upstart landsmen trying 
to challenge a people whose blood for 
centuries past ran thick with salt from 
Britannia’s seas! 

“There go his planes,” young Sur- 
leigh reported. 

“H’mph!” grunted Waldon. 

The Bideford’s nose swung farther to 
starboard. She had almost closed to her 
opening range. In ten minutes more, she 
would be in position to fire a broadside. 

The Nazi planes climbed high in the 
sky to outreach bursts of antiaircraft. 
His judgment told Waldon that he ought 
also to send up the Bideford’s scouting 
planes. But stubbornness stayed him. 
He had said, “When we’ve closed,” and 
he would hold to that decision. 

He studied the Germans through the 
glasses. The smaller warship, rolling 
black smoke, was moving up swiftly to 
pass the other. Suddenly bright flames 
spurted to life, followed at once by a 
second burst as the lighter cruiser added 
her voice. Thunder rolled across the 
waters and there was a spreading fog of 
white smoke, but this was preceded by 
roaring geysers which leaped from the 
sea off the Bideford’s beam. 

Waldon quit the open bridge with 
studied care not to move in haste. In- 
stinct told him to run to cover. His dis- 
ciplined heart and his brain said, “No.” 
Casually he remarked to Surleigh, 
“Dashed good aim for an opening shot.” 

Inside, still unhurried, he spoke 
through a phone, “You may send up 
your planes as soon as ready.” 


HROUGH a slit in the side of the 

armored tower he stared across at the 
enemy’s ships. The smaller had passed 
her heavier sister, laying a screen of oily 
smoke. Faintly from farther aft on his 
vessel Waldon could hear the roar of a 
motor, and then the thud of the cata- 
pult’s ram. 

Almost at once a buzzer called and a 
voice, too eager to please him, reported, 
“No. 1 plane has cleared us, sir.” 

No. 2’s motor was snarling now, a 
throaty growl and then full voiced as the 
throttle went wider, tuning for flight. 
While he watched the foe through 
powerful prisms the captain awaited the 
second thud. But a deeper, mightier 
sound intervened with the flashing of 
fire across the water; it came to him as a 
sullen echo of bursting shells in the 
Bideford’s gear; fragments spat on the 
conning tower, and he heard the rending 
of quick destruction. 

“Well placed,” grunted Waldon. “It’s 
our turn now.” 

Then the deck at his feet seemed to be 
convulsed, the whole ship shuddering 
under the shock of her six great guns. 
He felt the Bideford steady herself. 
The smoke rolled alee and gradually 
cleared, and he knew from what he saw 
in his glass that the broadside had 
missed. 

But not by much. Soon word was re- 
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layed to him from the plane, high over 
the sea, where the shells had carried. A 
slight reduction in elevation would 
make all the difference, shooting again. 

Waldon regarded the plane up there. 
It would have to carry on now alone. 
For its sister plane lay a mass of wreck- 
age still on the catapult amidship. His 
order—too late: a bursting shell had 
smashed it seconds before it could clear. 

The captain grunted, his cheeks flam- 
ing hot at realization of how he had 
erred. But his jaw went hard and he 
braced himself for the fight before him. 

The ships raced southeast in a run- 
ning fight, locked to the death despite the 
fact that seven sea miles lay between 
them. They dodged in and out while 
their turrets thundered. More ‘than 
eight tons of deadly projectiles, reach- 
ing to find some vital spot, had been 
poured from the Bideford’s six big guns, 
and still neither side had scored a hit 
that really hurt its armored rival. 


see sun dropped low in the sky. 
High overhead two German planes, 
leaving a third to spot the range, at- 
tacked the Bideford’s single flier. They 
wheeled and dipped like darting swal- 
lows, and then Captain Waldon gaped 
with dismay as the British seaplane 
suddenly dived to streak in panicky 
flight toward his ship. 

His lips curled scornfully. Turning 
tail! But now he heard the bark of his 
archies, and realization burst on him 
that his youthful pilot was springing a 
trap. Right! A pattern of bursting 
shells formed in the sky—and—yes, by 
Jove, one of those Germans came flut- 
tering down like a wounded fowl and 
splashed in the sea! 

“Potted the beggar,” he chuckled. 
“Good shooting.” . 

Potted him just in.the nick of time. 
For almost at once the action quick- 
ened. The Bideford’s guns and the 
larger enemy’s fired simultaneously at 
their marks, and the latter’s broadside 
burst aboard with a detonation that 
rocked the cruiser. Too high to damage 
the thick steel hull, but the after turret 
had been knocked out—that and the 
antiaircraft batteries between the stacks 
and the tapering stern. 

A fire was starting to gather fury. The 
boatswain’s pipe shrilled out its sum- 
mons to man the hoses. In his conning 
tower, Waldon’s heart gave a jubilant 
jump as the smoke dissolved to reveal 
his foe. There were fires on the larger 
Nazi, too! In the lenses Waldon could 
see a hole that gaped at him where 
British shells had blasted the main di- 
rector tower. 

Here was his chance. The principal 
foe had been badly crippled, control 
lines shattered, observers cut off. Jerry 
would have to worry along with his eyes 
half blind, his voice half mute. He was 
groggy. Now, hit hard and fast. The 
time had come for a knockout punch. 

The sun lay red on northern waters 
and the larger enemy stood out clear, 
illuminated by raging fires. Again the 
Bideford’s great guns boomed. It was 
the end for the heavier foe. A monster 
explosion burst her asunder, the shells 
in her magazine turned against her, and 
swiftly she sank, while a pillar of smoke 
still hovered over her watery grave. 

Captain Waldon rushed out to the 
bridge. He saw men sprawled on the 
deck below him, but he did not give 
them a second thought. The lust of 
battle was on him now. He had savored 
blood, and its taste was good. 

All that concerned him was his ship. 
Wreckage was strewn on the battered 
deck. A fire was licking abaft the beam. 
The Bideford looked a war-scarred ruin; 
and yet two turrets, the citadel of her, 
were still intact, still eager to fight; and 
again her blowers began to whine as the 
draft was forced to crowd on speed and 
catch the remaining, now fleeing Nazi. 


The latter’s course was southeast-by- 
east, running desperately for haven in 
one of Norway’s fortified fjords. They 
raced through a night of eerie beauty. 
The moon’s face brightened while north- 
ern lights shimmered and faded above 
the Circle. Astern of the Bideford, rid- 
ing the swells like a resting gull, the 
little seaplane sat drinking fuel from 
five-gallon cans dropped over the side. 

Presently Waldon’s servant appeared 
with a tray of sandwiches and coffee. 
He had ministered to him for twenty 
years, a small gray man whose patient 
eyes seemed cast forever apologetic. 
The captain, in rare good humor, smiled. 

“Rather a good fight, Tuttle—what?” 

“Oh, indeed, sir! The little master 
will be very proud when he knows what 
happened the day he was born.” 

“By jove, that’s right. You’ve hit it, 
Tuttle. A bit of a natal gift for my son.” 

Waldon beamed at his man. Good 
old Tut! The moon and the lights and 
the swelling sea stirred him to senti- 
ment, buoyed his hopes. Two enemy 
cruisers engaged and sunk would make 
him a hero home in London. 

There was no getting away from the 
fact that the British public would lion- 
ize him. Better, far better, these men 
he commanded would boast of him 
proudly as “good old Waldon.” Some- 
thing suspiciously like moisture came 
to his eyes as he thought of that. 

Through the brief summer’s night the 
Bideford strained to draw within reach 
of the fleeing Nazi. As the moon climbed 
higher, its light revealed a faint streak 
of smoke in the far southwest. From 
man-o’-war or cargo steamer, friend or 
foe? Captain Waldon frowned. 


UT the smoke drew nearer with so 

much haste that he knew it could only 
mean a destroyer. No matter, then. 
Whether friend or foe, he still would 
dominate the battle. 

His ship was closing upon her prey. 
The Bideford’s guns were swung for 
action. He could see the muzzles lift- 
ing a mite to correct the range as the 
Nazi dodged—like a fist being cocked in 
preparation to smash a finishing blow to 
the chin. 





“Oh, this is cute!" 

























































Dawn was about to break on thei 
beam. Soon, Waldon knew, the 
would make his vessel a hazy 
while that of his foe would be shar 
limned. } 

It was young Surleigh who called his 
attention to the specks that were r WV. 
ing across the sky. Small black specks 
winging over the sea, seen in the firs! 
fresh pink of dawn. The specks 
larger—no longer specks. Almost ¢ 
tain Waldon fancied that he could | 
the drone of their flight. 

“H’mph,” he snorted. “Jerry’s cro 
—and his rooted contempt was lik 
potion that gave him courage 
spurred him on. 


5 hei range had been closed. His 
lay abeam, and the Bideford’s 
live turrets thundered. Four guns 
but they would suffice. Their mi 
roar was like noble music to him. 
were England’s voice, the lion’s 
and nothing that came on wings co 
mute them. 

The little seaplane, miles overt 
reported down an exact co 
Again the turrets spoke their p 
Again ... and again, till they he 
right. Syntax, accent, inflection 
perfect, as witness the shambles 
the water. This was the kill, and 
Bideford’s gun crews moved preci 
to finish their prey. 

The bombers from Norway were ¢ 
ing fast. The sound of their mo 
filled the heavens. The little seap 
was climbing now, and Waldon st 
with open mouth as his eaglet bra 
itself to attack. Like David abou 
battle the giant—not one Goliath, 
actually nine! 

Grudging admiration claimed 
He saw the seaplane suddenly dive 
dart like a hawk at the squadron le 
Its spitting machine gun struck a fi 
The great bird crumpled and drop 
from the sky. 

“By Jove—!” gasped Waldon. 

It was all he could say, for again 
vessel was staggering under the kic! 
her guns. He stood on the foreb: 
waiting tensely until the smoke w 
disperse into air. What the cap 
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saw when the atmosphere cleared was 
like scenes that only harebrained 
artists had thought to paint a few dec- 
ades ago. For two more planes were 
falling in flames, and one was his gal- 
lant little eaglet—falling in flames to- 
ward a placid sea where a cruiser lay 
stricken, mortally hurt by bursting shells 
from the Bideford’s guns. 

“One more broadside, just for luck.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” a brisk voice an- 
swered. ‘“Hadn’t you better take to 
cover?” 

“Eh? I guess you’re right there, Sur- 
leigh. One never knows, their aim’s so 
erratic, where those eggs are likely to 
break.” 

In the tower, beneath its mushroom of 
steel, Waldon stood with his junior aide 
and the lad of a bugler. The guns spoke 
again. As though in an echo, less loud 
but more sharp, the voice of the turrets 
was now repeated: the antiaircraft bat- 
teries forward banging away at the 
Nazi planes. 

He heard the scream of them diving 
toward him, through the sighting slits 
saw geysers of water leaping in air as 
though to strike back—seven loads of 
explosives dumped at the cruiser, and 
one consignment now found its mark. 

There followed a lull in which little 
was heard but the drone of motors re- 
ceding eastward: that and the maddened 
cry of a man in his final agony down on 
the deck. 

Surleigh, peering out toward Norway, 
reported abruptly, “Here come more!” 

One, two, three flights winging from 
land with eggs of death hung poised for 
release. Waldon said nothing. He had 
done all he could. The Bideford zig- 
zagged upon her course, eighty thousand 
horsepower driving her screws as she 
steamed to meet the rushing destroyer. 
The latter’s archies, joined with his own, 
would hold Jerry’s crows too high to 
make good. 

Then a buzzer sounded. A voice on 
the wire. The forward antiaircraft guns 
were out of commission, forever stilled. 

“Luck!” grunted Waldon. “But we'll 
come through.” 

Eight miles of water now separated 
the Bideford’s prow and the lean de- 
stroyer. The latter’s speed with the 
cruiser’s added would total almost 
seventy knots. A mile a minute, clos- 
ing the gap—yet this was a tortoise’s 
pace compared with that of the bomb- 
ers. The first flight dived. They kept 
a respectable altitude and their eggs 
fell wide of the moving target. 

But the Bideford’s silence had been 
observed. No archie bursts had flared in 
the sky. Only machine guns, futilely fir- 
ing, had spoken up to greet their attack. 

The next flight’s pilots would be less 
cautious. And then the third’s! They 
would dive so close that nothing could 
keep them from hitting the mark. It 
would be like shooting a crippled duck. 


es had finished. Their wings were 
spread for Norway when Captain 
Waldon emerged at last to blink at what 
had once been a ship. Her screws were 
no longer churning the sea. Drifting, 
his vessel, her turbines blasted, her 
stern settling fast with a portside list. 
Through jagged holes in the armored 
deck he could see the sullen glow of 
flames. Smoke swirled about him and 
hid the destroyer, which must, Waldon 
knew, be about to stand by. 

The Bideford’s death was a matter of 
minutes—five at the most, before she 
would plunge. Now one thing only re- 
mained to be done: order his men over- 
side and then, when none was left on 
board, dive in. 

To the bugler Waldon ordered, 
“Abandon ship,” and the call was 
sounded from quivering lips. 

Then he stood alone, gazing with love 
at his gallant cruiser. Below him upon 
the shattered catwalk he recognized a 


lanky figure draped grotesquely about 
a stanchion. The sergeant of Royal 
Marines was grinning, as though in 
death he had found a jest richer, broader 
than ever heard in the music halls of 
his native England. 

“Poor devil,” breathed Waldon, 
strangely moved, and he quit the twisted 
wreck of his bridge to reach the inside 
stairs leading down. But someone was 
coming. He heard quick steps ascend- 
ing the stairs. 

Then Clerker appeared. His hair was 
singed, and his uniform hung from him 
in shreds. He had been wounded; one 
arm showed raw; but operons it was 
not too serious. 

What was serious, in Waldon’s eyes, 
was the beauty of him, his romantic 
youth—ardor and spirit and physical 
charm blended together in near perfec- 
tion. Claire could never forget this 
man. He was a hero as much as Wal- 
don, and again the latter felt old and 
homely, a husband only by grace of law. 

“Mr. Clerker,” he snapped, “you 
heard the order—abandon ship?” 

“Yes, sir. But at least a score of men 
are trapped below.” 

“Alive?” gasped Waldon. 

“Alive. I talked to them through the 
wreckage blocking escape from the en- 
gine room, aft. I saw them, sir. We'll 
have to get torches, cut a passage.” 

Captain Waldon stared at Clerker, at 
eyes still ablaze with the fire of battle. 
He swallowed. Here was a fighting 
sailor—not just a boy, but a man who 
would some day merit a ship of his own. 


pe no use,” Waldon shook his head. 
“The ship won’t last that long. She’s 


- going.” 


He resumed his weary way to the 
deck, with Clerker behind him. He 
walked as one doomed. At the star- 
board rail, now wrenched and broken, 
he turned to thrust his hand at Clerker. 

“T seem to recall that you swim rather 
well. Get overside fast.” 

“But, Captain Waldon—!” 

He noticed the horror on Clerker’s 
face, saw that the latter had suddenly 
guessed what he had in mind. 
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“There probably won't be any more French perfumes fora 
while. Brings the war uncomfortably close, doesn't it?” 


“My orders,” he snapped. } 

“Oh, but you can’t, sir! You've 
all you could. Won a glorious vict 

“Never mind that.” 

“But if [had known—” Tears starte ‘| 
up in Clerker’s eyes and he tried agair 
“I'd never have told you, if a i 
thought—! Don’t do it, sir. You mus 
think of Claire.” 

“If you mean Mrs. Waldon,” th 
tain began. Then the formal he 
went out of his voice. “You will 
for me—” But again he stopped. 
spoil their future by speaking y 
that could only cause them need 
pain? “Damn it all,” he blustered, “ 
still your captain. Over the sid 
—look alive!” 
























































WALDon had given his last ex 
mand. For a moment he stood tt 
after the splash, glancing about | 
The light breeze freshened. It rifted 
smoke to show him his enemy sl 
under, her stern going last, the bri 
ening sunlight dancing briefly on | 
tening plates before she was gone. 
The victor would not be slow to 
low. She seemed to be tensing he 
for the plunge. Waldon turned br 
and hurried aft. At least he could 
to his men in their trap, could give 
the comfort, such as it was, of kno 
their skipper shared the same fate 
He felt no fear. He was taking 
place with Drake and Hawkins, 
Richard Grenville, immortal Nel: 
captains, all. Aye, and a place 
Claire’s heart too. A place that, 
could never be his. She would ali 
think of him tenderly now, even 
haps with the warmth of love. 
would teach their boy to be pro 
him. 

All in all, he thought, it was b 
this way. He smiled. In a minut 
would be over for him and his 
trapped under the deck. He ca 
them. He heard their replies, 
lusty cheers for “good old Waldon. 
ship shifted sharply. She was going! 
Her captain still smiled as he clung 
bulkhead, awaiting the clasp o} 
tannia’s sea. 
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FoR $90 


Start from your home town now 
on a Grand Circle Tour of the 
United States—east coast, west coast. 
border co border—go by one route, 
return by another—liberal stopovers 
—for $90 railroad fare in coaches— 
$135 in Pullmans (plus $45 for one 
or two passengers in a lower berth). 


NOW — TRAVEL ON CREDIT 
See your local ticket agent 
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Let me tell you something 
about /7pareduess 


AILROADS may look about the 
same to you as they did at the 

time of the last World War, but any 
railroad man can tell you a lot of 
things have happened, a lot of im- 
provements have been made to give 


America far better railroads today 
than it had then. 


Here are two quick facts that size up 
the situation: 


Freight train speed today averages 
nearly two-thirds faster. 


And freight trains perform more 
than twice as much transportation 
service per hour as freight trains did 
then. 


Behind these records are years of 
planning and hard work on the part 
of the railroads. 


They’ve increased sidetrack mileage. 
They’ve enlarged terminal facilities. 
They’ve speeded up the handling of 
freight through yards. They’ve de- 
veloped a vastly improved method 
of having cars on hand wherever and 

whenever they are needed. 
Their freight cars and locomo- 
tives are bigger and better 
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than they were 20 years ago. 


And they’ve met test after test with- 
out car shortage or delay. 


From August to October, 1939, for 
example, the largest increase in busi- 
ness ever recorded in so short a pe- 
riod was handled so smoothly that 
most people never heard about it. 


And they’ve got 50,000 more service- 
able freight cars now than they had 
then. 


All of which adds up to this simple 
fact— 


In speed and operating efficiency the 
American railroads are at the hi ghest 
peak in their history. 


That’s mighty good news for every 
American who wants to see this coun- 
try of ours prepared to meet any 
emergency—because no other form of 
transportation can do the job that 
the railroads do. 


They’ve certainly proved their abil- 
ity to handle their job. To keep up 
the good work, and to do an even 
better job, all they need is a fair and 
equal treatment with other forms of 
transportation. 
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Stronger than army duck, 
Squaltex weighs ¥; 


Vat-dyed to hold color. 


Zelan Waterproofed. 
Loose, slightly Gael than 


regular trousers. Blouses 


over tops of boots (all \ 
heights). Front reinforce- 





ment extends to elastic 
knit wool bottom. 


Pure wool yarns that assure 
warmth in the face of chill- 
ing blasts. Combines flexi- 
bility and durability. Eye- \ 
catching red and black 
checks. Coat, cap, and 
breeches available. 











Last word in comfort. Storm 
blows up—just lift collar— 
pull out “hidden hood’‘— 
zip it up and the protection 
of an Eskimo parka is yours. 


Finest pure virgin wool 
flannel, 10 oz. weight, de- 
cated to minimize shrink- 
age. Collars lined; fine fit- 
ting. Fullness that doesn’t 
bind. Distinctive patterns. 
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A sandwich of rubber be- 
tween two layers of fabric 
—placed ONLY where 
RUBBER is needed — 
that’s the famous Red 
Head ‘“‘bone-dry’’ happy 
hunting feature. In 
breeches and coats. 


Made bythe world slargest 
makers of gun cases. Natu- 
ral wool of selected sheep- 
skins forms a thick luxuri- 
ouslining...givesyourgun 
the protection it deserves. 
Made to fit any gun. 


WATERPROOFING 
COMPOUND & 


For Leather and Canvas 





At last... 
that really doesthejob. Made by Red Head 


a waterproofing compound 


. "nuff said! Easy to apply . . . not greasy 
or messy ...dependable because of 
ee penetration. 6-oz. can only 25c. 


FREE! Red Head Drinking Cup 

Order a trial can of Sealtex and we'll send 

you this folding drinking cup free. Made 

of same fabric that goes into the famous 

Red Head “bone-dry” Hunting Clothes. 

Try Sealtex—if not satisfied, simply return 
and your 25c will be refunded. Keep 
the cup with our compliments. 


FREE BOOK 


Tells what to wear on the trail 
o “Happy Hunting”. . . an il- 
lustrated booklet of Red Head 
““hits,’’ sent without obligation. 


RED HEAD BRAND CO. 
4311 W. Belmont Avenue, Chicago 










& less. 
Tightly woven from finest 
Pima yarns. Sanforized. 





— Now—swing up to those 

high flyers as free and 
, easy as if you were coat- 
less. That's bi-swing ac- 
tion for happy hunting. 








“Yes. Yes, I have found her.” 

He sat down. And he sighed. 

Alistair Blunt said, “Is she dead?” 

“That depends,” said Hercule Poirot 
slowly, ‘on how you like to look at it.” 

Blunt frowned. He said, “My dear 
man, a person must be dead or alive. 
Miss Sainsbury Seale must be one or 
the other.” 

“Ah, but who 
Seale?” 

Alistair Blunt said, “You don’t mean 
that—that there isn’t any such person?” 

“Oh, no, no. There was such a per- 
son. She lived in Calcutta. She taught 
elocution. She busied herself with good 
works. She came to England on the 
Maharamah—the same boat on which 
M. Amberiotis traveled. Although they 
were not in the same class, he helped 
her over something—some fuss about 
her luggage. He was, it would seem, a 
kindly man in little ways. And some- 
times, M. Blunt, kindness is repaid in 
an unexpected fashion. 

“It was so, you know, with M. Am- 
beriotis. He chanced to meet the lady 
again in the streets of London. He was 
feeling expansive, he good-naturedly 
invited her to lunch with him at the 
Savoy. An unexpected treat for her. 
And an unexpected windfall for M. Am- 
beriotis! For his kindness was not pre- 
meditated—he had no idea that this 
faded, middle-aged lady was going to 
present him with the equivalent of a 
gold mine. But, nevertheless, that is 
what she did, though she never sus- 
pected the fact herself. 

“She was never, you see, of the first 
order of intelligence. A good, well- 
meaning soul, but the brain, I should 
say, of a hen.” 

Blunt said, “Then it wasn’t she who 
killed the Chapman woman?” 

Poirot said slowly, “It is difficult to 
know just how to present the matter. I 
shall begin, I think, where the matter 
began for me. With a shoe!” 

Blunt said blankly, “With a shoe?” 

Hercule Poirot nodded. 

“Yes, a buckled shoe. I came out 
from my ordeal at the dentist’s and as I 
stood on the steps of 58 Queen Char- 
lotte Street, a taxi stopped outside, the 
door opened and a woman’s foot pre- 
pared to descend. I am a man who no- 
tices a woman’s foot and ankle. It was 
a well-shaped foot, with a good ankle 
and an expensive stocking, but I did not 
like the shoe. It was a new, shining 
patent-leather shoe with a large, ornate 
buckle. Not chic—not at all chic! 


is Miss Sainsbury 


"8 AC whilst I was observing this, the 

rest of the lady came into sight— 
and frankly it was a disappointment—a 
middle-aged lady without charm and 
badly dressed.” 

“Miss Sainsbury Seale?” 

“Precisely. As she descended, a con- 
tretemps occurred—she caught the 
buckle of her shoe in the door and it 
was wrenched off. I picked it up and 
returned it to her. That was all. The 
incident was closed. 

“Later, on that same day, I went with 
Chief Inspector Japp to interview the 
lady. (She had not as yet sewn on the 
buckle, by the way.) 

“On that same evening, Miss Sains- 
bury Seale walked out of her hotel and 
vanished. That, shall we say, is Part One. 

“Part Two began when Chief Inspec- 
tor Japp summoned me to King Leo- 
pold Mansions. There was a fur chest 
in a flat there, and in that fur chest 
there had been found a body. I went 
into the room, I walked up to the chest 
—and the first thing I saw was a shabby, 
buckled shoe!” 
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“Well?” 

“You have not appreciated the point. 
It was a shabby shoe—a well-worn shoe. 
But you see, Miss Sainsbury Seale had 
come to King Leopold Mansions on the 
evening of that same day—the day of 
Mr. Morley’s murder. In the morning 
the shoes were new shoes—in the eve- 
ning they were old shoes. One does not 
wear out a pair of shoes in a day, you 
comprehend.” 

Alistair Blunt said without much in- 
terest, “She could have two pairs of 
shoes, I suppose?” 

“Ah, but that was not so. For Japp 
and I had gone up to her room at the 
Glengowrie Court and had looked at 
all her possessions—and there was no 
pair of buckled shoes there. She might 
have had an old pair of shoes, yes. She 
might have changed into them after a 
tiring day to go out in the evening, yes. 
But if so, the other pair would have 
been at the hotel. It was curious, you 
will admit?” 

Blunt smiled a little. He said, 
can’t see that it is important.” 

“No, not important. Not at all im- 
portant. But one does not like things 
that one cannot explain. I stood by the 
fur chest and I looked at the shoe—the 
buckle had recently been sewn on by 
hand. I will confess that I then had a 
moment of doubt—of myself. Yes, I 
said to myself, Hercule Poirot, you were 
a little lightheaded perhaps this morn- 
ing. You saw the world through rosy 
spectacles. Even the old shoes looked 
like new ones to you!” 

“Perhaps that was the explanation.” 

“But, no, it was not. My eyes do not 
deceive me! To continue, I studied the 
dead body of this woman and I did not 
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“I understand she’s had quife an adventurous life” 











































like what I saw. Why had the face t 
wantonly, deliberately smashed 
rendered unrecognizable?” 

Alistair Blunt moved restlessly. 
said, “Must we go over that again? 
know—” 

Hercule Poirot said firmly, “It is 
essary. I have to take you over 
steps that led me at last to the t 
said to myself: ‘Something is wi 
here. Here is a dead woman in 
clothes of Miss Sainsbury Seale | 
cept, perhaps, the shoes?) and with 
handbag of Miss Sainsbury Seale 
why is the face unrecognizable? 
perhaps, because the face is not 
face of Miss Sainsbury Seale?’ And 
mediately I begin to put together y 
I have heard of the appearance of 
other woman—the woman to whom 
flat belongs, and I ask myself—mig} 
not, perhaps, be this other woman 
lies dead here? 
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GO then and look at the other 
an’s bedroom. I try to pic 
myself what sort of woman she i 
superficial appearance, very differet 
the other. Smart, showily dressed, 
much made up. But in essentials, 
unlike. Hair, build, age ... Butt 
is one difference: Mrs. Albert Chap 
took a five in shoes. Miss Sains 
Seale, I knew, took a ten-inch stock 
that is to say she would take at le 
six in shoes. Mrs. Chapman, then, 
smaller feet than Miss Sainsbury § 
“T went back to the body. If my 
formed idea were right, and the 
was that of Mrs. Chapman wearing 
Sainsbury Seale’s clothes, then 
shoes should be too big. I took 
of one. But it was not loose. It 
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\tly. That looked as though it were 
body of Miss Sainsbury Seale after 
we in that case, why was the face 
































gured? Her identity was already 
ed by the handbag, which could 
have been removed, but which 
not been removed. 

t was a puzzle—a tangle. In des- 
tion I seized on Mrs. Chapman’s 
ess book—a dentist was the only 
on who could prove definitely who 
| dead woman was—or was not. By 
dincidence, Mrs. Chapman’s dentist 
M. Morley. Morley was dead, but 
tification was still possible. You 
'w the result. The body was identi- 
in the Coroner’s Court by M. Mor- 
ls successor as that of Mrs. Albert 
pman.” 














JUNT was fidgeting with some im- 
atience, but Poirot took no notice. 
was left now with a psychological 
blem. What sort of a woman was 
elle Sainsbury Seale? There were 
janswers to that question. The first 
the obvious one borne out by her 
le life in India and by the testimony 
jer personal friends. That depicted 
as an earnest, conscientious, slightly 
id woman. Was there another Miss 
bury Seale? Apparently there 


here was a woman who had lunched 
a well-known foreign agent, who 
accosted you in the street and 
med to be a close friend of your 
’s (a statement that was almost cer- 
y untrue) a woman who had left a 
’s house very shortly before a mur- 
had been committed, a woman who 
visited another woman on the eve- 
when in all probability that other 
an had been murdered, and who 
since disappeared although she 
be aware that the police force of 
and was looking for her. Were all 
2 actions compatible with the char- 
her friends gave her? It would 
n that they were not. 

\herefore, if Miss Sainsbury Seale 
} not the good, amiable creature she 
; ed, then it would appear that she 
jquite possibly a cold-blooded mur- 
Ss or almost certainly an accom- 
} after the fact. 

had one more criterion—my own 
ional impression. I had talked to 
elle Sainsbury Seale myself. How 
she struck me? And that, M. Blunt, 
the most difficult question to an- 
of all. Everything that she said, 
ay of talking, her manner, her ges- 
, all were perfectly in accord with 
given character. But they were 
ly in accord with a clever actress 
ng a part. And, after all, Mabelle 
sbury Seale had started life as an 
SS. 

had been much impressed by a 
ersation I had had with M. Barnes 
aling who had also been a patient 
8 Queen Charlotte Street on that 
ular day. His theory, expressed 
forcibly, was that the deaths of 
ey and of Amberiotis were only 
ental, so to speak—that the in- 
ed victim was you.” 

stair Blunt said, “Oh, come now— 
s a bit farfetched.” 

it, M. Blunt? Is it not true that 
s moment there are various groups 
ople to whom it is vital that you 
d be—removed, shall we say? Shall 
‘yo longer capable of exerting your 
>nce?” 

t said, “Oh, yes, that’s true 
gh. But why mix up this business 
orley’s death with that?” 

firot said, “Because there is a cer- 
i-how shall I put it?—lavishness 
the case. Expense is no object— 
life is no object. Yes, there is a 
essness, a lavishness—that points 
big crime!” 

jou don’t think Morley shot himself 
“Guse of a mistake?” 
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“T never thought so—not for a minute. 
No, Morley was murdered, Amberio- 
tis was murdered, an unrecognizable 
woman was murdered— Why? For 
some big stake. Barnes’ theory was that 
somebody had tried to bribe Morley or 
his partner to put you out of the way.” 

Alistair Blunt said sharply, “Non- 
sense!” 

“Ah, but is it nonsense? Say one 
wishes to put someone out of the way. 
Yes, but that someone is forewarned, 
forearmed, difficult of access. To kill 
that person it is necessary to be able to 
approach him without awakening his 
suspicions—and where would a man be 
less suspicious than in a dentist’s chair?” 

“Well, that’s true, I suppose. I never 
thought of it like that.” 

“It is true. And once I realized it I 
had my first vague glimmering of the 
truth.” 

“So you accepted Barnes’ theory? 
Who is Barnes, by the way?” 

“Barnes was Reilly’s twelve-o’clock 
patient. He is retired from the home 
office and lives at Ealing. An insignifi- 
cant little man. But you are wrong when 
you say I accepted his theory. I did not. 
I only accepted the principle of it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Hercule Poirot said, ‘All along, all 
the way through, I have been led astray 
—sometimes unwittingly, sometimes de- 
liberately and for a purpose. All along 
it was presented to me, forced upon me, 
that this was what you might call a 
public crime. That is to say, that you, 
M. Blunt, were the focus of it all, in 
your public character. You, the banker, 
you the man behind the chancellor of 
the exchequer, you, the supporter of 
the present national government. 

“But every public character has a 
private life also. That was my mistake, 
I forgot the private life. There existed 
private reasons for killing Morley— 
Frank Carter’s, for instance. 

“There could also exist private rea- 
sons for killing you. . . . You had rela- 
tions who would inherit money when 
you died. You had people who loved 
and hated you—as a man—not as a pub- 
lic figure. 


a so I came to the supreme in- 
stance of what I call ‘the forced 
card.’ The purported attack upon you by 
Frank Carter. If that attack was gen- 
uine—then it was a political crime. But 
was there any other explanation? There 
could be. There was a second man in 
the shrubbery. The man who rushed 
up and seized Carter. A man who could 
easily have fired that shot and then 
tossed the pistol to Carter’s feet so that 
the latter would almost inevitably pick 
it up and be found with it in his hand.... 

“T considered the problem of Howard 
Raikes. Raikes had been at Queen 
Charlotte Street that morning of Mor- 
ley’s death. Raikes was a bitter enemy 
of all that you stood for and were. Yes, 
but Raikes was something more. Raikes 
was the man who might marry your 
niece, and with you dead, your niece 
would inherit a very handsome income, 
even though you had prudently arranged 
that she could not touch the principal. 

“Was the whole thing, after all, a pri- 
vate crime—a crime for private gain, 
for private satisfaction? Why had I 
thought it a public crime? Because, not 
once, but many times, that idea had 
been suggested to me, had been forced 
upon me like a forced card. 

“It was then, when that idea occurred 
to me, that I had my first glimmering of 
the truth. I was in church at the time 
and singing a verse of a psalm. It spoke 
of a snare laid with cords. 

“A snare? Laid for me? Yes, it could 
be. . . . But in that case who had laid 
it? There was only one person who 
could have laid it... . And that did not 
make sense—or did it? Had I been 
looking at the case upside down? Money 
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READ THIS 


BEFORE YOU BUY ANTI-FREEZE 


~~ The Du Pont Company presents its newest chemical achievement— 
““Zerex”’—a non-evaporating ethylene glycol anti-freeze at $2.65 a gallon. 
*““Zerex” is a companion product to “‘Zerone,” largest-selling $1.00 anti- 
freeze. We believe that “‘Zerone”’ and “‘Zerex,” products of Du Pont chem- 
ical skill, have no superiors in their respective fields. 


DU PONT INTRODUCES “ZEREX” 
NON-EVAPORATING ANTI-FREEZE 


Out of the same laboratories that de- 
veloped that sensational new material, 
nylon, comes another chemical triumph 
—‘Zerex,”’ made to a new and exclusive 
Du Pont formula. 

Special ingredients make “Zerex”’ dif- 
ferent from all other premium anti-freeze 
brands. It protects metals in the cooling 
system against rust and corrosion. It is 
an anti-acid that prevents formation of 
chemicals that attack aluminum cylinder 
heads, rubber hose and pump packings. 
Gives improved cooling and engine effi- 
ciency—more heat from the car heater. 
It won’t boil out. One filling does the job 
all winter long. Not just an anti-freeze, 
““Zerex’”’ is a winter radiator conditioner. 


$2.65 a gallon, 70¢ a quart. 


MORE “ZERONE” IS SOLD 
THAN ANY OTHER ANTI-FREEZE 


Introduced only seven years ago, more 
“Zerone” anti-freeze is purchased today 
than any other brand! “Zerone” is so ef- 
fective it could protect even at 215° below 
zero! Surprisingly little is needed. A car 
with a 15-quart radiator capacity (the 
average size) can often get all-winter pro- 
tection for as little as $1.50 to $2.00. 

“Zerone” is stable. Replacements are 
small. All you need is an occasional check- 
up. A solution of “Zerone” and water 
passes off engine heat better than water 
alone. That means improved engine per- 
formance. “Zerone” contains a rust in- 
hibitor that keeps clean cooling systems 
free of rust and corrosion. For an efficient 
low-price anti-freeze, buy ““Zerone.” Only 
$1.00 a gallon, 25¢ a quart. 
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Upset stomach is an ancient trouble... 

often the penalty of the age-old habit of 

over-eating. When your stomach is sour, 

sickish, or upset, don't aggravate the con- 

dition with overdoses of drastic physics or 

purges. Take soothing Pepto-Bismol instead. 
® 


Pepto-Bismol is of great help 
when the stomach is upset by over- 
indulgence, change of diet, or im- 
properly prepared or selected food 
.. when relief is desired from the 
distress of gas pains, ner- 
vous indigestion or simple 
diarrhea. 
Pepto-Bismol has no laxa- 
tive action and is not ant- 
acid. It helps soothe the ir- 
ritated intestinal walls as 
well as the stomach, and 
is decidedly pleasant to 
the taste. 
SO¢ at all druggists’. 


Makers of *Unguentine 





FOR UpSET STOMACH 
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no object? Exactly! Reckless disre- 
gard of human life? Yes, again. For the 
stakes for which the guilty person was 
playing were enormous. 

“But if this new, strange idea of mine 
was right, it must explain everything. 
It must explain, for instance, the mys- 
tery of the dual nature of Miss Sains- 
bury Seale. It must solve the riddle of 
the buckled shoe. And it must answer 
the question: Where is Miss Sainsbury 
Seale now? 

“Eh bien—it did all that and more. It 
showed me that Miss Sainsbury Seale 
was the beginning and middle and end 
of the case. No wonder it had seemed 
to me that there were two Mabelle 
Sainsbury Seales. There were two Ma- 
belle Sainsbury Seales. There was the 
good, stupid, amiable woman who was 
vouched for so confidently by her 
friends. And there was the other—the 
woman who was mixed up with two 
murders and who told lies and who van- 
ished mysteriously. 

“Remember, the porter at King Leo- 
pold Mansions said that Miss Sainsbury 
Seale had been there once before... . 
ey MY reconstruction of the case, 

that first time was the only time. She 
never left King Leopold Mansions. The 
other Miss Sainsbury Seale took her 
place. That other Mabelle Sainsbury 
Seale, dressed in clothes of the same 
type and wearing a new pair of shoes 
with buckles because the others were 
two large for her, went to the Russell 
Square Hotel at a busy time of day, 
packed up the dead woman’s clothes, 
paid the bill and left. She went to the 
Glengowrie Court Hotel. None of the 
real Miss Sainsbury Seale’s friends saw 
her after that time, remember. She 
played the part of Mabelle Sainsbury 
Seale there for over a week. She wore 
Mabelle Sainsbury Seale’s clothes, she 
talked in Mabelle Sainsbury Seale’s 
voice. And then—she vanished, her last 
appearance being when she was seen re- 
entering King Leopold Mansions on the 
evening of the day Morley was killed.” 

“Are you trying to say,” demanded 
Alistair Blunt, “that it was Mabelle 
Sainsbury Seale’s dead body in that flat, 
after all?” 

“Of course it was! It was a very clever 
double bluff—the smashed face was 
meant to raise a question of the wom- 
an’s identity!” 

“But the dental evidence?” 

“Ah! Now we come to it. It was not 
the dentist himself who gave evidence. 
Morley was dead. He couldn’t give evi- 
dence as to his own work. He would 
have known who the dead woman was. 


| It was the charts that were put in as 


evidence—and the charts were faked. 
Both women were his patients, remem- 
ber. All that had to be done was to re- 
label the charts, exchanging the names.” 

Hercule Poirot added: “And now you 
see what I mean when you asked me if 
the woman was dead and I replied “That 
depends.’ For when you say ‘Miss 
Sainsbury Seale’—which woman do you 
mean?—the woman who disappeared 
from the Glengowrie Court Hotel or the 
real Mabelle Sainsbury Seale?” 

Alistair Blunt said, “I know, M. Poi- 
rot, that you have a great reputation. 
Therefore I accept that you must have 
some grounds for this extraordinary as- 
sumption—for it is an assumption, noth- 
ing more. But all I can see is the 
fantastic improbability of the whole 
thing. You are saying, are you not, that 
Mabelle Sainsbury Seale was deliber- 
ately murdered and that Morley was 
also murdered to prevent his identify- 
ing her dead body. But why?” 

“Why? Yes, that is the question. 
Why? Well, I will tell you what I think.” 

“Yes?” 

Hercule Poirot leaned forward. He 
said, “It is my belief that Mabelle 


*rec. u. s. pat. ore. | Sainsbury Seale was murdered because 





she happened to have too good a mem- 
ory for faces.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Hercule Poirot said, “We have sepa- 
rated the dual personality. There is the 
harmless lady from India, and there is 
the clever actress playing the part of the 
harmless lady from India. But there is 
one incident that falls between the two 
roles. Which Miss Sainsbury Seale was 
it who spoke to you on the doorstep of 
Mr. Morley’s house? She claimed, you 
will remember, to be ‘a great friend of 
your wife’s. Now that claim was 
adjudged by her friends and by the light 
of ordinary probability to be untrue. So 
we can say: ‘That was a lie. The real 
Miss Sainsbury Seale does not tell lies.’ 
So it was a lie uttered by the impostor 
for a purpose of her own.” 

Alistair Blunt nodded. 

“Yes, that. reasoning is quite clear. 
Though I still don’t know what the pur- 
pose was.” 

Poirot said, “Ah, pardon—but let us 
first look at it the other way ’round. It 
was the real Miss Sainsbury Seale. She 
does not tell lies. So the story must be 
true.” 

“I suppose you can look at it that 
way—but it seems very unlikely—” 

“Of course it is unlikely! But taking 
that second hypothesis as fact—the 
story is true. Therefore, Miss Sains- 
bury Seale did know your wife. She 
knew her well. Therefore—your wife 
must have been the type of person Miss 
Sainsbury Seale would have known 
well. Someone in her own station of 
life. An Anglo-Indian—a missionary— 
or, to go back farther still—an actress— 
Therefore—not Rebecca Arnholt! 

“Now, M. Blunt, do you see what I 
meant when I talked of a private and a 
public life? You are the great banker. 
But you are also a man who married a 
rich wife. And before you married her 
you were only a junior partner in the 
firm—not very long down from Oxford. 

“You comprehend—I began to look 
at the case the right way up. Expense 
no object? Naturally not—to you. 
Reckless of human life—that, too, since 
for a long time you have been virtually 
a dictator, and to a dictator his own life 
becomes unduly important and those of 
others unimportant.” 


Alistair Blunt said, “What are yo) 
suggesting, M. Poirot?” | 
Poirot said quietly, “I am suggestin) 
M. Blunt, that when you married Re 
becca Arnholt, you were married @ 
ready. That, dazzled by the vista, nq _ 
so much of wealth as of power, yo 
suppressed that fact and deliberatel| 
committed bigamy. That your 
wife acquiesced in the situation.” 
















































“7K ND who was this real wife?” 
“Mrs. Albert Chapman was ¢ 
name she went under at King Leor 5] 
Mansions—a handy spot, not five r 
utes’ walk from your house on the @ 
sea Embankment. You borrowed th 
name of a real secret agent, realizin 
that it would give support to her ] 
of a husband engaged in intellige 
work. Your scheme succeeded pe 
No suspicion was ever aroused. 
“Nevertheless, the fact remained, 
have never been legally married to 
becca Arnholt and you were ¢g 
bigamy. 
“You never dreamed of danger 
so many years. It came out of the 
—in the form of a tiresome womai 
remembered you after nearly ty 
years, as her friend’s husband. Ch 
brought her back to this country, ¢ 
let her meet you in Queen Cha 
Street—it was chance that yo 
was with you and heard what she 
to you. Otherwise I might never 
guessed.” 
“I told you about that myself, 
dear Poirot.” 
“No, it was your niece who ins’ 
on telling me and you could not 
well protest too violently in case 
might arouse suspicions. And after 
meeting, one more evil chance (f 
your point of view) occurred. 
Sainsbury Seale met Amberiotis, ¥ 
to lunch with him and babbled to 
of this meeting with a friend’s h 
band—‘after all these years!—loo 
older, of course, but had hat 
changed!’ 
“That, I admit, is pure guesswork 
my part but I believe it is what 
pened. I do not think that Ma 
Sainsbury Seale realized for a mo 
that the M. Blunt her friend had | 
ried was the shadowy figure behinc 








“Remember, just once more! We got fo get out of here” 
LAURENCE REYROLDS 





days more people than 
ever betore choose Wine 


report hosts and hostesses all over America 
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Menand womenare finding they — Mind you, many folks believe wine 
has won its new popularity because it 
is a moderate drink. You discover you 
don’t want to bolt down a glass of 


prefer to be moderate when they 
relax and enjoy themselves 


UTHORITIES on entertaining, famous wine. You find yourself lingering over 
Ne women, popular hostesses _ it like a connoisseur, sensing its satis- 
throughout America agree on it. fying bouquet-and flavor. 

This from a young matron at Rich- Isn’t it a good idea to follow the 
mond, Virginia: “I’ve discovered more lead of so many successful hosts and 


; hostesses? When you do, you'll find 
and more people like a chanceto choose SUESEIES § ney, phy 
madera bereracolie wines: wine offers a simpler, more gracious 

2 ; 


This from an Arizona mother, a W@Y to be hospitable. You'll be sur- 
leader in local welfare circles: “Every prised, too, how inexpensive wine is. 
time I entertain it seems that more of 
my guests choose wine.” This from a ——. 


Chicago expert on homemaking: “‘It an 
particularly compliments my guests Among the ma 7 
nowadays when I serve wine at dinner.” who report ny well-known 

that increas; People 





ity on entertaining and eti- 
well known author and lec- 
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Mrs.Helen Sprackling of New Mrs, Howard C} 

yrites: “In more and more M tandler Christ 
11 notice that wine is a favor- Irs, Basi] Ratt } Hl 
lverage nowadays. So many M C 1DOne 

kes bring on a good red Claret * STantland Ric 

Jinner, for instance, or serve Irs. Law f c 
it Muscatel or Port at after- M rence Tibbett 

br evening affairs. I find this ar 







h adds immeasurably to the 
| of entertaining.” 






Mrs.W.S. Carr of Montpelier, 
Vermont likes to have friends 
in for dinner. “I usually serve 
a simple meal,’ says Mrs. Carr, 
“and then with my main course 
I bring to table a good wine — 
tuby Burgundy with steak or 
roast beef, or mild Chablis 
with chicken. [ notice that most 
of our friends nowadays prefer 
to have the drink served with 
the meal.” 


THE WINES OF CALIFORNIA: 


In the most discriminating households the THE AR. 


good wines of our own country are usually 
served today. Actually more than 9 in every 





10 Americans who serve wine choose wines With meal. t 
grown here. The wines of California, for as you ce Serve 2" table”; 
example, are grown to strict standards of sweet) especially 1 Table Wines are me, red or white 
quality. You will find them true to type. Well Wi Your dinn, 2 Complement ma _made * ry” (not 
developed. Inexpensive. of a water eee i portions sbout Cee dishes 
Burgundy whey - tt half the size 
Toast beef oiaL oe full] flavored 
, rkey » &Tand w 


ith 





Or wi 
Ob — Tefreshmen 
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T Live in a Great 
















KATE SMITH 





“ ... and sol gotta have room 
to—well—sort of relax in. The 
reason I like Pullman is that it’s so spacious. 
So really comfortable. It makes it possible to 
take it easy in the day and sleep at night. And 
the service you get on Pullman is so friendly. 
It’s fun to go places by Pullman. But I guess 
pretty near everybody knows that.’’ 


A Lower on the Average Over- 
night Trip Costs a Mere $2.65! 


O TRAVEL COMFORTABLY, go by 

Pullman. It gets you there quickly, com- 
fortably, safely. And all those things are 
important when you go tray eling. 

You see, Pullman gives you plenty of room 
by day. It gives you a real bed to slee p in at 
night. And the service you get on a Pullman 
train makes your trip pleasurable. 

You have ample room for your personal 
luggage, aside from the 150 pounds 4 you can 
check free in the baggage car. Your shoes 
are shined while you sleep at night. There 
are clothes hangers in berth or room. And 
don’t forget you can go to bed when you 
want to and turn out your light when you 
like; you'll be called in the morning. 

You have access to the lounge or observa- 


tion car carried by principal Pullman trains! Pee : 
yy] Y linesin Canada and Mexico, too! Why not see 


+ , > 
e lower berth on Pullman costs AA xc : 53 
Yet... a ver bert ie these friendly and colorful “foreign lands’? 


only $2. 65 for an ave rage ove srnight trip 
(plus your first class rail fare). For a trifle Low Bargain Rate to See America 
more you can have exe slusive use of the whole 
Section, with full use of both seats by day 
and the extra space normally made into an 
upper berth by night! 


You can now see America at a bargain rate! 
Ask your railroad ticket agent, or any travel 
bureau, about Pullman (lst class) Grand 
Circle Plan. Permits a coast-to-coast round 


So why travel uncomfortably when you can trip by many combinations of routes at an 
go practically anywhere this way that gives amazing low price! Tickets sold up to Oct. 
you so muc +h for so little? 31 (good for two months). Take advantage 

Pullman’s service is available over certain of this travel bargain! 


ies 


“HELLO, EVERYBODY!” This cheerful radio greeting is listened for eagerly by millions 


every week! Kate Smith’s name is undeniably one of the best loved on the radio. 


Copyright 1940, The Pullman Com 


j : —— “ ee | q a i | 
ON PULLMAN YOU GET plenty of hot water, clean A COMFORTABLE TRIP—with a relaxing night of 
towels, pleasant surroundings. Ample mirror space sleep in a thoroughly air-conditioned car—gets 
and light add to your satisfaction. Pullman’s comfort you there looking, feeling your gay best! Pullman 
is a big attraction to women travelers. travel does not ‘“‘frazzle” your nerves and appearance. 


































































nance of this country. The name, after 
ll, is not an uncommon one. But Am- 
eriotis, remember, in addition to his 
*spionage activities, was a blackmailer. 

lackmailers have an uncanny nose for 
\ secret. Amberiotis wondered. Easy 

o find out just who the M. Blunt was. 
And then, I have no doubt, he wrote 
fo you or telephoned. . . . Oh! yes—a 
old mine for Amberiotis.” 

Poirot paused. He went on: “There is 
only one effectual method of dealing 
ith a.really efficient and experienced 
lackmailer. Silence him. 

“It was not a case, as I had had erro- 
eously suggested to me, of ‘Blunt must 
ro.’ It was, on the contrary, ‘Amber- 
otis must go.’ But the answer was the 
ame! The easiest way to get at a man 
is when he is off his guard, and when is 
a man more off his guard than in the 
Hentist’s chair?” 


TFYOIROT paused again. A faint smile 
came to his lips. He said, “The truth 
bout the case was mentioned very 
arly. The page boy, Alfred, was read- 

g acrime story called Death at Eleven- 
orty-Five. We should have taken that 
s an omen. For, of course, that is just 
bout the time when Morley was killed. 
ou shot him just as you were leaving. 
hen you pressed his buzzer, turned on 
he taps of the washbasin and left the 
oom. You timed it so that you came 
jown the stairs just as Alfred was tak- 
ng the false Mabelle Sainsbury Seale 
o the lift. You actually opened the 
ront door, perhaps you passed out, but 
as the lift doors shut and the lift went 
np you slipped inside again and went up 
he stairs. 

“IT know, from my own visits, just 
what Alfred did when he took up a pa- 
ient. He knocked on the door, opened 
it and stood back to let the patient pass 
In. Inside the water was running—in- 
erence, Morley was washing his hands 

s usual. But Alfred couldn’t actually 
ee him. 

“As soon as Alfred had gone down 
again in the lift, you slipped along into 
he surgery. Together you and your ac- 
omplice lifted the body and carried it 
nto the adjoining office. Then a quick 
unt through the files and the charts of 
ts. Chapman and Miss Sainsbury 
deale were cleverly falsified. You put 
yn a white linen coat, perhaps your wife 
applied a trace of make-up. But noth- 
mg much was needed. It was Amber- 
otis’ first visit to Morley. He had never 
et you. And: your photograph seldom 
appears in the papers. Besides, why 
should he have suspicions? A black- 
ailer does not fear his dentist. 

““Miss Sainsbury Seale’ goes down 
and Alfred shows her out. The buzzer 
koes and Amberiotis is taken up. He 
nds the dentist washing his hands be- 
ind the door in approved fashion. He 
s conducted to the chair. He indicates 
he painful tooth. You talk the accus- 
omed patter. You explain it will be 
best to freeze the gum. The procaine 
and adrenalin are there. You inject a 
big enough dose to kill. And incident- 
Ally, he will not feel any lack of skill in 
our dentistry! 

“Completely unsuspicious, Amberio- 
is leaves. You bring out Morley’s 
body and arrange it on the floor, drag- 
bing it slightly on the carpet now that 
you have to manage it singlehanded. 
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You wipe the pistol and put it in his 
hand—wipe the door handle so that 
your prints shall not be the last. The 
instruments you used have all been 
passed into the sterilizer. You leave the 
room, go down the stairs and slip out 
of the front door at a suitable moment. 
That is your only moment of danger. 

“Tt should all have passed off so well! 
Two people who threatened your safety 
—both dead. A third person also dead— 
but that, from your point of view, was 
unavoidable. And all so easily ex- 
plained. Morley’s suicide explained by 
the mistake he had made over Amber- 
iotis. 

“The two deaths cancel out. One of 
these regrettable accidents. 

“But alas for you, J am on the scene. 
I have doubts. I make objections. All 
is not going as easily as you hoped. So 
there must be a second line of defenses. 
There must be, if necessary, a scape- 
goat. You have already informed your- 
self minutely of Morley’s household. 
There is this man, Frank Carter—he 
will do. So your accomplice arranges 
that he shall be engaged in a mysterious 
fashion as gardener. If, later, he tells 
such a ridiculous story no one will be- 
lieve it. In due course, the body in the 
fur chest will come to light. At first it 
will be thought to be that of Miss Sains- 
bury Seale, then the dental evidence 
will be taken. Big sensation! 

“It may seem a needless complica- 
tion, but it was necessary. You do not 
want the police force of England to be 
looking for a missing Mrs. Albert Chap- 
man. No, let Mrs. Chapman be dead— 
and let it be Mabelle Sainsbury Seale 
for whom the police look. Since they 
can never find her. Besides, through 
your influence, you can arrange to have 
the case dropped. 

“You did do that, but since it was 
necessary that you should know just 
what J was doing, you sent for me and 
urged me to find the missing woman for 
you. And you continued, steadily, to 
‘force a card’ upon me. Your accom- 
plice rang me up with a melodramatic 
warning—the same idea—espionage— 
the public aspect. She is a clever ac- 
tress, this wife of yours, but to disguise 
one’s voice the natural tendency is to 
imitate another voice. Your wife imi- 
tated the intonation of Mrs. Olivera. 
That puzzled me, I may say, a good 
deal. 


HEN I was taken down to Exsham— 

the final performance was staged. 
How easy to arrange a loaded pistol 
among laurels so that a man, clipping 
them, shali unwittingly cause it to go off. 
The pistol falls at his feet. Startled, he 
picks it up. What more do you want? 
He is caught red-handed—with a ridicu- 
lous story and with a pistol that is a 
twin to the one with which Morley was 
shot. 

“And all a snare for the feet of Her- 
cule Poirot.” 

Alistair Blunt stirred a little in his 
chair. His face was grave and a little 
sad. He said: 

“Don’t misunderstand me, M. Poirot. 
How much do you guess? And how 
much do you actually know?” 

Poirot said, “I have a certificate of 
the marriage—at a registry office near 
Oxford—of Martin Alistair Blunt and 
Gerda Grant. Frank Carter saw two 
men leave Morley’s surgery just after 
twenty-five past twelve. The first was a 
fat man—Amberiotis. The second was, 
of course, you. Frank Carter did not 
recognize you. He only saw you from 
above.” 

“How fair of you to mention that!” 

“He went into the surgery and found 
Morley’s body. The hands were cold 
and there was dried blood around the 
wound. That meant that Morley had 
been dead some time. Therefore, the 
dentist who attended to Amberiotis 
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Stately sentinel in the hills ...a 
picturesque derrick marking one of 
the thousands of small wells in the 
Pennsylvania oil region which chug 
steadily along, producing the crude 
to make Pennsylvania Motor Oils 

. so you can get better service 
from your car. 


Says Davy Kerr, veteran production 
superintendent: “Boy, take a look 
at that!” He peers and sniffs ap- 
preciatively, as he watches a steady 
stream of precious Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil pumped from a 
newly-drilled well near Oil City, 
Pennsylvania. 
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emblem is not 





TS A AY PLOnSTLVANR GUAR CANOE mH ASSICTIOR 
‘amas Wustiuy ei) ores 


PITHOLE... izzy city 


in Early Oil Days 


UP in my plane, or , 
DOWN in my car... ¥ 


At left is the official emblem of the Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil Association. It is registered in the U. S. Patent 
ected under federal eopyright laws. This 
e mark of a brand. It is a guarantee to 
you that a motor oil is made entirely from Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil and that the oil is up to this association's 
rigid standard in every respect. 
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Grant Well, at Pithole, a short-lived center 
of pandemonium in the Pennsylvania 
oil region. Fortunes flared up like rockets, 
and dropped like rockets’ sticks. Named 
for General Grant, this well brought 200 
barrels its first day. Next day it spouted 
1,200 barrels. Like Pithole itself, the Grant 
Well quickly faded out, but good old 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil has never 
faded since the day of its “discovery” in 


1859. Sheerly on quality, it has held first 
place in the favor of motorists everywhere. 





From coast to coast, motorists were asked 
“What's the best oil for your car?”’ 
82% said “Pennsylvania!” 


It’s the nation’s favorite ...and rightly so. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Copyright 1940, Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 








MAY VOTE GOES TO 


PENNSYLVANIA MOTOR OIL! 


This advertisement is published in the interests of producers, refiners, wholesalers, retailers, exporters and users 
of 100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil protected by our emblem. Watch for new announcements in this series. 
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‘‘First peep out of him was, 
‘I want an Arrow Tie, too!’ ”’ 


@ The mechanics of looking your best are simple—just pick some Arrow 
Ties and see what they do for you! Arrow Ties are in rich fabrics designed 
to go specially well with your suits and shirts. They’re perfect-knotting, 
wrinkle-resistant. See them at your Arrow dealer’s. $1.00, and $1.50. 


ARROW TIES 


As Outstanding as Arrow Shirts 





Made by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 








“You'll have to wait, old boy... I can’t lee ANYTHING 
interrupt the enjoyment of my MENNEN SHAVE!” 


Find out for yourself the downright en- 
joyment of using Mennen Lather Shave! 
Man, this different, penetrating lather is 
the champion whisker-wilter! Want real 
shaving comfort ... without yank... 
without pull? Then say to your druggist, 
“Mennen Lather Shave for mine!” 


Mennen makes a swell Brushless, too. 





THE O-STEP SHAVE OF GENTLE-MENNEN: —@) SHAVE CREAM, @ SKIN BRACER, @) TALCUM FOR MEN 








could not have been Morley and must 
have been Morley’s murderer.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Yes. Helen Montressor was arrested 
this afternoon.” 

Alistair Blunt gave one sharp move- 
ment. Then he sat very still. He said, 
“That—rather complicates matters.” 

Hercule Poirot said, “Yes. The real 
Helen Montressor, your distant cousin, 
died in Canada seven years ago. You 
suppressed that fact, and took advan- 
tage of it.” 

A smile came to Alistair Blunt’s lips. 
He spoke naturally and with a kind of 
boyish enjoyment: ; 

“Gerda got a kick out of it all, you 
know. Id like to make you understand. 
You’re such a clever fellow. I married 
her without letting my people know. 
She was acting in repertory at the time. 
My people were the strait-laced kind, 
and I was going into the firm. We agreed 
to keep it dark. She went on acting. 
Mabelle Sainsbury Seale was in the 
company too. She knew about us. Then 
she went abroad with a touring com- 
pany. Gerda heard from her once or 
twice from India. Then she stopped 
writing. Mabelle got mixed up with 
some Hindu. She was always a stupid, 
credulous girl. 

“TI wish I could make you understand 
about my meeting with Rebecca and my 
marriage. Gerda understood. The only 
way I can put it is that it was like roy- 
alty. I had the chance of marrying a 
queen and playing the part of prince 
consort or even king. I. looked on my 
marriage to Gerda as morganatic. I 
loved her. I didn’t want to get rid of 
her. And the whole thing worked splen- 
didly. I liked Rebecca immensely. She 
was a woman with a first-class financial 
brain and mine was just as good. We 
were good at teamwork. It was su- 
premely exciting. She was an excellent 
companion and I think I made her 
happy. I was genuinely sorry when she 
died. 

“The queer thing was that Gerda and 
I grew to enjoy the secret thrill of our 
meetings. We had all sorts of ingenious 
devices. She was an actress by nature. 
She had a repertoire of seven or eight 
characters—Mrs. Albert Chapman was 
only one of them. She was an Ameri- 
can widow in Paris. I met her there 
when I went over on business. And 
she used to go to Norway with painting 
things as an artist. I went there for the 
fishing. And then, later, I passed her 
off as my cousin, Helen Montressor. 


ae WAS great fun for us both, and it 
kept romance alive, I suppose. We 
could have married officially after Re- 
becca died—but we didn’t want to. 
Gerda would have found it hard to live 
my Official life and, of course, some- 
thing from the past might have been 
raked up, but I think the real reason we 
went on more or less the same was that 
we enjoyed the secrecy of it. We should 
have found open domesticity dull.” 

Blunt paused. He said, and his voice 
changed and hardened: 

“And then that damned fool of a 
woman messed up everything. Recog- 
nizing me—after all those years! And 
she told Amberiotis. You see—you 
must see—that something had to be 
done! It wasn’t only myself—not only 
the selfish point of view. If I was ruined 
and disgraced—the country, my country 
was hit as well. For I’ve done some- 
thing for England, M. Poirot. I’ve held it 
firm and kept it solvent. It’s free from 
dictators—from Fascism and from Com- 
munism. I don’t really care for money 
as money. I do like power—I like to 
rule—but I don’t want to tyrannize. We 
are democratic in England—truly dem- 
ocratic. We can grumble and say what 
we think and laugh at our politicians. 
We’re free. 

“T care for all that—it’s been my life- 





work. And now there’s the war, we 
must guard against inflation. If J went 
—well, you know what would probably } 
happen. I’m needed, M. Poirot. And 
a damned double-crossing, blackmail- |! 
ing rogue of a Greek was going to de- } 
stroy my lifework. Something had to be 
done. Gerda saw it, too. We were sorr 
about the Sainsbury Seale woman—but 
it was no good. We had to silence her. She 
couldn’t be trusted to hold her tong 
“Gerda went to see her, asked her te 
tea, told her to ask for Mrs. Chap 
said she was staying in Mr. Chapman’ 
flat. Mabelle Sainsbury Seale came 
quite unsuspecting. She never kne 
anything—the medinal was in the tea- 
it’s quite painless. You just sleep ar 
don’t wake up. The face business wa 
done afterward—rather sickening, bt 
we felt it was necessary. Mrs. Chapmat 
was to exit for good. I had given my 
‘cousin’ Helen a cottage to live in. 
decided that after a while we would ge 
married. But first we had to get Am 
beriotis out of the way. 
“It worked beautifully. He hadn’t 
suspicion that I wasn’t a real dentist. 
did my stuff with the hand-picks rathe 
well. I didn’t risk the drill. Of course 
after the injection he couldn’t feel wha 
I was doing. Probably just as well!” 




























































OIROT asked, ‘“‘The pistols?” 
“Actually they belonged to a se 
tary I once had in America. He bough 
them abroad somewhere. When he le! 
he forgot to take them.” 
There was a pause. Then Alistai 
Blunt said, “I’ve killed three people. § 
presumably I ought to be hanged. Bi 
you’ve heard my defense.” 
“Which is—exactly?” 
“That I believe with all my heart ar 
soul that I am necessary to the ultimat 
success and prosperity of this country} 
We are at war. War depends largely o 
money and the management of mone 
You need, above all else, sound finan 
cial foundations. That’s my job—ani 
no one else can do it. It’s in your hands 
Poirot. It’s up to you. You can, if you 
like, retire from the case. I can deal witl 
Gerda’s arrest—mistaken identity—I’v 
got a lot of pull, you know.” 
“Yes, I know.” 
“Well, what about it?” 
Poirot said slowly, “You are the righ 
man in the right place at a moment the 
is full of peril. That is one side of 
picture. But there is the other sid 
Three human beings who are dead. . | 
“Yes, but think of them! Mabel 
Sainsbury Seale—you said yourself- 
a woman with the brains of a hen! 
beriotis—a crook and a blackmailer 
“And Morley?” j 
“T’ve told you before. I’m sorry abo! 
Morley. But after all—he was a decet 
fellow and a good dentist—but ther 
are other dentists.” 
“Yes,” said Poirot, “there are othe 
dentists. And Frank Carter? Ye 
would have let him die, too, witho 
regret?” r 
Blunt said, “I don’t waste any pity o1 
him. He’s no good. An utter rotter.” 
Poirot said: “But a human being.. 
“Oh, well, we’re all human beings. .. 
“Yes, we are all human beings. Thi 
is what you have not remembered. Ye 
have said that Mabelle Sainsbury Seal 
was a foolish human being and Ambe: 
iotis an evil one, and Frank Carter | 
wastrel—and Morley—Morley was onl} 
a dentist and there are other dentists 
That is where you and I, M. Blunt, do 
not see alike. For to me the lives 0) 
those four people are just as importan 
as your life.” 
“You’re wrong.” f 
“No, I am not wrong. You are a maf 
of great natural honesty.and rectitude 
Years ago you took one step aside- 
and outwardly it has not affected yo 
Publicly you have continued the same= 
upright, trustworthy, honest. But withit 
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u the love of power grew to over- 
elming heights. So you sacrificed 
human lives and thought them of 
account.” 
‘Don’t you realize, Poirot, that the 
ety and happiness of the whole na- 
mn depends on me—perhaps the whole 
re of democracy?” 
ercule Poirot said, “What is it Eng- 
nd is fighting for? You are fighting 
ainst that spirit that says it is justi- 
ble to murder, to torture, to perse- 
te—if thereby the nation is benefited. 
id that is your argument too. That in- 
yiduals do not matter! But we say, 
| who believe in democracy and free- 
, that individuals do matter, that 
pir lives should not be taken from 
em, that the life of every man, woman 
id child is as important as the life 
ithe whole nation.” 
He got up. 
‘You may be a great financier, Mon- 
jur, and an honest patriot but you 
sa murderer. And I mean to see you 
ng for it!” : 
e went to the door and opened it. 
lere were men waiting outside. . 
ercule Poirot went down to where a 
was waiting. 
ane Olivera, her face white and 
1ined, stood against the mantelpiece. 
side her was Howard Raikes. 
>he said, “Well?” 


| 

DIROT said gently, “It is all over. 
. Alistair Blunt has been arrested 
murder.” 

Raikes said, “I thought he’d buy you 


ane said, “No. I never thought that. 
t I thought he might persuade you—” 
Poirot said, “I am not easily per- 
ided. I am a Belgian and a bour- 
is—”’ (He looked at Raikes.) “I 
fe my principles.* 
de laid his hand on Howard Raikes’ 
lulder. 

ou have joined this International 
lzade that goes to the north to fight?” 
I have.” 
oirot glanced at Jane. 
‘And before you go—” 
lane said, “Before he goes we are go- 
|to be married.” 
Joirot said gently, ‘God bless you, 
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my children. You are young. The world 
is yours. The New Heaven and the New 
Earth. In your brave new world, my 
children, let there be freedom and let 
there be pity. ... That is all I ask... .” 


ERCULE POIROT walked home 
along the deserted streets. 

An unobtrusive figure joined him. 

“Well?” said Mr. Barnes. 

Hercule Poirot shrugged his shoul- 
ders and spread out his hands. 

Barnes said, “What line did he take?” 

“He admitted everything and pleaded 
justification. He said that his country 
needed him.” 

“So it does,” said Mr. Barnes. 

He added after a minute or two: 
“Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well, then—” 

“We may be wrong,” said Hercule 
Poirot. 

“I never thought of that,” said Mr. 
Barnes. “So we may.” 

They walked on for a little way, then 
Barnes asked curiously: 

“What are you thinking about?” 

Hercule Poirot quoted: 

“Because thou hast rejected the word 
of the Lord, He hath also rejected thee 
from being King.” 

“Hm—I see—” said Mr. Barnes. 
“Saul—aiter the Amalekites. Yes, you 
could think of it that way.” 

They walked on a little farther, then 
Barnes said: 

“IT take the tube here. Good night, 
Poirot.” He paused, then said awk- 
wardly: “You know—there’s something 
I'd like to tell you.” 

“Yes, mon ami?” 

“Feel I owe it to you. Led you astray 
unintentionally. Fact of the matter is, 
Albert Chapman, Q.X.912.” 

“Yes?” 

“Y’m Albert Chapman. That’s partly 
why I was so interested. I knew, you 
see, that I’d never had a wife.” 

He hurried away, chuckling. 

Poirot stood stock-still. Then his eyes 
opened, his eyebrows rose. 

He said to himself: 

“He did that to me—Hercule Poirot!” 

And went home. 

THE END 

















94 he Too Tred''5 Remouber? 


7. How long since your Bob 












has taken you out to dinner and 
the movies? How long since 
he’s been fresh enough to want 
to go out or have fun with his 
family? Yet plenty of husbands 
who used to be too tired, aren’t 


too tired any more! 






Zi, They drink Knox Gelatine regu- 
larly. What got them started on such 
an idea? Jt was reports of hundreds 
of men and women in jobs* that take 
stamina. All took the Knox 28-day 
test. 2 out of 3 who started, and 9 
out of 10 who completed the test re- 
ported that Knox definitely reduced 
tiredness. 


*23 occupational groups were tested, including 
business people, housewives, physicians, nurses, 
electricians, policemen, postmen, truck drivers. 


3 « Why don’t you and your husband try the 
Knox 28-Day Build-Up Plan? 

If you’re both tired because you are not get- 
ting enough of the right kinds of protein, start 
drinking Knox...it’s all protein! 

Drink 4 envelopes a day for the first 2 weeks; 
then 2 envelopes a day for the following 2 
weeks. Thereafter as required. Stir contents of 
1 envelope into 34 glass of water or fruit juice. 
Drink immediately. (Directions in every pack- 
age.) Knox is tasteless. For details on the Knox 
Build-Up Plan, write for free Knox Bulletin, 
Knox Gelatine Co., Dept. 70, Johnstown, N. Y. 

















Buy Knox Gelatine 
...the only gelatine 
§ used to fight fatigue 
in these hundreds of 
tests. Buy the familiar 
4-envelope kitchen 
package or the 
money-saving 32- 
envelope package. 















PLAIN EVO, 











A FOOD THAT FIGHTS FATIGUE 


ghting NEXT STOP ST.LOUIS / 


Combination Known 
Al lexibl Si nd 
MAR BE see reat Set an sight 


Look through peep to gold bead and cen- 

y ter instantly on target. Coil spring keeps 

shooting position. Can 

M be locked down. Interchangeable discs. 

for Sum Price, $4. Gold front sight that never 
Catalog blurs. Price, $1.50. Give make, model and rifle cal. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 313.de!t2 Ave; 


Gladstone, Mich., U.S.A. 
eS ee en eee 


AND MYSTOPIS HOTEL Mayfair / 
TOPS IN FOOD & SERVICE -AND RIGHT DOWNTOWN 














NB, NEW 
=~ | DISCOVERY 


For WORMING Your Puppy or Dog 


Without Danger of TOXIC POISONING! 
Thanks to the NEW Glover’s Imperial Capsules, 
the danger of toxic poisoning and violert after- 
effects from worming your pet is at last removed. 
This was never before possible in a worm medi- 
cine! They not only safely expel Round Worms 
(Ascarids) and Hook Worms, but also Whip Worms 
—all THREE! Think of the ECONOMY—only 25¢! 


FREE DOG BOOK—Write Glover’s, 
Dept. 16,460-4th Ave., New York. 


SOLE 


/or MEM, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


‘ ~ ae cine 


More conomical 
Get the BEST - insist on BILTRITE 


GLOVERS 


Superttal CAPSULES 















Our Southern 
Customers 





OW to hang onto most or all of the 
H increased South American trade that the 

European war threw to the United 
States? That is one of the big problems facing 
United States business—which we hope is 
doing some thinking about said problem, even 
in these tumultuous days of world-shaking 
events abroad. 

From private advices that we consider 
reliable, we hear that the problem of getting 
and keeping South American business good will 
is still pretty much what it has always been. 
Though there are Nazi agitators all over South 
America, the danger that they will bulldoze 
any appreciable business away from United 
States firms seems to have been far overesti- 
mated. 

The real threat to our postwar South Ameri- 
can business appears to be a three-ply threat, 
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of which two of the plies are old-timers, while 
the third is comparatively new: 


The old-timers are these: 

1. European business houses, espe- 
cially German ones, have long been 
anxious to please South American cus- 
tomers in such matters as attractive 
prices, stretching a point or twoor three 
when it comes to arranging credits, and 
packaging and delivering goods as the 
customer wants them packaged and 
delivered. 

2. United States business houses 
generally, with some smart exceptions, 
have been just the opposite. U.S. busi- 
ness practice as a rule has been to put 
the price up and keep it there, to 
demand big down payments and cut 
the credit terms short, and to act in 
various ways as if South American cus- 
tomers ought to be humbly grateful 
to do business with United States firms 
at all. 


If our boys doing business in South America 
can bring themselves to drop these trade prac- 
tices overboard, the word is that postwar 
United States business in South America will 
have a fighting chance of holding the ground 
gained during the war. If not, not. 

It looks like a call for some old-time Ameri- 
can go-getterism, chiefly. The go-getters on 
this business battlefield, however, should be 
gentlemen who can speak Spanish and/or 
Portuguese and adjust themselves to the suave 
and easy way in which many South Americans 
like to perform a business deal. 

Also, some judicious investment of United 
States money in productive South American 
enterprises would seem to be in order—in rail- 
roads, for example, and in steel mills and cer- 
tain kinds of factories. General aim of this 
type of investment would be to help the for- 
ward-looking South American minority to raise 
the living standards and increase the wants of 
the South American masses. 

It’s hard to see how the United States Gov- 
ernment can do any of this kind of work, except 
perhaps advance some money in proper cases. 
That nobody has much confidence in the gov- 
ernment’s ability to help directly is indicated 
by the dull thud with which the Western Hemi- 
sphere cartel proposal flopped in both North 
and South American business circles. 

It looks like a job for private enterprise— 
and, inasmuch as South America is the largest, 
richest area now lying comparatively unculti- 
vated in the world, a highly stimulating and 
potentially profitable job. 

The government could help, though, by drop- 
ping its namby-pamby, one-way good neigh- 
borliness toward such things as the Mexican oil 
grab of a couple of years ago. By standing for 
this piece of Bolshevik banditry, our State 
Department (1) set other possible bandit 
politicos all over Latin America dreaming of 
some day grabbing United States holdings in 
their countries, and (2) made a lot of United 
States money extremely wary of going into 
Latin America because it couldn’t be reason- 
ably sure of ever coming out again. 

This is the third and new element in the 
problem of getting, keeping and increasing 
South American business good will. We’d sug- 
gest that the government do its part toward 
meeting this problem. If it will, we have a 
hunch that most private business concerns will 
be willing to play ball. 


CHARLES COLEBAUGH, Managing Editor 
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‘mation, not individual advice ¢ 


THOMAS H. BECK, Editorial Directoy 


FROM GENEVA 
TO PRINCETOS 


EMOVAL of most of wall 
left of the League of Natioy 


from Geneva, Switzerland, 
Princeton, N. J., is as fitting as an 
thing we know of. 

Woodrow Wilson was presid 
of Princeton before he was Pre 
dent of the United States. Wi 
dreamed the League of Nations. F 
all the disasters that befell it, and; 
the wreckage that the latest Eur 
pean war has made of it, it was 
noble dream. 

It still is a noble dream. May 
some day men and women will gi 
up to the nobility of this dreg 
Certainly the League should 
along in some form, however atte 
ated, so that the idea may not peri 

Perhaps after this war, when 
new generation of Europeans (a 
maybe Americans) shall hai 
learned the folly and accursedn 
of war, the League will regain its ¢ 
appeal to the hearts and imagi 
tions of people. Or it may mef 
into some improvement on ¢ 
“Union Now’”’ idea. 

Anyway, it’s a pleasure to welcor 
the vestiges of the organizatioi 
eight officials and their families 
sanctuary in the United Stat 
Where the League was born once, 
may be born again. 


















































CANCER AND 
COMMON SE 


\ \ fs SUPPOSE Americans 
more worrying per cap 
about cancer than about 4 

other disease. 

The thing is so insidiou 
quently takes a long time mak 
its presence known; develops 
mysterious causes having nothing 

do with contagion or violation of a 

ordinary health rules, so far as 

now known; is thought by me 

to be inescapably hereditary, a 

by others to be absolutely incurab 

Like the old-time worries, supt 
stitions and misapprehensions ab¢ 
tuberculosis, syphilis and gonorrhi 
the worries and superstitions 
popular misconceptions about ca 
cer are gradually being dispell 

The work is being done mainly 
the American Society for the Ce 
trol of Cancer, Inc., 350 Madis 

Ave., N. Y. C. The society is no 

profitmaking, is run on volunta 

contributions and devotes itself 
furnishing authentic cancer inf¢ 


treatments, free to inquirers. Ify 
have any cause to worry about ca 
cer, we suggest that this is the orgé 
ization to query. Its service ¢ 
be relied on up to the hilt. 
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